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HAYNE,  Abthub  P.,  an  Americaa  officer  he  was  a  senator  in  the  state  legislature.    He 

and  senator,  grand  nephew  of  the  socoeeding,  took  np  arms  on  the  invasion  of  the  state  hj 

and  brother  of  Robert  Y.,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  the  British,  and  was  employed  in  a  cavalry  re> 

0^  March  12,  1790.  He  was  educated  for  a  mer-  giment  which  kept  the  field  daring  the  final 

candle  career,  but  in  1807,  indignant  at  the  at-  siege  and  capitoJation  of  Charleston.    The  ont- 

tack  on  the  fi-tgate  Chessqpeake,  he  obtained  a  posts  of  an  army,  according  to  the  nsoal  role, 

commission  in  the  U.  S.  regiment  of  light  dra-  sharing  the  fate  of  the  main  body,  Hayne^s 

goons  commanded  by  CoL  Wade  Hampton.    In  detachment  was  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 

1812  he  shared  in  the  victory  at  Sackett^s  Har-  articles  of  capituladon,  and  to  partake  of  all  the 

bor,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  privileges  and  securities  accorded  by  the  victor 

squadron  of  cavalry,  with  the  rank  of  nugor.  to  the  vanquished.    He  was,  in  other  words, 

In  the  campdgn  of  1813  he  accompanied  Gen.  paroled^  under  the  sole  condition  that  he  should 

Wilkinson  aown  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  con-  not  again  serve  against  the  British  while  they 

templated  attack  on  MontreaL    Early  in  1814  held  possession.     When  in  1781  the  fortunes  irf" 

he  received  the  appointment  of  inspector-gen-  the  British  began  rapidly  to  decline,  he  and  aD 

eral,  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  others  in  his  situation  were  required  to  repair  to 

Creek  war,  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  British  standard  as  subjects.    The  call  was 

CoL  Butler  served  as  adjntant-generaL    At  the  made  npon  him  when  his  wife  and  several  of 

storming  of  Pensacola  (Nov.  7,  1814)  he  was  his  children  lay  at  the  p<mit  of  death  fitxn 

one  of  the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  Span-  small  pox,  but  hisexpostniations  were  unheard, 

ish  batteries.    He  was  con5picuotts  in  the  bril-  and  he  repaired  to  the  city  after  obtaining  a 

iiant  night  attack  of  Jackson  on  the  British  written  pledge  from  the  military  commandant 

army,  Dec  23, 1814,  which  preceded  the  victory  of  his  district  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 

of  New  Orleans,  in  which  he  had  a  prraninent  turn.    This  pledge  was  ignored  in  Charleston, 

part.    Jackson  wrote  in  his  despatch :  ^  CoL  and  he  was  told  that  he  must  either  beccMne  a 

Hayne  was  everywhere  where  duty  and  danger  British  subi^t  or  be  placed  in  rigcMXMis  oon- 

called. '^    He  was  bre vetted  3  times  during  the  finement.     With  his  fiunily  dying  in  his  ab- 

war,  and  at  its  close  was  retained  in  the  army  sence,  he  subscribed  a  declaration  of  allegiance 

as  adjatant-general.  During  the  2d  Florida  cam-  to  the  royal  government,  but  only  under  pro- 

paign  he  was  placed  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  head  test  against  the  advantage  taken  of  him  at  such 

of  the  Tennesssee  volunteers.    He  retired  from  a  moment.    He  declared  that  he  could  never 

the  army  in  1820,  previous  to  which  he  had  pre-  take  up  arms  against  his  countrymen,  and  was 

pared  himself  for  the  bar  and  had  been  admit-  assured  that  such  duty  would  never  be  required 

ted  to  practice.    He  was  elected  to  the  S.  C.  at  his  hands.    Thus  enabled  to  return  to  hb 

legislature  in  1821,  and  was  afterward  appointed  &mily,  he  maintained  his  pledge  of  neutrality 

minister  to  the  court  of  Belgium,  but  declined  so  long  as  the  Bridsh  remained  in  possession 

the  office.    In  May,  1858,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  of  the  district  and  forbore  calling  on  him  for 

J.  J.  Evans,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  military  duty.    But  when,  by  the  continued 

HAYNE,  IsxAC,  an  American  revolutionary  success  of  the  Americans,  they  were  driven 

officer,  known  as  ^  the  martyr,^^  bom  in  South  from  aD  quarters,  and   nothing  remained  to 

Carolina,  Sept.  23, 1745,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  them  but  the  stronghold  of  Charleston,  they 

C,  Ang.  4,  1781.    He  was  the  great-grandson  resolved  to  impose  the  requi^tion  of  military 

of  John  Hayne,  who  emigrated  to  the  state  service  on  all  those  who  had  given  their  parole, 

from  near  Shrewsbury,  in  Shropshire,  England,  Thus  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the 

about  1700.    In  1765  he  married  and  became  sword,  Hayne  did  so  in  behalf  of  his  conntiy- 

a  planter  with  large  possessions  in  the  districts  men ;  he  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and 

of  Beaufort  and  Colleton,  and  was  a  proprietor  was  commissioned  by  the  governor  as  colonel 

in  extensive  iron  works  in  York  district,  sub-  of  a  militia  regiment.    In  July,  1781,  he  nuide 

•equently  destroyed  by  the  British.    In  1780  an  incursion  to  the  Quarter  House,  a  precinct 
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within  5  miles  of  Charleston,  and  eaptored  €kn.  gnished  for  eloqnenoe  and  ability.  After  serv- 
WiUiamson,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  gone  over  ing  two  terms  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
to  the  British  from  the  Americans,  and  was  an  house,  unexpectedly  to  himself;  and  before  his 
object  of  scorn  and  hate  to  the  patriots.  It  term  expired  he  was  elected  attorney-general 
was  feared  that  he  would  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  of  the  state.  8oon  afterward  President  Mon- 
and  to  avert  this  fate  the  Briti^  commandant  roe  offered  him  the  attorney-generalship  of  the 
at  Charleston  ordered  out  his  entire  force  in  United  States,  which  he  declined.  He  retained 
pursuit  The  scouts  and  sentinels  of  Hayno^s  his  office  till  1823,  when  he  was  chosen  a  sen- 
command  had  wandered  from  their  posts,  and  ator  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  y  ouns- 
his  party  was  oonseouently  surprised  and  scat-  est  man  that  South  Carolina  had  ever  sent  U> 
tered,  and  he  himself  captured.  He  was  brought  the  senate,  and  had  barely  attained  the  consti- 
to  Charleston,  and  after  a  brief  examination  by  tutional  age  for  the  office.  He  soon  rose  to  a 
a  board  of  officers,  without  any  trial,  and  no  high  rank  as  a  debater  and  as  a  practical  man 
witnesses  being  examined,  he  was  condenmed  to^  of  business,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
be  hanged  by  the  joint  orders  of  Lord  Rawdon  committee  on  naval  affaina,  in  which  post  he 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Balfour.  He  protested  against  displayed  administrative  abilities  of  a  high  order, 
this  summary  process,  which  was  illegal,  Mr.  Calhoun  pronounced  him  the  best  chair- 
whether  he  was  regarded  as  a  British  subject  man  of  a  committee  he  had  ever  seen.  In  the 
or  as  a  captive  who  had  broken  his  parole,  debates  upon  the  question  of  protection  to 
The  citizens  and  ladies  of  Charleston  united  in  American  manufactures  Mr.  Havne  took  a  lead- 
petitioning  for  his  pardon.  But  Rawdon  and  ing  part,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  discussion 
Bidfour  were  inexorable ;  a  respite  of  48  hours  he  was  an  able,  vigilant,  and  uncompromising 
only  was  idlowed  him  in  which  to  see  and  take  opponent  of  the  protective  system.  When  the 
leave  of  his  children,  at  the  end  of  which  period  tariff  bill  of  1824  came  before  the  senate,  he 
he  was  hanged.  This  vindictive  measure  was  made  in  opposition  to  it  an  elaborate  and  pow- 
•verywhere  the  occasion  ofhorror  and  reproach,  erful  speecn,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
It  was  brought  up  and  discussed  with  great  abil-  ground  was  taken  that  congress  had  not  the 
ity  in  the  Briti^  parliament,  and  while  both  constitutional  right  to  impose  duties  on  imports 
Biawdon  and  Balfour  justified  it,  each  was  soli-  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic  mann- 
dtoofl  to  attribute  it  to  the  agency  of  the  other,  factures.  He  was  equally  strenuous  in  his  op- 
Public  opinion  ascribed  it  to  revenge  and  mor-  position  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  roused  in 
ttfication,  to  the  remembrance  of  Migor  Andr^,  South  Carolina  the  spirit  of  resistance  that 
and  to  the  fluent  defeats  and  impending  fail-  came  to  a  crisis  in  1832.  In  that  year  Mr.  Clay 
lire  of  the  British  commanders.  Ix>rd  Rawdon  proposed  a  resolution  in  the  senate  declaring 
(earl  of  Moira)  published  a  justification  of  his  the  expediency  of  repealing  forthwith  the  du- 
conduct,  which  was  analyzed  and  criticized  bv  ties  upon  all  imported  articles  which  did  not 
Robert  i.  Hayne  in  the  ** Southern  Review^'  come  into  competition  with  domestic  manufac- 
for  Feb.  1828.  tures.    Mr.  Hayne  denounced  this  proposition 

HAYNE,  Julia  Dean,  an  American  actress,  in  a  powerful  speech,  and  submitted  an  amend- 
bom  in  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Julv  22,  1880.  ment  to  Clay's  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  all 
She  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  New  York,  the  existing  duties  should  be  so  reduced  as 
at  the  Bowery  theatre,  in  1845,  as  Julia  in  the  simply  to  afford  the  revenues  necessary  to  de- 
^  Hunchback,"  and  for  a  number  of  vears,  as  fray  the  actual  expenses  of  the  government 
Miss  Julia  Dean,  was  known  throughout  the  He  supported  this  amendment  in  one  of  his 
United  States  as  a  popular  and  successful  actress  ablest  speeches,^  but  it  was  rejected,  and  the 
in  such  parts  as  Julia,  Pauline  in  the  *^Lady  of  principles  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution  were  em- 
Lyons,"  Juliet,  Marianna  in  the  ^*  Wife,"  &c,  bodied  in  a  bill  which  passed  both  houses  and 
She  has  also  appeared  upon  the  English  stage,  received  the  sanction  of  the  president  The 
Some  years  smce  she  was  married  to  Arthur  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention,  re- 
Hmie  of  South  Carolina.  solved  that  the  law  should  not  be  law  within 

HAYNE,  Robert  Youxo,  an  American  their  limits,  and  that  the  act  of  congress  should 
statesman,  bom  in  St.  Paul's  parish,  Colleton  be  nullified  so  far  as  South  Carolina  was  con- 
district  S.  C,  Nov.  10,  1791.  died  in  Ashville,  cerned.  Mr.  Hayne  on  this  occasion  was  the 
N.  C,  Sept  1840.  He  was  eauoated  in  Charles-  first  to  declare  and  defend  in  congress  the 
ton,  studied  law  with  the  celebrated  Langdon  right  of  a  state,  under  the  federal  compact, 
Ohevea,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  he  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  which  she  con- 
was  21  years  old.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  sidered  unconstitutional.  This  doctrine  led  to 
of  1812  he  volunteered  and  served  as  a  lieuten-  the  celebrated  debate  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
ant  in  the  8d  regiment  of  South  Carolina  troops  himself,  in  which  the  eloquence  and  the  argu- 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  seaboard.  To-  mentative  powers  of  both  statesmen  were  dis- 
ward  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  practice  played  to  their  fullest  extent.  In  consequence 
in  Charleston,  and  succeeded  in  a  great  degree  of  the  passing  of  the  tariff  bill  the  legislature 
to  the  large  professional  business  of  Mr.  Cheves  of  South  Carolina  called  a  state  convention. 
on  the  election  of  that  gentleman  to  congress,  which  met  at  Columbia;  Nov.  24,  1882,  ana 
In  1814  Mr.  Hayne  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  adopted  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
•Uto  l^giaUtore,  where  he  soon  became  dktin-  tion.    In  the  following  December  Mr.  Hayne 
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WIS  elected  goveraor  of  the  state,  while  Mr.  kgiektor,  end  dear  lo  tbe  people  bj  his  benev- 

Oalhooii,  resigniiig  tbe  Tice-pre»deDcy  of  the  oleot  Tirtoes  and  his  dismterested  eondoet." 

United  States^  succeeded  to  h&  place  in  the  s^i-  No  man  was  more  respected  by  the  colonists  of 

ate.    Gov.  Hajne  was  soon  calkd  opon  to  fiice  Connecticot,  and  few  if  anj  did  more  for  the 

a  great  emergency.     On  Dec   10  President  troe  interests  of  the  coUmj. 

JadLson  issued  his  prodamation  deoonndng  the  HATKES,  Ixmukl,  a  colored  minister,  bom 

nullification  acts  of  Sooth  Carolina.    The  gov-  in  West  Hartford,  Conn^  July  18,  ITflA^  died  in 

emor  replied  with  a  proclamation  of  d^imce.  Granyille,  N.  Y^  Sept.  2S,  1834.    Hb  Dither 

South  Carc^ina  meanwhile  prepared  for  armed  was  a  negro  and  his  mother  a  white  woman. 

resistance.     Congress,  howerer,  receded  from  The  latter  abandoned  her  ofl&priog,  who  at  the 

its  portion  on  the  protective  question,  a  com-  age  of  5  years  was  boond  oat  as  a  serrant  in  a 

promise  was  made,  the  tariff  was  for  the  time  £unily  at  Granville,  Mass.,  where  be  was  treated 

satisfactorily  modified,  and  Sooth  Carolina  in  with  great  kindness,  and  educated  as  one  of  the 

another  convention,  of  which  Gov.  Hayne  was  children.  From  his  yooth  evoy  leisure  moment, 

president,  repealed  her  ordinance  of  nullifica-  and  even  some  of  the  boors  ordinarily  given  to 

tion.    In  Dec.  1834,  Mr.  Hayne  retired  from  sleep,  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 

the  office  of  governor,  and  waa  soon  after  elected  edge.    In  1774  heenfisted  asaminnte  man;  in 

mayor  of  Chaiieston,  with  a  view  to  the  inan-  1775  jmned  the  revolutionary  army  at  Boxbinry ; 

guration  of  a  more  enlarged  policy  in  the  muni-  in  1776  was  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  to 

cipal  affiiirs  of  that  dty.    He  entered  with  char-  Tioonderoga;  after  which  he  returned  to  Gran* 

acteristic  ardor  and  energy  into  the  project  of  viHe  and  engaged  in  agricultural  porsaitSL    Be- 

oonnecting  Charieston  with  the  West  by  means  twe^i  this  time  and  1780  he  stomed  Latin  and 

of  a  railroad,  was  elected  preddent  of  the  com-  Greek,  and  became  a  highly  respectable  scholar 

pany  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  in  attend-  in  both,  beside  devoting  much  attention  to  the- 

ance  on  a  railroad  convention  at  Ash ville  in  mid-  <^ogy.    In  1 780  he  received  ficense  as  a  preadi- 

summer  when  he  contracted  a  fever  of  which  he  er  of  the  gospel,  and  was  at  once  unanfanoosly 

died. — ^Paul  H.,  an  American  poet,  nephew  of  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  a  new  cburdli 

the  preceding,  bom  in  Charleston,  SL  C,  Jan.  1,  in  GranvUle.    Here  he  remained  for  5  years, 

1831.    He  was  educated  in  Charieston,  and  has  his  character  and    services  b^ng  highly  ap- 

been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  *^  Southern  preciated.    In  1785  he  was  ordained,  and,  after 

Literary  Messenger**  and  other  periodicilsL    He  preaching  two  years  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  was 

was  formeriy  editor  of  the  ''Charleston  litera-  caDed  to  a  parish  in  Rutland,  Yt^  where  he 

ry  Gazette,"  was  connected  with  the  Charles-  was  settled  in  the  pastoral  office  for  30  years, 

ton  '^Evemng  News,^'  and  has  been  from  its  He  afterward  preached   at  Manchester,  Yt, 

beginning  (1867)  a  principal  editor  of  ^Rus-  about  3  years;   and  then  at  Granville,  K.  T., 

adl's  Ma^Lzine,"  a  monthly  periodical  published  from  ISSBl  till  his  death.    He  was  a  man  of 

in  Charleston.    A  volume  of  poetry  from  his  great  shrewdness,  wit,  and  common  sense.  One 

pea  was  issued  in  Boston  in  18!^  and  a  2d  in  of  his  sermons,  d^vered  on  the  ^Mir  of  the 

New  York  in  1857.    These  collections  consist  ,  moment,  in  reply  to  the  well  known  Hosea 

diiefly  of  brief  poems,  sonnets^  and  lyrics,  the  BaDoo,  on  the  subject  of  Univeraalism,  has  gone 

**  Temptation  of  Yenns,  a  Monkish  Legend,"  through  many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 

being  the  longest.    A  third  volume,  entitled  lantic    A  memoir  of  his  life  and  character  has 

**  Avolio,  and  other  Poems,"  was  published  in  been  published  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley. 

Dec  1859,  and  he  b  said  to  have  in  preparation  HAYS,  a  cen^^  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by 

an  elaborate  poem  on  the  subject  of  Si^pho.  Pedemales  and  San  Marcos  rivers ;  area  in  1857, 

HAYNES,  JoHX,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  970  sq.  m.,  since  which  time  it  has  been  re- 

and  afterward  of  Connecticut,  bom  in  Essex,  duced  by  the  formation  of  Blanco  oo. ;  pop.  in 

England,  died  in  1654.    He  came  with  Hooker  1858, 1,997,  of  whom  763  were  slavea  Adiain 

and    his  company   to  Boston   in  1633,  was  oi  thickly  wooded  hills  crosses  it  from  K.  E.  to 

soon  after  chosen  assistant,  and  in  1635  gov-  St  W.,  and  the  rest  of  the  sorfiice  is  generaDy 

emor  of  Massachusetts.    In  1636  he  removed  undulating.    The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  farming, 

to  Connecticut,  being  one  of  the  prominent  The  productions  in  1850  were  19,000  bushdEs 

foundersof  that  colony.  In  1639  he  was  chosen  of  Indian  corn,  800  of  oats,  380  of  sweet  pota- 

ita  first  governor,   aiad  every  alternate  year  toes,  7,350  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,091  of  wooL 

afterward,  which  was  as  often  as  the  constitu-  There  were  40  pupils  attending  public  schools. 

tioQ  permitted,  tin  his  death.    He  was  one  of  Yalue  of  real  estate  in  1858,  $339,300.  Capital, 

the  five  who  in  1638  drew  out  a  written  con-  San  Marcos. 

stitntion  for  the  colony,  which  was  finished  in  HAYS,  William  Jaoob,  an  American  punter, 

1639,  the  first  ever  formed  in  America,  and  grandson  of  Jacob  Hsys,  who  was  for  many 

which  embodies  the  m^n  points  of  all  our  sub-  years  high  constable  of  New  York,  bom  in 

sequent  state  constitutions,  and  of  the  federal  New  York  in  1830.    He  studied  drawing  with 

constitution.    Bancrxyft  describes  him  as  a  man  John  Rubens  Smith,  a  well  known  teacher,  and 

**  of  large  estate,  and  Urger  affections;  of  heav-  in  1850  exhibited  his  first  picture,  ^Dogs  in  a 

enlv  mind  and  spotless  life;  of  rare  sagacity.  Field,"  at  the  national  academy  of  design.    His 

and  accurate  but  unassuming  JudgmentYby  na-  ^*  Head  of  a  Bull-Dog,"  paintea  in  1853,  attract- 

tore  tolerant,  and  a  friend  to  freedom;  an  able  ed  considerable  attention,  and  in  the  same  year 
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he  was  elected  mi  assocUtte  of  the  acmdem  j.  He  rate  Samana  from  the  maui,  and  afford  com- 

Bubeequently  produced  manj  pictures  of  dogs  munication  from  the  enclosed  bay  to  the  sea  on 

and  game  biros,  some  of  whicn  have  been  en-  the  N.  shore  of  the  island ;  reappearing  on  the 

graved.    His  hist  important  work,  painted  for  opposite  side  of  this  marshj  tract,  the  heights 

the  collection  of  Mr.  Angnst  Belmont  of  New  are  continued  to  Cape  Samana,  theE.  extremity 

York,  in  1860,  is  entitled  **  Setters  and  Game.^'  of  the  peninsula.    Between  these  two  ranges 

In  1859  he  resigned  his  position  as  associate  of  extends  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  valley,  180  m. 

the  academy.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  long,  watered  by  theYaqui  and  Yuma  rivers,  and 

fruit  pieces,  he  has  piunted  almost  exclusively  presenting  almost  boundless  pasture  lands.  The 

Animifc^  aiming  at  an  imitation  of  their  charac-  third  or  S.  mountain  range  commences  on  the 

teristics,  and  great  elaboration  in  the  execution.  W.  at  Gape  Tiburon,  extends  E.  through  the  8. 

HAYTI,  or  Hatti,  formerly  called  Espafiola  or  W.  peninsula,  and  terminates  at  the  Rio  Ney  va, 

Hispaniola,  and  also  Santo  Domingo,  one  of  the  about  midway  between  the  cities  of  Port  an 

Greater  Antilles,  and  idfter  Cuba  the  largest,  Prince  and  St.  Domingo.     Beside  the  Vega 

richest,  and  most  beautiful  of  the  West  India  Real,  there  arc  other  extensive  plains  and  vol- 

islands,  lying  between  lat.  IT**  86'  and  lO""  69'  leys,  as  the  Uanoa  or  flats  of  the  S.  E.  80  ra. 

N.,  and  kmg.  68°  20'  and  74**  28'  W. ;  length  K  long,  also  a  rich  pasture  district,  and  the  plain 

and  W.  from  Cape  Engafio  to  Cape  Tiburon,  of  Cayes  at  the  W.  end  of  the  island.    The  lat* 

406  m. ;  maximum  width  N.  and  S.  from  Cape  ter  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  formation 

Beata  to  Cf^  Isabella,  168  m. ;  area,  including  of  a  kind  of  rock  consisting  of  comminuted  shells 

the  islands  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive,  ^c,  27,690  and  coral,  incrusted  with  calcareous  cement, 

sq.  m«    The  island  is  separated  from  Cuba  and  resembling  travertine ;  and  this  kind  of  rock  is 

Jamaica  on  the  W.  by  the  Windward  passage,  now  in  process  of  formation  throughout  the 

the  distance  from  Cape  San  Nicolas  to  Cape  whole  of  the  West  India  islands;  fragments  of 

Maisi,  Cuba,  being  54  m.,  and  from  Cape  Tibu-  pottery  and  of  other  human  works  have  been 

ron  to  Morant  point,  Jamaica,  116  m.    In  this  found  in  it  at  a  depth  of  20  feet    The  proximity 

passage,  about  40  m.  W.  of  Cape  Tiburon,  is  the  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  coast  prevents  the 

guano  island  of  Navasa,  claimed  by  Hayti,  but  formation  of  any  considerable  rivers,  and  hence 

now  (1869)  occupied  by  adventurers  from  the  the  principal  streams  have  their  courses  either 

United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  in  a  W.,  S.,  or  E.  direction.    The  Artibonite 

congress  of  Aug.  18,  1856.    The  island  of  Tor-  flows  W.,  and  the  Monte  Christo  or  N.  Yaqui  N. 

toffa  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  N.  W.  coast^  W. ;  the  Yuma  flows  S.  E. ;  and  the  Ney  va  or  S. 

and  that  of  Gonaive  in  the  great  bay  enclosed  Yaqui,  the  Nisa,  and  the  Ozoma  flow  S.  to  the 

by  the  vast  peninsular  projections  which  stretch  sea.    They  are  all  obstructed  by  sand  bars,  and 

W.,  the  one  toward  Cuba  and  the  other  toward  few  of  them  are  navigable  even  for  short  dis- 

Jamaioa,  85  m.  apart.    On  the  £.,  Hayti  is  di-  tances.    The  Ozoma,  however,  admits  vessels 

vided  firom  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  drawing  12  to  12^  feet.    Lakes  are  numerous; 

If  ooa  passoge,  76  m.  wide.    At  the  present  time  those  of  Enriquillo   and  Azaa  ore  salt;   the 

the  iuand  is  occupied  by    two  independent  4former,  in  the  valley  of  the  Neyvo,  is  20  m.  long 

states,  the  republic  of  Hayti  in  the  W.  and  the  by  8  m.  broad,  and  the  latter  half  that  size.    S. 

Dominican  republic  in  the  E.,  corresponding  in  of  these  lies  the  fresh  water  lake  of  Icotea  or 

territory  to  tne  ancient  French  and  Spanish  Limon,  about  the  size  of  Azuo.   Mineral  springs 

possessions.     The  island  is  of  very  irregular  exist  in  various  ports ;   in  the  E.  ore  the  hot 

form,  being  deeply  indented  by  boys  and  inlets,  springs  of  Banica  (temperature  112''  to  125"  F.), 

and  having  corresponding  projections  of  land ;  Biahama,  Jayua,  and  rargatol,  and  in  the  W. 

and  hence  its  coast  line,  estimated  at  1,200  m.  in  the  chalybeate  spring  of  Sainte  Rose,  the  sa- 

length,  is  relatively  very  extensive  and  affords  line  of  Jean  Rabel,  and  the  sulphur  of  Dal- 

nomerons  excellent  harbors.    Of  the  great  pen-  marie.    The  minerals  found  in  the  island  are 

insnlas,  that  of  the  S.  W.  is  the  most  conspicu-  various,  including  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mer- 

OQB,  being  150  m.  long  by  18  to  40  m.  wide ;  cury,  copper,  iron,  tin,  sulphur,  manganese,  an- 

that  of  the  N.  W.  is  about  50  m.  long  by  80  to  timony,  rock  salt,  bitumen,  jasper,  marble,  and 

45  m.  wide ;  and  that  of  Samana  on  the  N.  K  several  kinds  of  precious  stones.      The  gold 

about  40  m.  lon{?  by  6  to  8  m.  wide.    The  island  mines  have  been  abandoned,  and  gold  washing 

is  intersected  W.  and  E.  by  8  chcuns  of  moun-  is  only  carried  on  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the 

tains,  connected  by  transverse  chains  or  of&ots^  N.  streams.    Indeed,  all  tlie  minerals  are  neg- 

and  intervening  are  extensive  plains  and  savan-  lected  for  want  of  machinery  and  capital.    The 

nas.    The  principal  central  chain,  which  culmi-  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  but  generally  salu- 

uAtes  in  Mt  Cibao,  7,200  feet  high,  commences  brious ;  in  the  N.,  and  especially  in  the  more 

on  the  W.  at  Cape  San  Nicolas,  traverses  the  elevated  localities,  there  is  a  perpetual  spring, 

island  in  an  £.  S.  £.  direction,  and  terminates  The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry ;  in 

at  Cape  Eogaflo.     Nearly  parallel  with  this  some  localities  years  have  passed  over  without 

chain,  another,  commencing  on  the  W.  near  a  single  heavy  shower.    The  rainy  season  oc- 

Monte  Christo,  closely  skirts  the  N.  coast,  and  curs  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  island  at  dif- 

terminates  abruptly  on  approaching  the  peni»-  ferent  periods  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  only  on  the 

sola  of  Samana,  subsiding  into  a  low  isthmus  8.  coasts  that  hurricanes  are  common.    At  St 

iBtwrlaoed  by  estuaries  and  chenneli  which  sepa-  Domingo  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  60* 
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•nd  95"^,  with  an  annual  mean  of  78^^ ;  and  at  ital  and  principal  seaport;  it  is  atoated  at  iiie 
Port  an  Prince  the  extremes  ore  63°  ai  '  104%  head  of  the  bay  of  Gonaive,  and  has  about  85,- 
with  a  mean  of  81**.  The  maximum  occurs  in  000  inhabitants.  Ckxiaivea,  65  m.  N.  W^  is  situ- 
August  and  September,  but  the  summer  heats  ated  at  the  N.  £.  extremitj  of  the  same  bay. 
are  much  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes  which  Gape  Haytien,  orGapeFrancais,isthe  principal 
refresh  the  evenings.  Hayti  has  on  several  oo-  port  on  the  N.  coast.  Jacmd  and  Gayes  are  the 
caaons  8i:^ered  from  earthquakes;  the  most  chief  ports  on  the  S.^  and  Jeremie  on  the  K. 
disastrous  on  record  are  those  of  1564,  1684,  shore  of  the  S.  W.  peninsula;  and  on  the  same 
1691,  1751,  1770,  1842,  &G.  By  that  of  1751  peninsula  are  found  Bainet,  St  Louis,  and  H- 
Port  an  Prince  was  destroyed,  and  the  coast  for  bnron,  the  last  at  the  extreme  St  W.  of  the  isl- 
60  m.  submerged ;  and  by  that  of  1842  many  and,  and,  facing  on  the  bay  of  Gonaive,  the  ports 
towns  were  overturned  and  thousands  of  lives  of  Goave  and  Bon.  San  Nicolas  is  situated  at 
lost.  Vegetation  is  chiefly  of  a  tropical  char-  the  extremity  of  a  deep  bay  formed  by  the 
acter,  and  whoUy  such  except  where  elevation  cape  of  the  same  name  and  the  mainland  of  the 
has  a  controlling  influence.  The  mountains  are  N.  W.  peninsula.  The  country,  as  observed  in 
clothed  with  majestic  fcM-ests  of  pine,  mahogany,  the  preceding  description,  is  mountainoua,  in- 
fustic,  satin  wood,  and  lignum  vitas ;  also  the  terspersed  with  rich  fertile  plains  and  valleys, 
roble  or  oak,  tbe  wax  palm,  divi-divi,  and  nu-  is  well  watered,  and  yields  spontaneously  nu- 
merous other  cabinet  woods.  The  richest  of  merous  valuable  products,  as  timber,  cabinet 
flowering  plants  abound ;  and  the  usual  tropical  woods,  and  dye  stufi&.  Agriculture,  however, 
esculents,  grains,  and  fruits,  including  plantains,  on  which  it  must  greatly  depend  for  prosperity, 
bananas,  yams,  batatas,  maize,  millet!  oranges,  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  and  is  prose- 
pineapples,  cherimoyos,  sapodillas,  with  melons,  cuted  without  vigor.  In  colonial  times,  when 
grapes,  &c,  are  grown  everywhere.  The  staples  the  soil  was  cultivated  by  forced  labor,  this  same 
of  cultivation  are  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  indigo,  country  produced  for  export  5  or  6  times  the 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  but  of  these  the  production  amounts  now  exported.  From  this  diminution 
for  export  has  greatly  decreased  since  colonial  of  exports,  however,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
times,  owing  more  however  to  the  diversion  that  industry  has  ceased.  Tbe  labor  once  ex- 
than  to  the  cessation  of  labor  under  the  new  pended  on  plantations  has  in  a  great  measure 
system,  and  the  export  of  natural  products  has  been  transferred  to  the  forests,  as  is  evident 
in  a  measure  taken  the  place  of  cultivated  sta-  from  the  substitution  of  natural  for  cultivated 
pies.  The  W.  or  French  section  has  always  staples  in  the  list  cf  exports ;  and  it  is  also  oer- 
been  the  best  cultivated  and  most  valuable  port  tain  that  most  of  the  articles  of  consumption, 
of  the  island,  as  it  is  the  most  populous.  The  once  enumerated  among  the  imports,  are  now 
native  quadrupeds  are  small,  the  largest  not  produced  from  the  soil,  though  they  do  not 
bigger  than  a  rabbit ;  but  the  animals  Intro-  appear  among  the  commercial  exchanges.  The 
duced  from  Europe,  and  now  in  a  wild  state,  annual  value  of  exports  is  stated  at  $5,000,000 
have  thriven  prodigiously,  large  numbers  of  or  $6,000,000,  and  Uie  total  commerce  at  $9,000,- 
cattle  and  hogs  now  roaming  freely  in  the  sa-  000  or  $10,000,000.  The  exports  for  the  year 
rannas  and  in  the  mountain  forests.  Birds  are  1789  were  valued  at  $27,828,000,  copsisting 
not  numerous ;  still  large  numbers  of  pigeons  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Sunr 
are  annually  taken  and  used  as  food,  and  ducks  is  no  longer  exported,  and  the  quantity  of  comse 
and  other  water  fowl  frequent  the  marshy  exported  scarcely  exceeds  a  third,  and  of  cotton 
places.  Insects,  many  of  them  venomous  or  a  tenth  of  the  export  of  the  year  named.  Log- 
annoying,  abound.  The  lakes  and  rivers  con-  wood,  mahogany,  and  other  woods,  on  the  con- 
tun  caymans  and  alligators;  in  the  surround-  trary,are more  largely  exported,  and  also  cacao, 
ing  seas  whales  are  frequently  taken ;  and  tur-  the  cultivation  of  which  is  on  the  increase.  The 
ties,  lobsters,  and  crabs  abound  on  the  coasts,  imports  at  the  present  day  consist  principally  of 
— Hayti,  the  celebrated  negro  republic,  oo-  manufactured  ^oods,  no  manufactures  being  car- 
cnpies  the  W.  portion  of  the  island,  and  is  ried  on  by  the  mhabitants.  The  principal  com- 
divided  from  the  Dominican  republic  on  the  mercial  transactions  are  with  the  United  States, 
E.  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  England,  France,  and  Bremen.  In  1857-8  the 
of  the  river  Anses-4-Pitre  or  Pedemales  on  the  United  States  exported  to  Hayti  merchandise 
a  coast  to  that  of  the  river  Massacre,  which  to  tbe  value  of  $2,227,609,  and  imported  there- 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Manzanilla,  on  the  N.  from  to  the  value  of  $2,185,562.— The  govem- 
coast.  Its  territory,  corresponding  to  that  of  ment  of  the  republic  is  based  on  the  constitution 
the  ancient  French  cotony,  extends  between  of  1843 ;  the  sovereign  power  is  recognized  to 
lat  IT*  55'  and  19**  55'  N.  and  long.  71°  52'  be  in  the  people,  and  is  exercised  through  an 
and  74"  88'  W.,  and,  including  the  islands  of  elected  president  The  legislature,  or  national 
Tortuga,  Gonaive,  &c.,  contains  10,091  sq.  m.,  assembly,  consists  of  a  chamber  of  commons 
divid^  into  6  departments,  subdivided  into  ar-  and  a  senate,  tbe  former  composed  of  one 
rondissements  and  communes;  the  population  or  more  repre^ntatives  from  each  commune, 
is  variously  estimated  at  550,000  to  572,000.  elected  for  8  years,  and  the  latter  of  6  mem- 
Tbe  chief  towns  are  Port  au  Prince,  Cape  Hay-  bers  from  each  depiutment,  elected  for  6  years, 
tien,  Gonaives,  Cayes,  Jacmel,  and  Jeremie.  The  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  high  court  of 
Port  an  Prince,  or  Port  Bepublioain,  is  the  oap-  cassation,  being  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeals, 
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with  saperior  courts  in  the  capitals  of  depart-  The  mnlattoes,  however,  demanded  their  ex- 
menta,  and  soh^diary  and  primary  courts  in  the  tension  to  the  free  people  of  color,  that  is,  to 
arrondissements  and  communes.  The  laws  themselves.  Their  demand  was  rejected  with 
are  founded  on  the  civil  code  of  France.  The  contempt  and  indignation.  A  mulatto  named 
whole  powers  of  the  government,  however,  Lacomh  was  hanged  for  presenting  to  the  leeis- 
have  usually  heen  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  lature  of  the  colony  a  petition  asking  for  his  clasB 
the  executive,  their  separation  into  the  consti-  the  rights  of  citizensnip ;  and  a  wnite  planter, 
tntional  branches  having  been  virtually  nominal;  M.  Beandidre,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob  for 
and  during  the  reign  of  Faustin  I.,  the  constitu-  offering  a  similar  petition  on  behalf  of  the  mu- 
tion  was  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  change  from  lattoes.  Some  of  the  leading  mulattoes  now 
the  democratic  to  the  imperial  form.  The  pub-  resolved  to  resort  to  arms.  One  of  the  most 
lie  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs,  distinguished  of  them,  Vincent  Og^  who  had 
navigation  dues,  monopolies,  &c.,  and  averages  been  educated  in  Paris  and  associated  there  on 
about  $1,000,000  a  year.  The  expenditures  ex-  terms  of  equality  with  Lafayette,  Brissot,  Gr6- 
ceed  this  amount,  and  hence  the  public  debt  has  goire,  and  other  eminent  men,  raised  an  insur- 
been  constantlv  increasing.  The  force  of  the  rection  with  about  800  followers  in  Oct.  1790. 
Haytian  army  is  stated  at  80,000,  but  not  more  He  was  defeated,  captured,  and  with  his  brother 
than  12,000  to  15,000  are  considered  as  effective,  broken  on  the  wheel  in  the  most  cruel  manner ; 
The  people  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  21  of  his  followers  were  hanged.  When  the  news 
and  are  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  oi  of  these  executions  reached  Paris,  much  indig- 
Aroadopolis.  In  every  commune  a  school  on  nation  was  expressed  against  the  colonists,  and 
the  Lancastrian  system  is  or  by  law  ought  to  be  by  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  the  blacks,  the 
maintained.  In  1854  there  were  in  the  country  famous  society  of  Le$  amis  des  noin,  the  national 
02  such  schools,  in  which  from  9,000  to  10,000  assembly,  May  15, 1791,  passed  a  decree  declaring 
scholars  were  under  instruction.  There  were  that  the  people  of  color  born  of  free  parents 
also  4  colleges. — Hayti  was  discovered  by  Colnm-  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Frendi 
bus  in  Jan.  1498,  and  here  at  Isabella  on  the  N.  citizens.  This  decree  did  not  touch  slavery 
shore  was  founded  the  first  Spanish  colonv  in  or  meddle  with  the  slaves,  but  it  excited  to  the 
the  new  world.  St.  Domingo  was  settled  in  highest  pitch  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions 
1496.  For  nearly  half  a  century  Uiese  settle-  of  the  planters,  who  forced  the  governor  of  the 
ments  received  much  attention  and  rose  to  great  colony  to  suspend  its  operation  until  they  could 
prosperity ;  but  as  other  parts  of  America  were  appeal  to  the  home  government.  This  refusal 
discovered,  the  population  was  drawn  off,  and  the  of  the  rights  granted  to  them  by  express  law 
natives  having  been  extirpated,  the  island  again  caused  much  commotion  among  the  mulattoes, 
became  almost  a  waste.  The  buccaneers  now  and  civil  war  between  them  and  the  whites 
settled  on  the  island  of  Tortnga,  opposite  Cape  appeared  inevitable,  when  a  third  party,  lit- 
Fran^ais,  and  also  on  the  N.W.  coast,  and  placed  tie  considered  by  either  of  the  others,  unex- 
themselves  under  the  protectorate  of  the  French  pectedly  interfered.  The  slaves  on  the  planta- 
king,  who  sent  them  out  a  governor.  In  1697  lions  rose  in  insurrection,  Aug.  25,  1791.  The 
the  inhabitants  had  greatly  multiplied,  and,  the  whites  in  alarm  consented  (&pt  11)  to  admit 
Spaniards  being  un&le  to  cope  with  France,  the  mulattoes  to  tlie  civil  rights  granted  them  by 
the  W.  portion  of  the  island  was  ceded  in  full  law,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  some  prospect 
to  that  power.  Cultivation  was  now  rapidly  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  on  Sept.  24 
extendeo,  and  French  Hayti  soon  became  the  the  national  assembly  at  Paris,  moved  by  tne  re- 
most  valuable  of  all  the  foreign  possesions  in  the  monstrances  which  had  been  received  from  the 
west,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  whites  of  St.  Domingo,  repelled  the  decree  of 
sopplied  Europe  with  one  half  the  sugar  con-  May  15.  When  the  news  of  this  repeal  arrived, 
somed  by  its  people.  In  the  mean  time  the  £.  or  the  mulattoes  fiew  to  arms,  end  the  civil  war 
Spanish  portion  made  little  or  no  progress.  In  continued  with  increased  ferocity  on  all  sides 
1790  the  population  of  the  W.  colony  numbered  for  several  years.  Commissioners  were  repeat- 
about  500,000,  of  which  number  88,860  were  of  edly  sent  from  France,  but  could  effect  nothing. 
European  origin  and  28,870  free  people  of  color.  The  whites  themselves  were  divided  into  hoa- 
the  remainder  being  negro  slaves.  The  free  peo-  tile  factions,  royalbt  and  republican,  the  French 
pie  of  color  were  mostly  mulattoes,  and  some  of  part  of  the  island  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards 
them  had  received  a  liberal  education  in  France  and  by  the  English,  and  the  insurgent  blacks 
and  possessed  hurge  estates.  Still  they  were  ex-  and  mulattoes  under  able  chie&  held  strong 
duded  from  all  political  privileges,  and  were  not  positions  in  the  mountains  and  defied  all  efforts 
eligible  to  positions  of  authority  or  trust  The  to  subdue  them.  The  French  commissioners, 
great  revolution  in  France  was  heartily  re-  involved  in  difficulties  on  every  hand,  at  length 
sponded  to  by  the  whites  of  St.  Domingo,  who  decided  to  conciliate  the  blacks,  and  in  Aug. 
sent  deputies  to  the  national  assembly  at  Paris,  1798  proclaimed  universal  freedom,  in  appre- 
and  proclaimed  tlie  adhesion  gf  the  colony  to  hension  of  an  English  invasion,  which  took 
theprincipleaof  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  place  in  the  following  month.  In  Feb.  1794, 
then  in  vogue  in  the  mother  country.  The  ap-  the  national  convention  at  Paris  confirmed  this 
plication  of  those  principles  it  was  intended  act  of  the  commissioners,  and  formally  guaran- 
shoiild  be  oonfined  exdosively  to  the  whites,  tied  the  freedom  of  ^  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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French  colony.  Meantime  the  English  conquer-  salines  aasomed  (Oct  8,  1804)  the  title  of 
ed  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  island,  took  Jaoqnes  I.,  emperor  of  HajU ;  bat  his  reign 
the  capita^  Port  an  Prince,  and  besieged  the  was  tronbloQs  and  brie(  and  terminated  in  a 
governor,  Cka.  Laveanx,  in  Port  de  Paix,  the  military  conspiracy  on  Oct.  17,  1806.  Hayti 
last  stronghold  oi  the  French,  who  were  re-  was  now  diTided  among  seyeral  chieftains,  the 
dnced  to  extremities  by  funine  and  disease.  At  priodpalc^whom  wereChristopheinthenorth- 
thiajanctare  theblacks,  ledbyTooasaint  L^Oo-  west  and  Potion  in  the  sooth- west.  The  K 
Tertnre,  relying  on  the  prodamation  of  eman-  part  of  the  island  was  repossessed  by  Spain, 
dpation,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  French  gover-  In  1807  Christophe  was  appointed  chief  mam- 
nor.  The  siege  of  Port  de  Paix  was  raised,  Uie  trate  for  life ;  bat  in  1811,  having  become  ois- 
Spaniards  driven  back,  and  after  a  long  cootesti  satisfied  with  his  present  honors,  he  changed 
daring  which  Toossaint  was  appointed  by  the  his  title  to  that  of  king,  calling  himself  Henri 
Frendi  anthorities  commander-in-chief  of  the  I.,  and  had  the  kin^y  office  m^e  hereditary  in 
army,  the  yr"g<^«h  in  1797  were  expelled  from  hb  family.  Petion  continoed  to  act  as  presi- 
the  island,  the  whole  of  which,  by  the  treaty  dent  of  the  sonth-west  imtQ  May,  1818,  whesa 
with  Spain  concluded  at  Basel,  July  22,  1795,  he  died,  nniversaDy  lamented  by  hb  people, 
now  b^onged  to  France.  Under  the  energetic  On  the  other  hand,  Chrtstoi^  by  his  arbitrary 
administration  of  Toussiunt  L'Overture,  who  acts  provoked  the  vengeance  of  his  subjects, 
was  now  virtually  covemor  of  the  whole  island,  and  shot  himself  daring  a  revolt  against  h»  an- 
peaoe  was  restore^  commerce  and  agriculture  thority  in  Oct.  1820 ;  and  having  ruled  as  a 
revived,  the  whites  were  protected  and  their  despot,  his  memory  was  as  univosaUy  execrated 
estates  restored  to  them,  and  a  constitution  as  that  of  his  republican  compeer  was  beloved, 
far  the  colony  adopted,  acknowledging  the  an-  Boyer,  who  had  succeeded  Potion  in  power, 
thority  of  France,  but  making  no  distinction  be-  now  united  all  the  governments  of  the  west| 
tween  the  citizens  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  ruled  over  the  whole  Haytien  territoiy. 
In  1801,  however.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  The  retrocession  of  the  eastern  colony  had  been 
first  consul,  resolved  to  restore  slavery  in  St  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  govon- 
Domingo.  The  French  legislature  at  Paris  de-  ment ;  but  it  was  nevor  fully  acquiesced  in  by 
creed  its  restoration  by  a  vote  of  212  to  65.  the  inhabitants,  and  its  possession  by  Spun  had 
An  expedition,  consisting  of  56  ships  of  war  and  since  been  rather  nominal  than  reaL  The  prox- 
80,000  veteran  soldUers  under  Gen.  Leclerc,  was  imity  of  a  free  republic,  separated  only  by  a 
sent  to  enforce  this  decree.  The  army  landed  conventional  line,  was  also  fraught  with  danger, 
at  Samana  in  Feb.  1 802,  the  campaign  was  com-  and  encouragement  to  revolt  was  not  otherwise 
menced,  and  fought  wiUi  various  success  until  wanting.  At  length  the  people  determined 
May  1,  when  a  truce  was  concluded.  During  to  be  as  f^  and  independent  as  their  ndgh- 
this  cessation  of  arms,  Toussaint  L'Overture  bora,  and  on  Nov.  80, 1821,  threw  off  the  Span- 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  and  ccmveyed  to  ish  yoke  and  declared  their  country  a  repoblie. 
France,  where  he  died  in  April,  1803.  Indig-  Profiting  by  the  dissensions  that  followed, 
nant  at  this  act,  the  n^^oes  rallied  and  im-  Boyer,  Uie  Haytien  president,  now  invaded  the 
mediately  renewed  hostilities;  the  command  disturbed  country,  and  in  1822  united  the  whole 
devolved  on  Dessalinea,  who  prosecuted  the  island  under  his  government  Hitherto  France 
war  with  vigor  and  success ;  and  the  yellow  had  not  acknowledged  the  independence  of  its 
fever,  having  broken  out  in  the  French  army,  former  colony;  but  in  1825  the  recognition  waa 
becameamore  fearful  and  fatal  antagonist  than  agreed  to,  on  the  condition  that  Hayti  should 
the  marshalled  negroes.  In  themidst  of  thbca-  pay  150.000,000  (subsequently  reduced  to  90,- 
kmity  Leclerc  di«l,  and  was  succeeded  in  com-  000,000)  franca,  as  an  indenmity  for  the  losses 
mand  by  Gen.  Rochambeau.  The  first  act  of  of  the  French  colonists  during  the  revolution, 
this  general  was  the  renewal  of  the  armistice,  Bojer  retained  the  presidency  until  1842,  when 
hot  it  proved  of  no  advantage  to  him ;  the  a  revolution  broke  out  against  his  power  and 
blacks  continued  to  receive  reinforcements  and  compelled  him  to  flee ;  and  soon  after  the  inhab- 
the  fever  raged  violently,  and  to  add  to  his  em-  itants  ^  the  east  rose  against  the  Haytiens, 
barraasment  an  Kng1it<h  fleet  appeared  off  the  overpowered  them,  and  in  1844  (Feb.  2)  form- 
ooast.  When  the  period  for  wmch  the  armis-  ed  Ui^nselves  into  an  independent  state  mider 
tioe  had  been  proclaimed  expired,  his  army  was  the  style  of  the  Dominican  republic  The  prea- 
reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  men,  poweriessfor  idency  of  Hayti  fell  to  Herrard  Riviere,  who 
either  offence  or  defence,  and  was  soon  after  marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  against 
driven  into  Cape  Haytien,  where  on  Nov.  30,  the  revolted  province,  but  was  soon  (April  9) 
1803,  the  French  general  capitulated  to  the  compelled  to  retire  within  his  own  borders, 
commander  of  the  V^nglUh  squadron.  On  Jan.  His  disgraceful  retreat  was  avenged  by  a  decree 
1, 1804,  the  Haytiens  formally  asserted  their  in-  dT  ban&m[ient  His  successor,  Guerrier,  died 
dependence ;  and  Dessalinea,  who  had  conduct-  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  elevation  to  power; 
ed  the  war  to  its  dose,  was  appointed  governor  he  waa  succeeded  by  Pierrot,  but  the  election 
for  life.  Not  content,  however,  with  the  sim-  of  this  patriot  was  scarcely  completed  before  ha 
pie  title  allotted  to  his  station,  and  in  imita-  became  disgusted  with  the  demoralized  condi- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  who  had  6  montha  before  tion  of  the  government  and  retired  into  private 
gmped  the  imperial  aoeptra  of  Fkanoe,  Dee-  life ;  and  hia  raoeevor,  Gen.  Bkdi^  died  befom 
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he  had  fairly  entered  upon  his  dnties.    In  1847  HAYWOOD.    I.  A  W.  oa  of  N.  0^  border- 

Faosdn  Soaloaquo  was  inducted  into  power,  ing  on  Tenn.,  and  watered  by  Big  Pigeon  river; 

The  new  president,  following  up  tlie  policy  of  area,  about  560  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850^  7,074,  of 

his  predecessors,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  whom  418  were  slaves.    It  lies  between  the 

so  many  casualties,  renewed  the  attempt  to  sul!-  Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  mountain,  and  has  a  rough 

jugate  the  eastern  republic,  and  actually  carried  surface  with  fertile  river  bottoms.  The  produo- 

hito  its  territory  an  army  of  6,000  men.    He  tions  in  1860  were  278,221  bushels  of  Indian 

was  oppoE«d  by  Santana  with  only  400  men,  com,  40,806  of  oata,  12,704  of  wheats  8,660  lbs. 

and  s^mally  defeated  at  Las  Carreras  on  the  of  tobacco,  and  66,406  of  butter.    There  were 

river  Ocoa,  April  21, 1849.    On  his  return  to  10  gristmills,  6  saw  mills,  26  churches,  and  824 

the  capital  he  not  only  managed  by  his  natural  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  coun^ 

cunning  to  evade  the  consequence  of  his  fail-  was  divided  in  1860  to  form  Jackson.    Capital, 

nre,  but  succeeded  in  concentrating  in  his  own  Waynesville.    U.  A  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained 

haiids  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  by  the  Hatehee  and  the  8.  fork  of  Forked  Deer 

government,  and  so  dispensed  it  as  to  attach  to  river ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 17,269, 

himself  a  strong  party,  by  means  of  which  he  of  whom  8,498  were  slaves.    It  has  an  even 

was  soon  after  enabled  to  assume  the  imperial  surface,  and  a  fertile,  well  cultivated  soil.    The 

dignitv.    On  Aug.  26  of  the  same  year  he  productions  -in  1850  were  754,510  bushels  of 

ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Faustin  I.,  Indian  com,  20,967  of  wheat,  67,276  of  oata, 

and  ouised  the  constitution  to  be  altered  to  67,971  of  sweet  potatoes,  162967  bales  of  cotton, 

meet  Uie  changed  circumstances  of  affairs;  and  and  121,475  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  12  grist 

to  consolidate  his  power,  he  surrounded  him-  mills,  2  saw  mills,  24  churches,  and  270  pupils 

self  by  a  court  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood,  attending  public  schools.   Capital,  Brownsville, 

dukes,  counts,  barons,  d:c.,  and  established  two  HAZARD,  a  game  at  dice,  which  requires 

orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  St.  Faustin  and  the  much  calculation,  and  at  which  any  number  of 

legion  of  honor.    He  was  subsequently  crowned  persons  may  piny.    The  person  who  takes  the 

with  great  pomp.    His  policv,  thus  supported  oox  and  dice  throws  a  chance  for  the  company, 

by  his  nobles,  became  despotic,  and  his  nabits  or  a  main,  which  must  be  not  less  than  4  nor 

too  expensive  for  the  condition  of  the  country,  more  than  9.    He  must  therefore  keep  throw- 

His  robberies  from  the  public  treasury  were  ing  till  he  brings  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  or  9.    The  term 

also  large,  and  the  proceeds  were  sent  out  of  nick  is  applied  to  the  company *s  chance  when- 

Uie  country  for  secunty  against  future  reclama-  ever  7  or  8  is  twice  thrown  in  succession,  or 

tions.    At  length,  however,  the  burden  became  whenever  7  or  8  is  followed  by  11  or  12 ;  it  is 

intolerable,  and  in  the  height  of  hb  power  his  also  iq)plied  whenever  any  number,  which  is  not 

career  was  arrested.    In  Jan.  1869,  a  revolt  was  that  of  the  company  ^s  chance,  is  followed  by  the 

raised  by  one  of  his  own  generals,  Fabre  Gef-  same  number  directly  afterward.    The  person 

frard.  who  was  instanUy  supported  by  the  whole  who  throws,  or  the  caster,  wins  his  stakes  when- 

population,  finding  that  not  even  his  own  para-  ever  he  throws  a  nick.  Whoever  chooses  to  lay 

siteaandsoldicrswerebase  enough  to  do  him  fur-  some  money  with  the  caster  puts  it  upon  the 

ther  service,  the  guilty  emperor  sought  refhge  table  within  a  circle  reserved  for  that  purpose, 

onboard  an  English  ship,  and  sailed  for  Jamaica.  Next^  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 

The  republic  was  again  proclaimed,  and  Gef-  caster,  he  knocks  the  box  upon  the  table  at  the 

firard  assumed  the  chief  authority,  with  the  title  money  of  the  person  with  whom  he  wishes  to 

of  president    In  Sept  1869,  a  band  of  conspir-  bet,  or  mentions  his  name.    It  is  optional  with 

ators  attempted  his  assassination,  but  succeeded  the  person  who  bets  inih  the  caster  to  bar  any 

only  in  murdering  his  daughter,  who  was  shot  throw  which  he  may  cast,  provided  neither  of 

through  a  window  of  her  Stther^a  house.    The  the  dice  is  seen ;  if  one  die  sliould  be  discoveo^, 

guilty  parties  were  soon  apprehended  and  ex-  the  caster  must  throw  the  other  to  it,  unless  the 

ecuted.    Since  the  defeat  of  Soulouque  by  the  throw  is  barred  in  proper  time.  The  person  who 

Dominicans,  a  trace  has  existed  between  the  throws  a  succesaon  of  mains  undoubtedly  wins ; 

two  governments  which  possess  this  isLwd;  it  but  his  success  is  only  a  matter  of  chance, 

is  now  probable  that  a  permanent  peace  may  be  whereas  he  who  secures  the  best  odds  by  cal- 

establisned.    Ilayti  was  the  aborigmal  name  of  culation  succeeds  by  his  powers  of  mathcmat- 

the  island,  and  signifies  mountainous ;  it  was  ical  application.    This  game  has  been  called  the 

restored,  after  a  disuse  for  800  years,  by  Dea-  ^*  aritnmcUc  of  dice.'' 

salines.    rSee  Dominican  Rxpubuc.)  HAZEI^  a  small  bush,  which  grows  in  neg- 

HAYWARD,  AsBAnAii,  an  English  writer  lected  tliickets,  producing  catkins  and  small 

and  translator,  born  about  1800.    His  works  fertile  flowers  upon  the  same  branches,  sue- 

are :  **  Statutes  founded  on  the  Common  Law  ceeded  by  a  sweet-kernelled  nut.    There  are 

Reports^*  (London,  1832);  a  prose  tranriation  two  species  common  to  thd  northern  United 

of  Goethe's  *'  Faust''  (1883-'47) ;  translation  of  States,  the  common  or  wild  hazel  and  the  ros- 

Savigny's  ^  Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Legisla-  trate  or  beaked  hazcL    (See  Filbebt.) 

tionand  Jurisprudence'* (1889);  ''Law  regarding  HAZLTTT,  Wiixiah,  an  English  author,  bom 

Marriage  with  the  Sister  of  a  Deceased  Wife"  in  Maidstone,  April  10,  1778,  died  in  London, 

(1846) :  ''  Juridical  Tracts"  (1856) ;  *'  Biograph-  Bept  18, 1880.    His  father,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 

ioal  aDd  CMtioal  Ettiya"  (1858).  man  who  was  fettled  ibra  abort  time  i&  tba 
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TJnited  States  daring  Hazlitt^B  chUdhood,  sent  HEAD,  Sib  Edmund  Walceb,  a  British  au- 
liini  to  the  Unitarian  college  at  Hackney  to  be  thor  and  statesman,  bom  in  Maidstone,  Kent, 
educated  for  the  ministry.  But  Hazlitt  had  a  in  1805.  He  was  cdacnted  at  Oxford,  and  after 
taste  for  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  art,  considerable  experience  in  the  public  service  was 
which  he  cnltivatea  to  the  neglect  of  his  the-  appointed  in  1847  lieutenant-govemor  of  New 
ological  stadies,  and  upon  leaving  college  he  Brunswick,  an  office  which  he  held  until  Sept. 
determined  to  become  a  painter.  He  painted  1854,  when  he  succeeded  the  earl  of  Elgin  as 
portraits,  with  tolerable  success,  but  finding  he  governor-general  of  Canada.  As  an  author  he 
was  not  likely  toreadi  the  high  standard  which  has  written  learnedly  on  art,  and  has  also  edit- 
he  had  set  for  himself,  he  renounced  the  art  and  ed,  with  notes  and  a  preface,  Kugler's  *^  Hand- 
embarked  in  a  literary  career.  In  1805  appeared  Book  of  Painting :  the  German,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
his  essay  on  "  The  Principles  of  Human  Ac-  Spanish,  and  French  Schools"  (2  vols.,  1854). 
tion"  (8vo.,  London),  which  he  always  considered  HEAD,  Sib  Geobqe,  an  English  author,  bom 
one  of  his  best  literary  performances.  Thence-  near  Rochester,  Kent,  in  1782,  died  in  London, 
forth  his  principal  support  was  derived  from  his  May  2, 1855.  He  was  attached  to  the  commis- 
contributions  to  the  periodicals  and  his  occasion-  sariat  department  of  the  British  army  during 
al  publications  and  lectures.  He  became  a  regu-  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  aU 
lar  contributor  to  several  London  newspapers  the  great  battles ;  he  also  served  in  Nova  Scotia 
of  political  articles  and  theatrical  and  art  criti-  and  the  Oanados.  He  wrote  several  works  illus- 
cisms,  the  latter  of  which,  notwithstanding  a  trating  his  experiences  in  the  military  service, 
frequent  tendency  to  preiudice  and  paradox,  are  of  which  that  entitled  '^  Forest  Scenes  and  In- 
remarkable  for  a  catholic  appreciation  of  the  cidents  in  the  Wilds  of  North  America"  is  the 
snbjec^  and  for  the  earnestness,  boldness,  and  best  known.  He  also  published  a  ^^  Homo 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  written.  These,  Tour,"  in  2  parts  (reprinted  as  one  work  in 
with  his  criticisms  on  literature  and  literary  2  vols.,  1840),  and  '^Kome,  a  Tour  of  Many 
men,  constitute  his  chief  daim  to  remembrance.  Dajrs"  (1849).  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Amon^  his  best  known  works  are :  **  Charactors  the  '^  Quarterly  Review." — Sib  Fbancis  Bond, 
of  Shi^espeare^s  Plays"  (8vo.,  London,  1817) ;  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  an  English  author, 
"  A  View  of  the  English  Stage"  (1818)  ;  "  Lee-  born  near  Rochester  in  1793.  While  an  officer 
tares  on  the  English  Poets"  (1818) ;  *^  Lectures  in  the  engineers  he  received  from  a  mining 
on  the  English  Gofnic  Writers"  (1819) ;  "  Table  company  an  invitation  to  explore  the  gold  and 
Talk"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1821) ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Lit-  silver  mines  of  South  America,  between  Bue- 
erature  of  ^e  Elizabethan  Age"  (1821);  "The  nos  Ayres  and  the  Andes.  He  arrived  in 
Spirit  of  the  Age"  (1825),  containing  comments  Buenos  Ayres  in  1825,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
on  the  leading  public  characters  of  the  day ;  an  completed  the  work,  having  crossed  the  pampas 
essay  on  the  fine  arts  in  the  "  Encyclopfedia  4  times  and  the  Andes  twice,  and  ridaen  np- 
Britannica ;"  and  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona-  ward  of  6,000  miles,  most  of  the  time  nnaocom- 
parte"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1828),  the  lost  intended  to  panied.  His  "Rough  Notes,"  published  after  his 
be  his  chief  work,  and  dictated  by  enthusi-  return  to  England,  give  a  graphic  description 
astic  admiration  of  hb  subject  In  1836  ap-  of  his  expedition.  In  Nov.  1835,  he  was  ap- 
peared hb  *^  Literary  Remains,"  with  a  notice  of  pointed  heutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
nb  life  by  hb  son,  and  thoughts  on  hb  genius  and  held  office  during  the  insurrection  of  1837, 
and  writings  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  and  Sergeant  after  which  he  retumed  home  and  published  a 
Talfourd  (2  vols.  8vo.).  Hazlitt^s  free  conn  narrative  in  which  he  justified  the  measures  he 
meats  upon  living  authors  made  him  many  ene-  bad  taken  ag^st  the  insurgents.  As  an  author 
mies,  and  hb  life  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  Sir  Franob  Head  b  widely  known  by  his  *'  Bub- 
oeaseleas  literary  labors,  although  hb  receipts  bles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,"  **  Life  of 
were  frequently  large.  He  was  married  in  1808,  Bmoe,  the  African  Traveller,"  "  Fagot  of  French 
and  divorced  in  1823,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  Sticks,"  and  ^*  Fortnight  in  Ireland."  He  is  an 
was  again  married.  He  lived  in  London  during  amnsing  tourist,  and  records  scenes  and  char- 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  in  a  house  in  West-  aoters  with  a  minuteness  emially  removed  from 
minster  once  occupied  by  Milton. — William,  tediousness  or  monotony.  He  enjoys  a  pension 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1810,  chiefly  of  £100  for  his  services  to  literature, 
known  in  the  world  of  letters  by  editions  of  HEADI£T,  Joel  Tyler,  an  American  an- 
some  of  hb  father's  works,  an  edition  of  the  thor,  bora  in  Walton,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec 
writings  of  De  Foe  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1840),  transit-  80,  1814.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  college 
tions  of  Michelet^s  ^  Roman  Republic,"  Guizot't  in  1839,  studied  at  the  Aubum  theolo^cal  semi- 
**  History  of  the  Englbh  Revolution"  (12mo.,  nary,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  New  York,  and 
1846)  and  "History  of  Civilization"  (3  vols,  was  pastor  for  2  years  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
12mo.,  1846),  Thierry's  "  History  of  the  Con-  Obliged  by  the  failure  of  his  health  to  abandon 
quest  of  England  by  the  Normans"  (2  vob.  hb  profession,  he  travelled  in  Europe  in  1842-'8, 
12mo.,  1847),  and  Hue's  "Traveb  in  Tartary,  and  after  his  return  publbhed  two  volumes  enti- 
Thibet,  and  China"  (1852) ;  and  an  edition  of  tied  "  Letters  from  Italy,"  and  "  The  Alps  and 
Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  with  additions,  the  Rhine"  (New  York,  1845),  which  were  ro- 
firom  the  earliest  period  to  the  close  of  the  last  ceived  with  favor.  Applying  himself  to  liternr 
geoeratioQ  (4  vob.  12mo^  1854).  tore,  he  published  **  Napoleon  and  hb  Mar- 
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•hals*^  (3  Yola.  ISmo.,  New  York,  1846),  a  work  trated  as  far  as  the  Ooppennino  rlrer,  which 

written  for  effect,  and  which  has  attained  a  he  descended  about  80  miles  to  the  Arctic  ocean, 

great  degree  of  popularity.    It  was  followed  in  thus  determining  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 

the  same  year  by  the  *^  Sacred  Mountains,**  and  northern  coast  of  America.    He  was  promoted 

in  the  following  year  by  ^*  Washington  and  his  for  these  senriceS)  and  in  1787  returned  finidly 

Generals^*  (2  vols.).  His  melodramatic  treatment  to  England.    In  1795  appeared  his  ^^  Journey 

of  sacred  subiects  in  the  former  work  was  much  from  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  Fort,  in  Hudson's 

criticized.    Among  his  later  publications  are  Bay,  to  the  Northern  Ocean;  undertaken  by 

lives  of  Oliver  CromwSll,  Winfield  Scott,  An-  order  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company  for  the  Dis- 

drew  Jackson,  and  Washington ;  *^  Adirondack,  covery  of  Copper  Mines,  a  North- West  Passage, 

or  Life  in  the  Woods"  (1849) ;   the  "  Impe-  &a,  in  the  Years  1769, 1770,  1771,  and  1773*' 

rial  Gaard  of  Napoleon  from  Marengo  to  Wa-  (4to.,  London). 

terloo**  (1852),  founded  on  a  popular  French        HEARNE,  Thomas,  an  English  antiquary 

history  by  E.  M.  de  St  Hilaire ;  a  '^  History  of  and  author,  bom  at  White  Waltham,  Berkshire, 

theSecond  War  between  England  and  the  Unit-  in  1678,  died  June  10,  1785.    He  was  gradu- 

ed  States"  (2  vols.,  1853) ;  *' Sacred  Scenes  and  ated  at  Oxford  in  1699,  and  became  janitor  of 

Characters;"  and  ^*Life  of  General  Havelock**  the  Bodleian  library  in  1701,  and  in  1712  sec- 

(1859).    Mr.  Headley  resides  near  Newburg  on  ond  librarian.    Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 

the  Hudson  river.    In  1854  he  was  elected  a  pointed  arcbitypographus  of  the  university  and 

representative  in  the  legislature,  and  in  1855  esquire  beadle  of  civil  law ;  but  being  a  strong 

was  chosen  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  for  Jacobite,  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  resign 

the  term  of  2  years  ending  Dec  81,  1857.  his  offices,  from  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 

HEALY,   GsoBOB   Phieb   Alexandbb,   an  allegiance  to  George  I.    Throughout  his  life  he 

American  painter,  bom  in  Boston  in  1808,    He  continued  to  entertain  opinions  hostile  to  the 

went  to  Paris  about  1886,  where  he  remained  house  of  Hanover,  and  frequently  introduced 

several  years,  alternating  his  residence  there  them  irrelevantly  into  the  prefaces  to  books 

with  occasional  visits  to  the  United  States,  which  he  edited.    His  plodding  industry,  as  well 

Among  the  pictures  executed  by  him  abroad  are  as  his  irritable  temper,  brought  upon  him  the 

portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  Marshal  Soult^  Gen.  ridicule  of  many  contemporarv  satirists,  and 

Cass,  dsc    At  home  he  has  painted  Calhoun,  Pone  has  described  him  in  the  ^*  Danciad,** 

WelMter,  Pierce,  and  other  prominent  American  under  the  name  of  **  Wormius,"  as  "  in  closet 

statesmen.    He  has  occasionallyproduced  large  close  ypent,  ....  on  parchment  scmps  yfed." 

historical  pictures,  of  which  ^*  Webster's  Reply  Among  Heamo's  most  valaable  publications, 

to  Hayne,"  illustrating  a  well  known  scene  in  which  amount  to  over  40,  and  the  greater  part 

American  legislative  history,  was  completed  in  of  which  were  printed  by  subscription  at  Ox- 

1851,  and  now  hangs  in  Faneuil  ball  in  Boston,  ford,  are  the  ^^  Life  of  JEifred  the  Great,"  from 

At  the  great  exhibition  of  Paris  in  1855  he  Sir  John  Spelman's  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 

exhibited  a  series  of  18  portraits  and  a  large  library  (8vo.,  1709);  Leland's  *^  Itinerary"  (9 

picture  representing  Franklin  urging  the  clf^ms  vols.  8vo.,  1710-*'12) ;  Leland's  ^*  Collectanea" 

of  the  American  colonies  before  Louis  XVI.,  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1715X  ^. 
for  which  he  received  a  medal  of  the  2d  class.        HEART,  a  hollow  muscular  organ  placed  in 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Healy  has  resided  in  Chicago,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  between  the  lungs  and 

and  among  his  most  recent  works  is  a  portrait  above  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from 

of  President  Buchanan.  the  stomach.    It  is  somewhat  conical  in  shape, 

HEARD,  a  W.  co.  of  Ga^  bordering  on  AUl,  the  axis  of  the  cone  being  directed  obliquely 

and  intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee  river;  from  its  upper  extremity  downward  and  forward 

area,  286  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  6,955,  of  whom  to  the  left    The  base  of  the  cone  is  the  upper 

2,829  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  part  of  the  heart ;  its  apex  is  the  lower.    The 

wooded  with  oak,  hickory,  and  pine.    Gold,  great  mass  of  the  heart  is  behind  the  sternum 

lead,  and  iron  have  been  found,  and  the  soil  is  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  but  the  apex  extends 

generally  ridi.    The  productions  in  1850  were  into  the  left  side  of  this  cavity.    The  upper 

265,242  bushels  of  Indian  com,  85,034  of  oata,  border  of  the  heart  is  just  behind  a  line  that 

41,854  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,884  bales  of  would  unite  the  third  costal  cartilages ;   the 

cotton.    There  were  24  churches  and  408  pu-  apex  of  this  organ  corresponds  to  the  interspace 

pils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  between  the  cartilages  or  the  5th  and  6th  ribs, 

estate  in  1856,  $888,088.    Capital,  Franklin.  nearly  2  inches  below  the  left  nipple.    In  the 

HEARING.    See  Acousnos,  and  Eab.  adult,  the  heart  is  about  5  inches  in  length,  8^ 

HEARNE.  Saxttkl,  an  English  explorer,  in  breadth,  and  2^  in  the  antero-posterior  diam- 
boiii  in  Lona<m  in  1745,  died  in  1792.  In  eariy  eter.  The  weight  of  the  heart  varies  accord- 
life  he  served  as  a  midshipman  under  Hood,  but  ing  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  pro- 
npon  the  conclusion  of  the  7  years'  war  he  en-  portion  usually  is  nearly  1  to  170  in  males  and 
tared  the  employment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  1  to  150  in  females.  According  to  most  anat- 
oompany,  at  whose  reoucst  he  made  several  omista,  it  averages  fh>m  10  to  12  ounces  in  the 
ioameys  into  the  northern  regions  of  British  adult  male,  and  from  8  to  10  in  the  female ;  but 
AmericainquestofaK.W.  passage  and  of  mines  Bouillaud  says  the  average  weight  in  adults 
of  line  preoUNM  metaJa.    In  1770-'71  he  peDe->  is  only  a  little  more  than  8  ounces.    In  old 
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ago  it  is  larger  than  in  middle  life. — ^The  the  base  or  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  Thenght 
heart  is  essentiallj  composed  of  4  cavities  or  ventricle  is  somewhat  pyramidal,  and  the  other 
chambers ;  the  two  npper  ones  are  the  aarides,  conical  The  left  ventricle  is  longer  than  the 
the  lower  ones  are  the  ventricles.  The  an-  right,  and  forms  almost  alone  the  apex  of  the 
rides  receive  the  blood  brought  by  the  veins  heart.  The  right  ventricle  is  often  called  ante- 
to  the  heart,  and  the  ventricles  are  the  parts  rior,  on  account  of  its  being  placed  almost  en- 
from  which  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  various  tirely  in  front  of  the  other.  In  the  two  ven- 
organs.  The  right  auride  receives  the  blood  tricles  we  have  to  study  nearly  similar  partSi 
from  the  whole  body  except  the  lungs,  and  the  which  are  the  openii%8,  the  valves,  and  a  peco- 
left  auride  the  blood  from  the  lungs.  (See  Cm-  liar  apparatus  chiefly  destined  to  move  some  of 
cuLATioN.)  In  adults  the  two  aurides  have  no  the  valves.  Two  openings  exist  in  each  ven- 
communication  with  one  another,  but  both  tride,  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  the  opening 
have  a  larse  aperture  of  communication  with  of  the  two  principal  arteries  of  the  body.  The 
the  ventrides.  Their  walls  are  much  thinner  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  the  aperture  of 
than  those  of  the  ventricles ;  they  are  both  in  communication  between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
continuity  with  the  largest  veins  of  the  body,  trides ;  the  larger  opening  belongs  to  the  right 
The  right  auride  is  the  larger  and  thinner;  ventricle.  These  two  openings  are  nearly  an 
it  is  an  enlargement  of  the  two  vente  cavsd,  inch  in  diameter;  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
united  with  the  right  ventricle  and  separated  ring  of  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  are  attached  the 
from  the  left  auricle  by  a  muscular  wall.  Many  valves  which  will  be  described  below.  In  the 
ooenings  may  be  seen  on  the  internal  surface  right  or  anterior  ventride  we  find  the  opening 
of  this  auricle :  1,  on  the  posterior  and  inferior  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  in  front  of 
part,  the  very  large  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  the  aunculo- ventricular  aperture,  near  the  wall 
cava ;  2,  on  the  upper  and  front  part,  the  superior  which  separates  the  two  ventricles  (the  septum 
vena  cava;  3,  ontheposterior  and  lower  part,  the  ventrieulorum).  In  the  left  ventricle  is  the 
coronary  sinus  by  which  the  blood  returns  from  opening  of  the  aorta,  in  front  and  to  the  right 
the  substance  of  the  heart;  4,  between  the  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture.  The  semi- 
right  auricle  and  the  correspoodiug  ventride,  lunar  valves  surround  the  orifices  of  the  aorta 
the  auriculo-ventricular  opening ;  5,  many  mi-  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  each  of  which 
nute  apertures  through  which  a  number  of  they  consist  of  8  semicircular  folds  of  the  endO' 
small  veins  throw  blood  into  the  auricles.  In  eardium^  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities 
the  right  auride  of  the  adult  we  find  several  of  the  heart,  with  an  addition  of  fibrous  tissae. 
parts  which  aro  vestiges  of  the  foetal  heart ;  for  Between  each  valve  and  the  corresponding  part 
instance,  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  is  much  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  there  is  a  pouch 
diminished ;  the  fossa  ovalU^  usually  a  simple  due  to  a  partial  dilatation  of  these  vessels.  The 
depression  on  the  interauricular  walls,  where  valves  have  an  npper  border  (the  free  one), 
an  opening  exists  in  the  foetal  heart,  which  may  which  is  straight,  and  a  lower  or  adherent  one, 
remain  in  adults  and  allow  a  mixture  of  the  which  is  convex.  The  other  system  of  valves 
black  and  the  red  blood.  Both  the  right  and  found  in  the  heart  differs  in  its  two  ventricles; 
left  aurides  have  an  appendix,  the  shape  of  in  the  right  one  the  system  is  composed  of  S 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  dog's  ear.  triangular  segments,  and  in  the  left  of  only  2: 
The  muscular  walls  of  the  appendices  are  very  the  SnX  forms  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  second 
thin,  and  their  cavity  is  a  continuation  of  that  the  mitral  valve.  Both  are  composed  of  douUe 
of  the  auricles.  In  the  two  appendices  there  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  an  additioa 
are  small  muscular  columns,  some  of  which  are  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  probably  of  some  musca- 
cylindrical,  running  transversely  across  the  inner  lar  fibres.  They  adhere  to  the  margin  of  the 
surface  of  those  extremities  and  of  the  a^oin-  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  give  insertioii 
ing  parts  of  the  auricles.  These  columns,  called  by  their  lower  surface  and  their  free  margin  to 
mu»cuU  peetinatiy  on  account  of  their  resem-  a  number  of  tendinous  cords,  the  chorda  tendi- 
blance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  more  numer-  nea.  The  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of 
ous  and  larger  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  ap-  the  valvular  apparatus  in  the  ventricles  is  soch 
pendix.  The  left  auricle  presents  5  openings;  that  when  these  two  muscular  pouches  contract 
one  is  the  aperture  communicating  with  the  (which  action  is  called  systole),  the  blood  tend- 
corresponding  ventride,  while  the  4  others  be-  ing  to  pass  by  the  4  openings  pushes  open  the 
long  to  the  pulmonary  veina  These  last  open-  semilunar  valves  and  escapes  freely  by  the  two 
ings  are  placed  very  near  one  another,  and  arterial  trunks ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  tri- 
sometimes,  instead  of  the  two  by  which  the  red  cuspid  and  mitral  valves  are  pushed  upward 
blood  comes  from  the  left  lung  into  the  auricle,  and  prevent  the  reflux  of  this  liquid  into  the 
there  b  but  one  large  aperture  on  account  of  auricles.  The  reverse  takes  place  at  the  time 
the  merging  of  the  two  left  pulmonary  veins,  of  dilatation  or  diastole  of  the  ventricles ;  the 
The  two  ventricles  constitute  a  much  larger  blood  tends  to  return  into  the  dilating  ventricles, 
portion  of  the  heart  than  the  aurides.  The  and  pushes  down  the  semilunar  valves,  which 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  notably  thicker  at>once  completely  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
than  those  of  the  right;  and  while  the  latter  ventricles;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  mitral 
ventricle  is  thicker  near  its  base  than  elsewhere,  and  tricuspid  valves  relax.  In  the  two  ven- 
the  left  one  ia  thicker  in  its  middle  part  than  at  trides  a  large  number  of  muscular  columns 
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(eolumna  eamea)  are  fonod.  These  oolnmns  and  from  left  to  riglit  on  tlio  anterior  surface, 
are  rounded,  and  originate  from  almost  all  the  The  bundles  of  fibres  belonging  properly  to 
parts  of  the  inner  suruce  of  the  ventricles,  npon  bat  one  of  the  ventricles  are  chiefiy  transver- 
which  they  interlace  in  all  directions.  There  are  sal  and  circniar,  so  tliat  their  general  direction 
8  Idnds  of  moscnlar  oolnmns:  1,  those  which  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  fibres  conmion 
are  adherent  all  along  their  length  with  the  to  both  ventricles.  The  bundles  of  fibres  Corn- 
wall of  the  ventricles ;  2,  those  which  are  free  mon  to  the  two  auricles  are  transversely  placed 
hi  their  middle  and  adherent  by  their  two  ex-  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  auri- 
tremities;  8,  those  which  adhere  by  one  ex-  cles.  The  bundles  belonging  properly  to  but 
tremity  to  the  ventricular  wall,  and  by  the  other  one  auricle  are  circular  or  spiral,  and  they  cross 
are  attached  to  tendinous  cords  inserted  upon  one  another  in  several  directions.  Around 
the  anriculo-ventricular  valves.  The  heart  b  nearly  all  the  venous  or  other  openings  of  the 
covered  outside  by  two  membranes,  constituting  heart  there  are  bundles  of  circular  fibres,  form- 
the  ftericardium^  and  lined  inside  of  its  cavities  ing  a  kind  of  sphincter. — ^Two  arteries,  the  an- 
by  a  thin  membrane,  the  endocardium.  The  terior  and  the  posterior  coronary,  furnish  red 
pericardium  consists  of  a  strong  layer  of  fibrous  or  arterial  blood  to  the  tissue  of  the  heart ; 
tissue  attached  to  the  fibrous  part  of  the  dia-  they  originate  in  the  aorta  near  its  origin.  The 
phragm  and  to  the  areolar  tissue  investing  the  veins  are  more  numerous,  as,  beside  the  great 
large  blood  vessels  springing  from  the  heart,  cardiac  vein,  there  are  many  smaller  ones.  The 
It  is  a  membranous  bag  fixing  the  position  of  nerves  of  the  heart  come  from  two  sources,  the 
the  heart.  The  inner  surface  of  this  fibrous  par  vagum  and  the  sympathetic.  A  peculiar  on- 
Img  is  lined  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  atomical  feature  of  the  heart  is  that  it  contains 
is  the  serons  pericardium,  extending  also  over  many  small  nervous  ganglia,  most  of  which 
the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  which  it  covers  con  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
entirely.  The  endocardium  is  an  extremely  ^Like  all  the  other  muscles  of  living  animals, 
thin  membrane  which  lines  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  endowed  with  irritability,  t.  f.,  the 
the  heart,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  inner  or  power  of  contracting  after  excitation  or  stim- 
epithelial  membrane  of  the  blood  vessels.  It  nlation.  The  heart  is  among  the  organs  in 
is  composed  of  a  superficial  layer  of  epithelium,  which  irritability  lasts  longest  after  death.  It 
placed  upon  a  delicate  stratum  of  fine  fibres  of  is  not  true,  however,  that,  as  stated  by  many 
fibrous  tissue.  The  various  valves  of  the  heart  physiologists,  the  heart  is  always  the  last  organ 
are  chiefly  formed  by  folds  of  this  membrane. —  to  lose  its  vital  properties.  Fontana  showed 
The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  presents  sev-  that  the  muscles  of  animal  life  (those  of  the 
eral  interesting  characters.  In  man  and  the  limbs  and  trunk)  often  remain  instable  longer 
higher  vertebrates  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  than  the  heart ;  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  has  shown 
variety  of  striated  or  striped  muscular  fibres,  that  the  iris,  the  diaphragm,  and  also  the  mus- 
but  the  stripes  are  less  marked  and  the  fibres  cles  of  the  limbs,  very  often  remain  much  longer 
thinner  than  in  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  and  irritable  than  the  heart,  not  only  in  animals  out 
the  fibres  present  the  important  peculiarity  of  also  in  man.  The  cases  of  longest  duration  of 
branching  and  anastomosmg  one  with  another,  irritability  after  death,  in  mnn,  recorded  by 
80  that  the  whole  muscular  fabric  of  the  ven-  Nysten,  are,  for  the  heart,  10^  liours,  and  for 
tricles  and  that  of  the  auricles  may  be  consid-  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  27  hours.  Carpenter, 
ered  as  two  complicated  and  inextricable  net-  with  almost  all  physiologists,  says  that  the  irri* 
works  of  muscular  fibres.  Another  peculiarity  tability  of  the  neart  is  much  less  speedily  de- 
of  the  heart  is,  that  there  is  no  areolar  tissue,  stroyed  in  cold  than  in  warm-blooded  animals. 
or  but  little,  between  the  fibres,  while  in  other  This  is  not  always  true.  Remak  has  seen  irrita- 
moscles  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  bility  continue  two  days  in  the  heart  of  birds 
tissue  between  fascicles  of  fibres.  In  conse-  and  mammals ;  Brown-Sdquard,  from  81  to  84 
qnence  of  the  interlacement  of  the  fibres  of  hours  in  Guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  and  53  hours 
the  heart,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  their  in  dogs ;  and  M.  Vulpian,  53,  57,  and  even  more 
disposition ;  but  if^  instead  of  trying  to  follow  than  93^  hours  in  dogs.  8o  far  as  we  know, 
npsmall  fascicles  offibres,  we  sttidy  the  arrange-  this  excee<ls  the  greatest  duration  of  the  irri- 
ment  of  large  bundles  or  bands,  we  find  that  tability  of  the  heart  in  cold-blooded  animals. 
there  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  the  fibres  Most  physiologists,  also,  say  that  in  newly  bom 
of  the  heart :  1,  those  belonging  to  the  two  animals  the  irritability  of  the  heart  lasts  longer 
ventricles  or  the  two  auricles ;  2,  those  which  after  death  than  in  adults.  This  is  true  only 
belong  only  to  one  of  these  pouches.  The  in  certain  circumstances,  and  especially  when 
bundles  common  to  the  two  ventricles  seem  to  the  temperature  of  the  newly  born  animal  has 
emerge  fW)m  the  apex  and  to  cover  the  anterior  been  much  diminished  before  death.  Very 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  heart.  At  the  frequently  the  heart  remains  much  longer  irri- 
base  of  the  ventricles  many  of  them  are  in-  table  in  adults  than  in  newly  bom  creatures.^ 
■erted  upon  the  fibrous  zone  placed  between  As  long  as  life  lasts  the  heart  has  movements 
these  pouches  and  the  auricles.  At  the  apex  which  afford  a  most  interesting  study.  We 
of  the  heart  these  bundles  partly  pass  inside  of  will  first  examine  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  partly  pass  obliquely  the  persistence  of  these  movements  after  death. 
from  right  to  left  on  the  posterior  suxiloce.  In  normal  conditions  the  two  auricles  contract 
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together,  and  posh  the  blood  into  the  yentri-  greatest  importance  ;  we  mean  that  bj  irhieh 

olea,  which,  after  having  been  distended  by  this  the  hearths  action  is  completely  or  incompletely 

liquid,  contract  in  their  turn  and  force  the  blood  stopped  at  once,  and  throngh  a  pecoliar  agency 

into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.    On  of  the  par  yagom,  one  of  the  nerves  of  the 

account  of  their  perfect  regolarity  these  move-  heart    This  stoppage  of  the  rhythmic  move* 

ments  are  called  rhyfhmied.    Whatever  be  the  ments  of  the  heart  is  the  nsnal  canse  of  death 

cause  of  rhythmical  action  of  the  heart,  it  seems  when  it  occnrs  suddenly  after  an  emotion,  after 

to  be  in  this  organ  itself^  as  when  the  heart  is  a  wound  (without  much  haemorrhage)  of  the 

taken  out  of  the  chest  it  continues  to  move  abdomen,  after  a  blow  on  the  cardiac  region, 

rhythmically.    Even  parts  of  the  heart  sepa-  after  certain  injuries  to  the  medulla  oblongata 

rated  from  the  rest,  as  shown  first  by  Haller,  orthe  medulla  spinalis,  after  drinking  cold  water 

continue,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  to  have  on  a  warm  day,  after  a  shower  bath,  &c.    It  is 

rhythmical  movements.    The  movements  of  in  this  way  also  that,  in  a  few  cases,  chloroform 

the  heart  may  persist  for  a  long  while  after  has  caused  death.    Dr.  Brown-^^quard  has  a»* 

death.    Boyle  has  seen  them  continue  7  hours,  certained  that  when  the  heart  is  stopped  l^ 

and  Hooke  more  than  12  hours,  in  newly  bom  this  peculiar  influence  of  the  nervous  system, 

dogs ;  M.  Yulpian  has  seen  the  auricles  of  a  it  is  usually  easy  to  set  it  in  action  again  by 

dog  moving  regularly  26^  hours  after  d^th,  mechanical  excitation  made  by  pressing  upon  it 

and  M.  Bousseau  states  that,  in  a  woman  decap-  through  the  walls  of  the  chest.    He  has  found 

itated  at  Rouen  in  1808,  the  4  parts  of  the  that  every  effort  of  dUatation  of  the  chest,  in 

heart  had  regular  contractions  and  relaxations  inspiration,  is  associated  with  some  retardation 

29  hour#af^r  death.     We  feel  inclined  to  of  the  heart's  action.    Taking  notice  of  thia 

doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  as  we  fact,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 

find  that  the  rhvthmical  movements  of  the  ven-  most  important  f&ct  that  when  respiration  is 

tricles,  if  not  of  the  auricles,  had  ceased  entire-  not  free  the  movements  of  the  heart  increase 

ly  in  less  than  one  or  two  hours  in  28  decapi*  in  freqaency  and  energy,  it  seems  quite  rational 

tated   men,    observed   by  Nysten,    Bochard,  to  recommend,  as  was  done  empirically  by  an 

Brown-S^uard,  Harless,  EOlliker.  &c.     In  4  author  of  the  last  century,  to  stop  respiration 

criminals,  hanged  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  for  a  short  time  (half  a  minute  or  a  little  more) 

the  movements  of  the  heart  had  stopped  in  in  cases  of  syncope.    The  nervous  centres  may 

much  less  than  an  hour.    When  the  movements  act  also  upon  the  heart  to  produce  an  augmen* 

of  the  heart  have  ceased,  it  is  usually  possible  tation  or  a  disturbance  in  the  movements  of  this 

for  a  time  to  reproduce  them.    Any  kind  of  organ ;  but  whether  these  modes  of  influence 

excitation,  such  as  a  puncture,  a  pressure,  the  are  direct  or  not  is  not  yet  positively  decided* 

influence  of  water,  of  acids,  of  alkalies,  of  heat,  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  least  in  many 

of  galvanism,  &c.,  may  renew  for  a  few  minutes  cases  it  is  through  a  disturbance  of  the  respira- 

or  a  much  longer  time  the  regular  contractions  tory  function  that  an  increase  or  irregularities 

and  relaxations  of  the  heart.    We  have  already  in  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  produced* 

said  that  the  heart  may  have  its  rhythmical  Most  of  the  German  physiologists  now  admit 

action^  although  separated   from   the   body,  that  the  cause  of  the  rhythmical  movements  of 

and  therefore  deprived  of  the  action  of  the  the  heart  is  a  peculiar  influence  exerted  by  small 

oerebro-spinal  axis.    We  may  add  that  the  re-  nervous  ganglions  that  are  found  in  thb  organ, 

searches  of  Bidder  on  the  spinal  marrow,  and  But  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  rhythm 

thoee  of  Brown-S^quard  on  the  medulla  oblon-  of  the  heart's  action  depends  upon  those  small 

gata  and  the  rest  of  the  encepholon,  show  that  gaoglion's.    In  the  first  place,  the  heart  in  the 

the  extirpation  of  these  nervous  centres,  in  embryo,  before  the  formation  of  the  nervous 

certain  animals,  does  not  necessarily  cause  system  in  its  tissues,  when  even  the  muscular 

death,  and,  still  more,  frequently  allows  life  and  fibres  are  not  yet  formed,  is  composed  of  cells, 

therefore  the  movements  of  the  heart  to  con-  which  have  regular  movements  ;  in  the  second 

tinue  for  many  months,  without  any  apparent  place,  the  various  veins  in  the  neighborhood  of 

alteration.     Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  heart,  although  there  is  no  ganglion  in  them, 

the  heart  has  regular  movements  during  the  have  rhythmical  contractions,  as  was  well  shown 

intra-nterine  life  in  monsters  deprived  of  any  by  Allison  of  Philadelphia ;  in  the  third  place, 

part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.    It  seems,  all  the  contractile  tissues  of  the  body,  although 

therefore,  that  we  ought  to  reject  entirely  the  without  ganglions,  may,  &a  shown  by  Brown-S6- 

views  of  Legallois  and  others,  who  considered  qu£urd,  have  rhythmical  movements. — Muscular 

the  spinal  cord  or  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the  irritability  in  the  heart,  as  everywhere  else,  seems 

source  of  excitation  of  the  movements  of  the  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  influence  of  blood, 

heart.    But  if  those  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  The  movements  of  the  heart,  therefore,  as  they 

axis  have  not  the  function  which  was  attnbut-  are  simple  manifestations  of  the  irritability  of 

ed  to  them,  they  have  undoubtedly  a  very  great  the  muscular  tissue  of  that  organ,  depend  also 

influence  upon  the  heart,  either  to  stop  or  di-  upon  the  action  of  the  blood.    Experiments 

minish,  or  to  increase  or  disturb,  its  rhyth-  made  by  Erichsen  show  that  ligatures  upon  the 

mical  action. — ^There  is  a  peculiar  influence  of  arteries  of  the  heart  are  soon  followed  by  the 

the  nervous  system  upon  the  heart  which  is  cessation  of  its  movements.     More  decisive 

still  insofllcientiy  known,  although  it  is  of  the  facts  published  by  Brown-S<^uard  show  that 
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when  not  only  the  moTementshnt  alio  the  irri-  the  heart  is  felt  to  strike  in  its  normal  position, 
tability  of  the  heart  have  ceased,  an  u^ection  are  onr  sarest  guides.  Snch  cases  are  nsnallj 
of  blood  into  the  coronary  arteries  may  restore  connected  with  undue  excitability  of  the  ner- 
both  the  irritability  and  the  movements  of  this  vous  system,  with  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
organ.  >¥e  cannot  enter  here  into  the  exposi-  or  with  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  The  serous  sac 
tion  of  the  principal  views  of  the  cause  of  the  enveloping  the  heart  ma/  be  inflamed,  consti- 
riiythmical  movements  of  the  heart,  but  it  tuting  pericarditis.  The  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
leems  most  probable  that  this  cause  consists  in  ease  are  frequently  trifling ;  the  most  common 
a  peculiar  change  taking  place  in  the  muscular  is  pain  referred  to  the  cardiac  region  or  to  the 
fibres  of  the  hearty  and  that  this  change  is  due  epigastrium,  and  extending  sometimes  toward 
to  the  influence  of  certain  principles  existing  the  left  shoulder.  The  pulse,  often  quite  unaf* 
around  these  fibres. — Much  discussion  has  taken  fected,  may  be  frequent  and  irregular ;  dyspncea 
place  concerning  the  direction  of  the  movements  is  not  commonly  marked,  though  in  rare  cases 
of  the  heart.  Harvey  and  two  able  American  it  may  become  so  severe  that  the  patient  is 
experimenters,  Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore,  assert  unable  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture  (or- 
that  when  the  ventricles  contract  they  elongate  thopnoea).  In  the  course  of  the  disease  lymph 
and  their  apex  protrudes.  Most  other  physiolo-  is  effused,  by  which  the  opposite  surfaces  are 
gists  aflSrm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ventricles  roughened ;  afterward  serum  may  be  poured 
shorten.  These  two  statements  may  be  recon-  out,  distending  the  sac  of  the  pericardium, 
died ;  the  writer  has  seen  the  ventricles  short-  When  recovery  takes  place,  the  two  surfaces  of 
en  in  dogs  as  long  as  the  movements  of  the  the  pericardium  are  found  adherent,  thus  to  a 
heart  were  vigorous,  and  elongate  when  they  greater  or  less  extent  obliterating  #s  cavity, 
became  feeble.  Carpenter  states  that  the  apex  Rheumatism  and  Bright^s  disease  are  the  most 
of  the  ventricles  when  they  contract  describes  common  causes  of  pericarditis.  Sometimes  it 
a  spiral  curve  from  right  to  left  and  from  behind  arises  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from 
forward.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  from  left  to  the  neighboring  pleura,  and  it  may  result  from 
right  that  the  point  is  directed.  Harvey  tbousht  external  injury.  For  the  diagnosis  of  pericar- 
that  the  heart,  at  Uie  time  of  the  ventricmar  ditis  we  must  rely  mainly  on  the  physical  signs, 
contraction,  strikes  the  wall  of  thd  chest  by  its  Early  in  the  disease  there  is  developed  over  the 
«>ex.  This  view  is  no  longer  admitted ;  almost  heart  a  friction  sound  commonly  double,  super- 
all  physiologists  think  that  it  is  by  the  middle  ficial,  limited  in  extent,  and  not  heard  along 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  right  ventricle  that  the  the  course  of  the  great  blood  vessels.  Where 
heart  strikes  the  breast.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  the  disease  proceeds  on  to  effusion,  as  this  in- 
still a  debated  question  whether  the  beating  creases,  the  friction  sound  may  be  gradually  lost, 
takes  place  during  the  systole  or  contraction  of  at  the  same  time  that  the  area  of  the  hearths 
the  ventricles,  or  during  their  dilatation  or  dia-  dulness  as  discovered  by  percussion  is  markedly 
stole. — Two  sounds  accompany  the  movements  increased.  Pericarditis  is  not  an  uncommon 
of  the  heart ;  one  of  these  sounds,  known  as  disease,  and  in  itself  is  commonly  attended  with 
the  first,  is  dull  and  prolonged,  while  the  second  little  danger ;  when  however  the  inflammation 
is  sharp  and  short.  The  first  sound  coexists  affects  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  the 
with  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  pulsation  affection  becomes  one  of  the  gravest  charac- 
of  arteries ;  the  second  is  produced  a  very  short  ter.  It  commonly  requires  little  treatment ;  the 
time  after  the  first.  The  principal  cause  of  local  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  cardiac  re- 
these  sounds  is  the  sudden  tension  of  the  valves  gion,  and  the  enforcement  of  rest  with  proper 
of  the  heart.  The  first  sound  is  principally  due  regimen,  are  all  tiiat  will  be  found  necessary; 
to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  aunculo-ventricu-  when  effusion  has  taken  place,  diuretics  may  be 
lar  valves  when  the  ventricles  contract ;  the  resorted  to ;  the  employment  of  mercurials  is 
second  sound  is  chiefly  due  to  the  tension  of  the  advocated  by  many  practitioners.  Occasion- 
valves  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  pul-  ally  pericarditis  is  of  tubercular  origin.  Tu- 
monary  artery.  Other  causes  add  their  action  beroles  deposited  beneath  the  pericardium  give 
to  the  preceding  for  the  production  of  these  two  rise  to  inflammation,  and  the  plastic  matter 
sounds,  or  of  one  of  them ;  we  will  only  men*  exuded  becomes  a  nidus  for  a  new  forma- 
tion the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  wall  tion  of  tubercle.  Such  pericarditis  is  essen- 
of  the  chest,  the  muscular  contraction,  the  col-  tially  chronic,  and  like  tubercular  peritonitis  it 
lision  of  the  particles  of  the  blood  with  each  may  exist  where  there  is  no  corresponding  de- 
other,  and  the  friction  of  this  liquid  against  velopment  of  tubercle  in  the  lung.  The  disease 
the  walls  of  the  heart  and  against  the  mouth  of  may  be  suspected  when  in  a  tuberculous  con- 
the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  (See  stitution  pericarditis  arises  without  the  coex- 
Blood,  CiRcruLTioN,  Pulse,  &c.)^Di8xask8  istence  of  Bright^s  disease  or  rheumatism,  or 
OF  THX  HxABT.  The  heart  may  be  affected  pleuropneumonia,  or  without  the  reception  of 
with  violent  palpitation  or  with  irregulari-  an  external  injury.  In  its  treatment  the  pa- 
tj  of  action  witliout  the  presence  of  organic  tient^s  strength  should  be  early  supported,  and 
disease,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discrim-  while  counter-irritation  may  be  employed,  cod 
inate  such  cases  ;  the  absence  of  increased  dnl-  liver  oil,  iodine,  and  the  preparations  of  iron 
Bess  over  the  cardiac  region,  of  all  signs  of  val-  may  be  administered  with  some  prospect  of 
volar  affection,  and  the  Ikct  that  the  point  of  benefit. — Endoearditit.    The  lining  membrane 
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of  the  heart,  particularly  in  the  course  of  acuta  or  freqaenc]r  of  the  pulse.  It  is  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  is  liable  to  inflammation,  and  con-  such  degeneration  tnat  the  greater  number  of 
sequent  to  this  inflammation  the  valves  become  instances  of  rupture  of  the  heart  itself  which 
thickened,  contracted,  or  deformed  by  the  depo-  sometimes  though  rarel  j  occucs,  are  to  be  found, 
sition  of  fibrinous  concretions  on  their  free  edges.  These  cases,  when  independent  of  external  iii> 
The  general  symptoms  of  the  diseaseare  not  well  jury,  occur  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in 
marked ;  febrile  reaction,  some  local  uneasiness  the  female,  in  advanced  than  in  early  life.  The 
about  the  heart,  and  the  occurrence  of  murmur  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  is  to  be  sought 
at  Uie  apex  or  the  base,  are  those  most  com-  in  some  sudden  congestion  of  Uie  heart,  pro- 
monly  met  with.  Rest,  regimen,  and  depletion  duced  by  violent  effort,  sudden  passion  or  emo' 
are  tae  remedies  most  to  be  relied  on.  Endo-  tion,  the  shock  of  the  cold  bath,  or  other- 
carditis  in  itself  is  very  rarely  a  serious  com-  wise.  Death  is  conmionly  immediate,  or  at  moat 
pliunt,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  valvular  disease,  is  delayed  but  a  few  hours.  Rupture  of  one  or 
the  valves  becoming  incompetent  to  the  perfect  more  of  the  chorda  tendmecB^  or  of  one  of  the 
performance  of  their  office^  either  opposing  the  valves,  though  still  rare,  occurs  more  frequently 
free  flow  of  the  blood  in  its  proper  course,  or  than  rupture  of  the  heart  itself.  Faintnes% 
permitting  its  regurgitation  into  the  cavity  from  precordial  anxiety,  palpitation,  and  irreffularitgf 
which  it  had  just  been  thrown  ;  and  this  again  of  the  pulse  come  at  the  moment  of  the  acd- 
leads  to  secondary  changes  in  the  structure  of  dent,  and  if  a  valve  be  injured  are  attended 
the  heart  itself.  When  a  valvular  murmur  is  with  the  murmur  diagnostic  of  the  ii\]ury.^- 
once  produced,  it  remains  permanent  unless  it  The  heart  is  sometimes  affected  with  aneurism, 
becomes  inaudible  from  an  enfeebled  action  of  this  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
the  heart — Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation,  The  left  ventricle.  It  may  consist  in  a  gradual  and 
general  mass  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  its  separate  uniform  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  wfdl  of 
parts,  are  liable  to  become  enlarged,  either  from  the  heart,  or  in  a  dudden  pinching  of  the  wall 
an  overgrowth  of  its  muscular  substance,  or  with  a  more  or  less  constricted  orifice.  Its  di- 
from  the  dilatation  of  its  cavities,  or  from  the  agnosis  is  obscure,  the  disease  presenting  few 
combination  of  both.  Both  alterations  produce  or  no  symptoms  unless  very  extensive,  when 
an  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  and  in  the  symptoms  are  common  with  those  of  dila- 
both  the  apex  of  the  heart  strikes  below  and  tation  of  the  heart.  The  patient  either  dies 
to  the  left  of  the  normal  point  In  hypertrophy  suddenly  from  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  or  la 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  heaving  and  forcible,  worn  out  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  circulft- 
the  puBe,  if  Uiere  be  no  valvular  complication,  tion  and  its  attendants,  congestion  and  effusion, 
full  and  strong,,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  pro-  Occasionally  both  tubercle  and  cancer  attack 
longed ;  while  in  dilatation  the  first  sound  is  the  heart,  but  only  as  part  of  a  general  disease 
abort  and  clear,  the  impulse  feeble,  and  the  whose  principal  manifestations  are  shown  in 
pulse  weak.  Hypertroph ji  of  the  heart  is  almost  other  organs.  They  present  no  peculiar  symiH 
always  caused  by  some  obstruction  in  the  course  toms,  and  are  not  subjects  of  treatment.  Ine 
of  the  circulation  beyond  the  hypertrophied  heart  is  liable  to  be  detruded  from  its  natural 
part ;  in  most  instances  this  obstruction  is  val-  position  by  various  intra-thoracic  diseases,  moat 
Yular,  or  it  may  be  an  aneurism  or  diseased  commonly  and  to  the  greatest  extent  by  plea- 
aorta,  or  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood,  as  risy  with  effusion.  With  extensive  pleuritic 
in  Bright's  disease.  Hypertrophy  or  dilatation  effusion  on  the  left  side  the  heart  may  beat  be- 
with  valvular  disease,  though  often  compatible  neatb  or  even  to  the  right  of  the  right  nipple, 
witli  a  prolonged  and  useful  existence,  sooner  These  cases  are  readily  distinguished  by  the 
or  later,  if  the  patient  escape  death  from  syn-  coincidence  of  the  signs  of  pleurisy.  As,  how- 
cope  or  aponlexy,  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  ever,  the  heart  is  sometimes  placed  congeni- 
the  lungs  ana  liver,  and  finally  to  general  drop-  tally  on  the  right  rather  than  on  the  left  side, 
sy. — ^The  treatment  of  these  diseases  consists  difficulty  of  diagnosis  may  occur.  This  will  be 
largely  in  the  avoidance  of  all  physical  and  obviated  by  recollecting  ^at  when  the  heart  ia 
moral  causes  of  undue  excitement,  in  the  em-  thus  congenitally  misplaced,  the  liver  is  likewise 
ployment  of  a  simple  and  digestible  but  nutri-  transpoi^  to  the  left  side,  while  the  spleen  ia 
tious  diet,  and  in  the  use  of  passive  rather  thim  found  on  the  right.  Such  displacements  pro- 
active exercise.  As  ansamia  greatly  increases  duce  no  symptoms. — In  rare  cases  calcareooa 
the  violence  of  the  hearths  action,  the  prepara-  matter  is  deposited  in  the  pericardium,  often  in 
tions  of  iron  are  often  useful.  When  conges-  altered  and  diseased  valves,  particularly  in  old 
iiona  or  dropsy  supervene,  they  must  be  met  persons.  Such  cases  have  given  rise  to  the  ao* 
with  suitable  treatment. — ^The  heart  is  subject  counts  of  hearts  converted  into  bone,  and  the 
to  changes  of  consistence,  and  amon^  these  the  like,  which  are  mere  popular  exaggerations, 
most  important  is  fiitty  degeneration.  Here  HEAT  (Saxon,  hcBt%  the  name  CK>th  of  a  cer- 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart  is  affected,  tain  primary  sensation  which  can  be  defined 
becoming  in  part  replaced  by  fatty  and  ^anu-  only  by  its  synonymes,  warmth,  calidity,  &c., 
lar  matter.  The  disease  is  best  discrimmated  ana  also  of  the  unknown  agency  or  cause  that 
by  the  general  signs  of  fatty  atrophy,  by  the  produces  the  sensation,  together  with  a  great 
feebleness  of  the  hexirt's  action  and  sounds,  and  variety  of  phenomena  in  the  material  world, 
by  liability  on  any  exertion  to  great  irregularity  All  bodies  with  which  we  are  familiar  are  in- 
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oessantly  under  the  inftoenoe  of  this  agent,  its  bodies,  it  is  certain,  become  permanentlj  elon- 
presence  being  an  indispensable  condition  to-  gated  bj  repeated  heating;  hence  it  is  that 
ward  fitting  the  globe  ou  which  we  are  for  the  the  bars  of  old  fire  grates  are  often  found  dis- 
habitationoflife  and  intelligence.  (SeeCKNTRAL  torted;  and  lead  pipes  conveying  hot  water 
Hbat,  and  Animal  Ueat.)  In  this  article  will  have  lengthened  several  inches  in  a  few  weeks, 
be  considered  those  fandamental  laws  of  the  being  thrown  into  carves.  Glass  without  lead, 
action  of  heat  upon  bodies  generally  which  and  platiDum,  expand  so  nearly  alike,  that  they 
constitute  the  science  of  thermotios,  with  some  can  be  soldered  or  otherwise  united  in  machin- 
reference  to  applications  and  to  the  relations  of  ery,  and  exposed  to  heat  or  cold  without  being 
beat  to  other  forces.  Our  sensations,  as  well  as  caused  to  separate.  Most  substances  expand 
observations  upon  bodies,  teach  us  that  heat  more  rapidly,  some  very  violently,  as  in  ascend- 
can  exist  or  manifest  itself  through  a  wide  ing  they  approach  the  melting  or  vaporizing 
ranse  of  variation.  A  given  point  or  intensity  point ;  and  m  descending,  they  contract  cor- 
in  this  range  forms  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  respondingly  just  before  and  after  condensation 
constitutes  the  temperature  of  the  body  or  or  solidification.  In  sulphuric  acid  no  such  in- 
space  affected  by  it  I.  Changes  of  temperature  equality  is  observed ;  in  water,  cast  iron,  bis- 
are  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  volume  of  muth,  and  antimony,  the  result  at  the  melting 
bodies.  As  a  rule,  all  bodies  undergo  an  increase  point  is  the  reverse ;  but  in  sulphur,  phospho- 
of  volume  (expansion  or  dilatation)  while  heated,  rus,  mercury,  &c,  especially  near  the  freezing 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  (contraction)  point,  the  disturbance  is  very  marked.  Mercury 
upon  cooling.  Supposing,  now,  a  convenient  contracts  so  violently  just  before  and  after  freez- 
substance  found,  the  expansion  of  which  shall  ing,  at — 89^,  as  to  have  led  some  observers  into 
be,  through  a  wide  range,  exactly  proportional  the  error  that  it  may  freeze  indifferently  at — 88% 
to  the  sensible  temperature  imparted  to  it ;  it  is  — 42®,  or  even  — 46°.  The  force  with  which 
evident  that  the  observed  expansion  of  such  bodies  expand  and  contract  is  enormous,  and  in 
substance  will  indicate  the  existing  tempera-  practical  operations  must  always  be  allowed  for. 
tare,  and  show  its  variations.  In  the  common  In  middle  latitudes,  the  variation  between  sum- 
method  with  us  of  measuring  temperatures,  a  mer  and  winter  temperatures  may  be  stated  at 
range  equal  to  1 1  ?  of  ^he  variation  between  the  not  less  than  80''.  In  iron  bars  or  beams  abutting 
freeing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  as  shown  against  or  immovably  fixed  in  walls,  there  is  in 
by  the  expansion  of  mercury,  is  taken  as  the  consequence  generated  an  immense  pulling  or 
unit  or  single  degree  (1°)  of  sensible  tempera-  pushing  force ;  this,  in  a  bar  no  more  than  10 
tore ;  the  succession  of  degrees  of  this  magnir  feet  long,  has  been  calculated  at  not  less  than  50 
tode  constitutes  Fahrenheit  s  scale.  To  our  sen-  tons  to  the  square  inch,  acting  through  the  mi- 
aations,  a  body  is  hot  or  cold  according  to  the  nute  distance  of  the  elongation  or  contraction, 
difference  of  its  temperature  from  our  own ;  Hence,  the  ends  of  railway  bars  cannot  be  al- 
but  our  sense  of  heat  is  inaccurate,  and  often  lowed  to  come  into  absolute  contact ;  and  the 
fidlacious.  If,  having  one  hand  in  a  vessel  of  parts  of  buildings  or  bridges  must  be  fitted  to 
warm,  and  the  other  in  one  of  cold  water,  we  at  slide  or  play  to  a  certain  extent  upon  each  other, 
once  immerse  both  in  water  of  a  mean  between  Acting  upon  the  arches  of  an  iron  bridge,  the 
the  two  temperatures,  this  will  be  felt  as  warm  sun's  heat  during  the  middle  of  the  day  has 
by  the  hand  removed  from  the  colder  liouid,  caused  an  elevation  of  an  inch  or  more ;  and  a 
and  as  cold  by  the  other.  Ileat  and  cola,  as  single  one  of  the  gigantic  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
known  to  us,  are  relatively,  not  absolutely  dif-  tubular  bridge  has  been  lengthened  from  1  to  8 
ferent;  they  are  only  higher  or  lower  degrees  inches  during  a  hot  day,  warping  toward  the 
of  heat  Increase  in  length  of  bodies,  due  to  exposed  side — the  tubes,  to  allow  of  this  play, 
beat,  is  termed  linear  expansion ;  and  increase  bemg  on  rollers.  The  Bunker  hill  monument, 
in  volume,  cubical  expansion.  (See  Expansion.^  a  granite  obelisk,  221  feet  high,  is  during  a 
A  few  facts  may  here  be  added.  Solids  expand  bright  day  so  expanded  on  the  side  toward  the 
least  of  all ;  but  their  enlargement  is  easily  sun,  that  its  top  is  swayed  through  an  irregular 
made  sensible,  and,  by  an  apparatus  in  form  of  ellipse,  returning  to  perpendicularity  only  when 
the  pyrometer,  measnrable.  Under  the  same  all  its  sides  are  oi  equal  temperature,  as  on 
augmentation  of  heat,  different  solids  expand  cloudy  days  or  in  the  night.  The  snapping  of 
very  differently.  Kopp  finds  that  certain  crys-  stoves  while  heating  or  cooling,  of  trees  in  ex- 
taJs,  as  fluor  spar,  arngonite,  &c.,  expand  more  tremely  cold  weather,  and  the  breaking  of  thick 
than  many  of  ttie  metals,  which  were  formerly  glass  or  earthen  vessels  by  very  cold  or  hc^ 
ranked  first ;  and  the  rate  of  expansion  of  ice,  liquids,  are  illustrations  in  different  ways  of  the 
oonld  it  be  observed  through  the  same  range,  is  prmciple  under  consideration.  The  fracture  of 
greater  than  that  of  anv  metal,  being,  between  glass  vessels  in  heating  is  avoided  by  making 
is*  and  212*,  one  port  in  267.  Wood  expands  them  very  thin,  by  applying  heat  graduallv,  or 
ohiefiy  in  a  direction  transverse  to  its  nbres,  by  thinly  coating  them  without  with  a  conduct- 
very  little  in  length;  and  hence  wood,  as  ing  body,  as  copper.  (For  certain  compensations 
well  as  lucullite,  has  been  used  for  pendulum  of  expansion,  see  Clocks  and  Watches.)  D- 
rods.  The  contraction  of  bodies  upon  cooling  ouids  are  more  expansible  than  solids ;  but  they 
is  sometimes  not  so  great  as  their  previous  aiffer  widely  among  themselves.  From  82*  to 
ekpansioo;  perhaps  it  is  never  ao  great.    Some  212*,  pure  water  expands  in  volume  about  1 
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I>art  in  2Si;  fixed  oOa,  1  in  12.    Among  solida,  oondneting  power  bj  ^  to  |.    In  metals,  more- 

those  of  lowest  points  of  fhsion.  and  among  li-  over,  the  power  of  condaoting  has  been  foond  to 

2 aids,  those  most  Yolatile,  are  in  the  greatest  diminish  with  rise  of  their  temperatnre.  Avery 

egree  expansible.    Expansion  in  liquids  occurs  osefol  table  for  practical  men  is  tibat  of  Mr. 

with  enormous  force,  but  its  effect  is  nsoaU j  in  Hutchinson,  in  which  the  substances  are  placed 

C»  compensated  by  enliurgement  of  the  contain-  in  the  order  of  their  resistance  to  the  paasafle  of 
vessel ;  and  because  of  tJie  latter  change,  the  heat,  or  of  their  relative  warmneas  for  b^dins 
apparent  is  usually  less  than  the  absolute  ex-  material,  slate  being  taken  as  the  unit,  and  lead 
pansion  of  a  liquid.  II.  Heat  is  communicated  being  laist,  as  the  best  conductor  in  the  list : 
in  various  ways,  through  bodies  or  spaces,  thus,  plaster  and  sand,  18.70 ;  plaster  of  Paria, 
These  may  be  summed  up  in:  1,  conduction,  20.26;  Roman  cement,  20.88 ;  lath  and  plaster, 
occurring  munly  in  solids^  and  consisting  in  a  25.65;  fir,  27.61;  oak,  88.66;  asphalt,  45.19; 
process  by  which  a  substance  passes  the  heat  it  Napoleon  marble,  58.27;  brick,  60.14;  fire 
may  receive  from  particle  to  particle  through  brick,  61.70;  Lunelle  marble,  75.41;  various 
its  mass;  2,  convection,  or  carrying,  occurring  kinds  of  stone,  61  to  95;  slate/lOO;  Yorkshire 
in  all  fluids,  in  which  heated  particles  rise  by  flag,  110.04;  lead,  521.84.  Bodies  perfectly 
their  superior  levity,  conveying  their  heat  with  homcM^neous,  and  crystals  of  the  regular  sy»- 
them,  to  be  given  out  to  other  parts;  and,  8,  tem  (monometric),  conduct  heat  with  equal 
radiation,  occurring  through  space,  and  through  fiscility  in  all  directions.  Tyndall  has  found 
certain  bodies,  sohd  or  fluid,  termed  diather-  in  wood  8  unequal  axes  of  heat  conduction,  oo- 
manous,  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  the  trans-  besion,  and  permeability  to  liquids^  which  oo- 
mission  of  the  rays  of  light  'Die  conductibility  indde  with  each  other,  the  greatest  with  the 
of  different  solid  substances  is  at  once  proved  greatest  and  the  least  with  l£e  least,  and  with 
and  roughly  compared  by  attaching  at  equal  tiie  axes  of  elastici^  discovered  by  Savart.  Of 
distances  along  rods  of  them  small  weiffhts,  these,  the  greatest  is  that  parallel  to  the  fibres, 
as  marbles,  by  wax,  and  then  applying  a  high  the  least  tbat  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  and 
heat  at  one  end  of  the  rods.  In  a  homogeneous  parallel  or  tangential  to  the  rings,  and  the  mean 
rod  of  any  metal,  the  bits  of  wax  will  be  melted  that  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  and  also  to  the 
in  regular  succession ;  but  in  some  of  the  rods  rings.  Thus,  in  cutting  staves  for  casks,  it  is 
this  travelling  of  heat  will  be  much  more  rapid  well  known  that  these  must  be  cut  across  the 
than  in  others.  It  is  by  its  rapid  conduction  of  rings,  the  direction  tangential  to  the  rings  being 
beat  that  a  silver  or  c<^per  vessel  receiving  a  that  of  least  permeability.  The  heat-condnct- 
bot  liquid  is  at  once  too  warm  to  be  held  in  the  ing  power  of  wood  bears  no  definite  relation  to 
hands ;  while,  from  want  qf  this  property,  a  its  density.  American  birch,  one  of  the  light- 
glass  or  earthen  vessel  can  be  grasped  very  est  woods,  conducts  heat  better  than  any  o^er. 
near  to  the  portion  in  contact  with  boiling  Oak,  very  dense,  conducts  nearly  as  well;  but 
water.  So,  tne  hand  b  burned  bv  seizing  a  iron-wood,  density  1.426,  is  very  low  in  con- 
metallic  rod  red-hot  at  one  end;  but  not  by  ducting  power.  Air  saturated  with  watery  va- 
grasping  a  wooden  rod  even  nearer  to  the  por  has  its  conducting  power  increased  nearly 
higher  heat  of  a  burning  part.  Thus  all  bodies  in  a  triple  ratio— «n  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
are  divisible  into  the  daases  of  good  and  poor  damp  air  most  rapidly  robs  the  body  of  its  heat, 
conductors  of  heat,  though  among  solids  this  and  hence  feels  moro  cold  than  dry  air.  As 
property  is  possessed  in  very  variable  degree,  a  partial  iUustration  of  the  relative  conducting 
liquids  and  gases  do  not  conduct  heat  in  any  powers  of  bodies  in  different  states,  it  may  be 
degree  appreciable  by  ordinary  means ;  a  ther-  mentioned  that  a  metal  bums  the  hand  at  120% 
mometer  mserted  a  little  below  the  surface  of  while  contact  with  a  liquid,  without  motion, 
water  on  which  ether  is  burning,  or  a  hot  body  may  not  scald  at  150^ ;  and  an  atmosphere  of 
laid,  is  scarcely  affected ;  and  a  mass  of  air  can-  800^  has  been  endured  for  some  minutes  with- 
not  be  heated  by  contact  of  a  hot  body  above  out  ii\jury.  The  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  poor 
it.  But  the  differing  conductibilitiee  of  solids,  conductor,  first,  because  mainly  comp<»ea  of 
among  which  silver  stands  highest,  the  metals  oxides,  and  secondly,  because  formed  m  porous 
generally  best,  and  all  porous  and  heterogeneous  and  heterogeneous  strata.  Hence  it  is  that,  in 
substances,  as  wood,  ashes,  the  hairy  coverings  temperate  latitudes,  freezing  can  never  extend 
of  animals,  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  woven  during  the  cold  months  to  any  great  depth, 
fitbrica,  owing  to  constant  change  of  conducting  Applications  of  poor  conductors  for  the  proven- 
medium  fi!om  solid  to  fur,  very  low,  afford  re-  tion  of  the  escape  of  heat  from  bodiei^  or  its 
suits  of  the  highest  importance  in  view  of  the  enti*ance  into  those  designed  to  be  kq)t  cold, 
comforts  and  Sie  arts  of  mankind.  Unfortu-  are  upon  the  same  principle,  and  very  numer- 
nately,  the  tables  of  conducting  power  prepared  ous.  We  term  poor  conductors  warm,  because 
by  different  observers  are  somewnat  at  variance,  they  retain  the  heat  of  the  body,  not  because 
llie  latest  results  are  those  of  Calvert  and  John-  they  have  heat  to  impart  TJnrivaUed  in  this 
■on :  silver,  100 ;  gold,  98. 1  to  84 ;  copper,  roll-  respect  are  the  down  of  the  eider  duck  and  the 
ed,  84.5 ;  mercury,  67.7;  aluminum,  66.5;  zinc,  finer  white  furs  of  the  polar  regions.  We  thus 
forged,  64.1 ;  iron,  forged,  48.6 ;  platinum,  87.9 ;  find  the  philosophy  of  clothing  in  relation  to 
cast  iron,  85.9 ;  lead,  28.7 ;  bismuth,  6.1.  They  temperature,  ana  the  order  of  value  in  view  of 
ibond  that  .01  of  impurity  often  reduced  the  warmth,  viz. :  fan^  wool,  cotton,  silk,  linen  t 
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also,  in  |>art,  of  fire-proof  safes ;  and  whollj,  processes.    Thus,  the   degrees  of  heat  with 

of  the  lining  of  fomaces  with  fire  brick,  to  keep  whidi  we  are  familiar  may  be  compared  to  the 

in  heat  and  intensify  combustion ;  of  tne  wrap-  middle  links  in  an  endless  chiun,  of  neither  ex- 

ging  of  ice  in  flannel  or  burying  it  in  sawdust  tremity  of  which  we  can  have  any  knowledge. 
1  summer ;  of  the  protecting  influence  of  a  Yet,  reasoning  from  the  relation  of  the  elasUdty 
coat  of  snow  on  vegetation ;  of  the  preservation  of  gases  to  their  temperature,  it  has  been  con- 
of  fire  by  burying  it  in  ashes ;  of  the  construe-  jectured  by  Joule  that  an  absolute  zero  of  heat 
tion  of  ice-houses  with  double  walls,  filled  be-  fabsolute  cold)  rojist  exist  at  491°  below  the 
tween  with  porous  materia^  as  sawdust  or  straw;  n*eezing  point  of  water,  i,  0.,  — 459**  F.  The 
and  so  on. — As  already  intimated,when  in  liquids  greatest  cold  ever  actually  produced  is  ^220** ; 
and  gases  heat  is  applied  at  a  points  the  heated  and  according  to  calculations  of  Fourier,  the 
parts  by  rapid  expansion  become  lighter  than  temperature  of  the  interplanetary  spaces  is  not 
those  about  diem,  rise,  and  are  as  constantly  re-  lower  than  from  — 6S°  to  — 76° ;  so  that  an  im- 
plaoed  by  those  more  cold  and  dense ;  so  that  a  mense  period  must  elapse  before  the  efifect  of 
circulation  of  currents  of  heated  fiuid  upward  radiation  of  the  earth's  heat  could  become  sen- 
and  colder  fiuid  downward  is  maintained,  until,  sible.  The  heat  rays  falling  upon  any  body  are 
if  that  be  possible,  the  whole  moss  is  brought  disposed  of  in  one  of  8  ways :  they  pass  through 
to  a  common  temperature.  Hence  it  is  seen  it  as  a  medium  (see  Diathebmanct)  ;  or  ther 
why  heat  should  in  sach  cases  be  applied  be-  enter  into  its  substance  and  are  there  arrested, 
low ;  and  also  why  any  thing  rendering  a  liquid  usually  producing  rise  of  temperature,  an  effect 
viscid,  as  starch,  impedes  boUing.  Oceanic  and  known  as  absorotion  of  the  heat ;  or  they  are 
atrial  currents  (winds),  the  warming  of  build-  thrown  off  or  reflected  from  its  surface.  Almost 
ings  by  circulation  of  not  water,  the  draft  of  all  surfaces  reflect  a  portion  of  the  heat  falling 
fires  and  furnaces,  and  ventilation,  are  illustra-  upon  them,  usually  more  than  10,  never  more 
tiona. — Radiation  of  heat  occurs  m>m  the  sur-  than  97  t>er  cent.  The  refiecting  power  is  in- 
&oea  of  all  masses  in  a  warmer  state  than  those  creased  by  polish,  and  in  some  bodies,  as  glass, 
about  them^  however  low  their  actual  tempera-  by  increase  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Radia- 
tore.  The  most  valuable  observations  we  pos-  tion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  favored  by  rou^h- 
vess  on  this  subject  are  due  to  Sir  John  Leslie  nees  and  by  darkness  of  color ;  and  leavmg 
(1804).  He  proved  Uiat  the  radiating  power  of  out  the  amount  of  rays  that  in  some  media  are 
a  body,  and  hence  its  rate  of  cooling,  are  more  transmitted,  this  singular  relation  holds  between 
influenced  by  the  state  of  its  surface  than  by  the  the  8  processes  now  treated  of^  namely,  that 
nature  of  ita  substance.  Water  which  was  156  the  power  of  absorbing  incident  heat  is  always 
minutes  in  cooling  Uirongh  a  certain  range  and  for  every  substance  exactly  equal  to  the  ra- 
while  in  a  bright  tin  globe,  cooled  to  the  same  diating  power  of  the  same ;  and  that  the  per- 
cxtent  in  81  minutes  when  the  globe  was  thinly  centage  of  incident  heat  not  absorbed  by  a  sub- 
ooated  with  lampblack.  The  nature  of  sur-  stance  equals  that  which  will  bo  reflected  from 
face  being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  radiant  its  surface.  The  table  originally  obtained  by 
beat  is  proportional  to  that  of  its  source ;  in-  Leslie  has  been  corrected  by  the  later  experi- 
verseiy  as  the  square  of  distance  from  the  point  ments  of  Provostaye  and  Desains,  according  to 
of  radiation ;  and  greater  as  the  direction  of  which,  of  a  given  intensity  of  heat  falling  on 
impingence  on  the  receiving  surface  approaches  the  bodies  to  be  named,  the  following  percent- 
the  perpendicular.  Indeed,  it  is  now  considered  age  will  be  absorbed :  by  a  smoke-blackened 
that  all  bodies,  however  cold,  must  radiate  heat  surface,  or  by  carbonate  of  lead,  100;  writinff 
upon  all  sides  of  them,  so  that  there  is  a  perpet-  paper,  98 ;  glass,  90 ;  gum  lac,  72 ;  silver  fou 
iial  interchange  of  heat  rays,  and  the  tempera-  on  glass,  27 ;  cast  iron^  25 ;  mercury,  23 ;  steel, 
ture  of  any  body  at  any  ffiven  time  is  that  due  to  17;  tin,  14 ;  metallic  mirrors,  14 ;  brass,  7 ; 
the  difference  between  tne  amount  of  heat  it  im-  copper,  7 ;  gold  plating,  5 ;  silver,  8.  All  the 
ports  and  the  amount  it  receives  within  the  metallic  surfaces  were  partially  or  highly  pol- 
aame  time ;  while,  by  necessity,  the  tendency  ished«  The  emission  or  radiation  is  alwavs  in 
of  all  bodies  and  spaces  is  thus  to  an  equilibrium  the  same  proportion  as  that  given;  and  the 
of  temperature,  which  only  fresh  sources  of  proportion  reflected  is  found  by  subtracting 
heat  excitation  continually  disturb.  Thus  is  the  numbers  above  from  100.  In  respect  of 
explained  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold;  a  color,  black  absorbs  and  radiates  most  per- 
^obe  of  ice  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror  fectly ;  then,  in  order,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
causes  a  fail  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  red,  yellow,  white.  The  applications  of  these 
in  the  focus  of  an  opposite  one,  because  the  sub-  principles  are  numerous  and  important.  Liouids 
stance  of  the  thermometer  yields  more  rays  to  are  kept  hot  longest  in  liffht-colored  vessels,  as 
the  ice  than  it  receives  from  it  Hence,  too,  those  of  silver,  and  polished ;  they  cool  moat 
the  peculiar  oppressiveness  of  those  days  on  rapidly  in  those  that  are  black  and  roughened, 
which  the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  For  boiling  quickly,  in  culinary  arrangements, 
aeariy  or  quite  that  of  the  blood ;  the  human  the  latter  surfaces  are  preferable ;  and  the  de- 
body  then  receives  heat  nearly  or  quite  as  posit  of  soot  upon  the  bottoms  of  kettles  farther 
fast,  so  far  as  radiation  is  concerned,  as  it  parts  improves  them  for  this  purpose.  Stoves  and 
with  it,  and  hence  cannot  so  well  rid  itself  pipes  designed  to  keep  their  heat,  or  to  convey  it 
•of  that  sorploa  natarallj  produced  by  ita  own  to  distant  rooms,  there  to  be  given  out,  require 
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a  low  ndiating  eauici^ ;    in  the  rooms  in    Ing  throngfa  the  sime  range;  again,  the 

which  the  heat  is  to  be  dt^MBnaed,  a  hii^ier  one,  heat  which  raises  a  pound  of  water  1**,  wiH 

so  that  here  they  are  impaired  bj  polishmg.  raise  a  ponnd  of  ioe  about  2**,  a  poond  of  silTer 

For  persons  of  feeble  heat-regnlatinff  capadtj.  about  20%  and  so  on.   Ice  and  steam  hare  eack 

black  clodiing  is  the  meet  nn&vorable  for  all  a  less  capadtj  for  heat  than  has  water;  so  that 

seasons ;  since  it  absorbs  largely  in  a  warm  the  specific  heat  changes  with  change  of  state. 

atmoq>bere,  and   radiates  rapidly  in  a  cold  Waterhasacapacityfor  heat  exceeding  that  of 

one.    III.  The  heat  indicated  by  the  thermom-  any  other  known  substance ;  and  as  a  eooae^ 

eter,  that  is,  the  sensible  heat  in  any  mass,  is  quenoe,  the  derelopment  of  a  certain  sensible 

not  a  true  measure  of  the  actual  amount  of  heat  temperature  in  it  requires  a  greater  oonsnmplion 

which  the  body  may  contain,  and  be  citable  of  of  heat,  and  hence  of  fuel,  than  any  other— a 

restoring.    Suppose  equal  measures  of  water  at  conclusion  of  some  moment,  when  we  reflect 

108^  and  at  32^  mixed  rapidly ;  the  temperature  how  Tast  are  the  quantities  of  this  liquid  thal^ 

of  the  whole  will  then  be  an  average,  or  70** —  in  cookery  and  in  the  arts,  must  continually  be 

the  88^  lost  by  the  one  measure  being  c^wble  heated  or  brought  to  the  boiling  state.    Again, 

of  beating  the  other  through  exactly  the  same  in  cooling  through  a  given  number  of  degreea, 

range.    Now  suppose  equal  measures  of  mer-  the  same  weight  of  water  gives  out  heat  whidi, 

cury  at  180"  and  water  at  70"  mixed  as  before ;  entering  the  air  and  solids,  is  equivalent  to  and 

the  thermometer  will  now  indicate  in  the  mix-  produces  in  them  a  condderably  greats  sensible 

tnre  only  90".    The  40"  which  the  mercury  heat  than  that  lost  by  the  water.    Thus,  in  one 

loses  is  capal^  of  raising  a  like  weight  of  water  way,  the  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  earth 

through  only  about  20" ;  and  when,  instead  of  becMne  a  vast  system  for  equalizing  the  tem- 

equal  measures,  equal  weights  of  the  two  are  perature  of  the  seasons ;  these  bodies  of  water 

taken,  it  is  found  that  a  loss  of  about  88"  in  the  causing  in  effect  a  disappearance  enlarge  amounts 

mercury  only  suffices  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  solar  heat  of  summer,  and  giving  this  oat 

ni  the  water  1".    These  results  we  express  by  again  to  temper  the  colder  air  of  winter.    Thus 

saying  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  difSsrent  idl  latitudes  are  made  more  inhabitable ;  solar 

bodies  is  different ;   that,  volume  for  volume,  heat,  drunk  in  under  the  equator,  is  by  ocean 

water  requires  about  twice  as  much  actual  heat  currents  ^ven  out  all  the  way  to  the  poles ; 

to  raise  it  through  1"  of  sensible  temperature  and  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water,  other 

as  does  mercury,  while,  weight  for  weight,  its  things  being  equal,  secures  a  more  equal  cli- 

capadty  is  88  times  as  great ;  or  that  the  heat  mate,  especially  a  milder  winter.    Other  laws 

which  shows  as  88"  in  mercury,  shows  as  only  1"  are :  1,  that  the  capacity  for  heat  increases  by 

in  water.    The  relative  capacity  for  heat  of  any  rarefisu^on — a  result  eqiecially  manifest  in  gasea 

given  substance  is  termed  its  specific  heat ;  and  furnishing  one  reason  for  the  increasing  cokl 

since  there  must  evidently  be  some  standard  for  d  increioed  devations  above  the  sea  levd,  as 

the  comparison,  water  is  assumed  as  such  stand-  wdl  as  for  the  oddness  of  the  expanding  jet 

ard,  its  spedfic  heat  being  called  1  or  1,000;  of  steam  escaping  under  pressure  from  an  ori- 

and  the  thermal  unit,  or  unit  of  actual  hcust,  is  fice  in  a  steam  boiler,  and  a  prindple  now 

then  so  much  heat  as  will  raise  the  sensible  tnmed  to  account  in  the  mechanical  manufao- 

temperature  of  1  lb.  of  pure  water  from  82"  to  ture  of  ioe ;  and  2,  that  this  capadty  for  heat  is 

88",  or  through  1".    The  methods  of  ascertain-  lessened  by  compression,  a  fact  long  illustrated 

ing  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  are  various ;  as,  by  the  firing  of  phosphorus  by  condensation  of 

by  mixture;  by  finding  the  quantities  of  ice  dr  in  the  fire  synnge.    IV.  Heat  disappears  dur- 

different  bodies  will  mdt  in  cooling  through  so  ing  changes  of  bodies  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid, 

many  degrees ;  by  finding  the  different  rates  of  and  from  the  latter  to  the  aeriform  state ;  and  it 

cooling  under  like  conditions,  ^u^,  (see  Calo-  reappears  firom  the  occurrence  of  the  reverse 

BDfXTEB) ;  and  though  the  problem  is  beset  by  changes.     If  pounded  ice  be  taken  below  freea- 

practicd  difficulties,  yet  many  satisfactory  and  ing  point,  a  thermometer  in  it  marking  the  true 

instructive  results  have  been  obtdned.     The  temperature,  say  26",  and  if  heat  be  then  grado- 

resdts  are  generally  given  for  eqnd  weights ;  ally  applied,  the  mercury  rises  steadily  to  82"; 

and  the  following  are  the  specific  heats  of  the  at  this  point  the  ice  begins  to  mdt,  and  the 

bodies  named:  water,  1,000;  ice,  518;  dcohol,  mercury  remdns  stationary,  nnUl  the  whde  Is 

615 ;  ether,  508 ;  oil  of  turpentine,  414 ;  char-  liquefied.    If  more  heat  be  added,  the  mercury 

coal,  241 ;  sdphur,  208 ;  glass,  198 ;  iron,  114 ;  again  rises  until  bdling  commences,  then  mark- 

dnc,  95.5 ;  copper,  95.15 ;  diver,  57 ;  tin,  56 ;  ing  212" ;  but  it  now  again  remdns  stationary 

gold,  82.44;   lead,  81.4;   platinum,  82 ;  mer-  until  the  whole  is  vaporixed;  when,  if  the  ya- 

cury,  SS;  bromine,  liquid,  107;  among  gases:  por  be  confined,  its  temperature  may  be  in- 

dr,  266;  oxygen,  195;  hydrogen,  298;  steam,  creased,  and  the  mercury  again  rises  accord- 

847;  carbonic  acid,  221;  defiant  gas,  420.  That  ingly.    It  is  easily  proved  that,  at  both  th^ 

is  to  say,  oU  of  turpentine  boils  with  less  than  sUtionary  points  of  the  meroury,  heat  has  dis- 

half  the  '                "  '  ^  .     ^.        i—           i       j--  j*-  -♦-♦- 

required 

dl  throughT6"'requbi  ody  aiS^^  174.65",  the  resdting  fcmpeiatnre  will  be  thj 

conaumi&n  of  heat  required  by  water  in  heat-  average,  108.82";  but  if  1  lb.  of  findy  crushed 
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ice  at  exaoUjr  82'  be  thus  mixed  with  1  lb.  of  the  oondenrin^  or  ooDgealing  mass  warms  the 
water  at  174.66**,  the  ice  will  rapidly  and  com-  bodies  aroond  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  air  is  tern- 
pletely  melt,  and  the  liqoid  mass  will,  if  tested  pered  daring  the  accession  of  freezing,  and  that, 
at  once,  show  a  teraperatore  of  only  82^.  The  as  an  almost  invariable  role,  the  thermometer 
142.65**  of  heat  lost  by  1  lb.  of  water  has  disap-  rises  at  the  beginning  of  or  daring  a  snow  storm, 
peared  in  the  act  of  converting  into  water  1  lb.  at  which  time  heat  is  escaping  from  great  qaan- 
of  ice.  The  heat  thns  disappearing  is  called  la-  titles  of  moisture  undergoing  congelation  into 
tent  heat  of  ftision,  which,  it  would  thus  appear,  snow.  It  is  thus  also  that  a  vessel  of  water  in 
for  water  is  148.65**.  The  heat  which  becomes  a  cellar  in  which  the  freezing  point  is  reached 
latent  in  evaporating  a  pound  of  water  is  various-  or  barely  passed,  owing  to  the  more  ready 
ly  estimated,  but  is  probably  about  that  required  freezing  of  water  in  mass  than  when  enclosed 
to  ndse,  by  the  re-condensation  of  the  steam  in  the  tissues  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
thus  obtained,  10  lbs.  of  water  through  96.5**,  serves,  so  long  as  its  congelation  can  go  on  rap- 
equivalent  to  a  latent  heat  of  965**.  According  idly,  to  protect  the  latter ;  and  that  steam  cen- 
to the  recent  views  of  the  relation  of  heat  to  densing  in  an  appropriate  set  of  tubes  at  a  dis- 
other  forms  of  force,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  tanoe  from  a  bouer  serves  to  give  out  a  large 
is  consumed  in  the  work  of  modifying  the  amount  of  heat,  and  a  heat  that  is  free  from 
oohe«ion  of  the  particles  of  a  body,  so  that  almost  all  the  inconveniences  and  deleterious 
they  lose  their  character  of  fixity ;  that  of  evap^  effects  possible  from  other  warming  processes, 
oration,  in  generating  a  repulsive  energy  which  Further  illustrations  of  cold  produced  by  evap- 
results  in  Uie  gaseous  condition.  (For  many  oration  are  found  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  ether, 
points  in  connection  with  changes  of  state  of  or  other  volatile  liquids,  or  even  water,  over  in- 
bodies,  see  Boiijno  Poi^it,  Evaporation,  and  flamed  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
FusiBiuTT.)  It  now  appears  why  changes  in  lowering  their  temperature,  a  result  which  is 
the  state  of  bodies  must  ever  be  gradual.  Time  thus  effectually  secured ;  in  the  cooling  effect 
is  required,  in  the  case  of  fusion  or  evaporation,  on  the  air  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
to  furnish  the  large  amounts  of  heat  needful  to  the  earth  after  rain;  in  the  ill  effects  of  wet  or 
effect  the  conversion  of  form  of  the  body.  But  damp  clothing,  especially  in  a  wind,  which  oo- 
when  a  vapor  undergoes  condensation,  or  a  casions  rapid  abstraction  of  the  heat  of  tiie 
houid  solidines,  the  same  amounts  of  heat  before  body ;  and  in  the  various  familiar  processes  of 
tiu^en  up  must  reappear  in  the  sensible  form,  freezing  by  evaporation.  On  this  principle, 
til  us  for  the  time  raising  the  temperature  of  the  also,  the  most  intense  cold  known  has  been  pro- 
mass  by  tibeir  liberation ;  and  the  viu>or  cannot  duced.  Into  a  powerful  cylinder,  in  Thilorier's 
liquefy,  nor  the  liquid  congeal,  until  time  has  apparatus,  carbonic  acid  is  condensed  under  a 
been  allowed  for  this  extricated  heat  to  be  dis-  pressure  of  50  or  more  atmospheres,  and  its 
tributed  to  other  bodies  by  conduction  or  nidia-  sensible  heat  abstracted  by  a  surrounding  freez- 
tion.  The  downward  changes  must  therefore  ing  mixture.  The  gas  is  thus  liquefied ;  and  if 
dso  be  gradual ;  and  either  set  must  be  expe-  a  jet  be  now  opened,  and  the  liquid  escaping 
dited  or  retarded  by  the  conditions  surrounding  be  directed  into  a  strong  metallic  fiaak,  its  im- 
the  mass  undergoing  the  change.  Large  bodies  mouse  expansive  force  causes  considerable  vol- 
of  snow  and  ice  are  always  very  long  in  melting,  umes  of  it  to  burst  again  into  the  gaseous  form, 
owing  to  their  reflecting  a  large  share  of  the  necessarily  abstracting  enormous  quantities  of 
radiant  heat  stinking  them,  and  to  the  imperfect  heat  from  the  remainder,  and  freezing  it  into  a 
eonduoting  power  of  the  air.  Any  mass  will  melt  flocculent  snow,  temperature  — 94^  which  is 
or  vapori^  rapidly  in  proportion  as  it  is  envi-  then  quite  permanent  in  the  atmosphere,  in  an 
roned  with  highly  absorbing  and  conducting  ma-  ordinarily  |>oorly  conducting  vessel.  With  a 
terials;  and  a  mass  will  be  allowed  to  condense  mixture  of  this  solid  and  ether,  and  by  aid  of 
into  liquid  or  to  congeal  rapidly  under  precisely  their  rapid  evaporation  in  the  vacuum  of  an 
the  same  conditions.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  air  pump,  Faraday  obtained  a  cold  of  — ^166** ; 
the  process  of  melting  or  thawing  is  secondarily,  while,  by  means  of  a  similar  bath  of  protoxide 
tliat  is.  for  all  bodies  In  its  neighborhood,  a  pro-  of  nitrogen  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  previous- 
cess  of  cooling  or  freezing;  since  in  order  to  ly  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure,  Natterer  ob- 
effect  its  fluidification  the  melting  body  mast  tained  a  cold  of — 220**.  The  latent  heat  of  fusion 
rob  those  around  it  of  heat  Hence  the  pecu-  of  several  familiar  substances  is  as  follows  : 
liar  chilling  infiaence  of  a  day  when  thawing  of  water,  142.65** ;  nitrate  of  silver,  118.84** ;  zinc, 
snow  is  taking  place,  with  the  temperature  only  50.68** ;  silver,  87.92** ;  tin,  25.66** ;  sulphur, 
a  degree  or  a  few  degrees  above  82'';  and  the  16.85**;  lead,  9.65**;  phosphorus,  9**;  mercury, 
cold  experienced  in  the  feet  by  walking  through  5.1 1** ;  beeswax,  yellow,  78**.  Ilie  latent  heat  of 
melting  snow.  The  oooling  down  of  the  emit-  certain  vapors  is  as  follows :  vapor  of  water, 
ted  heat  of  a  stove  or  fire  bv  the  heating  of  965** ;  carburetted  nitrogen,  108** ;  absolute  al- 
water,  due  to  loss  in  specific  heat,  and  by  the  oohol,  874.4";  ether,  sulphuric,  168^8**;  oil  of 
boiling  of  water,  due  to  latent  heat,  are  ^ects  turpentine,  124" ;  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  152^. 
very  sensibly  fdt  and  well  known.  On  the  (Bee  also  Distillation.)  Y.  Msohanioal  Thx- 
other  hand,  the  congelation  or  condensation  obt  of  Hbat;  Convsbtibiutt  of  Fobobs; 
from  vapor  of  a  mass  is  secondarily  a  thawing  Oonbbbtatioh  of  Forge.  Oertain  questions  re- 
or  warming  process ;   the  heat  given  out  by  apecting  the  relations  and  final  expression  of 
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forces  have  Utel j  grown  into  great  importance,  had  before  diacovered  the  development  of  eleo- 
Galileo,  Bacon,  wal  others  qf  Uieir  time  held  tricitj  as  a  coosequence  of  chemical  deoompo> 
thatheatwasamotionof  the  particles  of  bodies,  sitions;  Oersted,  in  1820,  the  prodoction  <^ 
This  idea,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  phlo-  magnetism  in  the  yicinitr  of  elecUical  onrrents; 
giston,  or  heatHsnbstance,  which  was  in  his  daj  ana  Faraday,  in  18S1,  the  converse  phenome- 
gidning  ground,  Count  Rumford  revived  in  non  of  development  of  electricity  bj  magnetism. 
1778.  He  found  that  the  friction  of  a  steel  Faraday  proved,  io  particular,  the  exact  equiv- 
borer,  used  iu  boring  cannon,  and  turned  83  alency  between  the  quantity  of  electricity  gen- 
times  per  minute  under  a  pressure  of  10,000  lbs.  erated  in  any  oeU  of  a  battery,  and  the  amount 
to  the  square  inch,  evolved  heat  enough  in  S^  of  chemical  decompontion  in  which  it  had 
hours  to  raise  to  boiling  temperature  18}  Ibsw  its  origin :  and  that,  in  an  outside  or  decom- 
of  water ;  and  he  thence  calculated  a  rise  of  1^  posing  cell,  compounds  were  electrolysed  in 
F.  in  1  lb.  of  water  as  the  result  of  a  mechanical  exact  chemical  equivalents  with  the  change  ffo- 
force  estimated  at  1,084  Ibsw  Davy  in  1709  ing  on  in  any  single  one  of  the  generatinff  cc^ 
melted  pieces  of  ice  in  vacuo  by  their  mutual  Almost  all  the  other  forms  of  force  may  oirect- 
fiiction.  The  production  of  fire  by  the  rubbing  ly  originate  motion ;  and  the  latter  m«r  be 
together  of  dry  sticks,  Black  considered  to  be  made  to  evolve  many  of  them  in  return.  With- 
an  effect  of  compression,  evolving  tiieir  latent  in  a  single  galvanic  circuit  a  few  feet  in  length, 
beat ;  but  the  fact  that,  without  sensible  increase  by  suitably  arranging  the  conditions  at  as  many 
of  compression  or  wear  by  friction,  indefinite  breaks  in  ^e  conducting  wire,  aljnost  all  tlio 
quantities  of  heat  may  thus  be  obtained,  is  at  known  forms  of  force,  beginning  with  some  dis- 
once  &tal  to  this  explanation.  Camot  in  1824  appearing  affinity  and  a  generated  current,  can 
took  the  next  step,  in  establishiuff  the  sugges»  be  successively  brought  into  numifestation;  even 
tive  law  that  the  greatest  possible  work  of  a  the  growth  of  vegetables,  or  nutrition,  and  mus- 
heat  engine  is  related  to  the  amount  of  change  cular  or  nervous  actions  of  animal  bodies,  it  ia 
of  temperature  undergone,  during  the  action  of  now  ascertained,  may  form  links  in  this  wonder- 
such  engine,  by  the  enclosed  elastic  body.  In  fnl  chain  of  the  relations  of  forces.  The  cases 
1842  J.  R.  Mayer  of  Heilbronn,  and  J.  P.  Joule  of  this  nature  known  at  that  time  were  in  1845 
of  Manchester,  England,  independently  of  each  ^neralized  by  Prof.  Grove,  in  relation  to  phys- 
other,  subjected  the  question  to  careful  experi-  ical  forces,  in  the  hypothesis  that  these  forces 
ment,  by  observing  the  heat  evolved  in  agitated  are  mutually  convertible  and  equivalent ;  or, 
liquids,  and  by  the  compression  of  gases  and  that  any  one  of  them  is  capable,  under  suitable 
fricUon  of  solids.  The  corrected  results  attained  conditions,  i,  e,,  in  connection  with  its  proper 
by  Joule  give  a  rise  of  1^  F.  in  1  lb.  of  water  material  substratum,  of  giving  place  to  the 
as  the  equivalent  of  mechanical  force  exerted,  manifestation,  in  an  equivalent  amount,  of  any 
sufficient  to  elevate  agunst  gravity  to  the  dis-  other.  This  relation,  expressed  by  Grove  as 
tance  of  1  foot  a  weight  of  772  lbs.  That  is,  the  ^^  correlation  of  forces,"  Helmholtz  has 
this  quantity  of  force,  expr^sed  as  772  foot  named  the  ^  conservation,"  and  Smee  the  **  mo- 
pounds,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  mechanical  nogenesis  of  force."  In  truth^  it  is  hard  to  un- 
equivalent  of  1"  of  temperature.  It  has  accord-  derstand  correlation  as  anythmg  less  than  con- 
ingly  been  termed  the  thermodynamic  unit,  vertibility.  or  convertibility  as  aught  else  than 
aiS  is  also  now  well  known  as  Joule^s  equiva-  unity — at  least,  a  potential  unity,  giving  certain 
lent.  Heat  and  motive  power,  then,  are  mutn-  invariable  manifestations  or  forms  of  power  un- 
iJly  convertible ;  heat  requires  for  its  produo-  der  any  given  set  of  material  conditions.  In 
tion,  and  produces  by  its  disappearance,  mechan-  1848  Ftof.  W.  B.  Carpenter  first  distinctiy  pro- 
ical  work  to  the  amount  already  named.  This  posed  the  extension  of  this  theory  to  embrace  a 
view,  the  dynamical  or  mechanical  theory  of  convertibility  of  electricity  and  the  nerve  force 
beat,  in  the  hands  of  its  author,  of  Pro£  W.  in  animals ;  and  in  1850,  to  the  idea  of  a  like 
Thomson,  Waterston,  Rankine,  Regnault,  and  inter-relation  of  the  vital  with  the  physical 
others,  has  already  led  to  many  important  de-  forces  generally.  The  supposed  law  may,  in 
ductions,  theoretical  and  practical.  Some  of  its  present  form,  be  thus  broadly  stated  :  all 
tiiese  will  here  be  named ;  for  others,  see  Stxajc  forms  of  force  or  energy  are  convertible;  and 
ENonrB ;  also  the  volumes  of  the  *^  Philosophi-  an  apparent  disappearance  of  any  one  is  neoes- 
cal  Magazine"  from  tiie  date  of  Joule^s  discov-  sarily  compensated  by  the  appearance  anew  <^ 
ery,  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1854^  an  equivalent  amount  of  one  or  more  other 
and  Oomptet  rendus^  1858.  The  development  forms.  Some  recent  confirmations  of  the  law 
of  heat  by  compression  of  gases,  by  chemical  may  be  named.  Foucault  caused  a  soft  iron 
union,  and  by  transmission  of  the  electric  cur-  wheel  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  to 
rent  along  insufficient  conductors,  was  very  revolve ;  as  soon  as,  by  passing  the  gsJvanio 
naturally  considered  in  the  next  place;  and  in  current,  magnetism  was  induced,  the  wheel  was 
these  conversions,  also,  an  equivalency  between  seized  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a  consider^ 
the  disappearing  and  the  new-appearing  forces  ably  increased  power  was  required  to  keep  up 
has  been  gradually  made  oat.  The  instances  its  velocity,  while  heat  was  rf4)idly  developed 
continually  extend  and  multiply.  For  example,  in  the  wheel,  and  by  suitable  communication 
heat  is  found  to  appear  when  light  is  extin-  was  made  to  boil  water.  Prof.  W.  Thomson 
goished  in  bodies.    Galvani  and  his  followers  finds  that  the  freezing  or  melting  point  of  bodies 
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is  lowered  bj  pressnre,  tlmt  of  water  bj  0.282^  work  of  generating  de  novo  organic  compounds, 
for  a  pressure  equal  to  16.8  atmospheres.  Fara-  including  foods,  or  the  vehicles  for  introducing 
day  has  shown  that  the  disrupted  affinitj  of  a  physical  forces  into  the  living  animal  body,  is 
single  drop  of  water  evolves  a  quantity  of  eleo-  w^  known  to  occur  'in  the  green  leaves  of 
tricity  sufficient  for  a  flash  of  lightniuff ;  the  heat  growing  plants ;  so  that  at  this  very  point  the 
and  terrific  mechanical  effects  to  which  the  lat-  temporary  transfer  of  energies  from  the  physi- 
ter  gives  rise  are  but  too  well  known.  Bunsen  oal  to  the  vital  realm  must  take  place.  And 
and  Roscoe  (1867)  have  experimenttdly  proved  accordingly  it  is  not  only  true  that  at  this  point 
that  the  chemical  rays  of  tne  sunbeam  are  ez-  simply  chemical  affinities,  as  those  constituting 
tinffuished  (absorbed)  in  doing  chemical  work ;  the  compounds  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
and  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  claims  to  have  pre-  monia,  give  way,  to  be  replaced  by  organio 
served,  in  white  card  paper  saturated  with  tar-  chemical  affinities,  as  those  constituting  starch, 
taric  acid  or  salts  of  uranium,  exposed  for  some  glucose,  and  albumen,  but  there  is  also  a  disap- 
minutes  to  the  sun  and  then  sealed  up,  this  ac-  pearance  of  certain  energies  of  the  sunbeam  im- 
tinic  energy  of  solar  light,  and  to  have  obtained  pinging  on  the  leaves — for  instance,  most  of  its 
its  effect  after  interv^s  of  various  length,  some  actinic  and  thermal,  and  a  portion  of  its  lumi- 
as  great  as  6  naonths.  (See  also  Akihal  Elio-  nous  rays.  The  fact  that  green  paper  or  a  green 
TBiorrr,  and  Fluobesgenob.)  Of  speciid  interest,  wall,  of  color  identical  with  that  of  the  leaf^ 
as  touching  this  subject,  are  the  recent  experi-  produces  the  same  obvious  effect  in  extinguish* 
ments  showing  that  time  is  an  essential  element  mg  cerUun  portions  of  the  sunbeam,  does  not 
in  all  phenomenain vol  ving  movement  or  change ;  invalidate  this  view ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
not  less  in  sensation,  perception,  volition,  and  assume  that  in  the  paper  or  wall,  where  no  or- 
muscular  contraction,  than  in  purely  physical  ganic  compounds  are  forming,  some  other  equiv- 
actions.  Thus,  the  average  speed  of  the  nerv-  alent  manifestation  of  the  disappearing  forces 
ous  change  conveying  the  materiel  of  sensations  — ^probably  heat,  fading  (a  chemical  change),  or 
or  volitions  in  man,  is  by  Helmholtz  stated  at  electricity — must  occur ;  and  the  objector  must 
180  feet  per  second ;  slower  in  some  of  the  low-  show,  therefore,  that  between  the  results  in  the 
er  animals ;  faster  in  some  of  the  temperaments,  plant  and  Uie  paper  there  is  no  such  difference, 
in  man,  than  in  others,  and  also  during  eleva-  If  not  through  the  conversion  here  supposed  in 
tion  of  the  bodily  temperature ;  but  such  that,  the  leaves,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  from 
as  a  rule,  in  the  human  species,  the  whole  in-  what  source  is  derived  that  vast  accumulation 
terval  between  the  reception  of  an  impression  of  energies  which  are  as  complete  in  every  part 
from  without,  and  the  earliest  possible  conse-  of  a  tree  or  of  a  forest  as  they  were  origiiudly 
quent  muscular  movement,  is  about  0.2  of  a  in  the  single  acorn  from  which  the  latter  may 
second.  Thus  the  distinctions  of  quick  and  have  sprung.  A  question  naturally  growing 
slow  thinking  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  a  physical  out  of  the  view  of  forces  now  explained,  is  that 
explanation ;  a  conclusion  further  established  as  to  what  single  form  of  energy,  beneath  and 
by  the  determinations  recently  made,  for  astro-  subject  to  Creative  Intelligence,  can  more  than 
nomical  purposes,  of  the  **  personal  equation**  any  other  claim  to  be  the  fountain  or  source  of 
of  observers,  or  Uie  organic  differences  in  the  the  various  forms.  Loose,  analogical  reasoning 
celerity  of  sight  and  registration  by  hand  dis-  has  repeatedly  named  electricity  as  the  parent 
tinguishing  different  individuals.  According  to  force ;  and  ^pinus,  conceiving  matter  to  be 
the  views  now  stated,  the  food  of  any  animal  self-repellent,  and  gravitation  an  electrical  phe- 
body,  that  of  man  included,  is  merely  a  vehicle  nomenon — a  sort  of  residual  excess  of  the  at- 
for  the  introduction  within  the  grasp  of  the  liv-  traction  of  matter  and  electricity  combined, 
ing  organism  of  physical  and  chemical  energies  over  the  repulsion  duo  to  the  former  alone — 
inwrought  into  and  thus  stored  up  in  such  pab-  comes  also  to  this  conclusion.  But,  in  view  of 
nlum  during  the  process  of  its  formation,  and  the  important  part  played  by  gravitation  as  a 
by  it  obtained,  of  course,  from  the  forces  of  in-  cosmical  agency,  especially  if  we  accept  La- 
animate  nature ;  and  the  necessity  and  value  of  placets  nebular  hypothesis,  it  would  seem  more 
food  is  explained  by  its  capability,  at  some  time  reasonable,  with  Smee  and  some  others,  to  as- 
subsequent  to  its  ingestion,  of  suffering  a  disap-  sign  to  gravitation  this  position.  Faraday, 
pearance  of  the  affinities  that  had  constituted  indeed,  has  recently  questioned  whether  the  va- 
it  an  organizable  or  hishl^  organic  substance,  riation  of  gravitative  force  in  the  ratio  of  the 
with  an  eouivalent  evolution  of  the  forces  pe-  inverse  square  of  distance  be  compatible  with 
ouliar  to  the  animal  organization.  Thus  food  the  law  of  conservation  of  force ;  whether,  if 
serves  as  the  physical  link  between  the  mind  a  body  were  at  a  distance  10  from  the  earth, 
and  the  world  of  matter  on  which  the  former  and  then  suddenly  brought  within  a  distance  1, 
is  enabled  to  act,  and  furnishes,  not  the  princi-  there  would  not,  according  to  present  views  of 
pie  of  intelligence,  but  that  sum  of  energies  gravitation,  occur  an  actual  creation  of  force, 
which  we  term  vital  forces,  and  whose  mani-  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  1,  and  a  corresponding 
ibstation  is  the  physical  fact  of  life.  Thus  man  annihilation  on  its  being  as  suddenly  returned, 
moves  within  an  ocean  of  forces,  which  he  daily  To  this  query,  Sir  W.  J.  M.  Rankine  (April, 
draws  into  his  own  vitality,  and  again  expends  1859)  replies  that  the  quantity  conserved  aur- 
in  manifestations  necessitated  by  the  continu-  ing  all  the  mutual  actions  of  a  system  of  bodies, 
•nee  ci  life  or  dictated  by  hia  intelligence.  The  is  always  equivalent  to  a  product  of  two  flM^Uurs ; 
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ene,  a  tendency,  or  impulsion;  the  other,  the  light;  and  he  also  finds  that  the  force  of  the 

distance  through  whien  this  impnlsion  is  ca-  solar  rays  falllDg  annually  on  a  square  foot  of 

Sthle  of  acting,  within  the  time  considered,  land,  in  lat  SO*',  is  equal  to  680,000,000  foot 
ence,  since  in  the  case  of  the  gravitative  at-  pounds,  about  .01  of  which  he  supposes  to  be 
traction  of  two  bodies,  which  is  a  mere  pres-  oonsnmed  in  vegetable  growth  ana  secretion. 
sure  or  phenomenon  of  statics,  the  impulsion  He  finds  that  the  heat  luone  hourly  given  out 
only  is  regiu*ded,  the  quantity  of  the  impulsion  by  each  square  yard  of  the  solar  surface  is  eqniv- 
is  one  to  which  no  law  of  conservation  can  ap-  alent  to  68,000  horse  power,  and  would  require 
ply ;  and  consequently  the  case  supposed  fiur-  the  hourly  combustion  of  18,600  lbs.  of  coaL 
niahes  no  contradiction  of  the  principle  at  issue.  This  estimate,  however,  which  is  on  the  sup- 
He  further  remarks  that  the  idea  of  force,  as  position  that  the  evolved  energy  is  obtained 
popularly  understood,  is  mechanically  incom-  from  chemical  action,  requires  the  consumption 
plete,  in  that  it  may  stand  for  an  attraction  during  each  year  of  8,000  times  the  quantity  of 
only ;  while  the  conception  of  energy,  proper-  matter  that,  if  supposed  to  act  by  friction  and 
ly  defined,  includes  both  the  fadon^  and  de-  concussion,  as  in  a  meteoric  shower,  must  pro- 
notes  a  quantity  rigidly  and  always  conserved  duce  the  same  result.  Under  the  latter  sup- 
or  replaced  by  equivalents,  in  the  physical  position,  the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun,  as 
chants  thus  fiir  studied;  so  that  a  better  ex-  seen  from  the  earth,  would  be  100,000  years  in 
pression  for  the  law  would  be  that  of  the  ^^  con-  increasing  by  a  single  second  of  a  degree.  To 
servation  of  energy.^'  Faraday  seems  to  have  such  an  action,  therefore,  the  materials  for 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  to  move  the  supposed  which  may  in  part,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
body  from  the  distance  10  to  the  distance  1,  zodiacal  light,  Waterston  and  Thomson  ascribe 
would  require  the  expending  on  its  inertia  of  a  the  origin  of  the  sun's  energv.  By  either  theory 
power  that,  thrown  into  the  lighter  scale,  must  the  sun  is  losing  heat,  and  the  materials  for  its 
neutralize  the  apparent  disparity  between  the  production  are  bein^  consumed.  Motion  and 
attractions  at  the  two  unlike  distances ;  so  that  heat  seem  thus  to  be  gradually  passing  into 
his  difficulty  arises  from  the  supposing  of  a  other  forms  of  force ;  and  if  so,  the  universe  la 
mechanically  impossible  case. — ^The  most  im-  tending  to  a  state  of  eternal  (juiescence.  It  is 
portant  general  consequence  of  the  theory  now  doubtAil  whether  these  deductions  will  be  found 
detailed,  is  that  expressed  in  the  idea  of  con-  accordant  with  facts  known  and  yet  to  be  dis- 
servation.  According  to  this,  every  form  of  covered.  If  true,  the  progress  of  science  may 
energy,  upon  ceasing  to  be  manifestly  active,  nevertheless  enable  man  for  a  time  to  recon- 
simpTy  passes  into  some  other  form  of  energy,  vert,  upon  his  own  planet,  certain  forms  of 
of  which  the  manifestation  may  or  may  not  be  force  on  a  large  scale  into  motion  and  heat,  and 
equally  obvious.  Hence,  no  amount  or  fraction  thus  to  delay  the  threatened  catastrophe.  '*  It 
of  force  can  ever  be  lost  or  annihilated ;  and  is  impossible,"  said  Prof.  Owen  before  the  Brit- 
oi  course,  in  a  universal  system,  once  complete,  ish  association  in  1858,  '^  to  foresee  the  extent 
no  quantity  of  new  force  can  by  any  means  be  to  which  chemistry  may  ultimately,  in  the  pro- 
crei^ted.  Physicists  have  long  rested  in  the  duction  of  things  needful,  supersede  the  present 
conclusion  that  no  atom  of  matter  can  be  added  vital  agencies  of  nature,  and  enable  us  to  obtain 
or  lost,  except  through,  the  direct  exercise  of  in  a  small  manufactory,  and  in  a  few  days, 
creative  power ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  like  effects  which  can  be  realized  from  present  nat- 
obvious  conclusion  in  re^>ect  to  force  or  energy  ural  agencies  only  when  they  are  exerted  upon 
oomes  so  late  in  the  history  of  science.  The  vast  areas  of  land,  and  through  considerable 
sum  total  of  energies  in  a  universal  syrtem  is  a  periods  of  time.'' — The  sources  of  heat  may,  for 
constant  through  infinite  time ;  but  particular  convenience,  be  divided  into :  1,  mechanical,  aa 
amounts  of  energy,  according  to  conditions,  in  the  case  of  arrested  motions,  in  blows,  fric- 
roay  pass  from  one  form  into  another :  speedi-  tion,  &c.,  and  the  evolution  of  specific  and  la- 
ly,  as  in  the  conversion  of  current  electricity  tent  heat  by  compression ;  2,  phyrical,  as  that 
into  heat  or  mechanical  effect ;  or  slowly,  and  obtained  by  direct  and  simple  conversion  of 
to  appearance  irrecoverably ;  or  such  energy  electricity,  or  other  physical  forces ;  8,  chem- 
may  appear  to  pass  from  within  the  bounda  ical,  as  that  due  to  oxidation  and  like  changes 
of  one  partial  ^stem  to  those  of  another,  as  in  (see  OoMBrsnox,  and  Fuel)  ;  4,  physiological, 
the  case  of  the  earth  affected  by  light  and  heat  or  that  developed  during  the  vital  processes  or 
of  the  most  remote  stars.  Among  practical  re-  vegetable  and  animal  bodies — ^unless,  indeed,  this 
suits  of  the  theory,  are  such  as  tne  calculation  division  is  to  be  included  under  the  preceding ; 
of  the  mechanical  energy  extricable  from  a  6,  cosmicaL  as  that  due  to  the  radiation  of  suns, 
pound  of  coal ;  this  is,  in  the  different  kinds  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  that  by  which  we  are 
coal,  according  to  purity,  from  6,000,000  to  affected  coming  from  the  centre  of  our  own  sys- 
10,000,000  foot  pounds.  A  horse  or  a  man  can  tem,  and  also  that  probably  radiating  from  cool- 
turn  to  account  from  ^  to  j  of  the  mechanical  ing  planetary  bodies.  Doubtiess,  these  distinc- 
equivalent  of  the  entire  daily  oxidation  of  food  tions  do  not  hold  in  nature ;  beat  firom  all 
and  tissue ;  the  steam  engine,  by  a  much  less  sources  is  eesentiaUy  identical,  and  it  may  be  re- 
coaUy  fuel,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  per-  garded  as  interchangeable  with  all  other  forms 
centage  of  work.  Prot  V,  Thomaon  calculates  of  force.  The  term  caloric,  however,  if  still 
tha  inaehaaical  energy  of  a  coble  mile  of  smi-  retained  in  seienoe,  can  no  longer,  aa  Ibrmexfy, 
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Im  employed  to  signify  a  sort  of  sabstance  of  ''Propag&tion^altiyation,  and  General  Treat- 
heat.  It  may  appropriatebr  be  used  to  name  ment  of  Gape  Heaths'^  (Edinborgfa,  1882).  The 
that  form  of  energy,  considered  as  a  cause,  of  soil  which  Mr.  McNab  reconmiends  is  a  black 
which  warmth  and  the  other  known  results  peat,  tiJcen  from  a  dry  heath  or  common  which 
are  the  sennble  effects.    In  .reference  to  the  is  never  overflowed  with  water.    With  this  a 

aaestion  as  to  whether  the  process  of  combos-  certain  proportion  of  sand  is  used,  when  not 

ion  is  retarded  by  the  action  of  sunlight,  it  may  naturally  present  Small  fragments  of  freestone 

be  remarked  that  the  recent  experiments  of  are  mingled  with  the  compost,  it  being  found 

Prof.  Le  Gonte,  and  his  conclusion  that  sunlight  that  the  smaller  and  more  aelicate  fibres  of  the 

exercises  no  retarding  influence  on  the  burning  roots  seek  such  substances  for  moisture.    On 

oi  bodies,  are  probably  vitiated  by  hb  employ-  every  new  change  into  larger  pots,  when  it  be- 

ment  of  a  glass  lens  to  condense  the  soliu*  beam,  comes  necessary,  the  ori^^nal  ball  of  earth  is 

Prof.  Stokes  found  that  glass  cuts  off  a  lar^  raised  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  sufficient 

portion  of  the  chemical  rays ;  so  that  when  m  space  being  allowed  between  it  and  the  pot  to 

experimenting  he  deedred  to  retain  these  in  the  allow  proper  watering.    Gonsiderable  draina^ 

tnumnitted  Wm,  he  was  obliged  to  have  re-  is  recommended  and  also  plunging  the  pots  m 

course  to  prisms  and  lenses  of  quartz.    Now,  tan  or  some  suostance  which  will  keep  them 

concentration  of  mere  solar  heat,  as  of  any  heat,  cool  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  will  secure 

most  have  aided  the  combustion;  it  is  yet  a  an  eoual  moisture  to  those  portions  of  the  roots 

question  whether  the  luminous  rays,  per  m,  which  seek  the  sides.     By  such  a  treatment 

have  anv  effect  on  the  burning  process ;  but  the  the  heaths  can  be  made  veir  remarkable.  Some 

probability  having  been  that  the  chemical  rays,  specimens,  according  to  Loudon,  have  been 

and  these  only,  would  by  their  deoxidizing  known  to  grow  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  to  range 

agency  interfere  with  the  combustion.  Prof.  Le  from  10  to  26  feet  in  circumference.    All  the 

^nte  should  have  avoided  the  use  of  a  medium  species  do  well,  because,  being  natives  of  the 

that,  by  excluding  the  greater  part  of  these  higher  regions,  they  can  bear  considerable  cold, 

rays,  must  leave  the  question  of  their  influence  A  more  uniform  climate  than  ours  seems  most 

on  burning  doubtful  as  before,  or  rather  incline  favorable,  however,  and  in  England  their  culti- 

na  still  to  accept  the  popular  opinion  on  the  vation  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 

sobiect  perfection.    The  flowers  of  the  heaths  have  a 

HEATH  (ericd,  Linn.),  the  common  name  of  4-leaved  calyx,  a  4-toothed  corolla,  and  their 

one  of  the  most  extensive  genera  of  plants,  numerous  seeds  are  contained  in  a  dry,  4  or  8- 

rcmorkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  celled  capsule,  which  opens  into  valves  with  the 

flowers.    It  is  unknown  to  North  America,  partitions  projecting  from  its  middle.    Their 

although  there  are  manv  flowering  plants  em-  foliage  consists  generally  of  very  narrow  linear 

braced  in  the  natural  order  (ericeoB)  to  which  it  leaves  arranged  in  whorls,  and  are  so  similar  as 

belongs,  which  are  widely  distributed  through-  often  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  belong 

out  the  new  world.    In  Great  Britain  the  heath  to  one  species,  an  idea  soon  dissipated  on  the 

or  heather  covers  vast  tracts  of  wild  land ;  on  appearance  of  their  wonderftdly  diversified  flow- 

the  sides  of  mountains  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ers.    It  is  impossible  for  wonls  to  do  Justice  to 

it  forms  beds,  extending  for  many  miles  together,  the  delicacy,  el^anoe,  and  loveliness  of  their 

of  trailing  stems  which  are  8  or  4  feet  in  length,  tissue,  colors,  and  forms.    The  total  number  of 

In  those  portions  of  the  country  the  plant  enters  kinds,  according  to  Don,  is  from  800  to  400. 

into  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  rude  do-  HEATH,  William,  a  major-general  in  the 

mestic  articles.    A  double-flowered  variety  of  American  revolution,  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 

extreme  beauty  has  been  known  in  British  gar-  March  7, 1787,  died  there,  Jan.  24, 1814.  When 

dens.    Some  species  are  peculiar  to  the  north  the  Ma^achusetts  congress  in  1774  voted  to 

of  Europe,  and  a  few  to  the  Mediterranean  enroll    12,000  minute   men,  volunteers  from 

coasts.    In  Germany  and  on  the  mountains  of  among   the  militia,  Heath,  then  a  farmer  in 

middle  Europe  generaUy  the  flesh-colored  heath  Roxbury,  was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  gen- 

(E,  eamsa)  is  one  of  the  few  plants  which  are  erals.    On  June  22,  1775,  he  received  the  ap- 

the  early  harbingers  of  spring.    A  great  many  pointment  of  brigadier  in  the  continental  army, 

tpedes  of  the  heath  are  favorite  plants  for  green-  and  in  Aug.  1776,  was  created  maior-genertd. 

bouse  culture.    These  claim  the  Gape  of  Good  When  the  troops  moved  to  New  York,  Heath 

Hope  as  their  native  country.    In  a  wild  condi-  was  stationed  in  the  highlands  near  Kinff^s 

tion  there,  their  external  forms  and  habits  are  Bridge,  with  orders  to  throw  up  fortiflcations  ror 

BO  unprepoBsessing  that  they  are  scarcely  noticed  the  (^fence  of  that  important  pass.    In  1777  he 

among  the  .wild  flowering  plants ;  but  under  was  transferred  to  Boston,  ana  the  prisoners  of 

cultivaUon  and  training  they  acquire  great  per-  Saratoga  were  intrusted  to  him.  In  June,  1779, 

feotion,  one  of  their  principal  charms  consisting  he  was  again  in  New  York,  at  the  highlands, 

in  the  production  of  flowers  during  the  whole  with  4  re^ments,  and  he  was  stationed  near  the 

year.     A  very  peculiar  treatment,  however.  Hudson  tdl  the  close  of  the  war.    He  was  the 

alone  insures  success;  and  owing  to  general  last  surviving  miuor-genend  of  the  war,  and 

neglect  or  to  ignorance  of  this  fa<^  the  heaths  his  "  Memoirs  of  MiH.  Gen.  Heath,  containing 

have  often  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  best  prac-  Anecdotes,  Details  of  Skirmishes,  Battles,  ^^, 

Heal  tnatbe  on  thdrartifloUl  growth  is  MoNab't  daring  the  American  War"  n798X  showi  him 
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of  hk  ooontry,  vitli  a  didi  of  TiBiiy  Aid  MB-  <M^!if nr  cf  1>.  ^iplgy,  ^mi  <i  S^ 

ptktty. crdcr  to  devote  ^iMlf  t«»  te 

HEATHFIELD,  Lokdl    SeeEuon^teoan  be  wlOidrev  ia  a 

Arwaataa.  c*^  ^  tbe  irwii  lir  vkodi  ke 

HEE^EL,  Fkodkicx,  a  GenniB  Htm  Aid  asd  Ibr  14  Tvan.  lubm^  ^iOiMhr 

dmnatio  poel,  bom  in  WeoBelbarea,  UafalaBy  pamiiinnar^  lo  vImbb  tbe  i^rnkwas 

March  18»  181S.    He  was  gradoated  at  H«del-  BtaDaers  aad  bis  bcDextikBM  «if  btait  fi««4r 

beqp,  and  went  to  Hambiiii^  vhera  bis  ^  Ja-  endeared  Iubbl    He  sio«sbt  €«t  &tra8s  aid  i%> 

dith''  (1841X  ''GeooTeTa''  O^^X  nd  "^Tba  fieTed  k  wisb  afaaoBC  ftvi^^al  fiVmfil?.  «ii 

Diamond''  (l^^X  ^«^  oooqilcted.    Ho  wnr  was  aoTcr  bapiieer  titaa  i^ea  be  <«mU  aflM 

snooesBtTdy  Tiaited  O^tenbagen,  Ftais*  LoDdoB,  ootwobtioa  at  the  bedsida  of  Ae  siek  aad 

and  Kafdea    In  Vionna,  be  mairied  the  acjtiMi  aeedj.    His  leisare  boars  were  still  dsTotad  ta 

Christine  Engham  in  184S.  fiteratnre,  aad  be  becaase  a  freoaeat  onatrib^ 

HEBE,  in  Gred^  mTtbofogj,  the  goddeasof  tor  to  tbe  ''Qaaiterlj Itexiew,^  basade  cahi- 

youth  and  dan^ter  of  Japiter  and  Jana    M&t  Taking  bis  poedcal  takat  ia  tbe  coatpositMa  af 

aTocatioQs  were  TarioosL    She  aerred  her  ftl*  bTnias,  it  baTing  long  been  a  &Tonle  prq|ac(t 

low  dlTiDities  with  nectar  at  thdr  lestiTals ;  with  mm  to  eSeyate  tbe  fiterarf  staadaid  a(f 

assisted  her  mother  in  patting  the  bocaesto  her  efanrdi  psalmodT.    In  1813  sfipeared  a  ssal 

chariot ;  and  bathed  and  dressed  her  brother  Tolome,  entitled   '^Fmois  and  TransbtioBiP 

Mars.    She  is  said  to  baTO  been  married  to  Her>  (ISUnoL,  LondonX   containing  maaj  origiaal 

coles  after  his  apotheosis,  and  to  bave  been  tbe  b  jmns  written  to  particalar  tanea,  bis  taieal 

mother  of  two  sons  bj  him.  for  adapting  poetzy,  sacred  or  aeeiuar,  to  tmj 

HEBEL,  JoHAHX  Pktks,  a  German  poet,  bom  tone  be  diaiMied  to  bear,  being  a  raaarfcabia 
in  Basel,  May  11,  1760,  died  at  Schwetiingen,  characteristic  widi  him.  The  elegant  Tenift- 
Sept.  22,  1826.  He  studied  at  Eriangen,  and  cation  and  derotiottal  lerror  of  these  plaea 
in  1791  was  apoointed  professor  in  the  g^nna-  them  among  the  most  popolar  and  beaotiM 
unm  of  Carlsniiie.  He  became  in  1806  chnrbh  prodoctions  of  the  bind  in  the  language.  Ha 
coonseUor,  in  1819  prdate.  IGs  poems,  whiob  also  commenced  a  dictionary  of  the  &b)e,  whicb 
were  principaDy  wnttoi  in  a  Swabbn  snb-dia-  be  was  compelled  by  other  duties  to  relinqoisb, 
lect  which  prevails  espedally  in  the  Rhenish  and  in  1819-'22  edited  the  works  of  JerraiT 
region  near  Basel,  are  remarkable  for  samptidty  Taylor,  with  a  copious  life  of  the  anthor,  and 
and  yet  refinement.  Goethe  prused  th^n  a  critic^  examination  of  his  writings.  In  1828 
warmly  in  a  review  which  did  mndi  for  the  he  was  af^ioted  preacher  at  Lincoln^  Ian,  and 
fiune  of  the  poet.  Hebel*s  principal  woiin  are:  in  the  sncceeding  year  was  ccmseorated  bbhon 
Alletnannucke  OtdickU  (Garlsrohe,  8th  ed.  of  Galcotta,  a  see  which  at  that  time  embraoea 
1842),  of  which  there  are  6  different  hifh  Ger-  all  British  India,  Ceylon,  Manritins,  and  Ana- 
man  translations;  Die  hibliscken  GeKhiehten  tralasia.  He  departed  for  Calcutta  in  Jana, 
(Stuttgart,  1824);  sxA  Ber  rkemldndiiche  Saw-  1823,  and  12  mouths  kter  entered  upon  the 
iSreufui  (btuttgart,  1827).  A  monument  was  visitation  of  his  vast  diocese.  From  that  time 
erected  to  Hebel  in  Carlsruhe  in  1835.  until  his  death  he  was  incessantly  occupied  with 

HEBER,  RsGiirALDi,  an  English  bishop  and  the  duties  of  his  office,  making  long  journeys  to 

author,  bom  in  Malpas,  Ch^ire,  Apnl  21,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ceylon,  and  sliowing  an 

1788,  died  in  Trichinopoly,  presidency  of  Ma-  energy  and  canacity  wbidi,  combined  with  bia 

draa,  April  8, 1826.   In  early  childhood  he  man-  mildness  and  benignity,  elicited,  it  is  said,  the 

ifested  a  remarkable  fondness  for  study,  and  at  espect  and  veneration  of  the  native  population 

the  age  of  7  had  translated  Phaedrus  into  Eng-  of  India.    He  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  while 

lish  verse.     Entering  Brasenose  college,  Ox-  refreshing  himself  with  a  cold  bath,  half  an 

ford,  in  1800,  he  took  high  rank  as  a  dassical  hour  after  administering  the  rite  of  oonfirma* 

scholar,  and  during  his  first  year  at  the  univer-  tion  to  a  number  of  native  converts.    After  hia 

sity  his  Carmen  Seeulare^  a  hexameter  poem  death  appeared  his  **  Narrative  of  a  Journey 

commemorating  the  opening  of  the  century,  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  fh>m 

obtuned  the  prize  for  Latin  verse.    In  1808  he  Calcutta  to  Bombay^*  (2  vols.  4to.,  LondoOi 

produced  his  prize  poem  *^  Palestine,^'  which  1828),  a  work  abounding  in  animated  descrip- 

oocupies  a  prominent  place  among  his  poetical  tions  of  scenery  and  manners,  and  vividly  illoa* 

remams,  and  which  is  still  considered  the  best  trating  the  Christian  zeal  and  benevolence  of  the 

performance  of  the  kind  emanating  firom  the  writer.    In  1827  his  hymns  were  first  published 

university.  After  a  brilliant  academical  career,  entire  in  a  volume  entitled  *^  Hymns  written 

he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1804^  and  the  and  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  Church,"  of 

next  year  gain^  the  bachelor^s  prize  for  an  which  many  subsequent  editions  have  appeared. 

English  prose  essay  on  the  **  Sense  of  Honor.''  The  missionary  hymn  in  this  collection,  ^  From 

Subsequently  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  Greeland^s  icy  mountidns,"  is  fiuniliar  to  the 

norUiem  and  southneastem  Europe,  and  in  1807  Protestant  church  service  wherever  the  Eng- 

took  orders  and  was  presented  Dy  his  brother  lish  language  is  spoken,  and  would  alone  pra- 

Richard  to  a  living  at  Hodnet  in  Shropshire,  serve  the  author's  name  from  oblivion.    The 

belonging  to  the  fe^ily,  on  which  he  settled  in  latest  edition  of  his  complete  poems,  InclndiDg 
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his  ^^  Palestine,''  is  thut  of  1855  (870.,  London).  HllBERT,  Jaoqubb  RsKi,  a  Frehob  rerolii- 
Among  these  the  tnuislations  from  Pindar  have  tionist  known  also  under  the  assumed  name  of 
been  greatly  admired.  The  Bampton  lectures  en-  Tksx  Duchesne,  born  in  Alen^on  in  1755,  exe- 
titled  "  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the  Ghris-  cuted  in  Paris,  March  22, 1794.  Of  low  parent- 
tian  Gomforter'*  (Svo.,  Oxford,  1818),  were  his  age,  and  still  lower  education,  he  repaired  when 
only  sermons  published  during  his  life.  Several  very  young  to  Paris,  where  he  led  an  obscure 
yolames  of  his  sermons  delivered  in  England  life,  generally  supporting  himself  bv  dishonest 
and  India  were  posthumously  published,  and  means.  When  tne  revolution  broke  out,  he 
in  1880  appeared  the  *^  Life  and  Unpublished  took  to  pamphlet  writing,  and  soon  established 
Works  of  Reginald  Heber,  by  his  Widow*'  a  scurrilous  newspaper  c^edZ«P^0i>tiM«»ii«, 
(2  vols.  4to.,  London).  His  life  and  charao-  which  had  considerable  popularity  among  the 
ter  have  been  several  times  sketched  by  able  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  and  was  instru- 
hands ;  among  others  bv  Jeffrey,  who  describes  mental  in  exciting  several  insurrectionary  move- 
him  as  **  zealous  for  his  church,  and  not  for-  ments.  After  Aug.  10, 1792,  he  was  one  of  the 
getfol  of  his  station,  but  remembering  it  more  most  active  members  of  the  self-consdtuted 
lor  the  duties  than  for  the  honors  that  were  at-  revolutionary  commune,  and  received  the  ap* 
taohed  to  it,  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the  potntment  of  substitute  to  the  procureur  iyn- 
religious  improvement  and  for  the  happiness  die.  The  Girondists  having  obtained  from  the 
and  spiritual  and  worldly  good  of  his  fellow  convention  an  order  for  his  arrest,  he  was 
creatures  of  every  tongue,  &ith,  and  complex-  liberated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  outbreak 
ion.** — RicHJLBD,  half  brother  of  the  preceding,  of  the  citizens,  and  became  more  popular  than 
and  a  well  known  bibliomaniac,  born  in  West-  ever.  A  member  of  the  commission  to  examine 
minster  in  1778,  died  in  Oct.  1888.  He  was  Marie  Antoinette,  he  uttered  the  most  outrage- 
educated  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  where  ous  calumnies  against  the  unfortunate  queen. 
he  was  noted  for  his  assiduous  cultivation  of  When  the  Girondists  were  in  their  turn  arrest- 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  At  19  years  of  ed,  he  is  said  to  have  plotted  their  assassination 
age  he  edited  the  works  of  Silius  Itolicus  (2  vols,  before  their  trial.  In  conjunction  with  Chau- 
ISmo.,  1792),  and  a  vear  later  prepared  for  the  mette,  Anacharsis  Glootz,  and  others,  he  estab- 
press  an  edition  of  the  Claudiani  Carmina  lished  the  worship  of  the  **  goddess  Reason  ;** 
(2  volt.  12mo.,  1798).  A  taste  for  book  col-  and,  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  commune 
leeting  was  developed  in  him  in  childhood,  and  and  the  clm>  of  Cordeliers,  organized  the  ultra- 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  it  became  a  ruling  revolutionist  party  which  bore  his  name,  the 
passion.  Succeeding  on  the  death  of  his  fother  H^bertists  or  Enrages,  The  committee  of  pub- 
m  1804  to  large  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  licsafety,  which  was  controlled  by  Robespierre, 
Shropshire,  which  he  considerably  augmented  had  them  arraigned  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
and  improved,  he  forthwith  devoted  himself  to  the  convention  ;  and  on  the  night  of  March  18, 
the  purchase  of  rare  books ;  and  having  abun-  1794,  Hubert,  Chaumette,  Montmoro,  Ronsin, 
dant  means,  he  was  enabled  to  amass  a  stock  of  Glootz,  and  14  others,  were  conveyed  to  prison, 
books  and  manuscripts  such  as  is  seldom  found  Hubert  evinced  great  cowardice  on  his  trial,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  single  individual.  After  was  executed  amid  the  jeers  of  the  Parisians, 
ransacking  England  he  travelled  extensively  on  The  circulation  of  his  paper  had  been  immense. 
the  oontinent,  purohasiuff  everywhere,  and  leav-  During  the  year  1793  he  received  from  the  gov- 
ing  large  depots  of  books  in  Paris,  Antwerp,  emment  no  less  tban  $86,000  for  copies  gratui- 
Brutsels,  Ghent,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nether^  tously  distributed.  Beside  his  journal,  he  pub- 
lands  and  Germany.  His  residence  in  Pimlioo,  lished  several  pamphlets  of  a  sirailiu'  character, 
London,  was  filled  with  books  from  top  to  hot-  Lei  vitrei  eaaei,  CaUehiime,  Cantique  seeulaire^ 
torn,  and  he  had,  beside,  another  house  in  York  Altnanaeh,  &c.,  all  of  them  signed  *^  Le  Pere 
street  laden  with  literary  treasures,  and  a  large  Duchesne.*' 

library  in  Oxford.    At  hb  death  his  collection       HEBREWS,  Epistle  to  thb,  one  of  the 

in  England  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Dibdin  at  oanonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  address- 

100,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  many  thousands  ed  to  converted  Jews,  and  designed  to  dissuade 

on  the  continent,  the  whole  having  cost  upward  them  from  relapsing  into  Judaism  and  to  fortify 

of  £180,000.    Mr.  Allibone  in  his  **  Dictionary  them  in  the  Ghristian  faith.    It  aims  to  demon- 

of  Authors,''  however,  considers  this  an  under-  strate  the  preeminence  of  Ghrist  over  Moses 

estimate,  and  states  as  the  result  of  a  carefrd  and  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  gospel 

oomputation  that  the  volumes  in  England  num-  over  the  law,  and  to  show  that  the  latter  was 

bered  118,195,  and  those  in  France  and  Holland  tvpical  of  the  former,  and  was  abolished  by  it. 

88,862,  making  a  total  of  146,827,  to  which  The  Greek  fathers  unanimously  ascribed  the 

roust  be  added  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets  epistie  to  Paul,  and  its  Pauline  authorship  was 

bound  and  unbound.     This  immense  libraxr  generally  accepted  in  the  western  church  from 

was  disposed  of  at  auction  after  the  owner  s  tne  5th  centuiy,  though  in  the  first  8  centuries 

death,  the  sale  lastincr  216  days,  and  realizinff  no  Latin  writer  attributed  it  to  him.    Luther 

over  £60,000.    Mr.  Heber  was  an  unsuccessful  suggested  Apollos  as  the  author,  and  has  been 

candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  univer-  foUowed  bv  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and 

iity  of  Oxford  in  parliament  in  1806,  but  waa  Tholuck.  B5hme  and  Mynster  ascribe  it  to  Silas; 

reliinied  for  it  ia  1821,  and  served  until  1826.  others  to  Clement^  Luke,  or  Barnabas. 
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HEBREWS,  IsBAXUTsa,  or  Jxws  (Heb.  '^  people  of  priests''  to  enlighten  the  nations  b^ 
Jbrim.  Beney  Inrael,  Jehudim\  a  people  of  their  example,  and  which  b^  its  snblimity  in- 
Semitic  race,  whose  ancestors  appear  at  the  spired  them  with  the  natural  conviction  that 
Terj  dawn  of  the  history  of  mankind  on  the  they  were  the  chosen  people  of  Grod,  who  alone 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Nile,  and  knew  him  and  walkea  in  his  ways.  Tlbe  na- 
whose  fragments  are  now  to  be  seen,  in  larger  tional  and  religions  elements  became  more  and 
or  smaller  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  more  developed  and  blended,  the  antagonism 
the  globe,  from  Batavia  to  New  Orleans,  from  with  the  surrounding  idolatry  and  religiously 
Stockholm  to  Cape  Town.  This  people,  as  such^  instituted  immorality  more  and  more  stnking ; 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  a  long  continued  struggle  for  self-preservation 
in  history.  When  little  more  numerous  than  a  against  overwhelming  influences  changed  en- 
fimiily,  Uiey  had  their  language,  customs,  and  thusiasm  into  fanaticism  and  self-esteem  into 
peculiar  observances,  treated  with  princes,  and  repulsive  pride,  which  was  repaid  by  antipathy, 
in  every  respect  acted  as  a  nation.  Though  hatred,  and  cruel  persecution.  Their  nadonal 
broken  as  if  into  atoms  and  scattered  through  independence  was  destroyed;  fanatical  attempts 
all  dimes,  among  the  rudest  and  the  .most  to  recover  it  failed ;  they  were  scattered  among 
civilized  nations,  they  have  preserved  through  nations  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  reached  a 
thousands  of  years  common  features,  habits,  civilization  in  some  respects  superior  to  their 
and  observances,  a  conunon  religion,  literature,  own ;  the  ancient  idolatries  were  replaced  by 
and  sacred  language.  Without  any  political  new  religious  systems  drawn  from  Hebrew 
union,  without  a  common  head  or  centre,  they  sources ;  the  name  of  their  Grod  was  now  prais- 
are  generally  regarded  and  regard  themselves,  ed  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting ;  the 
as  a  nation.  They  began  as  nomads  *^  migrat-  ruins  of  their  Zion  had  become  sacred  to  me  na- 
ing  from  nation  to  nation,  from  state  to  sta^;"  tions.  But  still  they  clung  to  their  faith,  cere-. 
their  law  made  them  agriculturists  for  15  cen-  monies,  traditions,  and  hopes;  for  their  religious 
turies ;  their  exile  has  transformed  them  into  a  and  national  characteristics  were  so  deeply  root* 
mercantile  people.  They  have  struggled  for  ed  and  so  well  blended  that  they  wondernillysup- 
their  national  existence  against  the  Egyptians,  ported  each  other.  They  were  still  convinced 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Romans;  of  their  religious  and  moral  superiority  to  the 
have  been  conquered  and  nearly  exterminated  Gentiles ;  they  were  justified  by  the  cruelties  of 
by  each  of  these  powers,  and  have  survived  the  world  in  believing  themselves  its  martyrs; 
them  all.  They  have  been  oppressed  and  per-  they  submitted  to  them  from  what  they  regard* 
secuted  by  emperors  and  republics,  sultans  and  ed  as  a  divine  obligation.  Their  masters  pun- 
popes.  Moors  and  inquisitors ;  they  were  pro-  ished  their  self-sufficiency,  humiliating  prideu 
scribed  in  Catholic  Spain,  Protestant  Norway,  and  pretensions  by  crushing  burdens  and  legal 
and  Greek  Muscovy,  while  their  persecutors  degradation,  their  religious  enemies  by  calum- 
sanff  the  hymns  of  their  psalmists,  revered  their  nies,  the  people  by  contemptuous  social  excln- 
books,  believed  in  their  prophets,  and  even  per-  sion ;  ana  it  was  not  till  the  last  quarter  of  tiie 
secuted  them  in  the  name  of  their  God.  They  18th  century  that  a  brighter  prospect  opened  by 
have  numbered  philosophers  among  the  Greeks  the  inauguration  of  the  principle  of  religions 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Saracens  of  Cordova,  liberty  and  civil  equality  m  America  and  after- 
have  transplanted  the  wisdom  of  the  East  be-  ward  in  the  N.  W.  of  Europe.  This  all-pervading 
yond  the  Pyr^n^s  and  the  Rhine,  and  have  mixture  of  the  religious  and  national  elements 
been  treated  as  pariahs  among  pagans,  Moham-  also  requires  a  different  treatment  of  their  his- 
medans,  and  Christians.  They  have  fought  for  tory  from  that  of  all  other  nations.  It  must  be 
liberty  under  Kosciuszko  and  Blftcher,  and  pop-  at  once  a  history  of  the  people,  of  its  religion, 
ular  assemblies  among  the  Slavi  and  Grermans  and  of  its  literature.  Separate  from  it  the  reli- 
still  withheld  from  them  the  right  of  living  in  gious  leaders  Moses,  Ezra,  Hillel,  Rabbi  Gama* 
certain  towns,  villages,  and  streets.  This  phe-  liel,  dEC,  and  no  national  history  remtuns.  The 
nomenon,  however,  admits  of  explanation.  At  prose  writings  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  effusions 
the  very  beginning  they  were  not  merely  a  family  of  Isaiah  or  Mioah,  the  Psalms,  the  Lunenta* 
or  tribe,  but  also  a  sect,  a  society  or  communi-  tions,  the  Hebrew  writings  of  Maimonides  or 
ty,  superior  to  those  surrounding  it  in  culture,  Mendelssohn,  can  as  little  be  separated,  as  mers* 
morals,  and  ideals,  too  powerless  to  hope  for  ly  literary  works,  from  the  history  of  the  peo* 
great  success  over  others,  but  anxious  to  defend  pie,  as  can  the  Philippics  of  I>emosthene8  from 
their  own  moral  condition  at  the  price  of  self-  that  of  Athens,  Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline 
isolation,  and  to  perpetuate  it  by  the  develop-  from  that  of  Rome,  or  the  declaration  of  inde- 
ment  of  peculiar  customs  and  religious  observ-  pendence  from  that  of  the  United  States.  Har* 
ances.  The  father  of  tbe  people  himself^  Abra-  ing  thus  stated  the  character  of  our  subject  and 
ham,  is  recorded  as  acting  under  a  divine  mis-  the  only  natural  way  of  treating  it,  we  mnsi 
sion,  and  leaving  the  land  of  his  parents  and  also  refer  the  readers  of  this  brief  sketch  foe 
his  birth  in  order  to  preserve  and  propagate  his  further  details,  criticism,  and  illustrations,  to 
ideal  in  ^'his  children  and  house."  After  a  the  re«>ective  special  articles  of  this  work 
hard  trial  in  Egypt  and  a  marvellous  deliver-  as  well  as  to  the  *^book  of  books"  itself, 
ance  they  received  a  law,  at  the  same  time  na-  which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  of  them. — ^Tbe 
tional  and  religious,  which  constituted  them  a  history  of  the  Hebrews  begins  (about  2000 
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B.  0.,  aooordinff  to  the  generally  adopted  chro-  own,  and  blessed  all  Ids  children.  The  book  of 
nolo^)  with  the  emigration  of  the  Semite  Genesis,  the  onl  j  record  of  that  earliest  period 
Abraham  from  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees  ({7r  Ca9dim\  of  Hebrew  history,  closing  with  the  death  of 
a  place  which  has  been  identified  with  a  for-  Jacob  and  Joseph,  aJso  contains  the  last  blessing 
tress  of  the  same  name  in  Mesopotamia  men-  of  the  former,  a  sublime  vision  in  which  lore 
tioned  bj  Ammianos,  and  by  more  recent  critics  and  just  censure  are  mingled,  and  a  specimen 
(Rawlinson  and  others^  with  Hur  or  Mugheir  of  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  After  the 
in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon.  He  was  by  his  fa-  death  of  Joseph  the  Hebrews  were  not  only  op- 
ther  Terah  a  descendant  of  £ber,  and  may  as  pressed  but  degraded  to  the  condition  of  sUves^ 
BQch  have  borne  the  name  Ibri  (Hebrew),  but  were  overtasked  and  employed  in  the  publio 
more  likely  he  was  first  designated  by  it  in  the  works,  while  the  fear  of  their  joining  a  foreign, 
land  west  of  the  Euphrates,  as  an  immigrant  enemy  finally  led  one  of  their  tyrants  to  decree 
from  beyond  (eber)  the  *'  great  river/'  The  name  what  may  be  called  their  slow  extermination, 
Israelite  was  applied  to  his  descendants  after  a  they  having  in  the  meanwhile  increased  to  a 
somame  of  Jacob,  his  grandson,  and  that  of  prodigious  number.  How  long  they  remained 
Jehudim  ^Jews)  at  a  much  later  period  (first  m  the  *'*'  house  of  slaves''  (for  the  Hebrews  were 
mentioneci  about  712  B,  0.),  when,  after  the  dis-  not  the  only  slaves  in  Egypt)  cannot  be  de- 
persion  of  the  10  tribes,  the  house  of  Judoh  be-  termined,  there  being  scriptural  testimony  for 
oame  the  representative  of  the  whole  people.  480,  as  well  as  for  about  210  years ;  nor  can  the 
Separating  from  his  relatives,  who  were  idola-  precise  date  of  their  arrival,  which  Bunsen  en- 
ters, Abraham  passed  over  from  Mesopotamia  aeavors  to  fix  almost  1,000  years  earlier  than  it 
(Aram  Naharaim)  to  Canaan  or  Palestine  (as  it  is  fixed  by  scriptural  chronology ;  nor  of  their 
was  afterward  called  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Phi-  exodus,  which,  according  to  some  of  the  most 
listines,  who  inhabited  its  S.  W.  coast),  where  celebrated  Egyptological  critics,  Wilkinson,  Bun- 
be  lived  the  life  of  a  nomad,  being  rich  in  herds,  sen,  Lepsius,  &c.,  took  place  in  the  last  quarter 
flocks,  and  attendants,  and  worshipping  the  of  the  14th  century  B.  0.,  while  according  to  a 
**  Greater  of  heaven  and  earth,"  to  whose  ser-  distinct  biblical  passage  (1  Kings,  vi.  1)  it  must 
vice,  **  to  walk  before  him  and  to  be  innocent,"  have  happened  early  in  the  15th.  Nor  is  it 
be  bound  himself  and  his  house,  in  after  life,  easier  or  more  important  to  find  the  reigns 
by  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  Having  re-  during  which  these  events  took  place.  There 
paired  to  Egypt  during  a  famine  and  returned,  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  iaentify  either 
ne  rescued  nis  nephew  Lot,  who  lived  in  the  Phthahmen,  Menephthah,  or  Rhamses  L  or 
valley  of  the  lower  Jordan,  from  the  captivity  U.,  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  as  vari- 
of  Amraphel,  a  king  of  Shiuar,  and  his  allies ;  ous  critical  defenders  of  a  later  date  have  tried 
Uved  for  some  time  in  the  land  of  the  Philis-  to  do.  Otiiers  have  attempted  to  identify  the 
tines ;  and  finaUy  settled  near  Hebron,  where  Hebrews  with  the  Hyksos,  which  is  little  less 
be  died,  leaving  his  main  inheritance  and  his  absurd  than  the  fables  of  Manetho  mentioned 
fiuth  to  Isaac,  his  son  by  his  relative  Sarah,  by  Josephus.  The  last  named  Jewish  histo- 
laaac  thua  became  the  second  Hebrew  patriarch,  rian  has  abo  some  traditional  additions  to  U^e 
while  his  brother  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  oa  early  life  of  Moses,  concerning  his  exploits  in 
Egyptian  woman,  sought  a  separate  abode  in  Ethiopia,  which  may  still  find  confirmation  in 
Arabia,  where  he  became  the  father  of  a  Bed-  future  Egyptological  discoveries.  Omitting  all 
onin  tribe.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Isaac,  only  Ja-  special  criticism,  we  must  confine  our  narra* 
oob  (afterward  Israel),  the  favorite  of  their  tive  here  to  a  brief  extract  from  the  sacred  and 
mother  Rebecca,  imitated  the  peaceful  and  pi-  therefore  well  gushed  record  of  the  nation  it- 
ons  life  of  his  fathers  and  propagated  the  He-  self;  and  as  there  is  no  other  beside  it,  even 
brew  line  in  Palestine,  while  hb  brother  Esau  (or  criticism  can  do  little  more.  Bom  at  the  time 
Edom)  settled  in  the  mountainous  land  of  Seir  when  the  oppression  of  his  people  had  been  car- 
(Iduma^a).  Jacob  had  12  sons,  of  whom  he  dis-  ried  to  its  extreme,  Moses,  the  younger  son  of 
tinguished  Joseph,  the  child  of  his  favorite  wife  Amram,  a  descendant  of  Levi,  the  Sd  son  of  Ja- 
RaoheL  This  excited  the  envy  of  the  others,  oob,  was  doomed  to  perish  in  the  Nile  like  all 
who  secretly  sold  their  brother  as  a  slave  to  new-bom  males  of  the  Israelites,  but  was  saved 
Egypt,  where  he  rose  through  his  wisdom  to  the  by  the  love  of  his  mother  Jochebed  and  his 
dignity  ofprime  minister  to  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  sister  Miriam,  and  the  compassion  of  a  daugh* 
The  latter  allowed  him  to  bring  the  whole  family  ter  of  the  Pharaoh.  Adopted  as  a  son  by  the 
of  his  father,  numbering  70  males,  over  from  the  princess,  who  gave  him  his  name  (Egyptian,  mo^ 
land  of  Canaan,  and  to  settle  them  in  the  prov-  water,  and  yies,  drawn ;  Hebrew,  nuuAoA,  to 
inoe  of  Goshen  (E.  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  draw)  in  allusion  to  her  having  drawn  him  out 
KUe,  it  is  supposed),  where  they  could  continue  of  the  water,  but  nursed  by  his  mother,  he 
their  pastoral  life,  unmolested  by  the  Egyptians,  united  the  highest  Egyptian  education  with  the 
who  held  that  mode  of  existence  in  great  eon-  feelings  of  a  Hebrew.  And  *^  when  Moses  was 
tempt,  and  where  they  would  be  nncontami-  grown  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked 
nated  by  Egyptian  idolatry.  Jacob  closed  his  on  their  burdens/'  Seeiug  an  Egyptian  man 
life,  which  h  la  been  shorter  and  less  happy  than  smiting  one  of  his  brethren,  he  killed  him,  fied 
that  of  his  fathers,  after  having  adopted  the  two  to  Midian,  married  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of 
•ooa  of  Joseph,  Manasaeh  and  Ephraim,  for  hit  Jethro,  a  wise  priest  or  prince  of  that  coantry, 


br  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and  tended  the  flock  annual  gathering  of  the  whole  people ;  a  faat 
of  his  father-in-law,  leading  it  into  the  desert,  daj  for  repentance ;  periodical  readings  of  the 
as  flEU*  as  Moont  Horeb,  the  N.  E.  eminence  of  law ;  general  education  through  the  Leyites 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Arabian  pen-  its  guardians  (Deut.  zzxiii.  10) ;  a  weekly  day 
insula  between  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  sea.  of  rest  fsabbath)  for  the  people  and  their  an- 
It  was  not  till  the  decline  of  his  life  that  he  re-  imals ;  the  7th  year  as  a  periodical  time  of  rest 
turned  to  Egypt  to  become  the  '*  shepherd  of  for  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the  extinction  of 
his  people/'  He  appeared  with  his  brother  various  pecuniary  claims;  numerous  and  moat 
Aaron,  his  spokesman,  assembled  the  elders  of  frequently  repeated  obligations  for  tiie  support 
Israel,  and  announced  to  them  tiieir  approaching  of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  the  poor  and  the 
deliverance  and  return  to  Canaan  in  the  name  stranger;  an  organized  judiciary  and  police; 
of  the  ETerlasting(Hebrew,  Jehavahy  Being)  and  a  severe  penal  code ;  strict  rules  for  the  preser- 
ITnchangeable  (iT^yeh-^ttker^hyeh^ I-am'tnaJtrl-  vation  o^  health  and  cleanliness;  circumcisioii 
am),  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  a  bodily  mark  of  the  covenant ;  and  numer- 
who  *^  had  seen  their  affliction.^'  He  now  re-  ous  other  rites  and  ceremonies  designed  to 
paired  to  the  palace  of  the  king,  proved  supe-  guard  the  nationality,  or  to  lead  to  the  prea- 
rior  to  his  priests,  gained  the  admiration  of  his  ervation  of  truths  and  principles  (which  has 
ministers  and  people  (Tb^od.  xi.  8),  threatened,  been  admirably  illustrated  in  Mendelsohn's 
and  finally  compelled  him  to  grant  his  demand  ^  Jerusalem").  The  spirit  of  the  whole  was 
by  a  series  ofdisasters,  the  last  of  which  was  the  well  defined  by  Rabbi  HiUel  in  his  words  to 
sudden  destruction  at  midnight  of  all  the  first  a  heathen  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  Ju- 
bom  Egyptians  (probably  then  a  mighty  aristoc-  dmsm  in  a  few  minutes :  *'  ^  Do  not  to  others 
racy).  Tne  Israelites  had  received  their  secret  what  you  would  not  have  others  do  to  you* 
instructions,  and  inmiediately  departed  toward  is  the  essence ;  every  thing  else  is  but  comment" 
the  desert.  Moses  led  them  across  the  north-  The  chief  principles  are :  self-sanctification  and 
em  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah  or  Suez,  the  righteousness,  in  imitation  of  God,  who  is  holy 
western  prolongation  of  the  Red  sea  (Heb.  Yam  and  righteous  (Lev.  xix.  2,  &c,)  ;  brotherly' 
Soo/y  reedy  sea) ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  who,  love  and  equality,  fpr  all  people  are  his  children 
repenting  of  having  let  them  go,  pursued  them  (Deut  xiv.  i.) ;  freedom,  for  aU  are  bound  ex- 
with  his  cavalry  and  heavy  war  chariots,  oer-  clusively  to  his  service  (Lev.  xxv.  55) ;  limited 
ished  there  with  his  army.  The  '*  song  of  Mo-  right  of  property,  for  the  whole  land  belongs  to 
sea,"  which  celebrates  this  great  event  (Exod.  him  (Lev.  xxv.  28).  The  principal  promise  of 
xv.y  is  another  admirable  monument  of  ancient  reward  is  the  natural  share  of  the  individual  in 
Heorew  poetry,  though  surpassed  in  grandeur  the  happiness  of  society ;  .the  principal  threat 
by  that  which  closes  the'  narrative  of  his  life  of  celestial  punishment,  his  natural  snare  in  its 
(Deut  xxxii.).  After  having  repulsed  an  attack  misfortunes ;  every  mention  of  reward  beyond 
of  the  Amalekites,  a  roving  and  predatory  Ara-  the  grave,  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  long 
bian  tribe,  Moses  led  the  people  to  Mount  Sinai,  been  a  chief  element  in  the  teachings  of  Egyp- 
which  from  the  delivery  of  the  ten  conmaand-  tian  and  other  priests,  is  avoided  throughout, 
ments  now  received  the  name  of  the  mountun  probably  as  promoting  iselfishness  in  a  rude 
of  God.  This  divine  decalogue  not  only  con-  state  of  socielnr  by  referring  exdusively  to  the 
tained  the  conmaon  fhndamental  points  of  every  individual.  The  form  of  government  is  the  re- 
moral  and  legal  code  Q*^  Honor  thy  father  and  publican  (though  a  Hmit^  monarchy  may  be 
mother,"  **Thou8haltnotmurder,"&c.),  but  also  estaUished  if  the  people  demand  it),  with  the 
included  the  sublime  truth  of  monotheism,  the  moral  theocratic  dictatorship  of  a  prophet  (noM) 
great  social  institution  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  like  the  lawgiver,  with  the  sovereignty  of  tiie 
lofty  moral  precept :  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  people  who  Judge  the  merits  and  claims  of  the 
These  commandments, which  formed  the  basis  of  prophet  above  it,  and  above  all  the  migesty  of 
a  **  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,"  together  the  divine  law,  which  can  be  explained  and  de- 
with  the  successively  promulgated  statutes,  pre-  veloped,  but  not  altered.  The  whole  system  is 
cepts,  dK,  (according  to  the  rabbis  altogether  entirely  practical,  containing  no  definitions  of 
8G5  positive  and  248  negative  obligations),  con-  supernatural  things,  except  m  a  negative  form, 
stitute  the  Mosaic  law  {Torath  Masheh)^  which  no  articles  of  belid^  no  formulas  of  prayer.  The 
is  contdned  principally  in  the  2d  and  8d,  and  following  extracts  from  one  chapter  (Lev.  xix.) 
repeated  in  the  5th  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Pentateuch  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
which  for  about  15  centuries  remained,  and  of  its  general  character:  '*Te  shall  fear  every 
with  the  exception  of  a  strictly  national  part  man  his  mother  and  his  father,  and  keep  my 
still  is,  the  general  code  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  sabbaths  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  .  .  .  And 
aims  are  the  moral  perfection  of  the  individual  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  Its  means  are  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of  thy  field, 
chiefly  a  common  and  central  worship,  under  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy 
the  direction  of  the  Aaronites((7(9A«ntm),  whose  harvest  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  Uiy  vine- 
restrictive  obligations  are,  however,  not  equal-  yard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of 
led  by  the  privueges  they  enjoy;  8  festivals  for  thy  vineyard;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the 
the  commemoration  of  great  national  events,  poor  and  the  stranger:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
thanksgiving  and  r^oidng,  as  well  as  for  the  i  e  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither 
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lie  one  to  another.  And  je  shall  not  swear  by  qnered  bj  the  ^^man  of  God,^'  who  consoled 
m  J  name  fiilsel  j,  neither  shalt  thoa  profane  the  nimself  with  the  idea  that  a  generation  educated 
name  of  thj  God :  I  am  the  Lord  Thou  shdt  under  his  guidance  would  replace  that  of  the 
not  defraud  tbj  neighbor,  neither  rob  him ;  Uie  desert  Having  passed  round  the  lands  of  the 
wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  he  con- 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning.  .  .  .  Te  shall  quered  those  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amoritea, 
do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment ;  thou  shalt  and  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (BatansBa),  £.  of  the 
not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honor  Jordan,  giving  them  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
the  person  of  the  mighty ;  but  in  righteousness  and  Gad  and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
shalt  tliou  judge  thy  neighbor.  Thou  ^alt  not  died  on  Mount  Nebo  before  entering  the  land 
go  up  and  down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  peo-  of  promise.  The  man  who  was  **meek  above 
pie ;  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  all  men  that  were  on  the  face  of  the  earth^' 
of  thy  neighbor :  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  died  in  voluntary  loneliness,  and  "  no  man 
not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart ;  thou  shalt  knowcth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 
in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  Joshua,  his  pupil  and  appointed  successor,  an 
■in  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  Ephraimite,  now  led  the  13  tribes  of  Israel, 
any  grudge  against  the  children  of  tby  people,  named  after  11  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  2  sons  of 
but  Uiou  shaft  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  I  Joseph,  across  the  Jordan  into  Canaan  (or  Pal- 
am  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Regard  not  them  that  have  estine  proper),  which  was  conquered  after  a 
ftimiliar  spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards,  to  be  bloody  war  of  extermination,  and  allotted  to 
defiled  by  them :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  Manasseh  (the 
Thou  shfdt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  other  half),  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issa- 
honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  char,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.  The  Levites, 
€K>d :  I  am  the  Lord.    And  if  a  stranger  so-  who  were  to  live  by  tithes,  received  no  separate 

iDum  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shidl  not  vex  division,  but  a  number  of  cities  within  the  lim- 

im.    But  the  stranger  that  dwelletib  with  you  its  of  every  tribe,  among  others  the  historical 

shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom  among  you,  and  places  of  Gibeon,  Geba,  Beth-Horon,  Mahanaim, 

thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were  Hesbon,  Jaczer,  Hebron,  Shechem,  Golan,  Ke- 

strangera  in  the  land  of  Egjpt :  I  am  the  Lord  desh,  and  Raraoth-Gilead ;  of  which  the  last  5 

your  Qod,    Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  together  with  Bezer  were  selected  as  towns  of 

Judgment,  in  mete-yard,  in  weight,  or  in  meas-  renige  for  involuntary  murderers,  while  Shiloh 

ure.    Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah.  became  the  central  city,  receiving  the  tabernacle 

and  a  just  hin  shall  ye  have :  I  am  the  Lord  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant.    Phinehas,  son  of 

your  God,  who  bropght  you  out  of  the  land  of  Eleazar,  the  zealous  priest,  and  Caleb,  son  of  Je- 

Egypt.    Therefore  shall  ye  observe  aU  my  stat-  phunneh,  were  among  the  most  distinguished  as- 

utes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them :  I  am  sbtants  of  Joshua.  Before  his  death,  Joshua  held 

the  Lord.^^ — But  the  difficulties  of  introducing  an  assembly  of  the  whole  nation  at  Shechem,  in 

this  system  of  institutions  were  as  immense  as  which  he  called  upon  them  to  choose  once  more 

those  of  maintaining  the  nation  in  the  desert  between  the  gods  of  their  ancestors  beyond  the 

The  first  census  showed  22  male  Levites  above  Euphrates,  those  of  the  conquered  Amorites,  and 

one  year  of  age,  and  608,650  males  of  other  the  God  whom  he  was  determined  to  follow 

tribes  above  20,  including  22,273  first  bom.  with  his  house.    The  people  chose  their  Deliv- 

Provisions  were  scanty,  water  was  scarce,  dan-  erer  and  Preserver,  and  confirmed  their  choice 

gera  were  constant;  the  people  were  an  un-  by  a  new  covenant;  but  scarcely  were  the  elders 

ruly  mass  of  freed  slaves,  who  often  regretfully  gone  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  work  of 

thought  of  the  fiesh  pots  of  Egypt  and  of  the  deliveranceandmaintainedtheorder  of  Joshua, 

quiet  carelessness  of  bondaffe ;  a  multitude  of  when  idolatry  and  anarchy  became  generaL 

non-Israelites  who  hadjoined  them  regretted  the  Parts  of  the  country  remidned  unconquered, 

risible  gods  of  their  former  worship ;  envy  and  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  in 

ambition  often  augmented  the  existing  dissat-  the  N.  W.,  of  the  Philistines  in  the  S.  W.,  and 

isfaction.    Moses  was  still  on  Mount  Sinai  when  of  the  Jebusites  in  the  centre.    With  Uiese, 

the  people  compelled  his  brother  Aaron  to  give  and  with  other  neighbors  on  the  borders,  fre- 

them,  in  a  golden  cal^  an  imitation  of  thft  E^fp-  quent  warfare  had  to  be  waged,  while  the  young 

tian  Apis,  a  visible  god.     Moses,  descending,  state,  forming  a  loose  confederacy  of  12  (or, 

broke  the  tablets  of  Uie  covenant  in  his  anger,  counting  Manasseh  as  two,  of  18)  almost  inde- 

and  restored  order  by  a  massacre  of  the  idola-  pendent  members,  had  neither  natural  boun- 

trous  rioters,  but  almost  despaired  of  his  mis-  daries  nor  a  capital,  neither  a  hereditary  head 

sion  and  de«ired  to  die.    A  pompous  worship  nor  an  elective  federal  government,  the  only 

was  now  introduced,  and  sacrifices  ordained,  bond  of  union  being  the  common  law,  and  the 

of  which  a  later  prophet,  Jeremiah  (vii.  22),  only  centre  the  seat  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 

significantly  says  in  the  name  of  God :  **  For  I  whose  guardians  probably  enjoyed  the  privBego 

M>ake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  conmianded  of  convoking  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 

tnem  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.    Such  national 

the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  offerings  assemblies  were  often  held  at  Mizpah.    But  the 

or  sacrifioes.'*     Moses  removed  his  tent  from  enmity  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  surrounding 

the  camp.    All  difiloaltiei^  however,  were  oon-  idolatrous  tribes  was  less  pernicious  than  their 
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friendly  relatioDfl  in  times  of  peace,  when  the  perished  while  hesieging  the  tower  of  the  nei^ 
Yolaptoons  rites  connected  with  the  worship  i)oring  Thebez  b  j  a  piece  of  millstone  cast  from 
of  Ashtoreth  and  other  divinities  of  the  Phoem-  its  top  b j  a  woman.  Jotham,  the  only  son  of 
cian&  Syrians,  and  Philistines,  were  too  sedno-  Jembbaal  (as  Gideon  was  called  from  his  de- 
tivefora  people  in  an  undeveloped  state,  whose  stmction  of  the  Baal  worship)  who  escaped 
own  religion  required  a  rigid  observance  of  a  from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers,  had  predict- 
strict  morality.  To  remedy  these  evils,  heroic  ed  the  bloody  end  of  the  usurper  in  his  fable  of 
and  inspired  men  arose  from  time  to  time,  re-  ^*  the  trees  that  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over 
pulsed  the  enemies,  restored  order  and  the  law,  them^*  (Judges  ix.),  which  is  probably  the  most 
were  acknowledged  as  leaders  and  judges,  at  ancient  specimen  of  that  kind  of  poetry  now 
least  by  a  part  of  the  people,  and  thus  revived  extant.  Of  the  judges  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
its  unity.  This  period  of  republican  federalism  char,  and  Jair  from  Gilead  in  Manasseh  beyond 
under  judges  (sho/etim^  a  name  which  also  des^  the  Jordan,  little  more  is  preserved  than  their 
ignatea  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Carthagin-  names.  Jephthah,  another  Gileadite,  of  illegit- 
ians  in  their  language,  which  was  also  Semitic)  imate  birth,  having  been  expelled  from  his 
is  described  in  the  book  of  that  name,  a  contin-  home,  was  recalled  by  his  native  district  to  com^ 
nation  of  that  of  Joshua,  and  forms  one  of  bat  against  the  Ammonites,  who  had  attacked 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  Hebrew  his-  it,  carried  the  war  into  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
tory.  But  criticism  labors  in  vain  to  arrange  and  returned  after  a  signal  victory,  of  which 
chronologically  the  striking  but  in  part  prob-  his  heroic  daughter,  in  consequence  of  a  vow, 
ably  contemporaneous  events  of  the  narrative,  became  a  victim,  being  doomed  to  die  or  to  Uv« 
Otbniel,  a  younger  brother  or  nephew  of  Ca-  unmarried  in  loneliness,  the  obscurity  of  the 
leb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  first  of  the  narrative  renderinff  this  point  uncertain.  And 
judges.  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  delivered  Israel  from  ^*  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  oppression  of  the  Moabites,  having  killed  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four 
with  his  own  left  hand  Eglon,  the  king  of  the  days  in  a  year."  The  Ephrdmites,  who  had 
invaders.  **  And  after  him  was  Shamgar,  the  not  been  called  to  participate  in  the  combat, 
son  of  Anath,  who  slew  of  the  Philistines  6(K)  now  threatened  vengeance  on  the  conquenHr. 
men  with  an  ox  goad,"  at  a  time  when  **  no  who,  unlike  Gideon,  terminated  the  quarrel 
shield  was  seen  or  a  spear  among  40,000  in  with  a  bloody'  defeat  of  the  troublesome  tribe, 
IsraeL"  Barak,  a  Naphtalite,  inspired  by  Deb-  which  is  the  first  example  of  civil  war  among 
oralu  a  female  prophet  and  judge,  who  after-  the  Israelites,  soon  to  be  followed  by  others, 
ward  celebrated  the  event  in  her  great  song  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  Elon,  a  Zebuluur 
(Judges  v.),  ffain^  together  with  her  a  siffufd  ite,  and  Abdon,  an  Ephraimite,  are  next  briefly 
victory  near  Mount  Tabor  and  the  brook  Ki^oqi  mentioned  as  judges.  Dan,  too,  gave  Israel  a 
over  the  army  of  Slsera,  commander  of  Jabin,  judge  in  the  person  of  Samson,  who  braved  and 
a  Ganaanite  king  on  the  N.  of  Palestine,  which  humiliated  the  Philistines ;  he  was  a  Nazarite 
numbered  900  iron  war  chariots.  Sisera  fled,  of  prodigious  strength,  whose  adventurous  ex- 
but  was  killed  in  sleep  by  Jsel,  a  woman  of  the  ploits  in  life  and  death  greatly  resemble  those 
nomadic  and  neutral  Eenite  tribe,  in  whose  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  Greece.  The  great- 
tent  he  had  sought  refuge.  *^  The  mother  of  est  anarchy  now  prevailed.  The  Danites  not 
Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  having  yet  conquered  their  territory,  600  men 
through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  among  them  made  an  independent  expedition 
in  coming  ?  why  tarry  tiie  wheels  of  his  charir  north,  and  conquered  a  x>eaceful  town  of  the 
ot  f  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea,  she  re-  Phienicians,  Laish,  which  was  by  them  named 
turned  answer  to  herself  Have  they  not  sped,  Dan,  and  is  henceforth  mentioned  as  the  north- 
have  they  not  divided  the  prey  t"  The  song  emmost  town  of  the  whole  country,  the  oppo- 
closes  by  comparing  the  victorious  friends  of  site  southern  point  being  Beersheba.  The  con- 
the  Lord  to  the  rising  sun  conquering  the  night,  cubine  of  a  Levite  having  been  outraged  to 
Gideon,  characterize  as  the  youngest  son  of  death  on  a  passage  through  Gibeah  in  Benjamin 
one  of  the  weakest  fimiilies  in  Manasseh,  sur-  by  some  inhabitants  of  that  place,  her  hua- 
prised  with  800  select  men  the  immense  camp  band  cut  her  corpse  into  pieces  and  sent  them 
of  the  Ifidianites  and  Amalekites,  dispersed  to  all  the  tribes,  calling  for  vengeance.  The 
them,  called  the  surrounding  tribes  to  arms,  people  assembled  at  Mizpah,  and  demanded  from 
extemunatedthe  invaders,  appeased  the  Ephra-  Benjamin  the  surrender  of  the  criminals.  The 
imites,  who  were  jealous  of  the  glory  gained  by  Benjamites  refused  to  obey  what  they  probably 
their  neighbors,  and  refused  to  accept  the  royfd  regarded  as  a  usurpation  by  the  confederacy 
dignity  offered  him  by  the  gratitude  of  the  of  their  sovereign  rights,  and  a  bloody  civil  war 
people,  declaring :  *^  I  will  not  rule  over  you.  ensued,  in  which  they  were  nearly  exterminated 
neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you ;  the  Lord  after  a  heroic  struggle  against  overwhelmins 
shall  rule  over  you."  Abimelech,  however,  his  forces.  The  people  wept  over  their  fratricidal 
son  by  a  concubine,  gained  adherents  among  victory,  and  600  Benjamites  who  alone  survived 
the  idolatrous  friends  dT  his  mother  in  Shechem,  were  allowed  to  seize  wives  (for  the  victors 
destroyed  the  numerous  family  of  his  father,  had  sworn  not  to  give  them  any)  from  among 
was  proclaimed  king  in  that  city,  was  afterward  the  girls  dancing  in  the  valley  of  Shiloh,  on  a 
expelled,  but  reconquered  the  dty,  and  finally  sacred  festival  annually  celebrated  there.    The 
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little  book  of  Ratb,  wbieh  contains  the  idyllie  and  the  protection  bestowed  on  Darid  by  hia 
narrative  of  the  Moabiti^  widow  of  that  name,  children,  Samuel,  and  the  prieata,  he  extermi- 
who,  faithfully  shving  the  fate  of  her  nnforta-  nated  the  inhabitants  of  Nol^  a  city  of  the  latter, 
nate  mother-in-law,  adopted  her  Hebrew  home  and  passed  his  life  in  pursuit  of  his  riral,  who^ 
and  religicMi,  and  married  Boaz,  is  supplement-  with  a  band  of  desperate  outlaws  roTioff  on  the 
ary  to  the  book  of  Judges.  The  1st  book  of  southern  borders  of  the  country,  baffled  erery 
Samuel  begins  with  the  continuatton  of  the  attempt  to  capture  him.  The  extermination 
latter.  The  priest  Eli,  who  died  suddenly  on  of  wisardahip  was  one  of  the  acts  of  SanL  Hia 
receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  peo-  reign  waa  terminated  by  a  catastrophe.  A  bat- 
pie  by  the  Philistines,  the  death  of  his  two  tie  was  fought  against  the  Philistines  at  Mount 
sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Gilboa ;  the  Hebrews  fled.  Jonathan  and  two 
and  his  pupil,  the  prophet  or  seer  Samuel,  the  other  sons  of  Saul  fell,  ana  the  king  slew  him* 
sonof  Elxan^  and  the  pious  Hannah,  were  the  self  with  his  own  sword.  David,  whose  skill 
last  of  the  judges.  The  latter  reestablished  the  in  poetry  equalled  his  musical  genius,  honored 
exdusive  worwtp  of  the  Lord,  routed  the  Phi-  in  a  touchiug  elegy  the  memory  of  nis  &llen 
listines,  restored  the  ark,  and  introduced  schools  friend  and  foe  (2  Sam.  L),  who,  ''lovely  and 
of  prophets,  residing  in  Kamah,  his  native  place,  pleasant  in  their  lives,  were  even  in  their  death 
and  regularly  visiting  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Miz-  not  divided:  they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
pah ;  and  when  he  finally  resigned  the  executive  were  stronger  than  lions.M  Repairing  to  He- 
power,  he  could  say  to  the  assembled  people  at  bron,  he  was  anointed  there  by  his  own  tribe  of 
Gilgal :  ''  Behold,  here  I  am ;  witness  against  Judah  as  king,  while  Abner  proclaimed  a  sur- 
mebefore  the  Lord :  Whose  ox  have  I  taken?  viving  son  of  Saul,  Ishboshetb,  at  Mahanaim, 
or  whose  ass  have  I  taken?  or  whom  have  I  who  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  tribes 
defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of  (about  1055  B.  0.)*  Bloody  conflicts  stained 
whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind  this  double  reign,  David  continually  gaining 
mine  eyes  therewith?"  And  the  people  testi-  the  ascendency  through  his  heroic  officers,  the 
fled  to  the  purity  of  his  career.  But  his  sons,  brothers  Joab,  Abisai,  and  Asahel,  until  the  as- 
whom  he  appointed  in  his  old  age,  acted  very  sassination  of  Abner  and  soon  after  of  Ishbodft- 
differently,  and  their  corruption,  but  still  more  eth,  caused  by  private  revenge,  gave  him  the 
the  desire  for  a  strong  military  head,  so  natural  whole  kingdom.  He  now  conquered  Zion  from 
after  the  previous  long  period  of  war,  anarchy,  the  Jebusites,  made  Jerusalem  his  capital,  or- 
and  disunion,  finally  decided  the  people  to  urge  ganized  the  national  worship  as  well  as  the 
the  appointment  of  a  king  to  rule  tnem  ^'  like  military  power  of  the  state,  and  by  continual 
aU  oUier  nations.*^  The  seer,  deeply  grieved  victories  overall  surrounding  neighbors, except 
by  the  proposed  change  of  the  Mosaic  form  of  gPhosnicia,  a  friendly  country,  extended  the 
government,  which  is  distinctly  branded  in  the  limits  of  his  dominions  N.  £.  as  far  as  the  £u- 
narrative  as  a  repudiation  of  the  divine  rule  itself  phrates,  and  S.  W.  as  far  as  the  Red  sea.  Jus- 
in  vain  painted  to  the  people  all  the  oppression,  tice  was  strictly  administered ;  literature  and 
extortion,  and  degradation  inseparable  from  mo-  arts,  especially  poetry  and  music,  flourished, 
narchical  rule  (1  Sam.  viii.) ;  they  persisted  in  Asaph,  the  founder  of  a  family  of  sacred  singers, 
their  demand,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  Saul,  rivalled  the  king  in  psahns;  Nathan  and  (^ 
the  son  of  Kish,  was  appMointed  the  first  king  of  assisted  him  as  prophets  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
Israel,  and  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy  (1  as  priests ;  Joab  held  almost  continually  the 
Sam.  X.  25)  was  written  and  deposited  in  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  But  the  palace 
sanctuary.  The  new  rule  was  strengthened  and  of  the  king  was  often  stained  with  crimes; 
became  popular  by  a  series  of  victories  over  the  David  himself  had  much  to  repent  of;  the  in- 
Ammomtes,  Moabites,  Idumsoans,  Syrians,  and  funous  deeds  of  his  sons  by  various  wives, 
Philistines.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king,  Jon-  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adongah,  distracted 
athan,  distinguished  himself  as  a  heroic  youth,  the  peace  of  his  house  and  kingdom,  and  the 
Abner,  a  cousin  of  Saul,  became  commander  of  two  former  had  perished,  and  two  great  insui^ 
the  army.  Gibeah  was  the  capital  of  the  new  rections  had  been  quelled,  when  he  died  after  a 
monarchy.  But  an  expedition  against  the  Ama-  reign  of  40  years  (about  1015).  His  son  and 
lekites,  though  successful,  was  not  executed  ac-  successor  Solomon,  by  Bathsheba,  the  widow 
cording  to  the  ordinance  of  Samuel,  who  now  of  the  assassinated  patriot  Uriah,  a  youth  of 
turned  his  influence  against  Saul.  The  spirit  of  12  years,  commencea  his  reign  with  the  execu- 
the  latter  became  troubled,  and  David,  the  son  tion  of  his  half  brother  Adon\jah  and  the  aged 
of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  was  brought  to  soothe  his  Joab.  who  had  conspired  against  his  succession ; 
temper  with  music.  This  young  shepherd  ex-  but  ne  soon  became  famous  for  personal  wis- 
dted  the  Jealousy  of  Saul  by  his  triumph  over  dom  and  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  for 
Goliath,  the  Philistine  giant,  which  decided  a  the  splendor  of  his  court  and  the  prosperity  of 
campaign,  as  well  as  by  his  subseauent  successes  his  subjects.  He  inherited  a  large  army  and 
when  he  married  the  princess  Michal,  and  be-  a  full  treasury,  but  he  used  tiie  former  only 
came  the  intimate  friend  of  her  brother  Jona-  to  preserve  peace  and  secure  tribute  from  his 
than»  Foreseeing  the  future  destinies  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  latter  for  the  adornment  of 
aspirinff  youth,  Saul  repeatedly  attempted  to  hb  country  by  numerous  gorgeous  public  struc- 
take  hb  life,  and,  exa^erated  by  hb  tailoresi  tores.    He  built  the  temple,  which  more  than 
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aD  oontribated  to  his  fflory,  a  royal  palaoe.  both  Sbemaiah  diflsaaded  the  people  in  the  name  of 
Sa  Jerusalem  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ijrian  God  from  the  civil  war.    Tnus  the  division  of 
wdiitects,  an  armory,  Palmyra  (Tadmor)  in  the  ibe  state  into  two  separate  kingdoms  was  con- 
desert,  and  other  cities;  made  common  naval  snmmated  (975).    The  northern,  comprising  the 
eomeditions  with  the  king  of  Tyre,  from  Ezion  country  N.  of  Benjamin  and  all  £.  of  the  Jor- 
Qeber,  a  port  on  the  eastern  galf  of  the  Bed  dan,  was  called  Israel,  or,  from  its  principal 
na,  to  the  distant  land  of  Ophir,  which  brought  members,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  noose  of 
bttok  gold,  gems,  precious  woods,  and  rare  ani-  Joseph,  and  poetically  Ephraim ;  its  capital  was 
■yds ;  imported  norses  from  Egypt  for  his  nu-  Sheohem,  suDseqoently  Tirzah,  and  finally  Sama- 
merous  cavalry  and  war  chariots;  and  intro-  ria  (Shomron).    The  southeni,  from  its  chi^ 
dnoed  general  luxury  and  culture  by  his  exam-  tribe  called  Judah,  had  the  advantage  of  poe- 
^e.    The  fame  of  his  wisdom  attracted  visitors  sessing  the  sanctuary  in  the  old  capital,  and 
mm  many  nations,  among  others  the  Queen  of  being  supported  by  the  Levites  and  the  priests, 
Sbeba  (Sabea)  in  southern  Arabia.    The  au-  who  gathered  around  it.    To  destroy  the  influ- 
thorship  of  3,000  proverbs  and  1,005  songs  is  ence  of  the  religious  element  upon  his  own  sub- 
mentioned  among  his  literary  merits ;  for  he  jects,  who  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  were 
wrote  on  beasts,  fowls,  creeping  animals,  fishes,  bound  to  repair  8  times  in  the  year  to  the  chosen 
and  on  all  kinds  of  plants  from  the  cedar  in  Le-  sacred  spot,  Jeroboam  revived  the  not  yet  ex- 
banon  to  the  h  vssop  on  the  wall ;  and  the  extant  tinct  Egyptian  superstitions  of  his  people,  estab- 
philosophical  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  grace-  lished  two  golden  calves  as  emblems  of  their 
nil  SoDg  of  Son^  bear  his  name.    But,  on  the  divinity,  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  on  the  N.  and 
other  hand,  whde  the  mighty  monarch  was  S.  boundaries  of  his  state,  admitted  non-Levites 
teaching  wisdom  in  admired  works  of  literature,  to  the   priestly  office,  and   introduced   new 
Itts  personal  example  taught  extravagance  and  festivids  and  even  a  new  calendar.    The  Mo- 
fiiAy.    His  court  was  as   corrupt  as  it  was  saio  institutions  being  thus  systematically  ex- 
■{ilendid.    The  magnificence  which  he  exhib-  duded  from  the  state,  idolatry,  despotism,  and 
ited  was  not  exclusively  the  product  of  foreign  corruption  prevailed  throughout  the  250  years 
nld,  tribute,  and  presents,  but  in  part  based  on  of  its  existence,  almost  without  interruption. 
ttie  taxes  of  his  subjects.    The  army  served  not  While  these  evils  remained  permanent,  the  con- 
only  to  secure  peace,  but  also  as  a  tool  of  op-  dition  of  the  people  was  made  still  worse  by  a 
ptesrion.    The  public  structures  were  built  with  continual  change  of  masters.    Usurpation  fol- 
the  sweat  of  the  people.  Near  the  national  tem-  lowed  usurpation ;  conspiracy,  revolt,  and  regi- 
ple  on  Mount  Moriah,  altars  and  mounds  were  cide  became  common  events.    The  house  of 
erected  for  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  Moloch,  Jeroboam  was  exterminated  with  his  son  Nadab 
and  other  idols,  introduced  by  some  of  his  num-  by  Baasha,  who  reigned  at  Tirzah,  and  whose 
borless  wives  from  their  native  countries,  Phoe-  son  Elah  was   assassinated  while  drunk  by 
nicia,  the  land  of  Ammon,  Idumsoa,  and  Egj^L  21mri,  one  of  his  generals.    At  the  same  time- 
Bezon  was  suffered  to  establish  a  hostile  dynasty  another  of  his  officers,  who  commanded  an  army 
in  Damascus,  and  Hadad  to  make  himself  in-  besieging  Gibbethon,  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
dependent  in  Idumesa.    When  Solomon  died,  was  proclaimed  kins  by  his  troops,  marched 
after  a  peaceful  reign  of  40  years,  the  people  upon  Tirzah,  and  took  it,  and  Zimri  after  a  reign 
fth  themselves  so  exhausted  that  they  demand-  of  7  days  burned  himself  with  his  palace.    A 
ed  a  considerable  change  from  his  son  Reho-  part  of  the  P^oplo  now  wanted  Tibni,  but  Omri 
beam  before  they  prockdmed  him  king  at  She-  prevailed,  and  Tibni  died.    Omri,  who  built  Sa- 
chem, where  they  had  assembled  for  the  purpose,  maria  and  made  it  his  capital,  was  succeeded  by 
Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite  who  had  already  at-  his  son  Ahab,  whose  wife  Jezebel,  a  Sidonian 
tempted  an  insurrection  against  the  late  king,  princess,  was  fanatically  zealous  in  propagating 
DOW  returned  from  his  exile  in  Egypt  and  head^  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  and  in  per- 
a  deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  scenting  the  prophets  of  monotheism,  who  were 
Bchoboam  promised  an  answer  after  8  days.  The  almost  exterminated.    Ahab  having  died  of  a 
e^Mriencea  councillors  of  his  father  advised  him  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead 
to  yield  for  the  moment  in  order  to  be  master  for  agunst  the  Syrians  under  Benhadad  II.  (B97), 
Wd ;  but  the  advice  of  his  younger  companions  h»  two  sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram  successively 
b^ter  suited  his  disposition,  and  his  reply  to  the  reigned  after  him ;  but  with  the  latter  the  idol- 
people  was  accordinglv :  *^  My  father  made  your  atrous  house  of  Omri  was  exterminated  by  Jehu, 
yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  who  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  officers  of  the 
fiilher  also  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  army  which  he  commanded  against  Hazael  of  Sy- 
ehastise  you  with  scorpions."  The  consequencq  riain  Gilead  (884).   Jehu,  who  had  been  anoint- 
of  this  was  an  immediate  defection  of  10  tribes,  ed  by  the  prophet  Elisha,  abolished  the  worship 
who  proclaimed  Jeroboam  their  king,  while  only  of  Baal,  but  left  the  institutions  of  Jeroboam. 
Jiidan  and  Benjamin  remained  fiuthful  to  the  His  dynasty,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  Elisha, 
house  of  David.    Behoboam,  having  fled  from  was  in  many  respects  prosperous.    To  it  be- 
Shechem,  where  his  receiver-general  of  taxes  longed  the  kings  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jeroboam 
was  stoned  by  the  revolted  people,  returned  to  IL,  and  Zechariah,  with  whose  murder  by  Shal- 
Jamsalem  and  assembled  a  powerful  army  to  lum  it  ended  (778).     Shallum  met  with  the 
reoonquerhis  lost  dominions;  but  the  prophet  same  fate  after  a  month  through  Menahem, 
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whose  son  Pekahiah  was  slain  and  snoceoded  safeguard  was  the  law,  which  was  here  sop- 
hy  his  chiuriot  driver  Pekah.  The  murderer  of  sorted  bj  the  Levites,  and  more  eflB»ctivelj  de- 
the  latter.  Uoehea,  was  the  last  of  the  usurpers,  fended  by  the  prophets.  Oormption.  however, 
and  the  last  kinj^  of  Israel  This  state,  which  often  led  both  government  and  people  to  break 
during  all  its  ezisteuce  was  exposed  to  violent  down  their  only  wall  of  protection,  and  to  imi- 
shocks  from  its  neighbors,  Juoah,  the  PhiUs-  tate  the  pernicious  example  of  their  neighbors, 
tines,  Moab,  which  revolted,  and  especially  from  This  tenaencv  prevailed  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  against  whom  its  Behoboam,  me  most  important  event  of  which 
possessions  beyond  the  Jordan  could  seldom  be  was  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (Sheshonk),  king 
defended,  had  recovered  some  strength  by  re-  of  Egypt,  who  pillaged  the  temple  and  the 
peated  victories  under  Jossh  and  Jeroboam  IL ;  royal  palace.  War  against  Jeroboam  was  almost 
but  soon  after,  rotten  and  decayed  through  idol-  continually  waged  during  this  and  the  follow- 
atry,  despotism,  and  anarchy,  it  became  an  easy  ing  short  reign  of  Ab^am.  The  successor  of 
prey  to  the  growing  power  of  Assyria,  to  whose  the  latter,  Asa,  abolished  idolatry,  checked  pub- 
idnff  Phul  it  became  tributai^  after  an  invasion  lie  immorality,  routed  an  invading  army  of 
in  Vie  reign  of  Menahem.  Tiglath  Pileser  con-  Ethiopians,  resisted  the  attacks  of  Baasha  of 
quered  its  £.  and  N.  provinces,  carrying  off  Israel  through  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Da- 
tne  inhabitants  to  Assyria,  in  the  time  of  Pekah,  mascene  Syria,  and  fortified  Gibeah  and  Mizpah 
uad  Salmanassar  destroyed  it  entirely,  conquer-  against  an  invasion  from  the  north.  Jehosha- 
ing  ^e  capital,  Samaria,  after  a  siege  of  8  phat,  his  son,  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  even 
^ears(721),  taking  Hoshea  prisoner,  and  dispers-  fought  in  alliance  with  Ahab  against  Benhadad 
mg  the  inhabitants  througnout  the  N.  £.  prov-  of  Syria  (897),  subdued  IdumsDa,  and  fought 
inces  of  his  empire,  where  their  idolatrous  hab-  successfuUy  against  the  Moabites  and  their 
its  made  Uiem  likely  to  lose  their  nationality  and  allies,  but  was  unfortunate  in  an  attempted  ex- 
soon  to  disappear  among  their  neighbors,  though  pedition  to  Ophir.  Internally,  too,  his  reign 
scattered  remnants  may  occasionally  have  emerg-  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  the  salutary  re- 
ed at  later  periods,  and  in  various  countries,  forms  of  his  fathef  being  fmther  developed, 
as  representatives  of  the  10  tribes  of  IsraeL  But  his  son  Jehoram,  having  married  Athaliah, 
The  prophets  Ahgah  of  Sbiloh,  who  contribut-  a  sister  of  Ahab,  followed  the  example  of  the 
ed  to  the  election  of  Jeroboam  I.,  £l\jah,  the  court  of  Samaria,  and  also  lost  his  father^s  con- 
hero  of  the  Mosaic  religion  under  Ahab,  his  quest,  Idumsa,  by  a  revolt.  Ahaziah  was 
great  disciple  Elisha,  the  two  contemporaries  equally  attached  to  the  house  of  Ahab,  whose 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  Amos  and  Hosea,  Micah,  who  £ste  he  shared.  Having  gone  to  visit  Jehoram, 
lived  in  the  last  period,  and  many  others,  strove  he  was  mortallv  wounded  by  the  conspirators 
in  vain  to  check  the  growing  power  of  evil  by  under  Jehu,  and  expired  on  his  flight  at  Megid- 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  rulers  and  people,  do  (884).  On  receiving  news  of  that  event, 
boldly  denouncing  the  despotism,  hypocrisy,  Athaliah  his  mother  usurped  the  government^ 
and  licentiousness  of  kings,  princes,  and  priests,  exterminating  all  the  roysl  princes  except  one, 
the  selfishness,  pride,  and  extravagance  of  the  Joash,  a  child  of  one  year,  who  was  saved  by 
rich,  the  extortions,  deceptions,  and  seductions  his  aunt  and  secreted  in  the  temple.  Six  years 
practised  on  the  people,  and  again  and  again  later  Jehoiada,  an  old  priest,  matured  a  con- 
kindling  the  spirit  of  Justice,  truth,  patriotism,  spiracy,  tlie  legal  heir  to  the  house  of  David 
humility,  or  hope.  The  extant  b(x>ks  of  the  was  produced  in  the  temple,  and  the  queen, 
three  last  named  prophets,  while  painting  in  who  hastened  thither,  was  slain.  The  altars  of 
the  darkest  colors  tne  wickedness  and  perverse-  Baal  were  now  destroyed,  and  the  temple  re- 
ness  of  the  mighty  and  the  degradation  and  paired  under  the  infiuence  of  Jehoiada ;  but  an 
misery  of  the  poor,  console  us  by  showing  what  mvasion  of  Hazael  from  Syria  could  not  be  re- 
pure  and  sublime  ideas  of  justice,  morality,  and  pulsed,  and  the  capital  itself  was  saved  only  by 
fraternity  were  still  entertained  and  taught,  an  immense  ransom.  After  the  death  of  Jehoiada 
what  bris^ht  visions  of  a  future  state  of  man-  Joash  abandoned  his  teachings,  and  even  the 
kind  could  still  be  conceived,  and  what  severe  son  of  his  benefactor,  Zecbariah,  who  boldly 
truths  and  fiery  reprimands  were  still  listened  reprimanded  him,  fell  a  victim  to  his  tyranny^ 
to  even  in  those  times.  Without  these  living  which  was  ended  with  his  life  by  a  conspiracy 
thoughts  of  that  distant  age,  without  these  evi-  (888).  His  successor  Amaziah  punished  the 
deuces  of  continued  morsd  stru^les  and  sub-  murderers  of  hb  father,  and  made  a  successfhl 
lime  efforts,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Is-  expedition  to  Idumsa,  but  was  made  prisoner 
rael,  as  preserved  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  in  a  battie  against  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  which 
Obronides,  would  be  but  a  gloomy  record  of  l^e  had  wantonlv  provoked  by  a  challenge,  and, 
crime,  bloodshed,  and  misery. — The  rival  state  having  returned  aiter  the  death  of  that  king  to 
of  Judah  enjoyed  more  frequent  periods  of  pros-  his  conquered  and  unfortified  capital,  was  de- 
perity  and  lawful  order,  as  well  as  a  longer  prived  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  throne  and  life, 
duration.  There  the  interest  of  the  dynasty.  The  following  reign  of  Uzziah  or  Azariah  was 
which  continued  in  a  direct  line  of  succession  not  only  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
down  to  the  latestperiod,  was  identical  with  that  Hebrews,  lasting  52  years,  but  also  distinguished 
ml  the  people.  Tneir  common  enemy  was  the  by  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Arabians,  and 
idolatiy  which  reigned  in  IsraeL  Their  common  Ammonites,  and  by  the  flourishing  condition 
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of  hosbandiy,  mechanical  arts,  and  literatnre.  angmented  the  nmnher  of  the  subjects  of 
Beside  Amos  and  Hosea,  who  were  active  also  Hezekiab.  Bat  the  Teign  of  his  son  Mi&nasseh, 
in  Judah,  Jonah  and  Joel  were  among  the  pro-  longer  than  that  of  Uzziah,  was  more  dis- 
phets  of  that  period.  Of  the  last  we  still  pos-  gracefhl  than  that  of  Ahaz.  Idolatry  was  not 
86BS  a  beantifhl  poetical  description  of  a  dreaofol  only  pnblioly  introduced,  bat  had  its  altars  even 
devastation  b j  locnsts,  perhaps  allegorioaUy  of  on  Moant  Moriah.  The  most  abominable  prao- 
barbarians,  when  "  the  land  was  as  the  gt^en  tices  prevailed,  indading  the  blood v  wondiip 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  deso-  of  Moloch,  and  Jerusalem  was  filled  witii  the 
late  wildemess.^^  Another  destructive  event  was  blood  of  the  innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  while 
a  long  remembered  earthqaake.  Jotham,  the  the  limits  of  the  country  were  narrowed  by 
son  of  Uzziah,  who  daring  the  last  years  of  his  hostile  neighbors.  Amon,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
reign  acted  as  regent,  continued  after  his  father's  followed  in  his  father^s  footsteps,  but  was  mar-  ' 
death  (759)  his  beneficent  rule;  but  his  son  dered  after  two  years.  Josiah,  his  successor,  how- 
Ahaz  again  introduced  idolatry,  and  his  reign  ever,  was  a  zealous  imitator  of  Hezekiab,  and 
was  disgraceful  and  disastrous.  Rezin  and  Pe-  was  assisted  in  his  radical  reforms  by  the  re- 
kah,  allied  against  him,  advanced  as  far  as  Je-  viving  infiuence  of  the  prophets,  among  whom 
rusalem,  which  was  saved  only  by  the  dearly  were  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  the  young  Jeremiah, 
purchased  aid  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  As-  andtheir  female  colleague  Huldah.  Nahumoele- 
syria,  who  conquered  Damascus,  carri^  its  in-  brated  the  final  fall  of  Assyria,  and  the  destruo- 
habitants  into  captivity,  and  slew  Rezin.  Ahaz  tion  of  Nineveh  its  capitiEil,  '*  the  bloody  city 
declared  himself  the  subject  of  his  Assyrian  de-  fbll  of  lies  and  robbery,  (whence)  the  prey  de- 
liverer, and  also  sufferea  attacks  by  the  revolt-  parteth  not,''  which  was  then  completed  by  the 
ed  Philistines,  while  the  state  of  the  interior  of  allied  Babylonians  and  Medes.  But  the  power 
the  country  provoked  the  immortal  denunci-  of  Babylonia,  lately  founded  by  Nabopolassar, 
ations  of  Isaiah  and  Micali.  **  How  is  the  faith-  was  now  growing  to  a  threatening  extent^  and 
ftil  city  become  a  harlot!"  exclaims  the  former  the  position  of  tbe  weak  kingdom  of  Judah  be- 
of  Jerusalem.  **  It  was  full  of  judgment ;  right-  tween  this  and  the  rival  power  of  Egypt  doom- 
eousness  lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers,  ed  it  to  a  sudden  catastrophe.  Pharaoh  Neoho 
Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine  mixed  having  commenced  a  campaign  against  Baby- 
with  water ;  thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and  Ionia  throuch  Philistia,  Josiah  opposed  his 
companions  of  thieves ;  every  one  loveth  gifts,  march,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  His 
and  followeth  after  rewards ;  they  Judse  not  the  son  Jehoahaz  was  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt  and 
fiitherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  the  younger  Jehoiakim  (or  Eljakim)  appointed 
come  unto  them."  The  latter  thus  addresses  king  in  his  stead.  The  great  victory  of  the  Baby- 
the  rulers :  **  Hear  this,  I  pray  you,  ye  heads  of  lonians,  however,  over  Nechoon  the  EuphrateSi 
the  house  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of  the  house  soon  made  Jehoiakim  a  vassal  of  their  empire, 
of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgment,  and  pervert  all  He  afterward  revolted^  against  the  advice  <k 
equity.  The^  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jeremiah,  who  saw  the  impossibility  of  resist- 
Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  The  heads  thereof  ing  tbe  sway  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  successor 
ludffe  for  reward,  and  thepriests  thereof  teach  of  Nabopolassar.  The  king  was  as  littie  in- 
fer hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  clined  to  listen  to  his  counsel  in  his  foreign  as 
money.''  But  these  prophets  express  in  no  less  he  was  in  his  domestic  policy.  Jeremish's  pro- 
glowing  words  their  hopes  of  a  better  fhture,  phecies  were  burned.  Another  prophet,  XJnahi 
which  seemed  to  be  realized  in  the  succeeding  was  punished  for  the  boldness  of  nis  rebukes 
reign  of  Hezekiab  the  son  of  Ahaz.  This  with  death.  The  Chaldeans  soon  invaded  the 
pious  kiuff  followed  almost  entirely  the  i^Junc-  country,  and  were  joined  by  its  nei^boring 
tions  of  Isaiah,  who  was  bold  enough  to  ad-  enemies.  After  the  death  of  his  father  and  a 
vise  an  uncompromising  abolition  of  ancient  short  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Jehoiachin  or  Jeco- 
abuses  and  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  war  niah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  terminated  the  war 
against  the  Philistines,  independence  of  Assyria,  by  a  voluntary  surrender  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  rejection  of  any  alii-  who  sent  him  with  his  family,  his  army,  and 
ance  with  Egypt ;  and  was  powerful  enough  to  thousands  of  the  most  important  citizens,  to 
brave  the  general  corruption,  to  baffle  the  plots  Babylonia  as  captives.  The  treasures  of  the  tem- 
of  the  coi^  and  to  maintain  the  courage  of  the  pie  and  royal  house  were  plundered.  Mattaniah. 
people  as  weU  as  of  the  sick  king  during  the  an  uncle  of  the  dethroned  king,  was  appointed 
great  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  state  his  successor,  as  vassal  of  the  conqueror,  nnder 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Thus  Judah  escaped  the  name  of  Zedekiah  (598).  It  was  the  last  reign 
the  fate  of  her  sister  state,  which  had  a  few  of  the  house  of  David.  Zedekiah,  a  weak  prince, 
years  before  been  conquered  and  devastated  by  was  induced  by  a  misguided  patriotism  to  re- 
the  Assyrians,  and  which  now  began  to  be  re-  volt  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jeremiah  in  vain 
peopled  principally  by  Cuth»ans,  an  idolatrous  exerted  all  his  zeal  and  eloquence  to  dissuade 
peoplesubject  to  their  rule,  who,  mingling  their  the  kins  and  the  people  from  this  pemioioni 
rites  with  those  of  their  new  territory  about  step.  He  was  persecuted  by  both ;  the  seduo- 
Samaria,  became  afterward  known  under  the  tive  influence  of  false  prophets  prevailed.  The 
name  of  Samaritans  (OuMfn%  while  scattered  2d  siese  of  Jerusalem  by  x^ebuchadnezzar  now 
portion!  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  inhabitants  ensued  (688).    It  fell  after  a  desperate  defence. 
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Im  employed  to  signify  a  sort  of  sabstance  of  ''PropagatioiLCaltivation,  and  General  Treat- 

lieat.    It  may  appropriatebr  be  used  to  name  ment  of  Oiuse  Heaths"  (Edinborgfa,  1882).    The 

that  form  of  energy,  considered  as  a  cause,  of  soil  which  Mr.  McNab  reconmiends  is  a  black 

which  warmth  and  tiie  other  known  resolts  peat,  taken  from  a  dry  heath  or  common  which 

are  ^e  sennble  effects.    In  .reference  to  the  is  never  overflowed  with  water.    With  this  a 

aaesUon  as  to  whether  the  process  of  combos-  certain  proportion  of  sand  is  used,  when  not 
ion  is  retarded  by  the  action  of  sunlight,  it  may  naturally  present  Small  fragments  of  freestone 
be  remarked  that  the  recent  experiments  of  are  mingled  with  the  comnost,  it  being  found 
Prof.  Le  Conte,  and  bis  conclusion  that  sunlight  that  the  smaller  and  more  aelicate  fibres  of  the 
exercises  no  retarding  influence  on  the  burning  roots  seek  such  substances  for  moisture.  On 
oi  bodies,  are  probably  vitiated  by  his  employ-  every  new  change  into  larger  pots,  when  it  be- 
ment  of  a  glass  lens  to  condense  the  solar  beam,  comes  necessary,  the  original  ball  of  earth  is 
Prof,  fi^kes  found  that  glass  cuts  off  a  large  raised  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  sufficient 
portion  of  the  chemical  rays;  so  that  when  in  space  being  idlowed  between  it  and  the  pot  to 
experimenting  he  deoLred  to  retain  these  in  the  allow  proper  watering.  Considerable  draina^ 
tnmsmitted  beam,  he  was  obliged  to  have  re-  is  recommended,  and  also  plunging  the  pots  in 
oonrse  to  prisms  and  lenses  of  quartz.  Now,  tan  or  some  substance  which  will  keep  them 
oonoentration  of  mere  solar  heat,  as  of  any  heat,  cool  during  the  heat  of  snmmer,  and  will  secure 
most  have  aided  the  combusUon ;  it  is  yet  a  an  eoual  moisture  to  those  portions  of  the  roots 
question  whether  the  luminous  rays,  per  m,  which  seek  the  sides.  By  such  a  treatment 
nave  anv  effect  on  the  burning  process ;  but  the  the  heaths  can  be  made  very  remarkable.  Some 
probability  having  been  that  the  chemical  rays,  specimens,  according  to  Loudon,  have  been 
and  these  only,  would  by  their  deoxidizing  known  to  grow  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  to  range 
agency  interfere  with  the  combustion.  Prof.  Le  from  10  to  26  feet  in  circumference.  All  the 
(x>nte  should  have  avoided  the  use  of  a  medium  species  do  well,  because,  being  natives  of  the 
that,  by  excluding  the  greater  part  of  these  higher  regions,  they  can  bear  considerable  cold, 
rays,  must  leave  the  question  of  their  influence  A  more  uniform  cUmate  than  ours  seems  most 
on  burning  doubtful  as  before,  or  rather  incline  favorable,  however,  and  in  England  their  cul ti- 
ns still  to  accept  the  popular  opinion  on  the  vation  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
sabject  perfection.  The  flowers  of  the  heaths  have  a 
HEATH  (mco,  Dun.),  the  common  name  of  4-leaved  calyx,  a  4-toothed  corolla,  and  their 
one  of  the  most  extensive  genera  of  plants,  numerous  seeds  are  contained  in  a  dry,  4  or  8- 
remorkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  celled  capsule,  which  opens  into  valves  with  the 
flowers.  It  is  unknown  to  North  America,  partitions  projecting  from  its  middle.  Their 
although  there  are  numv  flowering  plants  em-  foliage  consists  generally  of  very  narrow  linear 
braced  in  the  natural  order  (ericeoB)  to  which  it  leaves  arranged  in  whorls,  and  are  so  similar  as 
belongs,  which  are  widely  distributed  through-  often  to  convey  the  Impression  that  they  belong 
out  the  new  world.  In  Great  Britain  the  heath  to  one  species,  an  idea  soon  dissipated  on  the 
or  heather  covers  vast  tracts  of  wild  land ;  on  appearance  of  their  wonderfrdly  diversified  fiow- 
the  sides  of  mountains  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ers.  It  is  impossible  for  wonts  to  do  Justice  to 
it  forms  beds,  extending  for  many  miles  together,  the  delicacy,  el^ance,  and  loveliness  of  their 
of  trailing  stems  which  are  8  or  4  feet  in  length,  tissue,  colors,  and  forms.  The  total  number  a{ 
In  those  portions  of  the  country  the  plant  enters  kinds,  according  to  Don,  is  from  800  to  400. 
into  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  rude  do-  HEATH,  William,  a  mi^or-general  in  the 
meatic  articles.  A  double-flowered  variety  of  American  revolution,  bom  in  Roxburj,  Mass., 
extreme  beauty  has  been  known  in  British  gar-  March  7, 1787,  died  there,  Jan.  24, 1814.  When 
dens.  Some  species  are  peculiar  to  the  north  the  Ma^achusetts  congress  in  1774  voted  to 
of  Europe,  and  a  few  to  the  Mediterranean  enroll  12,000  minute  men,  volunteers  from 
coasts.  In  Germany  and  on  the  mountains  of  among  the  militia,  Heath,  then  a  farmer  in 
middle  Europe  generaUy  the  flesh-colored  heath  Roxbury,  was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  gen- 
(E,  eamsa)  is  one  of  the  few  plants  which  are  erals.  On  June  22,  1775,  be  received  the  ap- 
the  early  harbingers  of  spring.  A  great  many  pointment  of  brigadier  in  the  continental  army, 
spedesof  the  heath  are  favorite  plants  for  green-  and  in  Aug.  1776,  was  created  maior-generid. 
house  culture.  These  claim  the  Oape  of  Good  When  the  troops  moved  to  New  York,  Heath 
Hope  as  their  native  country.  In  a  wild  condi-  was  stationed  in  the  highlands  near  Kinff^s 
tion  there,  their  external  forms  and  habits  are  Bridge,  with  orders  to  throw  up  fortiflcations  for 
io  unprepossessing  that  they  are  scarcely  noticed  the  (kfence  of  that  important  piss.  In  1777  he 
among  the  .wild  flowering  plants ;  but  under  was  transferred  to  Boston,  ana  the  prisoners  of 
cultivation  and  training  they  acquire  great  per-  Saratoga  were  intrusted  to  him.  In  June,  1779, 
feotion,  one  of  their  principal  charms  consisting  be  was  again  in  New  York,  at  the  highlands, 
in  the  production  ot  flowers  during  the  whole  with  4  re^ments,  and  ho  was  stationed  near  the 
year.  A  very  peculiar  treatment,  however.  Hudson  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  the 
alone  insures  success;  and  owing  to  general  last  surviving  m^lor-genend  of  the  war,  and 
neglect  or  to  ignorance  of  this  fa<^  the  heaths  his  **  Memoirs  of  Uai.  Gen.  Heath,  containing 
hava  often  fallen  hito  disrepute.  The  best  prao-  Anecdotes,  Details  of  Skirmishes,  Battles,  Ac^ 
tloal  tnatbeonthdrartifioU  growth  iaMoNab*a  during  the  American  War"  n798X  showi  him 
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to  have  been  honest  and  faithful  in  the  seryioe  1809.  immediately  after  his  marriage  with  the 

of  his  comiUy,  with  a  dash  of  vanity  and  sim-  daughter  of  Br.  Shipley,  dean  of  St.  Asaph.    In 

plicitv.  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  paroobiaf  dntieii 

HEATHFIELD,  Lobd.    See  Euorr,  Gbobgb  he  withdrew  in  a  great  measure  from  the  so* 

AuousTUB.  ■  ciety  of  the  world  by  which  he  was  courted, 

HEBBEL,  Fbdedrich,  a  German  lyric  and  and  for  14  years,  labored  faithfully  among  hia 

dramatic  poet,  bom  in  Wesselburen,  Holstein,  parishioners,  to  whom  the  gentleness  of  his 

March  18, 1818.    He  was  graduated  at  Heidel-  manners  and  his  benevolence  of  heart  greatly 

berg,  and  went  to  Hamburg,  where  his  *^  Ju-  endeared  him.    He  sought  out  distress  and  re- 

dith"  (1841),  *'  Genoveva"  (1848),  and  ^^The  lieved  it  with  almost  prodigal  liberality,  and 

Diamond  ^'  (1847),  were  completed.    He  now  was  never  happier  than  when  he  could  afford 

successively  visited  Copenhagen,  Paris,  London,  consolation  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 

and  Naples.    In  Vienna,  he  married  the  actress  needy.    His  leisure  hours  were  still  devoted  to 

Christine  Enghans  in  1848.  literature,  and  he  became  a  frequent  contribo- 

HEBE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of  tor  to  the  **  Quarterly  Review,*'  beside  culti* 

youth  and  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.    Her  vating  his  poetical  talent  in  the  composition  of 

avocations  were  various.    She  served  her  fel-  hymns,  it  having  long  been  a  favonte  project 

low  divinities  with  nectar  at  their  festivals ;  with  him  to  elevate  the  literary  standard  oi 

asmsted  her  mother  in  putting  the  horses  to  her  church  psalmodv.    In  1812  appeared  a  small 

chariot;  and  bathed  and  dressed  her  brother  volume,  entitled    "Poems  and  Translations'* 

Mars.    She  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Her-  (12mo.,   London),    containing   many   original 

cules  after  his  apotheosis,  and  to  have  been  the  hymns  written  to  particular  tunes,  his  talent 

mother  of  two  sons  by  him.  for  adapting  poetry,  sacred  or  secular,  to  any 

HEBEL,  JoHANN  PsTEB,  a  German  poet,  bom  tune  he  chanced  to  hear,  being  a  remarkable 
in  Base],  May  11,  1760,  died  at  Schwetzhigen.  characteristic  with  him.  The  elegant  versifi- 
Sept.  22,  1826.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  and  cation  and  devotional  fervor  of  these  place 
in  1791  was  appointed  professor  in  the  gymna-  them  among  the  most  popular  and  beautifEd 
simn  of  Carlsrune.  He  became  in  1805  churdi  productions  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  He 
counsellor,  in  1819  prelate.  His  poems,  which  also  commenced  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which 
were  principally  written  in  a  Swabian  sub-dia-  he  was  compelled  bv  other  dudes  to  relinquish, 
lect  which  prevails  especiaUy  in  the  Rhenish  and  in  1819-^22  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy 
region  near  Basel,  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  Taylor,  with  a  copious  life  of  the  author,  and 
and  yet  refinement.  Goethe  praised  tiiem  a  critical  examination  of  his  writings.  In  1822 
warmly  in  a  review  which  did  much  for  the  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and 
fiune  of  the  poet.  Hebel's  principal  works  are:  in  the  succeeding  year  was  consecrated  bishop 
Allemannuche  GtdichU  (Carlsruhe,  8th  ed.  of  Calcutta,  a  see  which  at  that  time  embraced 
1842),  of  which  there  are  6  different  high  Ger-  all  British  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  Ana- 
man  translations;  Die  hibluchen  Oaehiehten  tralasia.  He  departed  for  Calcutta  in  June, 
(Btuttgart  1824);  and  2>^rA^n^/u?iM;^jErat»-  1828,  and  12  months  later  entered  upon  the 
iVeuna  (Stuttgart,  1827).  A  monument  was  visitation  of  bis  vast  diocese.  From  that  time 
erected  to  Hebel  in  Carlsruhe  in  1885.  until  his  death  he  was  incessantly  occupied  with 

HEBER,  RsGiirALD,  an  English  bishop  and  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  making  long  journeys  to 

author,  bom  in  Malpas,  Cheshire,  Apnl  21,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ceylon,  and  showing  an 

1788,  died  in  Trichinopoly,  presidency  of  Ma-  energy  and  capacity  which,  combined  with  his 

dras,  April  8, 1826.    In  early  childhood  he  man-  mil£ess  and  benignity,  elicited,  it  is  said,  the 

ifested  a  remarkable  fondness  for  study,  and  at  espect  and  veneration  of  the  native  population 

the  age  of  7  had  translated  Phsedms  into  Eng-  of  India.    He  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  while 

lish  verse.     Entering  Brasenose  college,  Ox-  refreshing  himself  with  a  cold  bath,  half  an 

ford,  in  1800,  he  took  high  rank  as  a  classical  hour  after  administering  the  rite  of  confirma- 

scholar,  and  during  his  first  year  at  the  univer-  tion  to  a  number  of  native  converts.    After  his 

aity  his  Carmen  Seculare^  a  hexameter  poem  death  appeared  his  "Narrative  of  a  Journey 

commemorating  the  opening  of  the  century,  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  firom 

obtained  the  prize  for  Latin  verse.    In  1808  he  Calcutta  to  Bombay^'  (2  vols.  4to.,  London, 

produced  his  prize  poem  "Palestine,''  which  1828),  a  work  abounding  in  animated  descrip-. 

occupies  a  prominent  place  among  his  poetical  tions  of  scenery  and  manners,  and  vividly  illus- 

remains,  and  which  is  still  considered  the  best  trating  the  Christian  zeal  and  benevolence  of  the 

performance  of  the  kind  emanating  firom  the  writer.    In  1827  his  hymns  were  first  published 

nniversity.  After  a  brilliant  academical  career,  entire  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Hymns  written 

he  took  hb  degree  of  B.A.  in  1804^  and  the  and  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  Church,"  of 

next  year  gain^  the  bachelor's  prize  for  an  which  many  subsequent  editions  have  appeared. 

English  prose  essay  on  the  "  Sense  of  Honor."  The  missionary  hynm  in  this  collection,  ^  From 

Subsequently  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  Greeland's  icy  mountidns,"  is  familiar  to  the 

norUiem  and  southneastern  Europe,  and  in  1807  Protestant  church  service  wherever  the  Eng- 

took  orders  and  was  presented  by  his  brother  lish  language  is  spoken,  and  would  alone  pre- 

Richard  to  a  living  at  Hodnet  in  Shropdiire,  serve  the  author's  name  from  oblivion.    The 

belonc^g  to  the  family,  on  whidi  he  set^ed  hi  latest  edition  of  his  complete  poemi,  including 


his  ^^  Palestine,'*  is  that  of  1855  (8to.,  London).  H£BERT,  Jaoqubb  Kkk£,  a  French  reyola- 
Among  these  the  translations  from  Pindar  have  tionist,  known  also  under  the  assnroed  name  of 
been  greatly  admired.  The  Bampton  lectures  en-  P^rb  Duchksnb,  bom  in  Alen^on  in  1755,  eze- 
titled  '*'  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the  Chris-  cnted  in  Paris,  March  22, 1794.  Of  low  parent- 
tian  Comforter**  (Bvo.,  Oxford,  1818),  were  his  age,  and  still  lower  education,  he  repaired  when 
only  sermons  published  during  his  life.  Several  yery  young  to  Paris,  where  he  led  an  obscure 
volumes  of  his  sermons  delivered  in  England  life,  generally  supportiDg  himself  bv  dishonest 
and  India  were  posUiumously  published,  and  means.  When  tne  revolution  broke  out,  he 
in  1880  appeajred  the  ^  Life  and  Unpublished  took  to  pamphlet  writing,  and  soon  established 
Works  of  Reginald  Heber,  by  his  Widow"  a  scurrilous  newspaper  called  Z«  P^0  i>uM«»ii«, 
(2  vols.  4to.,  London).  His  life  and  charao-  which  had  considerable  popularity  among  the 
ter  have  been  several  times  sketched  by  able  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  and  was  instm- 
hands ;  among  others  by  Jeffrey,  who  describes  mental  in  exciting  several  insurrectionary  move- 
him  as  ^^  zealous  for  his  church,  and  not  for-  ments.  After  Aug.  10, 1792,  he  was  one  of  the 
getftil  of  his  station,  but  remembering  it  more  most  active  members  of  the  self-constituted 
for  the  duties  than  for  the  honors  that  were  at-  revolutionary  commune,  and  received  the  ap- 
taohed  to  it,  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the  pointment  of  substitute  to  the  proeureur  »yn- 
religions  improvement  and  for  the  happiness  die.  The  Girondists  having  obt^ned  from  the 
and  spiritual  and  worldly  good  of  his  fellow  convention  an  order  for  his  arrest,  he  was 
oreatnres  of  every  tongue,  mith,  and  complex-  liberated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  outbreak 
ion.** — RicHuiD,  half  brother  of  the  preceding,  of  the  citizens,  and  became  more  popular  than 
and  a  well  known  bibliomaniac,  bom  in  West-  ever.  A  member  of  the  commission  to  examine 
minster  in  1778,  died  in  Oct  1888.  He  was  Marie  Antoinette,  he  uttered  the  most  outrage- 
ednoated  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  where  ous  calumnies  against  the  unfortunate  queen, 
he  was  noted  for  his  assiduous  cultivation  of  When  the  Girondists  were  in  their  turn  arrest- 
Uie  Lfl^n  and  Greek  classics.  At  19  years  of  ed,  he  b  said  to  have  plotted  their  assassination 
age  he  edited  the  works  of  Silius  Italicus  (2  vols,  before  their  trial.  In  conjunction  with  Chau- 
ISmo.,  1792),  and  a  year  later  prepared  for  the  mette,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  others,  he  estab- 
press  an  eoition  of  the  Claudiani  Carmina  lished  the  worship  of  the  *^  goddess  Reason  ;'* 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  1798).  A  taste  for  book  col-  and,  relyins  upon  the  support  of  the  commune 
leoting  was  developed  in  him  in  childhood,  and  and  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  organized  the  ultra- 
iu  the  latter  part  of  his  life  it  became  a  ruling  revolutionist  party  which  bore  his  name,  the 
passion.  Succeeding  on  the  death  of  his  father  H^bertists  or  tJnrugiB.  The  committee  of  pub- 
m  1804  to  large  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  lie  safety,  which  was  controlled  by  Robespierre. 
Shropshire,  which  he  considerably  augmented  had  them  arraigned  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
and  improved,  he  fortliwith  devoted  himself  to  the  convention  ;  and  on  the  night  of  March  13, 
the  purchase  of  rare  books ;  and  having  abun-  1794,  Hubert,  Chaumette,  Montmoro,  Ronsin, 
dant  means,  he  was  enabled  to  amass  a  stock  of  Clootz,  and  14  others,  were  conveyed  to  prison, 
books  and  manuscripts  such  as  is  seldom  found  Hubert  evinced  great  cowardice  on  his  trial,  and 
in  the  possesion  of  a  single  individual.  After  was  executed  amid  the  jeers  of  the  Parisians. 
ransacking  England  he  travelled  extensively  on  The  circulation  of  his  paper  had  been  immense. 
the  continent,  purchasing  everywhere,  and  leav-  During  the  year  1793  he  received  from  the  gov- 
ing  large  depots  of  books  in  Paris,  Antwerp,  emment  no  less  than  $36,000  for  copies  gratui- 
Brussela,  Ghent,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nether-  tously  distributed.  Beside  his  Journal,  he  pub- 
lands  and  Germany.  His  residence  in  Pimlico,  lished  several  pamphlets  of  a  similar  character, 
London,  was  filled  with  books  from  top  to  hot-  Les  vitrei  canes,  CaUchitme^  Cantique  seeulaire^ 
torn,  and  he  had,  beside,  another  honse  in  York  Almanaeh.  dec.,  all  of  them  signed  *^  Le  Pere 
street  laden  with  literary  treasures,  and  a  large  Duchesne.^* 

library  in  Oxford.    At  his  death  his  collection  HEBREWS,  Epistlb  to  thb,  one  of  the 

in  England  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Dibdin  at  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  address- 

106,0(M  volumes,  exclusive  of  many  thousands  ed  to  converted  Jews,  and  designed  to  dissuade 

on  the  continent,  the  whole  having  cost  upward  them  fh>m  relapsing  into  Judaism  and  to  fortify 

of  £180,000.    Mr.  Allibone  in  his  ^^  Dictionary  them  in  the  Christian  faith.    It  aims  to  demon- 

of  Authors,^*  however,  considers  this  an  under-  strate  the  preeminence  of  Christ  over  Moses 

estimate,  and  states  as  the  result  of  a  careM  and  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  gospel 

oompatation  that  the  volumes  in  England  num-  over  the  law,  and  to  show  that  the  latter  was 

bered  118,196,  and  those  in  France  and  Holland  tvpical  of  the  former,  and  was  abolished  by  it. 

88,862,  making  a  total  of  146,827,  to  which  The  Greek  fathers  unanimously  ascribed  the 

must  be  added  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets  epistle  to  Paul,  and  its  Pauline  authorship  was 

bound  and  unbound.     Thb  immense  library  gsneraUy  accepted  in  the  western  church  from 

was  disposed  of  at  auction  after  the  owner  s  the  5th  century,  though  in  the  first  8  centuries 

death,  the  sale  lasting  216  days,  and  realizing  no  Latin  writer  attributed  it  to  him.    Luther 

over  jB60,000.    Mr.  lieber  was  an  unsuccessful  suggested  Apollos  as  the  author,  and  has  been 

candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  univer-  foUowed  bv  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and 

ai^of  Oxford  in  parliament  in  1806,  but  was  Tboluck.  BOhme  and  Mynster  ascribe  it  to  Silas; 

retailed  for  ift  in  1821,  and  served  until  1826.  othen  to  Clemen^  Luke,  or  Barnabas. 
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HEBREWS,  IssAZLiTBa,  or  Jkwb  (Heb.  ^^peopleof  priests'^  to  enlighten  the  nations  bj 
JMm^  Beney  hrael,  Jehudim\  a  people  of  their  example,  and  which  by  its  sublimity  in* 
Semitic  race,  whose  ancestors  appear  at  the  spired  them  with  the  natural  oonyiction  that 
Tery  dawn  of  the  history  of  mankind  on  the  they  were  the  dhosen  people  of  Grod,  who  alone 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Nile,  and  knew  him  and  walked  in  his  ways.  The  na- 
whose  fragments  are  now  to  be  seen,  in  larger  tional  and  religious  elements  became  more  and 
or  smaller  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  more  develop^  and  blended,  the  antagonism 
the  elobe,  from  Batavia  to  New  Orleans,  from  with  the  surrounding  idolatry  and  religiously 
Stockholm  to  Cape  Town.  This  people,  as  such,  instituted  immorality  more  and  more  striking ; 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  a  long  continued  struggle  for  self-preservation 
in  history.  When  little  more  numerous  than  a  against  overwhelming  influences  changed  en- 
&mily,  tiiey  had  their  language,  customs,  and  thusiasm  into  fanaticism  and  self-esteem  into 
peculiar  observances,  treat^  with  princes,  and  repulsive  pride,  which  was  repaid  by  antipathy, 
in  every  respect  acted  as  a  nation.  Though  hatred,  and  cruel  persecution.  Their  national 
broken  as  if  mto  atoms  and  scattered  through  independence  was  destroyed ;  fanatical  attempts 
all  dimes,  among  the  rudest  and  the  .most  to  recover  it  failed ;  they  were  scattered  among 
civilized  nations,  they  have  preserved  through  nations  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  reached  a 
thousands  of  years  common  features,  habits,  civilization  in  some  respects  superior  to  their 
and  observances,  a  common  religion,  literature,  own ;  the  ancient  idolatries  were  replaced  by 
and  sacred  language.  Without  any  political  new  religious  systems  drawn  from  Hebrew 
union,  without  a  common  head  or  centre,  they  sources ;  the  name  of  their  Grod  was  now  prais- 
are  generally  regarded  and  regard  themselves,  ed  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting;  the 
as  a  nation.  They  began  as  nomads  *^  migrat-  ruins  of  their  Zion  had  become  sacred  to  the  na- 
ing  from  nation  to  nation,  from  state  to  state ;"  tions.  But  still  they  clung  to  their  faith,  cere- 
their  law  made  them  agriculturists  for  15  cen-  monies,  traditions,  and  hopes;  for  their  religious 
turies ;  their  exile  has  transformed  them  into  a  and  national  characteristics  were  so  deeply  root- 
mercantile  people.  They  have  struggled  for  ed  and  so  well  blended  that  they  wonderfollysup- 
their  national  existence  against  the  Egyptians,  ported  each  other.  They  were  still  convinced 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Romans ;  of  their  religious  and  moral  superiority  to  the 
have  been  conquered  and  nearly  exterminated  (Gentiles ;  they  were  justified  by  the  cruelties  of 
by  each  of  these  powers,  and  have  survived  the  world  in  believing  themselves  its  martyrs; 
them  all.  They  have  been  oppressed  and  per-  they  submitted  to  them  from  what  they  regard^ 
secuted  by  emperors  and  republics,  sultans  and  ed  as  a  divine  obligation.  Their  masters  pun- 
popes,  Moors  and  inquisitors;  they  were  pro-  ished  their  self-sufficiency,  humiliating  pride, 
scribed  in  Catholic  Spain,  Protestant  Norway,  and  pretensions  by  crushing  burdens  and  legal 
and  Greek  Muscovy,  while  their  persecutors  degradation,  their  religious  enemies  by  calum- 
sanff  the  hymns  of  their  psalmists,  revered  their  nies,  the  people  by  contemptuous  social  exclu- 
books,  believed  in  their  prophets,  and  even  per-  sion ;  ana  it  was  not  till  the  last  quarter  of  tiie 
secuted  them  in  the  name  of  their  God.  They  18th  century  that  a  brighter  prospect  opened  by 
have  numbered  philosophers  among  the  Greeks  the  inauguration  of  the  principle  of  religious 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Saracens  of  Cordova,  liberty  and  civil  equality  in  America  and  after- 
have  transplanted  the  wisdom  of  the  East  be-  ward  in  the  N.  W.  of  Europe.  This  all-pervading 
yond  the  Fyr^n^es  and  the  Rhine,  and  have  mixture  of  the  religious  and  national  elements 
been  treated  as  pariahs  among  pagans,  Moham-  also  requires  a  different  treatment  of  their  his- 
medans,  and  Christians.  They  have  fought  for  tory  from  that  of  all  other  nations.  It  must  be 
liberty  under  Kosciuszko  and  BlQcher,  and  pop-  at  once  a  history  of  the  people,  of  its  religion, 
ular  assemblies  among  the  Slavi  and  Germans  and  of  its  literature.  Separate  from  it  the  reli- 
Btill  withheld  from  them  the  right  of  living  in  gious  leaders  Moses,  Ezra,  Hillel,  Rabbi  Gama- 
certain  towns,  villages,  and  streets.  This  phe-  lie],  &c.,  and  no  national  history  remains.  The 
nomenon,  however,  admits  of  explanation.  At  prose  writings  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  effusions 
the  verybc^nningtheywere  not  merely  a  family  of  Isaiah  or  Micah,  the  Psalms,  the  L^enta- 
or  tribe,  but  also  a  sect,  a  society  or  communi-  tions,  the  Hebrew  writings  of  Maimonides  or 
ty,  superior  to  those  surrounding  it  in  culture,  Mendelssohn,  can  as  little  be  separated,  as  mere* 
mcMnds,  and  ideds,  too  powerless  to  hope  for  ly  literary  works,  from  the  history  of  the  peo- 
great  success  over  oUiers,  but  anxious  to  defend  pie,  as  can  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  from 
their  own  moral  condition  at  the  price  of  self-  that  of  Athens,  Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline 
Isolation,  and  to  perpetuate  it  by  the  develop-  from  that  of  Rome,  or  the  declaration  of  inde- 
ment  of  peculiar  customs  and  religious  observ-  pendence  from  that  of  the  United  States.  Hav- 
ances.  The  father  of  the  people  himself,  Abra-  ing  thus  stated  the  character  of  our  subject  and 
ham,  is  recorded  as  acting  under  a  divine  mis-  the  only  natural  way  of  treating  it,  we  must 
sion,  and  leaving  the  land  of  his  parents  and  also  refer  the  readers  of  this  brief  sketch  for 
his  birth  in  order  to  preserve  and  propagate  his  further  details,  criticism,  and  illustrations,  to 
ideal  in  "his  children  and  house,"  After  a  the  respective  special  articles  of  this  work 
hard  trial  in  Egypt  and  a  marvellous  deliver-  as  well  as  to  the  "book  of  books"  itself 
ance  they  received  a  law,  at  the  same  time  na-  which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  of  them. — ^The 
tional  and  religious,  which  constituted  them  a  history  of  the  Hebrews  begins  (about  2000 
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B.  0.,  aooordinff  to  the  generally  adopted  ohro-  own,  and  blessed  all  his  children.  The  book  of 
nolo^)  with  tne  emi^^on  of  the  Semite  Genesis,  the  only  record  of  that  earliest  period 
Abr^amfrom  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees(£7r  C<udim\  of  Hebrew  history,  closing  with  the  death  of 
a  place  which  has  been  identified  with  a  for-  Jacob  and  Joseph,  also  contains  the  last  blessing 
tress  of  the  same  name  in  Mesopotamia  men-  of  the  former,  a  snblime  vision  in  which  love 
tioned  by  Ammianos,  and  by  more  recent  critics  and  jnst  censnre  are  mingled,  and  a  specimen 
(Rawlinson  and  others)  with  Hnr  or  Mngheir  of  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  After  the 
in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon.  He  was  by  his  fa-  death  of  Joseph  the  Hebrews  were  not  only  op- 
ther  Terah  a  descendant  of  £ber,  and  may  as  pressed  but  degraded  to  the  condition  of  slaves, 
SQch  have  borne  the  name  Ibri  (Hebrew),  but  were  overtasked  and  employed  in  the  pnblio 
more  lil^ely  he  was  first  designated  by  it  in  the  worlcs,  while  the  fear  of  their  joining  a  foreign 
land  west  of  the  Euphrates,  as  an  immigrant  enemy  finally  led  one  of  their  tyrants  to  decree 
from  beyond  {eber)  the  *^  great  river."  The  name  what  may  be  called  their  slow  extermination, 
Israelite  was  applied  to  his  descendants  after  a  they  having  in  the  meanwhile  increased  to  a 
SQmame  of  Jacob,  his  grandson,  and  that  of  prodigious  number.  How  long  they  remained 
Jehudim  TJews)  at  a  much  later  period  (first  mthe  ^^  house  of  slaves"  (for  the  Hebrews  were 
mentionea  about  712  B.C.),  when,  after  the  dis-  not  the  only  slaves  in  Egypt)  cannot  be  de- 
persion  of  the  10  tribes,  the  house  of  Judah  be-  termined,  there  being  scriptural  testimony  for 
oame  the  representative  of  the  whole  people.  480,  as  well  as  for  about  210  years;  nor  can  the 
Separating  from  his  relatives,  who  were  idola-  precise  date  of  their  arrival,  which  Bunsen  en- 
ters, Abrfmam  passed  over  from  Mesopotamia  deavors  to  fix  almost  1,000  years  earlier  than  it 
(Aram  Naharaim)  to  Canaan  or  Palestine  (as  it  is  fixed  by  scriptural  chronology ;  nor  of  their 
was  afterward  called  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Phi-  exodus,  which,  according  to  some  of  the  most 
liMines,  who  inhabited  its  S.  W.  coast),  where  celebrated  Egyptological  critics,  Wilkinson,  Bun- 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  nomad,  being  rich  in  herds,  sen,  Lepsius,  &c.,  took  place  in  the  last  quarter 
flocks,  and  attendants,  and  worshipping  the  of  the  14th  century  B.  C,  while  according  to  a 
**  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,"  to  whose  ser-  distinct  biblical  passage  (1  Kings,  vi.  1)  it  must 
vice,  **  to  walk  before  him  and  to  be  innocent,"  have  happened  early  in  the  16th.  Nor  is  it 
he  bound  himself  and  his  house,  in  after  life,  easier  or  more  important  to  find  the  reigns 
by  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  Having  re-  during  which  these  events  took  place.  There 
paired  to  Egypt  during  a  famine  and  returned,  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  iaentify  either 
Le  rescued  nis  nephew  Lot,  who  lived  in  the  Phthahmen,  Menephthah,  or  Rhamses  I.  or 
valley  of  the  lower  Jordan,  from  the  captivity  II.,  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  as  vari- 
of  Amraphel,  a  king  of  Shinar,  and  his  allies ;  ous  critical  defenders  of  a  later  date  have  tried 
Uved  for  some  time  in  the  land  of  the  Philis-  to  do.  Others  have  attempted  to  identify  the 
tines ;  and  finally  settled  near  Hebron,  where  Hebrews  with  the  Hyksos,  which  is  little  less 
he  died,  leaving  his  main  inheritance  and  his  absurd  than  the  fables  of  Manetho  mentioned 
fiuth  to  Isaac,  his  son  by  his  relative  Sarah,  by  Josephus.  The  last  named  Jewish  histo- 
Isaac  thus  became  the  second  Hebrew  patriarch,  rian  has  also  some  traditional  additions  to  tJie 
while  his  brother  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  an  early  life  of  Moses,  concerning  his  exploits  in 
Egyptian  woman,  sought  a  separate  abode  in  Ethiopia,  which  may  still  find  confirmation  in 
Axaoia,  where  he  became  the  father  of  a  Bed-  future  Egyptological  discoveries.  Omitting  all 
coin  tribe.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Isaac,  only  Ja-  special  criticism,  we  must  confine  our  narra- 
cob  (afterward  Israel),  the  favorite  of  their  tive  here  to  a  brief  extract  from  the  sacred  and 
mother  Rebecca,  imitated  the  peaceful  and  pi-  therefore  well  guarded  record  of  the  nation  it-> 
ous  life  of  his  fathers  and  propagated  the  He-  self;  and  as  there  is  no  other  beside  it,  even 
brew  line  in  Palestine,  while  his  brother  Esau  (or  criticism  can  do  little  more.  Bom  at  the  time 
Edom)  settled  in  the  mountainous  land  of  Seir  when  the  oppression  of  his  people  had  been  car- 
(Jdumasa).  Jacob  had  12  sons,  of  whom  he  dis-  ried  to  its  extreme,  Moses,  the  younger  son  of 
tinguished  Joseph,  the  child  of  his  favorite  wife  Amram,  a  descendant  of  Levi,  the  8d  son  of  Ja- 
BaoheL  This  excited  the  envy  of  the  others,  cob,  was  doomed  to  perish  in  the  Nile  like  all 
who  secretly  sold  their  brother  as  a  slave  to  new -bom  males  of  the  Israelites,  but  was  saved 
Egypt,  where  he  rose  through  his  wisdom  to  the  by  the  love  of  his  mother  Jochebed  and  his 
dignity  ofprime  minister  to  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  sister  Miriam,  and  the  compassion  of  a  daugh- 
The  liater  allowed  him  to  bring  the  whole  family  ter  of  the  Pharaoh.  Adopted  as  a  son  by  the 
of  his  father,  numbering  70  males,  over  from  the  princess,  who  gave  him  his  name  (Egyptian,  tnOy 
land  of  Canaan,  and  to  settle  them  in  the  prov-  water,  and  yz€»^  drawn ;  Hebrew,  nuiihoh^  to 
inoe  of  Ck>shen  (E.  of  the  Pelusiao  branch  of  the  draw)  in  allusion  to  her  having  drawn  him  out 
Kile,  it  is  supposed),  where  they  could  continue  of  the  water,  but  nursed  by  his  mother,  he 
their  pastonu  life,  unmolested  by  the  Egyptians,  united  the  highest  Egyptian  education  with  the 
who  neld  that  mode  of  existence  in  great  con-  feelings  of  a  Hebrew.  And  *^  when  Moses  was 
tempt,  and  where  they  would  be  nncontami-  grown  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked 
Dated  by  Egyptian  idolatry.  Jacob  closed  his  on  their  burdens."  Seeing  an  E^ptian  man 
life,  which  hid  been  shorter  and  less  happy  than  smiting  one  of  his  brethren,  he  killea  him,  fled 
that  of  his  fathers,  after  having  adoptea  the  two  to  Midian,  married  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of 
•ooa  of  Joseph,  Manasneh  and  Ephraim,  for  his  Jethro,  a  wise  priest  or  prince  of  that  coontryi 
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by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and  tended  the  flock  annual  gathering  of  the  whole  people ;  a  faat 
of  his  father-in-law,  leading  it  into  the  desert,  day  for  repentance ;  periodical  readings  of  the 
as  far  as  Mount  Horeb,  the  N.  E.  eminence  of  law;  general  education  through  the  Leyitea 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  8.  part  of  the  Arabian  pen-  its  guardians  (Deut  zxxiiL  10) ;  a  weekly  day 
insula  between  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  sea.  of  rest  fsabbath)  for  the  people  and  their  an- 
It  was  not  till  the  decline  of  his  life  that  he  re-  imals ;  the  7th  year  as  a  periodical  time  of  rest 
turned  to  Egypt  to  become  the  '^shepherd  of  for  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the  extinction  of 
his  people."  He  appeared  with  his  brother  Tarious  pecuniary  claims;  numerous  and  moat 
Aaron,  nis  spokesman,  assembled  the  elders  of  frequently  repeated  obligations  for  the  support 
Israel,  and  announced  to  them  their  approaching  of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  the  poor  and  the 
deliverance  and  return  to  Canaan  in  the  name  stranger;  an  organized  judiciary  and  police; 
of  the  EYerlastinff(Hebrew,  Jehotah,  Being)  and  a  severe  penal  code ;  strict  rules  for  the  preeer- 
IJnchangeable  (^yeh-€uher^hyehyt-em-tn&trl'  yation  of  health  and  cleanliness;  circumdsioii 
am),  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  a  bodily  mark  of  the  covenant ;  and  numer- 
who  *^  had  seen  their  affliction."  He  now  re-  ous  other  rites  and  ceremonies  designed  to 
pfdred  to  the  palace  of  the  kinc,  proved  sune-  guard  the  nationality,  or  to  lead  to  the  pres- 
rior  to  his  priests,  gained  the  admiration  of  his  ervation  of  truths  and  principles  (which  has 
ministers  and  people  (Ezod.  xi.  8),  threatened,  been  admirably  illustrated  in  Mendelosohn'a 
and  finally  compelled  him  to  grant  his  demand  ^  Jerusalem").  The  spirit  of  the  whole  was 
by  a  series  ofdisasters,  the  last  of  which  was  the  well  defined  by  Rabbi  Hillel  in  his  words  to 
sudden  destruction  at  midnight  of  all  the  first  a  heathen  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  Jn- 
bom  i^gyptians  (probably  then  a  mighty  aristoc-  daism  in  a  few  minutes :  ^^ '  Do  not  to  others 
racy).  Tne  Israelites  had  received  their  secret  what  you  would  not  have  others  do  to  yon* 
ins&uctions,  and  inmiediately  departed  toward  is  the  essence ;  every  thing  else  is  but  comment" 
the  desert.  Moses  led  them  across  the  north-  The  chief  principles  are :  self-sanctification  and 
em  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah  or  SueaLthe  righteousness,  in  imitation  of  God,  who  is  holy^ 
western  prolongation  of  the  Red  sea  (Heb.  Yam  and  righteous  (Lev.  xix.  2,  &c.)  ;  brotherly' 
Soofy  reedy  sea) ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  who,  love  and  equality,  fpr  all  people  are  his  children 
repenting  of  having  let  them  go,  pursued  them  (Dent.  xiv.  i.) ;  freedom,  for  all  are  bound  ex- 
with  his  cavalry  and  heavy  war  chariots,  per-  clusively  to  his  service  (Lev.  xxv.  56J ;  limited 
ished  there  with  his  army.  The  '*  song  of  Mo-  right  of  property,  for  the  whole  land  belongs  to 
ses,"  which  celebrates  this  great  event  (Exod.  him  (Lev.  xxv.  28).  The  principal  promise  of 
xy.\  is  another  admirable  monument  of  ancient  reward  is  the  natural  share  of  the  individual  in 
Hebrew  poetry,  though  surpassed  in  grandeur  the  happiness  of  society ;  .the  principal  threat 
by  that  which  closes  the'  narrative  of  his  life  of  celestial  punishment,  his  natural  share  in  its 
(Deut.  xxxii.).  After  having  repulsed  an  attack  misfortunes ;  every  mention  of  reward  beyond 
of  the  Amalekites,  a  roving  and  predatory  Ara-  the  grave,  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  long 
bian  tribe,  Moses  led  the  people  to  Mount  Sinai,  been  a  chief  element  in  the  teachings  of  Egyp- 
which  from  the  delivery  of  the  ten  command-  tian  and  other  priests,  is  avoided  throughout, 
ments  now  received  the  name  of  the  mountain  probably  as  promoting  iselfishness  in  a  rude 
of  God.  This  divine  decalogue  not  only  con-  state  of  society  by  referring  exclusively  to  the 
tained  the  common  ftmdamental  points  of  every  individual.  The  form  of  government  is  the  re- 
moral  and  legal  code  Q^  Honor  thy  father  and  publican  (though  a  limit^  monarchy  may  be 
mother,""  Thou  shalt  not  murder,"&c.),  but  also  established  if  Uie  people  demand  it),  with  the 
included  the  sublime  truth  of  monotheism,  the  moral  theocratic  dictatorship  of  a  prophet  (nM) 
great  social  institution  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  like  the  lawgiver,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Uie 
lofty  moral  precept :  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  people  who  Judge  the  merits  and  claims  of  the 
These  conmiandments,  which  formed  the  basis  of  prophet  above  it,  and  above  aU  the  m^'es^  of 
a  "  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,"  together  the  divine  law,  which  can  be  explained  ana  de- 
with  the  successively  promulgated  statutes,  pre-  veloped,  but  not  altered.  The  whole  system  is 
cepts,  &c,  (according  to  the  rabbis  altogether  entirely  practical,  containing  no  definitions  of 
865  positive  and  248  negative  obligations),  con-  supernatural  things,  except  m  a  negative  form, 
stitute  the  Mosaic  law  (Torath  Mo9heh\  which  no  articles  of  belief,  no  formulas  of  prayer.  The 
is  centred  principally  in  the  2d  and  8d,  and  following  extracts  from  one  chapter  (Ley.  xix.) 
repeated  in  the  6th  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Pentateuch  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
which  for  about  15  centuries  remained,  and  of  its  general  character:  "Te  shall  fear  every 
with  the  exception  of  a  strictly  national  part  man  his  mother  and  his  father,  and  keep  my 
stiU  is,  the  general  code  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  sabbaths :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  .  .  .  And 
aims  are  the  moral  perfection  of  the  individual  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  Its  means  are  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of  thy  field, 
chiefly  a  common  and  central  worship,  under  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy 
the  direction  of  the  Aaronites  {Cohenim\  whose  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vine- 
restrictive  obligations  are,  however,  not  equal-  yard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of 
led  by  the  privQegesthey  enjoy ;  8  festivals  for  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the 
the  commemoration  of  great  national  events,  poor  and  the  stranger:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
thanksgiving  and  z«|]oioing,  as  well  as  for  the  Ve  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  fSdsely,  neither 
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Be  one  to  another.  And  re  shall  not  swear  by  qnered  by  the  "man  of  God,'*  who  consoled 
my  name  fiUsely.  neither  shalt  thoa  profane  the  himself  with  the  idea  that  a  generation  educated 
name  of  thy  Grod :  I  am  the  Lord.  Thoa  shalt  nnder  his  guidance  would  replace  that  of  the 
not  defraud  tljy  neighbor,  neither  rob  him ;  the  desert  Having  passed  round  the  lands  of  the 
wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  ahide  with  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  he  con- 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning.  ...  Ye  shall  quered  those  of  Sihon,  Icing  of  the  Amorites, 
do  no  unrighteousness  in  ludgment ;  thou  shalt  and  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Batanna),  £.  of  the 
not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honor  Jordan,  giving  them  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
the  person  of  the  mighty ;  but  m  righteousness  and  Qsd  and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
shalt  tliou  Judge  thy  neighbor.  Thoa  shalt  not  died  on  Mount  Nebo  before  entering  the  land 
go  up  and  down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  peo-  of  promise.  The  man  who  was  **meek  above 
pie ;  neither  shalt  thoa  stand  against  the  blood  all  men  that  were  on  the  face  of  the  earth'' 
of  thy  neighbor :  I  am  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  died  in  voluntary  loneliness,  and  "  no  man 
not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart ;  thou  ^alt  knoweth  of  his  senulchre  unto  this  day." 
in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  Joshua,  his  pupil  ana  appointed  successor,  an 
sin  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  Ephraimite,  now  led  the  13  tribes  of  Israel, 
any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  named  after  11  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  2  sons  of 
but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  I  Joseph,  across  the  Jordan  into  Canaan  (or  Pal- 
am  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Regard  not  them  that  have  estine  proper),  which  was  conquered  after  a 
flimiliar  spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards,  to  be  bloody  war  of  extermination,  and  allotted  to 
defiled  by  them :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  Manasseh  (the 
Thoa  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  other  half),  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issa- 
honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  char,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.  The  Levites, 
God :  I  am  the  Lord.  And  if  a  stranger  so-  who  were  to  live  by  tithes,  received  no  separate 
ioum  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  division,  but  a  number  of  cities  within  the  lim- 
him.  But  Uie  stranger  that  awelleth  with  you  its  of  every  tribe,  among  others  the  historical 
idiall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom  among  you,  and  {daces  of  Gibeon,  Geba,  Beth-Horon,  Mahanaim, 
thoa  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were  Hesbon,  Jaezer,  Hebron,  Shcchem,  Golan,  Ke- 
ttrangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  desh,  and  Ramoth-Gilead ;  of  which  the  last  5 
your  God.  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  together  with  Bezer  were  selected  as  towns  of 
Judgment,  in  mete-yard,  in  weight,  or  in  meas-  renige  for  involuntary  murderers,  while  Shiloh 
ore.  Just  balances,  Just  weights,  a  Just  q>hah.  became  the  central  city,  receiving  the  tabernacle 
and  a  just  hin  shall  ye  have :  I  am  the  Lora  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Phinehas,  son  of 
your  God,  who  bropght  you  out  of  the  land  of  Eleazar,  the  zealous  priest,  and  Caleb,  son  of  Je- 
Egypt  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my  stat-  phunneh,  were  among  the  most  distinguished  as- 
ntes,  and  all  my  Judgments,  and  do  them :  I  am  sistants  of  Joshua.  Before  his  death,  Joshua  held 
the  Lord." — ^But  the  difficulties  of  introducing  an  assembly  of  the  whole  nation  at  Shechem,  in 
this  system  of  institutions  were  as  immense  as  which  he  called  upon  them  to  choose  once  more 
those  of  maintaining  the  nation  in  the  desert,  between  the  gods  of  their  ancestors  beyond  the 
The  first  census  showed  22  male  Levites  above  Euphrates,  those  of  the  conquered  Amorites,  and 
one  year  of  age,  and  608,660  males  of  other  the  Grod  whom  he  was  determined  to  follow 
tribes  above  20,  including  22,273  first  born,  with  his  house.  The  people  chose  their  Deliv- 
Provisions  were  scanty,  water  was  scarce,  dan-  erer  and  Preserver,  and  confirmed  their  choice 
gers  were  constant;  the  people  were  an  un-  by  a  new  covenant;  but  scarcely  were  the  elders 
rnly  mass  of  freed  slaves,  who  often  regretfully  ffone  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  work  of 
thought  of  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  and  of  the  deliverance  and  maintained  the  order  of  Joshua, 
quiet  carelessness  of  bondaffe ;  a  multitude  of  when  idolatry  and  anarchy  became  general. 
non-Israelites  who  hadjoined  them  regretted  the  Parts  of  the  country  remained  unconcjuered, 
risible  gods  of  their  former  worship ;  envy  and  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phcenicians  in 
ambition  often  augmented  the  existing  dissat-  the  N.  W.,  of  the  Philistines  in  the  S.  W.,  and 
iafaction.  Moses  was  still  on  Mount  Sinai  when  of  the  Jcbusites  in  the  centre.  With  these, 
the  people  compelled  his  brother  Aaron  to  give  and  with  other  neighbors  on  the  borders,  fre- 
them,  in  a  golden  calf^  an  imitation  of  thft  E^p-  quent  warfare  had  to  be  waged,  while  the  young 
tian  Apis,  a  visible  sod.  Moses,  descending,  state,  forming  a  loose  confederacy  of  12  (or, 
broke  the  tablets  of  Uie  covenant  in  his  anger,  counting  Manasseh  as  two,  of  13)  almost  inde- 
and  restored  order  by  a  massacre  of  the  idola-  pendent  members,  had  neither  natural  boun- 
trous  rioters,  but  almost  despaired  of  his  mis-  uaries  nor  a  capital,  neither  a  hereditary  head 
sion  and  desired  to  die.  A  pompous  worship  nor  an  elective  federal  government,  the  only 
was  now  introduced,  and  sacrifices  ordainea,  bond  of  union  being  the  common  law,  and  the 
of  which  a  later  prophet,  Jeremiah  (vii.  22),  only  centre  the  seat  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
significantly  says  in  the  name  of  God :  ^^  For  I  whose  guardians  probably  ei\joyed  the  privBege 
•pake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  of  convoking  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
tnem  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  Such  national 
the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  ofiferings  assemblies  were  often  held  at  Mizpah.  But  the 
or  sacrifices.^'  Moses  removeid  his  tent  from  enmity  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  surrounding 
the  camp.    All  diffioolUei^  however,  were  oon-  idolatroos  trib^  was  less  pernicious  than  their 
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friendly  relations  in  times  of  peace,  when  the  perished  while  besieging  the  tower  of  the  nei^^- 
Tolaptaous  rites  connected  with  the  worship  Iwring  Thebez  by  a  piece  of  millstone  cast  fttnn 
of  Ashtoreth  and  other  divinities  of  the  Phoem-  its  top  by  a  woman.  Jotham,  the  only  son  of 
cians.  Syrians,  and  Philistines,  were  too  seduo-  Jernbbaal  (as  Gideon  was  called  from  his  de- 
tive  for  a  people  in  an  undeveloped  state,  whose  stmction  of  the  Baal  worship)  who  escaped 
own  religion  required  a  rigid  observance  of  a  from  the  massacre  of  hb  brothers,  had  prediot- 
strict  morality.  To  remedy  these  evils,  heroic  ed  the  bloody  end  of  the  usurper  in  his  fable  of 
and  inspired  men  arose  from  time  to  time,  re-  ^^  the  trees  that  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over 
pulsed  the  enemies,  restored  order  and  the  law,  them"  (Judges  ix.),  which  is  probably  the  most 
were  acknowledged  as  leaders  and  judges,  at  ancient  specimen  of  that  kind  of  poetry  now 
least  by  a  part  of  the  people,  and  thus  revived  extant.  Of  the  judges  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issar 
its  unity.  This  period  of  republican  federalism  char,  and  Jair  from  Gilead  in  Manasseh  beyond 
under  judges  (shofetitn^  a  name  which  also  des-  the  Jordan,  little  more  is  preserved  than  their 
igmU^  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Carthagin-  names.  Jephthah,  another  Gileadite,  of  illegit- 
ians  in  their  language,  which  was  also  Semitic)  imate  birth,  having  been  expelled  from  his 
is  described  in  the  book  of  that  name,  a  contin-  home,  was  recalled  by  his  native  district  to  com- 
nation  of  that  of  Joshua,  and  forms  one  of  bat  against  the  Ammonites,  who  had  attacked 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  Hebrew  his-  it,  carried  the  war  into  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
tory.  But  criticism  labors  in  vain  to  arrange  and  returned  after  a  signal  victory,  of  whidi 
chronologically  the  striking  but  in  part  prob-  his  heroic  daughter,  in  consequence  of  a  vow, 
ably  contemporaneous  events  of  the  narrative,  became  a  victim,  being  doomed  to  die  or  to  live 
Otbniel,  a  younger  brother  or  nephew  of  Ca-  unmarried  in  loneliness,  the  obscurity  of  the 
leb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  first  of  the  narrative  rendering  this  point  uncertain.  And 
judges.  Ehud,  aBenjamite,  delivered  Israel  from  **  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  oppression  of  Uie  Moabites,  having  killed  the  daughter  of  J^hthah  the  Gileadite  four 
with  nis  own  left  hand  Eglon,  the  king  of  the  days  in  a  year."  The  Ephraimites,  who  had 
invaders.  **  And  after  him  was  Shamgar,  the  not  been  called  to  participate  in  the  combat, 
son  of  Anath,  who  slew  of  the  Philistines  600  now  threatened  vengeance  on  the  conqueror, 
men  with  an  ox  goad,"  at  a  time  when  **  no  who,  unlike  Gideon,  terminated  the  quarrel 
^ield  was  seen  or  a  spear  among  ^,000  in  with  a  blood/ defeat  of  the  troublesome  tribe, 
IsraeL"  Barak,  a  Naphtalite,  inspired  by  Deb-  which  is  the  first  example  of  civil  war  among 
orah,  a  female  prophet  and  judge,  who  after-  the  Israelites,  soon  to  be  followed  by  others. 
ward  celebrated  the  event  in  her  great  song  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  Elon,  a  Zebulun- 
(Judg^  v.),  sained  together  with  her  a  signtd  ite,  and  Abdon,  an  Ephraimite,  are  next  briefly 
victory  near  Mount  Tabor  and  the  brook  Eashoqi  mentioned  as  judges.  Dan,  too,  gave  Israel  a 
over  tiie  army  of  Sisera,  commander  of  Jabin,  judge  in  the  person  of  Samson,  who  braved  and 
a  Canaanite  king  on  the  N.  of  Palestine,  which  humiliated  the  Philistines ;  he  was  a  Nazarite 
numbered  900  iron  war  chariots.  Sisera  fled,  of  prodigious  strength,  whose  adventurous  ex- 
but  was  killed  in  sleep  by  Jael,  a  woman  of  the  ploits  in  life  and  death  greatly  resemble  those 
nomadic  and  neutral  £!enite  tribe,  in  whose  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  Greece.  The  great- 
tent  he  had  sought  refuge.  ^*  The  mother  of  est  anarchy  now  prevailed.  The  Danites  not 
Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  having  yet  conquered  their  territory,  600  men 
through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  among  them  made  an  independent  expedition 
in  coming  ?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chari-  north,  and  conquered  a  peaceful  town  of  the 
ot  ?  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea,  she  re-  Phoenicians,  Laish,  which  was  by  them  named 
turned  answer  to  herself  Have  they  not  sped,  Dan,  and  is  henceforth  mentioned  as  the  north- 
have  they  not  divided  the  prey  ?"  The  song  ernmost  town  of  the  whole  country,  the  oppo- 
doses  by  comparing  the  victorious  friends  oi  site  southern  point  being  Beersheba.  The  con- 
the  Lord  to  the  rising  sun  conquering  the  night,  cubine  of  a  Levite  having  been  outraged  to 
Gideon,  diaracterized  as  the  youngest  son  of  death  on  a  passage  through  Gibeah  in  Benjamin 
one  of  the  weakest  families  in  Manasseh,  sur-  by  some  inhabitants^  of  that  place,  her  hus- 
prised  widi  300  select  men  the  immense  camp  bond  cut  her  corpse  into  pieces  and  sent  them 
of  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  dispersed  to  aU  the  tribes,  calling  for  vengeance.  The 
them,  called  the  surrounding  tribes  to  arms,  people  assembled  at  Mizpah,  and  demanded  from 
exterminated  the  invaders,  appeased  the  Ephra-  benjamin  the  surrender  of  the  criminals.  The 
imites,  who  were  jealous  of  the  glory  gained  by  Benjamites  refused  to  obey  what  they  probably 
their  neighbors,  and  refused  to  accept  the  royal  regarded  as  a  usurpation  by  the  confederacy 
dignity  offered  him  by  the  gratitude  of  the  of  their  sovereign  rights,  and  a  bloody  civil  war 
people,  declaring :  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you.  ensued,  in  which  they  were  nearly  exterminated 
neither  sbidl  my  son  rule  over  you ;  the  Lord  after  a  heroic  struggle  against  overwhelming 
shall  rule  over  you."  Abimelech,  however,  his  forces.  The  people  wept  over  their  fratricidal 
son  by  a  concubine,  gained  adherents  among  victory,  and  600  Benjamites  who  alone  survived 
the  idolatrous  friends  of  his  mother  in  Shechem,  were  allowed  to  seize  wives  (for  the  victors 
destroyed  the  numerous  family  of  his  father,  had  sworn  not  to  give  them  any)  from  among 
was  prochumedking  in  that  city,  was  afterward  the  girls  dancing  in  the  valley  of  Shiloh,  on  a 
eipelled,  but  reconquered  the  dty,  and  finally  sacred  festival  annually  celebrated  there.    The 
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little  book  of  Roth,  which  contains  the  idyllic  and  the  protection  bestowed  on  David  by  bis 
narrative  of  the  Moabiti^  widow  of  that  name,  children,  Samnel,  and  the  priests,  he  eztermi- 
who,  faithfully  shuing  the  &te  of  her  nnfortn-  nated  the  inhabitants  of  Nod,  a  city  of  the  latter, 
nate  mother-in-law,  adopted  her  Hebrew  home  and  passed  his  life  in  pnrsuit  of  his  rival,  who, 
and  religion,  and  married  Boaz,  is  supplement-  with  a  band  of  deepente  outlaws  roving  on  the 
ary  to  the  booic  of  Judges.  The  Ist  book  of  southern  borders  of  the  country,  baffled  every 
Sunuel  begins  with  the  continuation  of  the  attempt  to  capture  him.  The  extermination 
latter.  The  priest  Eli,  who  died  suddenly  on  of  wizardship  was  one  of  the  acts  of  SauL  His 
receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  peo-  reign  was  terminated  by  a  catastrophe.  A  bat- 
pie  by  the  Philistines,  the  death  of  his  two  tie  was  fought  against  the  Philistines  at  Mount 
sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Gilboa ;  the  Hebrews  fled,  Jonathan  and  two 
and  his  PupiL  the  prophet  or  seer  Samuel,  the  other  sons  of  Saul  fell,  and  the  king  slew  him- 
sonof  ElKanah  and  the  pious  Hannah,  were  the  self  with  his  own  sword.  David,  whose  skill 
last  of  the  Judges.  The  latter  retetablished  the  in  poetry  equalled  his  musical  genius,  honored 
ezdnsive  wor&ip  of  the  Lord,  routed  the  Phi-  in  a  touching  elegy  the  memory  of  nis  feJlen 
listines,  restored  the  ark,  and  introduced  schools  filend  and  foe  (2  Sam.  L),  who,  **  lovely  and 
of  prophets,  residing  in  Kamah,  his  native  place,  pleasant  in  their  lives,  were  even  in  their  death 
ana  regularly  visiting  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Miz-  not  divided :  they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
pah ;  and  when  he  finally  resigned  the  executive  were  stronger  than  lions.'!  Repairing  to  He- 
power,  he  could  say  to  the  assembled  people  at  bron,  he  was  anointed  there  by  his  own  tribe  of 
Gilffal :  "  Behold,  here  I  am ;  witness  against  Judah  as  king,  while  Abner  proclaimed  a  sur- 
mebefore  the  Lord :  Whose  ox  have  I  taken f  viving  son  of  Saul,  Ishboshetb,  at  Mahanaim, 
or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  f  or  whom  have  I  who  was  acknowledged  by  aU  the  other  tribes 
defranded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of  (about  1055  B.  0.).  Bloody  conflicts  stained 
whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind  this  double  reign,  David  continually  gaining 
mine  eyes  therewith?'*  And  tiie  people  testi-  the  ascendency  through  his  heroic  officers,  the 
fled  to  the  purity  of  his  career.  But  his  sons,  brothers  Joab,  Abisai,  and  Asahel,  until  the  as- 
whom  he  appointed  in  his  old  age,  acted  very  sassination  of  Abner  and  soon  after  of  Ishbosh- 
differentiy,  and  their  corruption,  but  still  more  eth,  caused  by  private  revenge,  gave  him  the 
the  desire  for  a  strong  military  head,  so  natural  whole  kin^om.  He  now  conquered  Zion  from 
lifter  the  previous  long  period  of  war,  anarchy,  the  Jebusites,  made  Jerusalem  his  capital,  or- 
and  disunion,  finally  decided  the  people  to  urge  ganized  the  national  worship  as  well  as  the 
the  appointment  of  a  king  to  rule  tnem  *^  like  military  power  of  the  state,  and  by  continual 
all  oUier  nations.*'  The  seer,  deeply  grieved  victories  over  all  surrounding  neighbors,  except 
by  l^e  proposed  change  of  the  Mosaic  form  of  ^Phoenicia,  a  friendly  country,  extended  the 
government,  which  is  distinctiy  branded  in  the  limits  of  hb  dominions  N.  £.  as  far  as  the  En- 
narrative  as  a  repudiation  of  the  divine  rule  itself^  phrates,  and  S.  W.  as  far  as  the  Red  sea.  Jus- 
in  vain  painted  to  the  people  all  the  oppression,  tice  was  strictiy  administered ;  literature  and 
extortion,  and  degradation  inseparable  from  mo-  arts,  especially  poetry  and  music,  flourished, 
narchical  rule  (1  Sam.  viii.) ;  they  persisted  in  Asaph,  the  founder  of  a  family  of  sacred  singers, 
their  demand,  and  he  was  obliged  to  vield.  Saul,  rivalled  the  king  in  psalms;  Nathan  and  Gad 
the  son  of  Kish,  was  appointed  the  nrst  king  of  assisted  him  as  prophets.  Zodok  and  Abiathar 
Israel,  and  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy  (1  as  priests ;  Joab  held  almost  continually  the 
SanL  X.  25)  was  written  and  deposited  in  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  But  the  palace 
sanctuary.  The  new  rule  was  strengthened  and  of  the  king  was  often  stained  with  crimes ; 
became  popular  bv  a  series  of  victories  over  the  David  himself  had  much  to  repent  of;  the  in- 
Ammomt^  Moabites,  Iduma^ans,  Syrians,  and  famous  deeds  of  his  sons  by  various  wives, 
Philistines.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king,  Jon-  Amnoo,  Absalom,  and  Adongah,  distracted 
athan,  distinguished  himself  as  a  heroic  youth,  the  peace  of  his  house  and  kingdom,  and  the 
Abner,  a  cousin  of  Saul,  became  commander  of  two  former  had  perished,  and  two  great  insur- 
the  army.  Gibeah  was  the  capital  of  the  new  rections  had  been  quelled,  when  he  died  after  a 
monarch V.  But  an  expedition  against  the  Ama-  reign  of  40  years  (about  1015).  His  son  and 
lekites,  though  suooessfol,  was  not  executed  ac-  successor  Solomon,  by  Bathsheba,  the  widow 
cording  to  the  ordinance  of  Samuel,  who  now  of  the  assassinated  patriot  Uriah,  a  youth  of 
turned  his  influence  against  Saul.  The  spirit  of  12  years,  commenced  his  reign  with  the  execu- 
the  latter  became  troubled,  and  David,  the  son  tion  of  his  half  brother  Adonijah  and  tiie  aged 
of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  was  brought  to  soothe  his  Joab.  who  had  conspired  against  his  succession; 
temper  witii  music.  This  young  shepherd  ex-  but  ne  soon  became  famous  for  personal  wis- 
otted  the  Jealousy  of  Saul  by  his  triumph  over  dom  and  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  for 
Goliath,  the  Philistine  giant,  which  decided  a  the  splendor  of  his  court  and  the  prosperity  of 
campaign,  as  well  as  by  his  subseauent  successes  his  subjects.  He  inherited  a  large  army  and 
when  he  married  the  princess  Michal,  and  be-  a  full  treasury,  but  he  used  the  former  only 
came  the  intimate  friend  of  her  brother  Jona-  to  preserve  peace  and  secure  tribute  fh>m  his 
than^    Foreseeing  the  future  destinies  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  latter  for  the  adornment  of 

airinff  vouth,  Saul  repeatedly  attempted  to  hb  country  by  numerous  gorgeous  public  struc- 

e  htt  life,  and,  exa^erated  by  his  failures,  tores.    He  built  the  temple,  which  more  than 
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an  oontribated  to  his  glory,  a  royal  palace,  both  Shemaiah  dissoaded  the  people  in  the  name  of 
in  Jerusalem  and  with  the  assistance  of  Tynan  God  from  the  dvil  war.    Tnos  the  division  cd 
architects,  an  armoiy,  Palmyra  (Tadmor)  in  the  iJie  state  into  two  separate  kingdoms  was  con- 
desert,  and  other  cities;  niade  conmion  naval  snmmated (975).    The  northern,  comprising  the 
expeditions  with  the  king  of  Tyre,  from  Esdon  country  N.  of  Benjamin  and  all  E.  of  the  Jor- 
Geber,  a  port  on  the  eastern  galf  of  the  Red  dan,  was  called  Israel,  or,  from  its  principal 
sea,  to  the  distant  land  of  Ophir,  which  brought  members,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  honse  of 
back  gold,  gems,  precious  woods,  and  rare  ani-  Joseph,  and  poetically  Ephraim ;  its  capital  was 
mals;  imported  horses  from  Egypt  for  his  nu-  Shechem,  subsequently  Tirzah,  and  finally  Sama- 
merous  cavalry  and  war  chariots;  and  intro-  ria  (Shomron).    The  southern,  from  its  chi^ 
dnced  general  luxury  and  culture  by  his  exam-  tribe  called  Judah,  had  the  advantage  of  poe- 
ple.    The  fame  of  his  wisdom  attracted  visitors  sessing  the  sanctuary  in  the  old  capitis,  and 
from  many  nations,  among  others  the  oueen  of  being  supported  by  the  Levites  and  the  priests, 
Sheba  (SabsBa)  in  southern  Arabia.    The  au-  who  gathered  around  it    To  destroy  the  influ- 
thorship  of  3,000  proverbs  and  1,005  songs  is  ence  of  the  religious  element  upon  his  own  sub- 
mentioned  among  his  literary  merits;  for  he  iects,  who  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  were 
wrote  on  beasts,  rowls,  creeping  animals,  fishes,  bound  to  repair  8  times  in  Uie  year  to  the  chosen 
and  on  aU  kinds  of  plants  from  the  cedar  in  Le-  sacred  spot,  Jeroboam  revived  the  not  yet  ex- 
banon  to  the  hvssop  on  the  wall ;  and  the  extant  tinct  Egyptian  superstitions  of  his  people,  estab- 
phUosophical  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  grace-  lished  two  golden  calves  as  emblems  of  their 
ful  Song  of  Son^  bear  his  name.    But,  on  Uie  divinity,  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  on  the  N.  and 
other  hand,  while  the  mighty  monarch  was  S.  boundaries  of  his  state,  admitted  non-Levites 
teaching  wisdom  in  admired  works  of  literature,  to   the   priestly  office,  and   introduced  new 
his  personal  example  taught  extravagance  and  festivals  and  even  a  new  calendar.    The  Mo- 
folly.    His  court  was  as   corrupt  as  it  was  saio  institutions  being  thus  systematically  ex- 
splendid.    The  magnificence  which  he  exhib-  duded  from  the  state,  idolatry,  despotism,  and 
ited  was  not  exclusively  the  product  of  foreign  corruption  prevailed  throughout  the  250  years 
gold,  tribute,  and  presents,  but  in  part  based  on  of  its  existence,  almost  without  interruption, 
the  taxes  of  his  subjects.    The  army  served  not  While  these  evils  remained  permanent,  the  con- 
only  to  secure  peace,  but  also  as  a  tool  of  op-  dition  of  the  people  was  made  still  worse  by  a 
presrion.   The  public  structures  were  built  with  continual  change  of  masters.    Usurpation  fol- 
the  sweat  of  the  people.  Near  the  national  tem-  lowed  usurpation ;  conspiracy,  revolt,  and  regi- 
ple  on  Mount  Moriab,  altars  and  mounds  were  dde  became  common  events.    The  house  of 
erected  for  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  Moloch,  Jeroboam  was  exterminated  with  his  son  Nadab 
and  other  idols,  introduced  by  some  of  his  num-  by  Baasha,  who  reigned  at  Tirzah,  and  whose 
berleas  wives  from  their  native  countries,  Phoe-  son  Elah  was   assassinated  while  drunk  by 
nicia,  the  land  of  Ammon,  Idumssa,  and  Egypt.  Zimri,  one  of  his  generals.    At  the  same  time 
Bezon  was  suffered  to  establish  a  hostile  dynasty  another  of  his  officers,  who  commanded  an  army 
in  Damascus,  and  Hadad  to  make  himself  in-  besieging  GibbeUion,  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
dependent  in  Idumtea.    When  Solomon  died,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  troops,  marched 
after  a  peaceful  reign  of  40  years,  the  people  upon  Tirzah,  and  took  it,  and  Zimri  after  a  reign 
felt  themselves  so  exhausted  that  they  demand-  of  7  days  burned  himself  with  his  palace.    A 
ed  a  considerable  change  from  his  son  Reho-  part  of  the  people  now  wanted  Tibni,  but  Omri 
boam  before  they  proclaimed  him  king  at  She-  prevailed,  and  Tibni  died.    Omri,  who  built  Sa- 
chem, where  they  had  assembled  for  the  purpose,  maria  ana  made  it  his  capital,  was  succeeded  by 
Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite  who  had  already  at-  his  son  Ahab,  whose  wife  Jezebel,  a  Sidonian 
tempted  an  insurrection  against  the  late  king,  princess,  was  fanatically  zealous  in  propagating 
now  returned  from  his  exile  in  Egypt  and  headed  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  and  in  per- 
a  deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  secuting  the  prophets  of  monotheism,  who  were 
Behoboampromisedan  answer  after  8  days.  The  almost  exterminated.    Ahab  having  died  of  a 
experiencea  councillors  of  his  father  advised  him  wound  received  in  the  battie  of  Bamoth-Gilead 
to  yidd  for  the  moment  in  order  to  be  master  for  agdnst  the  Syrians  under  Benhadad  II.  (897), 
life ;  but  the  advice  of  his  younger  companions  his  two  sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram  successively 
better  suited  his  disposition,  and  his  reply  to  the  reigned  after  him ;  but  with  the  latter  the  idol- 
people  was  acoordinglv :  ^^  My  father  made  your  atrous  house  of  Omri  was  exterminated  by  Jehu, 
yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  who  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  officers  of  the 
father  also  chastised  yon  with  whips,  but  I  will  army  which  he  commanded  againstHazaelof  Sy- 
chastise  you  with  scorpions.'^  The  consequence  ria  in  Gilead  (884).   Jehu,  who  had  been  anoint- 
of  this  was  an  immediate  defection  of  10  tribcMS,  ed  by  the  prophet  Elisha,  abolished  the  worship 
who  proclaimed  Jeroboam  their  king,  while  only  of  Baal,  but  left  the  institutions  of  Jeroboam. 
Judah  and  Benjamin  remained  faithful  to  the  His  dynasty,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  Elisha, 
house  of  David.    Behoboam,  having  fled  from  was  in  many  respects  prosperous.    To  it  be- 
Shechem,  where  his  receiver-general  of  taxes  longed  the  kings  Jehoahaz,  Joasb,  Jeroboam 
was  stoned  by  the  revolted  people,  returned  to  IL,  and  Zechariah,  with  whose  murder  by  Shal- 
Jemsalem  and  assembled  a  powerful  army  to  lum  it  ended  (77S).     Shallum  met  with  the 
reconquer  his  lost  dominions;  but  the  prophet  same  fate  after  a  month  through  Menahem, 
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whose  fon  Pekahiah  was  dain  and  sacoeeded  safeguard  was  the  law,  which  was  here  snp- 

hy  his  chariot  driver  Pekah.    The  murderer  of  ported  bjr  the  Levites,  and  more  effootlvely  de- 

the  latter.  Hoehea,  was  the  last  of  the  usurpers,  rended  bj  the  prophets.    OormptioiL  however, 

and  the  last  kmf  of  Israel    This  state,  which  often  led  both  government  and  people  to  break 

during  all  its  existence  was  exposed  to  violent  down  their  only  wall  of  protection,  and  to  imi- 

shodcs  fWim  its  neighbers,  Jadah,  the  Philis-  tate  the  pernicious  example  of  their  neighbors. 

tineS)  Moah,  which  revolted,  and  especially  from  This  tenaencv  prevailed  as  early  as  the  reign  of 

the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  against  whom  its  Behoboam,  the  most  important  eveot  of  which 

possessions  beyond  the  Jordan  could  seldom  be  was  the  invasion  of  Shisbak  (Sheshonk),  king 

defended,  had  recovered  some  strength  by  re-  of  Egypt,  who  pillaged  the  temple  and  the 

pelted  victories  under  Joash  and  Jeroboam  IL ;  royal  palace.  War  against  Jeroboam  was  almost 

but  soon  after,  rotten  and  decayed  through  idol-  continually  waged  during  this  and  the  foUow- 

atry,  despotism,  and  anarchy,  it  became  an  easy  ing  short  reign  of  Ab\iam.    The  successor  of 

prey  to  the  growing  power  of  Assyria,  to  whose  the  latter,  Asa,  abolished  idolatry,  checked  pnb- 

kinff  Phul  it  became  tributary  after  an  invasion  lie  immorality,  routed  an  invading  army  of 

in  the  reign  of  Menahem.    Tiglath  Pileser  con-  Ethiopians,  resisted  the  attacks  of  Baasha  of 

aneied  its  £.  and  N.  provinces,  carrying  off  Israel  through  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Da- 
lie  inhabitants  to  Assyria,  in  the  time  of  Pekah,  mascene  Syria,  and  fortified  Gibeah  and  Mizpah 
and  Salmanassar  destroyed  it  entirely,  conquer-  against  an  invasion  from  the  north.  Jehosha- 
ing  the  capital,  Samaria,  after  a  siege  of  8  phat,  his  son,  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  even 
jrears  (721),  taking  Hosbea  prisoner,  and  dii^rs-  fought  in  alliance  with  Ahab  against  Benhadad 
mg  the  inhabitants  throughout  the  N.  £.  prov-  of  Syria  (897),  subdued  IdumsDa,  and  fought 
inces  of  his  empire,  where  their  idolatrous  hab-  snccessfblly  against  the  Moabites  and  their 
its  made  them  likely  to  lose  their  nationality  and  allies,  but  was  unfortunate  in  an  attempted  ex- 
soon  to  disappear  among  their  neighbors,  though  pedition  to  Ophir.  Internally,  too,  his  reign 
scattered  remnants  may  occasionally  have  emerg-  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  the  salutary  re- 
ed at  later  periods,  and  in  various  countries,  forms  of  his  fathef  being  farther  developed, 
as  representatives  of  the  10  tribes  of  Israel  But  his  son  Jehoram,  bavins  married  Athaliah, 
The  prophets  Ahgah  of  SbUoh,  who  oontribut-  a  sister  of  Ahab,  followed  the  example  of  the 
ed  to  the  election  of  Jeroboam  I.,  Eiyah,  the  court  of  Samaria,  and  also  lost  his  father's  con- 
hero  of  the  Mosaic  religion  under  Ahab,  his  qnest.  IdumsBa,  by  a  revolt.  Ahaziah  waa 
great  disciple  Elisha,  the  two  contemporaries  equally  attached  to  the  house  of  Ahab,  whose 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  Amos  and  Hoses,  Micah,  who  £ste  he  shared.  Having  gone  to  visit  Jehoram, 
Uved  in  the  hut  period,  and  many  others,  strove  he  was  mortaUv  wounded  by  the  conspirators 
in  vain  to  check  the  growing  power  of  evil  by  under  Jehu,  and  expired  on  his  flight  nt  Megid- 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  rulers  and  people,  do  (884).  On  receiving  news  of  that  event, 
boldly  denouncing  the  despotism,  hypocrisy,  Athaliah  his  mother  usurped  the  govemment| 
and  licentiousness  of  kings,  princes,  and  priests,  exterminating  all  the  roysl  princes  except  one, 
tiie  selfishness,  pride,  and  extravagance  of  the  Joash,  a  child  of  one  year,  who  was  saved  by 
rich,  the  extortions,  deceptions,  and  seductions  his  aunt  and  secreted  in  the  temple.  Six  years 
practised  on  the  people,  and  again  and  a^n  later  Jchoiada,  an  old  priest,  matured  a  con- 
kindling  the  spirit  of  Justice,  truth,  patriotism,  spiracy,  the  legal  heir  to  the  house  of  David 
humility,  or  hope.  The  extant  books  of  the  was  produced  in  the  temple,  and  the  queen, 
three  last  named  prophets,  while  painting  in  who  hastened  thither,  was  slain.  The  altars  of 
the  darkest  colors  tne  wickedness  and  perverse-  Baal  were  now  destroyed,  and  the  temple  re- 
ness  of  the  mighty  and  the  degradation  and  paired  under  the  influence  of  Jehoiada ;  out  an 
misery  of  the  poor,  console  us  by  showing  what  mvasion  of  Hazael  from  Syria  could  not  be  re- 
pure  and  sublime  ideas  of  Justice,  morali^,  and  pulsed,  and  the  capital  itsdf  was  saved  only  by 
nratemity  were  still  entertained  and  taught,  an  immense  ransom.  After  the  death  of  Jehoiada 
what  bright  visions  of  a  future  state  of  man-  Joash  abandoned  his  teachings,  and  even  the 
kind  could  still  be  conceived,  and  what  severe  son  of  his  benefactor,  Zechariah,  who  boldly 
truths  and  fiery  reprimands  were  still  listened  reprimanded  him,  fell  a  victim  to  hb  tyranny, 
to  even  in  those  times.  Without  these  living  which  was  ended  with  his  life  by  a  conspiracy 
thoughts  of  that  distant  age,  without  these  evi-  (888).  His  successor  Amaziah  punished  the 
deuces  of  continued  morsl  stru^es  and  sub-  murderers  of  his  father,  and  made  a  sucoesofhl 
lime  efforts,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Is-  expedition  to  Idnmasa,  but  was  made  prisoner 
rael,  as  preserved  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  in  a  battie  against  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  which 
Ohronicles,  would  be  but  a  gloomy  record  of  l^e  had  wantonlv  provoked  by  a  challenge,  and, 
crime,  bloodshed,  and  misery. — ^The  rival  state  having  returned  siter  the  death  of  that  king  to 
of  Jndah  enjoyed  more  frequent  periods  of  pros-  his  conquered  and  unfortified  capital,  was  de- 
perity  and  lawful  order,  as  well  as  a  longer  prived  by  a  conspiracy  of  h'ls  throne  and  life, 
duration.  There  the  interest  of  the  dynasty.  The  following  reign  of  Uzziah  or  Azariah  was 
which  continued  in  a  direct  line  of  succession  not  only  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
down  to  the  latestperiod,  was  identical  with  that  Hebrews,  lasting  62  years,  but  also  distinguished 
4i  the  people.  Tneir  common  enemy  was  the  by  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Arabians,  and 
idoUtry  which  reigned  in  Israel  Their  coounoa  Ammonites,  and  by  the  flouriahing  condition 
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of  hosbandiy,  meobaDical  arta,  and  literatnre.  augmented  the  nmnber  of  the  snbiects  of 
Beside  Amos  and  Hosea,  who  were  active  also  Hezekiab.  But  the  reign  of  his  son  Manasseh, 
in  Judah,  Jonah  and  Joel  were  among  the  pro-  longer  than  that  of  Uzziah,  was  more  dis- 
phets  of  that  period.  Of  the  last  we  still  poa-  gracefbl  than  that  of  Ahaz.  Idolatry  was  not 
sees  a  beautiftil  poetical  description  of  a  dreadful  onlj  publicly  introduced,  but  had  its  altars  even 
devastation  by  locusts,  perhaps  allegorically  of  on  Mount  Moriah.  The  most  abominable  prao- 
barbarians,  when  **  the  land  was  as  the  garden  tices  preyailed.  Including  the  bloody  wordiip 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  deso-  of  Moloch,  and  Jerusalem  was  filled  wiUi  the 
late  wilderness.^'  Another  destructiye  event  was  blood  of  the  innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  while 
a  long  remembered  earthquake.  Jotham,  the  the  limits  of  the  country  were  narrowed  by 
son  of  Uzziah,  who  during  the  last  years  of  his  hostile  neighbors.  Amon,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
reign  acted  as  regent,  continued  after  his  father's  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps,  but  was  mur-  ' 
death  (759)  his  beneficent  rule;  but  his  son  dered  after  two  years.  Josiah,  his  successor,  ho  w- 
Ahaz  again  introduced  idolatry,  and  his  reign  ever,  was  a  zealous  imitator  of  Hezekiab,  and 
was  disgraceful  and  disastrous.  Rezin  and  Pe-  was  assisted  in  his  radical  reforms  by  the  re- 
kah,  allied  against  him,  advanced  as  far  as  Je-  viving  influence  of  the  prophets,  among  whom 
rusalem,  which  was  saved  only  by  the  dearly  were  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  the  young  Jeremiah, 
purchased  aid  of  Tiglath  Hleser,  king  of  A^  and  their  female  colleague  Huldah.  Nahumcele- 
syria,  who  conquered  Damascus,  carried  its  in-  brated  the  final  fall  of  Assyria,  and  the  destruo- 
habitants  into  captivity,  and  slew  Rezin.  Ahaz  tion  of  Nineveh  its  capitEd,  *'  the  bloody  city 
declared  himself  the  subject  of  his  Assyrian  de-  ftill  of  lies  and  robbery,  (whence)  the  prey  de- 
liverer, and  also  sufiferea  attacks  by  the  revolt-  parteth  not,"  which  was  then  completed  by  t^e 
ed  Philistines,  while  the  state  of  the  interior  of  allied  Babylonians  and  Medes.  But  the  power 
the  country  provoked  the  immortal  denunci-  of  Babylonia,  lately  founded  by  Nabopotassar. 
ations  of  Isaiah  and  Micah.  **  How  is  the  faith-  was  now  growing  to  a  threatening  extent^  ana 
fhl  city  become  a  harlot  I"  exclaims  the  former  the  position  of  the  weak  kingdom  of  Judah  be- 
ef Jerusalem.  **  It  was  full  of  judgment ;  right-  tween  this  and  the  rival  power  of  Egypt  doom- 
eousness  lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers,  ed  it  to  a  sudden  catastrophe.  Pharaoh  Necho 
Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine  mixed  having  commenced  a  campaign  against  Baby- 
with  water ;  thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and  Ionia  through  Philistia,  Josiah  opposed  hia 
companions  of  thieves ;  every  one  loveth  gifts,  march,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  Hia 
and  foUoweth  after  rewards ;  they  Judse  not  the  son  Jehoahaz  was  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt^  and 
£itherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  the  younger  Jehoiakim  (or  Eljakim)  appomted 
come  unto^em."  The  latter  thus  addresses  king  in  his  stead.  The  great  victory  of  the  Baby- 
the  rulers :  *^  Hear  this,  I  pra^  you,  ye  heads  of  lonians,  however,  over  Nechoon  the  Euphrates, 
the  house  of  Jacob,  and  ye  prmces  of  the  house  soon  made  Jehoiakim  a  vassal  of  their  empire, 
of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgment,  and  pervert  all  He  afterward  revolted,  against  the  advice  dT 
equity.  They  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jeremiah,  who  saw  the  impossibility  of  resist- 
Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  The  heads  thereof  ing  the  sway  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  successor 
iudffe  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  of  Nabopolassar.  The  king  was  as  little  in- 
toT  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  clined  to  listen  to  his  counsel  in  his  foreign  aa 
money.''  But  these  prophets  express  in  no  less  he  was  in  his  domestic  policy.  Jeremiah's  pro- 
glowing  words  their  hopes  of  a  better  future,  phecies  were  burned.  Another  prophet,  Uriah, 
which  seemed  to  be  realized  in  the  succeeding  was  punished  for  the  boldness  of  nis  rebukee 
reign  of  Hezekiah  the  son  of  Ahaz.  This  with  death.  The  Chaldeans  soon  invaded  the 
pious  kiuff  followed  almost  entirely  the  ii\}unc-  country,  and  were  joined  by  its  neighboring 
tions  of  Isaiah,  who  was  bold  enough  to  ad-  enemies.  After  the  death  of  his  father  and  a 
vise  an  uncompromising  abolition  of  ancient  short  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Jehoiachin  or  Jeco- 
abuses  and  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  war  niah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  terminated  the  war 
against  the  Philistines,  index)endence  of  Assyria,  by  a  voluntary  surrender  to  Nebuchadnezzan 
and  at  the  same  time  tiie  rejection  of  any  alii-  who  sent  him  with  his  family,  his  army,  and 
ance  with  Egypt ;  and  was  powerful  enough  to  thousands  of  the  most  important  citizens,  to 
brave  the  general  corruption,  to  baffle  the  plots  Babylonia  as  captives.  The  treasures  of  the  tern- 
of  the  coT^  and  to  maintain  the  courage  of  the  pie  and  royal  house  were  plundered.  MattanialL 
people  as  well  as  of  the  sick  king  during  the  an  uncle  of  the  dethroned  king,  was  appointed 
great  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  state  his  successor,  as  vassal  of  the  conqueror,  under 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Thus  Judah  escaped  the  name  of  Zedekiah  (598).  It  was  the  last  reign 
the  &te  of  her  sister  state,  which  had  a  few  of  the  house  of  David.  Zedekiah,  a  weak  prince, 
years  before  been  con<^uered  and  devastated  by  was  induced  by  a  misguided  patriotism  to  re- 
the  Assyrians,  and  which  now  began  to  be  re-  volt  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jeremiah  in  vain 
peopled  principally  by  CuthsBans,  an  idolatrous  exerted  all  his  zeal  and  eloquence  to  dissuade 
people  subject  to  their  rule,  who,  mingling  their  the  kiuff  and  the  people  fix>m  this  pernicious 
rites  with  those  of  their  new  territory  about  step.  He  was  persecuted  by  both ;  the  seduo- 
Samaria,  became  afterward  known  under  the  tive  influence  of  false  prophets  prevailed.  The 
name  of  Samaritans  (Outhim\  while  scattered  2d  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  now 
portiona  ci  the  ancient  Hebrew  inhabitanta  ensued  (588).    It  fdl  after  a  desperate  defence. 
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The  king,  who  attempted  to  escape  with  the  The  coort,  that  source  of  comrotion,  was  no 
remnants  of  his  troops,  was  made  prisoner  in  more ;  the  priests  of  Baal  and  Moloch,  so  long 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  was  deprived  of  fSattened  on  lies,  had  disappeared  with  the  altars 
his  eyes  after  having  seen  the  slanghter  of  his  of  their  idols ;  the  volnptnons  gproves  of  Ash- 
children,  and  was  sent  in  chains  to  Babylon,  toreth  coold  not  be  transplanted  into  the  land  of 
The  temple  was  burned,  its  vessels  were  plun-  dreary  captivity ;  Zion  was  r^retfidiy  remem- 
dered,  the  walls  and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  de-  bcred  on  the  brooks  of  Babylon,  and  the  true 
stroyed,  and  all  important  or  wealthy  citizens  admonbhers  of  the  people,  who  had  predicted 
carri^  into  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Jere-  all  this,  now  found  more  willing  ears.  Their 
miah  was  spared  and  allowed  to  remain  with  consolations,  too,  and  the  deliverance  which 
Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  his  they  promised,  were  soon  to  be  confirmed ;  and 
viceroy  at  Mizpah,  and  around  whom  a  number  the  caotives,  who  were  full  of  revengeful  hatred 
of  tbe  remaining  people  soon  gathered.  But  toward  their  oppressor,  the  profligate  and 
this  last  centre,  too,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  treacherous  mistress  of  the  world,  heard  with 
assassination  of  Gedaliah.  A  number  of  the  secret  delight  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
surviving  officers  emigrated  with  their  followers  Medo-Persian  empire  against  her.  There  are 
and  Jeremiah,  who  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  no  more  vigorous  passages  in  the  Hebrew  8crip- 
them,  to  Egypt,  whither  the  sword  of  the  Chal-  tures  than  those  which  describe  Gyrus,  the 
deans  still  foUowed  them.  The  annihilation  of  "servant  of  the  Lord,"  called  to  "execute  his 
the  state  of  Judah  was  complete.  Jerusalem  vengeance,"  his  army,  his  victorious  approach, 
"  sits  solitary,  the  city  that  was  full  of  people  and  the  ML  of  Babylon  (688).  The  last  ruler 
is  become  as  a  widow ;  the  princess  among  tlie  of  that  city,  Belshazzar,  was  orinking  wine  veith 
provinces  is  become  tributary.  She  weepeth  his  lords,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  from 
sore  in  the  night;  among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  of  the  temple  of 
none  to  comfort  her.  Judah  is  gone  into  cap*  Jerusalem,  when  "one  messenger  was  running 
tivity ;  she  finds  no  rest.  The  ways  of  Zion  do  to  meet  another"  to  tell  him  "  that  his  city  was 
mourn,  because  none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts ;  taken  at  one  end."  The  Persian  conqueror  did 
all  her  gates  are  desolate  ;  her  priests  sigh,  her  not  disappoint  those  who  had  predicted,  and 
virgins  are  afflicted."  These  elegiac  sounds  of  perhaps  secretly  promoted  his  triumphs.  He 
the  "  Lamentations"  are  not  the  most  touching  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country, 
of  the  numerous  effusions  that  treat  that  tragic  where  they  could  be  useful  by  forming  a  kind 
end.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Eze-  of  outpost  against  Egypt,  and  to  rebuild  their 
kiel  exclaims :  "  My  sheep  wandered  throuffh  capital  and  temple.  The  first  and  largest  bodj 
all  the  mountains,  and  upon  every  high  hill ;  of  returning  patriots  consisted  of  more  than 
yea,  my  flock  was  scattered  upon  all  the  face  of  42,000  persons,  under  the  lead  of  Zerubba- 
the  earth,  and  none  did  search  or  seek  after  bel,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  and  the 
them."  Habakkuk,  speaking  of  the  Ghaldees,  high  pnest  Jeshua.  But  the  idolatrous  Samari- 
"  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,"  asks  God :  tans,  whom  the  Jews  would  not  admit  to  have 
"  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  a  share  in  the  new  temple,  exerted  themselves 
canst  not  look  on  iniquitv ;  wherefore  lookest  to  prevent  their  rebuilding  and  fortifying  Jem- 
thou  upon  them  that  aeal  treacherously,  when  salem,  calumniating  them  at  the  court  of  Per- 
the  wicked  devoureth  him  that  is  more  right-  sia,  particularly  under  Cambyses  (529-22)  uid 
ecus  than  he  ?"  Jeremiah  curses  the  day  of  Pseudo-Smerdis  (522).  Darius,  however,  fully 
his  birth,  and  accuses  God.  Providence  is  also  confirmed  the  permission  of  Gyrus  (521^. 
arraigned  in  the  book  of  Job,  a  sublime  lyrical  The  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (assisted, 
draina,  which  numerous  critics  regard  as  a  pro-  perhaps,  by  ObadSib,  who  seems  to  have  been 
duction  of  that  time.  A  number  of  psalms,  their  contemporary)  inspired  Zerubbabel,  the 
too,  belong  to  the  last  period  of  the  kingdom  priests,  and  the  people  with  fresh  zeal,  and  after 
of  Judah«  But  Babylonia,  the  prison  of  the  5  years  the  new  temple  was  completed  (516). 
Jewish  nation  (for  this  name  had  now  become  The  events  which  are  described  in  the  book  of 
the  most  familiar),  was  destined  also  to  become  Estlier — die  elevation  of  the  Jewess  of  that 
the  cradle  of  its  regeneration.  The  Babylonish  name  (or  Hadassah)  to  the  dignitv  of  Persian 
captivity  was  the  ^furnace  of  affliction"  which  queen,  the  high  offlcial  career  of  her  relative 
Durified  it,  and,  as  is  said  in  Zechariah  (xiii.  Mordecai,  the  schemes  of  Haman,  a  courtier  and 
d,  9).  two  parts  perished,  but  the  third  part  personal  enemy  of  the  latter,  to  destroy  all  the 
was  left  therein,  brought  "  into  fire  as  silver  Jews  of  the  Persian  empire,  his  fall,  and  the  al- 
ls refined,  and  as  gold  is  tried."  The  most  most  miraculous  escape  of  the  people  through 
eminent  of  the  people  had  been  transplant-  Mordecai  and  Esther — probably  x^er  to  the  reign 
ed  there  with  Jeconiah,  and  afterward,  among  of  Xerxes  (485-^65),  the  son  of  Darius,  though 
others,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  his  pious  compan-  the  name  Ahasuerus  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  to 
ions  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Hana-  designate  various  monarchs  of  the  Persian  em- 
niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah ;  and  their  activ-  'pire.  Under  the  following  reign  of  Artaxerxea, 
ity  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  religion  and  nation-  Ezra,  the  pious  scribe  (or  critic,  »o/er)y  led  a  new 
auty  is  evident  from  the  numerous  contributions  colony  of  Jews  from  oeyond  the  Euphrates  to 
to  the  Hebrew  literature  of  that  period,  all  Jerusalem,  where  he  carried  through  a  series  of 
^wisg  with  enthoaiasm  and  nnoonquered  hope,  important  reforms,  completing  the  restoratkm 
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of  the  Mosaic  Uw,  for  which  he  was  afterward  of  Ecdesiastes,  a  work  commonly  attributed  to 

revered  as  the  second  lawgiver  of  his  people.  Solomon,  bnt  by  nnmerons  critics  to  a  very  late 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  however,  period.     The  Pentateuch  was  publicly  read, 

or  rather  in  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  was  not  taught  in  schools,  explained,  hermeneutically 

cheering.    The  city  had  no  walls  or  gates,  and  expounded  (midrcuh),  and  translated  into  the 

poverty  prevailed.    To  remedy  these  evils  Ne-  Chaldee  language,  which  the  common  people 

hemiah,  the  Jewish  cup-bearer  of  Artaxerxes,  had  adopted  in  Babylonia,  together  with  various 

started  firom  Susa  with  the  permission  of  the  eastern  notions  concerning  angels,  spirits,  and 

monarch  and  the  dignity  of  governor  (444).  other  sunernatural  things.    The  legal  or  rell- 

The  work  of  restoring  and  fortifying  Jerusalem  gious  traaitions,  explanatory  or  complementaiT 

was  now  carried  on  and  executed  with  the  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  traced  back  through 

utmost  zeal,  though  the  laborers  were  often  the  prophets  and  elders  to  that  lawgiver,  and  sys- 

obHged  to  work  under  arms,  the  Samaritans  and  tcmatically  established  as  the  oral  law  (tarah  or 

their  friends  threatening  an  attack.    Notwith-  debarim  gJuhbaal  peh).    New  obligations  were 

standing   his   dignity,    Nehemiah  voluntarily  added  to  form  a  kind  of  ^*  fence"  (seyag)  around 

shared  the  toils  and  privations  of  his  brethren,  the  law,  preventing  its  infraction,  and  founded 

He  jestored  order,  assisted  the  poor,  abolished  on  the  authority  of  the  scholars  and  wise  men 

the  abuses  of  the  rich,  and  strengthened  the  of  the  age  (dibrey  toferim^  mitevatk  eekenimy, 

observance  of  the  law.    Aft&r  a  lonff  absence  at  The  following  century  and  a  hal^  when  Judsoa 

the  royal  court,  during  which  fresh  disorder  had  was  a  province  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 

arisen,  he  resumed  his  pious  and  patriotic  work  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleu- 

in  which  he  was  assisted  byMalachi,  the  last  of  cidse,  is  marked  by  new  features.    Greek  re* 

the  known  prophets.  The  enmity  of  the  Samari-  finement,  science,  and  philosophy  spread  among 

tans,  though  baffled  in  its  first  assaults,  remained  the  Jews,  particularly  among  the  flourishing 

active  down  to  a  much  later  period,  their  sep-  colonies  in  Alexandria  and  other  cities  of  the 

aration  having  been  sanctioned  by  a  rival  tern-  Ptolemies.    A  part  of  the  people,  especially  the 

pie  on  Mount  Gerizim.    The  Jewish  temple  on  wealthier,  adopted  the  Epicurean  notions  of  the 

Mount  Moriah  had  a  successive  line  of  hered-  demoralized  Greeks  of  that  time,  and  were  final- 

itary  high  priests  in  the  direct  descendants  of  ly  organized  as  a  sect,  denying  the  immortality 

Jeshua,  of  whom  Jaddua  held  that  most  ipfiu-  of  the  soul,  rejecting  the  authority  of  tradition, 

ential  ofiice  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  and  adhering  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic 

Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  whose  wrath  he  law ;  while  the  teachings  of  the  stoics  agreed 

is  said  to  have  diverted  from  Jerusalem  (882).  well  with  the  more  austere  life  of  the  followers 

The  names  of  the  Persian  governors  during  the  of  the  '*  great  assemblv,"  who  maintained  their 

last  century  of  that  empire  are  unknown,  this  preponderance  with  the  people.    As  a  sect  the 

being  altogether  the  most  obscure  period  in  the  former  were  called  Sadducees,  the  more  ascetic 

history  of  the  Jews.    It  seems  to  have  been  a  of  the  latter  Pharisees.    The  derivation  of  bodi 

time  of  comparative  tranquillity  and  prosperity ;  these  names  is  as  little  settled  as  is  that  of  the 

at  least  it  induded  no  particular  national  disas-  name  of  the  Essenes,  who  appear  about  the  close 

ter,  as  it  added  no  day  of  fasting  to  those  re-  of  this  period,  forming  secluded,  industriousi  and 

cently  established  in  commemoration  of  the  fall  socialistic  communities,  and  engaged  in  medical, 

of  Jerusalem,  the  death  of  Gredaliab,&c.  But  the  mvstical,  and  ascetic  practices.   The  Samaritans, 

same  century,  together  with  the  time  of  Ezra,  who,  adopting  in  part  the  Mosaic  rites,  had  suc- 

may  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  the  ceeded  in  attaching  to  their  temple  a  part  of  the 

most  important  reli^ous  developments,  of  a  neighboring  Jews,  now  followed  the  example 

permanent  consolidation  of  Judai^.    The  first  of  the  Hellenlzing  cities  of  Syria,  and  made  littie 

unpulse  had  probably  been  given  in  Babylonia,  opposition  to  the  spreading  worship  of  the  Greek 

during  the  active  literary  period  of  the  captivity,  gods.    The  Greek  language  became  common  in 

But  Ezra  tiie  Bofer^  his  contemporaries  Haggai.  Judsea.  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Pen- 

Zediariah,  Nehemiah,  and  others,  "  the  men  of  tateucn  prepared  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 

the  great  assembly"  (an$hey  heneieth  haggedo-  in  Egypt  (the  Septuagint)  was  used  in  the  syna- 

ZoA),  and  the  successive  i^erim^  are  the  real  gogues  of  that  country.    A  Syrian  dialect  of 

antiiors  of  the  restoration  and  the  new  develop-  the  Aramaic  was  used  for  the  same  purpose 

ments  connected  with  it.  The  sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Samaritans,  and  the  pure  Chalaee  pre- 

were  collected,  authenticated,  and  arranged  into  vailed  among  the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

a  canon,  inetuding  the  most  precious  remnants  Politically  no  less  than  in  matters  of  relicicn, 

of  a  vast  literature,  among  the  lost  parts  of  Judsa  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  the  high 

which  were  the  often  mentioned  and  quoted  priests,  who  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Egyp- 

"book  Hayashar,"  probably  a  collection  of  his-  tian  or  Syrian  kings,  and  the  sanhedrim  of  Je- 

torical  songs,  the  book  of  the  ^'  Wars  of  the  rusalem,  a  college  of  70,  with  a  president  {beih 

Lord,"  the  special  ^  Chronicles"  of  the  kings  din  haggadol,  high  court).    After  the  death  of 

of  Judah  ana  Israel,  the  prophecies  of  Nathan,  Alexander  (828),  the  little' province  frequentiy 

Ahyah,  Iddo,  and  others,  the  "History  of  changed  masters,  until  it  was  definitively  attach- 

Solomon,"  various  works  of  this  king,  and  an  ed  to  the  empire  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  under 

endless  multitude  of  others ;  their  great  num-  whom  the  celebrated  Simon  the  Just  (or  Right- 

ber  was  oomplained  of  in  tiie  philosophical  book  teons)  officiated  as  high  priest,  and  Antigonns  of 
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Sooho  as  presld^t  of  the  sanhedrim.  The  un*  house  of  the  Asmoneans,  and  his  6  sons  John 
oertaintj  of  pooseaoion  made  the  foreign  rulers  (Johanan),  Simon,  Jndas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan, 
more  lenient.  The  ooontrj^  was  growing  in  oonmianded  to  sacrifice  to  Jnpiter,  drew  their 
wealth  and  popolation,  in  spite  of  la^  colonies  sw.ords  in  defence  of  their  reliffioos  liberty,  and 
drawn  to  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the  Great,  soon  after  were  able  to  defend  that  of  otners. 
Soter,  and  others.  These  were  particolarly  well  The  people  flocked  after  them  into  the  desert, 
treated,  and  enjoyed  privileges  which  made  them  whence  they  sallied  forth  to  destroy  the  altars 
im  object  of  envy.  They,  like  their  brethren  of  their  oppressors.  Contempt  of  death  (nre 
of  Babylonia  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  en-  victory,  ana  victory  created  new  warriors.  The 
riched  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  their  gifts  work  of  liberation  was  successfully  commenced 
and  visits  during  festivals,  rtolemy  II.  Phil-  when  the  old  patriot  died  (166),  leaving  the 
adelphus  (285~'46)  was  especially  favorable  command  in  the  hands  of  Judas,  who  well  de- 
to  tne  Jews.  IJnaer  his  suocessors,  however,  served  by  his  overwhelming  victories  the  sur- 
Judaa  grew  impatient  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  and  name  of  the  Hammer  (Maeeab),  though  the 
when  Antiochus  the  Great  attacked  the  young  name  of  Maccabees,  which  is  applied  to  the 
Ptolemy  V.,  the  Jews  willingly  aided  him  in  whole  house,  and  the  title  of  the  apocryphal 
driving  the  Egyptians  from  their  land  (198).  books  of  their  history,  may  have  been  derived 
They  soon  had  reason  to  regret  thb  change  of  from  the  initials  of  a  supposed  scriptural  sisn, 
dynasty.  The  SeleucidsB  were  bent  on  Helleniz-  or  from  those  of  the  name  of  the  &ther,  MQ) 
ing  their  empire,  and  were  offended  by  the  K(amokha)  Bfaelim)  J(ehovah)  (**  Who  is  like 
determination  of  the  Jews  to  preserve  their  thee  among  the  gods.  O  Everlasting?'^,  and 
own  national  and  religious  peculiarities.  The  M(attithyahu)  K(ohen)  B(en)  J(ohanan)  (Mat- 
treasures,  too,  which  mid  been  slowly  accumu-  tahias  the  priest,  son  of  Johanan).  Terror 
lated  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  tempted  their  reigned  among  the  Syrians  in  Judna.  Their 
avarice,  while  they  also  augmented  the  number  ffreatly  superior  forces  suffered  defeat  after 
of  priestly  office  seekers.  Tyranny  and  corrup-  defeat  under  Apollonius,  Seron,  Lysias,  Timo- 
tion  ffrowing  together,  the  dignity  of  high  priest  theus,  Nicanor,  and  other  generals.  Jerusalem 
was  finally  converted  into  an  office  for  sale.  One  was  reconquered,  the  temple  purified,  a  treaty 
Onias  was  robbed  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  of  alliance  concluded  with  the  Romans,  the 
younger  brother  Jason,  who  offered  860  talents  to  traitor  Menelaus  was  executed  by  order  of  An- 
the  court  of  Syria ;  a  third  brother,  Menelaus.  tiochus,  and  the  latter  soon  after  died  (164). 
wrested  it  from  him,  giving  800  more,  and  But  the  bold  struggle  of  the  heroic  brotiiers 
strove  to  maintain  himself  in  his  usurpation  by  again  became  desperate.  Eleazar  (or  perhaps 
scandalously  promoting  the  arbitrary  schemes  another  warrior  of  the  same  name),  rushing 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Being  driven  from  through  the  thickestof  the  enemy  to  transpierce 
the  city  by  Jason  and  his  followers,  and  be-  an  elephant,  on  which  he  supposed  the  youns 
sieged  in  the  citadel,  he  was  rescued  by  Antio-  king  Eupator  himself  to  be  seated,  was  crushed 
ehua,  who  destroyed  a  part  of  the  city,  sold  under  the  belly  of  the  falling  animaL  Judas, 
many  of  his  opponents  into  slavery,  and  robbed  seeing  himself  deserted  by  most  of  his  follow- 
ihe  temple  (170).  But  worse  was  to  follow,  ers  at  the  approach  of  an  immense  host  under 
During  the  second  expedition  of  the  Syrian  Bacchides,  and  having  no  alternative  but  flight 
king  against  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death  or  death,  chose  the  latter,  attacked  the  Syrians 
^read  in  Judssa,  and  Jerusalem  immediately  with  800  men,  broke  through  one  of  their  wings. 
rose  against  his  officers.  But  the  Hellenizing  but  was  surrounded  by  the  other,  and  perishea 
Jews  opened  its  gates  to  the  returning  kiug,  with  all  his  companions  (160).  The  surviving 
and  an  unparalleled  slaughter  of  the  religious  brothers  again  fled  to  tiie  desert  of  the  south, 
inhabitants  ensued  (169).  Not  satisfied  with  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare,  in  which  John 
this,  Antiochus  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city,  soon  after  fell.  But  the  protracted  struggles 
carrisoned  a  new  citadel  with  his  soldiers,  and  for  succession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  between 
decreed  the  general  and  exclusive  introdnc-  the  various  kings  and  usurpers  who  followed 
tion  of  Greek  idolatry.  The  image  of  the  Eupator,  Demetrius  Soter  the  son  of  Epiphanea, 
king  was  placed  in  the  temple,  swine  were  hb  pretended  brother,  Alexander  Balas,  Deme- 
aacrifioed  on  the  altar,  new  altars  were  every-  trius  Nicator  the  son  of  Soter,  Antiochus  the 
where  erected  for  the  obligatory  worship  of  son  of  Bidas,  Antiochus  Sidetes  the  son  of  Ni- 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  Hebrow  Scriptures  cator,  and  Tryphon,  gave  Jonathan,  who  now 
were  burned,  circumcision  was  prohibited,  and  commanded,  and  after  him  Simon,  ample  oppor- 
every  act  of  opposition  made  a  capital  crime  tunity  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Jon- 
and  punished  with  extreme  cruelty.  Thousands  athan^s  friendship  was  soon  sought  by  the  rival 
after  thousands  were  dragged  into  captivity,  pretenders ;  he  made  peace  with  the  one  or  the 
sold  as  slaves,  or  butchered.  Fmally  the  king  other,  was  acknowledged  as  high  priest,  $trat6' 
departed  on  an  expedition  against  the  Parthiana,  ^uf  and  ethnardi  of  Judsa,  and  was  successful 
leaving  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his  gen-  in  his  long  wars,  but  was  finally  enticed  to  an 
aral  Apollonius  (167).  The  latter  continued  it  interview  with  Tryphon,  and  assassinated  with 
in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  but  soon  met  with  his  sons.  Simon  conquered  the  citadel  of  Jem- 
a  sudden  check.  Mattathiaa,  an  old  priest  of  salem,  renewed  the  alliance  with  Rome,  and  was 
the  Tillage  of  Modin,  and  of  the  dilUDgiiiahed  proclaimed  an  independent  prince.    The  inda- 


pendenoe  of  Jada*  vrts  sacoeflsftilly  defended  desperate  efforts  to  recover  their  dignify,  but 
against  Antiochos  ^detes  under  the  command  all  of  them  perished  in  the  sncoessire  attempts 
^  John  and  Jmias  his  sons,  bat  the  old  man  Antigonns  procured  aid  from  the  Parthians,  who, 
was  soon  after  assassinAted  with  his  sons  Jndas  having  TanqmshedCrassos  (58)  and  other  Eoman 
and  Mattathias  by  lus  own  son-in-law  Ptolemy  penerak,  invaded  Jndsoa  and  carried  Hyrcanna 
(186).  His  sorviving  son,  John  Hyrcanna,  who  into  captivity.  Bat  he  finally  snccambed  to  Um 
Boooeeded  him,  resisted  the  invasion  of  Antiochos  son  of  Antipater,  Herod,  who  on  his  flight  to 
Sidetea,  oondaded  a  peace,  and  farther  devel-  Borne  had  gained  the  favor  of  the  new  triomvin^ 
oped  the  independence  of  the  oonntry,  extendiiur  and  who  now  inaogarated  under  their  auspices 
its  limits  bv  Uie  conquest  o£  Idumoa,  and  of  as  a  powerful,  independent  king,  the  last  dynasfy 
Samaria,  which  he  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  in  Judm,  the  Idumaean  (39).  This  prince,  who 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim;  The  Samaritans  as  if  by  irony  has  been  called  the  Great^as  the 
were  thus  crushed,  bat  the  Sadducees  attained  dave  of  his  passions,  as  well  as  of  the  Komans, 
great  influence  under  his  reign,  and  Uie  religious  and  the  bloody  master  of  his  subjects.  His  am- 
dissensions,  assuming  also  a  civil  aspect,  gnudn-  bition  made  him  rival  in  splendid  stmctureii 
ally  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  newly  among  which  was  the  rebuilded  temple,  in  the 
restored  state.  John  Hyrcanna,  and  his  sons  erection  ofnew  fortresses. citadels,  and  cities,and 
Aristobulus  (106-^5)  ana  Alexander  Jann»as  in  unlimited  sway,  the  glory  of  Kins  Solomon,. 
(105-79),  belong  to  the  small  number  of  Mao-  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  bascdy  creeping 
cabees  who  died  a  natural  death ;  for  the  race  before  Mark  Antony,  his  mistress  Cleopatra  m 
of  priestly  warriors,  who  conquered  their  di^  ££rpt»  and  his  rival  Ootavianus,  and  from  sacri- 
mtj  by  the  sword,  were  doomed  to  perish  by  .fidnff  the  most  sacred  customs  and  usages  of  the 
the  sword,  and  only  the  earlier  members  of  the  people  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his  for> 
boose  who  fought  for  the  liberty  of  their  people  eign  supporters.  Gladiatorial  games,  statoeoi 
fell  in  fl^orions  battles  Aristobulus,  who  as-  and  other  things  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  were 
samed  the  royal  title,  ordered  the  murder  of  his  introduced  in  their  cities,  and  the  Roman  ea^ 
brother  Antigonus^  while  their  mother  was  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  new  temple.  Tdb 
starved  to  death  in  a  dungeon.  Alexander  desire  of  the  people  for  the  national  house  of 
JanniBus  proved  equally  barbarous  in  a  war  of  the  Maccabees  was  to  be  stifled  in  the  blood  of 
6  years  against  the  minority  of  his  people,  who  its  last  descendants,  though  Herod  was  himself 
abhctrred  him  as  a  debauched  tyrant  and  Sad-  the  husband  of  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter 
dooee,  and  stained  his  victory  by  the  execution  of  Hyrcanus  by  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  of 
of  800  of  the  most  important  rebels  before  the  Aristobulus  by  her  father  Alexander.  Antigo- 
eyes  of  his  revelling  court.  Thousands  sought  nus  was  executed  by  the  Bomans  at  Damascus; 
refuge  in  flight,  and  he  was  allowed  to  continue  the  old  Hyrcanus  was  enticed  from  Babylon  to 
his  reign  till  his  death,  when  he  advised  his  wife  share  the  same  fiite  in  Jerusalem ;  the  young 
to  follow  an  opposite  line  of  policy.  She  ao-  and  beantiful  brother  of  the  queen,  the  hig^ 
oordingly  chose  her  councillors  from  among  the  priest  Aristobulus,  was  treacherously  drowned 
distinguished  men  of  the  national  party,  and  re-  while  bathing  with  the  king.  Herod's  own 
caDed  the  exiles.  Of  her  two  sons,  she  appointed  house  follow^  treacherous  intrigues  and  the 
Hyrcanus  high  priest,  keeping  the  political  rule  dread  of  conspiracies  demanding  new  victima. 
herselH  Dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement^  the  His  node  Joseph,  his  franticly  beloved,  beauti- 
yoonger  Aristobulus  sou{^t  for  support  among  ful,  and  noble  Muiamne,  her  mother  Alexandra, 
the  Sidduoees,  and  idfter  the  death  of  their  his  two  sons  by  Marianme,  the  favorites  of  the 
mother  (71)  a  long  civil  war  was  waged  by  the  people,  perished  successively  at  his  order,  and 
two  brothers,  wmch  was  terminated  only  bv  finally,  5  days  before  hi^  own  death,  his  son  by 
the  interference  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  both  another  wife,  Antipas  or  Antipater,  next  to 
tt>plied.  Scaunu^  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey  Herod's  sister  Salome  the  chief  cause  of  the 
toe  Great  in  Syria,  decided  for  the  younger  of  last  murders  and  of  the  king's  dreadfol  agonies, 
the  brothers  (68).  But  Pompey  soon  afUr  re-  The  blood  of  many  other  innocent  piersons  was 
versed  the  sentence,  besieged  Aristobolus  in  shed,  attempts  at  insurrection  or  regicide  being 
Jerusalem,  took  the  city  and  the  temple,  enter-  quelled  or  punished  with  remorseless  rigor,  m 
ing  both  amid  streams  of  blood,  and  confirmed  extent  of  possessions,  however,  Herod^s  reign 
Hyroanos  as  hi^  priest,  in  which  capadty  he  by  £ur  suipassed  the  power  of  his  predecesscnt. 
became  tributary  ethnarch  of  the  Bomans.  Augustus  divided  his  territory  among  his  8  sor- 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Anti*  viving  sons.  Archelaus  received,  as  ethnaroh, 
gonus,  were  carried  as  captives  to  Rome.  Judasa,  half  of  them,  viz. :  Judna  (proper),  Samaria  to 
with  narrowed  limits,  was  now  a  province  of  the  K.,  and  Idnm»a  to  the  S. ;  Philip  and  Herod 
the  Boman  republic,  which  was  jnst  advancing  Antipas,  as  tetrarchs,  received  the  other  hal^ 
to  its  furthest  boundary  in  the  East  In  the  the  former,  Batanffia,Trachonitis,  andAuranitiSi 
nameof  Hyrcanus  it  was  governed  by  Antipater,  £.  of  the  Jordan  (Peraoa),  and  the  latter,  Ghdilee 
Ids  crafty  Idumasan  minister,  who  ruled  his  W.  of  the  Jordan  and  N.  of  Samaria,  with  some 
iJBeble  master,  and  was  finally  himsdf  establish-  slight  additions.  Anarchy  was  a  natural  con- 
ed by  Gnsar,  after  the  fisll  of  Pompey  (48X  as  sequence  of  this  arbitrary  arrangement,  and  it 
Boman  procnrator  of  Jud»a.  But  Anstobulos  came  with  aD  its  honors. — Such  was  the  polit- 
and  hia  two  aons  esc^>ed  fhmi  Bome^  andmade  ksal  oonditicm  of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  fint 
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Tear  of  the  OhristUn  era,  4  jears  after  the  ed  it  in  Tain,  thonffh  aided  bT  the  troops  of 
mrth  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  reli*  Agripptu  The  temple  of  Jemsalem,  the  ancient 
gioD,  for  an  accoant  of  whose  life,  doctrine,  capital  itself^  and  numerons  strongholds  in  the 
and  death  (in  the  year  88,  nnder  the  swaj  of  conntrj  were  taken  by  the  insnigents  (66).  The 
the  Roman  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  the  pos-  Roman  gOTemor  of  Syria,  Gestins  Gallus,  who 
seasions  of  Archelaus  having  been  annexed  hastened  to  Jemsalem,  was  routed  near  that 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria)  we  refer  the  city.  The  zealots  now  organized  a  general 
reader  to  special  articles  under  the  appro-  rising.  The  priest  Josephus,  the  historian,  was 
priate  heads.  The  religious  and  literary  msti-  sent  to  arm  and  defena  Gralilee.  But  one  of 
tutions  of  the  people  had  in  the  meanwhile  Nero^s  best  generals,  Vespasian,  was  already 
received  a  remarkable  development  during  the  approaching  fh>m  the  north  (67) ;  and  Titus, 
Annonean  period,  on  the  basis  of  the  miferim,  his  son,  brought  new  legions  from  Egypt.  The 
and  principally  under  the  lead  of  the  successive  Jews  fought  with  Maccabean  valor  near  Joppa, 
sdiools  of  the  kaihamim  (scholars)  Jose  of  at  Mt  Gerizim,  in  the  streets  of  Gkonala,  at 
Zeredah  and  Jose  of  Jerusalem,  Joshua  ben  (boil  Jotapat,  and  other  places.  But  Josephus's  army 
<^  Perachiah  and  Nittay  of  Arbel,  Judah  ben  perished  in  the  stru^le  about  Jotapat,  and  he 
Tabbay  and  Simeon  ben  Shetah,  and  Shemaiah  was  made  prisoner;  Galilee  was  lost,  and  civil 
and  Abtalion :  and  it  reached  a  most  flourishins  carnage  raged  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  be- 
eondition  under  the  school  of  the  great  HiUel  tween  the  moderates  under  the  priest  Eleazar, 
the  Babvlonian,  president  of  the  sanhedrim  like  the  terrorists  under  John  of  Giscala,  and  the 
an  the  nrst  of  the  above  named  pairs,  and  the  volunteers  under  Simon  the  Idumsan.  Yes- 
rival  school  ofthe  austere  Shammay,  in  the  reign,  pasian  now  advanced  and  took  most  of  the 
of  Herod.  The  eminent  philosophical  book  of  strongholds  (68).  The  events  which  followed 
Ben  Sirach  and  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  the  death  of  Nero,  however,  checked  his  pro- 
are  the  products  of  the  earlier  part  of  that  gress.  Vespasian  himself  being  proclaimed  em- 
period,  while  the  age  of  the  books  of  Tobit,  peror  by  his  legions  (69),  Titus  took  the  corn- 
Judith,  Baruch,  and  other  apocryphal  writings,  mand.  Jerusalem,  Masada,  MachsBrus,  and  He- 
ll unknown.  The  simultaneous  literary  activity  rodium  were  still  to  be  besieged.  The  northern 
of  the  Jews  in  Africa  is  evinced  in  the  book  of  part  of  Jerusalem,  Bezetha,  was  first  taken  by 
Wisdom,  by  theirnumerous  contributions  to  Hel-  the  Romans  with  the  external  wall.  The  mid- 
lenistic  poetry  and  history  (Jason,  Alexander  die  wall,  too,  fell  into  their  hands,  but  the  de- 
Polyhistor,  Ezekiel,  &c),  and  especially  to  Pla-  fenders,  now  united  and  heroically  fighting, 
tonic  philosophy,  from  Aristobulns,  the  Jewish  drove  them  out  The  Roman  resolved  upon 
teacher  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  Philo,  the  conquering  by  hunger,  and  this  brought  pesti- 
distinguished  deputy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  lence  to  his  assistance.  Hay,  leather,  and  in- 
to the  Roman  emperor  Caligula.  The  emperors  sects  were  finally  consumed ;  the  victims  could 
were  already  becoming  the  exclusive  masters  no  longer  be  buried,  but  were  thrown  over 
of  Palestine.  Archelaus  was  carried  captive  to  the  wall.  Deserters  and  fugitives  were  mu- 
Gaul  under  Augustus  (8),  and  separate  procura-  tilated  by  the  besiegers  or  £iven  back.  The 
tors  ruled  Judaoa,  Samaria,  and  Idumsa.  Phil-  castle  Antonia,  and  with  it  the  second  wall, 
Id's  possessions  were  attached  to  Syria  after  his  were  finally  taken  (June,  70).  John  and  Simon 
aeath  (85)  bv  Tiberius,  but  afterward  given  by  still  refused  to  hear  of  surrender.  In  August 
CaliWa  to  Herod  Agrippa,  a  grandson  of  Herod,  the  temple  was  stormed,  and  Titns  was  unable 
and  brother  of  Herodias,  who,  being  unlawfully  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  prey  to  the  fiames. 
married  by  Herod  Antipas,  caused  the  deposi-  The  last  defenders  retir^  to  the  fortified  upper 
tion  of  the  latter,  and  the  annexation  of  his  city,  which  fell  in  September.  Jerusalem  was 
tetrarchy  to  the  dominion  of  Agrippa,  who  even  razed  to  the  ground,  its  surviving  inhabitants 
aucoeeded  in  reuniting  for  a  short  time,  in  the  were  slaughtered  by  thousands,  sold  into  slav- 
reignof  (Jlaudiua,  the  whole  of  Palestine.  After  eiy,  or  doomed  to  perish  in  public  fights  with 
his  death  (44)  his  territory  was  again  ruled  by  wUd  beasts  before  Romans  and  Greeks,  at  the 
procurators,  and  only  a  sniall  portion  was  after-  command  of  the  future  amor  et  deUcia  gene^ 
ward  given  to  his  son  Agrippa  n.  (68).  The  con-  ru  humanu  Herodium,  Machsms,  and  Ma- 
dition  of  the  country  was  dreadful.  The  empe-  sada  still  defended  themselves  for  a  time.  In 
rora,  at  that  time  the  vilest  of  men,  demanded  the  latter  the  conquerors  found  only  a  few  ohil- 
divine  honors,  their  statues  were  erected  in  the  dren,  the  last  men  having  died  by  their  own 
temple,  the  procurators  grew  rich  by  extortionBL  hands.  A  million  of  Jews  perished  in  this  war, 
the  petty  Herodian  courts  shamelessly  imitated  which  found  an  eloquent  but  partial  historian 
the  hcentiousness  of  the  imperial,  robbers  infest-  in  the  learned  captive  Joeephus.  The  later  and 
ed  the  mountainous  regions,  impostors  and  fa*  atiU  more  furious  risings  of  the  scattered  people 
natics  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  insur-  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  in  Gyrene, 
rections  led  to  new  oppression^  botn  religious  Egypt,  Gyprus,  and  Palestine,  where  Bar-Go- 
and  civiL  Nero's  rule,  and  the  extortions  of  his  keba  for  years  victoriously  maintiuned  himself 
procurator  Gessins  Florua,  finally  drove  thepeo-  against  the  Roman  genends  until  he  fell  with 
pie  to  despair.  Death  to  the  Romans  or  to  bis  last  stronghold  Bethar,  are  known  only  fh>m 
UMmsalves  became  the  cry  of  the  flftnatics  and  aoattered  passages  taHl  of  exaggerationiL  dictated 
tfaapoor.    The  Saddooees  and  the  rich  ofqpoa-  by  hatred  on  one  aide  and  natrfetio  aaininitioa 
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on  the  other.— The  last  insurrection,  and  the  which  destroyed  the  schools  of  Babylonia,  the 
bloody  perseontions  which  followed  it,  finally  results  of  those  studies  were  also  collected, 
broke  uie  strength  and  spirit  of  the  people,  though  in  chaotic  disorder,  in  the  two  Gemaras 
Tbdr  leaders  prohibited  every  attempt  at  in-  or  Talmuds  piterally.  studies),  the  Palestinian 
snrrection  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  were  and  Babylonian.  Otner  extant  products  of  the 
obeyed.  Hadrian^s  ^lia  Oapitolina  rose  on  the  time  of  the  tanaim  and  amcraim  were  yanona 
sacred  ground  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  decrees  ethical  treatises  {Derekh  eretM^  Aboth,  &c.),  hi»- 
forbade  the  Jews  to  enter  its  precincta  Its  en-  torical,  legendary,  and  cosmogonid  writings 
yirons  w^re  desolate.  The  land  of  Israel  was  no  {haggadoth.  stories,  collectively  Haggada\  a 
more ;  the  people  scattered  sXi  over  the  world,  vast  branch),  prayers  (tefiUoth),  additions  to 
The  previous  invasions  and  conquests,  civil  the  Ohaldee  paraphrase  {Targum)  of  scriptural 
strifes  and  oppression,  persecution  and  famine,  books,  a  new  calendar,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
had  carried  hosts  of  Jewish  captives,  slaves,  religious  duties  of  the  people,  by  Hillel  (840), 
fugitives,  exiles,  and  emigrants,  into  the  re-  and  some  Greek  fhigments  by  Aquila  and  Sym- 
motest  provinces  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  machus.  The  Ohaldee,  often  with  an  admixture 
all  over  Asia  Minor,  into  Armenia,  Arabia,  of  Hebrew,  was  now  generally  used  in  literary 
£gypt,  Gyrene,  Oyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  works,  while  the  people  used  the  various  Ian- 
Roman  conquest  and  persecutions  completed  guages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  Uved. 
the  work  of  diversion,  and  we  soon  find  Jews  More  and  more  oppressed  and  degraded  by  the 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  the  regions  of  emperors,  of  whom  only  Julian  was  favorable 
Mt  Atlas,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyr^n^es,  on  to  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  who  even  attempted 
the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Palestine,  however,  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Zion,  and  by  the  de- 
for  some  time  continued  to  be  a  national  cen-  crees  of  the  councils,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  onoe 
tre  through  its  schools  of  religious  science,  more  hoped  to  recover  their  independence  when 
which  after  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  flour-  they  assisted  the  Persians  in  conquering  Jerusft- 
i^ed  at  Jamnia,  Lydda,  IJsha,  Sephoris,  Tibe-  lem  (610),  but  were  soon  severely  chastised  for 
rias.  and  other  places,  principally  under  the  their  rash  attempt  by  the  victorious  emperor 
lead  of  the  presidents  of  the  sanhedrim  (pa-  Heraclius.  But  a  new  power  springing  from  the 
triarchs,  nenim)  of  the  house  of  Hillel,  of  whom  Arabian  desert  was  destined  to  humiliate  all  the 
Cramaliel  Hazzaken  (the  Elder),  his  son  Simeon,  contending  parties  and  sects  between  the  Tigris 
his  grandson  Gamaliel,  and  great-grandson  Si-  and  the  Nile,  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the 
meon,  with  their  celebrated  fellow  tanaim  Saasanide  shahs,  Onristians,  fire  worshippersi 
^teachers  or  scholars)  Johanan  ben  Zakkay,  and  Jews.  A  new  Semitic  prophet  arose  in  the 
Eliezer,  Joshua,  Eleazar,  Ishmael,  Tarphon,  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  sea,  teaching  his  disciples  and 
great  Akiba,  and  other^  had  been  successfully  people  a  monotheism  which  was  to  be  carried 
active  during  the  previous  disastrous  period,  triumphantiy  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  AMoa, 
The  succeeding  rabbis  (rabbi,  my  master),  Ben  and  Europe  (622).  Mohammed  himself  after  a 
Azay,  Ben  Zoma,  the  5  pupils  of  Akiba,  Eliezer,  long  strume  conquered  the  castles  of  the  inde- 
Meir,  Jose,  Jehudah,  Simeon,  Nathan,  and  others,  pendent  Jews  in  Arabia,  who,  living  from  a  very 
continued  their  work  bv  public  teaching,  as  remote  period  in  that  country,  were  masters 
well  as  by  ooUecting,  elucidating,  systematizing,  both  of  the  poetical  tongue  and  the  sword  of 
and  further  develooing  the  decisions  (Aa^l^A^f  A,  the  desert,  their  warlike  Samuel  ben  Abdiah, 
collectively  termed  JaaUiihah)  of  the  oral  law,  among  others,  being  one  of  the  most  distin- 
which  was  finally  converted  into  a  written  code  euished  early  poets  of  the  peninsula.  Omar  and 
or  compendium  of  teachings  (Miihna)  by  the  his  generals  conquered  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  D»- 
patriarch  Jehudah  the  Holy  ana  his  school,  dur-  mascus,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  from  the  By- 
ing  the  mild  reign  of  the  Antonines*  To  this  zantin^  and  subdued  Persia,  thus  bringing 
were  added  the  partly  supplementanr,  partiy  most  of  the  eastern  Jews  unaer  the  rule  of 
explanatory  works.  7W^/ta,jfeMt^i^aJ^,a^  Islam.  This  proving  comparatively  mild,  and 
Sifie.  These  works  became  the  basis  of  reli-  the  later  caliphs  favoring  every  science,  Jewish 
gious  study  in  the  subsequent  3  centuries,  in  Pal-  studies  revived,  especiaSy  in  babylonia,  where 
estine,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  where  the  schools  the  Jews  lived  under  the  immediate  rule  of  a 
of  Sura,  Pumbeditha,  Nehardea,  and  othersi  prince  of  the  captivity  (resA  ^^/ufAa),  and  where 
flourished  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  their  great  schools,  having  been  reorganized 
the  most  renowned  teachers  (in  this  period  amo-  under  the  seboraim  (thinkers),  were  made'flour- 
raim)  of  both  countries  being  Rab,  Samuel,  Jo-  ishing  under  the  geonim  (the  eminent),  of  whom 
ahua  ben  Levi,  Johanan,  Simeon  benLakish,  the  Saadia  (died  941),  the  translator  of  the  Penta- 
patriarch  Jehudah  H.,  Ame,  Ase,  Abahu,  Elea-  tench  into  Arabic,  and  Hai  (died  1087),  the  son 


467).  After  new  persecutions  bv  the  Christian  mostiy  known  as  midrashim,  and  ethical  writ- 
emperors,  which  destroyed  the  schools  (858)  and  Ings,  were  composed ;  the  critical  notes  of  the 
the  patriarchate  (429)  of  Palestine,  and  by  the  Masora  and  the  "  Targum  of  Jerusalem'^  elabo- 
Persian  kings  Tezilegerd  H.,  Hormuz,  Uruz,  and  rated :  the  admirable  system  of  scriptural  vo- 
Kobad  in  we  latter  part  of  the  5th  eentnry,  calizaoon  introdnoed ;  talmudioal  oompendinma 
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written;  medical,  astronomicil|  and  lingaiatio  Henahem,  the  astronomer  Hassan,  and  the  rich, 

stadiea,  and  also  coemo^nal  specnlations  (caJh  liberal,  and  scientifio  Hasdai,  the  Mend  and  phy* 

iala)j  pnrsoed.    An  anti-rabbinical  sect,  beside  sician  of  the  caliph  Abderrahman  III.,  at  Cor- 

the  extinct  Saddncees,  the  only  one  which  de-  dova;  in  the  11th  the  talmndical  scholars  Sam- 

aenres  that  appellation,  was   founded   about  nel  Hallevi  and  Isaac  Alfasi  (of  Fez),  the  sraiti- 

the  middle  of  the  8th  century  by  Anan  in  Baby-  marian  Abulwalid,  die  philosopher  David  Mo- 

looia.  receiving  from  their  strict  adherence  to  kamez,  the  ethical  writer  Behay,  and  Solomon 

the  letter  of  the  Bible  the  name  of  Oaraites  Gabirol,  equally  celebrated  as  Hebrew  poet  and 

(Scripturists).    Their  scholars,  Salmon,  Jeshua,  Arabic  philosopher;  in  the  12th  the  Qieologian 

and  Jefeth,  flourished  in  the  10th  century.  Abraham  ben  David,  the  astronomer  and  geog- 

Scieutiflo  pursuits  also  spread  among  the  Jews  rapher  Abraham  ben  Hiya,  the  poet  Moses  b^ 

in  Africa,  who  with  slight  interruptions  en-  £a*a,  the  traveUer  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  sci- 

Joyed'  peace  under  the  Saracenic  princes ;  ftnd  entiflc  poet  Jehudah  Hallevi,  whose  Rowing 

among  the  theological  writers  of  Fez  and  Kair-  songs  rival  the  beauties  and  purity  of  the  Psalms, 

owan  in  that  period,  of  whom  Nissim  and  Han-  the  great  critic,  philosopher,  and  poet  Aben 

anel  (both  in  the  1st  half  of  the  11th  century)  Ezra,  and  finally  Moses  Maimonides,  who  as 

are  the  most  celebrated,  we  find  the  physician  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  writer  on  the  law,  by 

and  critic  Isaac  ben  Soleyman,  the  lexicographer  &r  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  difib- 

Hefetz,  and  the  grammarians  Ben  Eondsb,  Du-  sion  of  science  among  the  Jews  now  attained 

nash,  and  Hay  ug.  The  Arabic  was  generally  used  its  height  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  whither 

by  the  scholars. — The  political  and  intellectual  Maimonides  fied  after  a  persecution  at  Cordova 

condition  of  the  Jews  was  worse  in  the  Byzan-  (1157\  and  where  he  and  his  son  Abraham  offi- 

thie  empire  and  in  the  feudal  states  which  arose  ciatea  as  physicians  to  the  court  of  the  sultan. 

on  the  ruins  of  the  western.    Deprived  of  roost  Spain   numbered   among  its  vast  number  of 

oivil  rights,  they  were  now  and  then  bloodily  scholars  in  the  18th,  14th,  and  16th  centuries, 

persecuted,  as  by  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  in  the  poets  Charizi,  the  Hebrew  imitator  of  the 

the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  by  the  Byzantines  in  Arabian  Hariri,  and  Sahola ;  the  astronomers 

the  8th,  when  many  of  them  fied  and  even  Aben  Sid,  the  author  of  the  Alfonsine  tables, 

2 read  their  religion  among  the  Ehazars  about  Israeli,  and  Alhadev ;  the  philosophical  theo- 
6  Caspian  sea,  and  again  in  the  11th,  about  logians  Palquera,  Lattef,  Caspi,  Uasdai,  Albo, 
which  time  they  f^>pear  in  Russia,  though  only  and  Shemtob ;  the  celebrated  commentators 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  Hungary.  More  toler-  Kahmanid^  Addereth,  Crerundi,  Behay,  Tom- 
able,  however,  was  their  situation  in- Italy,  tob,  and  Nissim;  the  cabalists  Todros,  Gec»- 
SioUy,  and  Sardinia,  where  they  often  found  tilia,  Abelafia,  and  De  Leon.  In  Provence  and 
protection  through  the  influence  of  the  popes.  Languedoc,  where  high  schools  flourished  in 
Bari  and  Otranto  became  the  principal  seats  of  Lunel,  Nimes,  Narbonne,  Montpcllier,  and  Mar- 
Jewish  learning.  The  renowned  Eleazer  ben  seiUes.  from  the  12th  to  the*  15th  century,  we 
Kalir  and  other  writers  of  piyutim  (liturgical  flnd  the  8  grammarians  Ximhi  and  their  fol- 
aoDgs  in  Hebrew  rhymed  verse),  the  historian  lower  Ephodi;  the  poets  Ezobi,  Jedaiah,  and 
Joeipon,  and  the  astronomer  Shabthay  Donolo,  Calonymus ;  the  commentators  Zerahiah  Hal- 
flourished  in  Italy  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  levi,  Abraham  ben  David,  and  Menahem  ben 
and  Uie  lexicographer  Nathan  in  the  11th.  From  Solomon ;  the  philosophers  Levi  ben  Abraham, 
Italy  science  spread  to  the  cities  on  the  Rhino,  Levi  ben  Gerson,  ana  Yidal ;  the  4  Tibbons. 
to  Lorraine  and  France.  In  the  11th  and  12th  all  translators  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  ana 
centuries  we  flnd  in  Germany  Simeon,  the  au-  the  lexicographer  Isaac  Nathan.  Italv  had  in 
thor  of  the  talmndical  yaZlru ^  ('Kxleaning  Bag^^  the  18th,  14th,  and  16th  centuries  the  poets 
the  poet  Samuel  the  Pious,  and  the  writer  of  Immanuel,  an  imitator  of  Dante,  Moses  de  KietL 
travels  Pctahiah ;  in  northern  France,  Grerson,  and  Messir  Leon ;  the  talmudists  Trani  ana 
Mirnamed  the  **  light  of  the  exiled,^'  the  liturgical  Colon ;  the  cabalbt  Recanate ;  the  astronomer 
poet  Joseph  Tob  Elem,  the  renowned  oommen-  Immanuel ;  various  grammarians  and  transla- 
tators  Solomon  Isaaki  and  his  grandson  Solomon  tors  from  Arabic  and  Latin;  and  finally  the 
ben  Meir,  and  the  authors  of  the  talmndical  philosopher  Elias  del  Medigo.  Germany  had 
Totqfoth  (^*  Additions*^),  Isaac  ben  Asher,  Jacob  m  the  same  period  the  talmudists  Meir,  Mor- 
ben  Meir,  Ac,  Spain,  alter  the  conquest  by  decai,  Asher  and  his  son  Jacob,  and  Isserlin, 
the  Saracens,  who  carried  thither  culture,  sci-  the  cabalist  Eleazar,  and  others.  The  Caraites, 
enoe,  and  poetry,  was  destined  to  develop  the  too,  had  a  number  of  scholars,  as  Hadassi,  the 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition  which  two  Aarons,  and  others.  During  the  earlier 
the  Jews  enjoyed  in  the  middle  ages.  Persecu-  part  of  this  long  period  of  literary  activity  in 
tions  became  rare  and  exceptional  The  Jews  the  West  the  Jews  ei^joyed  peace  and  pros- 
enjoved  civil  rights  and  rose  to  high  dignities  perity,  with  various  interruptions,  in  Spain.Tor- 
in  the  state  under  the  Moorish  princes,  and  tugal,  Italy,  Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
were  almost  as  well  treated  by  tne  Christian  terranean,  in  Hunganr,  especially  under  the 
monarcha,  and  tbeir  culture  and  progress  in  national  Idngs,  and  m  Poland,  which  hospitably 
acienoe  not  only  kept  pace  with  tbeir  prosperi-  received  the  numerous  exiles  from  all  neigh- 
tv,  but  also  outlived  occasional  adversity.  In  boring  countries,  under  the  Piasts,  particularly 
tM  lOth  century  we  see  there  the  lexioogtapher  the  htft  of  thenii  Casimir  the  Great ;  but  there 
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were  none  in  ICumotj  and  in  the  Soandinayim  to  remain  for  a  few  montlu^  in  AiHoa,  Italj^ 
states ;  and  in  England,  where  thej  appear  Turkey,  and  other  ooontries.  Not  the  6ih  paH 
before  the  time  of  Alfrod,  in  France,  where  of  them  Barvived  the  horrors  of  oompnlaoxy 
onlj  the  early  Carlovingians,  and  especidlj  expatriation,  shipwreck^  and  aahseqaent  fam- 
Charlemagne,  favored  them,  and  throughout  ine.  The  feeling  observer  maj  find  a  eompen- 
Germany,  their  condition  was  in  the  last  de-  sation  in  the  fact  that  while  these  events  hi^ 
gree  deplorable.  Oircxmiscribed  in  their  rights  pened  propitious  winds  carried  three  small  cara- 
by  decrees  and  laws  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  vals  across  the  AUantio  to  a  new  world,  whose 
as  civil  power,  excluded  from  all  honorable  enervating  treasures  were  destined  to  asdst  the 
occupations,  driven  from  place  to  place,  from  inquisition  in  undermining  the  power  of  the  op- 
province  to  province,  compelled*  to  subsist  pressors,  and  whose  future  institutions  were  to 
almost  exclusively  by  mercantile  occupations  inaugurate  an  era  of  freedom  to  the  descendants 
and  usury,  overtaxed  and  degraded  in  the  citi^  of  the  oppressed.  The  Jews  of  Portugal  were 
kept  in  narrow  quarters  and  marked  in  their  banished  soon  after  (1495)  by  King  £manue], 
dress  with  signs  of  contempt,  plundered  by  being  robbed  of  their  children  under  14  yean 
lawless  barons  and  penniless  princes,  an  easy  of  age,  who  were  sent  to  distant  islands  to  be 
prey  to  all  parties  during  the  civU  feuds,  again  brought  up  as  Ohristians.  The  numerous  con* 
and  again  robbed  of  their  pecuniary  claims,  verted.  Jews  of  the  peninsula  and  their  de- 
owned  and  sold  as  serfs  {Eammerhnechte)  by  scendants  were  still  persecuted  for  more  than 
the  emperors,  butchered  by  mobs  and  revolted  two  centuries  by  governments,  inamsitors,  and 
peasants,  chased  by  the  monks,  burned  in  thou-  mobs.  These  persecutions,  whicn  eventuallr 
sands  by  the  crusiEiders,  who  also  burned  their  carried  the  bulk  of  the  European  Jewish 
brethren  of  Jerusalem  in  their  synagogue,  tor-  population  into  the  provinces  of  Poland  and 
mented  by  ridicule,  abusive  sermons,  monstrous  Turkey,  similar  events  in  the  East  during  the 
accusations  and  trials,  threats  and  experiments  crusades,  a  long  series  of  persecutions  in  Ger- 
of  conversion,  the  Jews  of  those  countries  offer  many,  and  in  central  and  southern  Italy  in  the 
in  their  mediseval  history  a  frightful  picture  of  16th  century,  and  Uoody  massacres  by  the  re* 
horrors  and  gloom.  In  En^and  they  had  their  volted  Cossacks  under  Chmidnicki  in  the  S.  £. 
worst  days  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.,  at  whos^  regions  of  Poland,  together  with  a  general  and 
coronation  they  were  frightfully  massacred  at  minutely  developed  system  of  petty  oppres- 
York  (1189X  John,  Henry  HI.,  and  Edward  I.,  sion,  extortion,  and  degradation,  to  which  the 
who  expelled  them  altogether  from  the  realm  Jews  were  subjected  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
(1290).  From  France  thej  were  for  the  last  during  the  250  years  following  their  expulsion 
time  banished  under  Charles  YI.  Q895).  6er-  from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  could  not  but  ex- 
many,  where  the  greatest  anarcny  prevailed,  ercise  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  culture 
was  ihe  scene  of  t£eir  bloodiest  persecutions,  and  literature  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of 
the  most  frightful  of  which  took  place  in  the  cheeif ul  inquiry,  study,  and  poetry  which  dia- 
cities  on  the  Rhine  during  the  great  desolation  tinguished  the  opanish-Prpvenyal  period,  waa 
by  the  black  plague,  which  depopulated  £u-  gone.  The  critical  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
rope  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  (ld4S-'50).  Hebrew  was  negated,  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
Pointed  out  to  the  ignorant  people  as  having  and  its  commentaries  became  the  almost  exda- 
caused  the  pestilence  by  poisoning  the  weUs,  the  sive  occupation  of  the  literary  youth,  and  caba- 
Jews  were  burned  by  thousands  on  the  public  listio  mtoulations  replaced  philosophy,  prodno- 
squares,  or  burned  themselves  with  their  fami-  ing  in  Poland  various  schools  of  religious  enthn- 
lies  in  the  synagogues.  Almost  every  imperial  siasts  called  Edtiditn  (pietists).  A  bold  Turkish 
city  had  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The  Jew,  Shabthay  Tzebi,  who,  like  the  Persian 
Swiss  towns  imitated  their  neighbors,  almost  all  Aidaud  or  Alroy  in  the  12th  century,  was  pro- 
banishinff  their  Jews.  With  the  growing  influ-  diumed  by  his  cabalistic  foUowers  tlie  expected 
ence  of  the  inquisition  the  Jews  of  southern  En-  Mesaah  of  Israel,  found  numerous  adherents 
rope,  too,  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  proteo-  even  in  various  parts  of  Europe  (1666),  whosa 
tion  of  the  popes  being  gradually  withdrawn,  delusion  was  destroyed  onlv  b^  his  compulsory 
they  were  banished  from  the  cities  of  Italy  into  conversion  to  Mohanmiedanism.  Literature 
separate  quarters  (ghetti^  and  obliged  to  wear  and  science,  however,  still  found  scattered 
distinctive  badges;  persecutions  became  more  votaries,  especially  in  northern  Italy,  Turkej, 
frequent ;  in  1493  all  the  Jews  of  Sicily,  about  and  HoUana;  and  beside  the  great  talmudisfii| 
20,000  families,  were  banished.  In  Spain,  theologians,  or  commentators  of  this  period| 
during  a  long  drought  in  1391-^2,  the  Jewish  Bon  I.  Abarbanel,  I.  Arama,  J.  and  L.  Habib, 
inhabitants  were  massacred  in  many  cities.  Mizrahi,  O.  Bartenura,  O.  Sfomo,  I.  Luria,  T. 
The  condition  of  the  Jews  grew  worse  in  the  £aro,  the  author  of  the  talmudical  abridgment 
following  century,  until  their  extirpation  from  or  code  Skul^an  arukh^  E.  Ashkenazi,  Alsheikh, 
the  whole  country  was  determined  upon,  and,  S.  Luria,  H.  Isserels,  M.  Jafeh,  Siri^  S.  Cohen, 
after  repeated  but  fruitiess  attempts  at  conversion  Lion  of  Prague,  E.  Lentshitz,  J.  Trani,  J.  Hur- 
by  the  stake,  finally  carried  into  effect  bv  Fer-  witz,  H.  Vital,  S.  Edels,  T.  Heller,  Shabthaj 
dinand  and  Isabella  (1492).  More  than  70,000  Cohen,  A.  Able,  D.  Oppenheimer,  the  coUeot- 
families  sought  refuge  in  Portugal,  where  for  a  or  of  the  best  Hebrew  library  (now  in  Ox- 
large  sum  of  money  the  fugitives  were  aUowed  ford),  Txebi  Ashkeuari,  H«  Silva,  J.  Boeanl% 
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D.  Frftnlcel,  J.  Ejbeaobtitz,  J.  Emden,  H.  Lan-  Hendelssohn  (1729^^86)  among  this  long  despised 
dan,  Elias  of  Wilna,  ^bc,  we  find  the  philo-  people.  The  inflaenoe  of  the  latter  upon  Jews 
sophers  and  men  of  science  Bibago,  S.  Oohen,  and  Christians  throngh  his  works,  example, 
Amatns,  Almosnino,  De  Oastro,  A.  S^acchnto,  J.  fSune,  and  friends  Qhe  great  Hebrew  poet  Wesse- 
del  Medigo,  M.  Hefetz,  and  Nieto ;  and  among  Ij,  Eachel,  L5we,  Friedlander,  &gu  among  Jews, 
the  poets,  grammariaiis,  critics,  lezicograph-  and  Leasing,  Dohm,  Abt,  Nioolai,  Engel,  Riunler, 
ers,  and  historical  writers,  De  Balmes,  Ellas  ^.,  among  Christians),  was  immense ;  and  his 
Lerita,  A.  Farissol,  Solomon  ben  Melekh,  Jacob  admirers  conld  say :  **  Between  Moses  (the  law- 
ben  Hayim,  Gedaliah  Jahiah,  A.  de  Rossi,  De*  giver)  and  Moses  (Mendelssohn)  there  was  only 
Pomi,  D.  Cans,  8.  Arkevolte,  Lonsano,  Manas-  one  Moses  (Maimonides).^'  Progress  now  be^ 
seh  ben  Israel,  the  defender  of  the  Jews  before  came  general  among  the  Jews,  and  the  noble 
Cromwell,  8.  Norzi,  8.  Lozzato,  Leo  de  Modena,  philosopher  lived  to  see  the  fii-st  dawn  of  ft-eo- 
8.  Mortera,  J.  Orobio,  8habthay  ben  Joseph,  B.  dom  in  the  land  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson.  The 
Mnssaphia,  De  Lara,  J.  Cardoso,  J.  Abendana,  great  revolntion  in  that  of  Voltaire  and  Rons- 
8.  Hanan,  M.  H.  Lazzato,  J.  Heilprin,  Azalai,  and  seau  came  next,  and  the  triumphs  of  repablican 
others.  Beyond  the  limits  ofthe  Turkish  empire  and  imperial  France  destroyed  the  mediasval 
there  was  scarcely  any  trace  of  Jewish  literature  institutions  on  the  Rhine  and  Po.  Liberty, 
in  the  East,  though  tnere  were  and  are  still  nu-  crushed  in  Poland  by  the  Russians,  when  500 
merous  Jewish  communities  in  Persia,  northern  of  Eosciuszko's  Jewish  volunteers  fell  fighting  to 
Arabia,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Afghanistan,  the  last  on  the  ramparts  of  Praga  (1794),  was 
ta  well  as  scattered  colonies,  mostly  of  more  or  successively  victorious  in  the  West.  I^roclaimed 
lees  mixed  race  and  religion,  in  India,  China,  in  Uie  United  States  and  France,  the  rights  of 
Cochin  China,  Yemen,  Abyssinia,  and  other  the  Jews  were  recognized  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
parts  of  Africa,  partly  of  very  ancient  date,  Denmark,  parts  of  Germany,  Canada,  and  Ja- 
paitly  founded  by  escaped  Portuguese  and  Span-  maica ;  in  1848-^9  throughout  Germany,  Italy, 
lah  New  Christians,  some  of  whom  also  settled  and  Hungary ;  and  finally  in  Norway  and  Eng- 
in  parts  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  during  the  occu-  land.  Among  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
pation  by  the  Dutch.  In  Europe  the  last  of  the  the  rights  of  the  Jews  were  the  Frenchman 
three  great  religious  struggles,  against  pagan-  Gr^goire,  the  Pole  Czacki,  the  Grerman  Welcker, 
ism,  against  Mohammedanism,  and  between  the  the  Irishman  O^Coniiell,  the  Englishman  Lord 
contending  Christian  sects,  all  of  which  were  John  Russell,  the  Italian  D'Azeglio,  and  the  Hun- 
destructive  to  the  Jews,  was  terminated  by  garian  EOtvds,  all  Christians ;  the  Jews  by  de- 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Catholicism  scent  Bdrne  and  Disraeli,  and  the  professing  Jews 
was  triumphant  in  the  south  and  in  France,  Jacobssohn,  Tngendhold,  Ricsser,  Philipssohn, 
Protestantism  in  the  north  and  north-west.  Montefiore,  and  Cr^mieux.  The  revolutionary 
The  greater  persecutions  of  the  Jews  now  ceased,  movement  of  1848-^9  proved  the  immense  pro- 
They  became  flourishing  in  the  republics  of  Hoi-  gress  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  public  opinion 
land  and  Venice  and  their  dependencies,  were  since  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing.  The  Jews  Cr^ 
readmitted  into  England  by  Cromwell  (having  mieux,  Goudchaux,  and  Fould  (now  minister 
also  entered  Dcnmanc  and  returned  into  France),  of  state)  were  among  the  ministers  of  the  French 
ipread  with  the  Dutch  and  English  to  various  republic ;  Pincherlo  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
parts  of  America,  reentered  Russia  under  Peter  visional  government  in  Venice ;  Jacobi  of  Kd- 
the  Great  (to  be  expelled  afterward),  were  admit-  nigsberg  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
ted  in  Sweden,  and  were  protected  and  often  em-  Berlin  parliament;  Riesser  was  vice-president 

Coyed  in  high  stations  by  the  sultans  of  Tur-  of  that  of  Frankfort;  Dr.  Fischhof  stood  at  the 

)y  and  Morocco.    In  Germany  and  Switzer-  head  of  affairs  in  Vienna  after  the  flight  of  the 

land,  where  the  struggle  was  not  terminated  by  court;  Meisels,  the  rabbi  of  Cracow,  was  elected 

any  decisive  triumphs,  the  mediasval  treatment  to  the  Austrian  diet  by  Polish  patriots ;  and 

of  the  Jews  was  continued  longest,  its  worst  Hungarian  barons  and  counts  willingly  fought 

features  being  maintained  and  developed  in  Aus-  under  Jewish  officers  of  higher  rank,  of  whom 

tria  (excepting  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.),  where  the    adjutant,  of  Gen.  Na^y-Sdndor,  Freund, 

down  to  the  revolution  of  1848  the  Jews  were  afterward  became  Mahmoud  Pasha  during  the 

excluded  fh>m  all  civil  rights,  numerous  profes-  war  in  Turkey.    The  subsequent  reaction,  as  in 

dons,  and  various  provinces,  districts,  towns,  Austria,  where  it  was  checked  by  the  events  of 

Tillages,  and  streets,  paying  beside  a  tax  for  1869,  was  mostly  temporary,  and  the  Mortara 

toleration  in  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the  reroon-  case  in  Italy  in  1858  has  excited  a  very  ffeneral 

•trances  of  the  leffislatures,  a  tax  upon  their  Bab-  expression  of  opposition  to  the  antique  legislation 

bath  lights  in  Guieia,  and  a  residence  tax  when  by  which  it  was  decided.   Of  the  vast  number  of 

TiriUng  Vienna ;  while  their  houses  in  Moravia  Jewish  writers  after  Mendelssohn  we  mention 

were  often  searched  in  the  night  of  the  sabbath  only  a  few :  the  talmudists  Jacob  of  Dubno,  Ja- 

Ibr  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  returned  Jewish  cob  of  Slonim,  Pick,  Jacob  of  Lissa,  Bonet,  Eger, 

peddlers  who  had  been  secretly  married  before  Sofer,  Chajes ;  the  Hebrew  poets,  philologists,  or 

tbe  extinction  of  all  older  brothers,  which  was  critics,  £.  Luzzato,8.  Cohen,  Satanow,Wol£K>hn, 

prohibited  by  a  Pharaonic  law.    The  general  Bensev,  Pappenheim,  Troplowitz,  Ileidenheim, 

progress  of  freedom  was  promoted  in  the  age  of  LOwisohn,   8.  Bloch,  Simha  of  Hrubieszow, 

pbSkaophy  by  the  appearance  oi  Spiooa  and  Jeitteles,  Landau,  B<igS»iOf  ^^^  ^*  Krochmali 
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the  great  rabbinical  critic  Kapopott^  8.  D.  med  in  corrqgpondeneeyjn  the  EastoecagioiuJly 

Lmasato,  Letteris,  Eichbanm,  P.  M.  Heilprio,  also  as  a  mediam  of  conversation  wiUi  occiden* 

S.  SadiSy  Kirchheim,  Schorr,  A.  Kroc^unal ;  the  tal  Jews.    Of  the  varioos  modes  of  Helnrew 

historiaxia,    critiosi  or   pnbfioists    on   Jewish  pnHinndation  the  atfaradic  (improperly  Portia 

sabjeots   in   modem   langaages,    Zans,   Jost^  f^^^l*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  descoKlantB  of  the  enles 

Riesser,  Geiger,  Fdrst,  Pbilippson,  Salvador,  orom  Spun  and  Portngal,  is  regarded  bjsdiolan 

Mnnk,  Cohen,  Dakes,  Frankel,  M.  Sachs,  Jel-  as  the  most  genuine.    There  are  three  kinds  of 

linekf    Herzfeld,    SaalschOtz,    Steinschneideri  Hebrew  alphabets  now  in  use :  the  square,  also 

Gr&tx,  Ldw^Baphael  (New  York),  Leeser  (Phil-  called   the   Assyrian   (properly   BabylonianX 

adelphia),  Wise  (Cincinnati) ;  the  conservative  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 

theologians  Plessner,  Johlsohn,  Steinheim,  and  doced  by  Ezra,  the  most  common  in  print ;  the 

Hirsch  ;  the  advocates  of  religions  relana  (be-  '  rabbiniod  or  medisval,  used  chiefly  in  eom^ 

side  Geiger  and  Herzfeld)  Chorin,  Creizenach,  mentaries  and  notes ;  and  the  cnrnve,  in  writ> 

Stein,  Herzheimer,  Holdheim,  Hess,  Stem,  £in-  ins.    The  most  ancient  Hebrew^  howevo*,  is 

horn  (Baltimore),  lilienthal  (Cincinnati) ;  the  believed  by  many  critics  more  to  have  resem- 

pnlpit   orators  Hannheimer,   Eley,  Sal<Mnon,  bled  the  Phcsnician,  and  to  be  best  represented 

Frankfurter;   the  philo6(n>hers  Maimon,  Ben-  by  the  Mac(»bean  coins  and  the  alphabet  of  the 

david,  Frank;    the    mathematicians  Witzen-  Samaritan  version  of  UiePentateudi.    Thewri^ 

hausen,  Sklow,  A.  Stem ;    the    astronomers  ing  is  from  right  to  left.    The  alphabet  coo* 

W.  Beer,  Stern,  Slonimski ;  the  ichthyologtBt  sbts  of  22  letters  or  consonants,  the  vowels  be- 

Bloch ;  the  physiologist  Valentin ;  the  anato-  ing  expressed  by  marks  above  or  below  the  let* 

mistHirsohfeld;  the  poets  Euh,M.  Beer,  Frankl,  ters.    Five  letters  have  a  separate  find  form. 

L6on  Hal6vy ;  the  miscellaneons  writers  Auer-  There  are  no  ci^ital  letters.    The  accents  and 

bach,  M.  M.  Noah,  Grace  Agnilar,  Jules  Janin ;  marks  of    punctuation   are   very   numerooa. 

the  orientalists  Weil,  Dernburg,  Oppert  (beside  The  foUowing  examples  will  exhibit  some  of 

Munk).  Politics,  law,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  in-  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  language  : 

eluding  the  stage  (Mile.  Rachel,  Ac.),  have  had  Koly  (a)  voice,  kaikol,  the  voice;  gan^  garden, 

numerous  representatives,  and  especially  muao  haggan,  the  garden ;  $hem^  name,  ha$h»hem^  the 

(M^erbeer,  Hal^vy,  Herz,'  &c.). — ^The  number  name.    Dod^  unde,  dodah,  aunt ;  dod  taken^  an 

of  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  hardly  less  old  unde,  dodah  uikendK,  an  old  aunt;  dddim 

than  4,500,000,  or  more  than  6,000,000. — ^The  tekenink,  old  uncles,  dodoVitelcefUft^  old  aunts; 

Hkbbbw  Langulob    (Heb.  ibrithy  or  loilum  theney  dodim^  two  undes,  $hetey  dodoth,  two 

ibrith^  Hebrew  tongue,  also  Uihon  hakhodetk,  aunts.     Oznayim^  raglayim^  alpayim^  two  (a 

sacred  tongue,  in  post-biblical  Jewish  works ;  couple  of)  ears,  feet,  thousands.    Banim,  son^ 

yehtidithy  Jewish,  in  the  biblical  history  of  the  iKMothy  daughters;  beney  dacid^  benoth  dacid^ 

period  following  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes ;  sons,  daughters  of  David.    Ani  (ee)  gadol^  I  am 

in  Isaiah,  poetically,  also  9efath  henaan^  Ian-  great,  hu  (oo)  gadol^  he  is  great,  hem  gedoUm^ 

guage  of  Canaan),  together  with  scanty  rem-  &ey  are  great    KoU  (eeX  my  voice,  holo^  hie 

nimts  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punia  bdongs  to  voice,  iolam,  their  voice.    Lemoiheh,  to  Mose^ 

the  so  called  Canaanitio  branch  or  chief  division  hemoiheh^  in  Moses,  hema$hehy  Uke  Moses,  midr 

of  the  SemiUc  family  of  languages,  the  other  david^  from  David.    Bo^  in  him,  ^,  to  him ;  ht^ 

branches  being   the  Aramaic   and   Arabian,  nu,  in  us,  lantk,  to  us.    Beyn^  between ;  heyn 

In  the  antiquity  of  its  extant  literarv  rem-  moiheh  wdamd^  between  Moses  and  David; 

nants  the  Hebrew  by  far  surpasses  all  other  &0yn«ifddy9k>,  between  me  and  him.  J/im,from; 

Semitic  idioms,  and  in  richness  and  devdop-  gadol  middand^  greater  than  David,     uolyath 

ment  exceeds  all   others  except  the  Arabic  raah  eth  domd^  Goliath  saw  (looked  at)  David: 

The  Hebrew  is  defident  in  grammatical  tedi-  golyaik    herrf  eth   datidy    GoliaUi    insulted 

nicalities,  especidly  in  moods  and  tenses  of  (mocked  at)  David ;  david  hiihi^  eth  golyath^ 

the  verb,  and  consequently  also  somewhat  in  David  struck  (at)  Goliath.    ShamoVy  to  guard; 

precision ;  but  in  euphony,  simplicity,  brevity,  eehmoVy  I  shall  guard,  tuhmoTy  thou  wilt  guard, 

variety  of  ngnifloation,  and  power  of  poeti-  nuhmoTy  we  shall  guard;  Bhamarti,  I  (have) 

cal  expression,  it  is  hardly  excelled  by  any  guarded,  ehamamu^  we  guarded,  ehemartemy  ye 

tongue.     In  its  full  purity  the  Hebrew  appears  guarded ;  ani  ehomery  (I  am  guarding)  I  guaind, 

in  die  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  in  the  med-  huehomery  he  guards,  hemshamerim,  they  guard; 

iffival  poetical  works  of  B.  Jehudah  Hallevi,  ehamar,  (he)  guarded,  niihtnar^  was  guarded, 

Aben  Ezra,  &o^  and  in  the  modem  poems  of  hiMammery  gwded  himself ;  ZuAni^r,  to  guard, 

Wessdy,  S.  'Cohen,  and  others.      The  prose  hiihrnoTy  in  guarding,  miehmor,  from  guai^ing; 

writings  posterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  moiheh  ehamar,  Moses  guarded ;  miryam  «£h 

are  generally  tinged  with  Aramaisms,  especiallv  mera^  Miriam  guarded.    Among  the  eminent 

the  JfitAfio,  which  also  contains  numerous  Gre^  modem  Christian  writers  (the  Jewish  being 

words,  while  the  mixed  idiom  of  the  Oemara  and  mentioned  in  the  literary  parts  of  this  artid^ 

its  conunentaries  may  be  temied  Chaldaic  rather  on  Hebrew  history,  literature,  or  language  are 

than  Hebrew.    In  the  middle  ages  pure  Hebrew  Reucblin,  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Lowth,  Basnage,  Mi- 

waa  used  only  in  poetical  prose ;  in  modem  chaelis,  Eichhom,  Herder,  BosenmOller,  Jahn, 

times  it  is  used  exceptionally  in  simple  prose.  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Quatrem^re,  Mil- 

In  the  East  and  in  Poland  the  Hebrew  is  often  man,Bobinson|  Noyes,  8taart,Bui^andBenao. 
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HEBRn>ES,  or  Wmntir  Iblahds  (the  JS^  grown  for  export,  and  in  itnprodnctiye  seasons 
dm  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  80  Hlebudm  (^  P^^^X  ^  &o  harvest  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
gronp  of  islanas,  ahont  200  in  namher,  off  the  of  the  inhabitants.  Famine  has  more  than 
W.  coast  of  Scotland,  between  lat  65^  26'  and  once  yisited  these  islands.  In  1846  the  destitn- 
58**  82'  N.,  and  long.  6*  and  8^  W.  They  are  tion  was  so  great  that  an  appeal  was  made 
nsnallj  classed  as  the  outer  and  inner  Hebrides,  to  the  charity  of  the  British  people.  The  ten- 
The  outer  include  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  ure  of  land  is  very  unfavorable  to  enterprise. 
Harris,  N.  Uist,  Benbecula^  S.  Uist,  and  Barra,  ICuch  of  the  soil  is  held  by  tacksmen,  an  mter- 
lying  in  a  continuous  cham  extending  180  m.  mediate  class  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  the  N.  to  Barra  cultivators.  Many  of  the  tenants  hold  their 
Head  on  the  8.  The  inner  Hebrides  are  more  farms  at  will,  or  on  very  short  leases,  and  sub- 
irregularly  disposed  at  intervals  of  10  to  80  m.  let  on  the  same  terms  to  cottiers  ana  crofters, 
apart,  and  comprise  7  islands  in  tiie  frith  of  Excepting  in  localities  where  the  population 
CHyde,  which  form  the  county  of  Bute,  16,  be-  has  been  thinned  to  make  large  holdings,  the 
ride  some  islets,  belonging  to  Argyleshire,  and  fiirms  are  generally  smalL  renting  at  from  £5 
7  to  Inverness-shire.  Of  the  whole  number  to  £50  each.  In  Iday  ana  some  of  the  larger 
only  180  can  properly  be  called  islands,  the  islands  the  system  is  better,  and  leases  of  19 
rest  being  mere  rocks  in  the  ocean.  Only  years  are  granted  as  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 
79  are  permanently  settled ;  20  or  80  more  Want  of  roads  is  a  great  drawback  to  their 
•re  occupied  during  the  season  of  pasture  with  prosperity.  In  most  of  the  islands  the  dwellings 
flocks.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  2,789  are  whoUy  clustered  along  the  coast,  leaving 
iq.  m.,  or  1,688,960  acres,  of  which  170,000  the  interior  country  unsettled.  The  raisii^  of 
•re  arable,  700,000  hill  pasture,  and  64,000  in  black  cattle  is  the  staple  industry.  These 
lakes.  Their  nopulation  in  1851  was  116^67.  cattle^  called  kyloes,  are  exported  in  a  lean 
The  largest  islands  are  Lewis,  Skye,  K.  tJisL  condition  to  the  richer  pastures  of  the  m^n- 
8.  IJist,  Benbecula,  Mull,  Islay,  Arran,  and  land,  where  they  rapidly  increase  in 'weight. 
Jura.  The  geological  formation  of  the  outer  The  stock  of  them  in  the  islands  is  estimated 
Hebrides  and  ci  one  or  two  others  is  gneiss ;  at  120,000.  Native  sheep  are  very  diminutive, 
the  rest  may  be  divided  into  the  trap,  the  not  weighing  more  than  20  lbs.,  but  the  Cheviot 
■liUw,  and  the  trap,  sandstone,  and  limestone  breed  has  been  introduced  in  some  localities, 
islands.  The  soil  of  those  of  gneiss  forma-  The  horses  are  small  and  hardy,  and  are  ex- 
tion  is  poor,  with  a  large  proportion  of  peat  ported,  but  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  ponies 
moss ;  the  ^others  are  more  fertile,  especially  of  Shetland.  Kelp  is  still  manufactured  to  the 
the  islands  of  the  frith  of  Olyde.  .Arran,  Ju-  extent  of  5,000  tons  per  annum,  from  the  sea 
ra,  Mull,  and  8kye  have  mountains  2,000  to  weed  thrown  by  storms  on  the  beach,  but  it  is 
8,000  feet  in  height ;  others  have  no  hills  high-  less  profitable  than  if  the  raw  material  were 
er  than  1,600  feet,  while  Tyree  and  the  south-  used  as  manure.  TSee  Exlp.)  Tarn  spinning, 
em  isles  of  the  outer  group  have  no  ground  which  was  formerly  an  industrial  occupation 
higher  than  800  feet.  The  islands  bear  the  in  Islay,  has  been  quite  destroyed  by  the  Glas- 
•ppearance  of  having  at  one  period  formed  a  gow  factories.  There  are  two  cotton  mills  in 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  The  chan-  operation  in  Rothesay,  but  they  may  be  rather 
nel  which  separates  them  from  the  mainland  is  considered  as  belonging  to  Glasgow  than  the 
called  the  Minch.  Their  coasts,  especially  front-  Hebrides.  Islay  contains  whiskey  distilleries 
ing  the  Atlantic,  are  bold  and  rocky,  indented  producing  about  250,000  gallons  annually.  The 
with  numerous  bays.  There  are  many  lakes,  of  islanders  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  mo- 
an average  depth  of  8  or  4  fiithoms.  The  climate  ney  from  the  expenditures  of  tourists.  Steam- 
is  mild  and  moist,  with  occasional  storms  of  ers  ply  regularly  during  the  summer  among  the 
great  violence.  In  the  uplands  80  to  86  inches  of  islands,  and  thousands  of  strangers  visit  Staffa. 
rain  fall  annually ;  on  tne  coast  about  25  inches.  lona,  and  Arran.  Staffa  contains  the  celebrated 
The  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than  5°  below  Flng^^s  cave.  (See  Staffa.)  The  Hebrides 
the  freezing  point.  Storms  from  the  S.  W.  are  form  80  parishes,  containing  42  parochial  and 
prevalent  horn  August  to  March,  accompanied  149  non-parochial  schools,  attended  by  one 
Dy  heavy  rains.  Winter  may  be  said  to  last  from  tenth  of  the  population,  yet  an  equal  number 
(October  till  the  beginning  of  April.  Marble,  over  6  years  oi  age  are  totally  without  education. 
limestone,  and  slate  are  quarried,  the  latter  in  There  are  56  churches,  of  which  44  are  of  the 
considerable  quantity.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  Church  of  Scotland,  the  majority  of  the  others 
most  of  the  islands,  some  copper  is  found,  and  being  Roman  Catholic.  Within  the  past  few 
lead  is  worked  in  luay  to  a  small  extent.  Coal  years  the  population  of  these  islands  has  de< 
exists,  but  is  not  available;  the  ftiel  used  is  peat,  creased  in  consequence  of  emigration,  which  in 
There  is  little  wood  on  any  of  the  islands,  and  on  many  instances  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
many  none,  although  some  centuries  since  they  proprietors,  whose  rental  is  increased  by  the 
were  mostly  clothed  with  forests.  Extensive  change  from  small  to  large  farms.  Gaelic  is 
plantations  have,  however,  been  made  with  still  generally  spoken  by  the  people,  but  English 
success  in  Skye,  islay,  and  Mull.  Agriculture  is  gradually  superseding  it.  Botli  Gaelio  and 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Oats,  barley,  English  are  taught  in  the  schools.  The  principal 
and  potatoea  ara  the  allele  crops.    Nothing  ia  vilfiiget  are  Stomowaj  in  the  ii^d  of  Lewii^ 
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Portree  in  Skye,  Toroee/  in  ICnl],  Bothee j  in  Persia.  Hectteu  y^nly  endesfored  to  die- 
Bute,  and  LamUash  in  Arran.  Few  antiqnitieB  eoade  them  therefrom ;  the  contemplated  re* 
are  found  in  the  Hebrides  excepting  in  lona,  volt  was  carried  oat,  and  nkimatelj  led  to  thai 
which  contiuns  Uie  reputed  banal  places  of  48  war  which  demonstrated  the  snperiori^  of 
Scottish,  16  Norwegian,  1  French,  and  4  Irish  Europe  over  Asia.  After  the  soppression  of 
kings,  among  eocle^utical  rains  of  yarions  pe-  tiie  revolt,  Hecatiens,  still  high  in  the  esteem 
rio£i  since  568,  when  tradition  says  St.  Go-  of  his  coantrymen,  though  hostile  to  their  prc^ 
lumba  introduced  Christianity.  There  were  6  ceedingsi,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  satrap 
other  monastic  stations  in  the  Hebrides,  at  Or-  of  the  great  king  to  solicit  mercy  for  the  Tan- 
onsay,  Golonsay,  Crusay,  Lewis,  and  Harris;  quished  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and 
but  few  vestiges  remain. — These  islands  wera  averted  from  the  lonians  the  vengeance  of  the 
at  first  under  Uieirown  chieftains ;  then  subiect  conqueror.  He  was  the  anthor  of  a  geograph* 
to  the  kings  of  Norway,  until  1264,  when  they  ical  work  entitied  Utputdot  Fi^c,  or  Utpuiyfiatt^ 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  and  of  a  historical  one  entitied  rcwaXoyMu,  or 
their  chieftains  paid  only  a  nominal  obedience.  'loropim.  The  former  contained  a  description 
In  1846  the  minor  chieft  fell  under  the  sway  of  of  various  countiries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
one  McDonald,  who  took  the  titie  of  lord  of  rica ;  tiie  latter  was  a  prose  account  of  the 
the  isles  and  affected  independence.  In  1715  mythical  history  of  the  Greeks.  Some  frag- 
and  1745  the  islands  mainly  declared  in  favcnr  ments  of  these  works  are  extant,  and  were  pub- 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Oulloden  lished  bv  R.  H.  Elansen  at  Berlin  in  1881. 
sheltered  the  pretender  until  his  escape  to  HECATE,  a  divinity  of  ancient  Greece,  who 
France.  Tlie  act  of  parliament  of  1748  abolish-  was  commonly  called  a  dan^ter  of  Perses  or 
ing  heritable  jurisdictions  gave  the  finishing  Pennaus  and  Asteria.  She  had  dominion  in  heft- 
blow  to  the  independence  of  the  chieftains  of  ven,  on  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  could  bestow 
the  Western  Isles.  on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  and  wisdom.    This 

HEBRON  (Arab.  Bl  KhdUel;  anc.  Kirjaik  extensive  jurisdiction  caused  her  to  be  confound- 
Arba\  a  city  oi  Palestine,  in  the  pashalic  of  ed  with  Geres,  Rhea,  Diana,  and  Proserpine.  She 
Damascus,  18  m.  S.  from  Jerusalem;  pop.  va-  was  worehippwd  in Samothrace  and .^^ina,  and 
rioosly  estimated  at  from  5,000  to  10,000.  It  at  Athens,  where  small  statues  of  Hecate  were 
stands  partiy  on  tbe  declivities  of  two  hills,  placed  in  front  of  houses  and  at  cross  roada. 
and  partly  in  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Uer  favorite  sacrifices  were  dogs,  honey,  and 
Mamre.  The  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  black  ewe  lambs.  In  works  of  art  she  is  some- 
dirty,  and  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  square  times  represented  as  a  sin^e  being,  sometimes 
rough  stones,  are  high  and  gloomy,  with  fiat  as  a  8-heiided  monster. 

or  hembpherical  roofe.  At  the  S.  extremi^  HECATOMB  (6r.  ixarw^  100,  and  /Sovr,  ox), 
of  the  town  is  a  mosque,  formerly  a  Gredc  literally  a  sacrifice  of  100  oxen;  but  even  so 
church,  which,  according  to  the  Mohammedansi  early  as  Homer's  age  the  term  had  lost  its  fit- 
covers  the  cave  of  Madipelah,  and  the  sepul-  eral  signification,  and  was  employed  to  denote 
chre  of  the  patriardis  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  any  graat  public  sacrifice.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Jacob.  The  other  principal  edifices  are  the  Iliad  of  hecatombs  of  18  oxen,  of  hecatombs  of 
citadd,  8  rooeques,  2  synagogues,  and  several  oxen  and  rams,  and  of  hecatombs  composed 
schools  and  baraars.    Hebron  is  one  of  the  old-  solely  of  rMM. 

est  of  existing  cities,  having  been  founded  hj  HECKER,  Fbikdbioh  Kabl  Fbanz,  a  6er- 
Arba,  the  fitther  of  Anak  and  the  Analrim.  It  man  politician,  bom  in  Eichtersbeim,  Baden, 
was  a  fSiTorite  abode  of  the  patriarch  Abra-  Sept  28,  1811.  He  practised  law  in  Mann- 
ham,  and  the  residence  of  King  David  during  hemi  from  1888  until  elected  to  the  second 
the  eariy  part  of  his  reign.  The  Arabic  name  chamber  of  Baden  in  1842.  He  was  distin- 
means  **  The  Friend "  (t.  e.,  of  GodX  by  whidi  gmshed  fbr  extreme  radicalism,  and  in  1846 
epithet  the  Arabs  designate  Abraham.  In  1884^  travelled  with  Itzstein  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
as  a  consequence  of  the  rebellion  and  defeat  of  seminating  his  views.  At  Berlin  they  received 
its  inhabitants,  it  was  stormed  and  plundered  an  order  to  leave  Prussia  in  24  hours.  In  the 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  1887  Hebnm  sofiered  diet  of  1846-7  Hecker  even  opposed  the  liberal 
much  from  earthquakes,  but  the  town  has  since  ministry  of  Bekk,  and  voted  against  taxation ; 
been  more  fortunate,  and  Lord  Iindsay,*in  lus  but  not  being  sustained,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
**•  Letten  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land  ^  Mnrch,  1847.  He  shortiy  after  availed  himsdf 
(5th  ed.,  London,  1858),  describes  its  condition  of  a  fonon  between  tbe  democrats  and  liberals 
as  improving.  to  enter  tiie  assembly  again.  Having  allied  him- 

HEBRUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  self  with  the  republican  and  socialist  Struve, 

Thrace.    See  MAnnzA.  and  taken  an  active  part  in  a  meeting  at  Offen- 

HEOATiEUS,  a  Greek  historian  and  geog-  burg  (Sept  12,  1847),  where  the  radical  pro- 

npher,  bom  in  MileCos  about  550  B.  0.,  dim  gramme  was  drawn  up,  he  was  about  to  be  tried 

about  478.     He  visited  various  provinces  oi  for  treason,  but  was  aUowed  to  retain  his  place 

the  Persian  empire,  Egypt,  1^7%  Greece,  Italy,  in  the  chamber,  where  he  continued  to  be  tbe 

and  other  countries.    On  his  return  home  be  leader  of  the  extreme  left    He  was  a  member 

found  his  fellow  citizens  of  MDetns,  and  the  of  the  provisional  Fhmkfbrt  parliament  but  as 

lonians  generally,  meditating  a  revolt  against  his  party  was  here  left  in  the  minority,  he  took 
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part  with  Strove  in  the  inmuTection  of  April  in  dpal  establishment  of  the  Moravians  in  Ameri- 

the  sonUi  of  Baden,  and  fled  after  their  defeat  ca,  and  there  remiuned  till  his  death.    He  wrote 

at  Kandem  into  Switzerland,  where  he  estab-  several  memoirs  npon  the  Delaware  and  Hohe- 

lished  a  radical  journal,  the  Volk^reund,    In  gan  Indians. 

Sept  1848,  he  emigrated  to  America,  bat  was  HECLA,  Moukt.    See  Iosland. 

recalled  by  the  provisional  government  of  Ba-  HEOTAHE,  a  French  measure  of  superficial 

den  in  1849.    In  July  he  arrived  in  Strasbourg,  extent,  containing  100  aru  and  10,000  square 

but,  finding  that  the  revolutionary  party  had  m^trM,  and  equivalent  to  2.47  acres. 

been  oom^etely  defeated,  returned  to  the  Unit-  HECTOGRAMME,  in  French  weights,  100 

ed  States,  where  he  now  resides  as  a  farmer  in  grammes.*    The  prefix  heeto  multiplies  by  100 

BeUeviUe,  III.    In  1856  he  took  an  active  part  in  (6r.  /xaror)  throughout  the  French  svstem. 

American  politics  by  delivering  public  speeches  HECTOB,  a  Trojan  hero,  and  the  noblest 

in  various  parts  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  the  re-  character  of  the  Iliad.    He  was  the  eldest  son 

publicanparty.  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband  of  Androm- 

HEOEER,  Isaac  Thomas,  an  American  der-  ache,  and  the  father  of  Astyanax.    He  disap- 

gyman,  bom  in  New  Tork,  Dec  18, 1819.    He  proved  of  the  conduct  of  Paris,  and  advised  the 

received  his  education  in  his  native  city,  and  surrender  of  Helen  to  Menelaus ;  but  when  his 

entered  into  business  there  with  his  brothers  in  remonstrances  and  warnings  were  disregarded, 

the  well  known  milling  and  baking  establish-  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  service  of  bis 

ment  of  Hecker  and  brothers.    He  passed  the  native  city.     After  slaying  some  of  the  bravest 

summer  of  1848  with  the  association  for  agri-  warriors  of  the  Hellenic  host,  and  among  them 

culture  and  education  at  Brook  Farm,  in  West  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  he  was  at 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  spent  some  length  vanquished  and  killed  by  the  latter,  who 

time  with  the  communi^  known  as  the  **  Con-  thrice  dragged  the  corpse  of  the  fallen  champion 

aociate  Family,''  established  on  a  somewhat  round  the  walls  of  Troy;  but  afterward  relent- 

aimilar  plan  at  a  spot  called  Fruitlands  in  Wor-  ing,  he  restored  it  for  a  ransom  to  Priam,  who 

oester  co.,  Mass.,  about  40  m.  from  Boston.    He  consi^ed  it  to  an  honorable  grave, 

returned  thence  to  New  Tork,  and  in  1845  was  HECUBA,  a  daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phrygia, 

received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Soon  or  of  Cisseus,  kins  of  Thrace,  2d  Wife  of  Priam, 

after  taking  this  step  he  determined  on  entering  king  of  Troy,  and  the  mother  of  Hector,  Paris, 

the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  Cassandra,  CreOsa,  and  16  oUier  children.   Ac- 

and,  after  making  his  novitiate  at  St  Trond  in  cording  to  Euripides,  she  was  enslaved  by  the 

Belgium,  was  admitted  to  the  order  in  1847.  Greeks  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  carried 

On  the  completion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies  to  Chersonesus,  where  she  saw  on  the  same 

he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  England,  and  day  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacrificed  and  the 

in  1849  was  ordained  priest  in  London  by  Car-  body  of  her  younsest  son  Polydorus  cast  on  the 

diual  Wiseman.    He  passed  2  years  in  England  shore  after  he  had  been  murdered  by  Polymes- 

ensaged  in  missions.      In  1851   he  returned  tor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.     She 

to  New  Tork  in  company  with  several  mem-  determined  on  revenge,  and,  sending  for  Poly- 

bers  of  his  order,  and  for  the  next  7  years  was  mestor  and  his  two  sons,  under  pretence  of 

constantly  employed  in  missionary  labors  in  wanting  to  inform  them  of  hidden  treasure, 

various  parts  of  the  United  States.    In  1857,  she  slew  the  children  on  their  arrival,  and  tore 

having  visited  Rome.  Mr.  Hecker  with  some  of  out  the  eyes  of  their  father.    According  to  other 

his  ocmeagues  was  released  by  the  pope  from  his  accounts  she  became  the  slave  of  Ulysses,  and 

connection  with  the  Redemptorists,  and  in  1858  in  despfur  kiUed  herself  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

he  founded  with  his  companions  a  new  mission-  HEDDING^  Elijah,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 

•ry  society  under  the  name  of  the  congregation  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  bom  in  Dutchess 

of  St  Paul  the  Apostle.    The  first  house  of  this  oo.,  N.  T.,  Jan.  7,  1780,  died  in  Poughkeepme, 

community  is  now  (Nov.  1859)  building  in  New  April  9, 1852.    At  the  age  of  19  he  entered  the 

Tork  city.     Mr.  Hecker   is  the   author   of  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to  Essex  circuit  as 

**  Questions  of  the  Soul^'  (12mo.,  New  Tork,  the  successor  of  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow. 

1855),  and   *^  Aspirations  of  Nature^'  (1857).  He  extended  his  travels  to  Canada^d  preach- 

While  in  Rome  he  published  in  the  Citilta  Cat-  ed  the  gospel  in  various,  parts.    He  became  a 

tolica  two  papers  on  **  Catholicity  in  the  United  member  of  the  New  Tork  annual  conference  in 

States,^'  which  were  translated  into  several  Ian-  1801,  and  was  apoointed  to  the  Plattsburgcircuit 

guages  and  reprinted  in  America  and  in  Europe.  For  manv  years  he  was  presiding  elder  of  a  dia- 

HECKEWELDER,  John,  a  Moravian  mi»-  trict,  ana  was  elected  delegate  to  the  first  dele* 

aionary,  bom  in  Bedford,  England,  March  12,  gated  general  conference  of  the  church,  which 

1748,  died  in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Jan.  21,  1828.  was  held  in  New  Tork  in  1812,  and  at  every 

At  the  age  of  12  years  he  came  with  his  father  subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  he  represented 

to  Pennsylvania.     He  accompanied  Mr.  Post  the  conference  to  which  he  belongea  until  his 

in  1762  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indian  tribes  election  to  the  episcopate,  which  took  place  in 

OD  the  Ohio,  and  in  1771  he  took  up  his  resi-  1824.    He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  es- 

denoe  among  them  as  a  missionary.     After  tablishment  of  the  *^  Zion^s  Herald  ^'  at  Boston, 

iome  40  years'  missionary  service,  he  went  to  the  first  journal  published  by  the  Methodist 

Bethlehem,  19  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia,  the  prin-  obnroh  in  the  United  States ;  and  no  minister 
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in  the  chorch  li«  labelled  more  seaknttly  and  mena  of  Imektliom  hedges  are  to  be  seeo  around 

effieienUT  in  promotiiig  the  canae  of  general  Boston,  Maaa.  In  the  middle  and  west^n  states 

and  theological  edncation  than  Bishop  Bedding,  the  Osage  orange  (Madura  amramHaeOf  Kntt.) 

In  1S48  he  was  chosen  bj  the  genoid  confer-  has  been  femid  to  possess  excellent  qualities  fer 

ence  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ehnrch  hedges^  bdng  yigOToos,  rotoBti  and  long-liyed. 

in  the  British  conference.    He  wrote  a  manual  Its  folbge  is  of  a  ^osbjt  lij^t  green  color,  its 

on  the  diadpline  of  the  chorch,  which  is  re-  branches  are  set  wiSdi  nnmeroos,  straight,  aharp 

garded  generally  aa  ci  high  aothoritj.  s{nnes,  and  it  bears  shearing  and  clipping  weU. 

H£D£NBORG,  Jajt,  a  Swedish  travellei^  It  is  readily  raised  firom  the  seed,  and  the  pieoea 

bom  in  1787,  was  educated  at  the  nniyerstty  of  of  the  roots  which  are  trimmed  away  on  setting 

Upesl,  and  officiated  as  physician  to  the  Swedish  the  yoong  hedge  i^ants  will  make  abondance  of 

minister  in  Constantinople.    He  explored  Tarir  new  ones  if  properly  cared  for  in  the  noraeiy. 

008  coontries  in  the  East,  and  wrote  TurMda  For  beanty  of  leaf  and  flower  the  prim  or  priTet 

Ifatwnen$SederjBrui^cekElddedrd{iter(''^EjtL\y'  (Ufftutrum  tulgar&y  linn.)  can  be  recommended 

ita,  Usages,  and  Oostoms  of  the  Torimh  People,"  for  hedges,  the  fcdiage  being  nearfy  OTergreen, 

Stockholm,  1839-^42,  with  48  {dates),  and  Baa  and  the  stems  ciqiable  of  being  made  thiek  and 

•  Egypien  och  det  inre  Afrika  (^ioamej  in  compact.    Some  em^oy  the  arbor  vits  ((Atiy» 

Egypt  and  the  Interior  ci  Africa,    Stockhdm,  oeeiaefUaliij  Linn.) ;  and  where  protection  fimn 

1848).  cold  winds  is  needed,  this  &ie  tree,  planted  in 

HEDGE,  a  fence  of  stoat  bushes  for  protect-  hedge  rows  and  suffered  to  grow  tall,  makes  a 

ing  fields  and  gardensL    Hedges  are  sometimea  lastSig  and  pleasant  fence,  its  naturally  compact 

constructed  of  brushwood  and  lopped  branch-  and  flattened  stems  being  admirably  calculated 

ea  of  trees,  so  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  for   the  purpose.    For  Tigor,  abundance  of 

as  to  render  it  difficult  to  penetrate  through  suckers  and  of  branches,  for  vpinj  stems  and 

them.    In  distinction  from  this  soriy  a  fence  of  leayes,  brilliant  and  useM  fruiL  the  coomian 

liring  shrubs  planted  when  they  are  young,  and  barberry  should  not  be  overlooxed,  especially 

trained  and  pruned  so  that  they  may  yearly  near  the  sea  coast,  where  it  seems  to  thrive  best, 

increase  in  thickness  and  strength,  is  teimed  a  The  seeds  germinate  most  readily,  and  the  aeed- 

quick  hedge.    Hedges  for  acUial  use  are  of  ling  plants  are  fit  for  making  into  hedges  in  tha 

more  importance  in  a  country  where  wood  or  8d  or  8d  year.    In  order  to  insure  success  in 

stone  is  not  easily  obtained  than  in  the  United  forming  hedges,  a  few  precautions  only  seem 

States.    In  England,  for  instance,  the  system  of  essentiaL    These  are,  a  well  prq>ared  border  €i 

hedges  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  good  soil,  in  which  the  younff  plants  are  to  bo 

mu^  of  the  gurden-like  appearance  of  the  cul-  set,  .freedom  from  weeds,  ana  judidous  trim- 

ttrated  portions  of  that  country  is  owing  to  its  ming.    It  will  be  best  to  allow  the  plants  to 

hedge  rows.    It  has  been  considered  thcHre  that  grow  upward  aa  they  will,  and  to  direct  the 

well  managed  hedges  are  the  most  effectiye  shearing  to  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  numerous 

fences,  the  cheapest  and  the  most  pleasing  to  thick  branohea  and  twiga.    Beside  the  shmba 

the  eye.  In  America  the  hedge  is  employed  for  already  enumerated,  yarious  kinds  of  trees  haye 

ornament,  and   used   prindpaUy   for  garden  beoi  employed  for  hedges,  such  as  the  beech, 

bonndariesL    The  most  attraetiYe  hedges  are  the  8-thomed  c^editschia,  the  hemlock  fir,  the 

formed  by  uang  the  buckthorn  (rhammu  ea-  red  cedar,  the  sour  gum,  &c. 
tkariiBtt$%  which  has  close,  slender  stems,  and       HB3QE,  Trmdmbio  Hknbt,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 

deep  green  fdiage.    Such  a  hedge  in  a  few  can  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Cambridge^ 

years  presents  a  most  verdant  appearance  dur-  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 1805.    His  fether  was  for  a  k»g 

ing  the  summer,  and  is  free  fiK>m  the  attacks  of  time  professor  of  logiosnd  metaphysics  in  Har- 

insecta.    This  is  owinf  to  the  medicinal  quality  vard  coUege.    In  1818  the  son  accompanied 

of  Ua  leaves,  bark,  and  stems,  proving  oflenave  Mr.  George  Bancroft  to  Germany,  and  there 

to  insects  of  every  kind.    Ihe  common  haw-  studied  at  Ilfeld  and  Schul^forte.    In  ;1828  he 

thorn  of  Europe,  and  the  more  beautifrd  Amer-  returned  to  America,  and  m  1826  was  gradn-> 

ican  thorns  (erai4Bgti$\  have  been  found  unsuit-  ated  at  Harvard  college.   After  8  years  of  study 

able  on  account  ^f  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  in  the  theological  school,  he  entered  the  minia- 

the  apple-borer  (saperda  ^inUata,  Say),  which  try  m  1828,  was  soon  settled  in  the  Congregar 

destroyed  entire  rows  of  fine  hedges  in  vari-  tiomd  church  at  West  Cambridge,  and  in  Sept 

ous  parts  of  the  country.     The  leaves  of  the  1880,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 

buckthorn  are  sreen  and  shining,  and  in  ferm  John  Rerce  of  Brookline.    In  1835  he  accepted 

somewhat  like  uose  of  the  common  plum;  the  a  call  to  be  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 

berries  are  of  a  ahining  black  and  abundant.  Its  Bangor,  Me.,  where  he  remained  for  15  years.  In 

roots  consist  of  perfect  masses  of  black,  mat4ike  1847-*8  he  made  the  tour  of  Eurq)e,  revisiting 

fibres,  which  spread  freely  beneath  the  smfrice  Germany,  and  spending  a  winter  in  Italy.    In 

of  the  earth,  and  attractample  means  of  suste-  1850  be  received  a  call  from  the  Westminster 

nance  finom  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  wheUier  diy  church  in  Providence,  B.  L,  and  remained  its 

or  nunst.    The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  an*  pastor  until  1856,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 

tomn,  and  will  readily  vegetate  durbg  the  sue-  First  Conffregational  church  in  Brookline,  Maas^ 

ing.   In  2  years  the  young  plants  are  with  whicn  he  still  remaina.  In  1852  he  received 


^QMing.   in  ^  years  tne  young    

large  enoogh  for  planting  out.  jfany  nna  speci*    fit«i  Harvard  college  the  degree  oi  D.D.,  and  in 
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1857  was  chosen  professor  of  eodesiastieal  his-  tail  are  short ;  the  paws,  end  of  nose,  and  tail 
torj  in  the  theological  school  in  Oambridge.  In  are  nearlj  naked ;  the  eyes  are  prominent,  and 
the  same  jear  he  took  charge  of  the  **  Christian  the  opening  of  the  ears  may  be  dosed  bj  a  val- 
Ezaminer/'  the  organ  of  Uie  Unitarian  body,  vnlar  arrangement  of  the  cartilages ;  the  nose 
He  is  also  the  present  president  of  the  American  is  considerably  longer  than  the  jaws,  and  fringed 
Unitarian  association.  His  largest  work  is  the  at  the  end ;  the  lips  are  entire,  and  there  are  no 
*^  Prose  Writers  of  Germany"  (8vo.,  Philadel-  cheek  pouches ;  the  5  toes  are  armed  with  long 
phia,  1848),  in  which  extracts  from  28  authors,  nails,  the  middle  the  longest,  suitable  for  dig- 
m>m  Luther  to  Chamisso,  are  given,  each  series  ging ;  the  soles  are  covered  with  naked  tuber- 
preceded  by  a  careful  original  sketch  of  the  des,  possessing  an  exquisite  sense  of  touch ;  the 
author  and  estimate  of  his  ffenius  and  influence,  mammae  are  10,  6  pectoral  and  4  ventral.  By 
Beside  these  introductory  sketches,  a  large  por-  means  of  the  devdopment  of  ihepanniculuM  ear- 
tion  of  the  extracts  were  specially  translated  for  tumu  muscle,  bdonging  entirely  to  the  skin, 
the  work  by  the  compiler.  Dr.  Hedge  has  the  animal  is  able  to  roU  itself  into  a  ball,  and 
dso  published  versions  of  many  of  the  minor  preserve  this  attitude  as  long  as  it  pleases  with- 
poems  of  eminent  German  writers,  especially  out  much  effort,  presenting  to  its  enemies  a 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  In  1858,  in  connection  thomymass  which  the  most  voracious  and  pow- 
with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Huntington  of  Boston,  he  erful  dare  not  attack.  The  hedgehog  is  a  noc- 
pnblished  a  volume  of  hymns,  many  of  the  best  tumal  animal,  concealing  itself  during  the  day 
of  which  are  his  own  compositions  and  transla-  in  burrows  or  natural  holes,  coming  out  at 
tions.  In  the  same  year  also  appeared  his  *^  Lit-  night  in  search  of  worms,  insects,  snails,  roots, 
nrgy  for  the  Use  of  the  Church."  He  has  also  and  fruits;  though  possessing  very  limited  in- 
pablished  sermons,  orations,  reviews,  and  maga-  telligence,  it  has  been  so  far  domesticated  as  to 
sine  essays,  extending  in  time  over  more  ihtn  be  brought  up  in  gardens,  where  it  proves  of 
80  years.  Of  these  may  be  specified  as  the  most  great  service  m  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
remark^le,  the  sketch  of  the  transcendental  vegetation ;  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  eating. 
I^iloeophy  in  the  review  of  6.  T.  Coleridge  The  voung  are  bom  in  May,,  covered  with 
(^Christian  Examiner,"  1888);  the  Phi  Beta  prickles,  with  eyes  and  ears  closed,  and  about 2 
Kappa  oration,  on  ^^  Conservatism  and  Reform,"  inches  long.  When  at  rest,  the  hedgehog  has 
dehvered  at  Cambridge  in  1840 ;  the  artide  on  the  power  of  lowering  the  prickles,  and  of  re- 
Augustine  in  *^  Putnam^s  Monthly"  for  March,  tainmg  them  smooth  on  a  level  with  the  body. 
1856 ;  and  the  article  on  Leibnitz  in  the  "  At-  This  species  occurs  throughout  temperate  £u- 
lantio  Monthly"  for  June,  1858.  fope,  and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Tlie 
HEDGEHOG,  an  insectivorous  manmial,  of  popular  name  urchin  and  the  French  hirmon 
the  genus  erinaceus  (Linn.).  The  tee^  are  36  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  erinaeeus  ; 
in  number,  but  have  been  differently  divided  it  is  the  txu^s  of  the  Greeks.  The  prickles  were 
by  zoologists ;  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  following :  formerly  used  to  hatchel  hemp.  A  second  spe- 
inciaors  f  :f ,  canines  none,  false  molars  2:  J,  and  des,  the  long-eared  hedgehog  {E,  auritus^  Pail.X 
true  molars  }:| ;  according  to  Owen,  they  are  is  found  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Russian 
developed  as  incbors  }:J,  premolars  ):|,  and  empire;  the  cars  are  nearly  as  long  as  the 
molars  J'}.  The  central  incisors  of  the  upper  head ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  more  slender,  and 
jaw  are  separated  from  each  other,  those  of  the  under  hair  finer,  than  in  the  preceding  spe- 
Uie  lower  nearly  touching ;  behind  the  first  up-  cies.  Like  the  other  hedgehog,  it  hibernates  in 
per  incisor  on  each  side  are  2  small  single-root-  winter  in  holes  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
ed  teeth,  resembling  false  molars,  but  evidently  of  the  ^und ;  it  can  eat  cantharides  and  other 
incisors  from  their  development  in  the  inter-  vesicating  insects  wiUi  impunity ;  it  grows  very 
maxillary  bone ;  after  these,  and  separated  from  fat  in  the  autumn,  preparatory  to  going  into 
them  by  a  small  interval,  are  8  false  molars,  the  winter  quarters.  Other  species  of  the  genus 
1st  the  largest ;  then  the  4  true  molars,  the  2d  are  described.  There  is  no  proper  hedgehog  in 
the  largest,  the  4th  very  small,  and  all  tuber-  America ;  the  rodent  porcupine,  similarly  arm- 
Qulated ;  in  the  lower  jaw,  after  the  single  in-  ed  with  quills,  is  called  hedgehog  in  some  parts 
cisor  of  each  side,  are  8  small  single-pointed  and  of  the  United  States.  This  animal  displays  one 
single-rooted  teeth  resembling  fdse  molars,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  provisions  of  nature  for 
after  these,  with  a  short  interval,  4  molars,  the  protecting  a  weak  and  harmless  creature  against 
2d  and  8d  the  largest ;  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  the  attacks  of  the  strongand  cruel, 
lock  into  each  other,  as  in  other  animals  prey-  HEEREN,  Abnold  Hermann  Ludwio,  a 
ing  chiefly  on  insects.  When  full  grown,  the  German  historian,  bom  in  Arbergen  near  Bre- 
common  hedgehog  (jE*.  ^rojEMVu^  Linn.)  is  about  men,  Oct.  25,  1760,  died  in  GOttingen,  March 
^  inches  long,  of  a  heavy  form,  short  limbs,  and  7,  1842.  He  studied  at  Bremen,  and  subse- 
slow  plantigrade  motion ;  the  upper  part  of  the  quently  at  the  university  of  GOttingen,  applying 
body  is  covered  with  sharp  prickles,  about  an  himsdf  with  particular  zeal  to  pliilology  and 
inch  long,  arranged  in  clusters,  divergent  and  history  under  the  guidance  of  lleyne,  whose 
crossing  each  other,  of  a  brownish  black  color  daughter  he  afterward  married,  and  of  Spittler. 
with  a  white  point ;  the  head  is  clothed  with  After  a  literary  loumey  to  Italy,  France,  and 
hanh  brownish  hairs,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ihe  body  with  a  dirty  white  fUr ;  the  ears  and  pbiloaophy,  and  in  1801  of  history,  at  GOttingen. 
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He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Sohnnrrer  in  exegesis,  Flatt  in  philosophy;  and 
Biblioiheh  der  alien  Literatur  find  Kumt,  and,  was  also  well  taught  in  botany,  anatomy,  and 
after  the  death  of  J.  G.  Eichhom  in  1827,  editor  other  sciences  of  observation.  As  yet  the  yonng 
of  the  Oottinger  gelehrte  Araeigen,  The  subject  Hegel  was  chiefly  noted  for  iron  diligence,  re* 
of  his  lectures  at  the  university  was  chiefly  the  serve,  and  maturity ;  he  was  familiarly  address- 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  of  ed  as  ^*  old  fellow.''  With  some  of  the  students 
literature,  and  a  principal  merit  of  his  numerous  he  read  Plato  and  Eimt ;  but  his  subsequent 
historical  writings  consists  in  an  original  elucida-  philosophical  fame  took  them  by  surprise.  The 
tion  of  the  commerci^  afEairs  and  relations,  as  progressive  aspects  of  the  French  revolution 
well  as  of  the  origin  and  political  development  enlisted  his  sympathies.  In  1790  Schelling,  then 
of  the  ancient  states.  Beside  the  edition  of  15  years  old,  came  also  to  Ttlbingen ;  he  and 
Henander^s  De  EncomiU  (1785),  and  the  Echgrn  Hegel  studied,  talked,  and  roomed  together, 
PhynecB  et  EthUcB  of  Stobiens  (4  vols.,  1792-  little  aware  of  that  strange  destiny  by  which 
1801),  the  following  are  his  most  important  the  younger  became  the  leader  of  the  elder,  and 
worl»:  *^  Ideas  on  the  Policy  and  Ck>mmerce  of  the  elder  supplanted  the  younger,  and  the 
the  most  Distinguished  Nations  of  Antiquity"  younger  yet  again  succeeded  the  elder  in  thede- 
(2  vols.,  1798-^6  ;  4th  ed.,  6  vols.,  1824-'6  ;  velopment  of  German  idealism.  After  quitting 
the  part  relating  to  ancient  Greece  was  trans-  the  university,  Hegel  QSk^  Kant  and  flchte) 
latea  into  English  by  George  Bancroft) ;  **  His-  was  for  a  long  time  a  tutor  in  private  fSamilies ; 
tory  of  the  Study  of  Classical  Literature  since  from  1798  to  1796  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  Renaissance"  (2  vols.,  1797-1802) ;  **  His-  from  1797  to  1800  in  a  more  eligible  position  at 
tory  of  the  States  of  Antiquity"  (1799 ;  5th  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  His  studies  meanwhile 
ed.,  1826 ;  translated  into  English  by  George  took  a  wide  range.  He  read  Thucydides,  Mon- 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1828) ;  *^  History  of  the  tesquieu.  Gibbon,  and  Hume,  and  thoroughly 
Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies"  pondered  the  Greek  and  German  metaphysics. 
(1809;  5th  ed.,  1880;  translated  by  George  He  began  a  "Life  of  Christ;"  wrote  and  re- 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1829) ;  De  Fontibue  et  wrote  a  **  Criticism  of  Religious  Ideas ;"  and 
AucUfrit4ite  Vitarum  Paralldarum  Phitarchi  corresponded  with  Schelling  about  his  essay  on 
(1820) ;  all  of  which  were  published  in  GOttin-  the  Ego  (  Vom  Ich\  which  was  stirring  the  pulse 
gen,  where  also  a  collection  of  his  **  Historical  of  ardent  thinkers.  He  passed  through,  in  his 
Works  "  appeared  in  15  volumes  (1821-'6).  own  experience,  the  connict  between  the  older 
To  his  minor  writings  belong  sketches  of  Jo-  supematurallsm  and  the  prevalent  rationalism, 
hannes  von  Muller,  Spittler,  and  Heyne,  a  treat-  neither  of  which  harmonized  with  his  specula- 
ise  on  the  influence  of  the  Normans  upon  the  tive  tendencies.  Tet,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
French  language  and  literature,  and  a  disserta-  professed  accordance  with  the  Lutheran  ortho- 
tion  on  the  crusades.  His  **  Ideas"  were  trans-  aoxy,  and  one  of  hb  later  public  addresses  was 
lated  into  English,  and  published  at  Oxford  by  a  eulogy  upon  the  principles  of  the  Augsburg 
D.  A.  Talboys,  under  the  title  of  **  Historical  Re-  Confession,  pronounced  as  rector  of  the  Berlin 
searches."  A  uniform  edition  of  his  translat-  university  upon  the  tricentennial  celebration  in 
ed  works,  under  the  title  of  "'  Heeren's  Histor-  1880  of  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  Be- 
ioal  Works,"  has  been  published  by  Bohn  {7  vols,  fore  1800  he  had  drawn  up  the  outline  of  a  sys- 
8vo.,  London).  tem  of  philosophy  in  8  parts:  the  1st  on  logic 
HEGEL,  Geobq  Wilhklh  Fribdbioh,  a  G^-  and  metaphysics  combined ;  the  2d  on  the  phi- 
man  philosopher,  born  in  Stuttgart,  Aug.  27,  losophy  of  nature ;  the  8d  on  the  philosophy  of 
1770,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  14,  1881.  &  the  mind  or  spirit.  Here  was  already  foreshadowed 
religions  wars  of  the  16th  century  his  ancestors,  that  identification  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
driven  from  Carinthia,  found  refuge  in  Swa-  which  is  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
bia.  He  was  the  eldest  sonof  Georg  Ludwig  Hegelian  system.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  clearly 
Hegel,  a  man  of  probity  and  public  oonsidera-  mastered  the  idea  or  the  method  of  his  scheme ; 
tion,  and  his  wife  Maria  Magdalena  Fromme,  a  he  needed  sharper  thought  and  conflict  to  know 
woman  of  good  culture,  who  taught  the  stn-  whereto  all  this  study  was  to  grow.  HegePs 
dtous  and  quiet  youth  the  elements  of  gram-  father  died  in  1799,  leaving  him  a  patrimony  of 
mar.  From  hb  8th  to  his  18th  year  he  was  8,000  florins,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  de- 
thoroughly  trained  in  philology,  mathematics,  vote  himself  to  philosophy  at  Jena.  This  nni- 
and  history,  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  rersity  had  been  made  illustrious  in  literature 
town.  His  scholarship  was  already  productive,  by  the  new  romantic  school  of  the  Schlegels, 
He  began  a  system,  which  he  never  abandoned,  NovaHs,  and  Tieck ;  Fichte  had  just  been  driven 
of  making  and  arranging  copious  extracts  thence  to  Berlin  on  the  accusation  of  atheism ; 
from  all  the  books  and  even  journals  that  he  Schelling  was  now  there,  arousing  the  enthnsi- 
read;  and  he  was  always  a  great  reader  of  asm  of  the  novices  in  the  mystery  and  marvel 
newspapers.  These  treasures,  constantly  accu-  of  the  new  philosophical  intuition ;  and  here, 
mulating,  gave  him  materials  in  all  branches  of  too.  Fries,  Erause,  and  Ast  were  commencing 
knowledge  to  be  incorporated  into  his  universal  their  fruitful  philosophical  career.  To  the  phi- 
system.  In  1788  he  became  a  student  of  theol-  losophical  world  Hegel  presented  as  his  intro- 
ogy  at  Tabingen,  having  a  stipend  on  a  ducal  duction  an  essay  on  the  **  Difference  between 
foundation.     He  heard  Storr  on  dogmatici|  Fichte  and  Schelling,"  advocating,  more  defi- 
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nitelj  than  the  latter  had  done,  the  position  that  was  never  completed.  At  Nuremberg  he  >Tafl 
this  difference  was  not  adequately  designated  rector  of  the  gjmnasiom  from  1808  to  1816,  and 
bj  sajing  that  the  former  tansht  a  sabjectiye  gave  philosophical  lectures  to  the  lads,  issnod 
and  the  latter  an  objective  idealism,  bat  ratlier  as  the  18th  rolame  of  his  ooUected  writings 
that  Schelling's  system  indaded  both.  This  nnder  the  title  Propddeutih—tL  simple,  dear 
dissertation  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1801 ;  outline  of  the  main  points  of  his  genenl  system, 
in  the  autumn  its  author  became  iVioat<2a(00i»t  or  in  as  popular  a  style  as  the  abstruse  subject 
tutor  in  the  university.  Rosenkranz  thinks  it  admits.  His  administrative  ability  was  here 
significant  ci  the  autumnal  character  of  his  sys-  seen  to  be  of  a  high  order ;  he  was  even  punctil- 
tcum,  that  all  the  great  changes  in  his  life  occurred  ions  as  to  all  fit  rdes  and  observances.  In  Sept 
in  this  season  of  tiie  year.  His  dissertation  on  his  1811,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Marie  ron 
appointmentwa8  2>0^&ittiPZan«tartif?i,  azeal-  Tucher,  of  an  ancient  Nuremberg  family,  2S 
ous  advocacy  of  the  Grerman  Kejder  against  the  years  his  junior — a  lad^  of  refinement,  dedded 
English  Newton,  and  containing  also  an  unlucky  in  her  Ohnstian  convictions,  indefatigable  in  her 
potomic  against  Bode's  law  about  the  proporUon-  daily  charities,  to  whom  he  was  attadied  with 
al  distances  of  the  planets ;  even  going  so  far  as  ringular  love  and  tenderness.  To  his  constant 
to  suggest  that,  according  to  the  true  law,  the  friend  Niethammer  he  wrote,  that  "  when  a 
snaoe  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  should  not  be  man  has  found  a  position  and  a  wife  that  he 
filled  un,  ignorant  that  Piazzi  had  already  dis-  loves,  he  is  quite  complete  for  life."  Often 
eorerea  the  asteroid  Ceres.  From  1801  to  1 806  would  he  praise  her  in  verse,  and  his  best  letters 
(in  which  last  year  he  became  professor)  he  are  those  ne  wrote  her  on  his  journeys.  Two 
lectured  on  logic,  the  philosophy  of  nature,  py*  sons,  Karl  and  Immanuelf  were  the  fruit  of  this 
chology,  ethics,  dec  His  first  course  was  given  union.  His  domestic  afikirs  were  carefully  ar- 
te 4  auditors^  Awkward  in  his  delivery,  incum-  ranged ;  he  himself  kept  a  minute  account  of 
bered  by  his  thoughts,  he  faUed  to  interest  any  all  expenses.  This  £unily  life  was  one  of  un- 
but  the  most  thoi^g^tful.  **  He  thinks  in  sub-  broken  peace ;  and  it  may  have  mitigated,  as  in 
stantivee,''  said  one  of  his  auditors;  and  not  the  case  of  Gomte,  the  abstractions  of  his  sys- 
sddom  was  the  structure  of  his  sentences  in-  tem.  Someof  the  severest  parts  of  his  ^^  Logic," 
complete.  Carrying  to  his  lecture  a  mass  of  as  the  writer  happens  to  know;  were  written 
loose  papers,  he  would  fumble  amon^  them,  while  he  was  watching  as  a  nurse  at  the  bedside 
arran^g  them  dialectically,  under  his  rigid  of  this  devout  and  loving  woman.  A  curious 
categories,  ^  he  went  along.  But  as  his  "dry  mirallel  is  suggested  by  the  enumeration  which 
light"  be<^e  warm,  his  eye  and  voice  would  Rosenlatmz  gives  of  the  married  and  unmarried 
grow  keen,  and  he  would  often  break  out  into  philosophers  of  modem  times.  Descartes,  8pi- 
an  aphorism,  a  sarcasm,  or  a  pregnant  antithe-  noza^Malebranche, Leibnitz,  Wolf, Locke, Hume, 
sis,  lonff  to  be  repeated.  His  best  MSS.  were  and  Kant  were  unmarried  ;  Fichte,  ScheUing, 
copied  nnom  the  students'  notes.  At  Jena,  too,  Hegd.  Herbart,  and  Eranse  were  married. — 
in  conjunction  with  ScheUing,  he  edited  the  But  the  biography  of  a  philosopher  centres  in 
ErUii^m  Journal  der  Philosophie  ;  and  these  his  writings ;  hb  life  is  the  growth  of  his  system, 
two  philosophers  were  still  so  nearly  agreed,  HegePs  "  Phenomenology,"  which  he  used  to 
that  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  most  impor-  call  his  "  voyage  of  discovery,"  was  issued  at 
tant  artides  was  afterward  claimed  by  both ;  it  Bamberg  in  1807.  It  sketches  the  psycholoei- 
is  on  the  ^  Relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  eal  progress  to  his  system.  Its  object  is  to  de- 
to  Philosophy  in  General,"  and  is  included  in  scribe  the  stages  and  process  through  which  the 
Hegel's  works,  though  claimed  by  Schelling  as  mind  must  proceed  from  the  simplest  form  of 
hia  own.  HegePs  lectures  at  this  period  on  the  consciousness  up  to  absolute  knowledge ;  and  to 
philosophy  of  history  contain  some  of  the  strong-  exhibit  this,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  but 
eat  statements,  afterward  modified,  implying  a  also  as  a  (logically)  necessary  ascent.  One  of  his 
pantheistio  confusion  of  €k>d  and  the  worid.  disciples  says  that  in  this  most  finished  of  his  writ- 
But  even  then  God  was  to  him,  not  a  mere  sub-  Ings  ne  is  the  Dante  of  philosophy,  since  he  shows 
stance  Tas  in  Spinoza),  but  a  subject,  and,  as  how  consdousness  passes  from  the  inferno  of 
such,  spiritual,  tne  absolute  spirit.  The  state-  sense,  through  the  purgatory  of  the  understand- 
ment  sometimes  made  that  Hegel  identified  Gk>d  ing,  into  the  paraoise  of  philosophic  freedom, 
and  nothing,  and  that  this  is  the  sense  of  his  In  principle  and  method  it  is  a  protest  against 
mtem.  is  an  entire  misconception  as  well  as  an  Schdling^s  imagination  of  a  special  intellectual 
abanrdity.  His  career  in  Jena  was  brought  to  intuition.  The  absolute  is  not  **  shot  out  all  at 
a  dose  by  the  French  invasion  of  1806.  In  the  once,  like  a  ball  from  a  pistol ;"  it  is,  and  it  is 
turmoil  of  that  campaign,  his  chief  solicitude  attained  by,  a  process.  The  stadia  of  this  pro- 
was  about  the  fate  of  some  of  the  last  sheets  cess  are,  simple  consciousness,  self-conscious- 
of  hia  ^^Phenomenoloff/,"  which  he  was  sending  ness,  reason,  spirit  (here  used  as  equivalent  to 
to  a  publisher  in  Bamberg.  The  MS.  was  save{  objective  moralityX  religion  (including  art),  and 
buttoephilosopher'shouse  was  sacked  by  iVench  aMolute  knowledge.  The  process  itself  is  a 
trooM,  and  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  penny,  necessary  one ;  the  methoa  is  immanent  in 
In  1  wr-'8  he  was  editor  of  a  political  sheet  in  thought  Its  moving  principle  is  that  of  con- 
Bamberg,  and  there,  too,  he  projected  a  work  tradiction  or  negation.  Each  lower  stage  is 
on  tlM  pofitical  eoosUtution  of  Germany,  which  oontradicted  or  negatived  in  thought ;  this  im* 
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gaidoa  does  not  give  zero  (0)  as  ha  result)  Imt  webeg^  with  the  conoeptkm  ofbeing— the  most 
rather  an  opposite  or  antagonistio  prineii^ ;  and  nniyersal  and  indeterminate  of  all.  As  entirelj 
these  antagonistio  principles  struggle  throngh  indeterminate,  it  is  the  same  as  nothing.  Being 
(the  neganon  of  the  negation)  to  a  hi^er  nni-  and  nothing  are  thns  the  same,  but  they  are 
ty ;  and  so  on,  nntil  we  anire  at  that  absolute  also  different;  they  are  identical,  bnt  antagonia- 
knowledge  which  ia  the  resolt  as  it  was  the  tic;  and,  as  soch,  they  result  in  a  process  of 
source  of  these  evolutions,  in  which  all  these  becoming  (da$  Werden)^  for  the  very  idea  of 
antagonisms  are  both  abolUihed  and  preserved,  becoming  includes  being  and  not-being.  This 
Arrived  at  this  state  of  knowledge,  the  spirit  is  ingenious  and  acute  as  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
knows  itself  to  be  identical  with  universal  re»>  ceptions ;  but  is  it  a  real  or  possible  process  ia 
son ;  the  finite  self-consciousness  and  the  abso-  bem^  as  such  ?  The  whole  science  of  logic  ia 
lute  self-consciousness  are  one ;  the  infinite  is  distributed  into  8  parts— being;  essence,  and 
no  longer  foreign  to  and  outside  of  the  finite,  conception ;  the  first  two  are  toe  ontological 
With  a  knowledge  of  this  high  consummation,  logic,  the  8d  is  the  subjective  logic.  The  cate- 
the  race  enters  upon  a  new  epoch ;  the  old  has  gories  that  &I1  under  being  are  8— quanti^, 
passed  away ;  the  confiicts  of  all  the  schools  are  quality,  and  measure.  The  categories  under 
adjusted.  Man  Imows  the  absolute  reason ;  the  essence  are  also  8— essence  in  itself  phenomena 
absolute  reason  knows  itself  in  man.  To  this  as  expressing  essence,  and  actual  existence  as 
all  history,  all  thought  have  been  tending ;  the  the  union  of  the  other  two.  Here  also,  of 
history  A  thought  is  this  very  process ;  the  course,  come  the  discussions  about  tiie  antino- 
completion  of  thought  is  found  in  the  science  mies  of  the  understanding.  The  categories  of 
of  the  absolute.  Such  was  the  daring  prophecy  the  8d  part  of  logic,  that  is,  of  conceptions  or 
with  which  a  secluded  student,  in  the  ancient  notions,  are  8 — the  subjective  conception,  the 
and  quiet  city  of  Nuremberg,  heralded  a  revoln-  object,  and  last  and  highest  of  all,  the  idea, 
tion  in  tbe  world  of  mind.  Nor  did  he  stop  with  This  logic,  now,  forms  the  fir^  great  division  of 
the  prodamation.  In  his  "  Logic,  ^'  published  Hegel^s  whole  scheme  of  philosophy.  ThuB  wa# 
in  2  volumes,  8  parts,  between  March,  1812,  and  fuUy  presented,  in  outiine,  in  his  Enej/ilcpddie 
July,  1816,  he  aeveloped  his  system  in  its  most  der  philosophtjfchen  Wiaerufehaften,  pubushed 
rigorous  and  abstract  fbnn.  This  is  one  of  the  in  1817,  a  8d  edition  in  1830,  and  issued  in  his 
boldest  and  subtiest  works  of  human  speculation,  collected  works  with  additional  notes  from  his 
It  is  designed  to  answer  the  question  to  which  lectures.  Here  the  categories  of  the  *^  Logic'' 
the  ^  Phenomenology''  led,  viz. :  What  is  that  lure  applied  to  all  the  p^icnlar  sciences.  Of 
absolute  knowledge  which  has  been  shown  to  his  whole  system,  the  most  general  idea  is  that 
be  necessary?  It  is  the  completion  of  the  sys-  of  Grod  or  the  Absolute  Spirit.  This  spirit  is 
tern  of  eateries,  which  Kant  had  elaborated,  not  mere  substance,  as  in  Spinoza,  but  aLM)  sub- 
after  Aristode.  It  is  not  logic  alone,  nor  meta-  ject,  and  as  such  contains  the  principle  ajidlaw 
physics  alone ;  it  is  both  together.  It  is  not  of  its  own  evolution.  This  law  is  a  perpetual 
the  science  of  thought  alone,  nor  that  of  being  trichotomy — thesis,  antithesis,  sjrn^esis.  Ae- 
alone;  it  is  the  science  of  both  thought  and  bdng,  cordingly  the  **  Encydopiedia"  has  8  main 
viewed  as  identical  and  pervaded  by  the  same  parts,  viz.:  ^  Logic,"  the  **  Philosophy  of  Na- 
logical  law.  The  whole  system  is  reason  it^ilf,  ture."  and  the  ^^  Philosophy  of  Spirit."  Each 
or  the  absolute  idea — absolute  idealism.  The  of  these  has,  again,  a  threefold  division ;  and 
terms  logic,  idcMi,  and  reason  are  used  in  an  these  8  yet  other  8 ;  and  this  rhythm  of  triads 
unusual,  m  a  universal  sense.  Reason  and  idea  makes  tiie  harmony  of  the  system.  Logic,  as 
are  not  merely  subjective ;  logic  gives  the  law  we  have  already  indicated,  presents  this  abso- 
of  being  as  well  as  of  thought  lliat  Hegel  re-  lute  spirit  or  idea,  as  it  is  in  itself,  in  its  shadowy, 
duced  m  knowledge  to  that  of  mere  relations  ghostiy  form.  In  the  ^'  Philosophy  of  Nature** 
and  all  being  to  mere  logio  is  an  entire  miscon-  we  have  the  same  idea  in  its  objective  man- 
ception  of  lus  theory.  The  system  of  logic,  as  ifestation,  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time, 
the  first  part  of  philosophy,  contemplates  reason  Here  the  idea  or  spirit  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 

ithe  idea)  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  in  its  mani-  stranger  to  itself,  yet  this,  too,  by  an  inwara 

estations.    Hegel  xised  to  call  it  ^  the  kingdom  necessity.    How  it  comes  to  do  this  is  one  ci 

of  the  shades ;    his  *'  voyage  of  discovery"  led  the  knots  of  the  system ;  but  that  it  does  so  is 

him  first  into  this  kingdom.    He  also  speaks  of  evident  firom  the  fact  that  nature  is.    Nature  is 

it  as  equivalent  to  *^  Qod  in  his  eternal  being,  here  reconstructed— or,  Hegel  would  say,  we 

before  the  finite  world  was  created."    In  Pla-  see  how  it  is  constructed — according  to  the  high 

tonic  phrase,  it  is  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind,  a  priori  method,  in  its  8  departments  of  me- 

before  they  assume  finite  forms  and  modes,  chanics,  physics,  and  organized  beings.    These 

These  ideas  (this  idea)  are  developed  by  an  im-  refined  demonstrations  have  not  had  mudi  efieet 

manent  law,  the  dialectic  process  of  which  we  upon  the  naturalists.    But  the  absolute,  spirit, 

have  spoken  above;  and  herein  consists  the  having  run  through  the  round  of  nature,  emerges 

peculiarity  of  the  work.  The  process  is  that  of  into  its  8d  snhere  fm  an  equally  recondite  wayl 

the  idea  itself^  and  all  that  we  do  in  the  matter  that  of  mina  or  spirit  itself;  spirit  here  finos 

is  to  stand  by  and  see  how  it  is  done ;  though  and  knows  itself,  of  course,  in  8  stadia.    First, 

there  must  be  "^>eculation  in  the  eyes"  that  it  is  subjective  spirit,  including  anthropology, 

see  this  process  carried  through  and  out.    Thus,  phenomenology,  and  psychology.  Then  itpaasea 
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oyer  into  olijeotiTe  spirit,  or  the  sphere  of  ethics,  chief  rdaxadons,  Bnnff-taking  and  card-plajing. 
which  has  8  snbdiyisions :  1,  law  or  right ;  2,  Bat  in  society  he  was  distant ;  it  is  on  record 
morality,  private  and  personal ;  8,  nablic  ethics,  that  an  intelligent  young  lady  said  she  ^^  never 
including  the  family,  society,  and  tne  state.  In  heard  him  speak  a  ma»ed  word/'  His  pre- 
fine,  spirit  becomes  absolute  spirit,  and  as  such  Tions  lectures  on  the  di£ferent  branches  of  phi- 
shows  itself  in  8  modes,  art,  religion,  and  pbilos-  losophy  were  carefally  revised,  and  he  wrote 
ophy ;  and  in  the  last  the  circle  is  completed,  two  new  courses,  on  the  *'  Philosophy  of  Reli- 
the  end  returns  to  the  beginning,  the  absolute  gion'Mn  1821,  and  on  the  "  Fhilosopby  of  His- 
spirit  knows  itself,  and  the  Hegelian  system  is  all  tory^'  in  1827,  in  both  of  these  branches  intro- 
in  all. — This  **  Encyclopaedia**  was  first  issued  ducing  an  original  and  scientific  elaboration  of 
while  Hegel  was  in  Heidelberg,  where  he  be-  the  materials.  His  "  Outlines  of  the  Philos- 
came  a  professor  in  1816,  declining  invitations  ophy  of  Bight*'  was  issued  in  1821,  combining 
to  Erlangen  and  Berlin — the  latter,  it  is  said,  in  in  one  exposition  natural  rights,  ethics,  and  Uie 
part  bemuse  the  Prussian  minister  proposed  philosophy  of  society  and  the  state.  Man's  mor- 
that  he  should  be  examined  as  to  his  capacity  al  beingexpressesitself  completely  in  the  state; 
for  lecturing  after  his  8  years'  seclusion  in  Nu-  to  this,  natural  rights,  private  morals,  and  even 
remberg.  From  this  point  his  fame  rapidly  the  church,  are  rightfully  subordinate.  The 
rose.    His  disciples  began  to  be  ardent  and  pro-  preface  to  tiiis  work  aroused  more  controversy 

ghetic  His  system  was  proclaimed  as  complet-  than  the  work  itself  since  it  summed  up  its 
ig  the  structure  of  German  idealism.  Kant  teachings  in  the  notea  aphorism :  ^*  The  rational 
h^  critically  prepared  the  way ;  Fichte  had  is  actual,  and  the  actual  is  rational.'*  This  was 
taught  a  subjective  idealism ;  Schelling  had  not  interpreted  in  an  ultra  conservative  sense ;  ex- 
risen  above  an  objective  idealism ;  but  in  the  plained  in  any  different  sense,  it  was  a  mere 
absolute  idealism,  the  partial  was  dethroned  and  truism.  In  fact,  he  was  understood  as  support- 
the  universal  made  supreme.  Cousin,  passinff  ing  the  existing  Prussian  system  as  the  perfeo- 
•through  Heidelberg,  proclaimed  to  the  world  tion  of  reason  and  freedom.  This  for  a  time 
that  in  Hegel  (whose  ^*  Logic**  he  said  he  could  helned  his  metaphysics ;  though  his  extreme  dia- 
not  grasp)  he  had  found  a  man  of  genius ;  and  dples  soon  *'  cnanged  all  that."  He  us^  to 
in  his  later  brilliant  course  at  Paris,  in  1828,  he  fight  his  battles  in  his  prefaces.  In  a  preface 
availed  himself  of  the  generalizations  and  meth-  he  declared  against  the  position  of  Schleier- 
ods  of  the  great  ideaUst  for  the  interpretation  macher,  that  the  feeling  of  absolute  depend- 
of  history  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  A  ence  is  the  essence  of  religion.  These  two 
second  invitation  to  Berlin  in  1818,  urg^  by  the  men  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  fame,  both 
minister  Von  Altenatein,  HegeFs  warm  personal  at  Berlin ;  neither  liked  the  other,  and  their 
friend,  was  welcomed  by  him.  He  was  now  in  disciples  have  perpetuated  the  struggle  to  the 
the  ripeness  of  his  manhood,  and  animated  by  present  time.  The  theologian  opposed  the  ad- 
the  consciousness  that  all  past  thought  had  mission  of  the  philosopher  into  the  academy  of 
found  its  culmination  in  him.  As  the  devoted  science ;  and  the  philosopher  would  not  allow 
ICichelet  has  it,  he  was  *^the  crown  of  the  the  theologian  to  take  part  in  his  scientific  Jour- 
whole  past  and  the  seed  of  the  most  fruitful  nal.  The  real  difiiculty  was  that  Schleiermacher 
future.*'  His  new  position  was  most  favorable  tried  to  find  in  human  nature  a  foothold  for  re- 
for  the  propagation  of  his  opinions.  Berlin  uni-  ligion  independent  of  philosophy,  and  HegePs 
versity  had  always  been  enthusiastic  for  specu-  speculations  did  not  allow  this  to  be  done.  His 
lation ;  it  received  Fichte  when  Jena  expelled  system  received  concentration  and  impulse  from 
him,  and  Hegel  came  into  Fichte*s  chair,  ex-  the  establishment,  with  the  favor  of  govem- 
pressing  his  confidence  that  *Hho  sands  of  Berlin  ment,  of  the  Berlin  Jahrhucher  Jur  wmen- 
were  more  susceptible  to  philosophy  than  the  tehajtliche  Eritik  (IS27),  All  things  were  here 
romantic  environs  of  Heidelberg. '  He  would  discussed  in  the  light  of  absolute  knowledge, 
there  **  teach  philosophy  to  talk  German,  as  The  school  became  haughty  and  uncompromis- 
Luther  had  taught  the  Bible  to  do,  and  Voss  ing;  they  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  uni- 
Horaer.*'  His  lectures  soon  became  the  rage,  verse,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  bring  all 
Officers  of  state  and  the  literati  and  savants  of  thoughts  into  subjection.^  Germany  was  alive 
Berlin  sat  on  the  students*  benches.  The  govern-  with  speculation ;  it  had  never  known  such  a 
ment  provided  liberally  for  his  salary,  and  also  philosophical  ferment.  Even  orthodox  men  gave 
for  Journeys  to  Paris,  Holland,  &c.  He  took  in  their  adhesion,  and  Hegel  was  not  loath  to 
the  bearing  of  the  founder  of  a  new  and  great  encourage  them.  Goschel,  the  jurist,  wrote 
school.  Ikgelianism  was  the  road  to  office.  **  Aphorisms  on  Science  and  Nescience,"  apply- 
The  master  became  sometimes  overbearing ;  ing  Ilegelianism  to  the  defence  of  the  mysteries 
even  Yamhagen  von  Ense  says  that  he  was  of  Christianity ;  and  Hegel  reviewed  the  work, 
^tyrannical.**  Professor  Gans  was  one  of  his  with  an  almost  eager  welcome,  in  the  Jtihrim- 
most  zealous  disciples,  but  Hegel  called  him  to  eher,  to  show  that  his  system  was  the  same 
a  sharp  account  for  having  dared  to  ^^recom-  thing  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  that  the 
mend,  on  the  university  bulletin,  his  work  on  Christian  religion  was  in  the  sphere  of  faith, 
ethics.  ^  What  had  he  done,  that  Gans  should  In  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  *^  Ency- 
recommend  him  I"  He  mixed  more  freely  in  olopo^dia,**  he  quoted  from  Tholuck  on  the  ori- 
general  society,  and  indulged  himself  in  hb  two  ental  trinities  to  show  that  he  held  to  the  Trin- 
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itr  more  thoroughly  than  did  this  genial  diyine.  "  ^Esthetics''  in  French  (5  rok.,  Parisi  1840* 

The  mystics  he  eulogized  with  Baader,  and  the  '52).    This  was  the  best  edited  ^  an  j  of  Ida 

theosophio  Boehm  be  declared  to  be  not  merelj  posthumous  wcH-ka,  bj  F^f.  Hotho.  The  ^^  Sa]>* 

fantastical,  but  also  profound.    The  rationalists  ^ective  Logic"  was  translated  into  En^Ush  faj 

had  no  more  violent  foe  than  this  prophet  of  H.  61oman  and  J.  Wallon,  and  published  la 

the  nnlTersal  reason ;  he  defended  against  them  London  (1855).    His  "  Philosophy  of  History,* 

the  truths  of  the  incarnation,  of  sin,  and  of  re-  the  most  intelligible  of  his  works,  translated  by 

demption.    Conservative  rationalism  was  indig-  J.  Sibree,  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  *'  Philoac^ili- 

nant;  the  popular  philosophy  was  dumb  wiOi  ical  Library*'  (1867).    The  Hegelian  literatoro 

amazement.     There  were  many  that  sud  the  would  already  make  a  collection  of  sevenl 

long  conflict  between  philosophy  and  faith  was  hundred  volumes.    In  Holland,  Yan  Gheart^ 

,  now  to  be  adjusted ;  the  absolute  idealism  was  to  Prof.  Sieber,  and  Dr.  Krahl  espoused  his  syst^n ; 

'  do  it,  and  it  was  to  be  done  in  Berlin,  *^  the  city  Heiberg  in  Copenhagen ;  Tengstrdm  and  Siend- 
of  absolute  reflection,"  the  ^  university  of  the  wall  in  Finland ;  a  Hungarian  wrote  to  him 
centre."  the  ^'chosen  people  of  God  in  philoa-  that  he  was  learning  his  ^* Logic"  by  heart— 
ophy."  Enthusiastic  students  dedarea  that  Altogether  apart  from  the  main  peculiarity  of 
the  refined  ideas  of  the  "Logic"  were  "the  his  system,  the  impulse  which  this  extraordi- 
new  gods"  of  a  new  Pantheon.  The  triumph  nary  thinker  communicated  to  the  various  de- 
of  his  system  seemed  to  be  coming  on.  In  1829  partments  of  philosophy  was  almost  unezam- 
he  was  rector  of  the  university,  and  adminis-  pled  in  the  same  space  of  time.  He  compelled 
tered  its  affiurs  with  the  punctuality  and  pains-  men  to  think  for  him  or  against  him.  His 
taking  of  an  accomplished  disciplinarian ;  not  a  "  Logic"  1^  to  the  treatises  of  Werder,  Weisse. 
single  student  was  punished  for  "demagog-  Erdmann,  Trendelenburg,  and  Ulrici,  as  weu 
ism,"  though  one  unlucky  wight  was  taken  up  as  to  a  total  revision  of  8chelling's  system, 
for  wearing  a  French  cockade,  which  in  his  His  "  Psychology"  was  followed  by  Massmann, 
simplicity  he  imagined  to  be  made  up  of  the  Wirth,ilrdmann,Ro6enkranz,andUie"Anthro- 
colors  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  In  1881  pology"  of  Daub.  His  "Ethics"  gave  a  more 
Hegel  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edi-  philosophical  model  for  this  science,  and  pro- 
tion  of  his  "  Logic,"  and  revised  for  the  press  duced  the  treatises  of  Yon  Henning,  Micheleti 
his  lectures  on  the  "  Proof  of  the  Being  of  Yatke,  Daub,  and  Wirth,  and  influenced  the 
God."  In  the  autumn  he  commenced  his  course  systems  of  Chalybaus,  Fichte,  and  Rothe.  In  the 
in  the  university  with  more  than  usual, fresh-  "Philosophy  of  History"  he  made  the  boldest 
ness  and  vigor.  But  the  fatal  cholera  attached  attempt  to  construct  the  whole  according  to  the 
him  in  its  most  malignant  form  on  Sunday,  evolution  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  His  ".&the- 
Nov.  13 ;  his  wife  watched  over  him,  ignorant  tics"  almost  transformed  the  science,  and  led  to 
to  the  last  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  On  the  the  works  of  Weisse,  Hotho,  Rdtscher,  and 
next  day  at  5  o'clock  he  was  dead.  Nov.  14  Yischer.  In  the  "History  of  Philosophy"  he 
is  the  anniversary  not  only  of  the  decease  of  first  introduced  the  general  method  of  treat- 
Leibnitz,  the  greatest  (German  philosopher  of  the  ment,  followed  by  Harbuch,  Michelet,  Bayr- 
18th  century,  but  also  of  him  whom  his  pupils  hoffer,  Barchou  de  Penhoen,  Willm,  Zeller,  imd 
not  unfitly  called  the  Aristotle  of  the  19  th  cen-  Schwegler ;  his  criticism  of  Aristotle  has  con- 
tury.  He  was  buried  near  Fichte  and  Solger,  tribnt^  more  than  any  other  to  the  under- 
and  over  his  remains  was  celebrated  the  worship  standing  of  Aristotle's  real  metaphyseal  system, 
of  genius  by  disciples  almost  idolatrous.  His  Even  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  Uiough 
works  were  soon  collected  in  18  volumes,  for  the  many  of  his  views  are  not  proved  by  observa- 
most  part  carefully  edited.  Beside  the  treatises  tion,  and  though  his  deductions  are  often  arbi- 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  are  8  volumes  trary,  he  has  yet  added  to  the  materials  for  a 
of  essays  and  reviews ;  8  on  "  ^Esthetics ;"  8  on  truly  philosophical  construction  of  the  cosmos ; 
the  "lUstory  of  Philosophy;"  2  on  the  **Philoso-  he  early  advocated  Goethe^s  theories  about 
phyof  Religion;"  one  on  the  "Philosophy  of  colors  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  plants. 
History."  Rosenkranz  has  written  a  full  biogra-  In  Jurisprudence,  the  conservative  tenaencies 
phy,  from  which  we  have  derived  many  of  our  of  his  system  were  soon  annulled  by  his  mora 
statements.  Every  subsequent  philosophical  wri«  advanoea  followers,  and  the  most  radical  Get- 
ter of  note  in  and  out  of  Germany  has  criticized  man  revolutionists  of  1848  expressed  their  ez- 
his  system.  The  foUest  accounts  are  in  the  his-  treme  views  in  the  dialect  of  the  absolute  ideal- 
tones  of  philosophy  by  Michelet,  Erdmann,  and  ism ;  as  «.  ^.  Ruge  in  the  HaUUche  Jahrbueher 
Willm ;  the  ablest  criticisms  are  those  of  Schel-  (1838).  But  it  was  in  theology,  and  in  the  re- 
ling,  Trendelenburg,  Ulrici,  Weisse,  Fischer,  and  ktions  of  his  system  to  Christianity,  that  the 
the  younger  Fichte.  A.,Y^ra  published  in  Paris  chief  conflicts  were  engendered.  Soon  after  his 
Introduction  d  la  phiUisophie  de  Hegel  (1855),  de^  his  school  fulfilled  the  master's  predio- 
and  is  now  (1860)  translating  the  "  Logic"  into  tion,  and  illustrated  his  theory  of  antagonisms. 
French— «  difficult  task.  Hegel  said  to  Baron  His  lectures  on  the  "Philoeophy  of  Religion" 
Bdffenberg,  who  asked  him  for  a  succinct  ao-  were  twice  edited ;  flrst  in  a  conservative 
count  of  his  system:  "Monsieur,  it  is  impos-  sense  by  Marheineke,  and  then  in  a  revoln- 
sible,  especiallv  in  French."  M.  Ch.  B6nard  tionair  sense  by  Bruno  Bauer.  Passages  in 
haa  partly  analyzed  and  partly  tranalated  the  hia  "  History  of  Philoeophy,"  from  his  lecturea . 
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of  1805,  were  declared  to  be  much  more  pan-  occurred  on  the  16th  (or,  by  astronomical  reek- 

theiatiotbaD  his  matured  Tiew8;8traiU8  thought  oning,  on  the  15th)  of  July,  622,  althongh 

that  he  was  opposing  Hegel  until  these  lectures  Abofieda  makes  it  68  days,  and  others  2  months, 

were  published.  The  conflicting  elements  came  later.    The  Mohammedan  year  being  shorter 

out  at  first  in  diacnssions  upon  8  points,  the  than  our  own,  the  difference  between  the  Mo< 

personality  of  Grod,  immortality,  ana  the  per-  hammedan  and  Ohristian  calendars  is  constantly 

son  of  Christ.    Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus"  (1885)  varying,  and  any  date  in  the  one  can  be  trana- 

brought  the  latter  decisiTC  point  to  an  articu-  ferred  to  the  other  only  by  a  special  a^Just- 

late  statement;  and  in  his  subsequent  contro-  ment.   Of  all  cultivated  nations,  tfie  Mohamme- 

versial  writiDgs  he  ranged  the  school,  after  the  dans  alone  have  reckoned  time  exdusively  by 

French  politick  pattern,  in  8  divisions,  the  risht,  the  moon,  without  regarding  the  sun  or  seasons, 

the  centre,  and  the  left    This  division  was  first  Their  year  consists  of  12  lunar  months,  or  of  , 

made  in  reference  to  Christianity.    The  right  between  854  and  855  days.    The  beginning  of  * 

wing  asserted  that  Hegelianism  and  orthodoxy  their  year,  therefore,  retrogrades  at  tne  rate  of 

were  harmocious;  GOsohel,  Gabler,  Erdmann,  more  than  11  days  annuaUy  through  the  differ- 

Marheineke,  and  Bruno  Bauer  for  a  time  stood  ent  seasons,  and  the  circle  of  retrogradation  is 

here.    The  middle  was  represented  by  Rosen-  completed  and  a  whole  year  gained  once  in 

kranz,  Gans,  and  Yatke.    On  the  left  stood  about  88  years.    Therefore  88  Mohammedan 

lOchelet,  6trausa,  Rnge,  the  radicals  in  church  years  nearly  correspond  to  82  Christian  years, 

and  state,  and  those  who  denied  immortality,  the  and  to  transfer  a  Mx)hammedan  date  to  our  era 

divine  personality,  and  the  incarnation  as  specific  it  is  necessary  first  to  subtract  1  from  it  for 

in  the  person  of  Christ.    The  Tnbingen  sdiool  every  88  years,  and  then  to  add  622  to  it.   Thus, 

of  F.  C.  Baur  has  worked  in  the  interests  of  a  to  find  the  year  corresponding  to  1276  of  the 

destructive  criticism.    Against  all  these  modi-  hegira :  1276  —  88  (».  «.,  1276  •*•  88)  +  622  = 

fications  of  the  system,  the  great  body  of  the  A.  D.  1860. 

German  divines,  especially  the  school  of  Schlei-  HEIBERG,  Peder  Andbbas,  a  Danish  dram- 
ermacher,  have  protested  from  the  beginning^  atist  and  political  writer,  bom  in  Vordingborg 
evidently  believing  that  the  tendencies  of  He-  in  1758,  died  in  Paris,  Apnl  80, 1841.  After  An- 
gelas q)eculations  were  pantheistic,  whatever  ishing  his  studies,  he  lived  8  years  at  Bergen. 
Judgment  miffht  be  formed  about  his  personal  and  subsequently  at  Copenhagen.  Banished 
opinions :  and  the  progress  of  discussion  has  for  liberal  opinions  in  politics  in  1799,  he  went 
oonfirmed  these  fears.  His  restless  and  aspiring  to  Paris,  obtained  office  under  Napoleon  as 
school  soon  ceased  to  be  a  solid  phfdanx.  Her-  chief  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  relations,  and  ac- 
bart^s  realism  contended,  not  unequally,  against  companied  Talleyrand  to  many  foreign  courts, 
this  extreme  idealism.  The  Prussian  govern-  He  was  accustomed  to  make  extracts  from  fer- 
ment called  8tahl  the  Jurist,  and  Schelling,  to  eign  Journals,  to  which  comments  were  added 
Berlin  to  counteract  the  philosophy  it  h^  so  in  the  imperial  cabinet  previous  to  publication 
carefully  nurtured.  Schelling  in  1884  had  al-  in  the  M<mtteur.  He  retired  on  a  pension  in 
ready  pronounced  against  his  old  colleague ;  and  1817,  when  he  applied  himself  to  Joumalism, 
when  nearly  70,  in  1841,  he  taught  his  positive  writing  for  the£eiueeneyelopSdiqus  on  Scandi- 
philosophv  in  opposition  to  what  he  called  the  navian  subjects.  His  literary  reputation  rests 
^  abstractions"  and  the  merely  **  negative  sys-  chiefly  on  his  comedies,  many  of  which  s^ 
tem"  of  his  greatest  rival,  his  only  peer.  A  keep  the  stage. — ^Heiberg's  wife,  Thomasina 
new  school,  represented  by  the  younger  Fichte,  Chbistiaki.  Buktskn,  who  remained  in  Copen- 
Weisse,  Chaly b&us^ischer,  Wirth,  and  Ulrici,  in  hagen  when  he  was  banished,  and  remarried, 
theZeit$ehi^/kr!Philo§(mhiey  since  1887,  and  in  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  lively  novels,  re- 
a  prolific  literature,  have  been  waging  incessant  garded  by  the  Danes  as  the  best  <5n  Danish 
war&re  against  the  absolute  ideiuism,  and  the  society  ever  writtep. — Johan  Lxtdvio,  a  drama- 
pretensions  of  pantheism.  The  absolute  ideal-  tist  and  metaphysician,  son  of  the  preceding, 
ism  has  already  taken  its  place  in  history  as  the  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Dec.  14,  1791.  He  was 
crowning  development  of  one  great  philosophic  graduated  at  the  uniTersity  in  1809,  having  pre- 
tendency.  It  has  not  proved  itself  to  contain  viously  written  several  excellent  dramas.  He 
the  whole  of  philosophv.  It  has  not  solved  the  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  devoted  him- 
nltimate  problems  of  human  thought  and  hu-  self  to  southern  literature,  the  result  of  which 
man  destiny.  It  has  not  shown  now  the  in-  latter  study  appeared  in  a  Latin  essay  on  the 
finite  and  the  absolute  can  ^miss  over  into  the  Bpanish  drama.  At  the  age  of  22  he  received 
finite  and  the  relative.  Neither  its  principle  fit)m  the  government  a  travelling  pension,  which 
nor  its  method  has  been  proved  to  be  sufficient  enabled  him  to  pass  8  years  with  his  father  in 
to  explain  the  universe.  Philosophy  is  not  yet  Paris,  where  he  studied  the  French  drama.  In 
exhausted.  Faith  is  not  yet  lost  m  sight  The  1822  he  became  professor  of  Danish  at  the  uni- 
destrnctive  results  of  pantheism  have  led  to  a  versity  of  Kiel,  and  after  8  years  went  to  Ber- 
reaction,  in  the  midst  of  whidi  we  now  stand,  lin  to  study  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  In  1829 
HEGIRA  Hn  Arabic,  also  hedshra^  fliffht),  he  was  made  royal  dramatic  poet  and  transla- 
the  fiight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  tor.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
from  which  event  the  Mohammedan  era  is  dat-  ttfthetics,  logic,  and  literature  at  the  military 
ed.    The  hegira  is  usually  accounted  to  hare  bighschooL  Inl881  he  married  JohannaLooiae 
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Flitget,  An  actress.    As  a  litenuy  and  oritioal  berg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neokar,  26  m. 

writer  Heiberg  gained  a  very  high  reputation  N.  of  Stuttgart,  with  which  city  it  is  conoeoted 

in  editing  the  Flyvende  Fait  a827-'80).    He  by  ndlway  ;  pop.  10,000.    It  stands  on  the  sifta 

has  published  various  philosophical  works  and  of  a  Roman  station^  and  was  once  a  free  impe* 

dramas,  and  since  1844  has  issued   Urania^  rial  dty.    In  its  vicinity  is  the  castle  in  whicdi 

an  annual,  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  to  Q6tz  von  Berlichingen  was  imprisoned  in  159S. 

astronomy  a  poetic  and  speculative  tendency.  HEIM,  FsANgois  Josbph,  a  French  painter, 

HEIDELBERG  (Lat  JSdelberga;  anc.  Myr-  bom  in  Belfort,  Haut-Rhin,  Dec.  16,   1787. 

fii0£icffi),acity  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  in  In   1824  he  received  the  decoration  of  the 

the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank  legion  of  honor,  in  front  of  his  own  picture, 

of  the  Neckar,  11^  m.  by  rail  from  Mannheim,  the  **  Massacre  of  the  iTews."    He  subseqnenUy 

and  54^  m.  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  pop.  decorated  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  of  Oharlea 

15,000.   It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  universi^,  X  in  the  Louvre  with  a  representation  of  Ye- 

founded  by  the  elector  Rupert  I.,  in  the  14tii  suvius  receiving  fix)m  Jupiter  the  fire  whicJi 

century,  and  reformed  by  the  grand  duke  Oharlea  was  to  destroy  rompeii  and  Herculaneum.  ffit 

Rupert  in  1802  under  the  title  of  Ruperto-Oaro-  allegory  of  the  renaisianee  of  the  arts,  on  the 

lina.    It  has  numbered  among  its  professors  the  ceiling  of  the  French  gallery  in  the  same  build* 

theologians  Schwarz,  Umbreit,  and  Paulus,  the  ing,  is  one  of  his  most  admired  works.    He  also 

Jurists  Thibant,  Mittermider,  Yangerow,  Zacha-  painted  **  Louis  Philippe  receiving  the  Deputies 

risB,  and  Ran ;  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  Ohe-  at  the  Palais  Royal,"  now  in  the  museum  at 

llus,  Tiedemann,  and  Gknelin;    in  histoiy  and  Yersidlles,  and  a  series  of  16  portraits  of  enijr 

antiquity,  Sclilosser,  Oreuzer,  Mohna,  Baer,  and  nent  personages  contributed  to  the  Paris  exhi- 

Gervinus.   Chevalier  Bunsen  has  also  resided  of  bition  of  1855. 

late  in  Heidelberg.    The  university  library,  con-  HEINE,  HxnfsioH,  a  German  poet  and  critic, 

taining  nearly  200,000  volumes  and  about  2,000  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Himiburg  Jewish 

MSS.,  is  extremely  rich  in  antique  works  and  ear-  banker  and  philanUiropiBt  Salomon  Heine,  bom 

ly  editions.    The  university  is  very  complete  in  in  Dtlsseldor^  Dec.  12,  1799,  or  as  Steinmann 

its  details,  embracing  a  museum  of  natural  his-  asserts  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1856. 

tory,  a  physiological  cabinet,  a  chemical  labor-  His  first  poem  was  written  on  Napoleon's  visit 

atonr,  a  lying-in  asylum,  two  botanical  gardens,  to  DOsseldorf  (Nov.  2,  1810).    He  was  soon 

a  college  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  an  observ-  after  sent  to  the  lycenm  of  DOsseldor^  where 

atory,  and  a  philological,  theologiool,  pedagogi-  he  made  great  progress  in  the  regular  studiei, 

csl,  homiletical,  and  biblical  seminary.    There  mastering  also  English,  French,  and  Italian.  In 

are  also  an  excellent  gymnasium  or  preparatory  1815  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to 

academy  for  all  sects,  and  two  female  schools  of  qualify  himself  for  mercantile  life.    He  mani- 

high  reputation.    The  situation  of  Heidelbei^  rosted  the  greatest  repugnance  to  this  pursuit, 

in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  country,  not  far  teom.  and  his  uncle  Salomon  Heine,  having  been  con- 

the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine,  suited,  consented  that  *' the  blockhead'' should 

having  on  one  side  the  Kdnigstnhl  and  on  the  be  sent  to  the  university  of  Bonn  to  study  law, 

opposite  the  Heiligenberg,  the  hills  covered  witli  whither  he  went  in  1819.    He  studied  there 

vineyards,  and  its  curious  bridge,  all  combine  every  thing  except  law.    In  Sept  1820,  he  left 

to  render  it  attractive  to  the  tourist    To  trav-  Bonn  for  Gdttingen,  which  he  learned  to  dislike 

eUers  its  greatest  attraction  is  the  castle.     It  and  satirized  bitterly  in  after  years.    He  next 

presents  in  its  different  portions  every  phase  of  removed  to  Berlin,  where  his  character  and 

architecture  frx>m  the  14th  to  the  17th  century,  feelings  rapidly  assumed  that  peculiar  satirical 

In  its  vaults  is  the  celebrated  Heidelberger  Fam  indifference  and  reckless  audacity  now  identified 

w  tun,  once  the  largest  in  the  world.    The  with  his  name.    While  in  Berlin  he  earnestly 

principal  manufacture  of  Heidelberg  is  beer;  studied  philosophy  under  Hegel,  and  became 

Its  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  linseed,  oil,  and  intimate  with  Ghamisso,   Fouqu6,  Bopp,  and 

tobacco. — ^Heidelberg  was  attached  in  1862  to  Grabbe.    Here  in  1822  appeared  his  OedUihUu 

the  Palatinate.      Rupert  I.  enlarged  it   and  subsequentiy  published  as  *^  Youthful  Sorrows'^ 

made  it  an  electoral  residence.    In  1884  the  in  his  **Book  of  Songs."     Though  favorably 

emperor  Wenceslas  signed  here  the  celebrated  received  by  eminent  critics,  they  attracted  ix 

union  of  Heidelberg,  by  which  the  different  the  time  but  littie  attention.    A  single  sorrow, 

leagues  of  G^erman  cities  were  united  in  one.  the  early  disappointment  of  Heine  in  his  love 

Heidelberg  was  plundered  and  partly  ruined  for  his  cousin  Evelina  van  Geldem,  ^'  the  angel'a 

by  Ully  in  1622,  by  Turenne  in  1674,  and  by  head   on   a   Rhine-wine-gold    ground,"  runs 

llarshid  de  Lorges  in  1698.    These  misfortunes  through  all  these  poems,  displaying  a  singular 

led  to  its  decline  in  political  importance,  whidi  number  of  variations  on  one  theme.    He  also 

was  finally  completed  by  the  residence  of  the  published  at  this  period  his  plays  Alman»or  9ji<l 

electors  being  removed  to  Mannheim  in  1719.  Badel^^  with  the  Lyri9che%  Intermeuo,     In 

It  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  the  summer  of  1822  he  made  a  journey  to  Po- 

Snl802.  land,  which  gave  occasion  to  more  tiian  one 

HEIGHTS,  Mrasusemxnt  OF.   SeeBABOMxr-  eccentric  sketch  or  picture  scattered  through 

EioAL  MEASUinaiXNTs.  his  works.    In  1823  he  returned  to  G5ttingen, 

HEILBRONN,  a  fortified  town  of  Wtirtem-  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in 


1825.    In  the  same  jear  he  went  to  Heiligen-  The  bold  infidelity,  the  reckless  licentiousness, 

stadt,  where  on  Jane  28  he  is  said  to  have  been  and  the  nnqnalified  faith  in  the  world  and  the 

b&ptized  into  the   Lntheran   chai*ch.     Heine  flesh,  which  characterized  Heine^s  life  as  well 

had  taken  his  legal  degree  in  compliance  with  as  his  writings,  were  counterbalanced  by  snch 

the  will  of  his  nnde,  who  had  made  it  a  con-  sincere  beliefin  his  own  doctrines,  snch  sympa- 

dition  of  giving  him  his  edncation,  and  who,  thy  for  suffering;  and  such  acute  perception  of 

finding  him  determined  to  pursue  literature,  the  beautiful  in  every  form,  that  it  is  difficult 

fenerouflly  aided  him.  He  now  went  to  Ham*  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  social  develop- 
urg,  where  in  1826  he  published  the  Hartreutt  ments  of  modem  continental  European  life  and 
the  first  part  of  his  BeiieHlder,  Very  few  books  literature  to  appreciate  his  true  nature  or  posi- 
ever  excited  in  Germany'such  an  extraordinary  tion.  He  received  fh>m  the  French  government 
sensation.  In  1827  he  went  to  Munich  to  edit  an  annual  pension  of  4,000  francs  from  1886  to 
with  Dr.  Lindner  the  PolitUehe  AniuUen.  In  1848,  but  aid  not  criticize  it  the  less  severely  in 
1829  he  returned  to  Berlin.  Here  occurred  the  his  writings.  In  his  later  years  Heine  return- 
fkmous  quarrel  with  the  poet  Platen,  who,  hav-  ed  from  unbounded  scepticism,  if  not  to  au 
ing  satirized  Heine  in  an  insolent  manner,  re-  evangelical  faith,  at  least  to  theism,  the  Bible 
oeived  in  return  the  most  bitter  sarcasm  and  being  constantiy  read  by  him.  and  appearing 
withering  abuse.  Literature  affords  no  parallel  to  him,  as  he  said,  like  a  sudaenlv  discovered 
to  this  cynical  retort  From  Berlin  Heine  went  treasure.  As  he  still  retained  his  love  of 
in  1881  to  Paris,  having  become  so  obnoxious  as  paradox  and  of  mystification,  the  real  d^ee 
A  liberal  writer  to  the  Prussian  government  that  of  his  conversion  became  the  subject  of  no 
he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  exile  and  im-  littie  controversy  and  comment — His  works, 
prisonment  From  this  time  until  1848 his influ-  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  are:  iVoiuB^ 
enoe  in  Germany  was  very  great,  and  be  ao(juired  titche  Ziutdnde  (Hamburg,  1888);  Der  Salon 
in  France  the  reputation  of  being  the  wittiest  (1884)  ;  Shahspeare'i  Mddehen  und  Fratten 
French  writer  since  Voltaire.  In  1831  he  wrote  (Leipsic,  1889)  ;  Neue  QediehU  (Hamburg, 
A  series  of  articles  on  the  state  of  France  for  the  1844) ;  Ballade  uber  die  SMacht  von  HoMtinge 
^  Augsburg  Gazette,"  which  were  collected  and  and  Atta  Droll  (1847) ;  Bomansero  (1851) ;  Doo- 
pnblished  both  in  French  and  Grerman.  In  1888  tor  Fautt^  ein  Tantpoem  (1851)  ;  Vermiaehte 
appeared  his  *^  History  of  Modem  Literature  in  Sehriften  (1854) ;  Lee  aveux  d'un  fo^te  do  la 
Cfermany,"  also  known  as  ^^The  Romantic  nouvelUAUemeigne^iTiihbRetue  dee  deux  mondee 
School,^*  and  VAUemagnOy  a  characteristic  and  (1854).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  em- 
daring  work,  in  which  he  attacked -with  relent-  bracing  a  considerable  number  of  sketches  and 
less  severity  tiie  romantic  writers,  the  philo^o-  poems  never  before  given  to  the  worid,  was 
phers,  and  in  fact  very  nearly  everybody.  ^^This  published  byJohnWeik  (Philadelphia,  1856). 
Dook  produced  a  perfect  storm  of  fury  in  Ger-  There  is  also  a  French  version  of  his  works 
many."  Democrats,  pietists,  Teutomaniacs,  and  executed  by  Heine  himself  under  the  reviuon 
ttate  officials  united  in  denouncing  it ;  while  in  of  Gerard  de  Nerval  and  others.  The  following 
France  no  other  work  has  done  so  much  to  stop  works  on  Heine  have  appeared  since  his  death : 
the  current  of  romanticism.  In  1840  Heine  HeinriehHeine^ErinnerungenvonAlf^Meietner 
published  a  violent  work  on  his  former  friend  (Hamburg,  1856);  H,Heine^i  Wirhen  und  Stro- 
bdme,  then  only  recently  dead.  Borne,  while  oen,  by  Strodtmann  (1S6T) ;  Jff.  Seine,  Benh- 
akin  to  Heine  as  a  spirited  writer,  had  aroused  uQrdigheiten  aus  meinetn  Leben  mit  ihm,  by 
in  the  latter  a  dislike,  founded  partly  on  Jealousy  Steinmann  (1857) ;  Veber  H.  Beiney  by  Schmidt- 
of  BOme's  political  popularity,  and  partiy  on  Weissenfels  (1857).  English  versions  of  Heine^s 
personal  antipathy  caused  by  literary  attacks,  works  are :  the  ^*  Pictures  of  Travel,"  trandated 
The  work,  whatever  ita  provocation,  was  but  by  Gbarles  G.  Leland  (Philadelphia,  1856) ;  the 
Bttie  to  Heine's  credit,  and  involved  him  in  a  **  Book  of  Songs,*'  by  J.  £.  Wallis  (London, 
doel  with  the  husband  of  a  virtuous  and  high-  1856) ;  the  "  Poems  of  Heine,  complete,  trans- 
Bodnded  lady  who  was  stigmatized  in  the  b^k  lated  in  the  Original  Metres,"  by  Edgar  Alfred 
M  having  entertained  illicit  relations  with  BOme.  Bowring  (London,  1859). 
About  1841  Heine  was  married  to  '"Kathilde,"  HEINECCIUS,  Johaitn  Gottlieb,  a  German 
of  whom  he  often  speaks  tenderly  in  his  writ-  jurist,  born  in  Eisenberg,  Saxony,  Sept  21, 
ings.  In  1848  he  paid  his  last  viut  to  Ger-  1681,  died  in  Halle,  Aug.  81,  1741.  He  waa 
many  to  see  his  motner  (who  died  in  Hamburg,  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  where  he  became 
Sept  8, 1859,  aged  88),  for  whom  he  maintained  professor  of  philosophy  in  1710,  and  of  law  in 
to  the  last  the  warmest  afiection.  Hb  public  1721.  He  afterwara  removed  to  Frankfort-on- 
bitterneas  and  literary  cruelties  were  in  strange  the-Oder,  and  there  filled  the  chair  of  law  till 
contrast  witli  his  personal  good  qualities.  He  1788,  when  he  returned  to  Halle,  and  resuming 
was  generous,  even  self-sacrificing,  especially  to  hb  former  office,  held  it  till  his  death.  The 
poor  literary  men,  and  during  the  cholera  risked  works  of  Heineccius  are  very  numerous  and  of 
nla  life  by  remaining  to  nurse  a  sick  cousin.  In  great  value  to  the  legal  student  A  collective 
1847  be  was  attacked  by  a  painful  spinal  com-  edition  of  them  was  published  at  Geneva  under 
plaint,  which  tormented  him  almost  without  the  titie  of  Opera  ad  Univenam  Juriepruden" 
oewation  until  his  death.  By  his  own  request  tiamy  Philoeophiamy  et  Literae  Eumanioree 
•U  rdigioua  rites  were  omitted  at  his  funeral  FertinmiHa  (9  vols.  4ta,  1769). 
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HEINEOEEN,  Ohsutiav  HmmcB,  a  pre-  oonskting  prinoqMd]/  of  proliileins  in  ohess  and 

oocioiis  child  of  L&beck,  wlio  could  speak  at  Boenes  tniDing  on  the  game ;  and  this  by  Hild^ 

the  age  of  10  months,  recite  the  principal  eyents  gard  von  JBohenthaly  the  conclusion  of  Ardm- 

of  ^e  Old  Testament  2  months  afterward,  and  ghello.  In  addition  to  the  above,  he  wrote  Sinn- 

who  had  committed  to  memory  the  hbtory  of  gediehte  (Halberstadt,  1771),  and  translations  of 

antiquity  when  little  over  2  years  old,  beude  the  ^*  Orlando''  of  Ariosto,  and  of  the  '^Jeruaa- 

apeu^ing  fluently  Latin  and  French.    The  child  lem  Delivered.'' 

died  in  1785,  before  it  had  attained  the  age  of  6.  HEINSIUS,  Antohius,  grand  pensionary  of 

H£IN£F£TT£R,  Sabihb,  a  German  singer,  Holland,  bom  in  1641,  died  at  the  Hague,  Aug. 
boru  in  Meotz  in  1805,  has  performed  with  13,  1720.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  con- 
great  success  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  fidential  agent  of  Prince  William  III.  of  Orange 
Her  sister  Clara,  married  to  Mr.  Stockel,  was  and  during  40  years  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
also  a  woman  of  fine  vocal  abilities,  but  became  Dutch  politics.  When  William  after  the  peaoe 
a  lunatic,  and  died  in  the  Vienna  asylum,  Feb.  of  Nimeguen  sent  him  to  Paris  to  maintaiii 
23, 1857.  The  youngest  sister,  KATHiinLA,  made  his  claim  to  the  territory  of  Orange,  and  the 
her  d^but  in  Paris  in  1840,  was  engaged  at  liberties  of  the  Calvinists  there,  he  spoke  ao 
the  Brussels  opera  in  1842,  but  became  unpop-  freely  to  Louvois  that  the  minister  threatened 
ular  there  in  consequence  of  a  duel  which  had  him  with  the  Bastile.  Afler  William  became 
originated  between  two  young  Parisian  law-  king  of  England  (1689),  Heinnus  managed  for 
yers  while  supping  at  her  house,  and  which  the  king,  and  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
had  ended  fatidly  for  one  of  them.  She  retired  affiurs  of  Holland,  and  was  instrumental  in  ren- 
from  the  stage  in  1857,  and  settled  at  Freiburg,  dering  the  states-general  favorable  to  friendly  ao- 
Baden,  where  she  died  Dec.  20,  1858.  tion  with  England.  The  celebrated  grand  alliance 

HEINIGEE,  Samxhcl,  a  Oerman  teacher  of  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession,  between 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  born  at  Nautzschutz,  near  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  England,  Pru8sia| 
Weissenfels,  Prussia,  April  10,  1729,  died  in  and  Denmark,  Holland,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  ana 
Leipsic,  April  30,  1790.  (See  Dka7  and  Dumb,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  against  Louis  XIY.  and 
vcd.  vi.  p.  601.)  He  published  10  works,  the  Philip  Y.,  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  ex- 
greater  part  of  them  having  reference  to  the  ertions  of  the  grand  pensionary.  The  defeats  of 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  though  2  or  3  were  Blenheim  (1704),  Kamillies,  and  Turin  (1706X 
on  theological  topics.  with  their  results,  compelled  Louis  XIY.  to  open 

HEINBOTH,  JoHANK  Chbistian  Fbiedbioh  negodations.  He  made  overtures  to  Holland; 
August,  a  German  physician  and  writer  on  but  Heinsius  answered  that  the  Hollanders  were 
peycholggy,  born  in  Leipsie,  JLan.  17, 1773,  died  ii^parably  bound  to  their  allies,  and  exacted 
there,  Oct.  26, 1843.  He  studied  both  theology  affi  preliminary  condition  the  recognition  of  the 
and  medicine,  and  after  practising  the  latter  right  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  sno- 
profession  was  appointed  in  1812  to  the  chair  cession.  To  this  Franco  refused  to  accede;  the 
of  psychical  then4>eutics  in  the  university  of.  war  was  continued  disastrously  for  her,  and  in 
Leipsic,  and  in  practice  devoted  himself  to  cur-  1709  her  application  was  renewed,  and  met  with 
ing  the  insane.  His  general  theory  was  that  the  same  response.  Louis  XIY.  now  consented 
mental  aberration,  nassion,  and  vice  originate  to  treat  on  this  basis,  and  negotiations  were  com- 
prindpaUy  in  a  badly  conducted  life,  and  can  menced ;  but  the  allies  demanding  ^till  greater 
only  be  perfectly  cured  by  a  complete  moral  re-  sacrifices,  he  renewed  the  war,  ana  after  the  de- 
form. He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  feat  of  Malplaquet  (1709)  conferences  were  again 
works  on  psychology,  insanity,  dec.  opened  at  Uie  castle  of  Gertruydenburg  and  con- 

HEINSE,  JoHAjTN  Jakob  Wilhblm,  a  German  tinned  unsuccessfully  for  4  months,  Heinsius  ob- 
author,  bom  in  Langewiesen,  Schwarzburg-  stinately  adhering  to  hb  terms.  France,  every- 
Sondenhausen,  in  1746,  died  in  Mentz,  June  22,  where  beaten,  was  in  great  danger  when,  in 
1803.  His  first  publication  was  a  very  free  1711,  Queen  Anne  ofEn^^d  dismissed  her  whig 
translation  of  Petronins  Arbiter,  followed  by  ministry,  displaced  Marlborough,  and  secretly 
Laidi<m,  an  apotheosis  of  the  voluptuous  and  offered  peace  to  Louis  XIY.  The  congress  of 
beautiful  in  art,  in  the  form  of  Lais  the  Greek  Utrecht,  Jan.  12,  1712.  resulted  in  England*! 
courtesan.  Heinse  defended  himself  against  the  ceasing  hostilities,  but  Prince  Eugene,  the  Han- 
charge  of  indecency,  while  Croethe,  impressed  overian^  and  the  Dutch  persevered  in  the  war, 
by  the  extraor^nary  merit  of  Laidion^  apart  and  took  Quesnoy,  July  3.  The  defeat  of  the 
from  its  immorality,  praised  it  highly.  In  1776  allies  at  Denain  (July  24)  changed  the  whole 
he  left  Gleim  to  accompany  Jacobi  to  DOssel-  state  of  the  war.  In  a  few  days  several  im- 
dorf^  whom  he  there  assisted  in  editing  a  peri-  portant  places  were  recaptured,  and  armistices 
odical  entitled  /rif.  After  living  for  some  time  were  separately  concluded  with  England  (Ana. 
in  Italy  in  pursuit  of  art  and  pleasure,  in  1782  19)  and  Portugal  (Nov.  7).  Yet  notwithstana- 
he  went  with  the  artist  Eobel  to  Naples,  and  ing  these  reverses,  Heinaus  resisted  with  all 
returned  with  Angelica  Kauffmann  to  Rome,  his  characteristic  firmness,  doing  all  in  his 
Travelling  to  Germany,  principally  on  foot,  he  power  to  prevent  a  general  peace.  In  spite  of 
became  librarian  to  the  elector  of  Kentz,  and  his  efforts,  one  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  at 
published  the  famous  romance  of  ArdingheUo.  Utrecht  (April  11,  1713),  but  the  signature  of 
This  was  succeeded  by  AjMuUuia^  a  romance  Heinsiua  was  the  last  affixed.    It  is  said  that 
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some  days  after  the  tigniog  Helnsiiia  was  at-  purchase,  and  whatever  taking  is  not  by  descent 

tacked  at  the  Hague  by  a  pestilential  disease  m  by  purchase.    But  the  law  itself  makes  a 

then  greatly  dread^.    To  avoid  giving  an  alarm  concession  in  flavor  of  wills,  fh)m  its  desire  to 

which  must  have  had  fearful  results,  Heinsius  carry  the  will  of  the  deceased  into  effect,  and 

kept  his  malady  a  secret,  with  the  most  stoical  will  construe  the  word  heir  as  having  the 

Satience,  so  that  none  knew  of  it  except  Oount  broader  meaning  of  **  successor,"  if  the  mani- 

taremberg,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  lus  fest  intention  of  the  testator  reauires  it.    And 

ghysician.    He  died  7  years  later,  as  vigorous  even  out  of  wills,  the  exact  technical  meaning 

I  mind  and  body  as  most  men  at  40.  of  the  word  is  sometimes  disregarded  in  the 

HEINSIUS,  DAinsL,  a   Dutch   philologist,  United  States,  ifjustice  requires  that  it  should  be. 

a  and  critic,  bom  in  Ghent  in  1580,  died  in  Strictly,  the  heir  takes  only  the  real  estate ;  the 
en,  Feb.  25,  1655.  He  was  educated  at  personals  go  to  an  administrator  or  executor,  and 
the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  succeeded  are  distributed  by  him  to  the  next  of  kin.  It  is 
Joseph  Scaliger  as  professor  of  politics  and  his-  even  now  a  common  way  of  expressing  that  a 
tory.  In  1618  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  thing  is  real  and  not  personal  (as  is  a  fixture 
qmod  of  Dort,  having  previously  distinguished  which  must  not  be  removed  from  the  land)  by 
himself  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  saying  that  it  goes  to  the  heir  and  not  to  the  ad- 
day.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  ministrator.  In  the  Roman  civil  law,  Uie  word 
r\,  industry,  and  correct  taste  and  Judgment.  h<Bre$^  which  we  translate  heir,  meant  what  Uiis 
editions  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  word  does  with  us  in  coQimon  use,  that  is,  any 
dassics  rendered  him  famous  over  Europe.  He  one  called  to  the  succession,  by  blood,  devise,  or 
was  the  author  of  two  tragedies  entitled  Auria-  bequest ;  and  whether  the  propertv  to  which  he 
eiff  and  Herodu  Infantwida;  of  a  poem  in  4  succeeds  be  fixed  or  movable. — An  Hub  Ap- 
books  styled  De  CanUmptu Mortis;  and  of  vari-  pabsnt  is  one  who  must  be  the  heir  if  he  sur^ 
008  other  valuable  works. — ^Nicoulas,  son  of  the  vive  the  owner,  as  the  eldest  son  in  England, 
preceding,  a  Dutch  poet,  born  in  Leyden,  July  or  all  the  children  in  the  United  States.  But 
S9,  1620,  died  at  the  Ha^e,  Oct  7,  1681.  He  the  phrase  **  heir  apparent'^  is  not  strictly  appli- 
waa  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  cable  here.  In  England,  the  birth  of  a  younger 
dty.  In  1642  he  visited  England.  In  1649  he  son  cannot  affect  the  rights  of  inheritance  of 
went  to  Sweden  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  the  ddest  son,  for  they  are  fixed,  and  he  alone 
from  Queen  Christina,  and  settled  at  Stock-  can  be  heir  by  descent.  But  in  this  country  the 
holm,  where  he  remained  till  his  father*s  death  younger  son  has  an  equal  right  with  an  elder 
in  1655.  His  latter  days  were  unhappy,  and  son;  and  therefore  the  exclusive  right  of  inher- 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  his  native  l2y|^  itance  can  never  be  fixed  in  any  childrep  living. 
He  like  his  father  published  editions  of  sevffid  — ^An  Hsib  Pbesumptttb  is  one  who,  if  things 
elassics,  and  was  the  author  of  various  Latin  do  not  change,  will  be  the  heir  at  the  death  of 
poems  whoso  style  is  so  sweet  that  he  was  called  the  owner,  as  the  elder  son  of  a  deceased  bro- 
Dy  bis  contemporaries  the  ^  swan  of  Holland.'*  ther  in  England,  or  all  the  children  of  a  brother 

HEINSIUS,  Otto    Fsixdhich   Thsodob,  a  in  the  United  States,  where  the  owner  has  no 

German  nhilological  writer,  bom  in  Berlin  in  children ;  for  they  will  be  heirs  if  he  dies  with- 

1770,  died  May  19,  1849.    He  was  one  of  the  out  issue.    As  an  heir  presumptive  may  lose 

most  eminent  successors  of  Adelung  in  the  study  his  heirship  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  he 

of  the  German  language  and  grammar.     His  does  not  become  an  heir  apparent  so  long  as 

principal  works  are,  IkuUche  Sprachlehrt  (5th  this  change  is  legally  probable,  although  physi- 

ed.  under  the  title  of  TVu f,  1885),  and  Kleine  cally  or  naturally  impossible.    Thus  the  nephew 

d/tut$che  Sprachlehre  (18 th  ed.  1884).    He  is  of  Uie  owner  can  never  be  his  heir  spparent, 

also  the  anthor  of  an  interesting  work  on  the  however  aged  or  feeble  or  near  to  death  the 

GOttingcn  union  of  poets  (Der  Bardenhain^  8d  owner  may  be ;  for  in  contemplation  of  law  it  is 

ed.  1840),  and  of  a   Ouehichte  der  deuUehsn  always  possible  that  a  son  may  be  bom  to  him, 

LUeratur  (5th  ed.  1882).  who  would  be  an  heir  apparent,  and  who  would 

HEIR  (Lat.  hare9\  in  law.  one  entitled  by  de-  therefore  supersede  an  heir  presumptive, 

scent  and  right  of  blood  to' lands,  tenements,  or  HELCEL-SZTERSZTYN,  Antont  Ztgmvkt, 

other  hereditaments.    Hence  it  is  an  ancient  aPolish  writer  on  law,  bom  in  Cracow  in  1808. 

apophthegm,  that  *'  God  only  can  make  an  heir.'*  He  studied  at  Cracow  and  in  Germany,  fought 

Nothing  IS  more  conunon  than  to  hear  that  A  for  the  independence  of  Poland  in  1881,  com- 

pnrposcs  to  make,  or  has  made,  B  his  heir,  menced  in  1883  a  series  of  lectures  on  law  at  the 

But  this  is  a  mere  mistake,  or  rather  inaccuracy,  university  of  his  native  city,  founded  and  from 

A  may  maike  whom  he  will  his  devisee,  and  1885  to  1837  edited  the  Cracow  Kwarialnih 

this  devisee  may  take  the  same  estate  he  would  Nauhatty  (^  Scientific  Quarterly  Review*^,  and 

take  if  he  were  heir ;  but  he  cannot  take  it  in  was  subsequently  appointed  ordinary  professor 

the  same  way.    The  heir  would  take  by  do-  of  law  ot  tne  university.    He  is  the  author  of 

•cent,  and  only  he  can  so  take  ;  he  may  be  dis-  various  works  on  Jadicial  subjects, 

inherited,  but  hia  right  of  blood  cannot  be  HELDER,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Hol- 

transferred,  and  therefore  the  devisee  takes  only  land,  at  the  K.  extremity  of  the  province  of 

bv  purchaoe ;  for  in  law  there  are  but  two  ways  N.  Holland,  40  m.  N.  W.  from  Amsterdam ; 

or  taking  land,  one  by  descent  and  the  other  by  pop.  8,000.    From  an  obscure  fishing  village  Kft> 
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|K>leoa  L  converted  this  place  into  a  fortress  of  by  Helena,  as  his  sole  heir.  Oonstantine»  on 
the  first  rank,  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  assuming  Uie  pnrple  (806X  brongfat  his  xnother 
of  10,000  men.  Its  batteries  comnmnd  at  once  to  reside  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Treves,  loadr 
the  entrance  to  the  Znyder  Zee  and  that  of  the  ed  her  with  honors,  gave  her  the  title  of  An- 
harbor  of  the  ship  canal  at  Nieawe  Diep.  It  gnsta,  and  conferred  her  name  upon  several 
is  connected  with  Amsterdam  by  a  canal  50  m.  cities  of  the  empire.  Whether  she  was  a  Ohria- 
long,  125  feet  broad,  and  21  feet  deep,  naviga-  tian  by  birth  or  became  one  by  conversion  is 
Ue  by  large  vessels.  The  port  and  coasts  are  unknown.  She  erected  and  endowed  a  nnmber 
protected  from  the  aggressions  of  the  ocean  by  of  churches,  and  at  the  age  of  79  made  a  pil- 
dikes.  one  of  which  is  6  m.  long  and  40  feet  grimage  to  Jemsalem,  where  she  discovered  the 
broad,. and  has  an  excellent  road  on  its  summit.  soppo^Bd  true  cross.  (See  Cboss.)  She  died  in 
HEOIN,  the  wife  of  Kenelaos,  and  the  most  the  arms  of  her  son,  and  her  body  was  carried 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  Her  parentage  is  to  Rome,  where  a  mausoleum  was  raised  to  her. 
variously  assigned  to  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife  HELCfOLAND,  or  Hkuqolakd  (i,  0.,  **  Hdy 
of  King  Tyndareus,  to  Jupiter  and  KemesiB,  Land;"  Dan.  helliff€y  Swed.  helga^  to  sanctify), 
and  to  Tyndareus  and  Leda.  According  to  a  an  island  in  the  Grerman  ocean,  belonging  to 
weU  known  fkble,  Jnpiter  in  the  form  of  a  swan  Great  Britain ;  lat.  of  its  lighthouse,  54**  11'  84'' 
visited  Leda,  who  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  N.,  long.  T""  58'  18"  K ;  pop.  2,400.  Helgoland 
one  of  which  came  Helen  and  from  the  other  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  a  mile  in  length 
PoUuz.  Before  Helen  was  10  years  of  age  she  from  N.  to  S.  and  i  of  a  mile  in  breadth  from 
was  carried  off  by  Theseus,  who  concealed  her  £.  to  W.  It  was  formerly  much  broader,  but 
at  Aphidnsd,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  the  action  of  ^e  sea  is  continuaUy  wearing 
^thi^  Her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  re-  away  the  island.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
leased  her.  and  carried  her  back  to  Sparta  with  century  a  portion  was  actoally  separated  from 
iEthra  as  ner  slave.  She  now  had  suitors  from  the  main  island,  and  is  now  known  as  Sandy 
all  parts  of  Greece,  among  whom  was  Ulysses,  island.  Helgoland  is  distant  100  m.  from  Ham- 
By  the  advice  of  this  hero  Tyndareus  left  the  burg,  and  85  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
choice  to  Helen,  and  she  accepted  Menelaus,  to  The  highest  part  of  the  island,  its  western  side,  la 
whom  she  bore  Hermione,  and  according  to  200  feet  above  the  sea.  Helgoland  is  supposed 
some  Nicostratus  also.  Three  years  after  this  to  have  been  the  island  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
marriage  she  was  seduced  by  Paris,  the  son  of  where  the  German  goddess  Hertha  was  wor- 
Priam,  and  fled  wiUi  him  to  Troy.  The  Gre-  shipped.  St  Willibrod  preached  Christianity 
cian  princes,  in  accordance  with  an  oath  which  there  in  the  7th  century,  and  gave  it  its  present 
they  nad  taken  when  suitors  together  at  the  name.  In  1714  it  was  taken  from  the  duke  cd 
court  of  Tyndareus,  took  up  arms  to  restore  to  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the  Danes,  who  kept 
Menelaus  his  wife,  and  the  Trojan  war  was  possession  of  it  tiU  1807,  when  it  was  captured 
the  consequence.  Paris  was  killed  during  the  by  the  English,  for  whose  fleets  it  served  as  a 
dege,  and  Helen  then  married  Deiphobus,  an*  station  during  the  war  with  France,  and  as  a 
Other  son  of  Priam ;  but  when  the  city  was  taken,  depot  for  their  manufactures,  whence  they  were 
she  treacherously  introduced  the  Greeks  into  smuggled  into  Germany.  The  inhabitants  are 
his  chamber  in  order  to  appease  Menelaus.  She  descended  from  the  Frieslanders,  and  speak  the 
returned  to  Sparta,  and  received  her  first  hus-  Frisian  language  and  the  low  German.  Hie 
handle  forgiveness.  When  Menelaus  died  she  men  are  m<^y  flshermen  and  pilots,  and  leave 
was  driven  into  exile  by  Nicostratus  and  Mega-  nearly  all  domestic  and  agricultural  labor  to  the 
penthesj  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  the  queen  women.  The  trading  part  of  the  population  are 
of  that  island,  Polyxo^  whose  nusband  Tlepole-  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  mainland  of  Geiv 
mus  had  been  killed  in  the  Trojan  war,  caused  many.  The  annual  value  of  the  fisheries  Is 
her  to  be  seized  while  bathing,  tied  to  a  tree,  £5,000.  The  chief  products  are  haddocks  and 
and  strangled.  The  Rhodians  commemorated  excellent  lobsters,  which  are  conveyed  to  Ham- 
the  murder  by  a  temple  raised  to  Helena  Den-  burg  and  Bremen,  whence  tiiey  are  carried  into 
drUit,  or  Helen  tied  to  a  tree.  The  Spartans  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  islanders  own 
honored  her  as  a  goddess,  and  built  a  temple  to  100  small  fishing  vessels  and  sevend  larger  ones, 
her  honor  at  Therapne,  which  had  the  power  which  make  voyages  to  England  and  the  Baltic 
of  conferring  beauty  upon  all  ugly  women  who  ports.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  grain  and  vege- 
entered  it  tables  are  raised,  though  most  of  the  land  Is 
HELENA,  Saint.  See  Saint  Hslbna.  devoted  to  the  sustenance  of  flocks  of  sheep, 
HELENA,  Saint,  wife  of  the  emperor  Con*  which  are  fed  on  B^  in  winter.  There  are  A 
stantius  Chlorus  and  mother  of  Constantine  few  trees  and  2  or  8  springs  on  the  island,  but 
the  Great,  born  in  Drepanum  (Helenopolis),  most  of  Uie  people  depend  on  rain  for  their  sup- 
Bithynia,  in  247,  died  in  Nioomedia  in  827.  ply  of  water.  The  English  keep  a  lieutenant- 
She  was  probably  of  obscure  parentage,  though  governor  and  a  garrison  here,  but  levy  no  taxes, 
some  historians  pretend  that  she  was  a  British  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  internal  govem- 
princess.  When  her  husband  was  made  Cssar  ment  of  the  island,  which  is  managed  by  local 
m  292,  he  put  her  away  and  esnoused  Theodora,  magistrates  and  a  municipd  council. — See 
step-daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximian,  but  in  "  Heligoland,  an  Historical  and  Geographical 
his  will  he  acknowledged  Constantine,  his  son  Description  of  that  Ishmd,  its  Ancient  For- 
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tdnes  and  Present  OpportanSties  as  a  Britiah  amonnt  of  displacement  t>f  the  parts  of  the  ob- 

Oolony,"  by  William  Bell,  Ph.  D.  (London,  ject  glass  measures  the  diameter  of  the  snn. 
1866).  HELIOPOLIS  (Gr.,  city  of  the  snn),  called 

HELIACAL  (Gr.  i}Xuueof,  solar).    In  astrono-  in  old  Egyptian  On  and  Re-ei,  in  Hebrew  Bith- 

tny,  the  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  is  its  rising  Jnst  Bhsmbsh,  and  by  the  modern  inhabitants  ILltx- 

before  sunrise ;  the  heliacal  setting  is  setting  bietbh,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt, 

Jnst  after  snnset.  below  the  8.  E.  point  of  the  delta,  on  the  £.  side 

HELIADE,  JoHK,  a  Wallachian  poet,  born  at  of  the  Pelnsiac  arm  of  the  Kile,  near  the  canal 

Tergoyitza  abont  1801,  was  educated  at  Bucha-  which  connected  that  river  with  the  Red  sea, 

rest.    At  an  early  age  ne  made  translations  from  distant  abont  6  m.  N.  E.  from  the  site  of  mod- 

Yoltaire^s  and  Lamartine^s  poetical  works,  and  em  Cairo.    From  the  remotest  epoch  it  was  re- 

•▼entnaUy  gained  a  foremost  place  among  the  nowned  for  its  temples  and  priesthood.    It  was 

regenerators  of  the  Roumanian  lansuag*  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the 

Uterature,  and  among  the  poets  of  his  country  snn,  and  also  of  the  sacred  ball  Mnevis ;  and 

by  hb  heroic  drama  **Miroea"  (1844),  and  by  the  legends  of  the  wonderful  bird  phoenix  cen- 

his  national  poem  '*  Michael  the  Brave,"  of  tred  about  it.    Its  priests  were  the  most  learned 

which  the  first  two  cantos  appeared  in  1846.  in  the  land,  and  so  important  that  they  sent 

In  1881  he  founded  a  national  Jonnud,  which  on^  third  of  the  whole  number  of  deputies  to 

was  suppressed  in  1848.    Taking  part  in  the  the  great  council  which  assisted  the  rharaohs 

revolution  of  that  year,  he  became  a  member  of  in  the  administration  of  justice.    Those  belong- 

Ihe  provisional  government    After  its  down-  ing  to  each  temple  were  organized  among  them- 

hit,  in  Sept.  18&,  he  fled  to  Translyvania  and  selves  with  great  exactness,  and  the  ofl9ce  of 

thence  to  Paris,  and  afterward  resided  in  the  the  high  priest,  who  was  one  of  the  first  persons 

island  of  Chios,  occupied  with  the  completion  of  of  the  state,  was  hereditary.    The  Hebrew  Jo- 

^  Michael  the  Brave,"  until  1854,  when  he  was  seph  married  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  one  of 

•ent  by  the  Turkish  government  to  the  camp  of  these  high  priests.  The  Heliopolite  priests  were 

Omar  Pasha,  in  whose  company  he  returned  to  the  usual  resort  of  foreigners  who  wished  to 

Bucharest.  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.    Solon, 

HELIANTHUS.    See  Sunflowxb.  Thales,  Eudoxns,  and  Plato  lUl  studied  under 

HELICON,  a  mountain  in  Bcsotia,  between  them ;  and  when  Strabo  visited  the  place  (24 

Lake  Copais  and  the  CorinUiian  gulf.    It  is  the  B.  C.)  he  was  shown  the  halls  which  Plato  was 

most  fertile  mountain  of  Greece,  and  produces  sdd  to  have  occupied  for  18  years.    After  hav- 

tiie  greatest  number  of  trees  and  shrubs.    It  was  insr  been  for  ages  a  sort  of  university  city,  Helio- 

•steemed  the  favorite  abode  of  the  muses,  to  poiis  had  much  declined  as  early  as  tlie  invasion 

whom  the  epithet  Heliconian  is  frequently  ap«  of  Cambyses  (525  B.  C),  and  was  a  city  of  ruins 

plied  by  the  classic  poets.    Above  AjBcra  was  a  when  visited  by  Strabo.    Abdallatif,  an  Arab 

grove  sacred  to  the  muses,  and  not  far  distant  physician  of  the  12th  century,  described  among 

the  famous  fountun  of  Aganippe,  which  was  its  ruins  colossal  figures  in  stone,  standing  or 

believed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it  sitting,  and  more  Sian  80  cubits  in  height 

HELIODORUS,   a  Greek  romance  writer.  There  now  remains  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 

bom  in  Eraesa,  Svria,  flourished  in  the  4th  cen-  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  whose 

tary  A.  D.    In  his  latter  days  he  became  a  date  is  flxed  at  about  2000  B.  C,  and  which  is 

Christian,  and  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  known  specimen 

where  he  introduced  the  regulation  that  every  of  Egyptian  sculpture;  there  are  also  some  frag- 

priest  should  be  deposed  who  did  not  repudiate  ments  of  sphinxes  and  of  a  colossal  statue  which 

his  wife.    His  famous  romance,  entitled  JSthi-  adorned  tne  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.    Near 

0piea^  was  written  in  early  life.    It  consists  of  the  hamlet  of  Matareeyeh,  which  occupies  a  part 

10  books,  and  treats  of  the  loves  and  adventures  of  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  Kleber  gained  a  vic- 

of  Theagenes  and  Charidea.    Its  style  is  simple  tory  over  Turkish  troops,  March  20,  1800. 
and  elegant    Translations  of  it  now  exist  in  aJl        HELIOS  (Sol),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god 

the  European  languages,  but  before  the  1 6th  cen-  of  the  sun,  the  son  of  Hyperion  and  Thea,  and 

tary  its  very  existence  was  unknown  to  Europe,  the  brother  of  Selene  (Luna)  and  Eos  (Aurora). 

The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  pub-  Helios  gave  light  both  to  gods  and  to  men.   He 

lished  at  Paris  in  1804  in  2  vols.  8vo.  rose  in  the  east  from  Oceanns,  ascended  to  the 

HELIOGABALUS.    See  EIlaoabalus.  highest  point  in  the  heavens,  and  then  descend- 

HELI0METER(Gr.i7Xu>f,thesun,andfifrpoir,  ing  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  west,  and  re- 
measure),  an  instrument  to  measure  the  diam-  turned  to  Oceanns.  He  had  two  inagniflcent 
«ter  of  the  sun,  or  other  anudl  arc  in  the  heavens,  palaces,  one  in  the  east,  the  other  in  tbe  west. 
Several  instruments  for  this  purpose  of  different  where  he  sat  enthroned  surrounded  by  minis- 
kinds  receive  this  name,  but  it  is  now  usually  tering  Hone.  The  horses  which  drew  the  cha- 
applied  to  a  telescope  whose  object  glass  is  di-  riot  in  which  he  made  his  daily  Journey  were 
Tiaed  into  two  parts,  capable  of  sliding  by  each  pastured  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  the 
other,  so  that  one  may  oe  directed  to  one  edge  golden  boat  in  which  he  voyaged  nightly  from 
of  the  sun,  while  the  other  b  directed  to  the  Uie  west  to  the  east  was  the  work  of  llephssstua 
opposite  edge.  Two  images  of  the  sun  will  thus  (Vulcan).  Helios  was  the  god  who  saw  and 
b«  formed,  taogeat  to  each  other,  tod  Iba  netrd  every  thing.    Thus  he  was  able  to  reveal 


HILiOBOOFE  HELDC                        ft 

to  Hephfestos  the  infidelity  of  Aphrodite  (Ye-  pelngo  and  in  Greece  ib  found  the  J7.  vitlontm. 

nns),  and  to  Demeter  (Ceres)  the  abduction  of  with  a  very  villous  stem,  wooUjr  leaves,  and 

her  daughter.    The  island  of  Sicily  was  sacred  large  white  flowers  having  yellow  eyes.    The 

to  him,  and  he  there  had  flocks  of  sheep  and  genus  heliotropium  or  turnsole  contains  more 

herds  of  oxen,  which  never  increased  or  dimin-  than  80  species,  natives  of  the  warmer  regions 

ished  in  number,  and  which  were  tended  by  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  European  helio- 

his  daughters,  Phstusa  and  Lampetia.    In  later  trope  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 

times  Helios  was  frequently  confounded  with  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  asserting  that  its  flowers 

Apollo,  though  originally  they  were  quite  dis-  turned  toward  the  sun,  whence  its  generic  name, 

tinct  divinities.    Among  the  Greeks,  however.  It  was  however  called  verruearia  by  the  Latins, 

thb  identification  was»  never  fully  carried  out;  from  the  notion  that  its  expressed  juice  mixed 

for  no  Hellenic  poet  ever  made  Apollo  to  ride  with  salt  was  excellent  in  curing  warts.    The 

in  the  chariot  of  Helios.     Temples  of  Helios  flowers  of  the  sweet-scented  kinds  are  largely 

existed  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period,  and  used  by  the  perfumers,  and  their  other  proper- 

subsequently  we  find  his  worship  established  in  ties  seem  to  be  merely  mucilaginous  and  asUin* 

Corinth,  Aigos,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  vari-  gent    The  cultivation  of  the  heliotropes  is  easy, 

ous  other  places.    The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  To  grow  them  successfully,  heat,  moisture,  and 

were  rams,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  white  a  plentiful  supply  of  stimulating  manures  are 

horses,  and  honey.    Among  the  animals  sacred  needed.    Some  writers  have  recommended  the 

to  hini,  the  cock  was  preeminent.    Helios  was  elevated  temperature  of  the  stove  or  hothouse 

usually  represented  as  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  for  the  Peruvian  heliotrope ;  and  they  are  found 

by  4  horses.  to  flower  best  when  the  plants  are  set  in  the 

HELIOSCOPK    See  Telescope.  warmest  parts  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they 

HELIOTROPE  (Gr.  i^Xior,  the  sun,  and  rp€ir«,  can  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light, 

to  turn),  an  instrument  invented  by  Grauss  about  HELIX  (Gr.  cXtf,  a  whorl  or  coil),  in  archi- 

1821,  and  used  to  enable  surveyors  to  trans-  tecture,  a  spiral  winding  around  a  central  axis, 

mit  signals  of  reflected  light  from  one  station  to  according  to  some  authorities  without  approach- 

another,  and  readily  to  discern  those  transmit-  ing  it,  in  which  case  it  would  be  designated  a 

ted.    It  is  used  abroad  in  geodetic  surveys ;  in  spiral.    The  little  volutes  under  the  flowers  of 

the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  coast  the  Corinthian  capital  are  also  called  helices.— 

survey.    In  illustration  of  its  power,  it  is  said  In  conchology,  a  genus  of  the  family  ?ielieid4By 

that  a  mirror  one  inch  square  La  visible  8  miles  of  the  order  gasteropoda.    The  family  includes 

off  in  average  sunny  weather,  and  shows  as  a  the  genera  of  land  snails,   numbering  IT  in 

brilliant  star  at  a  distance  of  2  miles.  Pfeiffer's  monograph ;  but  their  various  syno- 

HELIOTROPE  (heliotropium^  Linn.),  a  per-  nymes  enumerated  in  the  same  work  are  no  less 

ennial  plant,  with  vanilla-scented  blossoms,  be-  than  830,  and  Dr.  Albers  of  Berlin  has  added 

longing  to  the  natural  order  boraginaeecB.    The  to  these  100  new  generic  names.    The  shell  of 

^>ecies  most  common  and  the  most  in  repute  the  whole  family  is  distinguished  for  its  size, 

is  ff,  Peruvianunif  with  a  woody  stem,  oblong  being  capable  of  containing  the  entire  animal ; 

wrinkled  leaves  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  ter-  it  is  provided  with  an  epiphragm  or  layer  of 

minal,  branching  flower  stalks.    The  flowers  are  hardened  mucus,  by  which  the  aperture  is  closed 

smalt,  but  they  grow  compactly  together  in  the  during  hibernation.    The  head  of  the  animal  is 

spikes.     The  corolla  is  intersected  at  its  mouth  provided  with  4  tentacles,  the  upper  and  longer 

with  fine  folds,  and  is  of  a  purple-lilac  color,  pair  having  eye  specks  at  their  summits.  Some 

with  a  greenish  white  throat.    Cuttings  taken  species  of  the  genus  helixy  of  which  above  1,200 

from  the  young  branches  readily  grow,  and  come  are  known,  are  found  wherever  trees  grow; 

soon  into  blossom.     Strong  and  large  plants  they  are  most  abundant  in  calcareous  districts 

may  be  produced  by  training  a  single  stem  to  of  wann,  humid  climates.    The  Neapolitans, 

the  height  of  8  or  4  feet,  and  then  pinching  French,  Swiss,  and  Brazilians  make  use  of  them 

the  top  so  as  to  cause  it  to  throw  out  numer-  for  food.    By  the  Romans  the  II.  pomatia^  or 

ous  laterals,  which  will  make  a  showy  head,  great  vine  snail,  was  considered  a  delicacy. 

Several  choice  varieties  have  been  raised  by  and  by  great  care  was  fattened  till  it  attained 

sowing  the  seeds,  and  by  other  means  practised  an  extraordinary  size.     As  fossils,  about  50 

by  amateurs.    These  are  chiefly  distinguished  species  are  met  with  in  the  eocene  formation 

by  the  color,  such  as  a  lighter  er  darker  tint  in  in  Europe,  all  of  which  are  extinct.    Several 

the  cordla,  a  yellowish  or  pure  white  throat,  curioua  instances  are  recorded  illustrating  the 

technically  caUed  the  eye  of  the  flower,  or  else  tenacity  of  life  of  these  creatures.    A  specimen 

by  the  greater  size  of  the  spikes  or  ^^  trusses.^*  of  ff,  desertorum  from  Egypt  was  fixed  to  a 

Another  sweet-scented  species  grows  wild  in  tablet  in  the  British  museum,  March  25,  1846; 

the  Caucasian  mountains,  known  by  its  her-  on  March  7,  1850,  it  was  observed  that  the 

baceous  stems,  ovate,  flat-lined,  finely  tomen-  paper  was  discolored,  evidently  from  the  animal 

tose  leaves,  and  its  spreading  calyx ;  it  is  the  Laving  come  out  from  the  shell.    It  had,  how- 

IT.  j&^urofKsum,  and  is  indigenous  also  to  the  south  ever,  returned,  and  the  aperture  was  closed 

of  Europe.    This  species,  according  to  Prof,  with  the  usual  glistening  film.    Being  placed  in 

Gray,  has  become  an  adventitious  we^  in  Mary-  warm  water,  it  became  lively,  and  so  continued, 

land  and  Virginia,    In  the  ialanda  of  the  ardii-  — ^In  eleotro-magnetasm,  a  helix  is  a  coil  of  wire 


womid  aroimd  an j  body  whkh  is  to  be  toMg-  and  the  moat  eelebrated  pbfloaopbera  are  tM 

aetized  bj  the  pasBace  of  the  eleoCrio  oomnt  to  have  dronk  its  infbBioii  for  this  porpoee.    It 

through  the  wire.    The  power  is  increased  with  was  also  employed  in  manii^  dropsy,  and  vari- 

the  namber  of  tnms,  the  wire  bdng  insnlatwl,  ooa other  al&ctioo& — R.ABttdta,  or  bear'sfooL 

80  as  to  prerent  lateral  discharge,  by  winding  la  a  perennial  Eoropean  plant  of  extremely  acrid 

eottim  thread  about  it  pn>perti€a»  a  poweml  emetic  and  cathartic,and 

HELL»  MAXIMILIAN,  a  Hangarian  astronomer,  long  nsed  in  Great  Britain  as  a  domestic  remedy 

bom  in  8cbemnitJE,  May,  15, 1720,  died  in  Yi-  forwormsL    It  has  even  been  known  to  canae 

enna,  April  14, 1792.    At  18  years  of  age  he  the  expolnon  of  the  tapeworm.— White  helle- 

entered  the  sodety  of  the  Jesaits,  and  in  1745  bore  is  the  rhixomaof  terairumaibum^  an  herba- 

was  made  assistant  astronomer  at  the  obsenra-  ceons  plant, indigenoos  to  the  Alps  and  Pyrte^es, 

tory  in  Vienna  belonging  to  the  order,  and  and  imported  from  Germany.    Its  yirtoe  resides 

keeper  of  the  mnsemn  of  experimental  philoeo-  in  the  alkaloid,  veratrine,  which  imparts  to  it 

ey  recenUy  formed  in  that  city.    In  1751  he  the  properties  of  an  emetic  and  cathartic    But 

>k  holy  orders.    Sabseqnently  he  filled  the  it  is  so  powerfal  and  yiolent  in  its  operatioii, 

chair  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Klan-  that  its  nse  is  now  limited  to  external  applica- 

sanborg  in  Transylvania  for  4  years,  and  was  in  tions.    (See  YxRATBDn.)    It  acts  as  a  general 

1756  appointed  astronomer  and  director  of  the  stimulant  to  the  secretions,  and  diluted  with 

BOW  obeerratory  in  Vienna.    In  April  1768,  at  other  sabstances  is  found  to  be  a  beneficial  ap- 

tbe  invitation  of  the  court  of  I>enmark,  he  un-  plication  in  cases  of  gutta  serena,  lethargic  affeo- 

dartook  a  Journey  to  VardOehuus  in  Lapland  for  tions^  and  some  cutaneous  diseases. — ^American 

the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  hellebore  is  the  rhizoma  of  V.  viricls,  or  Indian 

over  the  snn^s  disk,  June  8,  1769,  in  which  he  poke,  a  common  plant  in  the  swamps  and 

ancceeded  perfectly.   His  chief  woric  is  a  series  meadows  of  the  northern  and  middle  states.    It 

of  £^hemeridet^  commenced  with  Bpk&meridei  resembles  the  European  species  in  its  violent 

.^jifit  1757  ad  Meridianum  Vindobonemem  Col'  action  as  an  emetic,  and  also  in  stimulating  the 

ntUi  d^iimit4Bj  and  continued  by  himself  and  oth-  secretions.    It  acts  powerfully  upon  the  nervous 

ers  to  the  year  1791  (85  vols.  8vo.,  Vienna).  He  sjBtem,  producing  vertigo  and  dimness  of  vision, 

pnUi^ed  a  variety  of  other  astronomical  works,  and  dilaong  the  pupils ;  the  pulse  is  reduced  to 

HKLT.Afl,  and  HxLLKarxs,  the  names  applied  85  beats  in  a  minute.    Its  application  is  prin- 

bj  the  ancient  Greeks  to  their  country  and  dpally  to  gout,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatism ;  and 

themselves.    (See  Gnxscx.)  U  is  at  present  attracting  much  attention  from 

HELLE,  a  daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  physieians. 

Thebes,  by  the  goddess  Nephele.    When  her  liKliLKR.  I.  Joskph,  a  German  historian  of 

brother  Phrixus  was  about  to  be  sacrificed,  the  art,  bom  in  Bamberg,  Sept  22, 1798,  died  there, 

mother  rescued  him,  and  placing  the  two  children  June  4, 1849.    Anioog  his  principal  works  are : 

OD  the  back  of  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  MonogrammenUxilon ;    OetchiehU   der   HoU" 

whidi  she  had  received  from  MotMiry,  fled  with  Sekneidekurut ;   Handbwh  fur   Kupfentieh' 

them  to  Asia ;  but  between  Sigeum  and  the  SammUr;  and  biographies  of  Lucas  Cranach 

Ohersonesos  Helle  fell  into  the  sea,  and  tiience-  and  Albert  DOrer.    The  2d  vd.  of  the  \atXat 

teward  that  part  of  it  into  which  die  had  fallen  work,  in  8  parts,  appeared  in  1827-^81,  but  the 

was  called  Hellei^ntus,  the  sea  of  Helle.  1st  and  8d  vols,  have  not  been  published.    11. 

HELLEBORE,  in  pharmacy,  the  roots  of  the  Eabl  Babtholomaus,  a  naturalist  and  trav- 

▼arious  species  of  the  genus  heUebanu^  of  the  eller,  bom  in  Moravia  in  1824,  explored  Mex- 

Batnral  order  ranunetuacetA,  and  of  the  tert^  ico  for  the  Vienna  horticultural  society,  and 

tfum  album  and  F.  virid^  natural  order  melon-  became  in  1851  professor  of  natural  history  at 

tkacem.    The  black  hellebore,  helleborui  niger^  Gratz.     He  has  published  Beiseberkhte   atit 

is  a  plant  growing  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  Mexico  (Vienna,  1846),  JSeisen  in  Mexico  (Leip- 

of  southern  and  central  Europe,  and  cultivated  aic,  1858),  and  severid  other  works.    HL  8n- 

fai  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  rose-like  phait,  a  composer,  bora   in  Pesth,  May  15, 

flowers,  which  bloom  in  midwinter  and  give  to  1818,  perfectea  his  musical  education  at  Vienna 

the  p^t  the  name  of  the  Christmas  rose.    In  and  Augsburg,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris, 

the  United  States  its  time  of  blooming  is  the  His  principal  compositions  are  for  the  piano, 

m>ring.    The  flbres  of  the  roots  are  used  forpre*  and  have  jndned  for  him  many  admirers,  espe- 

paring  the  extract,  decoction,  or  tincture.    They  dally  in  Germany.    His  PenUee  fugitiie^  for 

are  exceedingly  acrid  and  burning  to  the  taste,  the  piano  and  the  violin,  contain  10  pieces, 

when  fresh  producing  inflammation  and  even  which  he  composed  in  concert  with  Ernst. 

Tesication  on  being  applied  to  the  skin.    The  HELLESPONT  (Gr.  'EXXi^inrorrDf,  sea  of 

extract  is  a  drastic  pu^gstive  and  emetic,  but  it  Helle),  in  ancient  geography,  the  narrow  strait 

is  at  present  seldom  prescribed,  except  as  an  (now  the  Dardanelle^  connecting  the  JBgasan 

emmenagogoe.    Until  the  diicovery  of  the  JJ.  sea  with  the  Propontis  (sea  of  MarmoraX  and 

orientaliM  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  separating  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  (peninsula 

Ikoiiished  the  black  hellebore  or  wulampodiym.  of  (vallipoli^  fttmi  Asia  Minor.    (See  Daeda- 

a  iiunous  medicine  with  the  ancient  Greeks  ana  vbllis,  and  Hxlul) 

Romans,  who  used  it  in  the  belief  that  it  gave  HELM.    See  Srnsnro  Appasatub. 

elaamasi  and  activity  to  the  mental  liMoltlaa;  HEIiMKRft,  Jav  FsiDniK,  a  Doteh  poet, 


could  be 

still 
caTmlnrai 
HELMi 
phTiicMn  aad  rftMrnrt,  bora,  n  If  i  ■wii  im  mt  I5TC. 
died  Bcar  YihiMrda.  Dee.  ».  IMi.    Ee 

CDBfCBy  boC 

thel  of  me&BK^    Hb  c&cmiedL  skSL  ead  bit  kni 

witk  the  Tirciie  eif  b«be  ini  ^uo.  hkitapme^AjmmAbmtomidT^mrf 

pfayEil%  nuicd  Ibbi  CAfigMite  fneatnz  aai  m  mil  io.  die  daisBaa  «f  it,  DennL  end  Enlniii 

eitieufMMry  wile  eone orf^i  cucex  i ■iiitfi  1 1 rf,  enee  cook  di*  viw^  in.  die  emuescof 

thel  he  WW  el  oBt  tine  Kreecai  wai  ii  r  wmrn^  ocnL  ef  whiek  liie  woa  beeane  eboem 

bdbce  the  im^UBiMMm  m  sdeefer  bi  BMfBe^"  He  sher«Buuediir»<irX«)5«flesL  moa.* 

tocBftkythe  t«xiftss»m.ttBflio^  the  km^  cgafened  by  die  piipe;^  aiieeereif  dbe 

He  pabUbed  during  ba  ule  aeveni  propcffty  of  this  imaii^  edier 

works»  now  of  liccle  Tilne;  wad  ha  foethooieeB  eonipeied  the  aoDe  Q»  £id  ft  eefi 

works  were  pobfi^ed  in  IMj^  bj  Ion  90<u  ria»-  The  ▼leflK  eoBorj  df  die  PiBBiefaBe  m. 
CIS  MerearioB  (Ifl8-*M>X  mthor  at  ^T       ~ 
ieel  DiteoTeriee  eoBeemin;^  the  MaoQc 

Microeoam'*  (Loodoo,  l«8i)w  Aor  HitetMe^  iK  w»  temeitf  ande  4i 


town  of  Gennaajf  in  the  dnehr  eif 
30  ■.  E. fromBraHwiek;  pc^c  (I^AMl 

5 npttei^ % ehnrehcn. ftiown boaw^ iij im—'iini,  littrft|Mpei  bnJL enniirTnerf  the^fft.    Hierain 

KveniaehooiiyShoqpifieia^eadfleeidoewbiBk  edupCeit  bjr  die  new  eonvent  wae  due  eif  S«l 

WW  en  mwortant  walTfssgtf  mdi  lSO0v  whin  Bena&C:   boc  Arwrferi  beesne  the  wgnaaml 

it  WW  ehnfirfied    The  cierf  wun&ecorw  wn  mtnmx  wad  thefccharciinrtwir  of  bie  iHendL 

fLianeiy  bnt%  wep,  linegji^endliqnwn.  There  end  added  some  scasosw  of  bie  ewn  &>  die  j»- 

is  aboft  cumiiltffihte  tnde  in  cncde.  cienfi  roib    Only  eoe  perwinei  inctrnsw 

HELMUNB*  or  HiaDcn>  (ane.  JBifmw»igr%  beld;  boc  ft  oxreepmidnee  woee  wbush 

ft  river  of  i^  fghHwr  ■  1 1.  wbieb  imw  bet w^ai  the  wnthmgd  tbr  several  jwrl  wad  reeaOed 

two  ridgw  ttf  the  Pagbnua  monntBnii  SSw.  dnfs  of  the  fcnncr  peesbin     On  die  side  ef 

W.  of  Cabool,  at  an  cieirsoaa  of  over  IlJUd  HSoae.  the  kctcn  bradied  the  spins  of  io«* 

feet  aboTO  the  lerel  of  the  Ma.    After  ivwxng  redned  and  pnrxded;  wd  wbetever  the  tbewe 

S,  V^  fer  the  grwter  pert  of  its  coareey  itfti'id  en  wiiieh  she  will  eooaals  ber  fUeiuL  it  ie  evi* 

nan  J-  sweeps  rooid  to  die  S*.  W.  and  IF^  and  dent  ^es  she  eares  more  tat  dke  tsednuiay  ef 

eotering  the  plain  of  Sefatan^  diiwhiges  iw  wn»  km  afleecian  dioa  ibr  the  oKre  word  ef  bis  ad- 

ters  b J  serwal  branehw  into  the  lake  <tf  Hft-  toc^    The  deadi  of  JLbelard  cook  pkwe  in  I]4i; 

oeooB^  or  Zarali.    Its  entire  length  cxeeeds  4M  and  bis  bodf  ,  at  the  request  of  FftfTolWy  wi» 

m.    The  pciBcipel  tributaries  are  the  fiwhreed^  traasporGed  f^nii  die  abbey  of  dC  MareeL  ^n 

Crj^hondabv  Tnmak,  and  Anhoaan.     In  drj  piaee  ef  bis  death,  to  the  eonvent  of  the  Farm' 

the  HehiBiid  bee  a  tpfcrabie  Tofanne  of  dete.    Ht^oBe  lired  13  jcan  kn^^K*  devodn^ 

;  bat  when  swoilea  bj  the  mekin^  of  the  heswif  whoay  ;•>  the  taiMfiiiwut  and  die  din^ 

■Bniitarii  wow%  it  is  egnai  to  the  JamiML  dpfine  of  her  rriiynes  bone e,   Shewwant^cr- 

HKLO]^  abbes  of  the  Fvaefete,  born  pro^  saajrcfardcdas  asKt^aadgiibftof  e^erj  kind 

abij  01  Paris  in  1101,  died  at  the  coovot  of  were  broo^  to  her  coment.     fisr  remeiae, 

the  Ptentfete»  Chanmennev  Maj  1ft.  IIU.    Of  after  nanj  xewo^al^  knvn  iwtsd  since  IdM^ 

in  widt  thaw  ef  hw  banhMd.  in  tiw 
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P^  la  Cbaiae  in  Paris.    The  letters  of  H4Lolie  mated,  bot  it  is  eertain  that,  thongh  few  at  first, 

and  Abelard  have  been  many  times  publi^ed.  thej  increased  throogh  the  conqaest  of  rebel 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  originals  is  towns,  Ullthej  far  exceeded  the  Spartans  them- 

bj  Victor  Goosin  (4to.,  Paris,  18491     They  selves.    MOller  computes  their  number  to  have 

lo!rm  a  nnique  monament  of  the  miadle  ages,  been  about  224,000,  at  a  time  when  the  Spar- 

and  their  authenticity  is  proved  by  the  impossi-  tans  numbered  but  166,000.    They  were  liable 

bility  of  their  forgery.    The  letters  of  H^loise  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  time  of  war,  gener- 

eapeoially  are  called  by  Hallam,  "  the  first  book  ally  as  light  armed  troops,  and  a  certain  number 

that  gives  any  pleasure  in  reading  produced  in  of  them  attended  on  each  Spartan.    They  were 

Eorope  for  600  years,  since  Boethius's  ^Oonso-  also  in  later  times  much  employed  in  the  navy, 

lations.' "  Only  on  particular  emergencies  did  they  serve 

HELOS,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the  as  heavy  armed  troops,  and  then  they  were  gen- 
territory  of  Laoonia,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  erally  emancipated  after  the  war.  The  manu- 
near  the  Eurotas  and  the  sea.  Its  foundation  mitted  helots  were  not  however  received  into 
was  ascribed  to  Helius,  the  youngest  of  the  the  Perioeci,  but  still  were  a  separate  class, 
tons  of  Perseus,  and  in  very  early  times  it  i^h  under  the  name  of  Keodamodes,  or  newly  en- 
pears  to  have  been  the  principal  town  of  that  franchised.  Particularly  liable  to  sospicion, 
region.  On  being  taken  by  the  Dorians,  its  in-  they  were  often  employed  on  foreign,  service, 
hiS>itants,  as  a  punishment  for  the  obstinacy  of  or  among  the  different  trades  at  Sparta.  At 
their  resistance,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  end  of  the  2d  Messenian  war  (668  B.  0.), 
their  name,  according  to  some  writers,  became  the  Messenians  were  reduced  to  slaverv  and  in- 
in  time  the  general  designation  of  the  Spartan  oorporated  with  the  helots.  In  464  B.  G.  the 
bondmen.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  Heloe  had  helots  revolted,  and  taking  arms  marched  di- 
dwindled  into  a  small  village,  and  in  that  of  rectly  a^nst  Sparta,  which  they  nearly  suc- 
Paoaanias  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Its  probable  ceeded  in  taking.  After  long  and  obstinate 
site  was  not  at  Priniko,  as  Leake  supposes,  but  struggles,  tliey  were  finally  subdued.  The  helots 
near  Blsani,  where  there  are  some  Hellenic  re-  were  constant  subjects  of  apprehension  to  the 
BMins.^ — Helos  at  the  present  day  is  the  name  Spartans,  and  were  sometimes  cruelly  massacred 
of  a  district  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  in  order  to  keep  down  their  numbers,  the  young 
Kirotas,  extending  from  the  mountain  of  Bizani  men  being  sent  out  secretly  to  slaughter  them. 
to  the  frontier  of  Jiaina.  Most  of  the  villages  The  most  noted  of  these  massacres  was  in  424 
of  the  district  are  situated  on  the  low  hills  which  B.  C.  when  2,000  of  the  helots  who  had  ren- 
eodrole  the  plain.  derea  distinguished  services  in  war  were  trea- 

UELOTS  (Gr.  /iX«rrOt  slaves  of  the  Spar-  cheronsly  put  to  death, 
tans,  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  and  tilling  it  for  HELPS,  Abthub,  an  English  author,  bom 
the  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  The  8  cli^ses  in  about  1817.  He  was  educated  at  Trinitv  col- 
Sparta  were  the  Spartans,  the  PerioBci,  and  the  lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  bach- 
•helots.  The  first  two  were  united  together,  elor  of  arts  in  1835,  and,  after  holding  for  sev- 
and  constituted  one  national  aggregate,  known  eral  years  an  office  in  one  of  the  departments 
by  the  common  name  of  Lacedemonians;  but  of  civil  service,  retired  to  his  estate  in  Hamp- 
the  last  was  for  ages  an  entirely  separate  and  in-  shire,  where  he  has  since  devoted  himself  to 
ferior  dass.  There  are  several  derivations  given  literature.  His  earlier  publications,  all  of  which 
of  the  name  helots,  including  that  from  Helos,  appeared  anonymously,  arc :  ^  Thoughts  in  the 
the  Laoonian  town,  but  perhaps  the  most  prob-  CUoister  and  the  Crowd  '*  (London,  1835) ;  **  Es- 
able  is  that  from  the  verb  Ariy,  to  take,  mak-  says  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business^^ 
inff  the  name  signify  captives.  They  had  prob-  (1841) ;  two  dramas  entitled  *^  King  Henry  11.*^ 
ably  resisted  the  Dorian  invasion,  and,  being  and  '*  Catharine  Douglas"  (1843) ;  and  the 
taken  prisoners,  were  reduced  by  the  victors  to  "  Claims  of  Labor"  (1844).  A  work  which 
slavery.  They  were  regarded  as  the  property  much  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  subtle  thinker 
of  the  state,  which  reserved  the  power  of  eman-  and  graceful  writer  was  entitled  *^  Friends  in 
dpating  them,  and  were  attached  to  the  soil,  Council ;  a  Series  of  I(eadings  and  Discourses 
each  Spartan  citizen  receiving  the  number  that  Uieroon"  (1847 ;  6th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1854),  a  col- 
belonged  to  his  allotment  of  land,  without  any  lection  of  essays  with  conversations  interspersed. 
power  to  sell  or  free  them.  With  the  exception  It  was  followed  by  a  similar  work  entitled 
of  the  few  who  lived  in  the  city  as  domestic  **  Companions  of  my  Solitude"  (1851).  His 
servants,  the  helots  occupied  rural  villages  apart  **  Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  and  their 
from  their  masters,  and  with  only  Uie  obliga-  Bondsmen"  (2  vols.,  1848-^52)  was  enlarged 
tion  to  till  the  land,  and  pay  a  certain  proper-  into  the  "  Spanish  Conquest  in  America"  (8 
tion  of  the  produce  to  their  masters  as  rent,  vols.,  1855-7;  republished  in  New  York,  1856- 
The  amount  of  rent  was  82  medimni  (about  120  '7),  in  which  he  narrates  the  origin  and  growth 
bushels)  of  barley  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  negro  slavery.  All  his  writings  are  marked 
of  wine  and  oil  for  each  allotment,  vvliich  was  by  a  philosophical  tone  and  moral  fervor,  and 
Inhabited  by  6  or  7  families.  This  rent  had  Ruskin  confesses  his  obligations,  in  respect  to 
been  eatabli^ed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  any  stjrle,  to  *'  the  beautiful  quiet  English  of  Helps." 
increaaa  of  the  amount  was  imperatively  for-  His  latest  work  is  a  second  series  of  discussions 
bidden.    Their  number  hat  been  variooily  eati-  nnder  the  title  of  '*  Friends  in  Connoil "  (1869). 
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HEDSINGFOBS,  a  city  of  Rnssia,  capital  oentary  B.  0.,  ^irhen  one  of  their  diyiaons,  tha 
of  the  grand  dachj  of  Finland^  eitoated  on  the  so  called  jmi^u«  Tigurinus,  joined  the  Oimbri  on 
golf  of  Finland,  100  m.  £.  S.  £.  from  Abo ;  pop.  their  march  to  invade  Italy,  and  defeated  the 
16,000.  It  was  fonnded  by  Gostavus  I.  of  Swe-  Roman  consul  Lucius  Cassius  (107).  After  the 
den  in  the  16th  century,  burned  by  the  Russians  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  by  MarinS) 
in  1728  and  again  in  1741,  and  finally  ceded  to  tliey  retired  to  their  territory,  where  Uiey  num- 
them  with  the  whole  of  Finland  in  1809.  After  bered  12  towns  and  400  villages.  They  left  it 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  town  of  Abo,  the  again  at  the  time  of  the  first  triumvirate,  invad* 
capital  of  Finland,  the  government  was  trans-  ing  Gaul,  which  had  been  assigned  as  a  province 
ferred  to  Helsingfors  (1819),  and  a  few  years  to  Csssar,  under  the  command  of  Orgetorix,  one 
later  the  town  was  almost  rebuilt.  The  streets  of  their  chiefs.  GsBsar  routed  them  at  Bibrao- 
were  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  public  te  (Autun  in  Burgundj),  and  the  survivors  re- 
buildings  were  erected,  and  from  a  small  and  turned  beyond  the  Jura.  Numerous  Roman 
rather  insignificant  place  it  has  risen  to  be  a  castles  and  colonies  were  now  planted  in  their 
large  and  handsome  city,  and  a  strongly  forti-  land,  which  was  known  under  the  name  of 
fied  naval  station  of  Russia.  It  has  a  fiiie  bar-  Ager  Helvetiorum,  until  it  was  attached  to 
bor,  capable  of  containing  60  or  70  men-of-war,  Transalpine  Graul.  Having  refused  to  acknowl- 
protected  by  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  which  is  edge  Vitellius  as  emperor,  they  were  rigorooa- 
bailt  on  7  i^ands,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  ly  chastised  by  his  generals.  After  that  time 
northern  Gibraltar  on  account  of  its  great  the  Helvetii  almost  disappear  as  a  people.  / 
strength,  the  whole  presenting  a  front  of  about  Their  territory  was  occupied  by  the  Alemanni, 
a  mile  in  length,  ana  mounting  about  800  can-  and  in  its  8.  W.  part  by  the  Burgundians  dur- 
non,  with  a  garrison  stated  at  12,000  men.  In  ing  the  last  perioid  of  the  West  Roman  empire. 
1827  the  emperor  Nicholas  removed  the  univer-  (See  SwrrzEBuiND.) 

sity  of  Abo  to  Helsingfors.    It  is  now  called        HELVETIUS,    Claude  Adrien,   a  French 

the  Alexander  university,  and  has  4  faculties,  philosopher,  bom  in  Paris  in  Jan.  1715,  died 

22  professors,  and  generally  about  400  or  500  Dec.  26,  1771.     His  grandfaUier,  whose  name 

Btodents.    In  the  senate  house  is  a  large  and  Schweitzer  was  afterward  converted  into  Hel- 

valuable  library.     Beside  this,  the  town  con-  vetius,  was  descended  from  a  noble  German 

tains  a  mUitary  academy  with  about  140  stu-  family,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  physi- 

dents,  a  Finnish  society  of  art  and  one  of  science,  cian,  and  dabbled  in  alchemy.    His  father  was 

fine  museums  of  mineralogy  and  zoology,  botan-  also  a  distinguished  medical  man,  and  was  at- 

ical  gardens,  an  observatory,  which  was  partly  tached  to  the  household  of  Queen  Maria  Lesz- 

destroyed  by  fire  in  1845,  and  several  journals,  czynska  of  France.  When  scarcely  23  yean  old, 

otwhich  Xh^  I^nnlaruTi  Allmdnna  Tidning  And  Hel vetius  was  appointed  farmer-general,  with 

the  HeUingfon  Tidninger  are  the  most  impor-  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $60,000.    He  be- 

tant.  Thero  are  manufactories  of  linen,  sailcloth,  came  the  patron  of  philosophers,  wits,  and  men 

and  tobacco.    The  exports  are  fish,  iron,  timber,  of  letters,  whom  he  invited  to  his  table  and 

and  grain.    The  trade  m  grain  and  in  naval  stores  treated  with  princely  liberality.  He  visited  Yol- 

is  especially  active  during  the  summer,  when  the  taire  at  Femey,  Bufibn  at  Montbard,  and  Kon* 

town  is  also  Visited  by  many  strangers  for  sea  te8<}uieu  at  the  chateau  of  Labr^e.    His  oflicial 

bathing.     The  town  was  blockaded  during  the  duties  did  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating  lit- 

Orimean  war,  was  bombarded  Aug.  5,  1855,  eratnre,  science,  and  philosophy ;  but  in  order 

and  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1858.  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  these  fictvorite 

HEL3T,  Bartholomeus  vak  deb,  a  Dutch  pursuits,  he  resigned  his  ofllce  in  1750,  married 
portrait  painter,  bom  in  Haarlem  in  1613,  died  a  few  months  later  the  countess  de  Ligneville, 
m  Amsterdam  in  1670.  His  picture  in  the  and  led  with  his  wife  a  more  retired  life,  mostly 
stadthouse  at  Amsterdam,  representing  80  full  at  his  country  seat  of  Vor^,  in  the  province  of 
length  figures  of  a  train  band,  with  the  Spanish  Perche.  Here,  while  engaged  in  the  composi- 
ambassador  in  the  midst,  was  called  by  Sir  tion  of  his  philosophical  works,  he  laborer!  to 
Joshua  Reynolds  ^  the  first  picture  of  portnuts  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  In 
in  the  world."  He  occasionally  painted  histo-  1768  he  published  anonymously,  under  the  title 
rical  pictures,  but  his  reputation  rests  almost  De  Vesprit^  a  free  and  bold  exposition  of  mate- 
exclusively  upon  his  portraits,  which  are  numer-  rialism,  the  last  word,  as  an  eminent  French  his-  % 
#as  in  the  Netherlands.  torian  designates  it,  of  the  philosophical  move- 

H£LV£LLTN,  a  mountain  of  Cumberland,  ment  of  his  age,  which  was  translated  into  the 

England,  between  Keswick  and  Ambleside.    It  principal  foreign  languages.    The  work  was 

is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  England,  its  proscribed  by  the  pope,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 

summit  being  8,055  feet  above  the  sea.  parliament,  and  burned  by  the  common  hang- 

HELVETII,  an  ancient  people  of  Celtic  ori-  man.  Helvetius  bore  this  visitation  with  phi- 
gin,  who  in  historical  times  occupied  the  coun-  losophic  equanimity,  and  lost  nothing  of  his 
try  between  the  Rhine,  the  lake  of  Constance,  popularity  at  home,  while  it  increased  abroad. 
the  Rhone,  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Jura ;  '^  For  we  must  not  forget,"  says  Louis  Blanc, 
that  is,  somewhat  less  than  the  territory  of  **that  Helvetius  had  a  generous  soul  and  vir- 
modem  Helvetia  or  Switzerland.  They  first  tues  which  refuted  his  doctrine."  When  he  snb- 
^ipear  in  history  toward  the  dose  of  the  2d  seqnently  visited  England  and  Germany,  kingSi 
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princes,  nobles,  and  literary  men  Tied  with  each  lowed  in  r^id  sacceesion,  and  gained  her  the 
oUierto  welcome  him;  he  was  treated  with  ape-  friendship  of  many  distingoished  men.  She 
oial  distinction  by  Frederic  II.,  who  received  him  visited  Scott  at  Abbotsford  and  Wordsworth 
in  his  own  pahice.  On  his  return  to  Yord,  he  at  Rydal  Koimt,  leaving  with  each  the  impres- 
oompleted  a  poem,  Lt  bonheur^  in  6  cantos,  and  a  sion  of  a  singularly  lovely  and  accomplished 
philosophical  treatise,  De  Vhommey  ds  $e$faeuUe9  woman.  In  1881,  after  a  temporary  residence 
VfUdUcttuUei  et  de  mm  education^  both  df  whidi  near  Liverpool  for  the  benefit  of  her  children, 
were  published  after  his  death,  the  latter  by  she  went  to  reside  in  Dublin,  where  one  of  her 
Prince  Gallitzin  (1772).  The  best  edition  of  brothers  was  living.  Her  health,  always  deU- 
his  complete  works  is  that  published  imder  cate,  suffered  by  the  change,  and  after  a  severe 
the  supervision  of  Lefebvre  de  La  Roche,  by  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  1884  she  sank  rapidly, 
P.  Didot  (14  vols.  18mo.f  Paris,  1795). — ^His  and  died  with  gentle  resignation.  Her  last 
wife,  who  contributed  so  much  to  moke  his  life  poem  was  a  **  Sabbath  Sonnet,"  dedicated  to  her 
happy  and  his  home  agreeable  to  Ariends  and  brother.  In  1889  appeared  the  first  collective 
visitors,  survived  him ;  she  retired  to  Auteuil,  edition  of  her  poems,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sis* 
near  Paris,  and  her  house  was  still  open  to  phi-  ter  (7  vols.  12mo.),  followed  in  1848  by  one 
loeophers.  She  was  visited  here  by  Franklin  chronolo^cally  arranged  (1  vol.  8vo.),  and  by 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  her  time,  another  in  6  vols,  in  1850.  In  1886  were  pub- 
On  her  death,  Aug.  12,  1800,  aged  81,  she  be-  lished  ^^  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hcmans,"  by  Ii.  F. 
qneathed  her  property  to  her  friend,  the  cele-  Chorlcy  (2  vols.  12mo.)-  Her  popularity  in  the 
brated  physician  Cabanis.  United  States  dates  from  1826,  when  an  edition 
HEMANS,  Fkuoia  Dobothxa,  an  English  of  her  poems,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of  the 
poetess,  bom  in  liverpool,  Sept.  25, 1794,  died  authoress,  was  published  by  Prof  Andrews 
near  Dublin,  May  12,  1885.  Her  father,  a  mer-  Norton.  Numerous  editions  have  since  appear- 
chant  named  Browne,  was  a  native  of  Irel£aid,  ed,  including  one  in  1850,  with  an  essay  on  her 
but  on  her  mother^s  side  she  was  of  Venetian  genius  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  She  highly  ap> 
descent.  When  she  was  5  years  of  age  com-  predated  her  American  reputation,  and  several 
mercial  disasters  compelled  the  family  to  re-  of  her  minor  pieces  were  suggested  by  char- 
move  to  an  old  mansion  at  Gwryrch,  in  Den-  acters  or  passages  in  American  history. 
bighshire,  Wales,  where  her  childhood  was  HEMATITE,  a  name  applied  to  varieties  of 
passed.  She  began  to  write  poetry  before  the  two  species  of  iron  ore,  viz.,  to  the  red  fibrous 
age  of  10,  being  encouraged  thereto  by  her  variety  of  specular  iron,  to  which  it  properly  ' 
mother.  A  coltoction  of  her  juvenile  poems  belongs  fh>m  the  blood-like  color  of  its  pow- 
was  published  in  1808,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Ear-  der,  and  to  a  variety  of  hydrous  peroxide  of 
ly  Blossoms,"  but  met  with  such  harsh  treat-  iron  or  limonite,  distinguished  by  the  name 
ment  from  the  critics  that  the  authoress  was  of  brown  hematite,  an  ore  of  various  shades  of 
affected  to  illness.  A  2d  volume,  entitled  ^^  The  brown  and  yellow  passing  into  black,  and  giv- 
Domestio  Affections,"  published  in  1812,  was  ing  a  yellowish  powder.  (For  an  account  of  the 
more  successful,  and  encouraged  her  to  pursue  specular  ores,  see  Ibon.)  In  the  United  States 
a  literary  career.  In  the  same  year,  being  then  the  name  hematite  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
A  lovely  girl,  with  golden  hair  and  a  face  radi-  brown  ore,  which  is  well  known  and  highly 
ant  with  poetic  enthusiasm,  she  was  married  to  prized  throughout  the  iron  ore  district  King 
Oapl  Hemans,  by  whom  she  became  the  moUier  east  of  the  Alleghanies  and  extending  irom 
of  6  sons.  Incompatibility  of  tastes  and  tem-  Canada  to  Alabama,  as  described  in  this  work, 
peraments  rendered  the  union  an  unfortunate  voL  i.,  p.  706.  Brown  hematite  is  similar  in  its 
one,  and  when  Capt.  Hemans  went  to  Italy  in  composition  to  the  bog  ores  and  ochres  into 
1818  to  recover  his  health  by  a  residence  in  a  which  it  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations ; 
more  genial  climate,  it  was  tacitly  understood  ochres  in  fact  are  producea  by  roasting  and 
that  the  separation  would  bo  permanent.  From  pulverizing  it.  When  pure  it  consists  of  iron  4 
that  time  they  never  again  met,  although  let-  equivalents  —  108,  or  59  per  cent. ;  oxygen,  6 
ters  frequently  passed  between  them  with  ref-  equivalents  —  48,  or  26.8  per  cent. ;  water,  3 
erence  to  the  education  of  their  children.  Mrs.  equivalents  —  27,  or  14.7  i)er  cent.;  total, 
Hemans  now  rejoined  her  mother  in  Wales,  183,  or  100  per  cent;  a  composition  repre- 
^and  commenced  an  active  literary  life.  She  sented  by  the  formula  2FE«  0%  4~  3H0.  It 
studied  Oerman  and  the  languages  of  southern  is  rarely,  however,  met  with  unmixed  with 
Europe,  translated  from  CamoCns  and  Herrera,  silicious  and  aluminous  matters,  oxide  of  man- 
and  contributed  numerous  pieces  in  prose  and  ganese,  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  aJso  contains 
verse  to  the  magazines  and  annuals.  About  this  oxide  of  zinc  in  quantity  too  minute  to  be  de- 
time  she  published  ^'Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,**  tected  by  chemical  tests,  but  which  ffatheis 
*^  Modem  Greece/*  ^^  Dartmoor,**  a  prize  poem,  upon  the  inner  walls  of  the  furnaces,  ana  forms 
and  "The  Sceptic.**  At  the  suggestion  of  thick  deposits  in  the  course  of  a  long  blast  (See 
Reginald  Heber  she  wrote  her  play  of  "  The  Oadmia.)  Sulphur  is  occasionally  present  in 
Veq>er8  of  Palermo,**  which  failed  on  the  Lon-  the  form  of  iron  pyrites ;  but  ^nerally  the  ores 
doQ  stage,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  are  free  from  it  The  folio wmg  analyses  are : 
Kemble  and  Young,  but  was  well  received  in  1,  of  a  specimen  from  a  solid  bed  of  ore  in 
Edinburgh  toon  afterward.     Her  works  fol-  (Aiitteiiden,  Vt ;  2,  of  a  blaok  manganeaian 
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yarietj  from  WallingftntL  Vt,  both  by  Deniaon 
Olmsted,  Jr. ;  8,  of  one  of  the  varieties  at  West 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes ;  and, 
4,  of  a  specimen  from  the  Araenia  ore  bed, 
Datchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  by  Dr.  Lewis  0.  Beck : 
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The  ore  occurs  in  deposits  of  ochres,  clays, 
and  sands,  of  massive  forms,  as  ledges,  and  in 
loose  imbedded  nodules  and  blocks  of  varions 
shapes,  dae  apparently  to  the  action  of  water. 
Some  present  the  form  of  stalactites  in  glossy 
jet  black  needles  of  pnre  hematite^hile  some 
are  botryoidal  and  mammillary.  xheir  strao- 
tore  is  often  close  and  compact,  resembling 
that  of  bones,  a  textnre  which  adapts  them 
for  bnmishing  tools,  in  which  service  they  are 
caUed  bloodstones.  Among  the  best  varieties 
of  the  ore  are  masses  of  a  honeycomb  strac- 
tore,  light  and  porous,  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
easily  broken  in  pieces.  Portions  of  these  are 
often  of  chocolate  brown  color,  the  structure 
fibrons,  in  ribboned  layers  or  in  diverging  rays. 
The  pieces  often  look  like  petrified  wood,  and 
breai  with  hackly  fracture,  not  unlike  wood 
partially  rotten.  The  pure  mineral  is  of  specific 
gravity  8.6  to  4 ;  its  hardness  is  5  to  5.5.  Ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  loses  water  and  becomes  black 
and  usooUy  magnetic— The  deposits  in  which  the 
brown  hematite  is  usually  found  are  of  obscure 
character  and  origin.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  principally  composed  are  obviously 
those  of  oontignpus  rock  formations,  micaceous 
and  taJcose  sktes,  and  quartz  rock.  These  are 
reduced  in  part  to  clays,  which  by  their  mica- 
ceous or  talcose  character  testify  to  the  source 
from  which  they  came,  and  in  part  to  silicious 
sands,  evidently  a  proauct  of  the  quartz  rock; 
with  these  are  intermixed  fragments  of  the  rocks 
themselves,  and  the  bodies  of  hematite.  These 
materials  usually  lie  against  strata  of  the  meta- 
morphio  limestone,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
same  group  with  the  slates  and  quartz  rock, 
and  follow  it  along  its  course  sometimes  for  half 
a  mile,  the  limestone  often  forming  a  prominent 
narrow  ridge,  its  strata  dipping  at  a  high  angle 
in  the  direction  of  the  ore  beds,  so  as  in  fact  to 
underlie  them.  A  slate  ridge  is  sometimes 
found  next  the  ore,  but  limestone  is  almost  in- 
variably very  near.  Evidences  of  stratification, 
somewhat  obscure,  may  usually  be  observea 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the 
deposits,  conformable  to  that  of  the  under- 
lying formation.  The  deposits  extend  down- 
"ward  to  unknown  depths,  retaining  the  some 
feature  of  irre^lar  distribution  of  their  mate- 
rials so  far  as  they  have  been  foUowed.  In 
many  places  this  exceeds  100  feet    In  Berks 


00.,  Penn.,  the  Moslem  or^  bed  has  been  worked 
165  feet  deep ;  and  the  workmen  say  that  at  the 
bottom  the  ore  fails  and  the  slate  formation  is 
struck.  The  same  statement  is  often  incorrect- 
ly made  at  other  beds,  when  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  work  them  by  reason  of  the  increased 
influx  of  water  or  other  causes  consequent  upon 
the  depth.  There  is  therefore  nothing  known 
with  certainty  as  to  the  depths  these  deposits 
reach.  Their  width  is  little  better  understood.  A 
few  hundred  feet  usually  intervene  between  the 
limestone  and  any  rock  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ore  bed :  but  the  contact  of  the  deposit  with 
the  overlying  stratum  is  everywhere  obscure. 
Toward  tnis  the  ore  is  rarely  found  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  Justify  its  exploration.  The  Amenia 
ore  bed  already  referred  to  is  an  exception  to 
this,  however,  as  massive  bodies  of  hematite 
are  worked  in  an  open  vertical  cut  70  or  80  feet 
deep  close  up  to  a  ridge  of  mica  slate,  the  strata 
of  which  dip  away  from  the  ore.  The  associa- 
tions and  characters  of  the  hematite  ores  point 
to  their  having  been  brought  together  from  some 
former  condition^  and  deposited  like  bog  ores  in: 
the  elongated  basins  in  which  they  are  now 
found.  Yet  the  want  of  a  directly  stratified 
arrangement,  with  the  ores  forming  the  lowest 
layers,  may  suggest  their  being  like  the  bodies 
of  hematite  that  form  the  "  backs"  of  the  cop- 
per lodes  of  the  eastern  Tennessee  mines,  and 
like  the  "  gossans"  everywhere  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  pyritous  beds  occupying 
the  same  position.  To  this  hypothesis  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  when  worked  below  the 
reach  of  atm'ospherio  causes  of  change  no  in- 
crease of  sulphur  is  detected,  and  no  marked 
difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  materials.  Th^ 
depressions  in  which  the  materials  were  re- 
ceived are  an  extraordinary  feature  to  be  re- 
peated with  such  uniformity  along  the  great 
extent  of  the  range  of  the  metamorphic  rocks. 
Their  almost  universal  connection  with  lime- 
stone suggests  the  possibility  of  tjieir  being 
**  limestone  sinks,"  a  common  feature  in  calca- 
reous districts.  The  period  in  which  they  were 
filled  is  alto^ther  obscure.  From  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  Dcd  containing  lignite  and  other 
fossil  vegetable  matters  being  found  in  the  same 
deposit  with  the  hematite,  President  Hitch- 
cock supposes  their  origin  may  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  upper  tertiary.  (See  Bboww 
Coal.)  Along  the  same  range  of  metamorphic 
rocks  nematite  is  also  found  occasionally  in  the 
form  of  beds  included  between  the  strata  of  the 
slates,  under  the  same  conditions  apparentlv  as 
the  specular  and  magnetic  ores  with  which  it 
is  associated.  In  the  highlands,  10  m.  £.  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  a  regular  stratum  of  hematite 
4  feet  and  more  thick  has  been  worked  80  or  40 
feet  below  water,  in  the  metamorphic  slates, 
dipping  with  them  at  a  steep  angle  toward  the 
east.  The  ore  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  affords 
no  evidence  of  becoming  sulphurous  below,  as 
if  it  were  the  result  of  superficial  changes  upon 
pyritous  materials.  In  South  Carolina,  how- 
ever, as    appears  from  the  report   of  Prof. 
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7001067,  hematitea  are  met  ynth  onder  coodi-  log  cage  of  iron  throogh  which  a  corrent  of 
tioos  in  which  thej  seem  to  have  been  thos  water  is  made  to  flow,  woshiog  the  earthy  par- 
prodoced,  aod  are  observed  to  become  solphor-  tides  throogh  the  lower  end,  as  the  lomps  are 
oos  20  feet  below  the  sorface,  aod  to  some  ex-  worked  opward  by  the  action  of  blades  set  ob- 
teat  magnetic  In  the  iJlatoona  hills,  Cass  liquely  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  fine 
00.,  Ga.,  the  writer  ezamioed  in  1842  beds  of  ore  discharged  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is 
hematite  of  excellent  quality  and  extraordi-  called  wash  ore.  For  charcoal  ftimaces  the 
nary  dimensions,  which  could  be  traced  in  sev-  lump  ore  is  osnally  subjected  to  a  process  of 
end  parallel  belts  amoog  the  hills,  following  for  roasting  in  open  heaps,  by  which  it  is  better  pro- 
miles  a  general  course  N.  by  £.,  S.  by  W.,  and  pared  for  the  reduction  process.  This  is  not 
doping  with  the  layers  of  granite  and  mica  and  bo  important  in  the  large  anthracite  furnaces, 
taloose  slates  at  a  steep  angle  toward  the  east.  HEMIPTERA,  an  order  of  insects,  including 
The  surface  woa  frequentlv  covered  with  blocks  what  are  generally  called  bugs,  harvest  flies, 
of  the  ore  over  a  width  of  m>m  50  to  1 60  feet,  and  tree  hoppers,  plant  lice,  &c.  They  are  sucking 
sometimes  even  of  800  feet.  Specular  iron  was  insects,  having  neither  mandibles  nor  maxilla) 
met  with  upon  some  of  the  hills. — ^The  hema-  proper,  hot  a  homy  beak,  curved  along  the 
tites  are  not  limited  to  the  group  of  metomor-  breast  when  not  in  use,  containing  in  its  groove 
phio  rocks ;  but  in  the  middle  states  they  are  delicate  sliarp  bristles  by  which  their  punc- 
also  found  in  deposits  of  comparatively  unim-  tures  are  made.  They  have  4  wings,  of  which 
portant  though  often  workable  dimensions,  in  the  upper  are  generally  thick  at  the  base  and 
the  limestones  and  shales  from  the  lower  silu-  membranous  at  the  ends,  being  as  it  were  half 
rian  to  the  coal  measures;  and  in  the  last  named  elytra  and  half  wings,  whence  the  name  of  the 
they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  beds,  as  at  Mt  order  (from  ^/itcrvr,  half^  and  vrtpov^  wing) ;  in 
Savage,  Kd.,  which  i^pear  as  if  they  were  the  a  few  all  the  wings  are  membranous,  and  some 
argillaceous  carbonates  of  this  formation  altered  are  wingless,  as  the  bed  bug.  The  eyes  are 
by  exposure  to  atmospheric  agents  of  change,  large,  the  antenna)  generally  small,  and  the  tarsi 
tiius  these  ores  appear  to  occur  under  two  con-  in  most  8-jointcd.  They  undergo  a  partial 
diUons :  1,  in  beds,  the  original  materials  of  transformation,  the  larva)  and  pupeo  resembling 
which  have  undergone  a  change  of  character  the  adults  except  in  the  absence  of  wings  and 
without  being  removed  from  tlieir  place ;  and,  the  smaUer  size ;  in  all  the  stages  they  live  in 
2,  in  deposits  the  materials  of  which  have  been  the  same  way,  and  in  all  are  equally  active.  The 
gathered  from  neighboring  sources. — Thehema-  bugs  or  true  hemipUtxi  (ff,heteropUra)  have 
tites  constitute  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  the  semi-opaque  wing  covers  laid  horizontally  on 
in  the  world.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  the  top  of  the  back,  crossing  each  other  6b- 
produced  greater  profits  in  a  short  time ;  but  liquely  at  the  end ;  their  wings  are  horizontal 
none  of  these  have  been  the  source  of  such  long  and  not  plaited ;  tlie  beak  issues  from  the  fore 
continued  and  uniform  prosperity  to  the  conn-  part  of  the  head,  and  is  bent  abruptly  back- 
try  around  them  as  such  dcposists  of  ore  as  the  ward  beneath  the  breast.  English  entomolo- 
Salisbury  bed  of  Connecticut,  the  great  group  gists  have  separated  the  harvest  files,  tree  hop- 
of  the  Cliestnut  hill  mines  in  Columbia  co.,  pera,  plant  lice,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  IT.  ho- 
Penn.,  and  tlie  famous  ore  beds  of  Lehigh  mcptera^  because  the  wing  covers  are  of  the 
and  Berks  counties  in  the  same  state.  Though  same  texture  throughout,  either  transparent  or 
belonging  to  a  class  of  mineral  repositories  not  opaque ;  they  do  not  cross  each  other,  are  not 
regarded  as  inexhaustible,  tlie  Salisbury  beds  horizontal,  but  with  the  wings  are  more  or  less 
have  been  worked  more  than  100  years,  en-  inclined  at  the  sides  of  the  body ;  the  beak  issues 
riching  generations  of  proprietors,  giving  value  from  the  under  side  of  the  head ;  the  insects  of 
to  the  water  power  ana  other  resources  of  tlie  this  division  live  on  vegetable  juices,  while 
region,  and  creating  a  wholesome  industry  by  those  of  the  preceding  live  also  upon  animal 
•opplying  material  for  numerous  furnaces  and  fiuids.  In  the  1st  division,  the  famWy  geocori' 
forges.  The  greater  portion  of  all  the  iron  made  §a  (Latr.),  or  earth  bugs,  have  the  antenna) 
in  the  United  States  is  probably  from  hematite  exposed  and  longer  than  the  head ;  most  are 
ores.    They  are  generally  mined  at  little  ex-  terrestrial,  but  some  live  on  the  surface  of 

Sense,  worked  easily  in  the  blast  furnace,  pro-  water ;  many  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  Tlie 
oce  a  good  yield,  and  make  excellent  qualities  genus  pentatoma  (Oliv.),  or  wood  bugs,  occur 
of  iron  whether  for  foundery  or  forgo  purposes,  chiefly  in  the  warm  countries,  where  they  attain 
Being  oAen  deficient  in  the  silicious  matters  a  considerable  size,  and  are  marked  with  bril- 
reqnired  to  make  a  glassy  cinder,  the  magnetic  liant  colors;  they  live  on  vegetable  juices,  and 
oxides,  which  have  commonly  more  or  lees  sometimes  on  those  of  other  insects ;  they  ex- 
quartz  inteniiixed,  are  advantageously  employ-  hole  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  adhere  to  what- 
ed  with  the  hematites  in  the  proportion  of  one  ever  they  touch  ;  De  Geer  relates  that  the 
third  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  charge  of  ore.  young  of  the  P.  griseum  (Linn.)  in  troops  of 
The  hematites  are  extracted  in  the  fonn  of  clear  80  or  40  follow  their  motlier  on  trees  as  chick- 
coarse  lumps,  and  in  fine  ore  which  is  mixed  ens  follow  a  hen.  In  the  genus  coreus  (Fab.) 
with  the  associated  clays  and  other  foreign  mat-  the  head  is  generally  triangular,  sunk  witlK>ut 
tera.  This  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  washing  apparent  neck  into  the  thorax ;  the  eves  small 
in  a  corrent  of  water  or  in  a  cylindrical  revol?-  bat  prominent ;  the  l^gs  long  and  sleniier ;  they 
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feed  both  OD  vegetable  and  animAlJoioefl,  exhale  sake  of  their  droppings  or  for  the  sap  which 

a  strong  odor,  and  present  often  strange  forms  oozes  from  their  punctures.    The  frog  hoppers 

and  spiny  armature.    Here  belongs  the  well  {cercopu.  Fab.)  possess  still  greater  leaping 

known  squash  bug  ((7.  tristUy  De  Geer),  whose  powers;  the  larv»  eztraot  the  sap  of  aloex^ 

odor  when  handled  is  too  powerful  to  be  agree-  willows,  &c.,  in  such  quantity,  that  it  ooeea 

able.    In  tlie  genus  lygceus  (Fab.)  belong  tlie  from  their  bodies  continually  in  little  bubUei^ 

chinch  bugs,  so  destructive  in  the  fields  of  com  whose  white  foam  completely  covers  them  dnr- 

and  wheat  at  the  South  and  West ;  the  white-  ing  the  period  of  their  transformation ;  this  ia 

winged  species  (Z.  leucoptertu,  Say)  is  provided  cabled  frog  spittle  and  cuckoo  spittle.    The  leaf 

with  wings,  and  measures  about  A  of  an  inch  hoppers  {tettigonia^  Geoffr.)  are  very  small,  but 

in  length ;  the  general  color  is  black,  with  white  handsome,  agile,  and  destructive  to  vegetation ; 

wing  covers  margined  with  black,  and  reddish  vines,  rosaceous  plants,  beans,  &c,  suffer  maoh 

yellow  legs,  beak,  and  hinder  edge  of  thorax;  from  their  exhausting  punctures;  tobaoco  fuini- 

the  young  and  wingless  ones  are  bright  red —  gations  and  the  appbcation  of  whale  oil  soan  in 

described  ixt  the  "  Prairie  Farmer'^  for  Dec.  1845,  solution  are  the  best  remedies.    Some  plant  Moe 

and  Sept.  1850.    Plant  bugs  of  the  genus  j^Ay-  have  the  power  of  leaping,  though  both  sexes, 

tocoris,  of  small  size,  are  very  destructive  m  when  mature,  are  winged ;  these  belong  to  the 

flower  and  vegetable  gardens ;  one  species  in  genus  ptylla  (Geoffr.),  live  on  pear  and  other 

particular  enters  into  the  long  list  wluch  have  trees,  sucking  the  juices  of  the  young  twigs,  and 

been  erroneously  supposed  to  produce  the  po-  are  far  less  prolific  than  the  aphides ;  these  tap 

tato  rot.    The  genus  iyrtis  (Fab.)  have  a  single  suckers  are  attended  by  swarms  of  ants  and  flie^ 

claw  on  the  anterior  feet,  with  which  they  seize  attracted  by  the  sweet  fluid  which  flows  from 

flies  and  other  insects;  the  ^Higer"  so  destruc-  their  bodies;  young  trees  are  often  killed  by 

tive  to  pear  trees  in  Europe  belongs  to  the  genus  them.    From  the  family  eoceida  are  obtained 

tingit  (Fab.) ;  the  bed  bug  (cimex  leetularius)  the  scarlet  grain  and  cochineal  of  commerce, 

has  been  described  under  Epizoa  ;  a  species  of  now  ascertained  to  be  insects  or  bark  lice  of  the 

reduviui  is  destructive  to  the  cotton  crop,  stain-  genus  eoeciLi   (Linn.)  (see  Coohinejll)  ;    the 

ing  the  balls  red,  and  causing  them  to  fall  pre-  mealy  bug  of  our  greennouses  is  the  C.  Adanu 

maturely ;  hydrometra  and  some  allied  species  dum ;  the  C.  hesperidum  infests  the  myrtle, 

run  upon  the  surface  of  water,  and  have  been  These  lice  are  destroyed  by  the  wren,  chicka- 

found  in  considerable  numbers  in  mid  ocean  in  dee,  and  ichneumon  flies ;  strong  soap  and  alka- 

the  tropics.  In  the  family  hydrocorisa^  or  water  line  solutions  will  also  kill  them, 

bugs,  belong  the  genus  nepa  (Linn),  commonly  HEMLING,    or   more    properly    Mbmlihg, 

called  water  scorpions,  from  having  the  anterior  Haks,  a  Flemish  painter,  born  probably  in  or 

legs  in  the  form  of  hooked  nippers ;  they  prey  near  Bruges  between  1425  and  1485,  died  prob- 

npon  other  insects,  and  are  very  voracious ;  in  ably  in  Spain  shortly  subseauent  to  1500.    Ao- 

some  tribes  the  posterior  legs  are  much  ciliated,  cording  to  Kugler,  he  was  the  scholar  of  Roger 

resembling  oars,  enabling  tiiem  to  swim  with  .  of  Bmges,  and  one  of  the  best  artists  of  ihib 

great  swittness,  and  often  on  their  backs. — In  school  of  Van  Eyok.    He  is  supposed  to  have 

the  homopterous  division,  the  8  principal  tribes  visited  Italy  and  Germany  in  middle  life,  and  ia 

are  the  eieadadc^  already  described  under  Hab-  said  to  have  served  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bur- 

VIST  Flt  ;  aphidida^  or  plant  lice,  noticed  under  gundy  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  painter  and 

Aphis  ;  and  the  eoeeidmy  or  bark  lice,  described  soldier.    After  the  battles  of  Granson  (1476) 

under  Coohinxal.    In  some  of  the  eieadadcB,  ao-  and  Morat  (1476),  in  which  he  followed  the  for- 

cording  to  Dufour,  the  stomach  or  chylific  ven-  tunes  of  his  patroo,  he  gained  admittance  into 

tricle  is  remarkably  long,  with  many  convolutions  the  hospital  of  St.  John  in  Bruges,  'penniless 

of  an  intestioe-like  tube  ascending  and  reopen-  and  disabled  by  wounds,  and,  out  of  gratitude 

ing  into  its  cavity — a  remarkable  physiological  for  the  attentions  which  he  received,  painted 

fact    The  lantern  fly  (Julgora),  said  to  give  for  the  institution  some  of  his  flnest  works, 

forth  a  light  from  the  end  of  its  prolonged  soout.  Two  of  these,  altarpieces  with  wings,  are  in- 

has  been  alluded  to  under  Fibe-flt.    The  tree  scribed  with  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  year, 

hoppers  (membraeU,  Fab.)  have  the  habits  of  1479.    In  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  is  also  the 

the  harvest  flies,  but  they  make  no  drunmiing  celebrated  reliquary  of  St.  Ursula,   a  shrine 

sound,  and  leap  and  fly  to  a  considerable  dis-  about  4  feet  in  length,  on  the  longer  sides  of 

tance,  even  to  250  times  their  length ;  in  the  which  in  6  compartments  is  painted  the  history 

same  proportion  a  man  should  be  able  to  vault  of  the  saint.  These  pictures  are  among  the  roost 

through  the  air  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  interesting  productions  of  the  Flemish  school, 

mile;  they  pass  their  time  on  plants,  always  Of  the  100  pictures  by  Hemling  which  RaUi- 

placed  lengthwise  of  the  limbs,  with  the  head  geber  enumerates,  but  a  small  number  are  prob- 

toward  the  end  of  the  branches;  from  their  ably  genuine,  and  these  are  among  the  most 

conical  shape,  dark  color,  and  fixed  position,  precious  specimens  of  early  Flemish  art. 

they  look  much  like  tlie  thorns  of  a  tree ;  locust  HEMLOCK,  a  vegetable  poison,  the  nature 

and  oak  trees  and  many  vines  suffer  from  the  of  which  is  now  unknown,  much  used  by  the 

abstraction  of  their  sap  by  these  insects  and  ancient  Athenians  for  the  execution  of  criminally 

from,  the  injury  done  to  their  leaves.     Tree  and  famous  as  the  means  employed  for  putting 

facyppm  are  often  surrounded  by  ants,  for  the  Socrates  to  death.    It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
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haye  been  the  canium  maeulatum^  a  wild  tun-  dooed  by  difference  of  dimate.     It  has  been 

beUiferons  phmt,  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  long  used  araoog  eastern  nations  as  a  nenroos 

fern-like  leaves  and  greenish  white  flowers,  stimnlant,  and  in  India  is  spoken  of  as  the  ^^  in- 

naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  possessing  creaser  of  pleasure,  the  exciter  of  desire,  the 

highly  narcotic  properties;*  by  others  to  have  canser  of  a  reeling  gait,  the  laughter  mover," 

bMn  the  dcuta  etfOM,  a  plant  somewhat  re-  &c  (Eoyle,  ^  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Moun* 

sembling  the  former  in  fi^pearance  and  effects,  tains^^.    In  the  East  several  different  prepam- 

bnt  more  dangerous.  tions  of  the  plant  are  ordioarily  found  in  com- 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.    See  Fir.  merce.    The  hashish  of  the  Arabians  consists 

HEMORRHAGK    See  HjofORBHAOB.  of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  the  plants  col- 

HEMORRHOIDS.    See  Hjemobrhoids.  lected  immediately  after  inflorescence.    Gunjah 

HEMP,  the  common  name  of  the  annual  and  hang  are  Indian  preparations ;  the  former 

plant  cannabis  satica^  natural  order  eannahina-  consists  of  the  stems,  leaf  stalks,  and  leaves,  dried 

esd,  and  also  of  the  tough  flbreobtaioed  from  its  and  pressed  together  in  masses  about  the  size 

stem  and  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  flngor,  while  the  bang  is  composed  of  the 

of  cordage.    The  name  is  also  fi^plied  to  va-  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  the  plant.  Churrus 

rious  other  fibres  of  different  genera  of  plants,  is  an  intoxicating  resinous  substance  which  ex- 

Thns  the  so  called  Manila  hemp  is  not  a  true  ndes  from  the  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

hemp,  but  a  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  This  is  collected  by  its  adhering  to  the  leathern 

the  Mum  textUiSy  a  species  of  wild  plantain,  garments  of  men,  who  run  in  hot  weather 

which  grows  in  crreat  abundance  in  the  Spice  through  the  hemp  fields,  brushing  off  the  secre- 

and  Philippine  i^ands,  where  it  is  used  by  tiie  tion  by  the  violence  of  their  movements.    The 

natives  for  manufacturing  cloth  and  cordage,  purest  of  this  material,  called  waxen  churrus, 

It  is  largely  imported  into  the  United  States,  is  carefhlly  collected  by  hand.  In  medicine,  an 

and  spun  into  the  so  called  grass  or  Manila  alcoholic  extract  and  a  tincture  are  employed. 

Xlt  is  collected,  separated  fh>m  the  vege-  Indian  hemp  calms  pain  and  relieves  spasms, 

tissue,  and  dried  somewhat  in  the  manner  without  causing  either  constipation  or  loss  of  ap- 

of  ordinary  hemp.    Jute  hemp  is  a  product  of  petite.    In  large  doses  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind 

two  species  of  corthorus^  C.  eapsularis  and  (7.  of  intoxication,  which  in  some  cases  is  attended 

•UtartuSy  plants  allied  to  Uie  Imden  tree.    Its  with  soothing  and  agreeable  reverie,  in  others 

itte  is  particularly  for  coarse  bagging.     The  with  a  disposition  to  exhilaration,  laughter. 

Sunn  hemp  of  Hindostan,  known  also  by  va-  singing,  and  dancing.    Occasionally  it  renders 

rious  other  names,  is  obtained  from  the  eroto^  its  devotee  quarrelsome  and  disposed  to  vio- 

laria  juneea,  and  resembles  the  Jute,  being  lence.    A  condition  resembling  catalepsy  has 

somewhat  coarser  and  stronger ;    it  is  well  likewise  been  produced.    After  the  first  effects 

known  in  commerce  as  the  material  of  gunny  pass   off,  there  is  left  a  tendency  to  sleep, 

cloth.    Many  6ther  fibres  answering  the  pur-  Its  continue  employment  seems  to  impair  the 

poses  of  hemp  are  obtained  in  the  i^t  Indies,  intellect  and  to  produce  insanity.    The  Hindoos 

and  among  them  that  of  the  ealoee  or  rhcca^  the  and  Arabians  are  much  more  susceptible  of  its 

product  of  Boehmeria  nitea^  is  reputed  to  be  infiuence  than  northern  Europeans  or  Amer- 

Doth  stronger  and  cheaper  than  the  genuine  icans.    Of  the  medicinal  preparations,  the  dose 

hemp  of  Russia.    But  it  is  auestionable  whetb-  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  from  1  to  5  grains ; 

er,  alter  being  worn  out  in  the  form  of  rope,  the  of  the  tincture,  fVom  10  minims  to  a  dram. — The 

material  can  afterward  be  converted  to  any  true  hemp  plant  belongs  to  the  nettle  tribe.    It 

other  useful  purpose,  as  for  making  paper  or  grows  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  the  stalk  is 

oakum.    It  is  this  quality  that  gives  additional  rough,  consisting  of  a  woody  core  surrounded  by 

vatue  to  genuine  hemp,  and  is  wanting  in  Ma-  a  fibrous  gluey  covering.  At  what  time  or  where 

nila  and  the  other  white  fibres.     Upon  the  this  was  first  used  for  spinning  or  weaving  is  not 

American    continent  are   also   found  various  known.  The  Scythians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 

Snta  which  produce  fibres  designsted  as  hemp,  have  manufactured  fine  garments  from  it,  and  it 

e  so  called  Sisal  hemp,  including  the  Pita,  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  India,  whence  it 

Bosquil,  and  others,  grows  wild  and  is  also  cul-  n>reaa  westwtmi  into  Europe,  and  finally  to 

tivated  in  Yucatan.    It  is  the  product  of  sev-  America.    In  cold  climates  tJie  plant  possesses 

era!  species  of  agave  and  aloe,  and  resembles  in  less  of  the  narcotic  quality,  and  is  more  valued 

its  qualities  Manila  hemp.     It  is  largely  em-  for  its  fibre,  which  is  tougher  and  stronger,  and 

ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  coffee  bsgs.    In  more  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 

1837  its  cultivation  was  introduced  into  the  canvas,  than  is  that  of  plants  grown  in  hot  cli- 

United  States,  and  in  Florida,  whore  the  plants  mates.  Hemp  of  slender  fibre  suitable  for  canvas 

have  become  naturalized,  the  leaves  have  grown  grows  very  well  upon  a  poor  soil ;  but  when  cul- 

to  the  length  of  10  feet,  and  produced  fibres  Uvated  for  heavy  cordage  it  requires  a  very  rich 

superior  to  those  of  Manila  hemp. — Indian  hemp  soil,  of  which  it  takes  full  possession,  excluding 

{(}.  Indiea)  must  be  carefullv  distinguished  from  every  weed.    The  tsll  slender  plants  which  bear 

tm^num  eannabinum^  which  in  the  United  flowers  alone  also  produce  fine  elastic  flbres,  while 

flutes  has  the  same  trivial  name.  Botanists  find  those  bearing  the  fVuit  and  growing  together 

that  there  is  no  characteristic  difference  between  with  the  others  are  of  coarser  and  tougher  msk" 

itand  O^.icUJMK,  bntthatit  is  a  mere  vtfiety  pro«  terial.  The  former  also  oome  to  maturity  oooiMr 
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than  th«  latter,  and  are  sometimes  gathered  by  100  of  seed.  Bat  little  American  hemp  lias 
themselves,  the  stalks  being  polled  tip  bj  the  ever  been  exported.  The  ainonnt  raised  in  the 
roots.  These  and  also  tiie  tops  are  cat  of^  and  Union  in  1858  has  been  estimated  at  84^000  torn, 
the  stalks  are  tied  into  bandies.  The  gathering  worth  $100  per  ton.  The  product  to  the  acre 
of  the  other  plants  is  sometimes  4  weeks  later,  is  from  700  to  1,000  lbs.  It  is  cnstomary  to 
Hie  separation  of  the  long  fibres  that  constitute  cultivate  in  separate  fieMs  the  plants  grown  for 
the  woody  portion  of  the  stalk  is  effected  by  the  the  seed  and  those  for  the  fibre ;  and  in  the 
process  of  retting  or  rotting,  similar  to  that  de-  former  case  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills,  in  the 
scribedunderFLAx;  the  stems  are  however  dried  latter  broadcast  The  seed  plants  are  oat 
both  before  and  after  this  process.  The  effect  after  the  first  sharp  frosty  either  late  in  Septem- 
of  the  retting  is  to  dissolve  the  vegetable  glue  ber  or  early  in  October ;  and  they  easily  shed 
that  holds  the  fibres  toother,  and  to  decompose  their  seeds  under  the  flfdl.  The  stalks  are  too 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  bark  and  medulla  that  coarse  and  harsh  to  serve  any  other  purpose 
covers  the  fibres,  and  render  it  easy  of  removal  than  to  make  charcoal  for  the  powder  mills, 
by  the  subsequent  processes  of  breaking  or  beat-  The  plants  grown  for  the  fibre  are  generally 
ing  with  mallets,  scutching,  and  hatohelling.  ready  to  be  gathered  about  the  middle  of  An- 
Various  methods  of  retting  are  practised,  as  by  gust.  They  are  either  pulled  or  reaped  close  to 
exposing  the  dried  stems  to  the  action  of  water  Uie  ground,  and  in  either  case  are  left  a  few 
in  ponds  or  streams,  or  by  leaving  them  under  days  spread  about  to  cure.  They  are  then  bun* 
the  snow.  The  fine  Italian  garden  hemp  and  the  died  and  stacked,  and  if  they  are  thus  left  in  the 
Marienburg  hemp  are  acted  upon  by  the  dew. —  field  a  year  or  more,  the  quality  of  the  fibre  ap- 
The  principal  hemp-producing  conn  tries  are  Bus-  pears  to  be  improved.  In  Kentucky  dew  rot- 
sia,  Italy^  Hollano,  Turkey,  Great  Britain,  the  ting  is  commonly  practised.  Water  rotting  is 
East  Indies,  and  the  United  States.  St  Peters-  thought  to  produce  better  hemp,  but  want  of 
burg  exports  this  product  largely,  receiving  it  water  in  September,  and  a  prejudice  against 
from  various  parts  of  Russia.  It  is  stated  that  handling  the  water-rotted  plants,  are  obsta- 
for  the  English  and  American  markets  alone  cles  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this 
from  20,000  to  80,000  tons  have  been  annually  practice.  Dew  rotting  is  conducted  from  the 
exporteo.  and  during  the  Crimean  war  its  value  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December, 
increasea  from  $200  to  more  than  $600  per  ton.  In  February  and  March  the  hemp  which  had 
Special  attention  is  given  in  St.  Petersburg  to  its  been  bundled  and  left  in  the  field  or  under  sheds 
storage  and  shipment,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  is  broken  and  dressed,  generally  in  the  open  air 
prevent  the  bundles  from  becoming  damp,  in  by  a  large  fire.  The  machine  employed  is  the 
which  condition  the  hemp  would  be  liable  to  common  hand  brake,  similar  to  that  used  for 
ferment  as  in  the  retting  process.  The  best  fiax.  The  cultivator  thus  separates  the  woody 
Russian  hemp  is  said  to  be  that  of  Riga,  which  particles  from  the  fibre,  but  generally  leaves 
is  brought  down  the  Dtina.  English  hemp  is  the  further  process  of  scutching  for  the  mana- 
chiefly  woven  into  coarse  sheeting  and  shirting  facturer.  Much  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  Uie 
for  laboring  men,  and  into  the  cloth  called  buck-  neighboring  villages,  where  the  hemp  is  con- 
aback,  of  which  coarse  towels  and  table  cloths  verted  into  cotton  bagging,  bales,  and  cordage, 
are  made.  The  material  improves  in  whiteness  Its  average  value  is  from  $4  to  $5  per  100  1^., 
as  it  is  worn,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  it  much  and  at  the  latter  price  it  is  considered  the  most 
resemble  Irish  linens. — Attempts  were  made  at  profitable  of  all  crops. — Hemp  possesses  several 
a  very,  early  period  to  cultivate  both  flax  and  valuable  properties  beside  those  already  named, 
hemp  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  the  seeds  being  The  plant  is  said  to  be  so  repellent  to  noxious 
ordered  there  in  1629.  In  Virginia  hemp  was  insects,  such  as  caterpillars,  that  when  sown  as 
grown  and  spun  by  Gapt  Matthews  previous  a  border  around  cabbage  plantations,  these  ve- 
to 1648.  In  1651  its  culture  was  encouraged  getables  are  entirely  protected  from  their  rav- 
by  bounties  offered  by  the  government,  as  was  ages.  The  seeds  not  only  furnish  the  oil  men- 
that  of  flax  in  1657.  But  the  greater  profit  tioned  above,  but  an  emulsion  is  obtained  from 
derived  from    tobacco  has   always   operated  them  which  is  usefully  applied  in  infiammation 

r'nst  the  culture  of  hemp.    In  Pennsylvania  of  the  mucous  membranes.    They  serve  also  as 

the  bounties  offered  by  the  government  an  excellent  food  for  birds ;  and  in  Russia  and 

of  the  colony  in  1780  failed  to  render  this  an  Poland  they  are  moreover  bruised  or  roasted, 

important  crop.    Its  culture  has  proved  most  mixed  with  salt,  and  eaten  upon  bread  by  peo- 

Baooessful  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  and  pie  of  all  classes.    To  some  extent  the  hemp 

more  recently  in  Missouri.    It  has  also  pros-  nbre  has  been  spun  in  Great  Britain,  as  before 

pered  to  considerable  extent  in  the  other  north-  remarked,  for  the  purposes  of  linen.    The  same 

em,  and  in  the  north-eastern  states.    In  the  application  of  American  hemp  has  recently  been 

northern  part  of  New  York  the  crop  is  valued  made  at  the  mills  in  Massachusetts,  as  appears 

chiefly  for  the  seed,  of  which  from  20  to  more  by  publications  of  Nov.  1859.    Owing  to  the 

than  40  bushels  are  obtained  to  the  acre,  and  deficient  supply  and  inferior  quality  of  flax  fur- 

the  value  of  which  is  from  $8  to  $6  pei;  bushel,  nished  to  the  mills,  hemp  is  now  employed  to  a 

It  produces  a  drying  oil,   which  is  used  by  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute.  Refuse  flax 

painters,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.    From  20  or  hemp  is  also  prepared  by  some  process  to  re- 

to  S6  parts  of  oil,  it  is  stiUed,  are  obtained  from  semble  cotton,  and  is  saoce«sfully  employed  in^ 
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terwoyenwith  ibis  fibre  to  produce  fabrics  said  CoUopiia  et  Timon  (1708);  the  ^  Flatus^  of 

to  be  eqoal  in  appearance  and  darabilitj  to  those  Aristophanes  (1744) ;  **  Notes  and  Emendations 

of  cotton  alone.    As  a  medicine,  the  extract  of  on  Xenophon  of  Epbesns"  (1784).    Hb  life  has 

hemp  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  resembling  opium  been  wntten  by  Kuhnken  (Leipsic,  1768  and 

except  that  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels  1789 ;  new  ed.  by  Lindemann,  1822). — ^Fbaks, 

nor  check  the  secretions.    It  is  recommended  in  a  philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 

eases  of  neuralgia,  gout,  rheumatism,  convul-  Ley  den  in  1720,  died  at  the  Hague  in  1700. 

lions,  mental  depression,  &c.  He  was  in  the  senrice  of  the  United  Provinces 

HEMPEL,  Charles   Juurs,   an  American  as  first  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  state.    He 

physician  and  writer  on  medicine,  bom  in  So-  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  pbi- 

ungen,  Prussia,  Sept.  5, 1811.  He  studied  med-  loeophy,  and  his  complete  philosophical  works 

Seine  in  Paris,  and  in  1885  emigrated  to  the  were  published  in  Paris  (1702). 

United  States,  where  he  has  since  resided.    He  HEN.    See  Cook. 

was  graduated  at  the  university  of  New  York,  HENBANE    {hyotcyamui^    Touraefort),    a 

and  subseouently  practised  medicine  in  that  somewhat  rare  but  highly  danserous  weed,  be- 

dty  accoraing  to  the  system  of  Hahnemann,  longing  to  the  nightshades  {aolanaee(B\  seen  in 

whose  therapeutical  views  he  had  adopted  pre-  waste  places,  rubbish  heaps,  and  on  the  sites  of 

Tious  to  his  arrival  in  America,  and  whose  prin-  old  houses ;  remarkable  for  a  singular  beauty 

oipal  works  as  well  as  those  of  others  of  that  of  its  flowers,  as  well  as  for  its  fetid,  viscid 

i^ool  he  has  translated  and  edited.    In  1857  stems,  and  clasping,  sinuate- toothed,  and  angled 

he  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medica  leaves.    There  are  many  species  of  henbane, 

and  therapeutics  in  the  homoeopathic  medical  but  the  one  most  common  in  the  United  States 

eollege  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  where  is  an    adventitious  weed   from   Europe,  the 

be  now  resides.    Among  his  publications  are,  a  H,  niger  of  botanists.    Its  seeds  are  small,  fl.nt, 

'^  Grammar  of  the  German  Language^*  (2  vols,  kidney-shaped,  resembling  beans,  and  suggest- 

12mo.,  New  York,  1842),  and  ^*  Trae  Organiza-  ing  the  classic  name  of  hyodeyamuSy  t.  ^.,  swino 

tion  of  the  New  Church*'  (12mo.,  1848),  the  beans,  being,  it  is  said,  eaten  with  impunity  bv 

latter  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  hog,  though  avoided  by  other  creatures.    A 

Swedenborg,  if  AiUy  developed,  must  lead  to  an  very  powerful  extract  is  procurable  from  them, 

organization  of  society  simikr  to  that  proposed  and  an  alkali  which  crystallizes  in  acicular 

by  Charles  Fourier.    On  medical  subjects  he  forms,  having  a  silky  lustre.    Its  action  is  ex- 

bas  published  translations  of  Hahnemann's  i/o-  tremely  narcotic  and  fatal,  like  nicotine.    Tlie 

Uria  Medica  Pura  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1846) ;  of  Jahr  leaves  are  usually  employed  in  medicine,  and 

and  Possart's  ^^  New  Manual  of  the  Homoeopatliio  they  are  sometimes  smoked  to  cure  the  tooth- 

Materia  Medica^'  (8vo.,  1849);  of  Johr's  '^New  ache.    The  principal  use  made  of  hyoscjamus 

Manual ''  (2  vols.  8vo.),  to  which  a  third  volume  in  medicine  is  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  in  cases 

was  added  by  Dr.  Hempel  as  a  separate  work,  where  that  article  disagrees  with  the  patient, 

under  the  title  of  **  Complete  Repertory  of  or  is  contra-indicated  by  particular  symptoms. 

Homoeopathic    Materia   Medica'*    (1853),    &c.  It  has  been  favorably  employed  in  nervous  dis- 

His  most  recent  work  is  entitled  ^*  A  Compre-  eases.    It  is  however  ratlier  a  secondary  medi- 

bensive  System  of  Ilomwopatliic  Materia  Medica  cine,  to  be  resorted  to  after  the  fiiilure  of 

and  Therapeutics"  (8vo.,  1859).  opium.    It  is  also  used  in  the  form  of  a  poultice 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  bound-  in  cancer  and  glandular  swellings. 

•d  N.  E.  by  tlie  Little  Missouri,  and  8.  W.  by  HENDERSON,  the  name  of  5  counties  in 

Red  river;  area,  1,880  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1854,  the  United  States.    I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  Caro- 

6,892,  of  whom  2,036  were  slaves.    The  surface  lina,  bordering  on  S.  Carolina,  bounded  S.  by 

is  hilly,  the  soil  sandy  and  fertile.    The  produc-  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  drained  by  French  Broad 

tions  in  1854  were  341,230  bushels  of  Indian  river;  area,  425  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,858, of 

com,  6,277  of  wheat,  48,245  of  oats,  and  17,424  whom  924  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly, 

bales  of  cotton.  Red  river  is  navigable  by  steam-  and  the  soil  adapted  chiefly  to  grazing.    The 

boats.    Capital,  Washington.  productions  in  1850  were  163,186  bushels  of  In- 

HEMSTERUUYS,  Tidebits,  a  Dutch  critic  dian  corn,  559  of  wbent,  450  lbs.  of  tobacco, 

and  philologist,  born  in  Groningen  in  1685,  died  and  49,907  of  butter.    There  were  21  churches, 

in  Leyden,  April  7,  17C6.    He  was  the  son  of  a  and   1,680    pupils    attending   public    schools, 

physician  of  Gn»uingen,  and  entered  the  nni-  Capital,  Ilendersonville.     11.  A  N.  E.  co.  of 

Tersity  of  that  place  at  the  fxg^  of  14  years.  At  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  the  Neches  and  S.  W.  by 

19  years  of  ogo  he  was  appointed  professor  of  '  Trinity  river ;  area,  984  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 

mathematics   and  philosophy  at  Amsterdam.  8,685,  of  whom  827  were  slaves.    The  surface 

While  there  he  published  his  edition  of  tho  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  wa- 

Onomastieon  of  Pollux  (1706).    In  I7l7  he  was  tered.    The  productions  in  1850  were  81  bales 

made  professor  of  Greek  at  Franeker,  and  in  of  cotton,  81,850  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  4,- 

1740  professor  of  Greek  history  at  Leyden,    He  458  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  121  pupils 

introauced  into  tho  study  of  Greek  what  has  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in 

been  called  the  analogical  method.    His  writ-  1858,  $&26,400.    Capital,  Athens.   III.  AW.  co. 

ings  are  few,  but  remarkable  fur  great  research  of  Tenn.,  drained  by  Beech  and  Big  Sandy  rivers; 

•M  atady  s  among  them  are  editions  of  Luciani  areai  780  sq.  n^. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,164,  of  whom 
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S,69i  were  slATes^  It  has  a  nearijr  kyel  sor-  and  Geological  Distribution  of  the  Plants.^  The 
ho9j  is  well  timbered,  and  boa  a  fertile  soil,  ^^Micrographic  Dictionary/*  which  he  edited  in 
aaitable  for  grain,  grass,  and  the  vine.  The  concert  with  Dr.  Griffith,  and  to  which  he  con- 
productions  in  18&0  were  562,280  bushels  of  In-  tribated  all  the  articles  on  vegetable  physiology, 
dian  com,  70,553  of  oats,  6,212  bales  of  cotton,  was  also  completed  in  1857.  Mr.  Henfrey  is  an 
65,720  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  66,898  of  butter,  active  contributor  to  scienUfic  periodicals,  has 
There  were  80  grbt  mills,  7  saw  mills,  9  translated  many  botanical  works  from  the  Ger- 
churches,  and  800  pupils  attending  public  man,  and  constructed  the  maps  and  wrote  the 
schools.  Capita],  Lexington.  IV.  A  N.W.  co.  letterpress  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
of  Ky.,  separated  from  Ind.  on  the  N.  by  the  plants  in  Johnston^s  ^^  Physical  Atlas.^'  He  is 
Ohio  river,  and  drained  also  by  Green  river;  examiner  in  natural  science  to  the  royal  military 
area,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,171,  of  whom  academy  and  to  the  society  of  arts,  is  a  fellow 
4,397  were  slaves.  It  abounds  in  coal,  has  a  of  the  royal  and  linncean  societies,  and  in  1854 
hilly  surface,  and  is  fertile  in  grtun  and  tobacco,  succeeded  Edward  Forbes  as  professor  of  bot- 
The  productions  in  1850  were  926,865  bushels  any  at  King's  college,  London, 
of  Indian  corn,  71,618  of  oats,  4^292,960  lbs.  of  HENGIST,  in  English  history,  the  name  of 
tobacco,  and  16,259  of  wool.  There  were  4  a  Jutish  prince,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  15  churches,  Kent,  who  is  said  to  have  died  about  488,  but 
and  511  pupils  attending  public  schools.  A  whose  very  existence  is  doubted  by  recent  his- 
railroad  has  been  protected  to  pass  through  this  torians.  He  was  a  reputed  descendant  of  Woden, 
county,  connecting  NashTille,  Tenn.,  with  a  and  in  company  with  his  brother  Horsa,  having 
point  on  the  Ohio  opposite  Evansville,  Ind. ;  sailed  on  a  marauding  expedition  with  some  300 
and  another  to  run  from  the  town  of  Henderson  men  in  3  vessels,  landed  in  449  on  the  British 
to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  coast  at  Ebbsfleet,  near  Richborough,  in  the  isle 
rivers.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $2,507,-  of  Thanet.  Finding  the  British  chieftains  in 
559.  Capital,  Henderson.  V.  A  W.  co.  of  111.,  need  of  assistance  against  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  the  Missis-  the  Saxons  agreed  to  assist  in  repelling  the 
sippi,  and  drained  by  Henderson  river  and  northern  invaders,  and,  having  been  reinforced 
other  streams;  area,  890  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  by  1,800  of  their  countrymen,  they  defeated 
7,128.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  occupied  by  them  with  such  slaughter  as  effectually  put  a 
fertile  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber.  The  pro-  stop  to  their  incursions,  and  the  Britons  hoped 
ductions  in  1850  were  352,840  bushels  of  Indian  thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  under  the  protection 
com,  121,775  of  wheat,  52,622  of  oats,  and  2,813  of  the  valiant  Saxons.  Uengist  and  his  brother, 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  6  saw  however,  perceiving  the  feebleness  of  their  em- 
mills,  1  newspaper  office,  7  churches,  and  500  ployers,  forthwith  sent  envoys  to  their  native 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Coal  and  lime-  country,  who  returned  shortly  with  an  army  of 
stone  are  found.  The  Peoria,  Oquawka,  and  K  5,000  men.  They  brought  with  them  also  the 
Burlington  raUroad  passes  through  the  county,  princess  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Hengist, 
Capital,  Oquawka.  who  acted  as  cup-bearer  at  a  feast  given  by  her 

HENDRICKS,  a  central  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  father  to  Vortigem,  the  principal  British  king, 

by  Whitelick  and  Eel  rivers;  area,  389  sq.  m.;  Vortigern    became    enamored  of  the    Saxon 

pop.  in  1850, 14,083.    It  has  a  level  and  well  beauty,  and  demanded  her   in   marriage,  to 

timbered  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  pro-  which  Hengist  consented.    The  Britons,  alarm- 

ductions  in  1850  were  775,539  bushels  of  Indian  ed  at  all  these  proceedings,  intimated  to  their 

com,  80,814  of  wheat,  75,154  of  oats,  and  4,934  auxiliaries  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  for 

tons  of  hay.    There  were  20  grist  mills,  36  saw  their  departure.    Hengist  and  Horsa  upon  this 

mills,   11    tanneries,   1    newspaper  office,   83  threw  off  the  mask,  allied  themselves  with  the 

churches,   and  3,176  pupils  attending  public  northern  tribes  whom  they  had  lately  repelled, 

sdiools.    The  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  rail-  and   made  war   upon  the  Britons,  spreading 

road    passes   through    the  county.      Capital,  haTooanddesolation,  according  to  the  venerable 

Danville.  Bede,  from  the  ''East  sea  to  the  West."    The 

HENFRET,  Abthur,  an  English  botanist,  Britons  formed  a  more  vigorous  system  of  de- 
bom  about  1800,  studied  at  St.  Bartholomew's  fence,  and,  having  deposed  Vortigern,  marched 
hospital  to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  pro-  under  the  leadership  of  his  son  Vortimer.  Hen- 
fession.  As  early  as  1844  he  published  his  gist  and  Horsa  were  defeated  in  3  battles,  Horsa 
work  on  '*  Anatomical  Manipulations,''  in  which  was  slain  in  action  at  Eaglesford,  now  Ayles- 
he  had  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Talk.  He  after-  ford  (455),  and  Hengist  then  witlidrcw  to  his 
ward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  botany,  native  country.  The  death  of  Vortimer  was 
and  published  in  1847  his  ^^  Outlines  of  Struc-  the  signal  for  Hengist^s  return.  His  forces  were 
tond  and  Physiological  Botany,"  subsequently  much  augmented,  but  it  is  rektted  that  he  had 
the  "  Rudiments  of  Botany,''  and  in  1852  ^^  The  recourse  to  perfidy  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing. 
Vegetation  of  Europe, "  a  condensed  view  of  He  is  represented  as  soliciting  a  treaty  of  peace 
the  botany  of  Europe.  In  1857  appeared  his  with  his  son-in-law  Vortigern,  who  had  been 
principal  work,  ^^An  Elementary  Course  of  restored  to  power  among  the  Britons.  The 
Botany,  Structural,  Physiological,  and  System-  latter,  trusting  in  the  honor  of  the  Saxon,  in* 
atio,  with  a  Brief  Outline  of  the  Geographical  vited  his  people  to  a  great  feast  at  Stonehenge,* 
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where,  on  a  signal  fkt>m  Hengitt,  a  fearftil  mas-  when,  in  Nov.  185S,  the  prince  regent  ap> 
Musre  took  place.  The  life  of  Yortigem  was  pointed  a  new  ministry.  The  policy  of  the  new 
^Mrecl ;  hut  the  result  was  the  speedy  conquest  minister  of  public  worship,  Bethmann  HoUweg, 
of  the  whole  southern  country.  Meanwhile,  was  considered  by  Hengstenberg  as  so  disas- 
Ambrosius,  a  Briton  of  Roman  descent,  en-  trous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  churchy  that  he 
deayored  to  reunite  his  countrymen.  Hen-  spoke  of  a  secession  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
gii^  received  large  re&nforcementa,  under  the  party  from  the  state  church  as  perhaps  soon  to 
oommand  of  another  brother  nam^  Octa,  and  become  a  necessity.  The  order  of  freenuisons, 
of  Ebissa  the  son  of  Octa,  who  occupied  North-  although  the  prince  of  Prussia  was  known  to 
mnberland.  lie  remained  himself  in  the  south,  be  one  of  its  chief  patrons,  was  denounced  by 
completing  his  conquests  in  a  jzreat  battle  at  him  in  a  series  of  severe  articles  as  deisUc  and 
Orayford,  in  457.  The  Britons  fled  in  terror  to  infidel.  Hengstenberg^s  first  work  was  a  trans- 
London,  having  lost  the  flower  of  their  warriors  lation  of  the  '^  Metaphysics  "  of  Aristotle  (1824). 
in  Uiis  defeat,  and  abandoned  Kent  The  kin^-  All  his  succeeding  works  were  devoted  to  the 
dom  which  bore  this  name  under  Hengist  is  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  defence 
•aid  to  have  consisted  of  the  county  so  called,  of  its  genuineness,  integrity,  inspiration,  and 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Surrey,  divine  authority,  against  the  attacks  of  modern 
though  Sharon  Turner  restricts  it  to  Kent  critical  and  sceptical  schools.  Most  of  them 
proper.  The  victor  established  his  court  at  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  ai^  pub- 
Oanterbury,  and  reigned  about  80  years.  The  lished  in  Clark^s  ^*  Foreign  Theological  Library.^^ 
Britons  meanwhile  had  made  several  desperate  The  most  celebrated  among  them  is  his  Chris* 
exertions  to  expel  him.  Their  last  efibrt  (478)  toloi^  de»  Alien  TeUaments  (Berlin,  1829-^85 ; 
was  conclusive  of  their  destinies,  as,  suifenng  a  2d  ed.  1854-'6 ;  translated  by  Dr.  R.  Keith,  8 
more  signal  defeat  than  ever,  they  are  declared  vols.  Svo.,  Alexandria,  1886-^9),  containing  a  fuU 
to  have  fled  from  the  Saxons  as  from  fire.  The  exposition  of  all  the  Messianic  prophecies.  His 
romantio  character  of  the  British  tradition  of  ComfMntar  Hber  die  Psalmen  is  regarded  as  a 
these  two  princes  has  been  fully  established  by  masterpiece  of  orthodox  exegeticd  theology, 
modem  historians ;  and  Lappenberg  has  shown  It  was  translate  into  English,  and  furnished 
in  his  ^History  of  England"  that  the  Anglo-  the  groundwork  for  the  more  condensed  com- 
8axon  stories  on  the  subject  are  also  purely  mentary  of  Dr.  Alexander  of  Princeton  on  the 
mythical  same  book.  His  other  works  are :  Beitrdge  stir 
HENGSTENBERG,  Eenst  Wiuizuc,  a  Ger-  Finleitung  ins  Alte  Testament  (8  vols.,  1881- 
man  theologian,  bom  in  FrOndenberg,  West-  "9);  Die  Bkeher  Mosis  und  Agypten  (1841; 
phalia,0ct20, 1802.  He  studied  philology,  espe-  English  translation  by  R.  D.  C.  Hobbins,  An- 
dally  the  oriental  languages,  at  Bonn,  where  he  dover,  1848) ;  Die  mehtigsten  tind  schwierigsten 
belonged  to  an  association  of  liberal  and  progres-  AhschnitU  des  PentaUuehs  (1842);  Commen* 
five  students.  In  1828  he  went  as  a  private  tar  Qher  die  Offenhamng  Johannis  (2  vols., 
tutor  to  Basel.  In  1824  he  became  Privatdocent  1850),  which  has  been  received  with  much  less 
of  theology  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  soon  favor  than  his  works  on  the  Old  Testament, 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  He  regards  the  millennium  as  something  past, 
representatives  of  the  orthodox  theology  in  and  dates  it  from  the  downfall  of  German  hea- 
Germany.  In  1826  he  became  extraordinary  thenism  to  modem  infidelity  and  revolutions. 
professor,  and  in  1828  ordinary  professor  of  Old  HENKE,  Adolf  Christian  HsiNiucn,  a  Ger- 
Testamcnt  exegesis  at  the  same  university,  man  professor  of  medicine,  bom  in  Bmnswick, 
He  soon  acquired  a  commanding  influence  in  April  12,  1775,  died  there,  Auc.  8,  1848.  For 
the  church  by  the  publication  or  tlie  Etanr  some  time  he  practised  his  profession  in  his  na- 
felisehs  Kirchemeitung  (1827),  which  marks  a  tive  city ;  in  1816  he  became  professor  of  physi- 
tmming  point  in  the  history  of  the  German  ology,  pathology,  and  medics!  iurispradence  at 
Protestant  church.  It  was  started  as  the  com-  Erlangcn,  and  in  1818  of  therapeutics  and 
mon  organ  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  dinique.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his 
ehurch  and  the  conservative  aristocratic  party  contributions  to  the  science  of  medical  Juris- 
in  the  state.  Among  its  founders  and  contrib-  prudence.  His  Lehrhuch  der  geriehtlichen  Me- 
Qtors  were  a  large  number  of  the  most  cele-  diein  passed  through  12  editions  from  1812  to 
brate<l  names  in  Germany,  including  Otto  and  1851.  His  Zeitschrift  fUr  Staats-Artneikunde 
Ludwig  von  Gerlach,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Lange,  has  been  continued  since  his  death,  and  since 
Uuber,  Btahl,  VUmar,  and  Leo.  Hengstenberg,  1850  by  Behrendn.  Among  his  other  princi- 
however,  soon  fell  out  with  the  theologians  pal  works  are:  Jlandbtu^h  eur Brlenntntss  vnd 
who  were  attached  more  to  evangelical-bibli-  Beilung  der  Kinderhranl-heiten  (Frankf.,  1809 ; 
tsX  than  orthodox  Lutheran  principles,  and  ^ih  t^,  \%Z7)^  sjid.  Darstellung  der  Verlnindeten 
his  journal  became  more  and  more  the  organ  gegen  Napoleon  in  den  Jahren  1818->U5  (4  vols., 
of  a  high  church  Lutheran  party.  He  oppos-  1814-^16). — Hkrhann  Wilhelm  EDUABD,broth- 
•d  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849;  and  after  er  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Brunswick,  8ept 
the  success  of  the  counter-revolution  in  Pros-  28, 1788,  has  been  since  1888  professor  of  Juns- 
fia  in  1849,  he  was  believed  to  mie,  by  his  pmdence  at  Halle.  Among  his  principal  works 
influence,  in  union  with  8tahl  and  Gerlach,  is  his  JTandbueh  des  Criminatreehts  und  der 
both  church  and  state.    This  influence  oeaaed  Oriminalpolitik  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1828-'$). 
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HSNELE,  HosKs  Montgomxrt,  an  Ameriean  field  of  obsenration  to  soientifio  men.    Among 

clergyman,  born  in  Virginia,  March  28,  1798.  his  remaining  works  are :  Bdndlnush  der  allg^- 

In  1819  he  entered  the  ministry,  aod  became  a  meinsn  Anatomie  (Berlin,  1841),  Handbuch  der 

missionary  to  the  Wyandot  Indians.  In  1822  he  tystematiaehen  Anatomie  dee  meneehen  (8  vola^ 

conducted  a  religions  magazine,  and  has  often  Brunswick,  1856),  &c.,  the  latter  work  ranking 

since  been  connected  with  the  press.    He  yras  next  in  importance  to  his  treatise  on  pathology, 
elected  joint  editor  of  the  church  paper  at  Nash-        HENLEY,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  bet- 

yille,  Tenn.,  in  1845,  and  in  1847  established  the  ter  known  as  *^  Orator  Henley,''  born  in  Melton 

*^  Southern  Ladies'  Companion,"  and  edited  it  Mowbray,  Aug.  8,  1692,  died  Oct.  14^  1750. 

for  8  years.    He  has  published  a  Tolume  of  He  was  a  son  of  the  vicar  of  his  native  place, 

masonic  addresses  (184^);  ^' Primary  Platform  entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  at  the 

of  Methodism"  (1851) ;   *^  Analysis  of  Church  age  of  17,  and  while  an  undergraduate  address- 

Government"  (1852) ;  "  Life  of  Bishop  Bascom"  ed  to  the  "Spectator"  two  letters  of  indiflGwr- 

(1858);  "Primitive  Episcopacy"  (1856).  ent  wit  which  were  published  in  numbers  896 

HENLE,  Frikdrioh  Gustav  Jakob,  or  ao-  and  518.  On  leaving  the  university  he  taught 
cording  to  some  authorities,  Julius,  a  German  school  with  reputation  at  Melton,  and  having 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  bom  in  Forth,  Fran-  taken  orders  was  made  assistant  curate  of  the 
oonia,  July  9,  1809.  He  studied  medicine  at  same  parish.  Soon  afterward  he  resigned  this 
HeidelbergandatBonn,  receiving  his  degree  of  position  and  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
doctor  in  the  latter  place  in  1832,  and  subse*  chosen  assistant  preacher  at  Ormond  street  aod 
quently  went  to  Berlin,  where,  through  the  Bloomsbury  chapels.  In  1723  he  obtidned  the 
recommendation  of  Jobann  MoUer,  he  was  ap-  living  of  Chelmondiston,  Suffolk,  with  the 
pointed  assistant  at  the  anatomical  museum,  privilege  of  non-residence ;  but  reports  having 
In  1884  he  became  prosector  to  the  medical  been  spread  damaging  to  his  reputation,  the 
&culty  of  the  university,  an  office  recently  va-  bishop  ordered  him  to  remove  to  his  parish, 
catedby  Mtdler;  but  having  been  convicted  of  whereupon  he  resigned  the  living.  He  now 
affiliating  with  the  secret  societies  of  the  stu-  rented  a  building  in  Newport  market,  and  fitted 
dents  caUed  the  Burechenechc^ften,  he  was  im-  it  up  as  a  place  of  wor^ip.  ^^  The  Oratory," 
prisoned,  and,  though  soon  after  pardoned  and  as  he  called  it,  was  open^  in  1726,  and  for 
released,  was  not  able  until  1837  to  establish  about  80  years  he  continued  to  lecture  twice  a 
himself  in  the  university  as  a  private  tutor,  week  to  large  audiences,  composed  mainly  of 
For  8  years  he  gave  instructions  in  pathology  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  All  except 
and  in  microscopic  anatomy,  the  latter  a  brandi  those  who  rented  seats  were  charged  a  shilling 
of  science  which  be  was  the  first  to  develop ;  for  admittance.  He  endeavored  to  found  a  new 
and  in  1840  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  sect  to  be  called  Henleyarians,  and  drew  up  a 
anatomy  and  zoology  in  the  university  of  Zorich.  form  of  prayer  under  the  title  of  the  ^  Primitive 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  a  contributor  to  Liturgy,^'  discarding  the  Nicene  and  AthanasJan 
the  *'  Annual  Reports  "  of  Canstatt,  and  had  pub-  creeds.  He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  connect* 
lished  Ue^  Schleim-  und  Eiterhildung  (Ber-  ing  with  his  system  an  enl^ged  course  of  liberal 
lin,  1888);  Vergleiehende  AfuUomie  dee  Kehlr  education  under  a  corps  of  competent  professors, 
hopfee  (Leipsic,  1839),  describing  the  develop-  of  whom  he  should  be  the  president,  but  the 
ment  of  the  larynx  in  animals,  from  man  down  scheme  was  not  carried  out.  For  some  time 
to  the  lowest  types  of  creation ;  and  Pathclo-  ho  edited  a  weekly  Journal  of  nonsense  called 
gieche  Uhtereuehungen  (Berlin,  1840),  a  series  the  '^  Hyp-Doctor,"  designed  to  ridicule  the 
of  observations  on  the  nervous  system,  the  peri-  arguments  of  the  ^^  Craftsman,"  for  which  ho 
odical  nature  of  certain  maladies,  miasma,  &c.  received  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  £100  a  year. 
While  at  Zurich  he  aided  Pfeuffer  in  establish-  When  this  gratuity  was  withdrawn,  he  be- 
ing the  Journal  de  nUdecine  rationeUe,  Be-  came  •  so  violent  an  opponent  of  government 
tween  1844  and  1852  he  filled  the  chair  of  anat-  that  in  1746  some  adherents  of  the  ministry 
omy^  physiology^  pathology,  and  anthropology  broke  up  one  of  his  Sunday  evening  meetinga 
at  Heidelberg,  his  lectures  on  the  latter  branch  by  force  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  but  he 
having  attracted  many  pupils  from  all  depart-  was  soon  set  at  liberty.  He  used  to  put  forth 
ments  of  the  university.  Within  this  period  the  roost  preposterous  announcements  in  order 
appeared  his  Handbuch  der  rationellen  Paiholo-  to  attract  hearers.  On  one  occasion  he  adver- 
gUy  his  most  important  contribution  to  science,  tised  to  teach  shoemakers  a  short  way  of  mak« 
Sinoe  1852  he  has  been  professor  of  anatomy  ing  shoes,  which  was  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
and  director  of  the  anatomical  institute  at  Got-  ready-made  boots.  He  interlarded  his  orations 
tingen.  Belonging  to  the  so  called  physiologi-  with  satire,  invective,  and  buffoonery,  and  ac- 
cal  school  in  pathology,  he  has  defined  his  scien-  companied  them  with  all  the  extravagances  of 
tific  position  in  an  able  review  of  former  medi*  a  theatrical  delivery — 

cal  theories  and  methods,  in  which  he  also  Tuning  hi.  roioc  and  iHa*ncingh!.i«i,d.; 
urges  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  physio- 
logical facts  which  recent  observations  upon  the  his  object  being,  as  he  said,  to  keep  the  con- 
IxMy  in  disease  have  evolved.      His  employ-  gregation  awake.    He  delighted  in  the  title  of 
ment  of  the  achromatic  microscope  for  anatom-  *^  restorer  of  ancient  eloquence,"  and  Pope  thus 
ical  pnrpoees  opened  a  wide  and  interesting  apostrophized  him  in  the  *^  Dunciad : " 
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Ofr«^rMterwortib«goodokista8«,  whenoe  he  visited  the  Five  Nations  and  the 
o^r  Ui^le^^ib^i  I>ntch  setUement  at  Albany.  In  1678,  having 
Ad«eeiitpri6ttwker«iDoiik«fiweretli6godtt  returned  to  Quebeo,  he  was  attached  to  La 
Notwithstanding  this  character  by  which  he  is  Si^e^s  expedition,  and,  in  company  with  the 
now  almost  exclnsivelj  known,  Henley  was  a  dievalier  de  TonQr  and  the  siear  de  la  Motte, 
man  of  learning  and  a  diligent  student.  He  wai  ordered  to  sail  from  Fort  Frontenac  to  Ni- 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  ^  Esther,^'  which  is  said  agara,  and  there  construct  a  vessel  for  navigating 
to  contain  fine  passages;  a  "  Compleat  Linguist,  the  lakes  above  the  falls.  This  accompllsheo, 
or  an  Universal  Grammar  of  all  the  Considerable  La  Salle  joined  the  party,  and  on  Aug.  7, 1679, 
Tongues  in  Being"  (8vo.,  London,  1719-'21);  the  adventurers  b^n  their  voyage  on  Lake 
a  "History  of  Sweden;"  a  number  of  pam-  Erie.  They  passed  through  Lakes  £rie,  Huron, 
phlets,  various  controversial  pieces,  and  the  and  Michigan,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph's 
** Oratory  Transactions,"  published  in  numbers,  river,  ascended  this  in 'canoes  to  the  portage, 
HENNA,  a  pigment  obtained  from  a  shrub  carried  their  frail  barks  6  or  6  miles  by  land  to 
of  the  genus  Lawionia  (Willdenow),  belonging  the  Kankakee,  and  floated  down  this  stream 
to  the  natural  order  lythracem^  found  in  Asia  and  the  Iroquois  to  the  Illinois,  on  the  banks 
and  Africa,  of  easy  culture  and  propagation,  of  which  they  built  Fort  Crdveccenr  near  the 
Thegcnusoonsistsof  but  two  species,  2.  mtnoM  present  site  of  Peoria.  After  a  delay  of  two 
and  2.  inennis.  The  latter  is  termed  in  Arabia  months  at  this  place.  La  Salle  returned  to  Fort 
tibe  henna  plant,  and  bears  abundantly  corym-  Frontenac  for  supplier,  charging  Father  Henne- 
bose,  white,  and  very  fragrant  flowers ;  the  pin  with  a  vo^f^ie  of  discovery  to  the  souroea 
leaves  are  smooth,  opposite,  oval,  and  lanceolate,  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  never  been  ex- 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypts  and  is  export-  plored  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  Ac- 
ed  from  thence  to  Persia  and  the  Indies.  The  oompanied  by  Picard  dn  Gay  and  Michel  Ako. 
pigment  is  yellow,  and  is  obtained  by  powder-  he  set  out  in  a  canoe,  Feb.  29,  1680,  followed 
tag  the  dried  leaves,  and  making  them  into  a  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  and  ascended  the 
pMte  with  hot  water.  It  is  used  by  women  to  Mississippi  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
color  their  nails  and  the  ends  of  their  finders,  he  was  the  first  European  to  see,  and  which 
and  men  frequently  dye  their  beards  with  it,  he  named  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint  This 
changing  the  yellow  color  to  black  by  the  sub-  was  on  April  80.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
sequent  application  of  indigo.  The  yellow  color  the  St.  Francis  river,  in  what  is  now  the  state 
on  the  nidls  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  of  Minnesota,  he  travelled  by  land  about  180 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  miles  along  its  banks,  naming  it  in  honor  of 
henna.  the  founder  of  his  order,  and  visited  the  Sioux 
HENNEPIN,  an  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  bounded  E.  Indians,  whom  he  mentions  by  the  names 
by  the  Mississippi,  N.  by  Crow  river,  and  S.  W.  Isaati  and  Nadouessioux.  He  staid  with  them 
by  the  Minnesota  or  St.  Peter^s;  pop.  in  1857,  three  months,  being  according  to  his  own  ac- 
18,064.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  covered  count  held  in  captivity,  and  then,  meeting  a 
with  good  timber,  and  contains  Minnetanka  party  of  Frenchmen  who  had  come  into  the 
lake.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  French  country  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  returned  with 
missionary  and  explorer  of  this  region,  Louis  them  to  Canada,  descending  the  Mississippi  to 
Hennepin.  Capital,  Minneapolis.  the  Wisconsin,  and  passing  up  that  river  and 
HENNEPIN,  Loins,  a  Franciscan  (Recollect)  down  the  Fox,  and  so  through  Green  bsy  to 
missionary  and  explorer  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Lake  Michigan.  From  Quebec  he  sailed  for 
bom  at  Ath,  Belgium,  about  1640,  died  in  France,  where  he  published  in  1683  his  .Dermp- 
Holland  subsequent  to  1699.  After  his  en-  tiondelaLouiHane^nouteUementdieouterteau 
trance  into  the  Franciscan  order,  his  roving  wd-ouest  de  la  Noutf lie- France^  &c.  (12mo., 
disposition  was  gratified  by  a  tour  through  Ger-  Paris),  containing  the  fullest  published  account 
many  and  Italy,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  of  La  Salle's  first  expedition,  a  history  of  his 
fettled  for  a  year  as  preacher  at  Hal  in  Belgium,  second  voyage,  and  of  Hennepin's  own  explo- 
His  superiors  then  sent  him  to  Artois,  whence,  rations,  with  a  description  of  the  upper  Mis- 
after  begging  at  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  where  he  sissippi.  Notwithstanding  the  writer's  vanitv 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  sea  by  loitering  whole  and  fondness  for  exaggeration,  the  work  is  vd- 
days  around  sailors*  eating  houses,  hejoumeyed  uable.  Hennepin  was  now  appointed  suardian 
to  Holland,  and  for  8  months  had  charge  of  of  a  convent  at  Renty  in  Artois;  but  refusing  to 
a  hospital  at  Maestricht.  At  the  battle  of  Senef,  return  to  America  in  obedience  to  his  ecde- 
between  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  William  of  siastical  superiors,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Orange,  in  1674,  he  was  present  as  regimental  France,  ana  entered  the  service  of  William  III. 
chaplain.  The  next  tear  he  was  ordered  to  of  England.  He  put  off  his  clerical  dress  in 
Canada,  and  embarked  at  La  Rochelle  in  com-  Holland  about  1697,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life 
pany  with  Bishop  Laval,  whose  favor  he  man-  teems  to  have  written  himself:  **  Recollect  mis- 
aged  to  secure  on  the  vovsge,  and  with  the  sieur  sionary  and  apostolic  notary."  In  1697,  10 
de  la  Salle.  He  preached  for  a  while  at  Quebec,  years  after  La  Sailers  death.  Hennepin  pnb- 
but  his  love  of  adventure  seems  to  have  been  lithed  his  extraordinary  A^<nirtfi20(2^«<mf«rt0^ttfi 
•tronger  than  his  taste  for  the  ministry.  In  1676  trh-^frand  jMy»  iituS  dans  VAmiHque  entre  U 
ha  went  to  the  Indian  mlaiioQ  at  Fort  Fhrntaoaoi  Jir#ifMatiiM^i<««t2(iJfer&2aaa2^dM.(lSma| 
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Utrecht),  reprinted  tbe  next  year  nnder  the  Henningsen  reached  the  United  States  shortly 
title,  ITouveau  voyage  dans  un  pay$phu  grand  after  Kossuth,  and  remained  here  as  a  represent 
qus  VEuropey  &c.  In  this  work,  which  em-  tative  of  Hungarian  interests.  When  the  con- 
bodies  his  Description  de  la  Lcmieiane^  written  test  in  Nicaragua  began  to  assume  serious  pro- 
anew  and  enlarged,  he  claims  to  have  descend-  portions,  he  was  invited  to  join  the  forces  of 
ed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  have  G^n.  Walker ;  and  having  consented  to  do  so  on 
been  tbe  first  European  who  floated  on  that  certain  conditions,  he  was  immediately  on  hia 
river.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  scenery,  arrival  in  that  country  appointed  major-generaL 
Indian  trib^,  and  distances  along  the  route,  He  remained  with  the  army  from  Oct.  1856,  un- 
with  a  minuteness  which  easily  gained  him  til  its  surrender  to  Commander  Davis,  U.  S.  K., 
credit  for  veracity,  and  explained  his  long  si-  in  May,  1857.  He  was  second  in  command  at  the 
lence  on  this  important  point  by  saying  that  he  battle  of  the  Transit,  Nov.  11,  and  in  the  3  days' 
feared  the  enmity  of  La  Salle,  who  had  ordered  combat  at  Masaya.  Having  thrown  himself 
him  to  follow  a  different  course,  and  who  prided  into  Granada  with  416  persons,  140  of  whom 
liimself  upon  his  own  claims  as  the  first  who  were  women,  children,  and  wounded,  he  was 
descended  tbe  Mississippi  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  surrounded  by  2,800  troops  of  San  Salvador  and 
Notwithstanding  the  utter  impossibility  of  re-  Guatemala,  afterward  increased  to  4,000.  Bum* 
conciliug  the  dates  given  in  Hennepin^s  narra-  ing  the  city,  he  fought  his  way  to  the  lake  with 
tive,  the  story  obtained  general  credence  until  a  loss  of  280  killed,  wounded,  or  carried  off  by 
ita  fairness  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  cholera ;  and  there  being  Joined  by  a  reSnforoe- 
(See  *'  Life  of  La  Salle,^'  by  Sparks,  in  the  *^  Li-  ment  of  130  men,  he  routed  the  allies,  infiicting 
brary  of  American  Biography.'^)  Hennepin  ^  is  on  them  an  enormous  loss.  He  commanded  iS 
now  remembered,^'  says  Bancroft,  "  not  merely  the  battle  of  Obraje,  and  was  second  in  com- 
as a  light-hearted,  ambitious,  daring  discoverer,  mand  at  the  8d  and  4th  battles  of  San  Jorge, 
but  also  OS  a  boastful  liar.''  He  directed  the  defence  of  Rivas,  March  23  and 
HENNINGSEN,  Charles  Fbedbrxc,  an  £ng-  April  11,  when  the  allies  who  penetrated  into 
Ush  author  and  soldier,  of  Scandinavian  ex-  the  town  were  all  killed  or  captured.  Gren. 
traction,  bom  in  1815.  In  1834  he  entered  as  Henningsen  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United 
a  volunteer  the  service  of  Don  Carlos,  the  States,  and  is  married  to  a  niece  of  the  late 
claimant  of  the  Spanish  throne.  The  war  was  John  Macpherson  Berrien,  for  many  years  U.  8. 
then  at  its  height,  and  young  Henningsen  senator  from  Georgia.  His  speciality  in  arms  ia 
speedily  rose  to  be  captain  of  Zumalacarregui's  artillery,  but  he  has  also  given  great  attention 
body  guard.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  conven-  to  the  improvement  of  small  arms,  having  in 
tion  negotiated  by  Lord  Eliot  and  CoL  Gur-  fact  superintended  the  construction  of  the  first 
wood,  he  returned  to  England.  He  subsequent-  Mini6  rifles  ever  made  in  the  United  States, 
ly  went  back  to  Spain  with  the  rank  of  lieu-  He  is  the  author  of  ^^  Twelve  Months'  Campaign 
tenant-colonel,  and  served  with  the  CarlLst  with  Zumalacarregui ; "  *^  The  White  Slave,'^ 
forces  in  many  engagements.  He  was  attached  a  novel;  **  Eastern  Europe;"  ^*  Sixty  Years 
to  the  expedition  which  marched  on  Madrid  Hence,"  a  novel  of  Russian  life ;  '^  Ajoalogiea 
from  Aragon,  and  after  the  battle  of  Villas  de  and  Contrasts ;"  and  various  other  works,  ail 
los  Navarros,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  col-  published  in  London. 

onel,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry.        HENRICO,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded  8. 

When  within  3  miles  of  Madrid,  he  was  at-  W.  by  James  river,  and  N.  K  by  the  Chicka- 

tacked  by  the  queen's  horse  in  great  force,  but  hominy ;  area^  291  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  48,- 

finally  succeeded  in  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  572,  of  whom  16,109  were  slaves.    The  surface 

enemy.    A  few  days  afterward  he  was  taken  is  diversified  with  hills  of  no  great  height ;  bitn- 

prisoner,  and  released  on  parole  not  to  serve  minous  coal  abounds  in  the  W.  part,  but  most 

again  during  the  war.    He  next  served  in  the  of  the  soil  is  light  and  poor.    The  productions 

Russian  army  in  Circassia,  on  which  territory  in  1850  were  266,011  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

he  drew  up  an  important  military  report.    On  113,044  of  wheat,  83,832  of  oats,  2,196  tons  of 

his  return  to  England,  be  wrote  his  ^  Revela-  hay,  388  bales  of  cotton,  66,615  lbs.  of  butter, 

tions  of  Russia,"  translated  into  French  by  Qy-  400  of  tobacco,  and  3,615  of  wool.    There  were 

prien  Robert  and  published  in  Paris  (3  vols.,  10  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  32  tobacco  factories, 

1845).    Now  known  by  his  writings  as  an  anti-  1  iron  foundery,  4  machine  shops,  1  paper  mill, 

czarist,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  insurrection-  1  woollen  factory,  4  coal  mines,  15  newspaper 

ary  leaders  of  Hungary,  when  the  crisis  in  that  offices,  44  churches,  859  pupils  attending  publio 

country  was  approaching.    A  plan  of  campaign  schools,  and  1,123  attending  other  schools  and 

propo^  by  Henningsen  was  so  highly  approv-  academies.    The   James  river  and  Kanawha 

ed  o^  especially  by  Gen.  Guyon,  that  he  was  canal  has  its  £.  terminus  in  this  county,  and  4 

to  be  appointed  military  and  civil  commander  railroads,  viz.,  the  Virginia  central,  the  Rich- 

of  the  fortress  of  Comom.    When  the  struggle  mond  and  Danville,  the  Richmond,  Frederic, 

was  over,  he  visited  Kossuth,  then  detained  at  and  Potomac,  and  tbe  Richmond  and  Peters- 

Kutaieh,  in  Asia  Minor.    He  next  visited  Italy,  burg,  radiate  from  Richmond,  the  capital  of 

making  the  overland  loumey  from  Constanti-  the  state  and  county.    Value  of  real  estate  in 

nople,  passing  through  Albania,  and  crossing  1856,  $7,294,729,  showing  on  increase  of  71  per 

the  Adriatic,  under  circumstances  of  great  periL  cent  since  1860. 
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HENRIETTA  ANNA  or  Enolahdi,  dooheti  being  taken  prisoner  bj  Eaoez.  and  went  to 
of  Orleans,  daagbter  of  the  socoeeding  and  of  Falmouth,  whence  she  suled  to  Franoe  on  board 
CSiarles  I.  of  England,  bom  in  Exeter,  June  16,  of  a  Dutch  ship.  Her  heidth  had  been  aerious]jr 
1644,  died  at  St.  Cloud,  June  29, 1670.  When  impaired,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
her  mother  left  England,  she  was  confided  to  was  neyer  entirely  restored.  She  also  suffered 
tJie  care  of  Lady  Morton,  who  succeeded  in  from  the  civil  troubles  of  France,  and  led  a  sad 
bringing  her  safely  to  France.  There  she  was  life  until  Charles  U.  was  recalled  to  England  in 
edncat^  as  a  private  person  rather  than  a  1660.  She  paid  him  a  visit  with  her  oaughter 
princess,  makinga  very  indifferent  figure  at  the  Henrietta  Anna,  but  soon  returned  to  Franoe, 
i^oh  court.  Young  Louis  XIV.  declined  her  where  she  continued  in  retirement  at  her  house 
hand,  under  pretence  that  she  was  too  young  inColombes,  near  Paris.  She  died  suddenly,  and 
(he  would  not  say  too  poor  and  ugly)  for  him.  her  remains  were  buried  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
A  few  years  afterward  she  had  become  the  most  Denis,  with  the  exception  of  her  heart,  which 
fascinating  princess  in  Europe.  On  the  restora-  was  intrusted  to  Uie  nuns  of  St  Marie  de  Chail- 
Hon  of  her  brother  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  oi  lot.  Boesuet  delivered  a  funeral  oraUon  in  her 
England,  she  repaired  to  his  court  and  in  March,  honor.  The  private  correspondence  of  Henri- 
1661,  was  married  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  etta  and  Clutfles  L  during  the  civU  war  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  She  now  published  in  1867,  edited  by  Mrs.  Green, 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  French  HENRIQUEL-DUPONT,  Louis  Pikrsi,  a 
court,  and  even  inspired  the  king  with  some-  French  engraver,  bom  in  Paris,  June  18, 1797. 
thing  more  than  brotherly  affection.  Though  After  attending  for  several  years  the  school  of 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  overstepped  the  PierreGu^rin,  the  painter,  betook  to  engraving 
limits  of  propriety,  it  brought  about  an  es-  under  the  direction  of  Bervic.  His  works  num- 
trangement  between  Henrietta  and  her  husband,  her  about  70,  the  principal  of  which  are  a  full 
whidi  was  embittered  by  her  subseouent  in-  length  portrait  of  a  lady  and  her  daughter  after 
trigue  with  the  count  of  Guicbe.  in  1670,  Vandyke  (1822) ;  Gustavus  Vasa,  after  Hersent 
when  Louis  XI V.  was  anxious  to  win  Charles  II.  (1881),  the  more  valuable  since  the  oriffinal  paint- 
over  to  a  friendly  neutrality,  if  not  to  an  aUiance.  ins  was  destroyed  in  1848  at  the  fMiZaii  royal ; 
he  sent  Henrietta  to  England,  and  she  fulfilled  a  rail  length  portrait  of  Louis  Pnillippe,  after 
her  mission  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  On  her  Gerard  (I8S7) ;  ^^Lord  Strafford  on  his  Way  to 
return  to  St  Cloud  she  died  suddenly  in  great  Uie  Scaffold,''  after  Delaroche  (1840) ;  "  Christ 
suffering,  after  drinking  a  cup  of  chicory  water,  the  Consoler,"  after  Scheffer  (1841) ;  portrait 
It  was  then  rumored  that  she  had  been  pel-  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Rusaa,  after  Ddarocbe 
aoned;  and  a  favorite  of  her  husband,  the  (1842);  the  ^^Hemicyde"  of  the  polaU  de$ 
dievalicr  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  exiled  at  leaux  artiy  after  DeUuroche's  fresco  (1852) ; 
her  request,  was  pointed  out  as  the  promoter,  the  **  Virgin  and  Child, "  after  Raphael  (1855) ; 
if  not  tne  direct  author  of  the  crime.*  Her  fn-  the  ^*Eni£rouding  of  Our  Saviour,"  after  De- 
neral  oration  was  delivered  by  Bossuet,  and  her  laroche  (1855) ;  and  *^  Moses  on  the  Nile," 
biography  was  written  by  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  after  the  same  (1858).    He  is  now  engaged  in 

HENRIETTA  MARIA  of  Fraxob,  queen  of  engraving,  on  larse  pUtes,  the  ''St  Catharine" 

England,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1609,  died  of  Correggio,  and  the  ''Disciples  at  Emmaus" 

Sept.  10,  1669.    She  was  the  youngest  child  of  of  Paul  Veronese.  He  is  also  a  skilful  draughts- 

Hennr  IV.  of  France  by  his  second  wife,  Maria  man,  and  his  exquisite  crayon  portraits  are  much 

de'  Medici,  and  had  much  of  her  father's  wit  sought  after  by  amateurs, 
and  courage^  Joined  to  some  youthful  beauty.        HENRT,  the  name  of  10  counties  in  the 

James  I.  demanded  her  hand  for  his  son  Charles,  United  States.    I.  A  S.  co.  of  Va.,  bordering 

and  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place  by  proxy  on  N.  C,  and  drained   by  Smith's  river,  a 

at  Paris  a  few  days  after  Charles's  accession  to  tributary  of  tlie  Dan ;  area,  858  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

the  throne,  May  21,  1625.  Henrietta,  welcomed  1850,  8,872,  of  whom  8,840  were  slaves.    It  has 

with  great  kindness  by  her  husband,  became  a  billy  surface.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

obnoxious  to  the  Englbh  nation  by  her  undis-  282,811  bushels  of  Indian  com,  29,704  of  wheat, 

guised  partiality  for  the  Catholic  faith.  She  was  and  1,018,079  lbs.  of  tobacca    There  were  6 

moreover  charged  bv  the  king's  opponents  with  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  22  tobacco  factories,  13 

beingtheadviserof  his  arbitrary  policy,  and  the  churches,   and  1,891  pupils  attending  publio 

oiemy  of  English  liberties.    Her  unpopularity  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,681- 

was  increased  by  her  narticipation  in  the  strire  907,  showing  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  since 

between  Charles  and  the  parliament    In  1643  1850.      Capital,  Martinsville.      II.    A  central 

she  repiured  to  Holland,  and  procured  money  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  South  river,  a 

and  troops  which  she  undertook  to  bring  to  branch  of  the  Ocmolgee,  and  drained  by  Cotton 

England.     Notwithstanding  a  violent  storm,  river ;  area,  594  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  10,398, 

which  drove  her  fleet  towanl  the  continent,  she  of  whom  3,265  were  slaves.    The  surface  is 

finally  succeeded  in  landing  her  forces  at  Bur-  diversified  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  of 

llngton,  and,  after   escaping  many    dangers,  middling  quality.     The  productions  in  1850 

Joined  her  husband  at  Oxford.    In  1644,  a  few  were  514,796  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,897  of 

days  after  being  delivered  of  Henrietta  Anna,  oats,  106,905  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  9,352  bales 

her  last  child,  at  Exeter,  she  narrowly  esoapaa  of  cotton.    There  were  12  grist  mills,  7  aaw 
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milli,  1  cotton  fiiotorv,  1  tannery,  40  ohnrohefl,  streftms.  The  prodactions  in  1850  were  940,- 
and  850  papila  attenmng  public  aohoola.  Iron,  042  bnahels  of  Indian  com,  129,808  of  wbeat^ 
qparts,  and  a  small  qoantitj  of  gold  are  ibnnd.  90,685  of  oats,  57,886  Iba.  of  wool,  and  7,884 
Yalne  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,681,754.  The  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  srist  miUs,  27  saw 
Kacon  and  Western  rtulroad  passes  through  the  mills,  1  newspaper  offioe,  44  churchy  and  8,846 
W.  part  of  the  county.  Oapital,  McDonongh.  pnpils  attending  pablio  schools.  The  Indians 
in.  A  8.  K  CO.  of  Ala.,  bounded  S.  by  Florida,  central  and  the  Oinoinnati  and  Ohicaoo  rail* 
and  separated  from  Georgia  on  the  K  by  the  roads  pass  through  the  county.  Capita^  Kew- 
Chattanoochee  river;  area,  975  sq.  m. ;  pop. in  castle.  Ym.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  HI.,  bounded  N. 
1850,  9,019,  of  whom  2,242  were  slayes.  It  W.  by  Rock  river,  and  drained  also  by  its  a£- 
has  a  diversified  surface,  and  a  light,  sandy,  but  fluents,  Green  and  Edwards  rivers ;  area,  880 
very  fertile  soil,  drained  by  many  small  streams^  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  9,218.  It  has  an  undn- 
and  in  some  parts  overgrown  with  pine  forests,  latioff  surface,  diversifiea  with  forests  and  fer^ 
The  productions  in  1850  were  277,856  bushels  praines,  and  contains  good  building  stone  and 
of  Indian  com,  93,840  of  sweet  potatoes,  878  coal.  The  productions  in  1850  were  208,890 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  68,191  lbs.  of  rice,  and  bushels  of  Indian  com,  61,108  of  wheat,  48,584 
5,235  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  25  grist  mills,  of  oats,  10,762  lbs.  of  wool,  ond  51,285  of 
70  saw  mill$s  1  newspaper  office,  26  churches^  butter.  There  were  2  grist  mills,  8  saw 
and  526  pnpils  attending  public  schools.  The  mills,  and  500  pupils  attending  public  schooUu 
Chattahoochee  is  navigable  by  steamboats  on  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  and  the  CM- 
the  £.  border  of  the  county.  Capital,  Abbe-  cago  and  Burlington  railroads  pass  through  the 
ville.  IV.  A  N.W.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on  county.  Capitid,  Cambrid^.  IX.  A  W.  oo. 
Kentucky,  bounded  £.  partly  by  Tennessee  river  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Grand  nver,  an  affluent  of 
and  partly  by  the  Big  Sandy ;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  the  Osage ;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856^ 
pop.  in  1850,  18,283,  of  whom  4,821  were  6,642,  or  whom  1,076  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
slaves.  The  surfaioe  is  level  and  the  soil  rich,  diversified  surface,  abounds  in  coal^  timber,  and 
The  productions  in  1850  were  898,328  bushels  water  power,  is  mostly  fertile,  and  is  well  adapt- 
ed Indian  com,  141,056  of  oats,  54,550  of  sweet  ed  to  stock  raising.  The  productions  in  1850 
potatoes,  and  2,029,132  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  184,650  bushels  of  Indian  com,  5,684  of 
were  8  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  wheat,  58,257  of  oats,  18,689  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
office,  70  churches,  and  1,500  pupils  attending  892  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  grist  mills,  8 
public  schools.  Several  railroads  have  been  saw  mills,  2  churches,  and  832  pupils  attending 
projected  to  connect  Paris,  the  capital,  with  public  scbooK  The  county  was  formerly  callea 
i^ashville,  Memphis,  Hickman,  Ey.,  and  Louis-  Kives.  Capital,  Clinton.  X.  A  8.  £.  co.  of 
ville.  V.  A  N.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N.  K  by  Iowa,  traversed  by  Shunk  river,  an  affluent  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  which  is  here  navi^^ble  by  the  Mississippi;  area,  482  so.  ra. ;  pop. in  1856, 
steamboats ;  area,  260  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,895.  The  snr&ce  is  unaulating  and  diver- 
11,442,  of  whom  3,013  were  slaves.  It  has  an  sified  by  prairies  and  timber  limd.  Coal  and 
niraulating  surface,  partly  covered  with  forests,  limestone  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  is  of  ez- 
and  a  fertile  soil  of  limestone  formation.  The  cellent  quality.  The  productions  in  1856  were 
productions  in  1850  were  964,372  bushels  of  1,188,667  bushels  of  Indian  com,  174^242  of 
Indian  com,  88,844  of  wheat,  109,208  of  oats,  wheat,  205,885  of  oats,  48,796  of  potatoes,  8,511 
1,057,278  lbs.  of  tobacco^  and  89,968  of  wool,  tons  of  hay,  and  184,864  lbs.  of  butter.  The 
Tliere  were  12  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  26  Burlington  and  Missouri  river  nulroad  passes 
churches,  and  885  pupils  attending  public  through  Mount  Pleasant,  the  capital, 
acho^  Yalne  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $8,809,-  HENRT,  the  name  of  several  sovereigns  of 
882.  The  Louisville  and  Frankfort  roilroaa  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
passes  through  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county.  ^^  I.  England. 
Capital,  Newcastle.  Drennon  Springs,  on  the  HENRT  I.,  the  8d  "RngliaK  monarch  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  are  noted  as  a  fashionable  re-  Korman  line,  and  first  prince  of  that  line  bom 
soft.  Yl.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ohio,  traversed  by  in  England,  son  of  William  I.  and  Matilda  of 
Manmee  river  and  drained  by  several  of  its  Flanders,  bom  in  Selby,  Yorkshire,  in  1068,  two 
branches ;  area,  410  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,485.  years  after  the  conquest,  died  near  Rouen,  Dee. 
It  has  a  level  snr£EM:e  and  a  rich  soil.  The  pro-  1, 1135.  His  career  until  he  became  king  pre- 
ductions  in  1850  were  76,415  bushels  of  Inoitti  sents  few  &cts  of  importance.  William  I.,  who 
com,  19,250  of  wheat,  14,898  of  oats,  and  died  when  Henry  was  19  years  old,  oave  him 
1,498  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1  grist  mill,  8  £5,000  in  silver,  and  predicted  that  he  would 
saw  mills,  1  woollen  factory,  4  churches,  and  beoome  master  of  both  England  and  Norman- 
1,564  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Pork  is  dy.  He  purchased  the  district  of  Ck>tentin  from 
one  of  the  chief  staples.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  his  brother  Robert,  and  compromised  with  his 
eand,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Westem  brother  William  H.  his  claims  on  his  mother's 
railroad  mss  through  Napoleon,  the  capital,  lands.  Robert  imprisoned  him,  believing  that 
YIL  An  £.  00.  of  Iml.,  having  a  level  or  rolling  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  WU- 
sorfiMM,  originally  covered  with  dense  forests;  liam  to  effect  his  rain,  but  raeased  him  on  the 
area,  885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,605.  The  intercession  of  the  Norman  nobility.  When 
aoU  la  Ibrtito  and  watered  by  several  imall  William  attad^ed  Robert,  Henry  aided  with  the 
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latter,  rilowiiig  great  energy  and  oomrage^  and  ed  firom  the  shook.  Queen  MatUda  had  died  in 
potting  the  traitor  Oonan  of  Boaen  to  death,  1118,  and  Henry  now  married  Adelicia,  dangh- 
with  oironmstanoes  of  extreme  cnielty.  His  ter  of  theooontof  Lonyain;  no  children  follow- 
brothers  becoming  reconciled  on  terms  that  ed  from  this  union.  New  difficulties  on  the  con- 
neglected  his  interests,  he  went  to  Mont  St.  tinent  caused  Henry  to  return  tliere  in  1128; 
Michel,  where  they  besieged  him,  and  com-  success  again  attended  his  labors,  and  peace 
pelled  him  to  give  up  all  hb  possessions,  on  was  restored.  The  death  of  his  nephew  Wil- 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  liam,  in  1128,  relieved  him  from  an  active  ene- 
For  some  years  he  lived  in  seclusion,  when  the  my.  His  daughter  Matilda  returned  to  £ng- 
people  of  Domfront,  one  of  Robertas  strongest  land  on  the  emperor^s  death,  and  in  1126  her 
places,  called  him  to  rule  over  them.  He  made  father  prevailed  on  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
other  acquisitions  at  Robertas  expense,  became  the  clergy  and  laity  to  engage  that,  in  the  event 
reconciled  with  William,  and  went  to  England,  of  his  death  without  male  issue,  she  diould  be 
On  Aug.  2,  1100,  he  was  huntinff  in  the  New  recognized  as  queen  and  duchess.  In  1127  Ma- 
forest,  when  William  was  there  slain ;  and,  rid-  tilda  was  married  to  Geoffi^y  Plantagenet,  count 
ing  immediately  to  Winchester,  he  claimed  and  of  Anjou,  and  the  quarrels  between  them  caused 
obtained  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  Robert,  the  lang  much  anooyanco.  The  Welsh  had 
who  was  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  leader  in  the  given  hun  much  trouble  throughout  his  reign, 
first  crusade.  Three  days  later  his  coronation  and  ho  was  about  to  attempt  their  conquest, 
took  place.  He  owed  his  success  in  part  to  hb  when  he  died.  His  death  was  attributed  to  sur- 
boldness,  and  in  part  to  hb  liberal  promises  and  feit,  caused  by  over  indolgence  in  his  favorite 
concessions.  He  conciliated  the  clergy,  inviting  dish,  lampreys.  Ho  was  surnomed  Beauderc, 
Anselm  back  to  England.  He  promised  to  rem-  because  of  his  fondness  for  literature, 
edy  louses  and  to  maintain  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  HENRT II.,  founder  of  the  Plantagenet  dy- 
lawa  and  usages,  the  charter  he  granted  becom-  nasty,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of 
ing  the  bosb  of  all  subsequent  reforms.  He  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  the  empress  Matilda, 
comnliated  the  Saxon  portion  of  hb  subjects  by  bom  in  Le  Mans  in  March,  1188,  died  at  the 
marrying  Matilda  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Maf-  castle  of  Chinon,  July  6, 1189.  On  the  death 
colm  Oanmore  and  Margaret,  and  niece  of  Edgar  of  Henry  L,  his  nephe  w  Stephen,  count  of  Blois, 
Aiheling;  but  the  Normans  were  enraged  by  usurped  the  thrones  of  England  and  Normandy, 
thb  marriage.  Robert  returned  from  the  East,  A  long  series  of  contests  followed,  in  the  latter 
and  souffht  to  recover  England,  which  he  in-  part  of  which  Prince  Henry  much  dbtinguish- 
Taded ;  but  the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and  ed  himself.  These  were  terminated  by  an  ar- 
the  elder  released  the  younger  from  an  oath  rangement  in  1168,  by  which  it  was  settled  that 
which  he  had  taken  with  reference  to  the  Henry  should  succeed  to  the  English  throne  on 
crown,  Henry  ceding  all  hb  Norman  possessions  Stephen^s  death,  which  event  took  place  Oct. 
to  Robert,  save  Domfront,  and  giving  him  a  25,  1164.  Henry  had  becomo  duke  of  Nor- 
pension  of  8,000  marks.  Thb  was  the  work  of  mandy  in  1160,  and  count  of  Ai\jou  and  Maine 
Anselm,  archbbhop  of  Ganterbury,  who  threat-  in  1161 ;  and  by  marrjing  Eleanor,  duchess  of 
ened  Robert  with  excommunication.  Henry  Aquitaino,  who  had  been  divorced  from  Loub 
violating  his  word  respecting  the  safety  of  Rob-  YlL  of  France,  he  obtained,  in  1162,  possesion 
ert's  adherents,  the  latter  returned  to  England,  of  nearly  the  whole  of  southern  France.  He 
hot  was  induced  to  depart  again.  Henry  having  was  hb  wife^s  junior  by  12  years.  They  were 
obtained  some  triumphs  over  the  aristocracy,  crowned  at  Westminster,  Dea  19,  1164.  Hen- 
tiie  war  between  the  brothers  was  renewed,  ry^s  continental  possessions  comprised  more 
and  the  king  conquered  Normandy,  at  Tinche-  than  a  third  of  France,  including  Normandy, 
brai  (1106).  Robert  was  imprisoned,  first  at  Maine,  Touraine,  Anion,  Poitou,  Guienne,  ana 
Ffllaise,  and  then  at  Oardiff,  for  28  years ;  but  other  provinces ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  made 
hb  son  William  was  humanely  treated.  Henrv  himself  master  of  Brittany.  Ho  brought  to  the 
was  involved  in  war  with  Loub  VL,  and  with  Uirone  a  high  reputation  for  talent  and  courage, 
some  of  hb  own  vassals.  Peace  was  made  with  which  his  actions  showed  to  be  well  found- 
Fnmoe  in  1118,  and  tranquillity  was  maintained  ed.  He  restored  the  coinage,  revoked  improper 
for  some  years.  The  question  of  investiture  led  grants,  dismissed  mercenaries,  suppressea  law- 
to  trouble  with  Rome,  which  was  aggravated  fessness,  and  destroved  many  of  those  feudal 
by  the  papal  daim  to  send  legates  to  England,  castles  which  had  been  erected  in  Stephen's 
In  consequence  of  the  continued  troubles  in  reiga.  But  for  his  troubles  with  the  church, 
Normandy,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  English 
the  French  king,  Henry  passed  much  of  hb  time  monarchs,  as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  tiieir 
in  France,  to  the  discontent  of  the  English,  In  number.  These  disputes  began  in  1162.  Henry 
1114  he  married  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  had  resolved  to  curb  the  clergy,  and  made 
v.,  emperor  of  Germany.  The  victory  of  Bren-  Thomas  A  Becket,  upon  whom  he  thought  he 
neville  decided  the  war  with  France  £svorably  could  rely  for  assbtance,  archbbhop  of  Canter- 
for  Henry  (1118X  and  peace  was  made,  so  that  bury,  he  having  held  the  chancellorship  since 
in  IISO  hb  power  was  established.  The  same  1168.  But  Becket  not  only  became  the  most 
year  hb  oon  William  waa  lost  while  sailing  from  austere  of  churchmen,  after  having  led  an  easy 
moot  toBngJMid^  and  the  king  neTer  recorerw  life,  but  alac^  the  moat  vehement  champion  d 
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the  independence  of  his  order.    He  placed  him-  1166,  and  in  which  a  few  of  his  snlrjects  had 

seLT  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Idng ;  and  when,  for  some  jears  been  wag:ing  saccessfhl  war.  He 

in  1164^  the  latter  began  the  work  of  reform,  he  met  with  little  reristance.    He  was  now  re- 

fonnd  in  the  archbi^op  his  most  determined  conciled  to  the  church,  and  Rome  confirmed  the 

opponent    A  cleric  hanng  been  gnilty  of  rape  grant  of  Ireland  previously  made,  he  haTing 

and  mnrder,  a  dispnte  as  to  the  mme  of  his  trial  take^  the  most  solemn  of  oaths  that  he  was 

took  place  between  the  king  and  Becket ;  and  not  gnilty  of  Becket^s  murder.     The  troubles 

Henry  resolved  to  have  the  question  brought  to  in  his  family,  which  clouded  the  latter  por- 

a  settlements,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  tion  of  his  Hfe,  now  commenced.    He  had  as- 

privileges  of  the  clergy.    An  assembly  of  pre-  sociated  with  him  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  in 

lates  having  fiuled  to  satisfy  him,  he  called  a  the  government  of  England,  Normandy,  An- 

meeting  of  the  nobles  and  chief  clergy,  at  Cla-  *  Jon,  and  other  countries ;  Richard  was  made 

rendon,  Jan.  25,  1164^  in  which  the  famous  ruler  of  Guienne  and  Poitou;  Geoffi^ey  was  to 

'^  constitutions  of  Cliu^ndon"  were   adopted  be  duke  of  Brittany ;  and  John  was  to  receive 

nnanimously.    By  these  it  was  enacted  that  Ireland.    But  from  1178  these  sons  gave  him 

clerks  charged  with  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  much  vexation,  being  encouraged  to  rebel  by 

civil  courts ;  that  no  appeals  in  spiritual  causes  their  mother,  who  was  enraged  bv  Henry^s  con- 

ahould  be  carried  beyond  the  king  without  his  Jugal  infidelities,  by  the  Frendi  king,  who  was 

consent ;  that  if,  in  any  lawsuit  between  a  cler-  the  father-in-law  of  the  eldest,  and  by  the  no- 

grman  and  a  layman  concerning  a  tenant,  it  was  bles  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.    Henry 

disputed  whether  the  land  were  a  lay  or  an  now  did  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  fiisting 

ecclesiastical  fee,  this  should  be  decided  by  the  and  praying  there,  and  submitting  to  flagella- 

▼erdict  of  12  lawful  men,  and  if  found  to  be  a  tion  at  the  hands  of  the  monks.    The  Scots, 

lay  fee,  the  cause  should  be  determined  by  the  having  invaded  England,  were  defeated,  and  the 

civil  courts ;  tliat  laics  should  not  be  accused  in  rebels,  including  his  sons,  returned  to  obedience, 

spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  The  king  of  S<K>tland  did  homage  to  him,  and 

witnesses ;  that  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  surrendered  portions  of  his  dominion.    In  the 

ahonld  be  excommunicated,  nor  his  lands  be  put  interval  of  quiet  that  followed,  Henry  made  sev- 

nnder  an  interdict,  except  with  the  king^s  con-  eral  legal  reforms.  The  disputes  that  broke  out 

sent:  that  no  person,  particulary  no  clergyman,  in  his  family  were  fatal  to  his  peace.    His  sons 

should  leave  the  kingdom  without  that  consent;  quarrelled  with  him,  and  with  each  otiier.  The 

that  the  civil  courts  should  decide  all  suits  eldest  died  in  1188,  and  Geoflf^y  was  killed  in 

concerning  the  advowson  and  presentation  of  1186.  In  1188  Richard  rebelled,  and  was  aided 

ehnrches ;  that  the  churches  belonging  to  the  by  France,  tliough  both  Henry  and  the  French 

king^s  fee  should  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity  king  had  taken  the  cross,  intending  to  embark 

without  his  consent ;  that  the  revenues  of  vacant  for  Palestine.  Henry  was  beaten,  and  snbmiUed 

tees  should  belong  to  the  king,  that  the  election  to  the  terms  dictated  by  his  enemies ;  bat  died 

to  such  sees  should  be  held  by  the  king^s  con-  of  a  fever,  brought  on  by  mental  irritation, 

tent  and  in  his  chapel,  and  that  the  bishop  elect  HENRT  HI.,  son  of  John,  king  of  England, 

should  do  homage  to  the  crown ;  that  goods  and  of  Isabella  of  Angoul^me,  bom  Oct  1, 1206, 

forfeited  to  the  king  should  not  be  protected  in  died  at  Westminster,  Nov.  16, 1^2.  He  became 

ehnrches  or  churchyards ;  and  that  archbishops,  king  Oct.  17,  1216,  beinff  then  but  9  years  old, 

bishops,  and  other  spiritual  dignitaries,  should  The  desperate  state  to  which  England  had  been 

be  regarded  as  barons  of  the  realm,  possessing  reduced  by  the  misgovemment  of  John  makes 

theprivileges  and  subject  to  the  burdens  belong-  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  the 

ing  to  that  rank,  and  bound  to  attend  the  king  darkest  one  in  English  history ;  but,  owing  to 

in  nis  great  councils  and  assist  at  all  trials.  The  the  talents  and  wisdom  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 

power  of  excommunication  was  lessened,  the  who  was  protector,  the  state  of  the  oonntry  was 

clerical  privileges  respecting  the  collection  of  rapidly  improved.  He  confirmed  Magna  Obarta. 

debts  were  annulled,  and  the  sons  of  villeins  conciliated  the  discontented  barons,  defeated 

forbidden  to  be  ordiuned  clerks  without  the  con-  the  French  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  restored 

sent  of  their  lords.    Becket  at  first  refused  his  peace.     Pembroke  soon  dyingj^j>ower  passed 

assent  to  these  measures,  but  at  last  he  swore  to  to  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and 

their  observance.    He  broke  his  faith  with  the  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  latter  being  Justiciary, 

king  when  the  pope  annulled  the  constitutions,  and  having  most  weight  in  the  government 

The  auarrel  lasted  for  7  years,  when  Becket  was  They  had  not  the  infiuence  of  Pembroke,  and 

kiUea  by  4  Norman  barons.  During  the  quarrel,  could  not  control  the  barons.    War  was  made 

Becket  was  banished,  the  king  of  France  began  with  France,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 

hoetflities  with  Englsnd,  and  the  war  lasted  8  recover  the  French  provinces  lost  by  John.    In 

Tears.    The  death  of  Becket  annoyed  Henry,  as  1281  the  Justiciary,  who  had  received  Ivge  gift«, 

he  feared  the  pope  would  carry  out  his  threat  and  been  made  earl  of  Kent,  was  overthrown, 

of  excommunication ;  but  his  negotiators  sue-  and  Winchester,  an  able  but  unprincipled  man, 

eeed  in  confining  the  papal  anathemas  to  those  monopolized  power.    He  was  a  Poitevin,  and 

who  had  committed  the  crime.    In  1171  Henry  many  of  his  countrymen  going  over  to  England, 

undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  conn-  they  were  intrusted  with  office,  to  the  dlsoon- 

try  had  been  giren  to  him  hj  a  papal  boU  In  tent  of  the  English  of  aD  nakM^  whom  they  op- 
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pTMsed  and  plimddred.    TUs  evil  was  aggra-  Yenioe,  Milan,  Piedmont,  Savoj,  and  France, 
rated  bj  the  marriage  of  the  king  in  1280  with  Richard  II.  made  him  duke  of  Hereford  in  1397. 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  many  of  whoee  country-  In  1898  he  brought  an  aoonaation  of  traitorona 
men  came  to  England,  and  shared  in  the  king*8  designs  agmnst  Sie  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  de- 
bounty.  An  expedition  into  France,  in  1242,  ter-  nied  it,  and  appealed  to  the  trial  oy  battle, 
minated  disastrously.    The  pope  offering  Hen-  The  arrangements  for  fighting  were  all  oom- 
ry  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  h»  son  Edmund^  the  pleted,  when   the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
lung  was  involved  in  debt  by  his  endeavors  to  contest,  banishing  both  pardea,  Norfolk  for  life, 
support  the  dium.    The  chief  interest  of  his  and  Hereford  for  10  years.    Subsequently  Here- 
reiffu  belongs  to  the  disputes  between  the  king  ford^s  term  of  exile  was  reduced  to  6  years ; 
and  the  barons.    These  came  to  a  head  in  1259,  but  when,  on  his  father's  death,  he  became 
when  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicottter,  was  duke  of  Lancaster,  Richard  banished  him  for 
chief  of  the  baronial  party,  and  held  possession  life,  and  seized  his  immense  possessions.    Lan- 
of  the  king^s  person.    The  ^  provisions  of  Ox-  caster  resolved  to  return  home,  ostensibly  to 
lord,''  enactea  by  the  parliament  which  met  assert  his  claim  to  his  property,  but  with  the 
there  in  1258,  provided  fur  the  election  of  intention  of  obtaining  the  crown.    This  course 
knights  of  the  shire,  4  from  each,  for  8  sessions  was  advised  by  his  fWends.     He  landed  at 
of  parliament  in  each  year,  and  for  the  annual  Ravenspur,  July  4,  1899,  with  a  small  force, 
election  of  sherifis.     Measures  hostile  to  the  the  kinpr  being  absent  on  an  expedition  in  Ire- 
foreigners  were  also  adopted.      Government  land.    Lancaster  declared  that  his  only  object 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  barons,  who  lost  was  to  establisli  hb  right  to  his  hereditary  pos- 
the  popularity  they  once  had  enjoyed.    Louis  sessions ;  but  he  became  immediately  the  cnief 
IX.  of  France  made  a  treaty  with  Henry  in  of  all  the  opposition  that  had  been  cre^«d  by 
1259,  on  terms  favorable  to  the  latter.     Cir-  Richard^s  follies  and  crimes,  and  was  joined  by 
oumstanoes  enabling  the  king  to  renew  the  con-  persons  of  all  classes,  from  the  Percys  to  the 
lest  with  the  barons,  war  ensued,  and  the  royal-  numblest  commoners.    Success  followed  all  his 
kto  were  defeated  at  Lewes,  May  18,  1264,  movements;  and  when  Richard  returned  he 
Henry  being  taken  prisoner.    Prince  Edward  was  unable  to  make  any  resbtance,  and  became 
was  oomp^ed  to  inake  the  treaty  of  Lewes  Lancaster'sprisoner,  resigning  the  crown,  which 
wiUi  De  Montfort,  and  himself  to  beoome  a  parliament  conferred  upon  the  duke,  who  thus 
hoslaffe.    On  Jan.  20,  1265,  a  new  parliament  became  Henrr  IV.    The  only  person  who  ob- 
assembled  in  London,  called  by  De  Montfort,     iected  was  the  bishop  of  Carlisle.    The  new 
to  which  were  summoned  two  knights  firom  king^  affected  to  trace  his  right  to  the  crown 
each  county,  and  two  deputies  from  each  of  to  his  descent  from  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  who 
eertun  cities  and  boroughs,  such  deputies  never  was  reported  to  have  been  the  elder  brother 
having  previously  been  sununonea ;   and  the  of  Edward  I.,  but  to  have  lost  his  inheritance 
vrrits  were  addressed,  not  to  the  sherifib,  but  to  fi^m  some  personal  deformity.      This  daim 
the  boroughs.   This  was  the  commencement  of  was  not  valio,  and  Henry  had  only  such  right 
the  house  of  commons.    Prince  Edward  having  as  came  from  conquest  and  parliamentary  eleo- 
escaped  from  Leicester,  the  royal  party  renewed  tion.     This  defect  in  his  title  led  him  to  court 
the  war,  and  Leicester  was  defeated  and  sliun  the  clergy,  who  were  now  troubled  by  the 
at  Evesham,  Aug.  4  1265.    The  king's  author-  Lollards;   and  though  hb   father    had   been 
i^  was  retetablished,  and  tranquillity  restored,  the  grexOest  patron  and  supporter  of  Wycliffe, 
Heniy's  reign  lasted  56  years,  the  longest  in  Henry  became  the  persecutor  of  the  reforro- 
Enffltth  history  except  that  of  George  Hi.  era.    The  statute  de  Jutretko  eomburendo  (for 
Hi^rRT  I  v.,  founder  of  the  royalty  of  the    the  .burning  of  heretics)  was  adopted  in  1401. 
house  of  Lanosster,  supposed  to  have  been  bom    and  it  was   not  allowed  to  remain  a  deaa 
in  Bolingbroke,  Lincolnshire,  April  4,  1366,    letter.    Henry's  reign  was  mostlpr  passed  amid 
diad  in  Westminster,  March  20, 1418.    He  was    conspiracies  and  civil  and  foreign  war,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan-    he  spared  few  of  hb  enemies.    He  found  the 
caster,  4th  son  oi  Edward  III.,  and  of  Blanche,    Welsh  hb  constant  foes,  and  was  more  than 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Plantagenet,    once  attacked  by  the  Scots.    The  Percy  broke 
duke  of  Lancaster,  great-grandson  of  Henry  III.    with  him  in  1408,  though  they  had  been  the 
Hb  first  title  was  earl  of  Derby.    At  the  age    chief  instruments  in  his  elevation ;  and  the  bat- 
of  15  he  married  Mary  Bohun,  daughter  of  the    tie  of  Shrewsbury  was  fought  July  21,  1408, 
earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  descended  from  Ed-    and  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  defeated  and 
ward  I.    In  hb  youth  Hennr  delighted  in  tour-    slain.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  depose  him, 
naments  and  adventures.    In  1390  he  went  to    but,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  the  king 
the  assbtance  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  serving    triumphed  over  hb  enemies,  Glendower  in  Wales 
in  Prussb  and  Lithuania.   He  then  went  to  Bar*    alone  proving  unconqueraUe,  though  much  re- 
bary.    Returning  to  England  for  a  season,  he    duced.  An  Englbh  vessel  took  the  ship  on  board 
set  out  on  a  ioumey  to  destine  in  July,  1392.    of  which  Prince  James,  heir  apparent  of  the 
He  travelled  bv  the  wav  of  Dantzic.  &5nigs-    Scotch  orown,  was  proceedingto  France,  and  the 
berg.  Vienna,  Friuli,  and  Venice,  sailing  fi^m    prince  remained  a  captive  for  many  vears.    The 
the  last  nanied  place  for  Rhodes,  whence  he    feeling  between  France  and  England  during  thb 
ratofBad  to  En^aod  in  June,  1898,  viaitlDg    raign  was  one  of  axtrema  bittemaia,  tha  caiiM 
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of  IKduDd,  who  had  espoused  for  Ms  seoond  mjmen,  rest  upon  rerj  ituafBoieiit  ovideBea^ 
wttb  s  din^t^  of  the  French  kinr,  heang  pop-  thoogfa  Lord  Camphell  argnes  wannl  j  in  aop* 
nhr  in  the  former  eoontrr;  hot  it  old  not  go  to  port  of  the  long  reoelTed  tiue  that  he  was  eom> 
thelengthof  war,  which  Henry  was  not  in  eon-  mitted  to  prisoo  hj  Chief  JostieeGaseolgne  for 
dition  to  wage.     He  heeame  nnpopnlar  shortly  contempt  and  disohe^oiee,  whidi  was  not  pob* 
after  his  eleration  to  tbe  throne,  though  as  a  lished  nntil  4  generatioDs  after  the  date  of  its 
•alrieot  he  had  been  the  &Tortte  of  all  c1aflse&  sopposed  ocenrrence.    There  is  no  prooi^  either, 
as  his  father  hud  been  eyerjwhere  in  En^^and  that  he  was  goilty  of  peedation,  or  that  he 
hot  London,  and  in  those  places  which  were  songht  to  dethrone  his  nither.    80  for  as  there 
immediatdjr  under  the  infloenoe  of  the  cbnrcfa.  is  evidenoe  of  his  character  and  eondnet,  the 
He  never  recovered  his  popnlarity,  and  some-  prince  would  eeem  to  have  been  in  theory  and 
thing  of  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  action  above  the  average  morality  of  his  Ume. 
aoljects  descended  to  history,  of  which  he  is  The  popular  idea  of  him  is  taken  from  Shak»> 
not  a  fovorite  character.    His  first  wife  died  hi  q>eare,  whose  ^  Prince  Hal  *'  is  not  the  histori- 
1S98,  leaviug  4  sods,  who  were  amoog  the  od  Henry  of  Monmouth,  but  almost  as  ideal  a 
most  eminent  men  of  that  age,  and  2  dau^ters.  character  as  Hamlet  himself.    Henry  IV.  dying 
Hb  second  wife  was  Joanna  of  Kavarre,  widow  March  20,  1418,  Henry  Y.  was  procUimed  the 
of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  whom  he  married  in  next  day.    His  accession  caused  great  r^oio- 
1402,  but  without  issue.  ings,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  he 
HENBT  v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  second  b^n  the  notoriously  vicious  person  he  has  been 
king  of  the  Lancaster  branch  of  Sie  Plantage-  drawn,  as  no  time  had  been  allowed  Iiiia  for 
nets,  bom,  it  is  supposed,  in  Monmouth,  Aug.  reformation.    Pariiament  voluntarily  tendered 
9, 1888,  died  in  Vincennea,  Aug.  81, 1422.    But  the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance,  an  act  with- 
little  is  known  of  his  diildhood.    On  his  fother's  out  precedent.    He  behaved  with  magnanimitf 
banishment,  Henry  was  seized  by  Richard  IT.,  toward  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  his  honsei 
who  lock,  him  with  the  eroedition  to  Ireland,  pardcularlv  in  the  instance  <^  the  eari  of  March, 
and  kniffhted  htm.    When  Richard  returned  to  who  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown.    Hia 
England,  to  meet  the  youth's  father,  he  placed  legislation  is  not  open  to  the  same  praise.    He 
him  in  the  castle  of  Trim.    His  father  caused  continued  the  original  errov  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
him  to  be  liberated,  and  brou^t  to  London;  caster,  by  i>ersecuting  the  Lollards.    He  was 
and  lie  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  Oct  15,  attached  to  Catholicism  both  fh>m  convietioQ 
1899.    He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  against  and  from  supposed  interest ;  and  he  sent  rep- 
tbe  insurgent  Welsh  in  1401,  before  he  had  com-  resentatives  to  the  council  of  Constance   to 
pleted  his  16th  year,  and  gave  indications  of  his  help  to  reform  the  church.    He  determined  to 
ihture  eminence,  Percy,  commonly  called  Hot-  renew  the  claim  of  the  English  sovereigns  to 
qrar,  bearing  evidence  to  his  military  talent  and  the  crown  of  Franoe,  thouf^  it  was  for  leas 
Ids  personal  goodness.    He  was  then  appointed  strong  in  his  person  than  it  was  in  that  of 
to  tne  command  of  the  royal  forces  in  Wales,  Edward  IH. ;  and  his  determination  is  attrib-> 
and  was  made  lieutenant  of  Wales  in  1408.    He  uted  to  the  advice  of  the  clmy,  who  wislMd 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  battie  of  Shrews-  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  ttie  people  frt>m 
bury.  On  March  1 1, 1405,  he  defeated  the  rebels  church  questions,  and  to  save  the  churbn's  patri- 
atOrosmont.  The  constant  rebellion  that  prevail-  mony,  the  seizure  of  which  had  been  called  for 
ed  in  Eo^and  prevented  the  king  from  sending  by  the  house  of  commons.  He  first  claimed  the 
modi  assistance  to  hia  son,  and  he  was  thrown  entire  kingdom  of  France  when  negotiating  an 
iqKm  his  own  resources,  which  tended  to  the  de-  alliance  for  a  marriage  with  Catharine,  daugfa- 
velopmeDt  of  his  character  and  prowess;  and  the  ter  of  Charles  VI. ;  and  when  thai  claim  was 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1406,  bore  scouted,  the  English  envoys,  wtuving  it  without 
testimony  to  his  good  qualities  as  a  son  and  as  prejudice  to  their  principars  right^  ^*  demand- 
aman.    He  held  a  large  place  in  the  estimation  ed  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchies  of  Norman- 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  ground  for  suppos-  dy  and  Tonraine,  the    earldom  of  Aniou,  the 
ing  that  his  fother  was  jealous  of  him.    At  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  the  earldom  of  Flandersi 
dose  of  4407  he  commanded  an  expedition  that  with  all  other  parts  of  the  dudiy  of  Aoni* 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  and  after  some  successes  taine,  the   territories  which  had  been  ceaed 
made  a  truce  with  the  Scotch.    The  house  of  to   Edward   III.  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
commons  thanked  him  for  his  conduct,  at  the  and  the  land  between  the  Sorome  and  Grave- 
instance  of  his  father.    His  immediate  connec-  lines;  to  be  held  by  Henry  and  his  heirs,  with* 
tion  with  Waks  is  believed  to  have  ceased  in  out  any  claim  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
1409.    He  was  made  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  Charles  or  his  successors.    To  these  demands 
and  constable  of  Dover  the  same  year,  and  cap-  were  added  the  cession  of  the  county  of  Pro- 
tain  of  Calais  in  1410.    The  king  gave  him  his  venoe,  and  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  ransom 
house  of  Coldharbor,  in  London,  which  accounts  of  King  John,  amounting  to  1,600,000  crowns. 
for  the   princess   connection  with  the   city.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  marriage  with 
Councils  were  there  held,  at  which  the  prince  Catharine  could  not  take  place  unless  a  firm 
predded,  as  he  did  when  they  were  held  at  peace  were  also  established  with  France,  and 
other  places.    The  stories  respecting  his  irregu-  that  3,000,000  crowns  would  be  expected  as  her 
krities^  loose  life^  and  aaaociation  with  high-  dower.**    These  monstrous  terms  were  rejected 
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by  the  French,  who,  however,  offered  to  make  ned  faithful  to  the  daaphin,  and  he  was  aided 
great  conoeiuonfl^  in  the  vain  hope  of  avoiding  by  the  Scots,  but  the  ancceases  of  the  Enslish 
war.  The  English  parliament  strongly  support-  continued.  Henry  returned  to  England,  where 
ed  the  king,  and  the  ffuilt  of  one  of  the  most  Catharine  was  crowned,  Feb.  23,  1421.  He 
unjust  wars  ever  waged  lies  rather  upon  the  na-  made  a  Journey  to  the  north,  during  which  ho 
tion  than  upon  its  sovereign.  Parliament  com-  received  news  of  the  battle  of  Beauge,  in  which 
menced  the  system  of  loans  for  the  support  of  the  French  and  Scots  defeated  and  killed  his 
this  war.  French  ambassadors  were  sent  to  brother  Clarence.  Making  his  brother  Bedford 
England  to  labor  for  peace,  but  without  success,  regent,  he  returned  to  France,  July  12,  where 
A  powerful  force  was  assembled  at  Southampton;  his  usual  good  fortune  in  war  awaited  him; 
and  a  conspiracy  was  tliere  detected,  which  was  but  nothing  could  overcome  the  stubborn  resist- 
the  first  act  in  the  contest  between  the  houses  ance  of  the  lo^al  portion  of  the  French  naUon, 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  earl  of  Cambridge,  though  they  might  have  been  entirely  conquered. 
a  grandson  of  Edward  111.,  and  the  husband  oi  perhaps,  had  Henry  lived ;  but  he  was  seized 
the  sister  of  the  earl  of  March,  was  at  the  head  with  a  fatal  illness,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
of  the  plot,  which  had  for  its  object  the  restora-  is  unknown.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
tion  of  the  crown  to  the  legitimate  line  of  formed  a  plan  to  embark  on  a  crusade,  the 
Clarence.  Cambridge  and  others  suffered  for  Mohammedans  being  then  a  source  of  terror  to 
their  conduct.  The  expedition  sailed  from  South-  Europe. — **  Memorials  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  King 
ampton,  Ans.  11,  1415,  and  reached  France  in  of  England,"  edited  by  Charles  Augustus  Cole, 
two  days.  Ilarfleur  was  taken,  Sept.  22.  after  a  of  the  public  record  office,  were  published  in 
iiiefpe  of  5  weeks.  Henry  chdlenged  toe  dau-  London  in  1858  by  the  authority  of  the  lords 
phm  to  a  personal  conflict,  to  decide  in  that  way  commissioners  of  her  Britannic  majesty  *s  treOsr 
the  issue  of  the  war,  but  his  proposition  was  nnr,  under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  roUs. 
Dot  accepted.  Resolving  to  return  to  England  HENRY  YL,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of 
by  the  way  of  Calais,  Henry  left  Harfleur  with  Catharine  of  France,  and  last  monarch  of  the 
a  small  army,  his  forces  having  suffered  from  Lancastrian  dynasty,  bom  in  Windsor,  Dec  6, 
dckness,  and  on  Oct  25  encountered  a  great  1421,  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  tower 
French  army  at  Agincourt,  which  he  totally  in  May,  1471.  He  was  the  most  unfortunate 
defeated.  In  a  moment  of  panic,  he  caused  his  of  En^ish  sovereigns,  and  in  nothing  more 
prisoners  to  be  massacred,  which  has  left  a  last-  so  than  in  being  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of 
uig  blot  on  hb  name.  He  returned  to  England,  0  months.  Henry  Y.  on  his  death-bed  had 
Kov.  17.  The  English  rejoiced  much  over  the  appointed  his  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
victory,  but  they  round  tne  war  very  burden-  ford,  regent  of  France,  and  his  younger  brother, 
•ome,  and  it  was  not  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  regent  of  England; 
Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany,  sought  to  me-  .  but  parliament,  which  under  the  Lancastrian 
diate  between  the  combatants,  and  visited  both  dynasty — its  own  creation — ^had  risen  to  much 
France  and  En^and ;  but  failing,  he  Joined  the  importance,  disregarded  his  wishes.  Bedford 
latter.  Little  was  done  in  1416.  In  1417  Henry  was  made  protector  and  defender  of  England, 
invaded  France  again,  and  met  with  consider-  and  when  he  should  be  absent  his  office  was  to 
able  success.  The  French  vainly  sought  peace,  be  held  by  Gloucester.  Cardinal  Beaufort  had 
The  Scots  invaded  England,  and  were  beaten,  charge  of  the  king's  person  and  education.  In 
Lord  Cobham  was  captured  in  Wales,  and  ex-  Oct.  1422,  Charles  YI.  died,  and  Henry  was  pro- 
ecuted  as  a  traitor  and  a  heretic.  Rouen  was  claimed  king  of  France.  A  long  struggle  ensued 
beueged,  and,  after  a  long  and  terrible  defence,  between  his  supporters  and  uiose  of  Charles 
was  taken,  Jan.  19,  1419.  The  duke  of  Brit-  Yll.,in  which  the  latter  finally  triumphed,  and 
tany,  following  the  example  of  the  duke  of  in  1451  the  English  had  lost  all  their  possessions 
Bnrgnndy,  joined  Henry.  An  interview  be-  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  Calais.  Heniy 
tween  the  French  and  English  authorities  hav-  was  crowned  at  London  in  1429,  and  at  Paris 
ing  produced  no  effect,  the  war  was  renewed,  in  1430,  the  protectorate  then  ending.  During 
victory  remmning  with  Henry.  TIio  murder  of  his  minority  there  had  been  much  contention 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  partisans  of  the  dau-  between  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  tlie  duke  of 
phin  caused  the  French  king  to  denounce  his  own  Gloucester,  and  the  king^s  coronation  was  a 
son,  and  to  resolve  that  Henry  should  be  made  triumph  of  the  former,  who  then  became  su- 
regent  of  France.  At  the  end  of  Nov.  1419,  an  preme,  and  gave  to  the  government  a  strong 
arrangement  was  made  that  Charles  YI.  should  ecclesiastical  tendency,  which  was  offensive 
remsm  king  while  he  lived,  but  that,  because  both  to  the  people  ond  to  the  iiristocracy.  As 
of  hb  insanity,  Henry  should  become  regent,  Henry  grew  up,  it  was  found  that  he  had  in- 
and,  marrying  the  princess  Catharine,  sliould  herited  none  of  the  martial  qualities  of  his  fa- 
aucceed  him  on  his  death.  An  armistice  was  ther,  but  that  he  resembled  his  maternal  grand- 
concluded,  from  which  the  dauphin  and  his  father,  Charles  YI.  When  hb  marriage  was 
party  were  excluded.  The  two  kingdoms  were  resolved  upon,  the  Beaufort  party  triumphed  in 
to  be  united,  and  a  treaty  was  made  at  Troyes,  securing  for  him  (1444)  the  hand  of  Mlargaret 
May  21, 1420.  The  some  day  Henry  and  Catha-  of  Ai\jou,  daughter  of  Ren4  of  Provence,  titular 
rine  were  affianced,  and  their  marriage  took  king  of  Jerusalem,  Naples,  dw.  The  Beaufort 
^AM  May  30.    A  large  part  of  Franoe  oontiii-  party,  too,  waasoooaiifiil  in  making  an  arrange 
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ment  with  France,  that  of  Qloooester  upholding  ment,  with  which  she  won  the  Tictory  of  Wake- 

Ae  high  pretensions  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  field,  Dec  23,  1460,  in  which  York  was  slain. 

Y.    The  earl  of  Suffolk  neootiated  the  marriage  The  second  battle  of  St  Albans,  Feb.  19, 1461, 

and  the  peace,  and,  after  the  death  of  Beaufort  restored  Henrj  to  the  hands  of  his  friends ;  but 

and  Gloucester  in  1447,  became  the  principal  the  victory  of  Towton,  won  by  Edward,  dnke 

person  in  the  kingdom,  was  first  created  mar-  of  York,  now  Edward  lY.  in  fiu^t,  March  89. 

qds  and  then  duke,  and  held  high  offices  and  re-  1461,  compelled  him  to  fly,  with  his  wife  tLoa 

oeived  valuable  gifts.    He  became  very  unpop-  son,  to  Scotland.    Margaret,  having  foreign  at- 

nlar,  and  was  buiished  in  1450,  and  mnrdereoL  sistance,  renewed  the  war  in  1468,  but  was  de- 

JadL  Oade's  insurrection  occurred  in  1450,  aaoA  feated  in  1464,  and  Henry  was  captured  in  146d. 

its  temporary  success,  from  its  leader  assuming  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  until  1470, 

the  name  of  Mortimer,  showed  the  popularity  when  Warwick  restored  him  to  the  throne  after 

of  the  legitimate  line,  and  the  unpopularity  of  his  quarrel  with  Edward  lY.    On  the  return  of 

the  house  of  Lancaster.    Philippa,  daughter  of  Edward,  Henry  again  became  prisoner,  and  was 

Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  8d  son  of  Edward  IIL,  either  killed,  or  died  naturally,  about  May  21, 

had  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  and  their  grand-  1471.    According  to  one  authority,  he  died  of 

daughter  Anne— daughter  of  Roger,  earl  of  grief  or  vexation.    Another  account  is  that  he 

March — ^became  the  wife  of  Richard,  earl  of  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king's  couneil 

Cambridge,  second  son  of  Edmund,  duke  of  to  take  away  all  title  from  future  insurrection. 


York,  5th  son  of  Edward  HI.  Cambridge  was  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  he 
beheaded  for  treason  in  1415.  His  son  Richard  killed  by  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Henry's  mi»- 
was  now  duke  of  York,  and  representative  of  fortunes  were  principally  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  right  of  Clarence,  while  Henry  YI.  was  de-  his  French  possessions,  which  offended  the  pride 
scended  from  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  4th  son  of  his  subjects ;  but  that  loss  was  a  blessing  to 
of  Edward  IIL  Had  Henry  been  an  able  mon-  England,  for  if  it  had  not  happened  the  govem- 
arch,  the  house  of  Lancaster  could  not  have  ment  would  have  been  transferred  to  France, 
been  disturbed ;  but  his  weakness,  and  the  gen-  and  England  would  have  been  degnnded  to  the 
end  unpopularity  of  the  government,  encour-  condition  of  a  province, 
aged  York  to  put  forward  his  claims.  He  was  HE^ltY  YII.,  founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty 
much  loved  because  of  his  bVavery,  mildness,  of  English  kings,  bom  at  Pembroke  castle,  m 
and  good  conduct  both  in  public  and  private  South  Wides,  July  26, 1456,  died  at  Richmond, 
life ;  and  his  immense  possessions  gave  him  vast  April  21, 1509.  On  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  hla 
influence.  His  wife  was  a  Neville,  and  he  had  widow,  Catharine  of  France,  married  Owen  ap 
theVupportof  the  ablest  members  of  that  family.  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  of  ancient  lineage, 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  father  ana  but  of  moderate  fortune.  Of  the  4  children  bmn 
son.  So  louff  as  no  offspring  followed  from  the  of  this  marriage,  the  eldest  was  Edmund  Tudor« 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  it  was  believed  who  was  created  earl  of  Richmond  b^  Henry 
that  York  would  peaceably  succeed  to  the  throne  YI.,  his  half  brother;  and  Richmond  in  1455 
on  the  king's  death,  though  it  is  probable  there  married  Margaret  Beaufort  John  of  G^unt 
would  have  been  a  contest  between  the  two  duke  of  Lancaster,  4th  son  of  Edward  UI.,  had 
aristocratical  factions  into  which  the  kingdom  married  for  hb  third  wife  Cath|irine  Swyxiford, 
was  divided,  the  great  nobility  having  lost  their  who  had  long  been  his  mbtress.  None  of  th^ 
possessions  in  France,  and  being  thrown  back  o£&pring  were  bom  in  wedlock,  but  he  obtained 
entirely  upon  England,  which  was  itself  bur-  the  legitimation  of  them  all  by  a  papid  bull,  a 
dened  with  debt.  But  in  1453  Margaret  gave  charter  from  Richard  XL,  and  an  act  of  parlia- 
birth  to  a  son,  whose  legitimacy  was  doubted ;  ment  John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  grand- 
ond  at  the  same  date  the  king  became  imbecile,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catharine  Swynford, 
The  Yorkists  seized  the  government,  over-  married  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Oliver  St  John, 
throwing  Somerset^  who  had  succeeded  to  Snf-  rUe  Beauchamp,  and  their  only  child  was  Mar- 
folk  ;  and  the  duke  was  made  protector  by  garet  Beaufort,  who  became  countess  of  Rich- 
parliament  On  recovering  his  health,  Henxr  mond  in  1455,  and  countess  dowager  Nov.  1, 
restored  Somerset  to  office,  whereupon  York  1456,  8  months  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  Eor 
levied  an  army,  and  demanded  reform  in  the  some  years  after  his  birth,  Henry  of  Richmond 
government  The  first  battle  of  St  Albans  was  resided  at  Pembroke  castle,  where  he  continued 
KHiffhtMay28, 1455,  and  the  Yorkists,  or  party  even  after  that  place  haa  been  s^ven  to  the 
of  toe  white  rose,  were  victorious.  The  aamin-  Herberts,  the  chief  of  whom  had  cnarge  of  him. 
istration  passed  into  York^s  hands,  and  he  was  He  was  attainted  soon  after  the  crown  pasMd 
king  in  fact,  but  Henry^s  authority  was  restored  to  the  house  of  York.  His  education  was  oon- 
in  1456.  A  partisan  quarrel  in  1459  renewed  ducted  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  piety  and 
the  war ;  and  in  1460  the  Lancastrians  were  learning ;  and  under  her  training  he  grew  np  a 
defeated  by  Warwick  and  the  king  captured  at  thoughtftd  and  serious  boy,  much  inclined  to  re- 
Northampton.  York  now  demanded  the  throne,  ligion.  The  Herberts  treated  him  well,  and  a 
and  pariiament  decided  that  he  should  succeed  union  between  him  and  the  fkvorite  daughter 
to  it  on  Henry's  death,  and  the  duke  in  the  mean  of  their  head  was  contemplated.  When  tiie 
time  administer  the  government  The  queen  house  of  Lancaster  was  restored  in  1470,  Rich- 
raited  an  army  in  oppoiition  to  this  arrange-  mood  was  taken  fimn  Wales,  and  placed  bt 


8B  HEMBT  YII.  (Evqla») 

Eton  college,  where  be  was  seoi  by  Henry  VI.,  among  historical  writera.  The  anistance  he 
who  predicted  that  be  would  be  kinff.  The  received  from  Buvond j,  France,  Scotland,  and 
next  year  saw  the  retnrn  of  Edward  lY.,  and  Ireland  alarmed  Henry.  He  detected  a  con- 
the  death  of  Henry  YL  and  his  only  son,  when  spiracy  that  was  formed  by  some  of  tlie  nobil- 
iUchmond  became  chiefoftbe  Lancastrian  party.  i|^,  and  pat  the  leaders  to  death,  indnding  Sir 
By  letters  patent  from  Richard  H.  in  1897,  William  Stanley,  to  whom  he  owed  the  victory 
granted  to  tne  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Beanforts  of  Bosworth  and  the  throne.  Had  the  pre- 
were  to  be  ^*  admitted  to  all  honors  and  dig-  tender  been  in  condition  to  push  his  claim  at 
nities,"  which  placed  them  in  the  line  of  sue-  an  early  period,  he  might  have  succeeded ;  but 
cession  to  the  crown :  but  when  Henry  lY.  he  came  too  late,  and  when  he  appeared  with 
ratified  the  act  of  Ricnard  II.,  he  added,  after  the  Scotch  army,  his  cause  was  lost  A  Ck)m- 
the  words  **  all  honors  and  dignities,**  these  other  ish  rebellion,  caused  by  taxation,  was  put  down 
words,  **  except  to  the  royal  dignity."  Thus  at  Blackheatb,  June  22,  1496.  To  revive  this 
the  Beauforts  were  not  from  the  first  excluded  rebellion,  Perkin  went  to  Cornwall,  but  failincr, 
from  daims  to  the  throne,  and  Henry  of  Rich-  he  became  a  fugitive,  and  fell  into  the  king^s 
mcmd  had  plausible  ground  for  asserting  that  he  hands.  Henry  had  him  set  in  the  stocks,  and 
was  Uie  lineal  heir  of  John  of  Grannt,  and  head  forced  him  to  admit  that  he  was  an  impostor, 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Henry  was  sent  to  he  reading  the  confession  which  he  had  written 
Bsmbroke  casUe  after  the  triumph  of  the  York-  with  bis  own  hand  to  the  people  assembled  in 
lita,  and  going  to  Tenby,  sailed  thence  to  France.  Gheapside.  He  was  then  confined  in  the  tower. 
Landing  in  Brittany,  he  was  seized  by  the  duke  Making  there  the  acquaintance  of  Warwick,  he 
of  that  country,  who  held  him  a  prisoner  many  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him  in  an  attempt 
years,  though  he  refused  to  surrender  him  to  at  escime.  They  were  retaken^  and  Perkin  was 
jBdward  lY.,  who  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1499.  Warwick,  who  had 
hb  person  in  various  ways.  At  length,  in  1484,  been  the  object  of  a  third  plot,  was  beheaded, 
whia  the  usurpation  of  Richard  HI.  had  caused  a  deed  as  foul  as  any  that  iios  been  attributed 
much  discontent  in  England,  Hennr  was  recog-  to  Richard  HI.  Hcnrv's  motive  was,  as  he 
nized  as  chief  of  all  parties  opposed  to  the  gov-  said,  to  satisfy  Ferdinana  of  Aragon,  who  would 
emment,  and  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  not  give  his  daughter  Catharine  to  the  prince 
him  and  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  of  W  ales  while  any  Yorkist  prince  remained  on 
rV.  The  duke  of  Brittany  finidly  liberated  him,  earth.  The  son  in  behalf  of  whom  this  act 
and  with  a  smcJl  force  he  sfuled  for  England.  He  was  committed  died  in  1502.  Henry  became 
was  unsuccessful,  and  his  fleet  dispersed,  and  his  very  avaricious  in  his  last  years,  and  b^  the  re- 
party  in  England  was  crushed  for  the  time  by  vival  of  old  laws,  and  other  means  ot  aif  op- 
Bicnard.  i^ter  a  variety  of  romantic  adven-  pressive  character,  was  enabled  to  amass  the 
tnree,  he  raised  a  larger  force,  sailed  from  Hor-  sum  of  £1,800,000,  according  to  some  accounts, 
ileur,  Anz.  7,  1485,  and  soon  after  landed  at  which  are  probably  not  to  be  trusted,  as  the 
IGlford  Haven.  The  victory  of  Bosworth,  Aug.  amount  would  be  equal  to  $130,000,000  of  our 
22,  and  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  placed  the  money.  He  extorted  money  from  his  subjects 
crown  on  his  head.  He  was  crowned  at  West-  under  pretence  of  making  war  on  France, 
minster,  Oct.  30.  Parliament  settied  the  throne  which  they  demanded,  but  which  he,  **an  ex- 
on  him  and  his  heirs.  He  married  the  princess  ceedingly  wise  and  politic  prince,'*  knew  better 
Elizabeth,  Jan.  18^  1486,  but  her  coronation  did  than  to  undertake.  He  sold  pardons,  and  drove 
not  take  place  until  the  close  of  1487.  Henry's  a  trade  in  offices  of  the  court  and  the  church, 
reign  wasmuch  disturbed  by  pretenders  andplots.  The  two  most  noted  of  the  instruments  of  hb 
The  first  pretender  was  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  avarice  were  Empson  and  Dudley.  In  Uie  1 1th 
of  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  who  claimed  to  be  the  year  of  his  reign  the  statute  for  the  security  oi 
aari  of  Warwick,  son  of  that  duke  of  Clarence  the  subject  under  a  king  de  facto  was  passed, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Ed-  Seven  years  earlier  was  passe<l  the  statute  of 
ward  lY.,  and  grandson  of  that  Warwick  who  fines,  which  was  but  a  copy  of  that  of  Richard 
had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  wars  of  HI.,  and  probably  re^nacted  only  to  give  va- 
the  roses.  The  true  earl  was  a  prisoner,  and  lidity  to  that  monarch's  laws ;  so' that  Henry's 
the  pretender  was  exposed ;  but  an  army  was  act.  which  has  been  often  mentioned  as  evidence 
raited,  which  was  able,  at  Stoke  (June  16,  of  his  depth  of  thought  and  subtlety  of  inten- 
1487),  to  dispute  the  day  with  the  royal  forces,  tion,  was  out  an  ordinary  proceeding.  In  fkct, 
and  to  place  the  Tudor  cause  in  great  peril.  Henry  did  but  carry  out  the  policv  at  which 
Yictory  at  length  declared  for  Henry,  ana  the  both  Edward  lY.  and  Richard  III.  had  aimed. 
Yorkists  kMt  idl  their  leaders  on  the  field.  The  statute  protecting  those  who  should  ad- 
Tbe  king,  with  good-natured  contempt,  made  hero  to  a  king  de  facto  was  made  necessary  by 
Sinmel  a  turnspit.  A  more  formidable  com-  the  slanshter  that  had  occurred.  Judicially, 
petitor  was  that  person  who  b  known  in  his-  among  the  aristocracy,  while  the  contest  bo- 
lory  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  claimed  to  be  tween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  dis- 
Biohard,  duke  of  York,  2d  son  of  Edward  lY.,  tracted  England,  and  which  was  essentially  a 
end  whose  claim,  admitted  by  several  monarchs,  contest  between  two  factions  of  the  nobilitv. 
Md  by  a  largo  portion  of  the  English  people  The  clergy  were  not  friendly  to  Henry,  and  in 
and  arlrtooacy,  baa  fcnuid  itrong  daandcn  aaoh  ease  of  a  pretender  a  priest  was  conoanMd. 
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Yei  lie  followed  the  poBqr  of  tiie 

oaitflr,  eausBg  at  kik  two  Lolkrd*  to  be 

ed,  ud  ■erei^ypeneeiitiBg  moBj  odMn.    He 

•OQ^t  the  reform  of  the  cfanrdi,  end  we  §md  &ae 

in  hie  reiffn  the  fint  mdieetaons  of  thnt  ecmtmt  of  York 

wych  enrod,  in  hie  raccg  Mor's  time,  in  tiie  Big-  men — chi 

fidi  rdlvrmetion.   Henry  encooriged  romif  rte,  e  deaghtcr  of  the 

end  petrooized.yojegee  of  disnrreiy.    Hie  for-  ther  oif  Edward  IT^ 

eiffnpolicj  weejodi^oQs;  end  by  mii  1 1  ine  hit  denghtrte  of  Henry  VU. 

eldest  dangfater  to  Jemee  IV.  of  Scotland^  he  ham  ot>poaed 

forthered  toat  whidi  all  the  rigor  and  Tidoiim  of  the  too  m 

of  the  Plantagenete  had  noC  adTaneed  in  tiie  Behop  Fox  argwed  ia  ito 

least,  hot  Dreyented — the  ahimate  anion  of  tiie  nnder  hk  ^reirtion  that 

two  kingaomsw    Worn  oat  with  anxiety  and  of  Wale%  had  proleated 

care,  he  died  at  the  age  erf*  53;,  hie  mother,  who  eonncfl  reeoBBmeBded  the^ 

had  better  datme  to  the  crown  than  hiamtlt  tirca.  however,  which  had  notMac  to  < 


sarviTing  him  some  montha.  qoestion  of 

UNR^  ------ 


H£NRY  Vm.,  8d  king  oi  En^and  of  the  cmnised  at  Greenwich,  J\ 
Tudor  dynasty,  and  id  son  of  the  precediag  crowned.  Jane  S4.  Few 
king  and  Elixmbeth  of  York,  bom  at  Greenwich  more  popalar  than  was  Henry  at  his 
pal^  Jane  28,  1491,  escended  the  throne  Hewmtheheirofbodbbianthesoftheoidniyii 
April  8S,  1509,  died  Jan.  28, 1M7.  Hiefother  honschisfotherrcpreaeBtig^thatof  Laarlw; 
intended  that  1m  ahonld  become  the  hend  of  the  and  his  mother  that  of  York,  mspctaonwaa 
English  chordi^ud  was  edncatiog  him  for  the  eminently  handsome,  hk  nmid  had  been  higlijf 
offioe  of  arcfabisbop  ai  Gsnterbory,  when  the  cnhiTated,  and  he  was  fond  of  martial  fiii.  sauna, 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Arthor,  made  him  He  gare  op  Frapwon  snd  Dodley.  theobnonoai 
heir  apparent,  April  S,  150SL  Arthor  had  mar-  ministers  of  the  late  king,  to  rengeance,  to- 
ned Catharine  <rf'Aragon,dan^ter  of  Ferdinand  cether  with  their  instramefits.  He  retarned 
and  Isabella,  reodring  with  h^  200,000  crowni^  fines  that  had  been  anjitstiy  or  oppressiTely  ex- 
one  half  of  which  was  paid  down ;  and  on  his  acted.  Moch  was  hoped  and  expected  of  bna. 
death  herpareots  desired  that  she  mi^^t  be  sent  and  not  altoeedier  in  rain.  Tboogh  ad&tei 
home,  ana  the  money  refonded.  Henry  ViL  to  pleasore,  ie  was  not  nnmindfal  of  Iwniwy 
obje^ed.  and  proposed  that  Catharine  shoold  and  paid  special  attention  to  foreign  affinm 
marry  the  new  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  5  His  manners  were  pkaong,  yet  he  erinced  at 
▼ears  her  jonior ;  and  she  was  betrothed  to  an  eariy  period  not  a  littfe  of  diat  obstinaey 
him,  Jane  25, 1503.  Two  years  later  the  prince  whidi  became  the  chief  trait  of  his  chancfar 
read  and  signed  a  protest  against  this  con-  in  later  lifo.  He  is  often  spokes  of  as  a  lariih 
tract,  in  presence  of  his  father^  connseJlon,  do-  prince,  bat  Wolsey  sud  that  he  was  the  moii 
daring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  fiolfil  it.  This  araricioas  man  in  the  world.  Had  he  dfisd 
was  tbe  -watk  oi  hb  fother,  who  wished  to  within  20  yean  from  the  date  of  his  afMsrioai, 
marry  Joana,  widow  of  Philip  L  of  Ca^e^  he  wonld  hare  been  the  most  popalar  monarch 
and  dder  sister  of  Gatharine.  Henry  VIL  in  English  history.  His  for^n  connectioBa 
proAiably  altered  the  date  of  the  protest  at  a  began  early.  In  1510  he  receiTed  the  goldea 
ttter  poiod,  so  as  to  diflgaiw  the  ol^ect  of  it.  rose  fitim  Pope  Joliosn.,  who  wished  to  obtain 
The  nince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  at-  his  aid  to  expel  tbe  French  fitm  Italy ;  bat  at 
tadiea  to  Catharine,  and  a  dispensation  had  first  he  was  disposed  to  be  moderate,  and  to 
been  granted  by  the  pope  as  eany  as  1504,  al-  porsne  substantially  the  policy  of  his  fothcr. 
lowing  the  parties  to  marry,  on  the  groand  that  He  made  a  treaty  with  France,  and  then  en- 
the  marriage  with  Prince  Arthor  bad  not  been  tered  into  engagements  with  his  fother-in-law, 
consummated.  The  king,  who  was  alwayscon-  guarantying  his  Spanish  dominions  against  the 
sdoitioas  when  ill,  appears  at  times  to  haTo  French,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  Borne  to 
had  some  scruples  on  the  subject  of  the  mar-  promote  a  pacification.  Gradually,  however, 
riage,  and  would  haTo  reiAored  the  Castilian  he  was  drawn  into  tbe  war  on  the  side  of  tbm 
princess  to  her  parents^  iMit  that  he  could  not  pope  and  Ferdinand,  and  English  forces  wave 
part  with  her  portion.  He  died,  and  in  less  sent  to  thdr  assistance.  In  1512  was  fanned  a 
than  two  montos  Henry  Yin.  and  Catharine  league  against  France  by  the  pope,  the  emperar, 
were  married.  This  hasty  marriage  was  made,  Ar^gon,  and  Yenice.  Henry  led  a  large  annj 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  king's  desire,  but  it  into  France  in  1513,  after  bis  fleet  had  ezperi- 
was  probably  urged  on  by  most  of  the  states-  enced  a  check,  and  the  French  had  threatened 
men  around  him  bof^ase  of  their  anxiety  to  the  English  coast.  Ifsximilian  L,  emperor  of 
establish  the  succession.  The  wars  of  the  Germanr,  served  under  him  as  a  volunteer, 
rosea  in  the  preceding  centary  had  made  an  Great  things  were  expected  fitnn  this  invaaioa 
indelible  impression  on  the  English  mind,  the  by  those  who  recollected  what  had  been  ao* 
cifoot  of  which  was  visible  throughout  the  en-  complished  by  the  English  in  France  in  tbe  two 
tire  history  of  En^and  daring  the  existence  (^  preceding  centuries.  **  The  pope  and  all  other 
the  howe  of  Tndor,  and  to  which  most  be  at>  great  men  here,^  Hsniy'a  smbassadnr  wrote 
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bim  finoiii  Borne,  *'now  look  daflj  to  bear  that  eoired  the  exeention  of  the  doke  of  Bocking- 

Tour  graoe  shall  utterly  exterminate  the  Freoch  bam,  one  of  the  greatest  noblee  of  the  realm, 

king.      These  expectations  were  not  realized,  and  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Edward 

The  French  were  beaten  at   the   battle  of  IIL    His  death  was  attributed  to  Wolsey,  hot 

•pnrs,  which  was  an  unimportant  skirmish,  re-  It  was  due  to  the  Jealous  rage  of  Henry,  who 

markable  only  because  Bayard  was  then  cap-  could  not  bear  about  liiro  any  one  who  had, 

tored ;  and  the  EogliBh  took  Th6rouanne  and  or  could  pretend  to  have,  claims  to  the  suc- 

Toumay.  Hennr  then  returned  home  with  most  cession   in  the  event  of  his  dying  without 

of  his  forces.    Louis  XH.,  hoping  to  intimidate  issue.    The  death  of  Leo  X.  and  Uie  eleva- 

Henry,  hod  called  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  of  tion  of  Adrian  Y I.  endangered  the  alliance  be- 

the  nephews  of  Edward  rV.,to  France,  where-  tween  Charles  Y.  and  Henry,  because  of  Wol- 

npon  Henry  caused  his  brother  to  be  put  to  sey's  disappointment ;  but  the  emperor  visited 

death,  after  he  had  Ions  been  detained  a  prisoner.  England,  where  he  so  exerted  his  influence  as 

While  the  king  was  in  France,  James  lY.  of  to  soothe  the  cardinal,  and  to  prevail  upon  the 

Scotland  led  a  great  anny  into  England,  which  king  to  declare  war  against  France.  An  Englisli 

was  totally  defeated  at  Sodden  by  the  earl  of  army,  commanded  by  Surrey,  invaded  France, 

Surrey,  Sept.  0,1518,  and  the  Scottish  king  slain,  but  did  nothing  beyond  the  burning  and  pil- 

Being  deserted  by  his  allies,  Henry  mode  neace  laging  of  a  few  places  of  little  note.    Francis 

with  Louis  XII.,  who  married  his  sister,  Mary  L  again  called  forth  the  pretender  Suffolk,  and 

Todor;  but  the  French  king  soon  dying,  Mary  threatened  England  with  invasion ;  and  these 

married  Charles   Brandon,  duke   of  Suffolk,  threats,  and  the  alarm  they  caused,  show  that 

Wolsey,  whose  career  had  commenced  in  the  the  party  of  York  was  still  formidable  in  that 

nrecemng  reign,  was  now  high  in  favor  with  the  country,  a  fact  that  palliates  many  of  the  king^s 

bug,  and  lib  course  on  many  occasions  gave  acts.    Henry  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of 

nnch  offence  to  the  nobility.    Henrv  heaped  the  constable  Bourbon  against  Francis  in  1523 ; 

liODors  upon  him ;  he  held  the  archbishopric  and  from  this  conspiracy  he  expected  to  become 

of  York,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Durham  and  as  powerful  in  France  as  Henry  Y.  had  been. 

Winchester,  and  other  offices,  living  in  great  The  fkilure  of  the  plot,  however,  ruined  Bour- 

state,  and  really  governing  the  kingdom.    He  bon,  while  an  English  army,  commanded  by 

was  made  cardinal  in  1516,  and  aspired  to  the  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  performed  as  litUe  in 

papacy.    The  successes  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy  France  as  had  been  done  by  that  of  Surrey, 

altfmed  Europe,    and   the   German  emperor  The  death  of  Adrian  YL,  in  1523,  excited  anew 

iOQght  to  engage  Henry  to  act  against  France  the  hopes  of  Wolsey,  but  Charles  Y.  threw  his 

by  holding  out  to  him  hopes  of  being  made  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  Cardinal  de*  Medici, 

•Qcoesfior ;  and  Francis,  m  retaliation,  formed  who  became  Clement  YII.    This  disappoint- 

plans  for  an  invasion  of  England  in  support  of  ment  caused  a  change  in  Wolscy^s  mind,  and  he 

6iiffolk*s  claim  to  the  throne.    This  pretender  determined  to  withdraw  his  master  from  the 

was  an  obiect  of  terror  to  the  English  covem-  imperial  alliance ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 

ment  untu  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  battle  of  Pavia  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 

The  successes  of  the  Turks  continuing  to  alarm  his  purpose.    Henry,  indeed,  was  at  first  dis- 

Ibe  western  nations,  Henry  listened  to  the  pope*s  posed  to  prosecute  the  war  more  vigorously 

Dlans  for  a  crusade.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  than  ever  against  France,  and  Bourbon  showed 

L  Henry  thought  of  becoming  a  competitor  for  that  he  could  obtain  tlie  crown  of  that  country ; 

the  imperial  crown,  but  soon  discovered  that  he  but  Wolsey 's  policy  prevailed,  much  aided  by 

had  no  chance  of  success.    The  election  of  the  empcror*s  conduct,  as  he  evinced  a  disposi- 

Charles  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  throne  caused  tion  hostile  to  English  aggrandizement.  A  trca- 

Henry  and  Francis  to  become  friendly,  and  in  ty  of  peace  was  maide  wiui  France,  in  Sept  1525, 

1520  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  them,  on  terms  advantageous  to  England.    In  1527 

Befbre  it  could  be  held,  Charles  Y.  visited  Eng-  Henry  and  Francis  formed  an  alliance  for  the 

btnd,  and  there  gained  the  influence  of  Wolsey,  expulsion  of  the  imperialists  from  Italy,  and  the 

bj  affecting  to  favor  his  aspirations  to  the  pope-  deliverance  of  the  pope,  who  was  Uie  emperor's 

dom.    Francis  and  Henry  then  met,  in  a  place  prisoner.    Henry  renounced  all  claims  to  the 

agreed  upon  between  Guines  and  Ardres,  on  French  throne,  and  Francis  agreed  to  pay  50,000 

territory  belonging  to  the  latter,  though  in  crowns  annually  to  Henry  and  his  successors. 

France.    The  meeting  was  so  magnificent  that  Wolsey  made  a  magnificent  Journey  to  France, 

the  place  of  it  was  known  as  the  field  of  the  which  the  public  associated  with  the  thought 

dk>th  of  gold.    Henry  visited  the  emperor  at  of  Henry's  aivorce,  with  a  view  to  his  marriage 

Gravelines,  where  Charles  completed  nis  con-  with  a  French  princess;  and  it  is  from  tliis 

quest  of  Wolsey  by  conferring  Castilian  sees  time,  the  spring  of  1527,  that  the  question  of 

«pon  him.    War  breaking  out  between  Charles  divorce  becomes  the  leading  incident  of  Henry *s 

and  Francis,  Henry  was  induced  by  Wolsey  to  reiffn.    The  marriage  of  lieniy  and  Catharine 

hifot  the  former,  and  to  enter  into  an  offensive  had  not  been  productive  of  heirs.    During  the 

alliance  with  him.    Henry  received  from  Leo  first  9  years  of  their  union,  the  queen  had  thrice 

JL,  in  1521,  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  in  miscarried,  two  sons  died  immediately  after 

oooaequence  of  having  written  a  book  against  birth,  and  a  third  son  was  stiU-bom.    The  only 

Lnlh«r  and  his  doctrinea.    The  same  year  oo-  child  that  lived  was  the  prinoeas  Mary,  bom  in 
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151A.    Henrj,  wlio  was  superatitioos  eT«n  to  open  agitation  of  the  divorce  qneation,  was  the 

fimatioisnY  was  mnch  impressed  hj  these  re-  real  occasion  of  his  wish  to  put  away  his  wlfli| 

paatedmiafortonea,  and  b^eved  they  were  pun-  Anne  being  resolute  in  her  deteriniuation  not 

tthments  for  having  married  his  brother's  wife,  to  be  his  mistress.    Wolsev  was  opposed  to  Uie 

Mr.  Fronde  thinks  that  the  idea  of  a  divorce  proposed  marriaf^e  with  Anne,  and  the  king, 

had  been  maturing  in  his  mind  for  years,  when  without  his  minister's  knowledge,  sent  his  seo- 

aocident  gave  it  sudden  prominence.    The  mar-  retary  to  Rome,  with  a  private  proposition  that 

riage  of  Uie  princess  Miury  with  a  French  prince  a  dispensation  ^ould  be  granted,  allowing  him 

being  spoken  of  as  probable,  the  legitimacy  of  to  take  a  second  wife,  the  former  marriage  to 

the  princess  was  questioned  by  the  French  en*  stand  with  no  definite  sentence  poflsed  upon  lt| 

voy,  the  bishop  of  Tarbes.    This  the  kins  as-  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  leaving  the  pope  to 

sorted  in  council,  though  it  has  been  doubted  proceed  after  his  own  ideas,  the  main  object  to 

whether  the  bishop  ever  raised  any  such  ques-  be  kept  always. in  view.    Wolsoy*s  nlan  waiL 

tion.    At  this  time  the  pope  was  suffering  from  that  the  pope  should  extend  his  ( Wolsey*ij 

the  attack  of  the  imperialists,  and  soon  became  legatine  autnority  so  far  as  to  grant  him  fuu 

a  prisoner  of  the  emperor;  and  Wolsey,  who  power  to  act  as  £ngllsh  vicegerent  so  long  ii 

was  capable  offorming  a  comprehensive  scheme,  Rome  should  be  held  by  the  emperor's  forces, 

determined  to  take  advantagd  of  these  circom-  Had  the  cardinal^s  plan  been  adopted,  the  difli- 

stances,  and  to  procure  a  cuvorce,  in  the  hope  culty  would  have  oeen  settled  at  once,  as  b# 

of  being  able  to  commit  Henry  thoroughly  to  would  have  divorced  the  royal  couple  as  som- 

the  cause  of  the  ancient  church,  which  was  be-  marily  as  in  after  years  Cranroer  freed  Ilemy 

ff inning  to  feel  the  attacks  of  the  reformers,  from  several  of  his  wives.    8oon,  however,  too 

Had  the  pope  readily  granted  Henry  a  divorce,  public  and  private  agents  acted  together,  and 

he  would  have  been  the  most  determined  foe  the  pope  was  urgently  desired  to  do  that  whidi 

that  the  reformation  ever  encountered.    But  Henry  asked.    For  years  he  played  a  doublo 

apart  from  the  theological  reasons  which  de-  game,  though  warned  by  Wol«ey  and  otliers  of 

terred  the  pope  from  this  step,  he  had  to  dread  the  evU  that  must  follow  to  liofne  from  his  fall- 

the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  who  was  Cath-  nre  to   (Savor   Henry.    The   subtle   (iardlner 

arine^  nephew.    Wolsey  aimed  at  a  reforma-  showed  him,  with  proplietic  skill,  tlie  true  map 

tion  of  manners  in  England,  and  he  hated  the  of  the  future,  but  in  vain.    In  lFf2H  Cardind 

emperor  because  of  his  repeated  disappoint-  Campegglo  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  JSof- 

ments  respecting  the  papacy ;  and  in  both  the  land,  to  hear  the  cause  in  conjuuetkm  wttll 

ends  he  proposed  to  effect,  the  moral  reforms-  Wolsey:  bot  he  purposely  deUy<^  hisj^/omey, 

tion  and  the  divorce,  he  had  a  good  right  to  and  had  instroctions  not  to  otfMit  Urn  eaosa* 

count  upon  the  pope^s  assistance,  as  matters  He  endeavored  to  pemade  the  king  Uf  give  if 

stood  in  1527.    But  it  was  impossible  tiiot  the  his  wish,  and  fiUling,  songlit  Uf  induce  CathtflM 

pope  should  continue  to  be  the  open  enemy  of  to  take  the  vows  tnehmitiiff  Bad  Uf  retire  Ifum 

the  emperor;  and  unless  he  should  so  continue,  the  contest ;  bot  that  \Mdf^  wlio  was  singnlif^ 

bis  aid  in  the  divorce  question  could  not  be  tenacious  of  her  riglits,  would  oofieent  ooJjr  am 

counted  upon.    The  alliance  witli  the  emperor,  eooditioii  that  the  king  sbooM  take  li»e 


too,  was  popular  in  EngUnd,  he  being  ruler  of  vows.    Henry,  now  conrsMsed  thai  oaily  UM 

Flanders,  with  which  country  Enidand  had  a  measorea  wooii  tmmtgr^  avowed  his  IfitMiflioB 

great  and  profitable  commerce.    The  emperor,  to  make  Anne  b/Atfjn  his  wtft^  a«id  lnstaiM  her 

too,  at  that  time,  was  popular  in  England ;  with  in  Greeaiwidi  pahioe.    Ue  seot  a  rebtive  </lfie 


the  reformers,  because  he  was  at  war  with  tlio  lady  to  Kofoe,  to  aMWOxetliiititfs  r^f^t^M^ 

pope;    with  the  oonservativea,  becaose  they  be  granU^  BMMaeiof  th«<,  tf  he  lisiM  wUi» fliO 

knew  his  position  necessarily  made  him  the  pope,  the  whole  Matter  sh^/«M  l#  ki4  tMi0$ 

diampion  of  the  <^^order  of  things.  thoa|^  perliaraeut.    TIm e«»perof  so«il^  f//  M#f>r##i4«o 

drcomstanoea  had  for  the  time  made  him  thw  this  kiog;    bet   lUmrj  wnmmuu^i  a  m%*i^m 

marent  enemy ;  and  cencrally,  hecaaa^  be  was  of  noUea,  SMsrdMWts,  a*d  ocikf%  «t  ///fi4^ 

the  foe  <rf  France,  Tj\pand'»  oil  ri vaL   WfAMer^  hdm^  wUo»  he  pisft^i  f>i»  f^emf^m  ^4  h'm  ^m^ 

however,  triumphed  overall  these  olibtadca,  by  daet,  s«4  afip«aled  tc^tlM  i^^U^iswe  ^4  ^j*  m^ 

oonvindng  Henry  that  by  a  change  of  itmi^fM  ^fM,  With  <»«;»>•>    Tmf  tmyftt^  tMr*4^  aNil 

policy  he  eonld  canse  thepf^  to  graat  the  dk  tuu^^mMur^^A  titry  'a^^0m  I//  ikt^  %^%mt% 

Yoree  he  so  mach  desired ;  and  in  hi»  eorre-  ti^k^,    TjU  U^ttm  ^^wl  was  v^^^wMHI  Utm 


apondeiiee  with  the  Eo^ish  amot  at  EoBke;  he    aet^ag  l^  *Mimi  wM«*  Ma^'  ^-^  M*^  <lkil» 
declared  that  the  kmcwosiddisMard  the  wish-    ijmk^thm  w^ymM  "i^^  le^m^,  ^/f  iii^^Mk  iUmn 


raafan,  to  attach  hiiBaeifeor&SyabieoiHCjBatiy  dMiar^tMt  d  }>mrjfm^MA  0vl^ll^4'M^ 

to  the  holy  see,  provided  the  f«ipeiei<»jd|«rvre  ^4  f>mtf.^w*^iiAi^  «^4Si^ewlf^a^^*»«MaM 

his  friend  in  the  mteux  he  had  m  K^wik  at  U  ^vrw;Ciw4<»  vw  Ut^y^y^  mA  iH  Msfi/     4 

heart.  That  Hc&ry  was  ia  pan  corerM^I  ^  r^  l^rliSAUMit  ••»  r^m^i^bM^  mfi^A  m4  y^^ 

BgioMs  fecfing,  nd  aJso  by  trmm  iarmmm  yvw^  yawif  jtuw  *a^  jwm^s  4K#  mv  im*.  ^Ihi^vm^v  4# 

at  the  awfwt  oi  the  mtnmkm^  twwuC  i*^  <vi4  W^tt^^^t^^  mA  It^^mfn^  4im«M^  ^4 

he  dofcteed:  Uc  las  sra^iawir?  w  ^^^^f^  Vv  *.mp  rsU»  ^  H^  ^f^^w^K  ;»t  v/i  #» 
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bim  finoiii  Borne,  *'now  look  daflj  to  bear  that  eoired  the  exeention  of  the  dake  of  Bocking- 

Toor  moe  shall  utterly  exterminate  the  Freoch  bam,  one  of  the  greatest  noblee  of  the  realm, 

king."    These  expectations  were  not  realized,  and  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Edward 

The  French  were  beaten  at   the   battle  of  III.    His  death  was  attributed  to  Wolsey,  bat 

spurs,  which  was  an  unimportant  skirmish,  re-  it  was  due  to  the  jealous  rage  of  Henry,  who 

markable  only  because  Bayard  was  then  cap-  oould  not  bear  about  him  any  one  who  had, 

tured ;  and  the  English  took  Th6rouanne  and  or  could  pretend  to  have,  clidms  to  the  snc- 

Tournsy.  Hennr  then  returned  home  with  most  cession   in  the  event  of  his  dying  without 

of  his  forces.    Louis  XII.,  hoping  to  intimidate  issue.    The  death  of  Leo  X.  and  Uie  eleva- 

Henry,  hod  called  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  of  tion  of  Adrian  YI.  endangered  the  alliance  be- 

the  nephews  of  Edward  lY.,  to  France,  where-  tween  Charles  Y.  and  Henry,  because  of  Wol- 

npon  Henry  caused  his  brother  to  be  put  to  sey^s  disappointment ;  but  the  emperor  visited 

death,  after  he  had  Ions  been  detained  a  prisoner.  England,  where  he  so  exerted  his  influence  as 

While  the  king  was  in  France,  James  lY.  of  to  soothe  the  cardinal,  and  to  prevail  upon  the 

Scotland  led  a  great  army  into  England,  which  king  to  declare  war  against  France.  An  Englisli 

was  totally  defeated  at  Sodden  by  the  earl  of  army,  commanded  by  Surrey,  invaded  France, 

Burrey,  Sept.  9, 1518,  and  the  Scottish  king  slain,  but  did  nothing  beyond  the  burning  and  pil- 

Being  deserted  by  his  allies,  Henry  mode  neace  laging  of  a  few  places  of  little  note.    Francis 

with  Louis  XII.,  who  married  his  sister,  Mary  I.  agdn  called  forUi  the  pretender  Suffolk,  and 

Todor;  but  the  French  king  soon  dying,  Mary  threatened  England  with  invasion ;  and  these 

married  Charles   Brandon,  duke   of  Suffolk,  threats,  and  the  alarm  they  caused,  sliow  that 

WolseVf  whose  career  had  commenced  in  the  the  party  of  York  was  still  formidable  in  that 

preceding  reign,  was  now  high  in  favor  with  the  country,  a  fact  tliat  palliates  many  of  the  king's 

Mng,  and  hb  course  on  many  occasions  gave  acts.    Henry  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of 

mnek  offence  to  the  nobility.    Uenrv  heaped  the  constable  Bourbon  against  Francis  in  1528 ; 

iKXiort  upon  him ;  he  held  the  archbishopric  and  from  this  conspiracy  he  expected  to  become 

of  York,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Dnrham  and  as  powerful  in  France  as  Henry  Y.  had  been. 

Winchester,  and  other  offices,  living  in  great  The  fiulure  of  the  plot,  however,  ruined  Bour- 

state,  and  really  governing  the  kin^om.    He  bon,  whUe  an  English  army,  commanded  by 

was  made  cardinal  in  1516,  and  aspired  to  the  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  performed  as  little  in 

papacy.    The  successes  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy  France  as  had  been  done  by  that  of  Surrey, 

altfmed  Europe,    and   the   German  emperor  The  death  of  Adrian  YI.,  in  1523,  excited  anew 

imight  to  engage  Henry  to  act  against  France  the  hopes  of  Wolsey,  but  Charles  Y.  threw  his 

by  holding  out  to  him  hopes  of  being  made  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  Cardinal  de*  Medici, 

•Qcoesfior ;  and  Francis,  m  retaliation,  formed  who  became  Clement  YII.    This  disappoint- 

plans  for  an  invasion  of  England  in  support  of  ment  caused  a  change  in  Wolscy's  mind,  and  he 

6iiffolk*s  claim  to  the  throne.    This  pretender  determined  to  withdraw  his  master  from  the 

was  an  obiect  of  terror  to  the  English  govern-  imperial  alliance ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 

ment  untu  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via.  battle  of  Pavia  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 

The  successes  of  the  Turks  continuing  to  alarm  his  purpose.    Henry,  indeed,  was  at  first  dis- 

tlie  western  nations,  Henry  listened  to  the  pope's  posed  to  prosecute  the  war  more  vigorously 

plans  for  a  crusade.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  than  ever  against  France,  and  Bourbon  showed 

L  Henry  thought  of  becoming  a  competitor  for  that  he  could  obtain  tlie  crown  of  tbat  country ; 

tiie  imperial  crown,  but  soon  discovered  that  he  but  Wolsey 's  policy  prevailed,  much  aided  by 

had  no  chance  of  success.    The  election  of  the  empcror*s  conduct,  as  he  evinced  a  disposi- 

Charles  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  throne  caused  tion  hostile  to  English  aggrandizement.  A  trca- 

Henry  and  Francis  to  become  friendly,  and  in  ty  of  peace  was  maide  with  France,  in  Sept.  1525, 

1A20  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  them,  on  terms  advantageous  to  England.    In  1527 

Befbre  it  could  be  held,  Charles  Y.  visited  Eng-  Henry  and  Francis  formed  an  alliance  for  the 

knd,  and  there  gained  the  influence  of  Wolsey,  expulsion  of  the  imperialists  from  Italy,  and  the 

by  Infecting  to  favor  his  aspirations  to  the  pope-  deliverance  of  the  pope,  who  was  Uie  emperor's 

dom.    Francis  and  Henry  then  met,  in  a  place  prisoner.    Henry  renounced  all  claims  to  the 

agreed  upon  between  Guines  and  Ardrea,  on  French  throne,  and  Francis  agreed  to  pay  50,000 

territory  belonging  to  the  latter,  though  in  crowns  annually  to  Henry  and  his  successors. 

Firance.    The  meeting  was  so  magnificent  that  Wolsey  made  a  magnificent  journey  to  France, 

the  place  of  it  was  known  as  the  field  of  the  which  the  public  associated  with  the  thought 

doth  of  gold.    Henry  visited  the  emperor  at  of  Henry's  divorce,  with  a  view  to  his  marriage 

Gravelines,  where  Charles  completed  nis  con-  with  a  French  princess;  and  it  is  from  this 

quest  of  Wolsey  by  conferring  Castilian  sees  time,  the  spring  of  1527,  that  the  question  of 

«pon  him.    War  breaking  out  between  Charles  divorce  becomes  the  leading  incident  of  Henry's 

and  Francis,  Henry  was  Induced  by  Wolsey  to  reiffu.    The  marriage  of  lleniy  and  Catharine 

fliTor  the  former,  and  to  enter  into  an  offensive  haa  not  been  productive  of  heirs.    During  the 

alliance  with  him.    Henry  received  from  Leo  first  9  years  of  their  union,  the  queen  had  thrice 

JL,  in  1521,  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  in  miscarried,  two  sons  died  immediately  after 

oooaequence  of  having  written  a  book  against  birth,  and  a  third  son  was  stiU-bom.    The  only 

Lnlhar  and  his  dootrinea.    The  same  year  oo-  child  that  lived  was  the  prinoeii  Mary,  bom  in 
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1516.    Henry,  who  was  enperBtitions  even  to  open  agitation  of  the  divorce  question,  was  the 

fimaticism,  was  much  impressed  by  these  re-  real  occasion  of  his  wish  to  put  away  his  wife, 

paated  misfortunes,  and  b^eved  they  were  pun-  Anne  being  resolute  in  her  determination  not 

tthments  for  having  married  his  hrother*s  wife,  to  be  his  mistress.    Wolsey  was  opposed  to  the 

Mr.  Froude  thinks  tiiat  the  idea  of  a  divorce  proposed  marriage  with  Anne,  and  the  king, 

had  been  maturing  in  his  mind  for  years,  when  without  his  minister's  knowledge,  sent  his  sec- 

accident  save  it  sudden  prominence.    The  mar-  retary  to  Rome,  with  a  private  proposition  that 

riage  of  Uie  princess  Miury  with  a  French  prince  a  dispensation  should  be  granted,  allowing  him 

being  spoken  of  as  probable,  the  legitimacy  of  to  t^e  a  second  wife,  the  former  marriage  to 

the  princess  was  questioned  by  the  French  en*  stand  with  no  definite  sentence  passed  upon  it; 

voy,  the  bbhop  of  Tarbes.    'Diis  the  king  as-  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  leaving  the  pope  to 

serted  in  council,  though  it  has  been  doubted  proceed  after  hb  own  ideas,  the  main  object  to 

whether  the  bishop  ever  raised  any  such  ques-  be  kept  always. in  view.    Wolsey 's  plan  was, 

tion.    At  this  time  the  pope  was  suffering  from  that  the  pope  should  extend  his  ( Wolsey 's) 

tiie  attack  of  the  imperialists,  and  soon  became  legatine  authority  so  far  as  to  grant  him  fnU 

a  prisoner  of  the  emperor;  and  Wolsey,  who  power  to  act  as  English  vicegerent  so  long  as 

was  capable  offorming  a  comprehensive  scheme,  Rome  should  be  hdd  by  the  emperor's  forces, 

determined  to  take  advantagd  of  these  circum-  Had  the  cardinal^s  plan  been  adopted,  the  diffi- 

stances,  and  to  procure  a  cuvorce,  in  the  hope  culty  would  have  oeen  settled  at  once,  as  he 

of  being  able  to  commit  Henry  thoroughly  to  would  have  divorced  the  royal  couple  as  sum- 

the  cause  of  the  ancient  church,  which  was  be-  marily  as  in  after  years  Cranmer  freed  Henry 

ffinning  to  feel  the  attacks  of  the  reformers,  from  several  of  his  wives.    Soon,  however,  the 

Had  the  pope  readily  granted  Henry  a  divorce,  public  and  private  agents  acted  together,  and 

he  would  have  been  the  most  determined  foe  the  pope  was  uivenUy  desired  to  do  that  which 

that  the  reformation  ever  encountered.    But  Henry  asked.    For  years  he  played  a  double 

apart  from  the  theological  reasons  which  de-  game,  though  warned  by  Wolsey  and  others  of 

terred  the  pope  from  this  step,  he  had  to  dread  the  evil  that  must  follow  to  Rome  from  his  fail- 

the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  who  was  Cath-  ure  to   favor   Henry.    The   subtle   Gardiner 

arine^s  nephew.    Wolsey  aimed  at  a  reforma-  showed  him,  with  prophetic  skill,  the  true  map 

tion  of  manners  in  England,  and  he  hated  the  of  the  futare,  but  in  vain.    In  1528  Oardiufu 

emperor  because  of  his  repeated  disappoint-  Campeggio  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  £ng- 

ments  respecting  the  papacy ;  and  in  both  the  land,  to  hear  the  cause  in  conjunction  with 

ends  he  proposed  to  effect,  the  moral  reforma-  Wolsey ;  but  he  purposely  delayed  his  journey, 

tion  and  the  divorce,  he  had  a  good  right  to  and  had  instructions  not  to  decide  the  cause, 

count  upon  the  pope's  assistance,  as  matters  He  endeavored  to  persuade  the  king  to  give  up 

stood  in  1527.    But  it  was  impossible  that  the  his  wish,  and  failing,  sought  to  induce  Catharine 

pope  should  continue  to  be  the  open  enemy  of  to  take  the  vows  of  chastity,  and  to  retire  from 

the  emperor;  and  unless  he  should  so  continue,  the  contest ;  but  that  lady,  who  was  singularly 

bis  aid  in  tho  divorce  question  could  not  be  tenacious  of  her  rights,  would  consent  only  on 

counted  upon.    Tho  alliance  witli  the  emperor,  condition  that  the  king  should  take  the  same 

too,  was  popular  in  England,  he  being  ruler  of  vows.    Henry,  now  convinced  that  only  bold 

Flanders,  with  which  country  England  had  a  measures  would  answer,  avowed  his  intention 

great  and  profitable  commerce.    The  emperor,  to  make  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife,  and  installed  her 

too,  at  that  time,  was  popular  in  England ;  with  in  Greenwich  pidace.    He  sent  a  relative  of  the 

the  reformers,  because  he  was  at  war  with  the  lady  to  Rome,  to  announce  that  his  request  must 

pope ;    with  the  conservatives,  because  they  be  granted,  menacing  that,  if  he  failed  with  the 

knew  his  position  necessarily  made  him  the  pope,  the  whole  matter  snould  be  laid  before 

chamjnon  of  the  old  order  of  thing's  though  parliament.    The  emperor  sought  to  intimidate 

circumstances  had  for* the  time  made  him  their  the  king;    but   Henry  summoned  a  meeting 

S parent  enemy ;  and  generally,  because  he  was  of  nobles,  merchants,  and  others,  at  London, 
e  foe  of  France,  England's  old  rival.  Wolsey,  before  whom  he  placed  the  reasons  of  his  con- 
however,  triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles,  by  duct,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  sub- 
convincing  Henry  that  by  a  change  of  foreign  jects,  with  success.  The  imperial  threats  and 
policy  he  could  cause  tho  pope  to  grant  the  di-  intriguesproved  very  injurious  to  the  queen's 
voroe  he  so  much  desired ;  and  in  his  corre-  cause.  The  legatine  court  was  prevented  from 
apondence  with  the  English  agent  at  Rome,  he  acting  by  trickery  until  May,  1529,  and  then 
declared  that  the  kiuff  would  disregard  the  wish-  Catharine  appealed  to  Rome,  to  which  Henxr 
ea  of  his  subjects,  and  the  private  interests  of  his  was  summoned.  Against  this  Wolsey  protested, 
realm,  to  attach  himself  cordially  and  constantly  declaring  that  if  Henry  should  go  to  the  court 
to  the  holy  see,  provided  the  pope  should  prove  of  Rome,  it  would  be  with  such  a  force  as  should 
his  friend  in  the  matter  he  hod  so  much  at  be  formidable  to  the  pope  and  all  Italy.  A 
heart.  That  Henry  was  in  part  governed  by  re-  parliament  was  immediately  called,  and  power 
ligions  feeling,  and  also  by  considerations  grow-  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  men,  though  of 
ing  out  of  the  subject  of  the  succession,  cannot  the  old  aristocracy,  and  Wolsey's  enemies,  and 
reasonably  be  doubted ;  but  his  attachment  to  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  cliurch,  yet  not  re- 
Anne  Boleyn,  which  began  some  years  before  the  formers  in  every  case.    At  tiiat  time  there  were 
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8|Mirtiesintli«ooimti7,Tix.:  the  English  narfy,  £118,000,  eoonl  to  $8,000,000  of  our  money, 

in  whoee  hands  was  power,  and  who  were  deter-  In  the  preamble  to  their  sabsidy  bill  the  clergy 

mined  upon  a  secolar  rerolt;  the  papal  party,  the  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  ^  pro- 

diief  member  of  which  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  tector  ana  only  supreme  head  of  the  chnrch.** 

now  chancellor;  and  the  doctrinal  Protestants,  They  were  then  pardoned.    The  divorce  qnes- 

who  were  disliked  by  both  the  others.    Wolsey  tion  was  brought  hefore  parliament  for  the  first 

gave  up  the  seals,  Oct  18, 1629,  and  parliament  time  in  1531,  when  the  opinions  of  the  univer- 

met  Nov.  8.    The  fact  that  the  opening  speech  sities  were  communicated  to  it.    The  honse 

was  made  by  More,  an  extreme  Catholic,  and  of  peers  sent  a  remonstrating  letter  to  the 

standing  on  the  occasion  at  the  king^s  right  pop«,  warning  him  of  what  would  follow  if  a 

hand,  shows  that  Henryhad  even  then  no  wish  divorce  should  not  bo  granted.    Catharine  was 

to  break  with  Rome.     Wolsey  was  coarsely  re-  asked  if  she  would  withdraw  her  appeal  to 

fleeted  on  by  the  chancellor.  Parliament  was  left  Rome,  and  on  her  firm  refusal  she  was  removed 

to  pursue  its  own  course,  and  it  proceeded  to  from  the  court.    In  1582  pariiament  proceeded 

denounce  the  clergy  in  a  formal  ^  act  of  accusa-  in  the  work  of  clerical  reform,  taking  its  first 

tion,**  or  petition,  which  had  been  previously  pre-  step  toward  a  breach  with  Rome  by  the  abo- 

parchd,  and  which  contained  the  genu  of  the  £ng-  lition  of  annates,  which  originated  with  the 

fish  reformation.    Henry  submitted  this  to  the  clergy,  who,  in  oraer  to  preserve  their  own  pow- 

blshops,  who  replied  at  length,  but  inefiectuolly,  er  at  home,  were  ready  to  go  any  length  against 

aa  the  commons  passed  several  laws  respecting  Rome,  even  while  persecuting  Protestants  most 

the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  clerical  order;  intolerantly.    Parliament  was  more  moderate, 

and  the  lords  concurred,  though  the  clerfsy  form-  and  passed  the  act  conditionally.  From  this  time 

ed  a  mi^jority  of  the  upper  house,  which  shows  dates  ^  the  Anglican  schism,^  the  convocation 

(hat  the  pressure  was  great  from  without    The  praying  to  the  kin^ :  **  May  it  please  your  high- 

divorce  question  continued  under  discusnon,  ness  to  ordain  in  this  present  parliament  that  the 

and  the  pope  issued  two  inhibitions,  threatening  obedience  of  your  highness  and  of  the  people  be 

Henry  with  spiritual  censures  if  he  should  pro-  withdrawn  f^m  the  see  of  Rome*' — ^that  is,  if  the 

oeed.    The  king  thought  at  one  time  of  giv-  pope  should  insist  upon  the  payment  of  annates, 

iagway,  and  most  of  the  council  agreed  with  bntthis  did  not  prevent  parliament  fh>m  limiting 

him;  but  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  now  thelegislativepowerof  the  convocation,  in  spite 

rising  to  importance,  induced  him  to  persevere,  of  the  clergy's  opposition.  Meantime  the  nun  of 

Henry  hoped  the  conduct  of  parliament  would  Kent  and  other  fanatics  were  inciting  the  people 

intimidate  tlie  papal  court    The  right  of  the  to  opposition  to  the  government,  and  a  powenul 

pope  to  grant  that  dispensation  under  which  party  hostile  to  change  was  forming  itself.    Sir 

the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  had  taken  Thomas  More  resigned  the  chancellorship ;  and 

place  was  called  in  question,  the  object  being  ArchbishopWarham,  after  protesting  against  the 

to  transfer  the  matter  to  a  broader  court,  and  to  doings  of  parliament,  diea.    An  offensive  and 

<^>tain  in  some  way,  as  through  an  appeal  to  a  defensive  alliance  between  Francis  and  Henry 

eouncil,  a  decision  against  the  marria^.    This  was  formed  in  1532 ;  the  former  agreed  to  send 

artful  mode  of  proceeding  is  said  to  have  been  15,000  troops  to  England,  should  the  emperor  in- 

snggested  by  Cranmer,  who  made  himself  very  vade  that  country ;  and  he  assisted  Henry  in  var 

prominent  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of  univer-  rtous  ways.    Scotland  gave  England  much  trou- 

dties  and  learned  Inen  on  the  subject  and  who  ble  at  tliis  time.    The  English  court  visited  that 

belonged  to  the  embassy  of  the  earl  of  Wilt-  of  France  at  Boulogne,  and  Francis  made  great 

afaire,  sent  to  the  emperor,  at  Bologna,  in  1580.  promises  of  support, -and  advised  Henry  to  mar- 

Tfais  embassy  failed  to  move  Charles.    The  pope  ry  Anne  Boleyn  on  his  return  to  England.  Kew 

itUl  affected  impartiality,  and  allowed  free  ex-  efforts  were  made  to  move  the  pope,  butthouffh 

GMsion  of  opinion  on  the  marriage  in  Italy ;  be  often  affected  to  favor  the  king,  and  made 
t  his  sole  object  was  delay,  and  Spanish  in-  some  suggestions  implying  a  desire  to  gratify 
flaence  was  exerted  in  the  (fneen*s  behalf.  In  him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  any 
Catholic  countries,  the  sentiments  of  learned  thing.  At  length,  following  Francises  advice, 
men  and  other  authoriUes  on  the  dispensing  Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn,  Jan.  25,  1588,  ac- 
power  were  about  equally  divided.  The  Prot-  cording  to  the  generally  received  account, 
estants,  including  Luther,  were  generally  bos*  though  it  was  believed  that  a  secret  marriage 
tile  to  Henry.  In  France  and  England  Henry's  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  November.  A 
eanse  triumphed,  because  all  the  influence  of  papal  brief^soon  appeared,  declaring  Henry  and 
both  governments  was  used  in  its  behalf.  The  Anne  excommunicated,  unless  they  should  avoid 
60tire  proceedings  were  scandalous.  Wolsey  all  intercourse  pending  the  decision  of  the  di- 
had  been  prosecuted  under  the  statute  of  pro-  vorce,  the  marriage  being  kept  secret.  Parlia- 
▼isors,  ana  had  died  in  disgrace ;  and  it  was  ment  met,  and  passed  the  act  of  appeals, 
determined  to  proceed  against  the  higher  clergv,  directed  against  tne  papal  authority,  and  in- 
hot  less  in  the  spirit  of  justice— for  the  whole  tended  to  bear  against  Catharine's  appeal  to 
aation  shared  in  their  guilt — than  to  obtain  an  Rome.  This  took  the  matter  before  the  con- 
opportunity  to  strip  them  of  some  of  their  prop-  vocation,  and  that  body,  on  Cranmer*s  applica- 
erty,  and  to  lessen  their  power.  Convocation  tion,  decided  that  Pope  Julius  II.  in  granting  a 
BMl  in  15S1,  and  eooaented  to  pay  a  fine  of  Uoenae  fbr  the  mcrriageof  Henry  and  Catharine 
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bad  «soMdaA  bk  «dM[^  and  that  tiw  aHP-  i^  ^nAmwe  tlM  iTmbolof  ^ 

iiMt  WM  tfacnetforfiL  &k  tMttiu  Toid.    OasMMtt  ctf  J^g^n^  A&d  tbe  dBdm^oft  tbit 

tbea  dgwtiM  Um  ldii|f •  pemuaiaa  te  ]ko-  SbtUi  tbe  oiril  im^gimr'Bto  «m  s^bvom  witkai 

cBtd  inUi  the  oma,  wluob  being  grmtod,  bt  tbe  KngJiA  daarinkBW  ow  ebnRsb  jm  well  m 

Qfei  b»  ooort  at  Dmrtmble,  luid  ■immoaed  eUie.^    A  ne v  and  eweflfBi^  tnteon  act  mm 

OidiiBUie  to  appear.    Sba  refbaed,  and  wm  paaiir^.    TbefintfrintBiPwetCBiafiBiTedtotba 

prooownoedcoMtnmaBkwM,  and  tbe  trial  prooeed-  crown.     Tbe  new  pope,  Paol  UL,  wbo,  aa 

ad.    JndgaMDt  waa  rendered  May  SlLlBSa^^e  Oardinal  Fameae,  bad  been  en  Heiuy'a  flid% 

BMrriage  beiu  declared  nnU  and  Toid  from  tbe  ibowed  desre  for  a  reooncaiiation,  and   tba 

V^yimiag     J^f^  dayaktertbeoonmatiancf  FrenoU  king  btbond  in  tbe  aame  ^reolMi; 

Anne .  tMik  piboe,  and  it  waa  aimonneed  to  bat  tbe  boor  for  £n|^and^a  divoroe  &aa  Bcana 

Oatbaiine  tbat  abe  dioDld  no  longer  be  caOad  hafi  nnrnn,  infl  ill  nncntiatirm  wai  mmr  nnolii 

oaeen,  but  prinoeaa  dowager.    There  waa  mneb  The  ezeootionofFiiber  and  More  created  agraat 

jiaeontent,  and  tbe  empepor,  wbom  Henry  in  aenaation  among  OadjoKci.    Ibepopeiamda 

Tun  aoog^  to  appeaae,  believed  there  woold  be  bnll  at  interdiot  anddepoation  againat  tbe  ki^^ 

an  inaorreetiaii,  and  vrged  Oatharine  not  to  The  nniom  of  tbe  Fmtwtfanti  waa  now  mona 

carry  out  berdengn  of  flying  to  Spain  with  ber  eamesdy  aong^  than  befora,  Heuy  aiming  at 

dan^ter.    On  luy  12  Heuy  waa  aommoned  tbe  f crmatkai  of  a  grand  leagoe.    Tbe  viwitatiaa 

to  appear  at  Bome,  but  be  appealed  to  a  genenl  of  tbe  monaiteriei  oommenoed  in  IS^  and  tba 

eoancfl.    Kewa  of  tbe  ^Toroe  threw  the  pone  fint  eoppreanan   took  i^aoe  tbe  next  y«ac. 

into  a  rage,  yet  be  contented  bimaelf  at  tbe  Catharine  died  at  the  beginning  ct  15S4,  aai 

time  with  a  conditional  ezoonummiQation^  de-  tbe  foil  of  Anne  Bokyaocrarred  4  months  lateiv 

daring  Cranmer'a  jndgment  iOegal,  and  giving  when  Henxy  matzied  Jane  Seymour.  On  Aimai 

Henry  more  than  two  months  for  repentance  death,  new  overtorea  came  from  Borne  for  a 

and  leatitulion.    Henry  stood  firm,  but  Francis  reooooiliatioo,  wfai^  foiled  principally  tbrondi 


foiled  to  aopport  bim,  and  be  bad  to  look  to    the  indiscretion  of  l^«f^  Pole.    The  pfl- 
tbe  Gmnan  Protestants  for  sympathy;  and  be    grimi^  of  grace  o 


coonrred  in  ISSd, 

aeat  an  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with  no  popular  outbreak,  priodpsQy  doe  to  the 

cfibci.    The  prinoeas  FJizabflth  was  born  Sept  pression  of  tbe  monasteries,  and  to  tbe  aooud 

t,  16SS.    Cofupiracies  against  the  king  were  dianges  that  were  going  on.    The  dispute  waa 

formed,  implicating  both  Catharine  a^  her  aettiled  by  compromise,  the  government  yield- 

daa^iter  Mary ;  and  tbe  throne  waa  in  mnob  ing  to  aome  of  the  demands  of  the  inamgentiL 

danger  from  the  ambition  of  some  parties  and  A  aeoond  outbreak  was  pnt  down  by  force,  and 

tbe  fanatiri^m  of  otbOTs.  Government  acted  vig»  many  persons  were  execated,    £dw«^  prinea 

oroQsly,  and  it  was  determined  to  form  a  Prot-  of  Wales,  was  bom  Oct  li,  1587,  and  Qoesa 

estant  league.    Pariiament  met  in  Jan.  15U,  Jane  died  12  days  later.    Darii^  15S8  tbera 

and  took  a  variety  of  measores  to  increase  tbe  were  conqnraoies  against  tbe  crown,  for  whiok 

aeparatioo  of  Bome  and  England,  under  Croaa-  many  persona  aofimd,  at  tbe  bead  of  wbaaa 

well^s  lead.     Tbe  papal  ai&hcnity  was  oondi-  atoodtbemarquisof  Exeter,  agnoidaonof  Ei- 

tionally  abolisbed  in  Ei^and.    An  act  of  ano-  ward  lY.    Shrines  were  demcJisbed,  tbe  cbisf 

oesBon  was  pasaod,  settling  tbe  crown  upon  tbe  one  bdng  that  of  Becket  at  Oanterbmy.    Tba 

diildren  of  Henry  and  Anne.    At  length  the  final  dissolution  of  tbe  monaateries  took  place  m 

pope  gave  sentence,  deridiBg  against  Henry,  1589,  the  aame  year  that  tbe  aix  articles  wara 

dedaring  him  excommunicate,  and  freeing  lua  adopted,  forming  tbe  new  churdi  in  ^^g^H, 

'anlyeeta  finom  allegiance.    Tbe  emperor  waa  to  and  embradng  the  real  presenoe,  communion 

enforce  tbe  sentence,  and  invade  Fjigbmd  within  in  both  kinds  not  necessary  to  aalvation,  for- 

4  months;  and  preparations  to  that  end  wel«  bidding  the  marriage  of  priests,  upholding  vowa 

at  onoe  commenced.    Frauds  showed  himself  of  chastity,  declaring  that  private  masses  sfaonUl 

friendly  to  Henry,  and  a  meeting  between  them  be  continued,  and  providing  for  the  contiii- 

waa  prevented  only  by  the  latur^s  fear  that  a  nance  of  anncalar  confoasion.    This  was  fol- 

rebsUioa  might  break  out  during  his  absenoe.  lowed  by  a  persecution  of  the  reformers.  At  tba 

A  FreaehfleSt  guarded  the  chani^  through  tbe  beginning  ofl540  Henry  married  Anne  <tfClevei^ 

summer.    Henry^s  conduct  was  very  eoefgede.  a  marriage  that  had  been  negotiated  by  Croai- 

ConvocataoQ  declared  that  the  pope  had  no  well,  in  order  to  help  to  unite  the  Proteataata 

more  authority  in  England  thsA  any  other  of  Eo^and  and  Germany ;  but  the  lady^s  ub* 

bishop;  eoBViotedcons{Hrstors  were  executed;  prepossessing  appearance  so  disgusted  the  kaig 

militaiy  preparations  were  made ;  the  oatha  of  that  he  aoon  procured  a  divorce,  and  in  a  fow 

allagianoe  under  the  statote  of  succession  were  months  CromweU  foil,  and  was  aeot  to  tbe  acal^ 

taken :  and  More  and  Usher  were  imprisoned,  fold.    Henry  took  for  his  5tb  wife  OfitJ^ariwt 

and  ultimately  executed,  for  refusing  to  adnut  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Korfo&,  wbo 


the  king'a  aupremacrr.    The  act  of  supremacy    aoon  attointed  and  executed  fin*  adultery.    Ha 
ikinff  He 


raa  nassed,  making  Henry  bead  of  the  churdi,  married  a  6th  time,  taking  Catharine  Pare; 

wbien  act  has  been  described  aa  ^the  epitome  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  wbo  survived  him. 

of  all  the  measures  which  bad  been .  naased  The  countess  of  Salisbury,  last  of  the  Planta- 

encroacfamenta  of  the  spiritual  pow-  geneta, 


tbe  encroacfamenta  of  the  spiritual  pow-    geneta,  was  executed  in  1541.    A  war  broke 
aim  within  and  without  tba  realm,"  and  as  ba-    out  between  Kngiand  and  fii^fftland,  in  whiob 
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tlie  latter  met  with  nothing  but  diigraoe.  Eng-  Jane,  had  been  completed  4  weeks  before  liis 
land  and  the  empire  drew  together  again,  and  decease.    He  beaneathcd  the  crown  to  his  son 
war  was  made  bj  both  with  France.    The  em-  and  his  issne,  ana,  failing  them,  to  such  issue  as 
peror  made  peace  with  France  in  violation  of  he  might  have  of  his  queen  Catharine  G^arr), 
nis  faith  to  EngUmd ;  bat  peace  between  Eng-  or  anv  other  lawful  wife  whom  he  might  mar- 
land  and  France  was  not  restored  until  1546.  17.    Failing  such  issne,  it  was  to  def>cend  to 
Meantime  Henry  continued  to  persecute  both  Marj  and  her  heirs,  and  then  to  Elizabeth 
Catholics  and  reformers,  and  many  persons  suf-  and   her   heirs,  provided  they   married   not 
fered  death.    Internal  reform,  however,  also  without  the  consent  of  their  brother,  or  of 
went  on,  and  amouff  other  changes  worship  was  the  council  appointed  for   his   guardiansliip. 
performed  in  Englbh.    Extreme  men  on  both  finally,  and  passing  over  the  Scottish  line,  it 
fides  were  offended  by  the  king's  course,  who  was  to  go  to  the  children  of  his  sister  Mary*s 
sought  to  trim  between  them.    An  act  of  par-  two  daughters.    The  government  selected  for 
Hament  vested  the  properties  of  all  hospitals,  Edward^s  minority  was  composed  of  men  from 
eoUeges,  and  chantries  in  the  crown,  but  this  was  both  parties,  the  king  adjuring  them,  and  all  his 
to  prevent  the  resumption  of  such  properties  subjects,  to  carrv  out  his  intentions.    Henry's 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  not  reign  has  often  been  called  a  tyranny,  but  such 
as  preliminary  to  confiscation.     Toward  the  it  was  not,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
dose  of  Henry's  reign  the  conservatives  ob-  concerned,  as  he  had,  more  than  once,  to  yield 
tained  the  ascendency  in  his  councils,  and  per-  to  the  bold  expression  of  the  popular  will.    He 
aeeuted   Protestants   with   considerable   real,  was  allowed,  however,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with 
though  Henry,  in  his  very  last  speech  to  parlia-  the  aristocracy,  and  he  never  encountered  op- 
ment  (Dec.  1545),  spoke  as  fiivorably  of  tolera^  position  when  ne  glutted  the  scaffold  with  the 
tion  asany  statesman  of  that  age  could  speak  of  noblest  of  victims.    His  reign  was  the  seed 
it    Some  of  the  worst  deeds  of  his  reign  occur-  time  of  modem  English  parties,  and  its  history 
x«d  at  this  time.    Anne  Askew  was  racked  and  has  been  written  in  a  partisan  spirit  which  has 
homed,  Latimer  was  arrested,  and  an  attempt  greatly  obscured  it 
was  made  against  the  queen.    Henry's  inter-  IL  France. 
ferenoe  put  a  stop  to  the  last  of  these  doings,  and  HENRY  I.,  the  8d  French  king  of  the  Cape- 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  as  far  forward  in  tian  dynasty,  born  about  1011,  died  Aug.  4, 
hb  work  as  Elizabeth  afterward  went,  when  his  1060.   As  early  as  1027  he  was  associate  in 
reign  came  to  an  end.    The  danger  to  which  the  government  by  Robert,  his  father,  whom 
Protestantism  was  exposed  in  1546,  through  he  succeeded  in  lOSl,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
the  course  of  the  emperor,  alarmed  him,  and  he  beUion  raised  against  him  by  his  stepmother 
•nggeeted  to  the  Germans  an  offensive  and  de-  Constance.    This  he  quelled  through  the  assist- 
fsnsive  league,  to  be  called  ^  the  league  Chris-  ance  of  Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy, 
tian,"  of  which  he  should  be  the  principal  mem-  Henry's  weakness  encouraged  his  vassals  to 
ber  and  head.    He  was  ready  to  settle  all  minor  rebel,  and  he  had  more  than  once  to  take  the 
Afferences  with  the  Germans  on  religion,  and  field  against  them ;  he  was  even,  towu^d  the 
to  present  a  solid  fW>nt  to  Rome.  Home  changes  end  of  his  reign,  embroiled  in  a  war  with  his 
were  to  be  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  former  ally,  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
change  of  the  mass  into  the  modem  communion,  hostilities  were  soon  terminated  by  a  treaty  of 
TbeOennans  did  not  respond  well  to  hia  offers,  peace  (1059).    During  his  reign,  France  was 
and  were  overthrown  by  the  emperor.    Henry  afiSicted  by  a  dreadful  famine  and  by  many  pri- 
waa  now  very  ill,  being  unable  either  to  stand  vate  wars.    The  latter  curse  the  church,  which ' 
or  to  walk,  and  he  prepared  to  settle  the  gov-  was  then  the  paramount  power,  attempted  to 
crament  tliat  should  exist  durinff  his  son's  mi-  allay  by  enforcing  agreements  known  as  the 
nority.    The  Catholic  party  was  then  conspiring  **  peace  of  God  "  and  *'  truce  of  God ;"  but  Henry 
to  get  possession  of  all  power,  headed  by  the  declined  to  abide  by  them.    He  was  married  8 
eari  of  Surrey,  who  was  accused  of  treason,  times,  and  had  by  his  last  wife,  Anna,  daughter 
eondemned,  and  executed  a  few  days  before  of  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  Philip,  who 
Henry's  death ;  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Nor-  was  his  successor,  and  Hugh,  who  became  count 
folk,  was  attaint^  by  pariiament^  which  met  of  Yermandois. 

Jan.  14, 1547,  and  is  supposed  to  have  escaped  HENRY  II.,  10th  king  of  the  Valois  family, 

the  scaffuld  only  because  of  the  king's  death,  bora  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  March  SI,  1519, 

which  happened  at  1  o'clock  on  the  morain|^  of  died  in  Pari^  July  10, 1559.   The  only  surviving 

the  28tli.    As  his  end  approached  he  signified  son  of  Francis  I.  by  his  queen  Claude  of  France, 

his  wifih  to  see  Cranmer,  who  did  not  arrive  he  succeeded  his  father,  March  81,  1547,  and, 

imtil  the  king  had  become  apeecbless.    The  adhering  to  the  same  policy,  engaged  abroad  in 

trehbbhop  spoke  to  him,  and,  asking  him  to  the  peat  straggle  to  aestroy  the  ascendency  of 

gve  him  some   token  that  he  put  his  faith  the  house  of  Austria,  while  he  persecuted  the 

God  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  wrang  Protestants  at  home.    Being  entirely  under  the 

hb  hand  hard,  and  died.    His  will,  which  pro-  control  of  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who 

Yided  that  daily  masses  should  **  be  said  peroet-  acted  in  concert  with  the  great  constable  Mont- 

iifilly  while  the  world  shall  endure,"  at  an  altar  morency  and  the  brothers  Guise,  he  had  many 

to  M  erected  near  hb  tomb  and  that  of  Qneen  of  the  Protestants  arrested,  tried,  and  boniea 
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at  the  stake  in  Paria,  Ljona,  Angen,  Bloia,  ter  Margaret  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  During  the 
and  Bordeaux.  Bj  his  edicts  of  Chiteanbriant  festivities  which  were  held  in  Paris  to  celebrate 
ni551)  and  £cooen  (1558)  the  punishment  of  the  peace  and  the  double  marriage,  Henry  U. 
dtt&th  was  decreed  for  attendance  at  secret  re-  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  tilt  with  Moutgom- 
ligions  meetings.  In  1557  ecclesiastics,  under  erj,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  and  his  sceptre 
the  title  of  inquisitors,  were  introduced  into  passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Francis  U.,  the  husband 
the  parliaments  to  sit  as  judges  in  all  cases  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
against  heretics.  Finally,  m  1559,  two  mem-  HENRY  III.,  the  last  king  of  the  Yalois  fam- 
bers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  Du  Fanr  de  Pi-  ily,  bom  in  Fontunebleau,  Sept.  19, 1551,  assaa- 
brao  and  Anne  Du  Bourg,  having  been  bold  sinated  Aug.  2, 1589.  He  was  the  3d  son  of  Hen- 
enough  to  advocate  in  his  presence  the  liberty  ry  II.,  and  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  Catharine 
c^  conscience,  were  incarcerated,  and  Du  Bouig  de'  Medici,  and  in  his  youth  bore  the  title  of 
was  afterward  publicly  hanged  and  burned,  dukeof  A^jou.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
These  bloody  measures  were  the  forerunners  of  Catholic  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  he 
religious  wars.  Henry's  foreign  policy  was  par-  won,  in  1569,  the  victories  of  Jarnac  and  Mon- 
tially  successfuL  The  English,  who  were  then  contour  over  the  Protestants.  He  participated 
in  alliance  with  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  were  in  the  councils  that  brought  about  the  St  Bar- 
desirous  of  securing  the  union  of  Scotland  by  tholomew  massacre  in  1572.  His  military  rep- 
the  marriage  of  young  Edward  YI.  with  Maij  utation,  aided  by  his  motiier's  intrigues,  pro- 
Stuart  ;  French  troops  were  sent  to  Scotlan^  cured  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland  in 
and  Marv  was  brought  to  France  and  affianced  1578 ;  but  his  refined  and  effeminate  habits  were 
to  the  dauphin  Francis.  Meanwhile  the  city  distasteful  to  the  Poles,  while  he  himself  dis- 
of  Boulogne  was  besieged,  and  England  gave  it  liked  their  independent  spirit  and  coarse  man- 
up  in  1549,  for  one  third  of  the  sum  which  had  ners.  On  hearing  of  ^e  death  of  his  brother 
been  stipulated  for  its  surrender.  In  Italy,  Charles  IX.  in  1574^  he  secretly  escaped  and 
Henry  protected  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Par-  returned  to  France,  passing  through  Yienna 
ma,  against  the  imperial  troops,  and  in  1552  be-  and  Yenice.  His  arrival  was  marked  by  the 
came  the  ally  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  renewal  of  civil  war.  The  Protestant  party, 
other  Protestant  princes  who  were  struggling  being  strengthened  by  their  alliance  with 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles  Y.,  and  soon  that  party  of  Catholics  known  as  the  Foli- 
after  seized  the  episcopal  cities  of  Mctz,  Toul,  tique$j  hod  taken  up  arms ;  their  German 
and  Yerdun.  Charles,  having  concluded  the  auxiliaries  were  however  defeated  at  Dor- 
treaty  of  Passau  with  his  German  opponents,  mans.  Oct.  11,  1575,  by  the  duke  of  Guise; 
tried  to  reconquer  those  cities,  and  in  1558  made  and  tne  king,  fearful  of  the  growinff  popularity 
a  fruitless  attack  upon  Metz,  which  was  de-  of  that  prince,  hastened  to  conclude  the  peace 
fended  by  Francois  de  Guise,  and  avenged  his  of  Beaulieu,  in  May,  1576,  the  terms  of  which 
defeat  by  pillaging  Picardy,  but  was  once  more  were  so  favorable  to  the  Protestants  as  to  be 
defeated  at  Renty  in  1554.  The  French  at  the  considered  a  betrayal  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
same  time  were  successful  in  Italy,  where  Bris-  This  gave  rise  to  the  holy  league,  which,  under 
sac  conquered  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Charles  pretence  of  protecting  religion,  aimed  chiefly  aft 
having  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  U.,  furthering  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  house 
a  5  years'  truce  was  signed  at  Yauxcelles  in  Feb.  of  Guise.  Hpnry  attempted  to  avert  the  dan- 
1556.  Henry  II.,  however,  soon  renewed  the  ger  by  declaring  himself  chief  of  the  league 
war,  but  fortune  did  not  now  attend  his  arms ;  during  the  session  of  the  states-general,  which 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  met  at  Blois  in  Dec.  1576 ;  but  the  association 
against  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  superior  clung  faithfully  to  Guise  as  Uieir  leader,  and 
ability  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  constable  made  use  of  their  majority  in  the  states  to  cur- 
Montmorency  was  totally  defeated  near  St.  tail  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  force  him 
Qnentin,  in  1557,  by  Duke  Philibert  Emmanuel  into  another  war  against  the  Protestants.  After 
of  Savoy.  Had  Philip  IL  improved  the  oppor-  reluctantly  carrring  it  on  for  a  few  months,  he 
tunity,  raris  would  have  been  taken ;  but  hb  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Bergerac, 
delay  save  time  to  his  rival  to  make  prepara-  Sept.  17,  1577,  and  tried  by  conciliatory  meaa- 
tions  for  defence;  and  Guise,  being  recidled  ures  to  win  over  the  most  influential  of  the 
from  Italy,  revenged  the  disgrace  of  Montmo-  Catholics.  This  policy  was  of  little  avail ;  the> 
rency's  defeat  by  the  conquest  of  Calais  in  1558.  "  lovers'  war,"  as  it  is  called,  broke  out,  which 
the  only  place  that  the  Enelish  still  possessed  he  however  succeeded  in  bringing  to  an  early 
on  French  soiL  The  Spanish  troops  under  Eg-  conclusion  by  tlie  treaty  of  Fleix,  Nov.  26, 1580. 
mont,  however,  having  won  a  new  victory,  A  momentary  lull  occurred ;  but  the  king  be- 
Henry  IL,  weary  of  war  and  yielding  to  the  came  more  and  more  unpopular  by  his  unbound- 
entr^ktiea  of  ^is  mistress,  concluded,  April  8,  ed  licentiousness  and  prodigality.  On  the  death 
1559,  the  disastrous  peace  of  Cateau-Cambrdsis.  of  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  by 
He  kept  indeed  Calais,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Yerdun,  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  revert^  to 
but  consented  to  restore  aJl  his  conquests  in  the  Protestant  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  spirit  of 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  including  no  fewer  the  league  rekindled ;  the  association  extended 
than  198  strong  places.  Henry's  daughter  Eliz-  all  over  the  provinces,  and  became  more  for- 
abeih  was  to  be  married  to  Philip,  and  his  si»-  midable  than  ever ;  the  minority  of  the  nation 
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was  indeed  adTene  to  aooeptiiig  at  lieir  appar-  parfbrroed  on  Aug.  17,  7  daja  befora  the  maa- 

ant  a  prince  who  was  not  a  Ci^olic    Menrj  aacre  of  St  Bartholomew.    A  namber  of  emi- 

nL,  aithouffh  not  sharing  this  p<n>i]Qar  preja-  nent  Hngaenots  had  congregated  in  Paris  to 

dice,  was  obliged  to  go  to  war  witn  his  fbtore  participate  in  the  matrimonial  festiyitiea,  and 

socceasor,  and  assembled  4  armies.  Bj  thus  in-  were  slanghtered  during  the  bloody  night  of 

creasing  its  burdens  he  hoped  to  make  Uie  nation  Ang.  24.    Henry  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 

weary  of  the  contest,  while  he  exerted  his  in-  LouTre,  saved  his  life  by  abjuring  his  faith. 

Snnity  to  make  such  combinations  as  would  For  neariy  4  years  he  was  detained  at  court, 
wart  the  projects  of  the  league.  His  favorite  strictly  watched,  dissembling  his  real  senti- 
Joyeuse,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  king  of  ments  xmder  the  cover  of  levity.  At  last,  Feb. 
Kavarre  at  Coutras  in  1687,  and  his  own  un-  S,  1576,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  took 
popularity  increased,  the  league  making  him  refbge  first  in  Alen^n,  then  crossed  the  Loire 
answerable  for  the  reverses  which  befell  the  at  toe  head  of  a  number  of  his  adherents,  re- 
Oatholic  party.  On  all  sides  he  was  denounced  voked  his  abjuration,  took  command  of  the 
as  a  traitor,  and  his  deposition  was  publicly  ad-  Protestant  troops,  and  successfully  carried  on 
Tocated.  The  duke  of  Quise  was  recalled  to  hostilities  against  the  Catholics,  which  brought 
Paris  by  his  adherents,  and,  notwitluitanding  about  the  peace  of  Beaulieu,  May  4, 1576.  The 
rq>eated  drders  from  the  king,  triumphantly  states-general  at  Blois  having  issued  coercive 
entered  the  capital.  Henry  having  summoned  decrees  against  the  Huguenots,  Heniy  took  up 
troops  for  his  own  defence,  the  Parisians  raised  arms  again,  but  peace  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
a  Ibrmidable  rebellion ;  barricades  were  con-  gerac,  Sept.  17, 1577.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
atracted,  Hay  18,  1588;  and  the  king  barely  **  lovers*  war"  in  1580,  of  which  he  gave  the 
escaped  from  his  ambitious  rival.  He  immedi-  riffnal,  and  was  indeed  the  soul,  he  inspired  his 
ately  convoked  the  states-general  at  Blois,  in  the  adherents  with  confidence  and  ardor,  and  ac- 
hope  of  finding  support  among  them ;  but  the  compliahed  deeds  of  heroic  valor  at  the  siege  of 
minority  was  still  against  him ;  his  life  and  Cahors,  which  city  he  stormed  after  a  tremen- 
orown  were  at  stake;  he  resorted  to  violent  dousfight  of  4daysMuration.  He  thus  gained 
means,  and  on  Dec.  28, 1588,  caused  the  duke  of  a  hi^h  position,  not  only  among  his  own  party, 
Qoise  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  apartment  by  his  but  m  the  eyes  of  his  opponents.  The  death  of 
body  ^ards,  the  **forty-five.''  This  was  a  new  his  mother  in  1572  hod  left  him  king  of  Navarre, 
iiMentive  to  the  lea^e.  Henry,  branded  as  an  and  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  or 
asaassin,  anathematized  by  the  pope,  deposed  rather  ofAnjou,  youngest  brother  of  Henry  III., 
by  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne  and  tne  parliament,  June  10, 1584,  he  became  heir  apparent  to  the 
had  no  other  resource  but  to  unite  with  Henry  French  crown.  He  was  then  81  years  of  age. 
of  Navarre,  and  both  marched  in  concert  agdnst  Deserted  by  Henry  III.,  who  vield^  to  the  par- 
Paris,  the  principal  seat  of  the  league.  During  amount  influence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  pro- 
the  siege  of  that  city,  a  Dominican  monk,  scribed  by  the  Catholic  party  and  the  league  as 
Jacques  Clement,  whose  fanaticism  had  been  en-  a  heretic,  excommunicated  by  Pope  Sixtus  Y., 
eouraged  by  Guise^s  own  sister,  the  duchess  of  his  cause  seemed  desperate ;  but  although  his 
Xontpensier,  presented  himself  at  St.  Cloud  to  troops  scarcely  numbered  one  tenth  as  many  ss 
tiie  king  as  the  bearer  of  an  important  letter,  the  Catholic  army,  he  soon  took  the  field  with 
and  stabbed  him  inortsllpr  with  a  knife.  With  his  wonted  courage.  The  victory  of  Coutras, 
Henry  III.  the  Valois  family  became  extinct,  and  Oct.  20,  1587,  greatly  bettered  his  fortunes,  al- 
the  Bourbons  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  tliongh  it  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  several 
HENRY  IV.,  the  1st  French  king  of  the  auxiliary  troops  sent  to  him  by  the  German 
house  of  Bourbon,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Pau,  Dec  princes.  The jaumee  dei  &a^rtVxu^^when  Henry 
14, 1558,  assassinated  in  Paris,  May  14,  1610.  IIL  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Paris  and  to 
The  son  of  Antoine  of  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  leave  his  metropolis  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel- 
d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  he  was  brought  up  Hous  duke  of  Guise,  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 

a  his  mother  in  the  Protestant  religion,  carefully  tion  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre, 

Dcated,  and  inured  to  hardship.    As  early  as  who  united  their  forces  to  oppose  the  league, 

1560  she  took  him  to  tlie  Protestant  army  before  and  in  concert  laid  siege  to  the  capital.    The 

La  Rochelle,  and  placed  him  under  the  control  assassination  of  Henry  III.  greatly  increased  the 

of  Admiral  Coligni.    He  was  present  at  the  difllcultiesof  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  was  at  once 

battles  of  Jsmac  and  Honoontour,  both  disas-  deserted  by  the  Catholic  nobles  who  supported 

troos  to  his  party.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  predecessor,  but  who,  notwith- 

the  military  operations   in  southern  France,  standing  their  devotion  to  royalty,  would  not 

which  were  terminated  by  the  peace  or  edict  of  accept  a  Protestant  king ;  the  league  at  the 

St.  Germain  in  1570.    Ilie  seeming  reconcilia-  same  time  raised  against  him  his  uncle,  the 

tkm  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties  was  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whom  they  proclaimed 

to  be  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  youns  Henry  king  under  the  title  of  Charles' X. ;  and  the 

with  Margaret,  the  sbter  of  King  Charles  IX. ;  nation  itself  evinced  no  partiality  for  Henry. 

il  was  agreed  to  in  April,  1578,  and  notwith-  Ha  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  was 

SSfthe  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Jeanne  pursued  through  Normandv  by  the  duke  of 

oflfavarre,  which  occurred  in  June  imder  very  Mayenne,  and  seemed  to  be  in  inuninent  danger, 

aoapkiooa  circumstancea,  the   ceremony  was  whan  he  thwarted  the  hopes  of  his  enemies  by 
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hto  beroie  stand  oe&r  the  castle  of  Arqnes;  not-  ceiyed  a  better  organization^  while  strong  for- 
withstanding  their  large  superioritj  in  point  of  tresses  were  baUt  along  the  N.  and  £.  frontiers ; 
nombera,  they  were  obliged,  Oct.  6,  1580,  to  the  navj,  which  had  been  neglected,  was  im- 
beai  a  retreat,  leaving  from  1,000  to  1,800  men  proved,  and  attention  was  paid  to  the  Frendi 
on  the  battle  field.  Henrj,  qoickly  retoming  colonies  in  America.  In  wort,  improvements 
to  Paris,  seized  its  saborbs,  bat  coidd  not  take  were  made  in  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
poasession  of  the  city  itself  for  want  of  artillery,  vice.  The  ambitions  aspirations  of  provincial 
Another  and  still  more  decisive  victory  over  governors  were  effectoally  checked;  political 
Mayenne,  that  of  I vry,  which  he  won  March  14.  conspiracies  were  severely  punished ;  municipal 
1590,  once  more  opened  before  him  the  road  franchises  and  immunities,  that  had  been  reviv* 
to  the  capital,  which  he  blockaded  for  several  ed  or  extended  during  the  civil  wars,  were  cur- 
months,  and  had  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  tailed;  and  obedience  to  the  king  became  the 
when  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  a  Span-  order  of  the  day.  After  the  de&th  of  his  od^ 
ish  army  under  Alexander  ramese,  duke  of  brated  unstress  Grabrielle  d'Estr^  having  pro- 
Parma.  For  two  years  longer  the  war  was  cured  the  dissolution  of  his  former  marriage 
carried  on  with  varied  success^  Henry  being  with  Margaret  of  Yalois,  Bee.  1509,  Henry 
more  than  once  worsted  by  his  opponents,  but,  married  Maria  de'  Medici,  the  niece  of  the  grand 
amid  the  most  trying  circumstances,  showing  duke  of  Tuscany,  which  secured  his  influence 
such  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  valor  as  to  among  the  Italian  princes.  A  diort  war  widi 
uphold  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  followers.  A  the  duke  of  Savoy  put  him  (1601)  in  possession 
favorable  change  in  his  fortunes  became  appar-  of  several  valuable  districts  on  the  if.  fix>ntier. 
ent  during  the  year  1598.  Discord  prevailed  A  formidable  conspiracy  having  been  plotted 
among  his  enemies;  the  ambitious  designs  of  by  Uie  duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  count  of  An- 
Philip  n.  of  Sp^n,  who  openly  manifested  his  vergne,  in  conjunction  with  Marshid  Biron, 
desire  of  placing  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of  who  also  maintained  secret  relations  with  Spain 
France,  inspired  the  French  Catholics,  and  even  and  Savoy,  Henry  had  his  old  companion  in 
the  leaguers,  with  distrust  and  anger.  A  better  arms  arrested,  tried  before  the  parliament,  and 
feeling  grew  up  among  the  people,  who,  being  beheaded,  July  81, 1602.  A  few  years  later, 
weary  of  so  protracted  a  war,  instinctively  the  count  of  Auvergne,  having  engaged  in  new 
lean^  toward  the  prince  from  whom  alone  intrigues,  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile ;  and 
peace  could  be  expected.  Every  thing  showed  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  the  constant  promoter  of 
him  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  decisive  step;  rebellions  among  the  Protestants,  was  dispos- 
and  he  therefore  abjured  Protestantism  at  sessed  of  his  principality  of  Sedan,  and  would 
St.  Denis  in  July,  1593,  and  was  crowned  at  even  have  lost  his  life  but  for  Queen  Elizabeth^s 
Chartres,  Feb.  17,  1594.  Thus  the  strongest  entreaties.  His  power  being  thus  firmly  estab- 
obstacle  in  his  way  was  removed ;  the  migority  lished,  he  resumed  the  political  designs  of  Fran- 
of  the  nation  at  once  sided  with  him.  Paris  cis  L  and  Henry  IL,  allied  himself  with  German 
surrendered,  March  22,  and  within  a  few  months  Protestant  princes,  and  made  preparations  for 
most  of  the  Catholic  ^^vernors  of  the  provinces  a  fresh  war  against  the  house  of  Austria.  It  is 
and  cities  also  submitted.  Mayenne  still  held  even  said  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  an 
Burgundy  with  the  assistance  of  Spanish  troops ;  entire  reorganization  of  Europe,  which,  accord- 
but  the  great  constable  of  Castile  having  been  ing  to  his  plans,  would  have  formed  a  kind  of 
defeated  at  Fontaine-Fran^aise,  June  5,  1595,  ^Christian  commonwealth  or  confederation," 
negotiations  were  entered  into,  and  the  duke,  consisting  of  15  large  states — 5  hereditary 
swearing  allegiance  to  Henry,  kept  the  gov-  monarchies,  6  elective  kingdoms,  and  4  republics 
emorship  of  the  province.  Ilcardy  was  mean-  — under  the  (Urection  of  a  supreme  council, 
while  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  against  which  called  the  **  senate  of  the  Christian  common- 
war  had  been  formally  declared ;  the  king  led  wealth."  However  this  may  have  been,  he 
his  army*  against  Amiens,  and,  notwithstand-  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Paris  to  take  the 
ing  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  army  under  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  north, 
the  archduke  Albert,  forced  that  city  to  capit-  when,  while  taking  a  ride  through  Paris,  May 
ulate  (1597),  and  the  next  year  brought  to  sub-  14,  1610,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the 
mission  the  duke  of  Mercoeur,  who  had  here-  fanatic  Francois  Ravaillac  His  death  was  re- 
tofore  acted  as  an  independent  sovereign  in  garded  as  a  national  calamity.  Henry^s  chil- 
Brittany.  France  was  now  wholly  under  his  dren,  by  his  second  wife,  were  Louis  XHT., 
control;  he  gave  her  peace  at  home  by  the  who  succeeded  him;  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans; 
celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  April  15,  1598,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Philip  lY.  of  Spain ; 
abroad  by  the  treaty  of  Yervins  with  Spain,  Christine,  who  became  duchess  of  Savoy;  and 
May  2.  Henry  now  perseveringly  pursued  the  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  Eog- 
policy  of  restoring  order  and  prosperity  to  his  land.  Cdsar,  his  natural  son  by  Gabrielle 
kingdom,  strengthening  the  royal  authority,  and  d^Estr^es,  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Yen- 
plaong  France  in  a  respectable  position  abroad.  d6me,  and  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  duke 
in  this  laborious  task  he  was  especially  assisted  who  distinguished  himself  under  Louis  XIY. 
by  the  duke  of  Sully.  Agriculture,  mining,  The  high  capacities  of  Henry  lY.,  as  well  as  his 
commerce,  and  manufactures  were  encouraged;  shortcomings  and  ^^  amiable  faults,'^  have  always 
roads  were  opened  and  repaired ;  the  army  re-  been  well  Imown ;  it  is  but  recently,  however, 
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that  his  ready  wit  and  channing  style  ba^e  be-  HEKRT  11^  emperor  of  German  j,  great- 
come  fally  appreciated  from  the  publication  of  grandson  of  the  preceding,  snmamed  the  Lame, 
lABLeUresmisgivei.  This  correspondence,  which  and  in  a  snbsconent  age  the  Saint,  bom  in  972, 
will  consist  of  9  vols.  4to.,  the  7th  of  which  died  in  1024.  He  was  the  6th  and  last  German 
appesjed  in  1858,  is  pobli^ed  by  M.  Ber^r  de  soTcreign  of  the  line  of  Saxony.  He  became 
Aiyrey  in  the  JDoeumenti  ifUdiU  $ur  FhuUnre  '  duke  of  Bavaria  in  995,  succeeded  his  oonsin 
ds  France,  Otho  III.  upon  the  imperial  throne  in  1002,  and 

IIL  OEBMANT.  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  1014.    His  reign  was 

HENRY  I.,  king  of  Germany,  snmamed  the  an   nninterrapted  series  of  contests  with  his 

Fowler  or  Falconer  (der  Finkler  or  Vogler\  great  Yossals,  and  against  Slavic  tribes  and  the 

the  1st  of  the  line  of  Saxon  sovereigns  of  Ger-  Hnngarians,  whom  he  labored  with  much  sncr 

many,  bora  in  876,  died  in  986.    Be  was  the  cess  to  convert  to  Christianity.    His  zeal  in  the 

son  of  Otho  the  Hlnstrions,  duke  of  Saxony,  propagation  of  the  faith,  his  submission  to  the 

npon  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the  duke-  church,  and  his  liberality  to  the  clergy,  ob- 

doms  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.   His  father  had  tained  for  him  from  Pope  Engenius  HI.  a  place 

been  elected  in  912  to  the  sovereignty  of  Gkr-  in  the  calendar  of  saints.    Hb  surname  of  the 

many,  but  had  caused  Conrad,  duke  of  the  Lame  was  gained  by  spraining  a  foot  in  leaping 

Fhmks,  to  be  elevated  in  his  stead.    This  sov-  from  a  window  to  escape  an  attack  by  the  peo- 

ereign  undertook  to  deprive  Duke  Henry  of  part  pie  of  Pavia,  whose  affection  he  thought  to  win 

of  his  inherited  estates,  but  the  latter  fought  by  dismissing  his  principal  body  guara  after  his 

1^  enemy  at  Eresburg  (modem  Stadberg),  and  reduction  of  the  city  (1004).    He  was  rescued 

oompelled  him  to  acknowledge  all  the  ducal  by  his  troops,  encamped  outside  the  walls. 

lAfjtkXA  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.    Conrad  dis-  HENRY  HI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  surnamed 

covered  the  great  Qualities  of  his  opponent,  and,  the  Black,  the  Bearded,  the  Old,  and  the  Pious, 

having  been  mortally  wounded  in  an  expedition  bom  in  1017,  died  in  1056.   He  was  the  son  and 

againstthellungariansjsent  overtures  to  Henry  successor  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  having 

with  the  sacred  arms  and  crown  of  the  German  been  elected  during  his  father's  life.    He  suc- 

tovereigns.    The  envoys,  it  ia  said,  found  the  ceeded  accordingly  in  1039.    No  emperor  since 

doke  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  with  a  fiedcon  Charlemagne  sustained  himself  with  more  vigor 

npon  his  wrist,  and  this,  according  to  tradition,  or  dignity  throughout  his  reign.    He  repeat^y 

was  the  origin  of  his  surname.    Henry^s  eleo-  and  successfully  interfered  in  the  affdrs  of  Hnn- 

tion  was  formally  declared  in  919,  bv  the  nobles  cary,  and  a  portion  of  that  countiy  (from  Kah- 

of  Franconia  and  Saxony.    The  dukes  of  Swa-  lenburg  to  the  Leitha)  was  definitively  united 

bia  and  Bavaria  refased  their  homase,  but  were  to  Austria.    Three  claimants  at  this  time  were 

speedily  brought  to  submission.     Henry  also  contesting  the  papal  tiara.    Henry  summoned 

conquered  Lorraine,  which  had  hesitated  to  ac-  a  council  at  Sutri  in  1046,  deposed  Uiem  all.  and 

oept  him.    He  erected  the  fief  into  a  duchy,  created  a  German  bishop  of  Bamberg  (Suioger) 

giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Duke  Gisel-  pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement  II.    He  subse- 

bert;  and  having  thus  consolidated  the  sever-  quentl^  gave  8  successive  German  popes  to  Rome, 

^gnty  of  Germany,  he  turned  all  his  attention  reservmg  to  himself  a  thorough  control  of  the 

to  arresting  the  Slavic  and  Hungarian  inroads,  spiritual  administration.    The  tempond  princes 

The  Hungarians  advanced  into  the  very  heart  he  held  at  the  same  time  in  actual  subjection, 

of  Saxonv  (924).    Their  leader  was  captured ;  transforming  the  German  empire  into  a  mon- 

and  the  best  terms  Henry  could  obtain  was  a  archy  of  which  the  elected  sovereign  was  abso- 

trace  of  9  years  in  exchange  for  the  restoration  lute  mier.     He  promoted  education,  and  en- 

of  the  captured  general,  and  a  promise  of  the  couraged  art  and  science.     He  obtained  the 

continuance  of  the  yearly  tribute.  Henry  made  admiration  of  his  subjects  by  challenging  Henry 

the  most  of  the  trace  by  organizing  his  army,  I.  of  France  to  mortal  combat,  for  having  ac- 

bnilding  castles,  fortifying  cities,  and  reducing  cnsed  him  of  breaking  his  word.     His  first 

Brandenburg,  together  with  the  tribes  upon  the  wife  was  daughter  of  Canute,  king  of  England. 

Elder  and  the  Elbe,  and  extending  his  rale  to  HENRT  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 

Prague.    Ytom  this  period  dates  tlie  fealty  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1050,  died  in  1106.    He 

the  Bohemian  princes  to  Germany  (929).    On  was  but  little  over  5  years  old  when  his  fa* 

the  expiration  of  the  trace  war  with  the  Hun-  ther  died,  and  the  regency  was  at  first  intrast- 

garians  was  renewed,  and  Henrv  gained  a  com-  ed  to  hb  mother,  Agnes  of  Aquitaine;  but  her 

pleto  and  decisive  victory  on  tue  banks  of  the  authority  was  overthrown  by  the  nobles,  and 

Saale  (938),  which  for  the  time  relieved  Germany  she  retired  to  Rome,  while  Henry  was  taken 

from  all  danger  of  invasion.    In  934  he  defeated  to  Cologne  by  the  archbishop  Han  no.    Shortly 

the  Danes,  who  were  ravaging  the  coasts  of  his  afterward  he  became  the  pupil  and  ward  of 

northern  provinces.     He  reigned  18  years,  and  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  from  whom  he 

during  that  period  elevated  Uie  kingdom  to  the  imbibed  principles  of  hostility  against  the  tem- 

height  of  power  and  command.    He  was  the  poral  lords,  especially  those  of  Saxon  descent, 

terror  of  enemies,  but  mild,  just,  and  kind  to  which  embittered  his  whole  reign.    At  15  he 

IHends  and  subjects.    The  municipal  privileges  was  declared  of  age,  and  in  the  following  year 

which  he  granted  were  the  foundation  of  the  (1066)  was  removed  bv  the  nobles  from  the  im- 

G«rmanio  corporations.  mediate  control  of  Adalbert.    The  counsel  and 
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instroctions  of  the  archbishop,  however,  were  and  Henry  found  himself  able  to  make  war. 
nerer  forgotten,  and  Henry  soon  manifested  a  Radolph  was  forced  to  retire  from  Swabia^ 
hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  acts  of  oppression  and  which  duchy,  together  with  the  hand  of  his 
Tiolence.  He  had  already  esponsed  Bertha,  the  daughter  Agnes,  Henry  bestowed  npon  a  bold 
dinighter  of  an  Italian  prince  of  Sosa,  and  now  adherent,  Ooont  Frederic  of  Bnren.  who  soon 
sought  to  be  divorced  from  her.  The  pope  built  his  castle  on  the  summit  of  Mtbtaufen,  and 
msmfested  opposition,  and  Henry,  after  yaimy  founded  thus  the  greatness  of  the  race  of  Hohen- 
resorting  to  unworthy  means  for  the  accom-  staufen.  The  war  raged  fiercely  meanwhile 
pli^ment  of  his  wishes,  at  length,  with  cbarao-  in  the  fairest  regions  of  Germany.  The  pope, 
teristic  instability,  became  reconciled  to  his  not  sorry  to  find  the  rival  emperors  consuming 
yonng  wife,  whose  noble  conduct  subsequently  their  strength  against  each  other,  is  supposed  to 
won  and  retained  his  afiection.  Meanwhile  the  have  fostered  the  quarrel  for  his  own  purposes, 
exasperated  nobles  of  Saxony  rose  against  the  At  length,  reproached  by  the  Saxons  in  terms 
emperor,  drove  him  from  his  favorite  abode  which  seemed  to  brook  no  further  delay,  he 
at  Goslar,  and  successively  from  other  Saxon  sent  the  crown  to  Rudolph,  and  again  excom- 
strongholds  which  he  had  built  Henry  was  municated  Henry.  The  latter,  in  turn,  again 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  for  declared  the  pope  deposed,  and  caused  an  anti- 
8  days  wandered  in  the  Hartz  without  food,  pope,  Clement  Ul.,  to  be  elected.  At  this  period 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  mountaineer,  he  at  (1079)  fortune  appeared  to  favor  Henry ;  but 
length  escaped  to  the  Rhine,  assembled  an  in  the  following  year  he  lost  a  great  battle  in 
army,  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  desolated  their  Saxony,  near  Gera.  In  the  action,  however, 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  Other  princes  of  Rudolpn  was  slain  by  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon,  the 
the  empire  now  interfered,  and  the  Saxon  no-  hero  of  the  first  crusade.  The  fall  of  Rudolph, 
bles,  aner  public  humiliation  upon  their  knees,  although  the  victory  was  won  by  his  army,  was 
were  admitted  to  mercy.  Many  of  them,  how-  considered  a  judgment  of  "God,  and  the  effect 
ever,  were  retained  as  prisoners,  and  their  fiefs  was  to  enlist  an  immense  increase  of  numbers 
were  made  over  to  other  vassal?.  Henry  re-  in  the  service  of  Henry,  who  now  marched 
built  hid  Saxon  fortresses,  and  by  bis  arrogance  upon  Rome,  and  besieged  it  with  short  intervals 
and  extortion  planted  anew  the  seeds  of  revolt,  during  3  years.  Gregory,  in  great  extremity. 
Meanwhile  he  was  suddenly  commanded  by  retreated  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ana 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  to  appear  at  Henry  contented  himself  with  a  coronation  by 
Rome  to  answer  for  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  his  own  pope,  Clement  (1084).  Robert  Guis- 
upon  penalty  of  excommunication.  Henry's  card,  the  Norman  duke  of  Calabria,  at  length 
indignation  vented  itself  for  the  moment  in  a  approached  from  lower  Italy,  and  Henry  re- 
missive addressed  to  the  *^  false  monk  HUde-  tired,  leaving  Rome  to  be  plundered  by  the 
brand,''  informing  him  of  his  deposition  by  the  Normans,  and  Gregory  to  be  rescued  by  them 
German  prelates  (Worms,  1076),  and  of  his  ex-  from  his  own  people,  who  had  laid  siege  to  the 
communication  by  judgment  of  the  same  as-  castle.  Hermann  of  Luxemburg  succeeded  Rn- 
sembly.  The  pope  immediately  issued  sentence  dolph  in  the  rival  emperorship,  and  Victor  suc- 
of  excommunication.  Henry  soon  learned  the  ceeded  Gregory  in  the  rival  papacy  (1086) ;  but 
necessity  of  submission.  Deserted  and  threat-  neither  could  withstand  the  power  of  Henry, 
ened  by  the  majority  of  the  German  princes,  he  Hermann  soon  resigned  his  dignity,  and  his  suo- 
hastened  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  cesser,  Egbert  of  Thuringia,  having  been  assas- 
a  single  attendant,  and  humbled  himself  before  sinated,  the  Saxons  submitted.  Henry's  eldest 
the  pope  in  the  most  penitential  manner.  Clad  son,  Conrad,  whom  he  had  named  king  of  the 
in  a  shirt  of  hair,  and  barefooted,  he  was  com-  Romans,  was  now  gained  over  by  the  papal 
pelled,  \t  is  said,  to  pass  3  whole  days  in  an  outer  party.  He  was  deposed,  and  died  in  1101.  His 
court  of  the  castle  of  Canossa,  in  midwinter,  defection  was  followed  by  that  of  his  brother 
awaiting  Gregory's  permission  to  appear  before  Henry,  who,  in  view  of  the  renewal  of  the  papal 
him.  On  the  4th  day  he  was  admitted  and  re-  ban  against  his  father  by  both  Urban  and  Pas- 
ceived  absolution.  AVith  this,  after  finding  ad-  cal,  who  had  in  turn  succeeded  Victor,  resolved 
herents  among  the  Lombards,  his  courage  and  to  support  the  church.  He  affected  reconcilia- 
resentment  alike  revived.  He  began  a  war  with  tion,  however,  and  the  emperor,  having  been 
the  sword  and  with  the  pen,  which  for  30  years  treacherously  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to  In- 
he  sustained  with  the  greatest  skill  and  determi-  gelheim,  was  compelled  by  the  prince  to  resign 
nation,  and  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  main-  his  throne.  Henry  escaped  from  prison,  and 
tained  the  ascendency.  Such  were  the  opening  sought  an  asylum  at  Li^ge,  where  he  soon  died, 
scenes  of  the  long  and  violent  contest  concern-  HENRY  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sumamed 
ing  investitures — a  conflict  between  state  and  theToung,  second  son  of  the  precemng,  bom  in 
church  which  was  destined  to  rage  for  half  a  1081,  died  in  Utrecht,  May  22, 1125.  His  filial 
century,  and  which,  subsequently  resumed,  was  ingratitude  and  treachery  are  noticed  in  the 
protracted  until  1268.  During  Henry's  absence  account  of  Henry  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  German  princes  had  deposed  him,  and  elect-  1106.  Notwithstanding  his  revolt  against  his 
ed  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  in  a  diet  at  Forcheim  father,  he  acted  from  the  outset  of  bis  reign  ao- 
(March,  1077);  but  there  were  yet  cities  and  cording  to  the  principles  of  the  late  emperor, 
bishoprioB  in  Gennany  which  remiuned  faithftd,  and  in  defiance  of  the  pope  he  claimed  the  right 
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ofinyestitore.  HaviDff  espoused  Matilda,  dangh-  Lombards  in  1185,  and  was  also  during  his 
ter  of  Henrj  I.  of  England,  he  was  able  bj  father's  lifetime  named  successor  to  the  imperial 
means  of  her  dowry  to  proceed  to  Italy  with  throne.  In  1186  he  married  the  Norman  heiress, 
great  magnificence  and  in  strong  military  force,  Constance  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Upon  the  death 
ui  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope.  The  pon-  of  Frederic  in  Syria  (1190),  Henry,  who  had 
t^  Pascal  II.,  had  made  propositions  of  com-  been  invested  with  the  government  daring  his 
promise  in  regard  to  the  dispute  concerning  in-  father's  absence,  succeeded  without  opposition. 
Tesdtures,  and  the  subject  was  to  be  adjusted  in  But  the  return  from  England  of  Henry  the  Lion 
solemn  assembly  in  tiie  church  of  St.  Peter;  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  temporarily  exiled 
where,  however,  an  angry  discussion  among  the  by  Frederic,  provoked  new  wiu*s,  which  were  at 
bidiops  was  followed  by  the  seizure  and  im-  length  terminated  by  the  marriage  of  the  son  of 
priflonment  of  the  pope  and  cardinals.  Henry's  the  duke  with  Agnes,  princess  palatine,  cousin 
army,  which  was  encamped  around  the  church,  to  Henry.  In  1192  King  Richard  of  England 
was  attacked  by  the  enraged  Romans,  and  in  a  (Ooeur  de  Lion)  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
fkurious  battle  the  emperor's  life  was  with  diffi-  of  Italy  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
oolty  saved,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  by  traveUing  homeward  in  disguise  through  Ger- 
Connt  Otho  of  Milan.  The  Romans,  after  a  many  was  recognized  and  imprisoned  by  Henry's 
hard-fought  day,  were  driven  into  the  city,  and  order  at  Trifels  for  more  than  a  year,  in  punish- 
after  Henry  had  ravaged  the  surrounding  coun-  ment  for  an  insult  offered  in  Palestine  to  the 
2',  the  pope  purchased  his  own  liberty  and  the  standard  of  the  Oerman  leader,  Duke  Leopold, 
vation  of  the  city  by  consenting  solemnly  to  Soon  after  this  the  emperor  proceeded  in  great 
the  imperial  riglit  of  investiture,  declaring  at  force  to  Naples  and  Sicily  to  secure  the  inher- 
the  same  time  that  Henry  should  not  be  excom-  itance  of  his  consort.  His  cruelty  to  the  Italian 
municated.  The  latter  clause  was  incorporated  nobles  who  had  rebelled,  and  the  extortion  which 
in  the  treaty,  and  the  emperor  was  crowned  in  he  practised  on  this  occasion,  rendered  him  so 
St  Peter's,  April  18,  1111.  Scarcely  had  he  odious,  that  his  sudden  death  is  generally  attrib- 
taken  his  departure,  however,  when  Pascal  de-  uted  to  poison.  Constance  has  been  accused 
Doonced  the  treaty  as  having  been  extorted  by  of  the  murder.  At  the  period  of  his  death, 
force.  The  dilute,  thus  renewed,  was  pro-  Henry  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
traoted  with  great  animosity  during  the  follow-  the  Greek  empire,  as  a  preliminary  enterprise 
ing  10  years.    Henry  was  excommunicated  by  to  a  new  crusade. 

the  successors  of  Pascal,  and  defeated  in  north-        HENRT  VII.,  of  Luxemburg,  emperor  of  Ger- 

em  Germany,  where  the  princes  refused  obedi-  many,  born  in  1262,  died  in  Buonconventi,  near 
enoe.    In  Saxony  also  the  emperor  lost  all  an-    Sienna,  Aug.  24, 1818.    He  was  elected  emperor 

thority.  He  headed  a  second  expedition  against  in  1808,  after  an  interregnum  of  T  months  which 
Ilome,  created  an  anti-pope,  Gregojy  VUI.,  but  followed  the  death  of  Albert  I.  His  reign  was 
at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  short,  but  respectable.  After  punishing  the 
claim,  and  subscribed  the  famous  concordat  of  murderers  of  his  predecessor,  and  after  the 
Wonns  (1122),  by  which  he  surrendered  the  marria^  of  his  son  John  with  the  heiress  of 
investiture  with  ring  and  crosier  as  tokens  of  Bohemia,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  which  was  dis- 
ipiritual  jurisdiction,  and  agreed  to  permit  the  tracted  by  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
free  dioice  of  the  German  bishops,  whose  elec-  lines,  and,  having  compelled  the  Milancste  to 
tion,  however,  was  to  take  place  in  presence  of  consent  to  his  coronation  with  tlie  iron  crown 
the  emperor  or  of  his  plenipotentiary.  It  was  of  Lombardy,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  north- 
moreover  agreed  that  in  doubtful  elections,  or  in  em  Italy,  and  continued  his  march  southward 
electoral  disagreements,  the  decision  should  lie  to  Rome,  of  which  King  Robert  of  Naples 
with  the  emperor,  whose  imperial  authority,  in  held  military  possession.  Among  other  dis- 
oonnection  with  tlie  temporal  possessions  of  the  tinffuished  men  who  came  forward  at  this  i)eriod 
ohurchmen,  was  at  the  same  time  solemnly  ac-  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor,  was  Dante,  who 
Imowledged.  The  concordat,  virtually  a  com-  presented  a  Latin  discourse  upon  the  imperial 
promise,  was  received  througliout  Europe  with  dominion,  and,  as  a  devoted  Ghibelline,  besoueht 
great  ioy,  and  the  remainder  of  Henry^s  reign  was  Henry  to  exert  his  power  vigorously  against  his 
passed  in  peace  with  the  church ;  but  dissensions    enemies.    After  the  reduction  of  Rome,  and  the 

e'evailed  everywhere  throughout  his  dominions,  imperial  coronation  by  cardinals  (the  pope, 
e  fonned  plans  for  stren^bening  the  imperial  Clement  V.,  having  transferred  the  holy  see  to 
Sower,  but  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  a  contaifdous  Avignon  in  1809),  Henry  placed  the  Neapolitan 
ifease.  AVith  ]jim  the  race  of  Salian  or  Fran-  king  Robert  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
conian  princes  became  extinct.  His  hereditary  was  about  to  march  against  Naples  when  ho 
possessions  fell  to  the  sons  of  his  sister  Agnes,  died  suddenly,  poisoned,  it  was  aflirmed,  by  a 
fVederic  and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen ;  and  the  priest  in  the  administration  of  the  encharist. 
imperial  crown  was  conferred  upon  I^othaire  of  HENRY,  sumamed  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony 
Saxon V.  and  Bavaria,  born  in  1129,  died  in  Brunswick 

HENRY  VI.,  sumamed  the  Cruel,  emperor  in  1196.  His  father,  Henry  the  Proud,  had 
of  Germany,  son  and  successor  of  Frederic  I.  been  outlawed  and  desi>oiIcd  of  his  possessions 
(Barbaroesa),  bom  in  1165,  died  in  Sicily.  Sept  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  election  of  the 
S8^  1197.    lie  had  been  crowned  king  oy  tne    emperor  Conrad  III.    He  died  soon  idfter,  leav- 
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ing  a  son  10  yean  of  age,  to  wliom  (as  the  Agnes,  consiii  of  the  emperor  (an  alliance  whioh 
Su^ODS  had  neyer  saccmnbed  to  the  decision  of  aeemed  natarallj  to  promise  a  termination  of 
Conrad  respecting  their  late  duke)  Sazonj  was  the  great  Gaelph  and  Ghibelline  feadX  the  Stat* 
speedilj  restored.  At  the  diet  at  Frankfort  on  dake  was  at  length  enabled  to  repose. 
(1147)  he  formally  demanded  restitution  of  all  HENRY,  Caleb  Spraoub,  D.D.,  an  Amerl- 
his  possessions,  Bayaria  having  been  bestowed  can  clergyman  and  anthor,  bom  in  Rndand, 
upon  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria.  Conrad  Mass.,  Ang.  2,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
refused,  and  a  war  ensued,  the  results  of  which  Dartmouth  college  in  1825,  and  after  having 
in  the  main  were  fiavorable  to  Henry.  Frederic  pursued  a  course  of  theological  studies  at  An- 
Barbarossa  meanwhile  succeeded  Conrad  (1162),  dover  and  New  Haven,  he  was  settled  in  1828 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  to  HeniV  as  a  Congregationalist  minister  at  Greenfield, 
the  Bavarian  duchy.  Henry's  dominions,  indud-  Mass.  In  1831  ill  health  obliged  him  to  Baa- 
ing part  of  modem  Pomerania,  now  extended  pend  the  exercise  of  his  minist^,  and  he  spent 
from  the  Baltic  and  North  sea  to  the  Danube,  two  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  study  of 
He  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Guelph,  and  in  philosophy.  In  1888  he  was  settled  in  Hardord, 
all  respects  the  most  considerable  of  the  German  Conn.  In  1884  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
princes.  He  triumphed  over  a  confederacy  of  "  Principles  and  Prospects  of  the  Friends  of 
church  potentates  who  conspired  against  him  in  Peace."  About  this  time  he  also  established  a 
his  own  dominions;  and  in  1168  he  espoused  journal  called  the  "American  Advocate  €i 
Matilda  (or  Maud)  of  England,  sister  of  Richard  Peace,"  which  after  the  first  year  becune  the 
CoBur  de  Lion.  Under  him  Ltlbeck,  founded  a  organ  of  the  American  peace  society.  In  1886 
few  years  before  (1140),  was  built  up  into  a  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  took  orders 
powerful  city.  Hamburg,  which  had  been  de-  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Soon  after- 
stroyed  by  the  Wends,  was  rebuilt  Munich  ward  he  was  appointed  professor  of  intellectual 
was  founded.  Improvements  were  everywhere  and  moral  philosophy  in  Bristol  college,  Penn. 
encouraged  in  education  and  industry.  He  had  In  1887  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  con- 
in  the  mean  time  become  unpopular  with  neigh-  Junction  with  Dr.  Hawks  founded  the  "  New 
boring  princes  and  bishops,  who  threatened  to  York  Review.^'  In  1889  he  became  professor 
arrest  his  growing  importance.  He  attacked  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  New  York 
them,  devastated  Thuringia,  reconqaered  Bre-  university.  He  published  in  1845  an  "Epitome 
men,  and,  having  restored  tranquillitv  along  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  which  had  be<ni 
his  frontiers,  madQ  a  pilgrimage  to  tne  Holy  prepared  by  the  abb6  Bautain  for  the  univendty 
Land  (1172).  Feeling  now  sufficiently  power-  of  France.  This  work  Dr.  Henry  translated 
ful  to  decline  service  in  the  imperial  ezpedi-  and  continued  from  the  time  of  Reid  down  to 
tions  in  Italy,  he  withdrew  his  forces  at  a  criti-  the  date  of  its  publication.  He  has  also  pub- 
cal  moment ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  lished  a  translation  of  Cousin^s  lectures  on 
of  the  defection  was  the  overthrow  of  the  em-  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,** 
peror  at  Legnano  (1176).  Frederic's  revenge  widi  notes  and  additional  pieces ;  this  work  ap- 
was  not  long  delayed  On  his  retum  from  peared  under  the  title  of "  Cousin's  Psycholognr** 
Italy,  after  the  peace  of  Venice,  in  1778,  he  (Hartford,  1884),  and  in  1856  it  had  reach^  a 
summoned  the  duke  to  appear  before  him  at  4th  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  1847  he 
a  diet  at  Worms.  The  summons,  thrice  repeat-  took  the  rectorship  of  St  Clement's  church, 
ed,  was  unheeded,  and  the  contumacious  prince  New  York.  His  health  failing,  he  resigned  his 
was  declared  deposed,  and  under  the  ban  of  the  parochial  charse  in  1850,  but  retained  nis  pro- 
empire.  His  fie&  were  parcelled  out  among  fessorship,  and  m  addition  to  its  duties  performed 
other  princes,  who  marched  in  league  to  take  for  some  part  of  the  time  the  labors  of  thechan- 
possession.  Henry  beat  th6m  of^  but  the  ar-  cellorship  of  the  university  also.  In  1852  his 
rival  of  the  emperor  with  overwhelming  force  health  had  become  so  completely  broken  that 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  Lnbeck,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  connection  with 
into  Holstein.  He  was  forced  soon  after  to  the  university.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Pourii- 
humble  himself  at  the  feet  of  Frederic  (1181),  keensie,  where  he  still  resides.  Dr.  Henry  has 
who  banished  him  for  8  years  to  England,  published,  beside  the  works  above  mention- 
There  he  became  the  father  of  a  son,  from  ed,  "  Compendium  of  Christian  Antiquities'' 
whom  the  British  Hanoverian  sovereigns  trace  (8vo.,  1887) ;  "  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays'* 
their  descent  He  was  meanwhile  reinstated  (1889) ;  **  Guizot's  General  Histoiy  of  (HviH- 
in  his  hereditary  possessions  of  Bmnswick  and  zation,  with  Notes ;"  *^  Household  Liturgy  ;^ 
Lflneburg,andattheendofthe8yearsrecro8sed  Taylor's  '^Manual  of  Ancient  and  Mcwem 
the  channel  to  take  personal  possession.  Fred-  History,"  revised,  with  a  chapter  on  the  his- 
eric,  however,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  again  tory  of  the  United  States  (8vo.,  New  York, 
to  England  (1184).  Five  years  later,  in  conse-  1845) ;  numerous  addresses,  Ac. 
quence  of  asserted  violation,  by  the  imperial  HENRY,  Joseph,  an  American  physicist, 
authorities,  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  re-  bora  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1797.  He  re- 
turned to  make  war  for  their  absolute  recovery,  ceived  a  common  school  education,  fnd  for 
Frederic  died  in  1190  ;  when,  after  making  some  years  pursued  the  occupation  of  r*  watch- 
peace  and  entering  into  a  £Eunily  alliance  with  maker  in  his  native  city.  In  1826  he  was 
Henry  VI.,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  appointed  professor  of  mathemAtlc?  in  the  Al- 
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8  parties  in  tlMeoimti7,T!x.:  the  English  partj,  £118,000,  emml  to  $6,000,000  of  oor  money, 
in  whose  hands  was  power,  and  who  were  deter^  In  the  preamole  to  their  sobsid  j  bill  the  clergy 
mined  upon  a  secnlar  re?olt ;  the  panel  party,  the  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  ^  pro- 
dbief  member  of  which  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  tector  ana  only  supreme  head  of  the  chnrch.** 
DOW  chancellor;  and  the  doctrinal  Protestants,  They  were  then  pardoned.  The  divorce  qnes- 
who  were  disliked  by  both  the  others.  Wolsey  tion  was  brought  before  parliament  for  the  first 
gave  up  the  seals,  Oct  18, 1629,  and  parliament  time  in  1531,  when  the  opinions  of  the  nniver- 
met  Nor.  8.  The  fact  that  the  opening  speech  sities  were  communicated  to  it.  The  house 
was  made  by  More,  an  extreme  Catholic,  and  of  peers  sent  a  remonstrating  letter  to  the 
standing  on  the  occasion  at  the  king's  right  pope,  warning  him  of  what  would  follow  if  a 
hand,  shows  that  Henryhad  even  then  no  wish  oivorce  should  not  be  granted.  Catharine  was 
to  break  with  Rome.  Wolsey  was  coarsely  re*  asked  if  she  would  withdraw  her  appeal  to 
fleeted  on  by  the  chancellor.  Parliament  was  left  Rome,  and  on  her  firm  refusal  she  was  removed 
to  pursue  its  own  course,  and  it  proceeded  to  from  the  court.  In  1582  parliament  proceeded 
denounce  the  clergy  in  a  formal  ^  act  of  accusa-  in  the  work  of  clerical  reform,  taking  its  first 
tion,'*  or  petition,  which  had  been  previously  pre-  step  toward  a  breach  with  Rome  by  the  abo- 
pared,  and  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  Eng-  lition  of  annates,  which  originated  with  the 
ilsh  reformation.  Henry  submitted  this  to  the  clergy,  who,  in  onder  to  preserve  their  own  pow- 
hlshops,who  replied  at  length,  bnt  ineffectually,  er  at  home,  were  ready  to  go  any  length  against 
as  the  commons  passed  several  laws  respecting  Rome,  even  while  persecuting  Protestants  most 
tiio  powers  and  privileges  of  the  clerical  order;  intolerantly.  Parliament  was  more  moderate, 
and  the  lords  concurred,  though  the  clergy  form-  and  passed  the  act  conditionally.  From  this  time 
ed  a  minority  of  the  upper  house,  which  shows  dates  ^  the  Andican  schism,^  the  convocation 
that  the  pressure  was  great  from  without  The  praying  to  the  king :  '*  May  it  please  your  high- 
divorce  question  continued  under  discussion,  ness  to  ordain  in  this  present  parliament  that  the 
and  the  pope  issued  two  inhibitions,  threatening  obedience  of  your  highness  and  of  the  people  be 
Henry  with  spiritual  censures  if  he  should  pro-  withdrawn  fi^m  the  eee  of  Rome** — that  is,  if  the 
eeed.  The  king  thought  at  one  time  of  giv-  popeshouldinsistuponthepayment  of  annates, 
ingway,  and  most  of  the  council  agreed  with  butthis  did  not  prevent  parliament  from  limiting 
him;  but  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  now  thelegialativepowerof  the  convocation,  in  spite 
ridng  to  importance,  induced  him  to  persevere,  of  the  clergy's  opposition.  Meantime  the  nun  of 
Henry  hoped  the  conduct  of  parliament  would  Kent  and  other  fanatics  were  incitinff  the  people 
intimidate  the  papal  court  The  right  of  the  to  opposition  to  the  government,  and  a  powenul 
pope  to  grant  that  dispensation  under  which  party  hostile  to  change  was  forming  itself.  6ir 
the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  had  taken  Thomas  More  resign^  the  chancelk>rship ;  and 
place  was  called  in  question,  the  object  being  ArchbishopWarhiun, after  protesting  against  the 
to  transfer  the  matter  to  a  broader  court,  and  to  doings  of  parliament,  diea.  An  offensive  and 
obtain  in  some  way,  as  through  an  appeal  to  a  defensive  alliance  between  Francis  and  Henry 
eouncil,  a  decision  aigainst  the  marriai^.  This  was  formed  in  1582 ;  the  former  agreed  to  send 
artful  mode  of  proceeding  is  said  to  have  been  15,000  troops  to  England,  should  Uie  emperor  in- 
fuggested  by  Cranmer,  who  made  himself  very  vade  that  country ;  and  he  assisted  Henry  in  va- 
prominent  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of  univer-  rious  ways.  Scotland  gave  England  much  trou- 
ilties  and  learned  Inen  on  the  subject  and  who  ble  at  tliis  time.  The  English  court  visited  that 
belonged  to  the  embassy  of  the  earl  of  Wilt-  of  France  at  Boulogne,  and  Francis  made  great 
■hire,  sent  to  the  emperor,  at  Bologna,  in  1580.  promises  of  support, -and  advised  Henry  to  mar- 
This  embassy  failed  to  move  Charles.  The  pope  ry  Anne  Boleyn  on  his  return  to  England.  Kew 
still  affected  impartiality,  and  allowed  free  ex-  efforts  were  made  to  move  the  pope,  but  though 
preasion  of  opinion  on  the  marriage  in  Italy ;  he  often  affected  to  favor  the  king,  and  made 
Dnt  his  sole  object  was  delay,  and  Spanish  in-  some  suggestions  implying  a  desire  to  mtify 
flnence  was  exerted  In  the  (queen's  behalf.  In  him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  any 
Catholic  countries,  the  sentiments  of  learned  thing.  At  length,  following  Francis's  advice, 
men  and  other  authorities  on  the  dispensing  Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn,  Jan.  25,  1588,  ac- 
power  were  about  equally  divided.  The  Prot-  cording  to  the  flrenerally  received  account, 
estants,  including  Luther,  were  generally  hos-  though  it  was  believed  that  a  secret  marriage 
tile  to  Henry.  In  France  and  England  Henry's  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  November.  A 
cause  triumphed,  becanse  all  the  influence  of  papal  brier  soon  appeared,  declaring  Henry  and 
both  governments  was  used  in  its  behalf  The  Anne  excommunicated,  unless  they  should  avoid 
entire  proceedings  were  scandalous.  Wolsey  all  intercourse  pending  the  decision  of  the  di- 
liad  been  prosecuted  under  the  statute  of  pro-  vorcc,  the  miuriago  being  kept  secret  Parlia- 
Tiaors,  and  had  died  in  disgrace ;  and  it  was  ment  met,  and  passed  the  act  of  appeals, 
determined  to  proceed  against  the  higher  clergv,  directed  against  tne  papal  authority,  and  in- 
bot  less  in  the  spirit  of  justice— for  the  whole  tended  to  bear  against  Catharine*s  appeal  to 
sation  shared  in  their  guilt — than  to  obtain  an  Rome.  This  took  the  matter  before  the  con- 
opportunity  to  strip  them  of  some  of  their  prop-  vocation,  and  that  body,  on  Cranmer's  applica- 
trty,  and  to  lessen  their  power.  Convocation  tion,  decided  that  Pope  Julius  IT.  in  granting  a 
net  in  1581,  and  eoDscnted  to  pay  a  fine  of  license  fbr  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine 
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had  ezoeedad  his  authority,  and  that  the  mar-  ing  *'  at  onoo  the  sjmbol  of  the  independenoe 
riage  was  therefore,  db  inttioy  Toid.  Oranmer  of  England,  and  the  declaration  that  thenoe- 
then  demanded  the  kinjf s  permiasion  to  pro-  forth  the  civil  magistrate  was  supreme  wiUiin 
oeed  with  the  case,  which  oeing  granted,  he  the  English  dominions  over  ohnitsh  as  well  as 
opened  his  oonrt  at  Donstable,  and  summoned  state."  A  new  and  sweeping  treason  act  was 
C&tharine  to  appear.  She  refused,  and  was  passed.  The  first  fruits  were  transferred  to  the 
prononnoedcontumamous,  and  the  trial  proceed-  crown.  The  new  pope,  Paul  III.,  who,  as 
ed.  Judgment  was  rendered  May  28.  1583,  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  had  heen  on  Henry's  sidei 
marriage  heinff  declared  null  and  void  from  the  showed  desire  for  a  reconciliation,  and  the 
beginning.  Eight  days  later  the  coronation  of  French  king  labored  in  the  same  direction ; 
Anne .  tM>k  place,  and  it  was  announced  to  but  the  hour  for  England's  divorce  from  Rcone 
Catharine  that  she  should  no  longer  be  called  had  come,  and  all  negotiation  was  now  useless, 
aueen,  but  princess  dowager.  There  was  much  The  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  created  a  great 
oiscontent,  and  the  emperor,  whom  Hennr  in  sensation  among  Catholics.  The  pope  issued  a 
vain  sought  to  appease,  believed  there  would  be  bull  ot  interdict  and  deposition  against  the  king, 
an  insurrection,  and  urged  Catharine  not  to  The  union  of  the  Protestants  was  now  more 
carry  out  her  design  of  flying  to  Spain  with  her  earnestly  sought  than  before,  Henry  aiming  at 
daughter.  On  May  12  Henry  was  summoned  the  formation  of  a  grand  league.  The  visitation 
to  appear  at  Bome,  but  he  appealed  to  a  general  of  the  monasteries  commenced  in  1585,  and  the 
coundL  News  of  the  divorce  threw  the  pone  first  suppression  took  place  the  next  year, 
into  a  rage,  yet  he  contented  himself  at  the  Catharine  died  at  the  beginning  oi  1586,  and 
time  with  a  conditional  excommunication,  de-  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  occurred  4  months  later, 
daring  Cranmer's  judgment  illegal,  and  giving  when  Henry  married  Jane  Seymour.  On  Anne'a 
Henry  more  than  two  months  for  repentance  death,  new  overtures  came  from  Bome  for  a 
and  Institution.  Henry  stood  firm,  but  Francis  reconciliation,  which  failed  principally  through 
failed  to  support  him,  and  he  had  to  look  to  the  indiscretion  of  Beginald  Pole.  The.pil- 
the  (jerman  Protestants  for  sympathy ;  and  he  grimage  of  grace  occurred  in  1586,  being  a 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with  no  popular  outbreak,  principally  due  to  the  sup- 
effect  The  princess  Elizabeth  was  bom  Sept  pression  of  the  monasteries,  and  to  the  social 
7,  1588.  Conspiracies  against  the  king  were  changes  that  were  going  on.  The  dispute  was 
formed,  implicating  both  Catharine  and  her  settied  by  compromiBe,  the  government  yield- 
daughter  Mary ;  and  the  throne  was  in  much  ing  to  some  of^  the  demands  of  the  insurgents, 
danger  from  the  ambition  of  some  parties  and  A  second  outbreak  was  put  down  by  force,  and 
the  fanaticism  of  others.  Government  acted  vig^  ^^'SJ  P^'^^'^^  ^®^  executed.  Edward,  prince 
orously,  and  it  was  determined  to  form  a  Prot-  of  Wales^  was  bom'  Oct  12,  1587,  and  Queen 
estant  league.  Parliament  met  in  Jan.  1584,  Jane  died  12  days  later.  During  1588  there 
and  took  a  variety  of  measures  to  increase  the  were  conspiracies  against  the  crown,  for  which 
separation  of  Bome  and  England,  under  Crom-  many  persons  suffered,  at  tiie  head  of  whom 
well's  lead.  The  papal  authority  was  condi-  stood  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  a  grandson  of  Ed- 
tionolly  abolished  in  England.  An  act  of  suo-  ward  IV.  Shrines  were  demoDshed,  the  chief 
cession  was  passed,  settilng  the  crown  upon  the  one  being  that  of  Becket  at  Canterbury.  The 
children  of  Henry  and  Anne.  At  length  the  final  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  took  place  in 
pope  gave  sentence,  deddlng  agamst  Henry,  1589,  the  same  year  that  the  six  articles  were 
ueclarlng  him  excommunicate,  and  freeing  his  adopted,  forming  the  new  diurch  In  Engird, 
'suly^^^  froiu  allegiance.  The  emperor  was  to  and  embracing  the  real  presence,  communum 
enforce  the  sentence,  and  invade  England  within  in  both  kinds  not  necessary  to  salvation,  for- 
4  months ;  and  preparations  to  that  end  weVe  bidding  the  marrlsge  of  priests,  upholding  vows 
at  once  commenced.  Francis  showed  himself  of  chastity,  declaring  that  private  masses  should 
friendly  to  Henry,  and  a  meeting  between  them  be  continued,  and  providing  for  the  contln- 
was  prevented  only  by  the  latter's  fear  that  a  uance  of  auricular  confession.  This  was  fol- 
rebellion  might  break  out  during  his  absence,  lowed  by  a  persecution  of  the  reformers.  At  the 
A  French  fieet  guarded  the  channel  through  tiie  beginning  of  1540  Henry  married  Anne  of  CleveSi 
summer.  Henry's  conduct  was  very  energetic  a  marriage  that  had  been  neggtlated  by  Crom- 
Convocation  declared  that  the  pope  hod  no  welL  in  order  to  help  to  unite  the  Protestants 
more  authority  in  England  than  any  other  of  England  and  Germany ;  but  the  lady's  us* 
bishop;  convicted  conspirators  were  executed:  prepossessing  i^>pearance  so  disgusted  the  king 
military  preparations  were  made ;  the  oaths  of  that  he  soon  procured  a  divorce,  and  In  a  few 
allegiance  under  the  statute  of  succession  were  months  Cromwell  fell,  and  was  sent  to  the  soif- 
taken:  and  More  and  Fisher  were  imprisoned,  fold.  Henry  took  for  his  5th  wife  Catharine 
and  ultimately  executed,  for  refusing  to  admit  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
the  king's  supremacy.  The  act  of  supremacy  soon  attainted  and  executed  for  adultery.  He 
was  passed,  making  Henry  head  of  the  church,  married  a  6th  time,  taking  Catharine  Parr, 
whicn  act  has  be^  described  as  "the  epitome  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  who  survived  him. 
of  all  the  measures  which  had  been .  passed  The  countess  of  Salisbury,  last  of  the  Planta- 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  pow-  genets,  was  executed  in  1541.  A  war  broke 
era  within  and  without  the  refdm,"  and  as  be-  out  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  which 
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the  latter  net  with  nothing  bnt  dippraoe.  Eng-    Jane,  had  been  completed  4  weeks  before  hie 
land  and  the  empire  drew  together  again,  and  decease.    He  beaneatbed  the  crown  to  his  son 
war  was  made  by  both  with  france.    The  em-  and  his  issae,  and,  failing  them,  to  such  issue  as 
peror  made  peace  with  France  in  Tiolation  of  he  raiglit  have  of  his  qneen  Oatharioe  (Parr), 
nis  faith  to  England ;  bnt  peace  between  Eng-  or  any  other  lawfal  wife  whom  he  might  mar- 
land  and  France  was  not  restored  nntil  1546.  rj.    Failing  snch  issne,  it  was  to  descend  to 
Meantime  Henry  continued  to  persecute  both  Mary  and  her  heirs,  and  then  to  Elizabeth 
Oatholics  and  reformers,  and  many  persons  suf-  and   her   heirs,  provided  they   married   not 
fered  death.    Internal  reform,  however,  also  without  the  consent  of  their  brother,  or  of 
went  on,  and  amooff  other  changes  worship  wss  the  council  appointed  for   his   guardianship, 
performed  in  Enslish.    Extreme  men  on  both  Finally,  and  passiuff  over  the  Scottish  line,  it 
aides  were  offended  by  the  king's  course,  who  was  to  go  to  the  children  of  his  sister  Mary's 
aonght  to  trim  between  them.    An  act  of  par-  two  daughters.    The  government  selected  for 
Uament  vested  the  properties  of  all  hospitals,  Edward's  minority  was  composed  of  men  from 
eolleges,  and  chantries  in  the  crown,  bnt  this  was  both  parties,  the  king  adjuring  them,  and  all  his 
to  prevent  the  resumption  of  such  properties  subjects,  to  carry  out  his  intentions.    Henry's 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  not  reign  has  often  been  called  a  tyranny,  but  such 
aa  preliminary  to  confiscation.     Toward  the  it  was  not,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  pwaople  was 
doee  of  Henry's  reign  the  conservatives  ob-  concerned,  as  he  had,  more  than  once,  to  yield 
tdned  the  ascendency  in  his  councils,  and  per-  to  the  bold  expression  of  the  popular  will.    He 
aecuted   Protestants   with   considerable   zeal,  was  allowed,  however,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with 
though  Henry,  in  his  very  last  speech  to  parlia-  the  aristocracy,  and  he  never  encountered  op- 
ment  (Dec.  1545),  spoke  as  fiivorably  of  tolera-  position  when  he  glutted  the  scaffold  with  the 
tion  as  any  statesman  ofthat  age  could  speak  of  noblest  of  victims.    His  reign  was  the  seed 
St    Some  of  the  worst  deeds  of  his  reign  occur-  time  of  modem  English  parties,  and  its  history 
red  at  this  time.    Anne  Askew  was  racked  and  has  been  written  in  a  partisan  spirit  which  has 
burned,  Latimer  was  arrested,  and  an  attempt  greatly  obscured  it. 
was  made  ugtSnBt  the  queen.    Henry's  inter-  IL  France. 
ftrenoe  put  a  stop  to  the  last  of  these  doings,  and  HENKT  I.,  the  8d  French  king  of  the  Cape- 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  as  far  forward  in  tian  dynasty,  bom  about  1011,  died  Aug.  4, 
hb  work  as  Elizabeth  afterward  went,  when  his  1060.   As  early  as  1027  ho  was  associatMl  in 
reign  came  to  an  end.    The  danger  to  which  the  govemment  by  Robert,  his  father,  whom 
IVotestantism  was  exposed  in  1546,  through  he  succeeded  in  1081,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
the  course  of  the  emperor,  alarmed  him,  and  he  hellion  raised  against  him  by  his  stepmother 
anggeatcd  to  the  Germans  an  offensive  and  de-  Constance.    This  he  quelled  through  the  assist- 
fiBnsive  league,  to  be  called  ^  the  league  Chris-  ance  of  Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy, 
tian^"  of  which  he  should  be  the  principal  mem-  Henry's  weakness  encourage  his  vassals  to 
ber  and  head.    He  was  ready  to  settle  all  minor  rebel,  and  he  had  more  than  once  to  take  the 
diflbrences  with  the  Crermans  on  religion,  and  field  against  them ;  he  was  even,  toward  the 
to  present  a  solid  trout  to  Rome.  Home  changes  end  of  his  reign,  embroiled  in  a  war  with  his 
were  to  be  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  former  ally,  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
^ance  of  the  mass  into  the  modem  communion,  hostilities  were  soon  terminated  by  a  treaty  of 
Tbeuennons  did  not  respond  well  to  his  offers,  peace  (1059).    During  his  reign,  France  was 
and  were  overthrown  by  the  emperor.    Henry  afiiicted  by  a  dreadful  famine  and  by  many  pri- 
waa  now  very  ill,  being  unable  either  to  stand  vate  wars.    The  latter  curse  the  church,  which ' 
or  to  walk,  and  he  prepared  to  settle  the  gov-  was  then  the  paramount  power,  attempted  to 
cmmont  that  should  oust  during  his  son's  mi-  allay  by  enforcing  A|n*oements  known  as  the 
Bority.    The  Catholic  party  was  then  conspiring  *^  peace  of  Gk>d  "  and  *'  truce  of  God ;"  but  Henry 
to  get  possession  of  all  power,  headed  by  the  declined  to  abide  by  them.    He  was  married  8 
eari  of  Surrey,  who  was  accused  of  treason,  times,  and  had  by  his  last  wife,  Anna,  daughter 
condemned,  and  executed  a  few  days  before  of  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  Philip,  who 
Henry's  death ;  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Nor-  was  his  successor,  and  Hugh,  who  became  count 
folk,  was  attainted  by  pariiainent,  which  met  of  Vermandois. 

Jan.  14,  1547,  and  is  supposed  to  have  escaped  HENRY  II.,  10th  king  of  tlie  Valois  family, 

the  scaffold  only  because  of  the  king's  death,  bom  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  March  81,  1519, 

which  happened  at  1  o'clock  on  the  morain|^  of  died  in  Paris,  July  10, 1559.   The  only  surviving 

the  28th.    As  his  end  approached  he  signified  son  of  Francis  I.  by  his  queen  Claude  of  France, 

hia  wifih  to  see  Cranmer,  who  did  not  arrive  he  succeeded  his  father,  March  81,  1547,  and, 

nntil  the  king  had  become  speechless.    The  adhering  to  the  some  policy,  engaged  abroad  in 

•rehbishop  spoke  to  him,  and,  asking  him  to  the  great  straggle  to  aestroy  the  ascendency  of 

eve  him  some   token  that  he  put  his  faith  the  house  of  Austria,  while  he  persecuted  the 

God  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  wrong  Protestants  at  home.    Being  entirely  under  the 

hIa  hand  hard,  and  died.    His  will,  which  pro-  control  of  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who 

Tided  that  daily  masses  should  '*  be  said  perpet-  acted  in  concert  with  the  great  constable  Mont- 

nally  while  the  worid  shall  endure,"  at  an  sJtar  morency  and  the  brothers  Guise,  he  had  many 

to  be  erected  near  his  tomb  and  that  of  Queen  of  the  Protestants  arrested^  tried,  and  burned 
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At  the  stake  in  Funa^  Lyons,  Angen,  BloiSi  ter  If  orgaret  to  the  dnke  of  Savoj.  During  the 
and  Bordeaux.  By  his  edicts  of  ChAteanhriant  festivities  which  were  held  in  Paris  to  celebrate 
(ll»51)  and  £coaen  (1558)  the  punishment  of  the  peace  and  the  double  marriage,  Henry  U. 
death  was  decreed  for  attendance  at  secret  re-  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  tilt  with  Montgom* 
ligious  meetings.  In  1557  eccleaastics,  under  ery,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  and  his  sceptre 
the  title  of  inquisitors,  were  introduced  into  passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Francis  XL,  the  husband 
the  parliaments  to  sit  as  judges  in  all  cases  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
against  heretics.  Finally,  m  1559,  two  mem-  HENRY  lU.,  the  last  king  of  the  Valois  fam- 
bers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  Du  Faur  de  Pi*  ily,  bom  in  Fontainebleau,  ^pt.  19, 1551,  aasas- 
brao  and  Anne  Du  Bourg,  having  been  bold  sinated  Aug.  2, 1589.  He  was  the  3d  son  of  Hen- 
enough  to  advocate  in  his  presence  the  liberty  ry  XL,  and  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  Catharine 
of  conscience,  were  incarcerated,  and  Du  Bouix  de'  Medici,  and  in  his  youth  bore  the  title  of 
was  afterward  publicly  hanged  and  burned,  dukeof  Anjou.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
These  bloody  measures  were  the  forerunners  of  Catholic  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  he 
religious  wars.  Henry's  foreign  policy  was  par-  won,  in  1569,  the  victories  of  Jamac  and  Mon- 
tially  successfuL  The  English,  who  were  then  contour  over  the  Protestants.  He  participated 
in  aUiance  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  were  in  the  councils  that  brought  about  the  St.  Bar- 
desirous  of  securing  the  union  of  Scotland  by  tholomew  massacre  in  1572.  His  military  rep- 
the  marriage  of  young  Edward  VI.  with  Mary  utation,  aided  by  his  mother's  intrigues,  pro- 
Stuart  ;  French  troops  were  sent  to  Scotland,  cured  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland  in 
and  Mary  was  brought  to  France  and  affianced  1578 ;  but  his  refined  and  effeminate  habits  were 
to  the  dauphin  Francis.  Meanwhile  the  ci^  distastefol  to  the  Poles,  while  he  himself  dis- 
of  Boulogne  was  besieged,  and  England  gave  it  liked  their  independent  spirit  and  coarse  nuin- 
up  in  1549,  for  one  third  of  the  sum  which  had  ners.  On  hearing  of  Uie  death  of  his  brother 
been  stipulated  for  its  surrender.  In  Italy,  Charles  IX.  in  1574,  he  secretly  escaped  and 
Henry  protected  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Par-  returned  to  France,  passing  through  Vienna 
ma,  against  the  imperial  troops,  and  in  1552  be-  and  Venice.  His  arrival  was  marked  by  the 
came  the  ally  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  renewal  of  civil  war.  The  Protestant  party, 
other  Protestant  princes  who  were  struggling  being  strengthened  by  their  alliance  wiu 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles  V.,  and  soon  that  party  of  Catholics  known  as  the  Foli- 
after  seized  the  episcopal  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  tiqvttf  had  taken  up  arms ;  their  German 
and  Verdun.  Charles,  having  concluded  the  auxiliaries  were  however  defeated  at  Dor- 
treaty  of  Passau  with  his  German  opponents,  mans,  Oct  11,  1575,  by  the  duke  of  Guise; 
tried  to  reconquer  those  cities,  and  in  1553  made  and  the  king,  fearful  of  the  growing  popularity 
a  fruitless  attack  upon  Metz,  which  was  de-  of  that  prince,  hastened  to  conclude  ^e  peace 
fended  by  Francois  de  Guise,  and  avenged  his  of  Beaulieu,  in  May,  1576,  the  terms  of  which 
defeat  by  pillaging  Picardy,  but  was  once  more  were  so  favorable  to  the  Protestants  as  to  be 
defeated  at  Renty  in  1554.  The  French  at  the  considered  a  betrayal  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
same  time  were  successful  in  Italy,  where  Bris-  This  gave  rise  to  the  holy  league,  which,  under 
sac  conquered  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Charles  pretence  of  protecting  religion,  aimed  chiefly  at 
having  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  II.,  furthering  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  house 
a  5  years'  truce  was  signed  at  Vauxcelles  in  Feb.  of  Guise.  Hpnry  attempted  to  avert  the  dan- 
1556.  Henry  II.,  however,  soon  renewed  the  eer  by  declaring  himself  chief  of  the  league 
war,  but  fortune  did  not  now  attend  his  arms ;  during  the  session  of  the  states-general,  which 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  met  at  Blois  in  Dec.  1576 ;  but  the  association 
against  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  superior  clung  faithfully  to  Guise  as  their  leader,  and 
ability  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  constable  made  use  of  their  majority  in  the  states  to  cur- 
Montmorency  was  totally  defeated  near  St.  tail  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  force  him 
Quentin,  in  1557,  by  Duke  Philibert  Emmanuel  into  another  war  against  the  Protestants.  After 
of  Savoy.  Had  Philip  IL  improved  the  oppor-  reluctantly  carrring  it  on  for  a  few  months,  he 
tunity,  Paris  would  have  been  taken ;  but  his  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Bergerac, 
delay  gave  time  to  his  rival  to  make  prepare-  Sept  17,  1577,  and  tried  by  conciliatory  meas- 
tions  for  defence;  and  Guise,  being  recislled  ures  to  win  over  the  most  influential  of  the 
from  Italy,  revenged  the  disgrace  of  Montmo-  Catholics.  This  policy  was  of  little  avail;  the 
rency's  defeat  by  the  conquest  of  Calius  in  1558,  *^  lovers'  war,"  as  it  is  called,  broke  out,  which 
the  only  place  that  the  English  still  possessed  he  however  succeeded  in  bringing  to  an  early 
on  French  soiL  The  Spaniui  troops  under  Eg-  conclusion  by  the  treaty  of  Fleix,  Nov.  26, 1580. 
mont,  however,  having  won  a  new  victory,  A  momentary  lull  occurred ;  but  the  king  be- 
Henry  IL,  weary  of  war  and  yielding  to  the  came  more  and  more  unpopular  by  his  unbound- 
entreaties  of  ]|fe  mistress,  conduded,  April  8,  ed  licentiousness  and  prodigality.  On  the  deaUi 
1559,  the  disastrous  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^siB.  of  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Alenfon,  by 
He  kept  indeed  Calius,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  reverted  to 
but  consented  to  restore  all  his  conquests  in  the  Protestant  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  spirit  of 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  including  no  fewer  the  league  rekindled ;  the  association  extended 
than  198  strong  places.  Henry's  daughter  Elix-  all  over  the  provinces,  and  became  more  for- 
abeth  was  to  be  married  to  PhiUp,  SAd  hia  sit-  midable  than  ever ;  the  miyority  of  the  natioii 
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WM  indeed  adTene  to  aeoeptliig  as  lieir  appar-  parfonned  on  Aug.  17,  7  daja  before  the  maa- 
ent  a  prince  who  waa  not  a  Cmotic  Henrj  aaore  of  8t  Bartholomow.  A  number  of  emi- 
nL,  although  not  sharing  Uiia  p<»uhur  prcgn-  nent  Hngnenota  had  congregated  in  Paris  to 
dice,  was  obliged  to  oo  to  war  witn  his  nitare  participate  in  the  matrimonial  festivities,  and 
saoeessor,  and  assembled  4  armies.  By  thus  in-  were  slangbtered  daring  the  bloody  night  of 
creasing  itsbnrdens  he  hoped  to  make  Uie  nation  Ang.  24.  Henry  himself^  a  prisoner  in  the 
weary  of  the  contest,  while  he  exerted  his  in-  Lonyre,  saved  his  life  by  abjuring  his  fiiith. 
gennity  to  make  such  combinations  aa  would  For  neariy  4  years  he  was  detained  at  court, 
tiiwart  the  projects  of  the  league.  His  £ivorite  strictly  watched,  dissembling  his  real  senti- 
Joyense,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  king  of  ments  under  the  cover  of  levity.  At  last,  Feb. 
Kavarre  at  Coutras  in  1587,  and  his  own  nn-  9, 1676,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  took 
popularity  increased,  the  league  makins  him  refuge  first  in  Alen^on,  then  crossed  the  Loire 
answerable  for  the  reverses  which  befell  the  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  his  adherents,  re- 
Oatholic  party.  On  all  aides  he  was  denounced  yoked  his  abjuration,  took  command  of  the 
as  a  traitor,  and  his  deposition  was  publicly  ad-  Protestant  troops,  and  successfully  carried  on 
▼ocated.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  recalled  to  hostilities  against  the  Catholics,  which  brought 
Paris  by  his  adherents,  and,  notwithstanding  about  the  peace  of  Beaulieu,  May  4, 1576.  The 
repeated  drders  from  the  king,  triumphantly  states-general  at  Blois  having  issued  coercive 
entered  the  capital.  Henry  having  summoned  decrees  a^nst  the  Huguenots,  Henry  took  up 
troops  for  his  own  defence,  the  Parisians  raised  arms  a^ram,  but  peace  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
a  formidable  rebellion ;  barricades  were  con-  gerac,  Sept.  17, 1577.  On  the  breaking  out  of  Uie 
stnicted,  May  18,  1588;  and  the  king  barely  ^Uovers*  war"  in  1580,  of  which  he  gave  the 
escaped  fh>m  his  ambitious  rival.  He  immedi-  siffnal,  and  waa  indeed  the  soul,  he  inspired  his 
ately  convoked  the  states-general  at  Blois,  in  the  acmerents  with  confidence  and  ardor,  and  tc- 
1m^  of  finding  support  among  them ;  but  the  complished  deeds  of  heroic  valor  at  the  siege  of 
minority  was  still  against  him ;  his  life  and  Oahors,  which  city  he  stormed  after  a  tremen- 
orown  were  at  stake ;  he  resorted  to  violent  dous  fight  of  4  days*  duration.  He  thus  gained 
means,  and  on  Dec.  28, 1588,  caused  the  duke  of  a  high  position,  not  only  among  his  own  party, 
Goise  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  apartment  by  his  but  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents.  The  death  of 
body  guards,  the  **  forty-five.'*  This  was  a  new  his  mother  in  1572  had  left  him  king  of  Navarre, 
incentive  to  the  league.  Henry,  branded  as  an  and  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  or 
aasaasin,  anathematized  by  the  pope,  deposed  ratherofAnJou,  youngest  brother  of  Henry  III., 
by  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne  and  tne  parliament,  June  10, 1584,  he  became  heir  apparent  to  the 
had  no  other  resource  but  to  unite  with  Henry  French  crown.  He  was  then  81  years  of  age. 
of  Navarre,  and  both  marched  fai  concert  against  Deserted  by  Henry  lU.,  who  yielded  to  the  par- 
Paris,  the  principal  seat  of  the  league.  During  amount  influence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  pro- 
tfae  siege  of  that  city,  a  Dominican  monk,  scribed  by  the  Catholic  party  and  the  league  as 
Jacques  Clement,  whose  fanaticism  had  been  en-  a  heretic,  excommunicated  by  Pope  Siztus  V., 
oouraged  by  Guise^s  own  sister,  the  duchess  of  his  cause  seemed  desperate ;  but  although  his 
Montpensier,  presented  himself  at  St.  Cloud  to  troops  scarcely  numbered  one  tenth  as  many  as 
the  kinff  as  the  bearer  of  an  important  letter,  the  Catholic  army,  he  soon  took  the  field  with 
and  stabbed  him  mortally  with  a  knife.  With  his  wonted  courage.  The  victory  of  Coutras, 
Henry  III.  the  Valois  family  became  extinct,  and  Oct.  20,  1587,  greatly  bettered  his  fortunes,  al- 
tbe  Bourbons  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  Uioagh  it  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  several 
HENRT  IV.,  the  1st  French  king  of  the  auxiliary  troops  sent  to  him  by  the  German 
house  of  Bourbon,  born  at  the  castle  of  Pau,  Dec  princes.  The  joumee  de$  harrieadet^  when  Henry 
14^  1558,  assassinated  in  Paris,  May  14,  1610.  IIL  was  compelled  to  flee  ttom  Paris  and  to 
The  son  of  Antoine  of  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  leave  his  metropolis  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel- 
d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  he  was  brought  up  lious  duke  of  Guise,  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 

Shb  mother  in  the  Protestant  religion,  carefully  tion  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre, 

ocated,  and  inured  to  hardship.    As  early  as  who  united  their  forces  to  oppose  the  league, 

1569  she  took  him  to  the  Protestant  army  before  and  in  concert  laid  riege  to  the  capital,    xhe 

La  Rochelle,  and  placed  him  under  the  control  assassination  of  Henry  HI.  greatly  increased  the 

of  Admiral  Coligni.    He  was  present  at  the  difllcoltiesof  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  was  at  once 

battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  both  disos-  deserted  by  the  Catholic  nobles  who  supported 

troos  to  his  party.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  predecessor,  but  who,  notwith- 

the  military  operations   in  southern  France,  standing  Uieir  devotion  to  royalty,  would  not 

which  were  terminated  by  the  peace  or  edict  of  accept  a  Protestant  king ;  the  league  at  the 

8t  Germain  in  1570.    Ine  seeming  reooncilia-  same  time  ndsed  against  him  his  uncle,  the 

lion  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties  was  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whom  they  proclaimed 

to  be  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  yoona  Henry  ktog  under  the  title  of  Charles'X. ;  and  the 

with  Margaret,  the  sbter  of  King  Charles  IX.;  nation  itself  evinced  no  partiality  for  Henry. 

H  was  agreed  to  in  April,  1572,  and  notwith-  He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  was 

iagthe  sodden  and  unexpected  death  of  Jeanne  pursued  through  Normandv  by  the  duke  of 

ofNavarre,  which  occurred  in  June  under  very  Mayenne,  and  seemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 

iBq>idooa  circomstancea,  the   ceremony  waa  when  he  thwarted  the  hopes  of  his  enemies  by 
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his  heroic  stand  near  the  castie  of  Arqnes;  not-  oeiyed  a  better  orffanization,  while  strong  for- 
withstanding  their  large  superiority  in  point  of  tresses  were  bnilt  along  tlie  N.  and  £.  frontiers ; 
numbers,  they  were  obliged,  Oct.  6,  1589,  to  the  navy,  which  had  been  neglected,  was  im- 
beat  a  retreat^  leaving  from  1,000  to  1,200  men  proved,  and  attention  was  paid  to  the  Prench 
on  the  battle  field.  Henry,  quickly  returning  colonies  in  America.  In  short,  improvements 
to  Paris,  seized  its  suburbs,  but  could  not  take  were  made  in  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
possesdon  of  the  city  itself  for  want  of  artillery,  vice.  The  ambitious  aspirations  of  provincial 
Ajdother  and  still  more  decisive  victory  over  governors  were  effectually  checked;  political 
Mayenne,  that  of  Ivry,  which  he  won  March  14L  conspiracies  were  severely  punished ;  municipal 
1590,  once  more  opened  before  him  the  roaa  franchises  and  inmmnities,  that  had  been  reviv- 
to  the  capital,  which  he  blockaded  for  several  ed  or  extended  during  the  civil  wars,  were  cnr- 
months,  and  had  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  tailed ;  and  obedience  to  the  king  became  the 
when  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  a  Span-  order  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of  his  cele- 
ish  army  under  Alexander  Famese,  duke  of  brated  mistress  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  having  pro- 
Parma.  For  two  years  longer  the  war  was  cured  the  dissolution  of  his  former  marriage 
carried  on  with  varied  success,  Henry  being  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  Dec.  1599,  Henry 
more  than  once  worsted  by  his  opponents,  but,  married  Maria  de'  Medici,  the  niece  of  the  grand 
amid  the  most  trying  circumstances,  showing  duke  of  Tuscany,  which  secured  his  influence 
such  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  valor  as  to  among  the  Italian  princes.  A  short  war  with 
uphold  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  followers.  A  the  duke  of  Savoy  put  him  (1601)  in  possession 
favorable  change  in  his  fortunes  became  appar-  of  several  valuable  districts  on  the  £.  frontier, 
cut  during  the  year  1598.  Discord  prevailed  A  formidable  conspiracy  having  been  plotted 
among  his  enemies;  the  ambitious  designs  of  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  count  of  An- 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  openly  manifested  his  vergne,  in  conjunction  with  Marshal  Biron, 
desire  of  placing  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of  who  also  maintained  secret  relations  with  Spain 
France,  inspired  the  French  Catholics,  and  even  and  Savoy,  Henry  had  his  old  companion  in 
the  leaguers,  with  distrust  and  anger.  A  better  arms  arrested,  tried  before  the  parliament,  and 
feeling  grew  up  among  the  people,  who,  being  beheaded,  July  81, 1602.  A  few  years  later, 
weary  of  so  protracted  a  war,  instinctively  the  count  of  Auvergne,  having  engaged  in  new 
leaned  toward  the  prince  from  whom  alone  intrigues,  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile ;  and 
peace  could  be  expected.  Every  thing  showed  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  the  constant  promoter  of 
him  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  decisive  step ;  rebellions  among  the  Protestants,  was  dispos- 
and  he  therefore  abjured  Protestantism  at  sessed  of  his  principality  of  Sedan,  and  would 
St.  Denis  in  July,  1593,  and  was  crowned  at  even  have  lost  his  life  but  for  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Chartres,  Feb.  17,  1594.  Thus  the  strongest  entreaties.  His  power  being  thus  firmly  estab- 
obstacle  in  his  way  was  removed ;  the  majority  lished,  he  resumed  the  political  designs  of  Fran- 
of  the  nation  at  once  sided  with  him.  Paris  cis  I.  and  Henry  11.,  allied  himself  with  Grerman 
surrendered,  March  22,  and  within  a  few  months  Protestant  princes,  and  made  preparations  for 
roost  of  the  Catholic  governors  of  the  provinces  a  fresh  war  against  the  house  of  Austria.  It  is 
and  cities  also  submitted.  Mayenne  still  held  even  said  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  an 
Burgundy  with  the  assistance  of  Spanish  troops ;  entire  reorganization  of  Europe,  which,  accord- 
but  the  great  constable  of  Castile  having  been  ing  to  his  plans,  would  have  formed  a  kind  of 
defeated  at  Fontaine-Fran^aise,  June  5,  1595,  ^^  Christian  commonwealth  or  confederation, '* 
negotiations  were  entered  into,  and  the  duke,  consisting  of  15  large  states — 5  hereditary 
swearing  allegiance  to  Henry,  kept  the  gov-  monarchies,  6  elective  kingdoms,  and  4  republics 
emorship  of  the  province.  Picardy  was  mean-  — ^under  the  direction  of  a  supreme  council, 
while  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  against  which  called  the  ^* senate  of  the  Christian  common- 
war  had  been  formally  declared ;  the  king  led  wealth."  However  this  may  have  been,  he 
his  army'  against  Amiens,  and,  notwithstand-  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Paris  to  take  the 
ing  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  army  under  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  north, 
the  archauke  Albert,  forced  that  city  to  capit-  when,  while  taking  a  ride  through  Paris,  May 
nlate  (1597),  and  the  next  year  brought  to  sub-  14,  1610,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the 
mission  the  duke  of  MercoBur,  who  had  here-  fanatic  Francois  Bavaillac.  His  death  was  re- 
tofore  acted  as  an  independent  sovereign  in  garded  as  a  national  calamity.  Heni7*s  chil- 
Brittany.  France  was  now  wholly  under  his  dren,  by  his  second  wife,  were  Louis  XITI., 
control;  he  gave  her  peace  at  home  by  the  who  succeeded  him;  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans; 
celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  April  15,  1598,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Philip  IV.  of  Spain ; 
abroad  by  the  treaty  of  Vervins  with  Spain,  Christine,  who  became  duchess  of  Savoy;  and 
May  2.  Henry  now  perseveringly  pursued  the  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
policy  of  restoring  order  and  prosperity  to  his  land.  Cdsar,  his  natural  son  by  Gabrielle 
kingdom,  strengthening  the  royal  authority,  and  d^Estr^,  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Yen- 
placing  France  in  a  respectable  position  abroad.  d6me,  and  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  duke 
In  this  laborious  task  he  was  especiaUy  assisted  who  distinguished  himself  under  Louis  XIY. 
by  the  duke  of  Sully.  Agriculture,  mining.  The  high  capacities  of  Henry  IV.,  as  well  as  his 
commerce,  and  manufactures  were  encouraged;  shortcomings  and  ^'  amiable  faults,'^  have  always 
roads  were  opened  and  repaired;  the  army  re-  been  well  loiown ;  it  is  but  recently,  however, 
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that  hU  ready  wit  and  ehanoing  style  have  be-  HENRY  11^  emperor  of  G^ermaoy,  great- 

oome  fally  appreciated  from  the  pablieaUon  of  grandson  of  the  preceding,  samamed  the  Lame, 

IdsLettresmmwei,  Thia  correspondence,  which  and  in  a  snbseonent  age  the  Saint,  bom  in  972, 

will  consist  of  9  vols.  4to.,  the  7th  of  which  died  in  1024.    He  was  the  5th  and  last  German 

M>peared  in  1858,  is  published  by  M.  Ber^r  de  sovereign  of  the  line  of  Saxony.    He  became 
Slyrey  in  the  DocumenU  itUditt  iur  rhutoire  '  dnke  of  Bavaria  in  995,  succeeded  his  cousin 

de  France,  Otho  III.  upon  the  imperial  throne  in  1002,  and 

IIL  OEBMANT.  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  1014,    His  reign  was 

HENRY  I.,  king  of  Germany,  sumamed  the  an   uninterrupted  series  of  contests  wiUi  his 

Fowler  or  Falconer  (der  Finkler  or   Vogler\  great  vassals,  and  against  Slavic  tribes  and  tlio 

the  Ist  of  the  line  of  Saxon  sovereigns  of  Ger-  Hungarians,  whom  he  labored  with  much  sucr 

many,  bom  in  876,  died  in  986.    He  was  the  cess  to  convert  to  Christianity.    His  zeal  in  the 

son  of  Otho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony,  propagation  of  the  faith,  his  submission  to  the 

npon  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the  duke-  church,  and  his  liberality  to  the  clergy,  ob- 

doms  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.   His  father  had  tained  for  him  from  Pope  Engenius  III.  a  place 

been  elected  in  912  to  the  sovereignty  of  Grer-  in  the  calendar  of  saints.    His  surname  of  the 

many,  but  had  caused  Conrad,  duke  of  the  Lame  was  gained  by  spraining  a  foot  in  leaping 

I^ranks,  to  be  elevated  in  his  stead.    This  sov-  from  a  window  to  escape  an  attack  by  the  peo- 

ereign  undertook  to  deprive  Duke  Henry  of  part  pie  of  Pavia,  whose  affection  he  thought  to  win 

of  his  inherited  estates,  but  the  latter  fought  by  dismissing  his  principal  body  guard  after  his 

his  enemy  at  Eresburg  (modem  Stadberg),  and  reduction  of  the  city  (1004).    He  was  rescued 

oompelled  him  to  acknowledge  all  the  ducal  by  his  troops,  encamped  outside  the  walls. 

rii^ts  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.    Conrad  dis-  HENRY  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sumamed 

covered  the  great  Qualities  of  his  opponent,  and,  the  Black,  the  Bearded,  the  Old,  and  Uie  Pious, 

having  been  mortally  wounded  in  an  expedition  bom  in  1017,  died  in  1056.   He  was  the  son  and 

against  the  Hungarians,  sent  overtures  to  Henry  successor  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  having 

with  the  sacred  arms  and  crown  of  theGrerman  been  elected  during  his  father's  life.    He  suc- 

sovereigns.    The  envoys,  it  is  said,  found  the  ceeded  accordingly  in  1089.    No  emperor  since 

doke  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  with  a  falcon  Charlemagne  sustained  himself  with  more  vigor 

upon  his  wrist,  and  this,  according  to  tradition,  or  dignity  throughout  his  reign.    He  repeatedly 

was  the  origin  of  his  sumame.    Henry's  elec-  and  successfully  interfered  in  the  aff&irs  of  Hun- 

tion  was  formally  declared  in  919,  bv  the  nobles  gary,  and  a  portion  of  that  countiy  (f^om  Eah- 

of  Franconia  and  Saxony.    The  dukes  of  Swa-  lenburg  to  the  Leitha)  was  definitively  united 

bia  and  Bavaria  refused  their  homage,  but  were  to  Austria.    Three  claimants  at  this  time  were 

speedily  brought  to  submission.     Henry  also  contesting  the  papal  tiara.    Henry  summoned 

conquered  Lorraine,  which  had  hesitated  to  ac-  a  council  at  Sutri  in  1046,  deposed  them  all.  and 

cept  him.    He  erected  the  fief  into  a  duchy,  created  a  German  bishop  of  Bamberg  (Suiager) 

eving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Duke  Glsel-  pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement  II.    He  subse- 

^rt;  and  having  thus  consolidated  the  sever-  quentl^  gave  8  successive  German  popes  to  Rome, 

elgnty  of  Germany,  he  turned  all  his  attention  reservmg  to  himself  a  thorough  control  of  the 

to  arresting  the  Slavic  and  Hungarian  inroads,  spiritual  administration.    The  temporal  princes 

The  Hungarians  advanced  into  the  very  heart  he  held  at  the  same  time  in  actual  subjection, 

of  Saxon V  (924).    Their  leader  was  captured ;  transforming  the  German  empire  into  a  mon- 

and  the  best  terms  Henry  could  obtain  was  a  archy  of  whicli  the  elected  sovereign  was  abso- 

truce  of  9  years  in  exchange  for  the  restoration  lute  ruler.     He  promoted  education,  and  en- 

<tf  the  captured  general,  and  a  promise  of  the  couraged  art  and  science.     He  obtained  the 

continuance  of  the  yearly  tribute.  Henry  made  admiration  of  his  subjects  by  challenging  Henry 

the  most  of  the  trace  by  organizing  his  army,  L  of  France  to  mortal  combat,  for  having  ac- 

building  castles,  fortifying  cities;  and  reducing  cused  him  of  breaking  his  word.     His  first 

Brandenburg,  together  with  the  tribes  upon  the  wife  was  daughter  of  Canute,  king  of  England. 

Elder  and  the  Eabe,  and  extending  his  rule  to  HENRT  IV.,  emperor  of  Gornmny,  son  of 

Pngue.    Fh)m  this  period  dates  tlie  fealty  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1050,  died  in  1106.    He 

the  Bohemian  princes  to  Germany  (929).    On  was  but  little  over  5  years  old  when  his  fa- 

the  expiration  of  the  trace  war  with  the  Hun-  ther  died,  and  the  regency  was  at  first  intrast- 

garians  was  renewed,  and  Henrv  gained  a  com-  ed  to  his  niotlier,  A^nes  of  Aquitainc;  but  her 

pleto  and  decisive  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  authority  was  overthrown  by  the  nobles,  and 

Saale  (938),  which  for  the  time  relieved  Germany  she  retired  to  Rome,  while  Henry  was  taken 

from  all  danger  of  invasion.    In  934  he  defeated  to  Cologne  by  the  archbishop  Ilanno.    Shortly 

the  Danes,  who  were  ravaging  the  coasts  of  his  afterward  he  became  tlie  pupil  and  ward  of 

northern  provinces.    He  reigned  18  years,  and  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  from  whom  he 

during  tliat  period  elevated  £e  kingdom  to  the  imbibed  principles  of  hostility  against  the  tem- 

height  of  power  and  command.    He  was  the  poral  lords,  especially  those  of  Saxon  descent, 

terror  of  enemies,  but  mild,  just,  and  kind  to  which  embittered  his  whole  reign.    At  16  he 

friends  and  subjects.    The  municipal  privileges  was  declared  of  age,  and  in  the  following  year 

which  he  granted  were  the  foundation  of  the  (1066)  was  removed  bv  the  nobles  from  the  im- 

Germanic  corporations.  mediate  control  of  Adalbert.    The  counsel  and 
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instractions  of  tho  archbishop,  however,  were  and  Henry  found  himself  able  to  make  war. 
neyer  forgotten,  and  Henry  soon  manifested  a  Radolph  was  forced  to  retire  from  Swabia^ 
hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  acts  of  oppression  and  which  dnchy,  together  with  the  hand  of  his 
Tiolence.  He  had  already  esponsed  Bertha,  the  daughter  Agnes,  Henry  bestowed  npon  a  bold 
daughter  of  an  Italian  prince  of  8asa,  and  now  adherent,  Ooant  Frederic  of  Bnren.  who  soon 
BOQght  to  bo  divorced  from  her.  The  pope  built  his  castle  on  the  summit  of  Mt.btanfen,  and 
mamfested  opposition,  and  Henry,  after  vainly  fonnded  thns  the  greatness  of  the  race  of  Hohen- 
resorting  to  nnworthy  means  for  the  accom-  staofen.  The  war  raged  fiercely  meanwhile 
pli^ment  of  his  wishes,  at  length,  with  charao-  in  the  fairest  regions  of  Germany.  The  pope, 
teristio  instability,  became  reconciled  to  his  not  sorry  to  find  the  rival  emperors  consuming 
yonng  wife,  whose  noble  condnct  subsequently  their  strength  against  each  other,  is  supposed  to 
won  and  retained  hb  affection.  Meanwhile  the  have  fostered  the  quarrel  for  his  own  purposes, 
exasperated  nobles  of  Saxony  rose  against  the  At  length,  reproached  by  the  Saxons  in  terms 
emperor,  drove  him  from  his  favorite  abode  which  seemed  to  brook  no  ftirther  delay,  be 
at  Groslar,  and  successively  from  other  Saxon  sent  the  crown  to  Rudolph,  and  again  excom- 
strongholds  which  he  had  built.  Henry  was  municated  Henry.  The  latter,  in  turn,  again 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  for  declared  the  pope  deposed,  and  caused  an  anti- 
8  days  wandered  in  the  Hartz  without  food,  pope,  Clement  Ul.,  to  be  elected.  At  this  period 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  mountaineer,  he  at  (1079)  fortune  appeared  to  favor  Henry ;  but 
length  escaped  to  the  Rhine,  assembled  an  in  the  following  year  he  lost  a  great  battle  in 
army,  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  desolated  their  Saxony,  near  Gera.  In  the  action,  however, 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  Other  princes  of  Rudolpn  was  slain  by  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon,  the 
the  empire  now  interfered,  and  the  Saxon  no-  hero  of  the  first  crusade.  The  fall  of  Rudolph, 
bles,  aner  public  humiliation'  upon  their  knees,  although  the  victory  was  won  by  his  army,  was 
were  admitted  to  mercy.  Many  of  them,  how-  considered  a  judgment  of  "God,  and  the  effect 
ever,  were  retained  as  prisoners,  and  their  fiefs  was  to  enlist  an  immense  increase  of  numbers 
were  made  over  to  other  vassals.  Henry  re-  in  the  service  of  Henry,  who  now  marched 
built  his  Saxon  fortresses,  and  by  bis  arrogance  upon  Rome,  and  besieged  it  with  short  intervds 
and  extortion  planted  anew  the  seeds  of  revolt,  during  8  years.  Gregory,  in  great  extremity. 
Meanwhile  he  was  suddenly  commanded  by  retreated  into  tho  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ana 
Pope  Gregory  VH.  (Hildebrand)  to  appear  at  Henry  contented  himself  with  a  coronation  by 
Rome  to  answer  for  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  his  own  pope,  Clement  (1084).  Robert  Guis- 
upon  penalty  of  excommunication.  Henry's  card,  the  l^orman  duke  of  Calabria,  at  length 
indignation  vented  itself  for  the  moment  in  a  approached  from  lower  Italy,  and  Henry  re- 
missive addressed  to  the  ^^  false  monk  Hilde-  tired,  leaving  Rome  to  be  plundered  by  the 
brand,"  informing  him  of  his  deposition  by  the  Normans,  and  Gregory  to  be  rescued  by  them 
German  prelates  (Worms,  1076),  and  of  his  ex-  from  his  own  people,  who  had  laid  siege  to  the 
communication  by  judgment  of  the  same  as-  castle.  Hermann  of  Luxemburg  succeeded  Ru- 
sembly.  The  pope  immediately  issued  sentence  dolph  in  the  rival  emperorship,  and  Victor  suc- 
of  excommunication.  Henry  soon  learned  the  ceeded  Gregory  in  the  rival  papacy  (1086) ;  but 
necessity  of  submission.  Deserted  and  threat-  neither  could  withstand  the  power  of  Henry, 
ened  by  the  majority  of  the  German  princes,  he  Hermann  soon  resigned  his  dignity,  and  his  suo- 
hastened  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  cesser,  Egbert  of  Thuringia,  having  been  assas- 
a  single  attendant,  and  humbled  himself  before  sinated,  die  Saxons  submitted.  Henry's  eldest 
the  pope  in  the  most  penitential  manner.  Clad  son,  Conrad,  whom  he  had  named  king  of  the 
in  a  shirt  of  hair,  ana  barefooted,  he  was  com-  Romans,  was  now  gained  over  by  the  pa^ 
pelled,  U  is  said,  to  pass  3  whole  days  in  an  outer  party.  He  was  deposed,  and  died  in  1101.  His 
court  of  the  castle  of  Canossa,  in  midwinter,  defection  was  followed  by  that  of  his  brother 
awaiting  Gregory's  permission  to  appear  before  Henry,  who,  in  view  of  the  renewal  of  the  papal 
him.  On  the  4th  day  he  was  admitted  and  re-  ban  against  his  father  by  both  Urban  and  Pas- 
ceived  absolution.  With  this,  after  finding  ad-  cal,  who  had  in  turn  succeeded  Victor,  resolved 
herents  among  the  Lombards,  his  courage  and  to  support  the  church.  He  affected  reconcilia- 
resentment  alike  revived.  He  began  a  war  with  tion,  however,  and  the  emperor,  having  been 
the  sword  and  with  the  pen,  which  for  30  years  treacherously  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to  In- 
he  sustained  with  the  greatest  skill  and  determi-  gelheim,  was  compelled  by  the  prince  to  resign 
nation,  and  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  main-  his  throne.  Henry  escaped  from  prison,  and 
tained  the  ascendency.  Such  were  the  opening  sought  an  asvlum  at  Li6ge,  where  ho  soon  died. 
scenes  of  the  long  and  violent  contest  concern-  HENRY  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  snmamed 
ing  investitures — a  conflict  between  state  and  the  Toun?,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
church  which  was  destined  to  rage  for  half  a  1081,  died  in  Utrecht,  May  22, 1126.  His  filial 
century,  and  which,  subsequently  resumed,  was  ingratitude  and  trcacheir  are  noticed  in  the 
protracted  until  1268.  During  Henry's  absence  account  of  Henry  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  German  princes  had  dep<^ed  him,  and  elect-  1106.  Notwithstanding  his  revolt  against  his 
ed  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  in  a  diet  at  Forcheim  father,  he  acted  from  the  outset  of  bis  reign  ao- 
(March,  1077) ;  but  there  were  yet  cities  and  cording  to  the  principles  of  the  late  emperor, 
bishoprioB  in  Gennany  which  remiuned  faithftd,  and  in  defiance  of  the  pope  he  claimed  the  right 
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ofinyestitore.  Havinff  espoused  Matilda,  datigh-  Lombards  in  1185,  and  was  also  during  his 
ter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  he  was  able  bj  father^s  lifetime  named  snccessor  to  the  imperial 
means  of  her  dowry  to  proceed  to  Italy  with  throne.  In  1186  he  married  the  Norman  heiress, 
great  magnificence  and  in  strong  military  force,  Constance  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Upon  the  death 
m  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope.  The  pon-  of  Frederic  in  Syria  (1190),  Henry,  who  had 
Hftf  Pascal  II.,  had  made  propositions  of  com-  been  invested  with  the  government  daring  his 
promise  in  resard  to  the  dispute  concerning  in-  father's  absence,  succeeded  without  opposition, 
reititures,  and  the  subject  was  to  be  adjusted  in  But  the  return  from  England  of  Henry  the  Lion 
solemn  assembly  in  the  church  of  St  Peter;  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  temporarily  exiled 
where,  however,  an  angry  discussion  among  the  by  Frederic,  provoked  new  wars,  which  were  at 
bishops  was  followed  by  the  seizure  and  im-  length  terminated  by  the  marriage  of  the  son  of 
priflonment  of  the  pope  and  cardinals.  Henry's  the  duke  with  Agnes,  princess  palatine,  cousin 
army,  which  was  encamped  around  the  church,  to  Henry.  In  1192  King  Richard  of  England 
was  attacked  by  the  enraged  Romans,  and  in  a  (Oosur  de  Lion)  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
ftuious  battle  the  emperor's  life  was  with  diffi-  of  Italy  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
eohy  saved,  and  at  tlie  expense  of  his  own,  by  travelling  homeward  in  disguise  through  Ger- 
Count  Otho  of  Milan.  The  Romans,  after  a  many  was  recognized  and  imprisoned  by  Henry's 
hard-fought  day,  were  driven  into  the  city,  and  order  at  Trifels  for  more  than  a  year,  in  punish- 
after  Henry  had  ravaged  the  surrounding  ooun-  ment  for  an  insult  offered  in  Palestine  to  the 
2\  the  pope  purchased  his  own  liberty  and  the  standard  of  the  Oerman  leader,  Duke  Leopold. 
vaUon  of  the  city  by  consenting  solemnly  to  Soon  after  this  the  emperor  proceeded  in  great 
th«  imperial  riglit  of  investiture,  declaring  at  force  to  Naples  and  Sicily  to  secure  the  inber- 
the  same  time  that  Henrv  should  not  be  excom-  itance  of  his  consort.  His  cruelty  to  the  Italian 
municated.  The  latter  clause  was  incorporated  nobles  who  had  rebelled,  and  the  extortion  which 
in  the  treaty,  and  the  emperor  was  crowned  in  he  practised  on  tliis  occasion,  rendered  him  so 
St  Peter's,  April  18,  1111.  Scarcely  had  he  odious,  that  his  sudden  death  is  generally  attrib- 
taken  his  departure,  however,  when  Pascal  de-  uted  to  poison.  Constance  has  been  accused 
Doonced  the  treaty  as  having  been  extorted  by  of  the  murder.  At  the  period  of  his  death, 
foffoe.  The  dilute,  thus  renewed,  was  pro-  Henry  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
traoted  with  great  animosity  during  the  follow-  the  Greek  empire,  as  a  preliminary  enterprise 
ing  10  years.    Henry  was  excommunicated  by  to  a  new  crusade. 

the  successors  of  Pascal,  and  defeated  in  north-  HENRY  VII.,  of  Luxemburg,  emperor  of  Ger- 

em  Germany,  where  the  princes  refused  obedi-  many,  born  in  1262,  died  in  Buonconventi,  near 

enoe.    In  Saxony  also  the  emperor  lost  all  an-  Sienna,  Aug.  24, 1818.    He  was  elected  emperor 

thority.    He  headed  a  second  expedition  against  in  1808,  after  an  interregnum  of  7  months  which 

Rome,  created  an  anti-pope,  Gregory  VIII.,  but  followed  the  death  of  Albert  I.    His  reign  was 

at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  short,  but  respectable.     After  punishing  the 

daim,  and  subscribed  the  famous  concordat  of  murderers  of  bis  predecessor,  and  after  the 

Worms  (1122),  by  which  he  surrendered  the  marria^  of  his  son  Jobn  with  the  heiress  of 

investiture  with  ring  and  crosier  as  tokens  of  Bohemia,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  which  was  dis- 

spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  agreed  to  permit  the  tracted  by  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 

free  choice  of  the  Gorman  bishops,  whose  elec-  lines,  and,  having  compelled  the  Milanese  to 

tion,  however,  was  to  take  place  in  presence  of  consent  to  his  coronation  with  the  iron  crown 

the  emperor  or  of  his  plenipotentiary.    It  was  of  Lombardy,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  nortb- 

moreover  agreed  that  in  doubtful  elections,  or  in  em  Italy,  and  continued  his  march  southward 

electoral  disagreements,  the  decision  should  lie  to  Rome,  of  which  King  Robert  of  Naples 

with  the  emperor,  whose  imperial  authority,  in  held  military  possession.     Among  other  dis- 

oonnection  with  tlie  temporal  possessions  of  the  tinguisbed  men  who  came  forward  at  this  period 

ohurchmen,  was  at  the  same  time  solemnly  ac-  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor,  was  Dante,  who 

knowledged.    The  concordat,  virtually  a  com-  presented  a  Latin  discourse  upon  the  imperial 

promise,  was  received  througliout  Europe  with  dominion,  and,  as  a  devoted  Ghibelline,  besought 

great  toy,  and  the  remainder  of  Henry ^s  reign  was  Henry  to  exert  his  power  vigorously  against  his 

passed  in  peace  with  the  church ;  but  dissensions  enemies.    After  the  reduction  of  Rome,  and  the 

e-evailed  every  where  throughout  his  dominions,  imperial   coronation   by  cardinals  (the  pope, 

•  fonned  plans  for  strenfrtbening  the  imperial  Olement  Y.,  having  transferred  the  holy  see  to 

power,  but  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  a  contaidous  Avignon  in  1809),  Henry  placed  the  Neapolitan 

aiMM»e.    With  him  the  race  of  Salian  or  Fran-  king  Robert  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 

oonian  princes  became  extinct    His  hereditary  was  about  to  march  against  Naples  when  ho 

poMcsdions  fell  to  the  sons  of  his  sister  Agnes,  died  suddenly,  poisoned,  it  was  d!irmcd,  by  a 

iVederic  and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen ;  and  the  priest  in  the  administration  of  the  encharist. 

imperial  crown  was  conferred  upon  Lothaire  of  HENRY,  sumamed  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxonv 

Saxon V.  and  Bavaria,  born  in  1129,  died  in  Brunswick 

HENRY  VI.,  sumamed  the  Cruel,  emperor  in  1196.    His  father,  Henry  the  Proud,  had 

of  Germany,  son  and  successor  of  Frederic  I.  been  outlawed  and  dcs|>oiled  of  his  possessions 

(BarbaroesaX  bom  in  1165,  died  in  Sicily.  Sept  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  election  of  the 

S8^  1197.    lie  had  been  crowned  king  by  tno  emperor  Conrad  III.    He  died  soon  after,  leav- 
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ing  a  son  10  years  of  age,  to  whom  (as  the  Agnes,  coodn  of  the  emperor  (an  alliance  whioh 
Saxons  had  never  saccnmbed  to  the  decision  of  peemed  natarally  to  promise  a  termination  d 
Conrad  respecting  their  late  dake)  Saxon  j  was  the  great  Craelpn  and  Ghibelline  feud),  the  Stat* 
speedilj  restored*  At  the  diet  at  Frankfort  on  doke  was  at  length  enabled  to  repose. 
(1147)  he  formally  demanded  restitution  of  all  HENRT,  Caleb  Spragi:b,  D.D^  an  Amerl- 
his  possessions,  Bavaria  having  been  bestowed  can  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Rutland, 
upon  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria.  Conrad  Mass.,  Aug.  2,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
refused,  and  a  war  ensued,  tbe  results  of  which  Dartmouth  college  in  1825,  and  after  having 
in  the  main  were  fi&vorable  to  Henry.  Frederic  pursued  a  course  of  theological  studies  at  An- 
Barbarossa  meanwhile  succeeded  Conrad  (1152),  dover  and  New  Haven,  he  was  settled  in  \fM 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  to  Henry  as  a  Congregationalist  minister  at  Greenfield, 
the  Bavarian  duchy.  Henry's  dominions,  indud-  Mass.  In  1831  ill  health  obliged  him  to  Baa- 
ing part  of  modem  Pomerania,  now  extended  pend  the  exercise  of  his  minist^,  and  he  spent 
from  the  Baltic  and  North  sea  to  the  Danube,  two  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  studv  of 
He  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Guelph,  and  in  philosophy.  In  1833  he  was  settled  in  Hartford, 
all  respects  the  most  considerable  of  the  Grerman  Conn.  In  1 834  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
princes.  He  triumphed  over  a  confederacy  of  *'*'  Principles  and  Prospects  of  the  Friends  of 
church  potentates  who  conspired  against  him  in  Peace."  About  this  time  he  also  established  a 
his  own  dominions;  and  in  1168  he  espoused  journal  called  the  "American  Advocate  c/t 
Matilda  (or  ILmd)  of  England,  sister  of  Richard  Peace,''  which  after  the  first  year  became  tbe 
CoBur  de  Lion.  Under  him  Ltlbeck,  founded  a  organ  of  the  American  peace  society.  In  1885 
few  years  before  (1140),  was  built  up  into  a  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  hetookorden 
powerful  city.  Hamburg,  which  had  been  de-  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Soon  after- 
stroyed  by  the  Wends,  was  rebuilt  Munich  ward  he  was  appointed  professor  of  inteUectoal 
was  founded.  Improvements  were  everywhere  and  moral  philosophy  in  Bristol  college,  Penn. 
encouraged  in  education  and  industry.  He  had  In  1837  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  con- 
in  the  mean  time  become  unpopular  with  neigh-  junction  with  Dr.  Hawks  founded  the  *^  New 
boring  princes  and  bishops,  who  threatened  to  York  Review."  In  1889  he  became  professor 
arrest  his  growing  importance.  He  attacked  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  New  York 
them,  devastated  Thuringia,  reconquered  Bre-  university.  He  published  in  1845  an  "Epitome 
men,  and,  having  restored  tranquUlitv  along  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  which  had  been 
his  frontiers,  mi^e  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  prepared  by  the  abb6  Bautmn  for  the  university 
I^md  (1172).  Feeling  now  sufficientiy  power-  of  France.  This  work  Dr.  Henry  translatea 
ful  to  decline  service  in  the  imperial  expedi-  and  continued  from  the  time  of  Reid  down  to 
tions  in  Italy,  he  withdrew  his  forces  at  a  criti-  the  date  of  its  publication.  He  has  also  pub- 
cal  moment ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  lished  a  translation  of  Cousin's  lectures  on 
of  the  defection  was  the  overthrow  of  the  em-  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding^*' 
peror  at  Legnono  (1176).  Frederic's  revenge  with  notes  and  additional  pieces;  this  work  ap- 
was  not  long  delayed  On  his  return  from  peored  under  the  titie  of  *^  Cousin's  Psychologr** 
Italy,  after  the  peace  of  Venice,  in  1778,  he  (Hartford,  1834),  and  in  1856  it  had  reachM  a 
summoned  the  duke  to  appear  before  him  at  4th  edition,  revised  and  cnlaroed.  In  1847  he 
a  diet  at  Worms.  The  summons,  thrice  repeat-  took  the  rectorship  of  St  Clement's  diurch, 
ed,  was  unheeded,  and  the  contumacious  prince  New  York.  His  health  foiling,  he  resigned  Ms 
was  declared  deposed,  and  under  the  ban  of  the  parochial  charge  in  1850,  but  retained  his  pro- 
empire.  His  fie&  were  parcelled  out  among  fessorship,  and  in  addition  to  its  duties  performed 
other  princes,  who  marched  in  league  to  take  for  some  part  of  the  time  the  labors  of  the  chan- 
possession.  Henry  beat  th6m  of^  but  the  ar-  cellorship  of  the  university  also.  In  1852  Ids 
rival  of  the  emperor  with  overwhelming  force  health  had  become  so  completely  broken  that 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  Lnbeck,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  connection  with 
into  Holstein.  He  was  forced  soon  after  to  the  university.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Poudi- 
hnmble  himself  at  the  feet  of  Frederic  (1181^  keepsie,  where  he  still  resides.  Dr.  Henry  has 
who  banished  him  for  3  years  to  England,  pubushed,  beside  the  works  above  mention- 
There  he  became  the  ftither  of  a  son,  ftt>m  ed,  "  Compendium  of  Christian  Antiquities'* 
whom  the  British  Hanoverian  sovereigns  trace  (8vo.,  1837) ;  ^  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays" 
their  descent  He  was  meanwhile  reinstated  (1839) ;  '*  Guizot's  General  History  of  (HviH- 
in  his  hereditary  possessions  of  Brunswick  and  zation,  with  Notes;"  ** Household  liturgy  ;** 
Lflneburg,andattiieendofthe8yearsrecro8sed  Taylor's  '^Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
the  channel  to  take  personal  possession.  Fred-  History,"  revised,  with  a  chapter  on  the  his- 
eric,  however,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  again  tory  of  the  United  States  (8vo.,  New  York, 
to  England  (1184).  Five  years  later,  in  conse-  1845) ;  numerous  addresses,  drc 
quence  of  asserted  violation,  by  the  imperial  HENRY,  Joseph,  an  American  physicist, 
authorities,  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  re-  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1797.  He  re- 
turned to  moke  war  for  their  absolute  recovery,  ceived  a  common  school  education.  Mid  for 
Frederic  died  in  1190  ;  when,  after  making  some  years  pursued  the  occupation  of  r.  watch- 
peace  and  entering  into  a  £Eunily  alliance  with  maker  in  his  native  city.  In  1826  he  was 
Henry  VL,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  appointed  professor  of  mathonatic?  in  the  Al- 
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biOj  academy.  A  Btrong  tatte  for  acieniific  adelphia,  1889),  and  is  the  author  of  many 
pursaiU  led  him  in  1827  to  begin  a  series  of  scientifio  papers  in  the  *'  American  Philosoph- 
«zperiments  in  electricity.  In  1828  he  pnb-  ical  Transactions,"  in  Silliman^s  *"  Journal,"  and 
lisned  an  account  of  various  modifications  of  in  the  ^'Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute." 
alectro-magnetic  apparatus.  Previous  to  his  HENBY,  Patbiok,  an  American  orator  and 
investigations  the  means  of  developing  mag-  statesman,  bom  at  6tudley,  Uanoverco.,  Va., 
netism  in  soft  iron  viere  imperfectly  under-  May  29,  1786,  died  June  6, 1799.  His  father, 
stood,  and  the  elcctro-maf^et  which  tlien  ex-  JohnHenry,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
irted  was  inapplicable  to  the  lengthened  trans-  and  nephew  on  the  maternal  side  to  Dr.  William 
mission  of  power.  He  was  tlie  first  to  prove  Robertson,  the  historian.  His  mother,  whoso 
by  actual  experiment  that  in  order  to  develop  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Winston,  was  first  mar- 
magnetic  power  at  a  distance,  a  galvanic  bat-  ried  to  Col.  John  Syme  of  Hanover,  and  after- 
tery  of  intensity  must  be  employed  to  project  ward  to  John  Henry,  who  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
the  current  through  the  long  conductor,  and  that  ment,  coimty  surveyor,  preading  magistrate,  and 
A  magnet  surrounded  by  many  turns  of  one  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  conspicuous  loy- 
long  wire  must  be  used  to  receive  this  current,  alty.  The  youthful  Patrick  Henry  must  have 
He  was  also  Uio  first  actually  to  magnetize  a  heard  the  king  of  England  toasted  many  times  at 
piece  of  iron  at  a  distance,  and  invented  the  his  father's  board.  A  few  years  after  the  birth 
first  machine  moved  by  the  agency  of  electro-  of  the  boy.  Col.  John  Henry  removed  from  Stud- 
magnetism.  (See  Electbo-Maonxtism .)  In  ley  to  Mount  Brilliant  in  the  same  county,  where 
March,  1829,  he  exhibited  to  the  Albany  insti-  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of  the  future  ora- 
tute  electro-magnets  which  possessed  magnetic  tor  were  passed.  He  was  sent  first  to  an  ^^  old 
power  superior  to  that  of  any  before  known,  field  school,"  where  at  that  period  tuition  was 
and  subsequently  he  constructed  others  on  the  chiefly  confined  to  the  English  and  primary  de- 
lame  plan,  one  of  which,  now  in  the  cabinet  partments,  with  perhaps  a  smattering  of  the 
of  the  coUege  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  will  sustain  classics.  At  10  years  of  age  he  returned  home, 
9,600  poun&,  with  a  battery  occupying  about  and  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  immediate 
a  cubic  foot  of  space.  In  1831,  m  some  ex-  care  of  his  father,  who  had  opened  a  grammar 
periments  at  the  Albany  academy,  he  trans-  school  in  his  own  house.  Hero  he  acquired  a 
mitted  signals  by  means  of  the  electro-mag-  competentEnglish  education,  and  some  acquaint- 
net  through  a  wire  more  tlian  a  mile  in  length,  ance  with  Latin  and  mathematics.  But  thef o 
causing  a  bell  to  sound  at  the  further  end  of  pursuits  encountered  a  powerful  obstacle  in 
the  wire.  An  account  of  these  experiments  other  tastes  of  the  boy,  which  are  said  to  have 
and  of  his  electro-magnetic  machine  was  pub-  strongly  characterized  his  mother's  family,  the 
lished  in  Silliman's  ^'American  Journal  of  Winstons.  Hunting  and  angling  early  grew  to  be 
Science"  in  1831,  vol.  xix.,  in  which  Prof,  passions  with  him.  Ho  would  desert  his  books 
Henry  pointed  out  the  a])plicability  of  the  facts  at  any  moment  to  seek  the  forest  with  his  gun, 
demonstrated  by  his  experiments  to  the  in-  or  the  neighboring  streams  with  his  fishing  rod ; 
■tantaneous  conveyance  of  intelligence  between  and  on  these  occasions  he  greatly  preferred  pros- 
distant  points  by  means  of  a  magnetic  tele-  ecuting  his  rambles  alone.  He  would  leave  the 
ffraph,  which  was  several  years  subsemiently  noby  crowd  who  drove  the  deer,  and  take  his 
brought  into  practical  oi>eration  by  Prof.  Morse,  silent  stand  at  some  spot  where  the  animal 
In  1&2  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  probably  would  pass;  or  wandering  away  by 

eilosophy  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  at  Limself,  would  lie  lazily  upon  the  bank,  watch- 
inceton,  where  he  continued  his  experiments  ing  his  cork  for  hours,  in  idle  reverie.  Thus, 
and  researches.  In  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  in  a  round  of  indolent  dreams,  passed  some 
thatinstitution  in  1833  ho  mentioned  the  project  vears,  when  at  tlie  age  of  14  he  accompanied 
of  tlie  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  explained  hia  mother  to  church,  and  heard  the  celebrated 
how  the  electro-magnet  might  be  used  to  pro-  Presbyterian  preacher  Samuel  Davies.  The  in- 
duce mechanical  ellects  at  a  distance  adequate  cident  was  destined  to  produce  a  powerful  effect 
to  making  signals  of  various  kinds,  lledidnot^  upon  the  boy.  The  wonderful  eloquence  of 
however,  attempt  to  reduce  these  principles  to  Davies,  which  still  lives  in  popular  tradition, 
practice,  or  to  apply  any  of  his  discoveries  to  seems  to  have  opened  a  new  world  for  him. 
wocesses  in  the  arts.  In  Feb.  1837,  he  went  to  Henry  spoke  of  him  throughout  life  in  terms  of 
Europe,  and  in  April  of  that  year  vit«ited  Prof,  unbounded  admiration,  and  declared  that  any 
Wheatstone  of  King's  college,  London,  to  whom  success  which  he  himself  had  achieved  was  due 
he  explained  his  discoveries  and  his  method  of  in  largo  measure  to  the  inspiring  example  of 
producing  great  mechanical  effects  at  a  distance,  the  great  orator  of  the  Presbyterian  cnurch. 
mch  as  the  ringing  of  church  bells  100  miles  off  About  this  time  his  father's  circumstances  seem 
by  means  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  1846,  on  tlie  to  have  become  embarrassed,  and  he  required 
organization  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  at  aasistance  from  his  sons.  Patrick  was  accord- 
Wasliington,  Prof.  Henry  was  appointed  its  ingly  placed  behind  tlie  counter  of  a  country 
secretary,  a  post  which  he  still  holds,  and  which  merchant,  and  the  year  after,  at  the  age  of  16, 
gives  him  the  iirinciual  direction  of  the  institu-  hia  father  set  him  up  in  business,  with  his  elder 
tion.  Prof.  Henry  lias  published  ''  Contribn-  brother  William  as  partner.  But  the  venture 
tiona  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism"  (4to.,  Phil-  waa  unfortunate.    The  future  orator  posseMed 
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none  of  the  traits  which  yield  success  in  trade,  doubtless  Y&rj  miserable  ones  to  the  joung  man. 

He  was  indolent,  careless,  and  as  slovenljr  in  His  proud  spirit  must  have  writhed  under  the 

his  dress  as  he  was  awkward  in  manners.    His  sense  of  dependence ;  and  the  pleasantries  in 

conyersation,  it  is  true,  was  humorous  and  at-  which  we  are  told  that  he  indulged  were  prob- 

tractive,  but  his  fondness  for  social  pleasures  ably  the  mask  of  an  impatient  and  nervous  dis- 

was  rather  an  obstacle  than  an   advantage,  content.    But  the  moment  approached  which 

William  Henry  was  even  less  energetic  than  his  was  to  witness  a  change  in  his  fortunes.    Events 

brother,  and,  after  a  yearns  experience,  aban-  were  rapidly  hastening  toward  the  point  when 

doned  the  business.    Instead  of  striving  to  sup-  the  great  political  struggle,  in  which  he  would 

ply  the  deficiency  thus  made,  Patrick  became  bear  so  glorious  a  part,  was  to  commence.    His 

still  more  indolent.    His  social  and  sporting  first  appearance  in  public,  as  in  every  great 

Sropensities  grew  upon  him.     The  hunter^s  movement  of  hi^  career,  was  on  the  side  of 
om  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds  often  drew  him  popular  rights.    At  the  age  of  27  he  was  re- 
away ;  and  even  when  he  overcame  the  tempt-  tained,  for  want  of  a  better  advocate,  in  what 
ation,  his  occupations  at  the  store  were  scarce-  seemed  a  desperate  struggle-— the  celebrated 
ly  more  profitable.    He  perseveringly  expended  "  parsons'  cause,"  the  history  of  which  was 
on  the  violin  and  the  fiute  the  energies  which  briefly  as  follows.     In  1755,  a  year  of  great 
should  have  been  given  to  his  business.    '  At  drought,  and  serious  public  embarrassment  fimn 
other  times  he  gratified  the  spirit  of  dry  humor  the  expenses  of  the  French  war,  the  house  of 
which  characterized  him  by  exciting  debates  burgesses  had  enacted  that  all  debts  due  in  to- 
among  the  country  people  who  hang  around  bacco,  then  a  species  of  currency,  should  be 
the  store.    He  would  relate  stories,  real  or  flc-  paid  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  at  the  rate  of 
titious,  and  derive  his  own  amusement  from  16«.  8(2.  for  the  100  lbs.  of  tobacco,  or  2d.  par 
the  emotions  exhibited  by  the  simple  auditors,  pound.    The  law  was  universal  in  its  applioa- 
If  to  these  idle  pursuits  be  added  the  fact  that  tion,  and  was  to  remain  in  force  for  10  months, 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refose  any  Its  effect  was  of  course  to  reduce  all  fees  and 
one  credit,  the  result  of  the  mercantile  venture  salaries  to  a  moderate  amount  in  money,  and  it 
may  without  difficulty  be  understood.    At  the  bore  especially  upon  the  clergy  of  the  estabUah- 
end  of  2  or  3  years  the  store  was  closed,  and  ed  church.    They  were  entitled  by  law  to  16,000 
Patrick  Henry  was  insolvent.     He  had  just  lbs.  of  tobacco  per  annum  each,  and  the  act  de- 
been  married  to  Miss  Shelton,  the  daughter  of  prived  them  of  about  66  per  cent  of  their  due. 
a  respectable  farmer.    With  the  assistance  of  There  was  much  dissatisfaction,  but  no  resiat- 
his  lather   and   father-in-law  he  commenced  ance.  When,  however,  in  1758,  a  similar  law  was 
farming  upon  a  small  scale,  but  at  the  end  of  2  passed,  an  acrimonious  controversy  arose  be- 
years  abandoned  it  in  despair,  and  selling  his  tween  the  planters  and  the  clergy.     The  latter 
scant  property,  turned  again  to  merchandise,  appealed  finally  to  the  king  in  council,  and  the  act 
But  experience  and  misfortune  had  taught  him  was  declared  void.   Suits  were  immediately  in- 
nothing.    The  violin,  the  flote,  his  old  pastime  stituted  by  the  clergy  in  the  different  counties 
of  teUing  stories  and  watching  the  expression  to  recover  the  amount  of  loss  which  they  had 
of  his  auditors,  were  cultivated  with  renewed  suffered  by  the  ^^  twopenny  act."    The  conn^ 
ardor.    He  studied  geography,  read  translations  of  Hanover  was  selected  as  the  theatre  of  the 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  Livy  being  his  struggle,  the  decision  in  one  case  being  regarded 
favorite,  and,  when  weary  of  books,  shut  up  his  as  a  fair  test  of  the  question.    The  court,  <m 
store,  and  went  huntingor  angling.  The  former  demurrer,  very  properly  decided  in  favor  of 
result  duly  followed.    He  again  became  a  bank-  the  plaintiff  the  Rev.  John  Maury ;  and  the 
rupt,  and  was  compelled  to  cast  about  him  for  case  now  stood  upon  a  common  writ  of  inquiry 
the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  young  of  damages.     The  contest  was  considered  at 
wife.    The  law  suggested  itself,  and,  in  that  an  end,  and  Patrick  Henry  seems  to  have  been 
spirit  of  buoyant  hopefulness  which  character-  employed  by  the  defendants  merely  as  a  matter 
ized  him  throughout  life,  he  adopted  the  idea  of  form.     They  had  calculated  without  the 
with  ardor.    At  the  age  of  5S4,  and  after  oidy  6  popular  feeling  against  the  clergy,  who  were 
weda'  study,  he  presented  himself  before  the  sincerely  hated  by  a  great  part  of  the  people  of 
judges,  who  granted  him  a  license  with  serious  the  colony.  A  large  crowd  assembled  to  witneaa 
hesitation,  and  only  after  procuring  from  the  the  trial  of  the  question  of  damages.    On  the 
candidate  a  promise  to  study  further  before  bench  sat  more  than  20  of  the  clergy,  among 
commendng  the  practice.    It  is  said  that  at  them  many  of  Uie  most  learned  men  in  the  ool- 
this  time  Henry  was  unable  to  draw  a  declara-  ony.    Their  case  was  lucidly  and  calmly  stated 
tion,  or  perform  the  simplest  duties  of  his  pro-  by  Mr.  Peter  Lyons,  a  distinguished  counsellor 
fession.    He  could  obtfun  no  practice,  and  the  of  the  time ;  and  Patrick  Henry  rose  to  replr. 
distress  of  his  family  was  extreme.    He  was  The  array  before  him  was  terrifying  to  a  youth- 
living  with  Mr.  Shelton,  his  father-in-law,  who  ftil  and  inexperienced  man,  and  the  presence  of 
then  kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover  Court  House,  his  father  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magia- 
and  assisted  in  a  measure  in  the  business,  filling  trate  did  not  lessen  the  embarrassment  of  his 
the  place  of  Mr.  Shelton  in  the  tavern  when  position.    His  exordium  was  awkward  and  con- 
he  was  compelled  to  be  absent    Otherwise  he  fused.    He  visibly  fSaltered.    The  crowd,  whose 
as  idle  as  ever.    Thns  passed  2  or  8  years,  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  which  he  rep- 
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bttiy  academy.  A  strong  taste  for  scientific  adelphia,  1889),  and  is  the  anther  of  many 
pursaits  led  him  in  1827  to  beg:in  a  series  of  scientific  papers  in  the  *'  American  Philosoph- 
experiments  in  electricity.  In  1828  he  pub-  ical  Transactions,"  in  6illiman^s  ^' Journal,"  and 
lisned  an  account  of  various  modifications  of  in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute." 
electro-magnetic  apparatus.  Previous  to  his  HENBY,  Patrick,  an  American  orator  and 
investigations  the  means  of  developing  mag-  statesman,  bom  at  Studley,  Hanover  co.,Ya., 
netism  in  soft  iron  were  imperfectly  under-  Kay  29,  1786,  died  June  6, 1799.  His  father, 
stood,  and  the  electro-magnet  which  tlien  ex-  Johnllenry,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
isted  was  inapplicable  to  the  lengtliened  trans-  and  nephew  on  the  maternal  side  to  Dr.  William 
mission  of  power.  He  was  the  first  to  prove  Robertson,  the  hbtorian.  His  mother,  whose 
by  actual  experiment  that  in  order  to  develop  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Winston,  was  first  mar- 
magnetic  power  at  a  distance,  a  galvanic  bat-  ried  to  Col.  John  Sjme  of  Hanover,  and  after- 
tery  of  intensity  must  be  employed  to  project  ward  to  John  Henry,  who  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
the  current  through  the  long  conductor,  and  that  ment,  county  surveyor,  presiding  magistrate,  and 
a  magnet  surrounded  by  many  turns  of  one  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  conspicuous  loy- 
long  wire  must  be  used  to  receive  this  current,  alty.  The  youthful  Patrick  Henry  must  have 
He  was  also  the  first  actually  to  magnetize  a  heard  the  king  of  England  toasted  many  times  at 
piece  of  iron  at  a  distance,  and  invented  the  his  father^s  board.  A  few  years  after  the  birth 
first  macliine  moved  by  the  agency  of  electro-  of  the  boy.  Col.  John  Henry  removed  from  Stud- 
magnetism.  (See  Electbo-Magnstism.)  In  ley  to  Mount  Brilliant  in  the  same  county,  where 
March,  1829,  he  exhibited  to  the  Albany  insti-  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of  the  future  ora- 
tiite  electro-magnets  which  possessed  magnetic  tor  were  passed.  Ho  was  sent  first  to  an  *^old 
power  superior  to  that  of  any  before  known,  field  school,"  where  at  that  period  tuition  was 
flDd  subsequentiy  he  constructed  others  on  the  chiefly  confined  to  the  English  and  primary  de- 
same  plan,  one  of  which,  now  in  the  cabinet  partments,  with  perhaps  a  smattering  of  the 
of  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  will  sustain  classics.  At  10  years  of  age  he  returned  home, 
8,600  pounds,  with  a  battery  occupying  about  and  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  immediate 
a  cubic  foot  of  space.  In  1831,  in  some  ex-  care  of  his  father,  who  had  opened  a  grammar 
periments  at  the  Albany  academy,  he  trans-  school  in  his  own  house.  Here  he  acquired  a 
netted  signals  by  means  of  the  electro-mag-  oompetentEnglish  education,  and  some  acquaint- 
net  through  a  wire  mure  than  a  mile  in  length,  ance  with  Latin  and  maUiematics.  But  these 
causing  a  bell  to  sound  at  the  further  end  of  pursuits  encountered  a  powerful  obstacle  in 
the  wire.  An  account  of  these  experiments  other  tastes  of  the  boy,  which  ore  said  to  have 
and  of  his  electro-magnetic  machine  was  pub-  strongly  characterized  his  mother's  family,  the 
liahed  in  Sillimon's  *"  American  Journal  of  Winstons.  Hunting  and  angling  early  grew  to  bo 
Science"  in  1831,  vol.  xix.,  in  which  Prof,  passions  with  him.  Ho  would  desert  his  books 
Henry  pointed  out  the  applicability  of  the  facts  at  any  moment  to  seek  the  forest  with  his  gun, 
demonstrated  by  his  experiments  to  tlie  in-  or  tho  neighboring  streams  with  his  fishing  rod ; 
atantaneous  conveyance  of  intvlligcnco  between  and  on  these  occasions  he  greatiy  preferred  pros- 
diatant  points  by  means  of  a  magnetic  tele-  ecuting  his  rambles  alone.  He  would  leave  tho 
sraph,  which  was  several  years  subsemiently  noisy  crowd  who  drove  the  deer,  and  take  his 
Nought  into  practical  oi>eration  by  Prof.  Morse,  silent  stand  at  some  spot  where  the  animal 
In  1832  ho  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  probably  would  pass;  or  wandering  away  by 

gUosophy  in  tho  college  of  New  Jersey  at  uimself,  would  lie  lazily  upon  the  bank,  watch- 
inceton,  where  he  continued  his  experiments  ing  his  cork  for  hours,  in  idle  reverie.  Thus, 
and  researches.  In  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  in  a  round  of  indolent  dreams,  passed  some 
that  institution  in  1833  ho  mentioned  tho  project  years,  when  at  tiio  age  of  14  he  accompanied 
of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  explained  Lib  mother  to  church,  and  heard  the  celebrated 
how  the  electro-magnet  might  be  used  to  pro-  Presbyterian  preacher  Samuel  Davies.  Tho  in- 
duce mechanical  efi*ects  at  a  distance  adequate  cident  was  destined  to  produce  a  powerful  efiect 
to  noaking  signals  of  various  kinds.  He  did  not,  upon  the  boy.  The  wonderful  eloquence  of 
however,  attempt  to  reduce  these  principles  to  Davies,  which  still  lives  in  popular  tradition, 
practice,  or  to  apply  any  of  his  discoveries  to  aeems  to  have  opened  a  now  world  for  him. 
processes  in  the  arts.  In  Feb.  1837,  ho  went  to  Henry  spoke  of  him  throughout  life  in  terms  of 
Europe,  and  in  April  of  that  year  visited  Prof,  unbounded  admiration,  and  declared  that  any 
Wheatstone  of  King*s  college,  London,  to  whom  success  which  ho  himself  had  achieved  was  due 
he  explained  his  discoveries  and  his  method  of  in  largo  measure  to  the  inspiring  example  of 
producing  great  mechanical  efiects  at  a  distance,  the  great  orator  of  tho  Presbyterian  cnurch. 
inch  OS  the  ringing  of  church  bells  100  miles  off  About  Uiis  time  his  father^s  circumstances  seem 
by  means  of  the  electro-magnet.  Inl846,  onUio  to  have  become  embarrassed,  and  he  required 
organization  of  tho  Smithsonian  institution  at  aasistance  from  his  sons.  Patrick  was  accord- 
Washington,  I^of.  Henry  was  appointed  its  ingly  placed  behind  tlio  counter  of  a  country 
•acretary,  a  post  which  he  still  holds,  and  which  merchant,  and  the  year  after,  at  tho  ago  of  16, 
gives  him  the  nrinciual  direction  of  tho  institu-  liia  fatlier  sot  him  up  in  business,  with  his  elder 
tion.  Prof.  Henry  has  published  '*  Contribu-  brother  William  as  partner.  But  the  venture 
tkma  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism'"  (4to.,  Phil-  was  unfortunate.    The  future  orator  poascwod 
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no&e  of  the  traits  whioh  yield  success  in  trade,  doubtless  yery  miserable  ones  to  the  young  man. 
He  was  indolent,  careless,  and  as  slovenly  in  His  proud  spirit  must  have  writhed  under  the 
his  dress  as  he  was  awkward  in  manners.  His  sense  of  dependence ;  and^  the  pleasantries  in 
conyersation,  it  is  true,  was  humorous  and  at-  which  we  are  told  that  he  indulged  were  prob- 
tractive,  but  his  fondness  for  social  pleasures  ably  the  mask  of  an  impatient  and  nervous  dis- 
was  rather  an  obstacle  than  an  advantage,  content.  But  the  moment  approached  which 
WiUiam  Henry  was  even  less  energetic  than  his  was  to  witness  a  change  in  his  fortunes.  EventB 
brother,  and,  after  a  year's  experience,  aban-  were  rapidly  hastening  toward  the  point  when 
doned  the  business.  Instead  of  striving  to  sup-  the  great  political  struggle,  in  which  he  would 
ply  the  deficiency  thus  made,  Patrick  became  bear  so  glorious  a  part,  was  to  commence.  Hk 
still  more  indolent.  His  social  and  sporting  first  appearance  in  public,  as  in  every  great 
propensities  grew  upon  him.  The  hunter's  movement  of  hi»  career,  was  on  the  side  of 
horn  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds  often  drew  him  popular  rights.  At  the  age  of  27  he  was  re- 
away ;  and  even  when  he  overcame  the  tempt-  tained,  for  want  of  a  better  advocate,  in  what 
ation,  his  occupations  at  the  store  were  scarce-  seemed  a  desperate  struggle — the  celebrated 
ly  more  profitable.  He  perseveringly  expended  "  parsons'  cause,"  the  history  of  which  was 
on  the  violin  and  the  flute  the  energies  which  briefly  as  follows.  In  1755,  a  year  of  great 
should  have  been  given  to  his  business.  '  At  drought,  and  serious  public  embarrassment  fixnn 
other  times  he  gratified  the  spirit  of  dry  humor  the  expenses  of  the  French  war,  the  house  of 
which  characterized  liim  by  exciting  debates  burgesses  bad  enacted  that  all  debts  due  in  to- 
among  the  country  people  who  hung  around  bacco,  then  a  species  of  currency,  should  be 
the  store.  He  would  relate  stories,  real  or  fie-  paid  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  at  the  rate  of 
titious,  and  derive  his  own  amusement  firom  16«.  Sd.  for  the  100  lbs.  of  tobacco,  or  2d.  per 
the  emotions  exhibited  by  the  simple  auditors,  pound.  The  law  was  universal  in  its  applicft- 
If  to  these  idle  pursuits  be  added  the  fact  that  tion,  and  was  to  remain  in  force  for  10  months, 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse  any  Its  effect  was  of  course  to  reduce  all  fees  and 
one  credit,  the  result  of  the  mercantile  venture  salaries  to  a  moderate  amount  in  money,  and  it 
may  without  difficulty  be  understood.  At  the  bore  especially  upon  the  clergy  of  the  estabhah- 
end  of  2  or  3  years  the  store  was  closed,  and  ed  church.  They  were  entitled  by  law  to  16,000 
Patrick  Henry  was  insolvent.  He  had  just  lbs.  of  tobacco  per  annum  each,  and  the  act  do- 
been  married  to  Miss  Shelton,  the  daughter  of  prived  them  of  about  66  per  cent  of  their  due. 
a  respectable  farmer.  With  the  assistance  of  There  was  much  dissatisfaction,  but  no  resist- 
his  lather  and  &ther-in-law  he  commenced  ance.  When,  however,  in  1758,  a  similar  law  waa 
farming  upon  a  small  scale,  but  at  the  end  of  2  passed,  an  acrimonious  controversy  arose  be- 
years  abandoned  it  in  despair,  and  selling  his  tween  the  planters  and  the  clergy.  The  latter 
scant  property,  turned  again  to  merchandise,  appealed  finally  to  the  king  in  council,  and  the  aot 
But  e]q>erience  and  misfortune  had  taught  him  was  declared  void.  Suits  were  immediately  in- 
nothing.  The  violin,  the  flote,  his  old  pastime  stituted  by  the  clergy  in  the  different  countieB 
of  telling  stories  and  watching  the  expression  to  recover  the  amount  of  loss  which  they  had 
of  his  auditors,  were  cultivated  with  renewed  suffered  by  the  '^  twopenny  act"  The  conn^ 
ardor.  He  studied  geography,  read  translations  of  Hanover  was  selected  as  the  theatre  of  the 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  Livy  being  his  struggle,  the  decision  in  one  case  being  regarded 
favorite,  and,  when  weary  of  books,  shut  up  his  as  a  fair  test  of  the  question.  The  court,  <m 
store,  and  went  huntingor  angling.  The  former  demurrer,  very  properly  decided  in  favor  of 
result  duly  followed.  He  again  iN&came  a  bank-  the  plaintiff^  the  Rev.  John  Maury ;  and  the 
rupt,  and  was  compelled  to  cast  about  him  for  case  now  stood  upon  a  common  writ  of  inquiry 
the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  young  of  damages.  The  contest  was  considered  at 
wife.  The  law  suggested  itself,  and,  in  that  an  end,  and  Patrick  Henry  seems  to  have  been 
spirit  of  buoyant  hopefulness  which  character-  employed  by  the  defendants  merely  as  a  matter 
ized  him  throughout  life,  he  adopted  the  idea  of  form.  They  had  calculated  without  the 
with  ardor.  At  the  age  of  24^  and  after  only  6  popular  feeling  against  the  clergy,  who  were 
weeks'  study,  he  presented  himself  before  the  sincerely  hated  by  a  great  part  of  the  people  of 
judges,  who  granted  him  a  license  with  serious  the  colony.  A  large  crowd  assembled  to  witneai 
hesitation,  and  only  after  procuring  from  the  the  trial  of  the  question  of  damages.  On  the 
candidate  a  promise  to  study  furSier  before  bench  sat  more  than  20  of  the  clergy,  amontg 
commencing  the  practice.  It  is  said  that  at  them  many  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  coL- 
this  time  Henry  was  unable  to  draw  a  declara-  ony.  Their  case  was  lucidly  and  calmly  stated 
tion,  or  perform  the  simplest  duties  of  his  pro-  by  Mr.  Peter  Lyons,  a  distinguished  counsellor 
fession.  He  could  obtun  no  practice,  and  the  of  the  time ;  and  Patrick  Henry  rose  to  replr. 
distress  of  his  family  was  extreme.  He  was  The  array  before  him  was  terrifying  to  a  youth- 
living  with  Mr.  Shelton,  his  fkther-in-law,  who  fhl  and  inexperienced  man,  and  the  presence  of 
then  kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover  Court  House,  his  father  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magis- 
and  as^sted  in  a  measure  in  the  business,  filling  trate  did  not  lessen  the  embarrassment  of  nis 
the  place  of  Mr.  Shelton  in  the  tavern  when  position.  His  exordium  was  awkward  and  con- 
he  was  compelled  to  be  absent  Otherwise  he  fused.  He  visibly  faltered.  The  crowd,  whose 
M  idle  as  ever.    Thus  passed  8  or  8  years,  sympathies  were  all  on  the  ode  which  he  rep- 
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TQMOtad,  hung  th^r  headi,  and  gave  up  the  them  to  Great  Britain  seemed  a  relinqaiihment 
oonteat  The  dergy  smiled  and  exohansed  of  the  part  whidi  tbe^  had  in  these  great  in- 
l^ances  of  trimnph.  The  flEUher  of  the  spesiker  stitntions.  Thus  sociaUjr  and  polid^j  the 
almost  sank  back  in  his  seat.  But  a  change  roling  daases  in  Virginia  were  opposed  to  ex- 
soddenlj  took  place  in  the  demeanor  of  every  treme  measures,  and  in  the  house  which  as- 
one.  All  ejes  were  drawn  to  the  youthful  ora-  sembled  in  the  spring  of  1765  they  were  repre- 
tor.  nis  confusion  had  passed  away ;  his  form  sented  by  their  most  powerful  names.  These 
rose  erect ;  bis  eyes  surveyed  the  crowd  with  gentlemen  tried  to  convince  themselves  that 
that  eagle  glance  which  is  represented  to  have  the  crisis  was  not  as  dangerous  as  it  was  de- 
been  one  of  his  most  striking  traits;  and  the  scribed  to  be.  They  would  not  agree  that  thu 
"  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transfer-  plain  choice  was  between  submission  and  re- 
mation  of  appearance,"  which  his  contempo-  ststance.  They  held  back,  hesitated,  and  ad- 
raries  spoke  of^  passed  over  him.  Those  who  vocated  renewed  protests  and  petitions.  It  was 
heard  the  unknown  young  man  in  this  his  first  in  the  midst  of  this  general  indecision  and 
speech  said  that  he  ^  made  their  blood  run  cold  doubt  that  Patrick  Henry  startled  the  assem- 
flnd  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.*'  Under  his  ter-  bly,  and  threw  them  into  sudden  agitation,  by 
riUe  invective  the  clergy  disappeared  hastily  his  celebrated  resolutions.  He  was  idmost  un- 
from  the  bench ;  and  the  jury,  after  retiring  for  known  to  the  members,  and  the  first  sentiment 
an  instant,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  one  penny  of  the  richly  clad  planters  was  scorn  and  indig- 
damages.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lyons  nation  at  the  presumption  of  the  slovenly  and 
for  a  new  trial,  but  it  was  overruled ;  and  Pat-  awkward  youth,  in  leather  knee  breeches  and  a 
riok  Henry,  thenceforth  the  ^^  man  of  the  peo-  homespun  coat,  who  ventured  thus  to  assume 
I^"  was  caught  up  by  ^e  crowd,  drawn  out  the  p€»t  of  leader  in  an  assemblage  so  august 
of  the  court  house,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  and  at  a  moment  so  critical.  The  prejudices  of 
of  the  delighted  multitude.  Thus,  at  a  single  caste  were  tlius  added  to  bitter  political  oppo- 
atcp,  Henry  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  Uie  sition,  and  the  struggle  between  the  obscure 
orators  of  the  time.  His  success  in  the  parsons*  youth  and  his  powe^ul  adversaries  began  with 
oanse  brought  him  profit  as  well  as  fame.  He  passionate  vehemence.  His  resolutions,  which 
no  longer  suffered  from  want  of  business,  and  he  had  hastily  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  law 
seems  to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  prose-  book,  contained  none  of  the  old  formal  and 
cation  of  his  profession  with  industry  and  en-  submissive  phrases.  They  suggested  no  new 
ergy.  The  law  was  not,  however,  destined  to  petition  or  protest.  They  declared  that  the 
monopolize  his  genius.  He  entered  the  house  house  of  burgesses  and  the  executive  had  "  the 
of  burgesses  in  the  spring  of  1765,  at  the  mo-  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  im- 
ment  when  England  consummated  her  long  posts  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ;" 
series  of  oppressions  upon  the  American  colo-  and  that,  consequently,  the  stamp  act,  and  all 
nies  by  the  passage  of  tne  stamp  act.  The  bill  other  acts  of  parliament  afie^ting  the  rights  of 
received  the  royal  sanction  in  March  of  that  the  American  colonies,  were  unconstitutional 
year,  and  in  May  it  catno  up  for  discussion  be-  and  void.  It  will  be  easUy  understood  that  these 
fore  the  burge^ises.  The  character  of  that  body  resolves  startled  from  their  propriety,  and  stung 
was  anomalous — its  action  difficult  to  predict,  into  sudden  and  bitter  activity,  the  advocates  of 
It  had  opposed  consistently,  and  with  stubborn  new  petitions,  memorials,  and  representations, 
flddity,  all  encroachments  of  the  home  govern-  Their  hostility  was  violent,  and  young  Henry 
ment  flrom  the  earliest  times;  it  had  repeatedly  was  the  mark  at  which  they  directed  their 
denied  the  right  of  the  English  parliament  to  meet  indignant  invectives.  The  best  patriots  re- 
lay imposts  upon  the  people  of  the  American  ceived  the  resolutions  with  a  tempest  of  oppo- 
ocMcmies,  and  nad  systematically  contended  for  sition.  They  were  declared  extreme,  impolitic, 
the  great  constitutional  principle  that  taxation  and  dangerous.  *^  Many  threats  were  uttered," 
and  representation  were  inseparable.  But  pe-  says  Henry,  ^^  and  much  abuse  cast  on  me  by  the 
ooliar  elements  and  considerations  entered  into  parties  fur  submission."  Thomas  Jefierson,  who 
the  struffgle  about  to  take  place.  An  open  rup-  neard  the  debate,  says  that  it  was  ^*  most  bloody." 
tore  with  England  was  extremely  repugnant  to  But  the  nerve  and  resolution  of  the  young  bur- 
the  rooted  sentiments  and  long  cherished  pre-  gess  were  as  great  as  his  eloquence.    In  the 

ftiices  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  house,  midst  of  the  debate  he  thundered :  ^*  Ciesar  had 
e  great  minority  of  the  burgesses  were  opu-  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and 
lent  planters  of  the  tide  water  region.  They  George  the  Third"  —  '^Treason I"  cried  the 
were  attadiod  to  the  mother  country  by  a  speaker,  **  Treason,  treason  I"  echoed  from  every 
thousand  ties.  Proud  of  their  origin  and  of  the  part  of  the  house — ^^  may  profit  by  tlieir  exam- 
greatness  of  the  English  name,  every  consider-  pie  I  If  tliis  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it  I" 
alien  of  kindred  blood,  family  memories,  and  The  resolutions,  in  spite  of  a  bitter  and  deter- 
iodal  alliance  with  the  gentry  of  England,  led  mined  attack,  were  carried  —  the  last  by  a 
them  to  revolt  from  a  definite  termination  of  minority  of  one.  The  passionate  opposition  of 
the  close  and  grateful  connection.  They  re-  the  conservative  party  sufficiently  appears  from 
garded  Magna  Charta,  the  established  church,  an  incident  related  by  Jefierson.  As  Mr.  Peyton 
and  the  common  law,  as  a  part  of  their  inherit-  Randolph,  one  of  the  burgesses,  passed  him  in 
anoe ;  and  a  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  bound  the  lobby>  he  exclaimed  with  a  violent  oath : 
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^  I  would  baye  given  500  guineas  for  a  single  leigh  tavern  and  originated  that  great  machine, 
vote  I"  The  young  man  had  thns  achieved  at  the  **  committee  of  correspondence,  for  the  dis- 
theageof  29  the  reputation  of  beiDg  the  great-  semination  of  intelligence  between  the  colo- 
est  orator  and  political  thinker  of  a  land  filled  nies."  The  bargesscs  promptly  acted  upon  the 
with  celebrated  public  speakers  and  statesmen,  suggestion,  and  were  as  promptly  dissolved  by 
His  voice  had  aroused  the  storm ;  his  genius  Lora  Dunmore,  who  hod  succeeded  Botetourt. 
had  comprehended  the  ezi^ncies  of  the  cri-  They  were,  every  one,  reelected  by  the  people, 
sis,  and  set  the  ball  in  motion.  He  had  snd-  and  resumed  their  seats  in  the  spring  of  1774. 
denly  become  a  "power  in  the  state;"  and  The  committee  of  correspondence  had  been 
the  sceptre,  departing  fi*om  the  hands  of  the  duly  organized,  and  "  the  plan  thus  proposed," 
wealthy  planters,  was  wielded,  by  the  county  saysMr.Irving,"  by  their*  noble,  patriotic  sister 
court  lawyer.  The  mouthpiece  of  resistance,  colony  of  Virginia,'  was  promptly  adopted  by 
the  authoritative  representative  of  the  masses  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  met  with 
as  distinguished  from  the  aristooraoy,  and  soon  geueral  concurrence."  Massachusetts  had  al- 
to be  the  advocate  of  revolution,  Patrick  Henry  ready  made  her  courageous  stand  against  par- 
thenceforth  occupied  a  post  of  strength  from  liament.  The  tea  of  the  East  India  company 
which  his  most  powerful  enemies  were  unable  had  been  thrown  overboard  in  Boston  harbor, 
to  drive  him.  From  the  pursuits  of  his  pro-  and  a  collision  between  England  and  the  colo- 
fession,  to  which  he  returned,  he  was  soon  nies  was  now  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
again  recalled  to  the  stage  of  public  events.  The  The  most  determined  patriots  were  therefore 
stamp  act  had  been  repealed,  but  the  policy  of  summoned  to  the  public  councils  in  Virginia, 
laying  burdens  upon  the  colonies  had  not  been  The  Boston  port  bill,  closing  Boston  harbor  on 
abandoned.  In  1767  the  act  levying  duties  June  1,  speedily  arrived.  The  leaders  of  the 
upon  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  other  articles,  threw  burgesses  again  met  in  secret  consultation,  and 
the  country  into  renewed  ferment.  To  curb  the  result  was  a  resolution  that  the  1st  of  Juno 
the  malcontents  of  the  northern  provinces,  two  should  be  set  apart  as  "  a  day  of  fasting,  humil- 
British  regiments  and  some  vessels  of  war  were  iation,  and  prayer"  throughout  the  province, 
sent  to  Boston.  Events  ripened  slowly  but  surely.  The  burgesses  passed  the  resolution,  and  Dun- 
In  the  spring  session  of  1769  the  leading  ad-  more  duly  dissolved  them.  They  retired  to  the 
vocates  of  resistance  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  Raleigh  tavern  as  before ;  but  public  feelinc 
of  whom  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  was  too  deeply  aroused  to  content  itself  with 
the  Lees  were  the  most  active  and  determined,  protests  or  "  articles  of  association."  The  day 
offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which  caused  the  of  petitions  and  memorials  had  passed  away ; 
dissolutipn  of  the  body  by  Lord  Botetourt,  the  time  for  definite  action  had  arrived.  The 
Henry  and  his  friends  immediately  assembled  at  meeting  at  the  Raleigh  in  May,  1774,  resulted 
the  old  Raleigh  tavern  in  Williamsburg,  aud  in  two  resolves  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
drew  up  articles  of  association  against  the  use  of  first  was  that  the  different  counties  should  bo 
British  merchandise,  which  were  generally  sign-  recommended  to  elect  deputies  to  assemble  at 
ed  by  the  burgesses.  Here  terminated  for  a  Williamsburg,  Aug.  1,  to  consult  for  the  good 
time  the  struggle,  and  Henry  returned  to  his  of  the  colony.  The  second  was  that  the  com- 
profession,  though  he  continued  a  member  of  mittee  of  correspondence  should  propose  im- 
the  burgesses.  In  this  year  he  was  admitted  to  mediately  to  all  the  colonies  a  general  congress, 
the  bar  of  the  general  court,  where  his  appear-  to  meet  annually,  and  deliberate  upon  the  com- 
anoe  was  respectable,  but  not  distinguished,  mon  welfare ;  **  the  first  recommendation  of  a 
He  was  not  a  good  "  case  lawyer."  from  defec-  general  congress,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "by  any 
tive  study ;  but  in  jury  trials,  wnere  his  won-  public  assembly."  The  deputies  accordingly 
derftil  powers  of  oratory  could  be  brought  to  assembled  on  Aug.  1,  subscribed  a  new  and 
bear  upon  the  passions  of  men,  he  far  exceeded  more  thorough  non-importation  agreement,  and 
all  his  contemporaries.  The  effect  which  he  appointed  delegates  to  a  general  congress,  to 
produced  upon  juries  is  said  to  have  been  al-  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  Among 
most  indescribable.  He  exercised  a  species  of  these  delegates  was  Patrick  Henry,  and  his 
magnetic  fascination  over  them,  which  took  voice  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  of  the 
their  reason  captive  and  decided  the  result  august  assembly.  His  fame  had  preceded  him. 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  was  recognized  and  greeted  as  the  great 
For  4  years  Henry  continued  to  occupy  a  seat  champion  of  constitutional  liberty — the  man 
in  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  to  practise  his  who,  more  than  any  other,  had  aroused  pnblio 
profession.  Then  the  struggle  between  Great  sentiment  in,  and  directed  the  councils  of,  the 
Britain  and  the  colonies  commenced  in  ear-  great  province  of  Virginia.  His  extraordinary 
nest.  It  was  plain  that  both  sides  were  great-  eloquence  astonished  all  listeners.  It  was 
ly  embittered,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  "  Shakespeare  and  Garrick  combined."  When 
believe  that  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jeffer-  he  took  his  seat,  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
son,  and  other  advocates  of  uncompromising  in  any  mind  that  he  was  the  greatest  orator  of 
resistance,  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  America,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  any  land 
publio  sentiment,  and  precipitate  the  rupture,  or  age.  In  the  routine  of  actual  business  Henry 
Early  in  the  session  of  1778,  Henry,  Jefferson,  was  surpassed  by  many  of  his  associates.  Here, 
the  two  Leet,  and  Dabnej  Our  met  in  the  Ba-  as  thronghont  life,  his  constitutional  indolence 
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interposed.  Bat  it  maj  JosUj  be  doabted  choice  thenceforth  but  between  rabmission  and 
whetner,  by  confining  the  exercise  of  his  ge-  open  resistance.  In  June,  Lord  Dnnmore  fled 
nios  to  vital  principles  and  great  occasions,  ne  with  his  family  from  Williamsburg  on  board 
did  not  achieve  more  splendid  results  for  his  the  Fowey  man-of-war,  and  in  Jnly  a  conven- 
oountry.  A  petition  to  the  king,  and  an  ad-  tion  met  at  Bichmond  which  organized  a  com- 
dress  and  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  mittee  of  safety,  consisting  of  11  gentlemen, 
Britain,  were  the  chief  results  of  the  congress,  endowed  with  almost  dictatorial  powers.  Two 
which  adjourned  in  October.  Henry  returned  regiments  were  directed  to  be  immediately 
home  with  his  brother  delegates,  and,  when  raised,  and  Patrick  Heory  was  elected  colonel 
asked  who  was  ^^  the  greatest  man  in  congress,**  of  the  first  and  commander  of  all  forces  to 
replied  that  Mr.  BuUedge  of  South  Carolina  be  enrolled ;  William  Woodford,  colonel  of 
was  the  greatest  orator,  but  Col.  George  Wash-  the  second.  Lord  Dunmore  at  this  time  was 
iugton  the  greatest  man — an  instance  of  his  ravaging  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
powers  of  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  hu-  threatening  Norfolk,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
man  character.  With  the  spring  of  the  next  were  compelled  to  act  promptly.  They  detached 
year,  1775,  all  things  advanced  rapidly  toward  Col.  Woodford  at  the  head  of  the  greater  por- 
the  dividing  line  between  peace  and  war.  In  tion  of  the  forces  against  the  enemy,  and  the 
March  the  second  convention  met  at  old  St.  result  was  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  in  which 
John's  church  in  Bichmond,  and  here  again  the  raw  Vir^ia  recruits  drove  back  the  best 
Henry  assumed  a  position  very  far  in  advance  trained  English  grenadiers  and  gained  a  victory, 
of  his  associates.  He  rose  and  moved  that  the  sending  Dunmore  back  to  his  ships.  The  action 
militia  should  be  organized,  and  the  *^  colony  of  the  committee  in  passing  over  Henry  was  how- 
be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence.*'  The  ever  violently  inveighed  against  by  his  friends, 
resolutions  mot  with  strong  opposition,  as  had  and  the  venerable  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  pres- 
been  the  case  witli  his  stamp  act  resolutions  10  ident,  was  especially  assailed.  The  censure 
Tears  before  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  The  seems  to  have  been  wholly  uigust  The  right 
leading  and  greatest  patriots  warmly  opposed  of  the  committee  to  assign  a  separate  command 
them  as  precipitate  and  ill  advised.  Ilenrv*s  to  Col.  Woodford  was  formally  stated  in  Henry  *s 
speech  in  reply  was  one  of  extraordinary  elo-  commission,  and  Woodford's  military  experienco 
quence  and  power.  With  the  vision  of  a  determined  the  action  of  the  committee  in  se- 
prophot  almost,  ho  exclaimed:  ^* There  is  no  leotinghim  for  this  critical  undertaking.  The 
retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our  ardent  feelings  of  Henry  and  his  disappointment 
chains  are  forged  I  Their  clanking  may  be  doubtless  betrayed  him  into  resignins  his  com- 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  next  mission,  which  he  speedily  did,  though  between 
breeze  tliat  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  Pendleton  and  himself  there  was  never  any 

to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms quarrel.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  which  met  in  May,  1776,  and  instructed  the 
as  for  me—givo  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  I**  Virginia  deputies  to  the  general  congress  to 
The  resolutions  were  passe<l  without  a  dissent-  propose  to  that  body  to  '^  declare  the  united 
ing  voice,  and  the  convention  rose.  Ere  long  colonies  free  and  independent  states."  In  the 
arrived  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  same  year  he  was  elected  the  first  republican 
and  Concord.  The  contest  was  not  to  be  long  governor  of  Virginia,  by  a  majority  of  15  over 
delayed  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  Incompliance  his  competitor  Thomas  Nelson.  From  this 
with  general  orders  from  England,  Lord  Dun-  time  Henry's  career  was  rather  that  of  the 
more  on  the  night  of  April  20  removed  clan-  statesman  and  minister  of  public  afioirs,  than 
destinely  from  the  magazine  in  Williamsburg  the  ardent,  imposing,  almost  dazzling  orator 
all  the  powder  of  the  colony.  The  alarm  spread  of  revolution.  From  the  forum  he  passed  to 
rapidly  throughout  the  province,  and  the  people  the  closet,  with  equal  advantage  to  nis  coun- 
flew  to  arms.  Seven  hundred  men  assembled  try.  He  filled  the  office  of  governor  by  suc- 
at  Fredericsburg,  but,  receiving  an  assurance  cessive  reelections  until  1779,  when  he  was 
that  the  powder  would  be  restored,  were  dis-  no  longer  eligible.  During  this  trying  period 
banded,  ratrick  Henry  saw  the  favorable  mo-  he  was  eminently  serviceable  in  sustaining 
ment  thus  about  to  pass.  He  detennined  to  act  public  spirit  and  seconding  the  efl^orts  of  the 
boldly.  Summoning  the  militia  of  Hanover,  great  leaders  of  the  revolution.  He  returned 
he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  despatched  a  to  the  legislative  body,  where  he  served  through- 
troop  to  arrest  the  king^s  receiver-u^eneral,  and  out  the  war,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  was 
marched  upon  Williamsburg.  Lord  Dunmore's  again  elected  governor,  and  served  until  the 
•gent  met  him  on  the  way,  and  paid  £330  for  autumn  of  1786,  when  he  resigned.  In  1788  he 
the  i)owder ;  and  on  his  return  home,  Henry  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the 
found  himself  and  his  friends  denounced  in  a  federal  constitution,  an  instrument  against  whoso 
public  proclamation  as  *^  deluded  "  arousers  of  adoption  the  aged  statesman  fought  with  all  tho 
sedition.  But  the  whole  province,  indeed  all  strength  and  eloquence  of  his  youth.  Although 
the  land,  was  equally  deluded.  The  defiance  this  opposition  afterward  abated  in  a  measure, 
bad  been  given  by  Henry ;  the  authority  of  the  he  remamed  fearlbl  to  the  end  of  his  life  that 
kinff,  in  the  person  of  his  representative,  men-  the  final  result  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
aoed  with  an  armed  force.     There  was  no  righta  of  the  aorereign  states.    In  1704  he  re- 
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tired  ih>m  the  bar,  and  removed  to  bis  estate  courage.    To  that  mysterions  eloquence  which 

of  Red  Hill  in  Charlotte.    In  1795  Washington  swayed  and  took  captive  all  minds,  he  united  a 

appointed  him  secretary  of  state,  in  place  of  nerve  and  resolution,  which  when  thoroughly 

i^nimd  Randolph,  who  had  resigned ;    but  aroused   were   wholly    indomitable.      There 

Henry  declined  the  appointment,  as  he  did  that  was  a  hard  stubborn  fibre  in  his  moral  organi- 

of  envoy  to  France  afterward  offered  him  by  zation  which  resisted  all  attacks,  and  defied 

Mr.  Adams,  and  that  of  governor  offered  him  whatever  attempted  to  move  him.     At  such 

in  1796.  In  March,  1799,  yielding  to  the  request  moments  nothing  could  make  him  shrink.  The 

of  Washington  and  other  distinguished  persons,  cries  of  ^^  Treason!    treason I^J  when  in  1765 

and  desirous  of  doing  his  part  to  avert  what  he  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 

feared  would  be  the  disastrous  results  of  the  burgesses,  only  made  him  more  stubbornly  bent 

^  resolutions  of  '98 ''  iust  passed  by  the  Virginia  on  carrying  his  proposition,  and  provoked,  in- 

house,  ho  ran  for  the  state  senate  in  his  dis-  stead  of  terror  and  submission,  an  open  and 

trict — John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  miJ^ing  his  haughtv  defiance.     Whenever   he  was  thus 

first  public  appearance  on  Uie  same  occasion,  in  aroused  from  the  depths  of  his  nature,  his  im- 

aupport  of  the  policy  of  the  resolutions,  but  not  mense  passion,  united  to  an  intellectual  strength 

as  Henry's  opponent.  The  great  orator  nad  only  as  powerful,  carried  him  onward  over  all  oppo- 

to  indicate  his  wishes  to  fill  any  pubho  position,  sition.    He  seemed  to  silence  the  strongest — 

and  was  easily  elected.    But  he  never  took  his  to  annihilate  his  opponents  as  by  a  spell.    In 

seat.   The  speech  at  Charlotte  Court  House  was  1775  he  again  stood  up  alone,  against  the  whole 

his  last,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  worthy  of  his  body  of  his  associates.    His  policy  was  greeted 

fame.  As  he  descended  from  the  rostrum,  feeble  with  a  storm  of  opposition — and  unanimously 

but  thrilling  with  the  spirit  of  the  encounter,  a  adopted.    Driven  as  it  were,  without  the  pow- 

bystander  said:  ^^Tbe  sun  has  set  in  all  his  er  of  resistance,  the  convention  decreed  that  the 

glory."  He  died  within  less  than  3  months  after-  militia  should  be  organized,  the  gauntlet  thrown 

ward. — ^Patrick  Henry  was  undoubtedly  one  of  down.    It  is  not  singular  that  a  will  so  iron- 

the  most  extraordinary  men  of  an  extraordinary  like,  aided  by  an  eloquence  so  extraordinary, 

epoch.    He  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  events  should  have  overwhelmed  all  opposition,  vigor- 

With  the  unfaltering  and  majestic  port  of  the  ous  and  weighty  as  that  opposition  was.    As  a 

chosen  agent  of  Providence,  moulded  and  se-  mere  logician,  apart  from  the  advocate,  Henry 

verely  trained  for  his  peculiar  mission.    The  was  not  of  conspicuous  talents ;  though  it  must 

country  was  filled  with  men  of  great  and  con-  be  conceded  that  in  politics  he  was  an  original 

spicuous  ability — with  orators,  statesmen,  and  thinker,  almost  a  seer.    He  was  not  a  great 

political  thinkers  of  the  first  order  of  excellence;  lawyer,  and  his  name  remains  connected  with 

but  in  this  assemblage  of  imposing  figures  the  no  large  measures  of  policy  under  the  new  or- 

nntaught  youth  of  the  ^^  Hanover  slashes''  tow-  der  of  things,  like  that  of  Jefferson.    He  lives 

ered  head  and  shoulders  above  the  tallest  and  will  always  live  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 

In  the  house  of  burgesses  he  bore  away  the  revolution,  the  voice  which  uttered  most  boldly 

Cfrom  Edmund  Pendleton,  Richard  Henry  and  clearly  the  eternal  principles  of  human  free- 
George  Mason,  and  the  most  powerful  men  dom.  The  child  of  nature,  untaught  in  collegefi, 
of  the  time.  In  the  general  congress,  the  men  and  moved  as  it  were  unconsciously  by  some 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  North,  as  mognani-  mysterious  inner  impulse,  his  eloquence  was 
mous  as  they  were  great  in  intellectual  strength,  right  reason  clothed  in  a  natural  and  unforced 
acknowledged  that  Henry  was  the  grandest  passion  which  made  every  human  bosom  thrill, 
orator  whom  they  had  ever  heard.  Of  this  as  at  the  touch  of  the  master  mind.  lie  was  a 
conspicuous  endowment  there  are  a  thousand  man  of  the  revolution,  the  representative  of  a 
proo&,  countless  anecdotes  and  traditions,  convulsed  epoch  and  an  indignant  people ;  the 
The  accounts  seem  so  much  hyperbole ;  but  in  words  which  he  uttered  were  those  which  trem- 
this  apparent  extravagance  aJl  agree  without  bled  upon  the  lips  of  millions.  Viewed  in  this 
exception ;  and  it  is  established  beyond  a  ra-  light  alone— as  the  orator  of  revolution,  the 
tional  doubt,  that  Henry  possessed  a  natural  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
genius  for  moving  men  such  as  has  rarely  been  he  lived — ^he  occupies  perhaps  a  loftier  and 
bestowed  upon  humanity.  It  was  long  a  popu-  more  striking  position  than  any  other  actor  in 
lar  saying,  to  describe  the  desperate  plight  of  a  the  struggle  for  American  liberty.  In  person 
criminal,  that  "Patrick  Henry  couldn't  save  this  celebrated  man  was  rather  striking  than 
him ;"  and  when  the  country  folk  desired  to  prepossessing.  Nearly  6  feet  high,  spare,  raw- 
give  a  speaker  their  highest  praise,  they  com-  boned,  and  slightly  stooping  in  the  shoulders, 
pared  him  to  "  Patrick  Henry  when  he  plead  he  gave  no  indication  of  the  majesty  and  grace 
against  the  parsons."  Jefferson  said  that  he  which  characterized  his  appearance  when  his 
seemed  to  him  to  speak  *^  as  Homer  wrote ;"  and  genius  was  aroused.  His  complexion  was  sal- 
one  who  heard  him  in  a  great  debate,  when  he  low ;  his  countenance  grave,  thoughtful,  stem 
wore  a  diamond  ring,  exclaimed  unconsciously :  in  repose,  and  marked  with  the  lines  of  deep 
*^  That  diamond  is  blazing!"  Undoubtedly  a  and  painful  reflection.  His  brows  were  habit- 
large  part  of  his  wonderful  success,  against  such  uolly  contracted,  and  communicated  to  his  feat- 
fearfm  odds  as  he  encountered  in  the  com-  ures  an  air  of  forbidding  sternness  and  sever- 
menoement  of  his  career,  was  due  to  his  moral  ity.    The  mouth,  with  cdosely  compreased  lipa, 
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^d  deep  farrows  at  tho  oomer&  was  set  in  an  1663  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  nniformity, 
expression  of  nnjielding  reeolation.  When  he  and  lived  in  seclosion  till  in  1687  he  was  per- 
spoke,  however,  a  wonderfhl  change  passed  mitted  again  to  preach  hy  the  declaration  of 
over  him.  Ilis  person  rose  erect,  his  head,  in-  King  James  in  ravor  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
stead  of  stooping,  was  held  proudly  aloft,  and  From  that  time  he  held  pnblic  religioas  services 
the  whole  man  seemed  to  undergo  a  transfer-  near  his  residence  at  Broad  Oak,  which  were 
mation.  The  power  which  he  possessed  of  ex-  attended  by  throngs  from  distant  places,  and 
pressing  feeling  by  a  simple  movement  of  feat-  also  preached  frequently  in  various  parts  of  the 
nre  was  extraordinary.  The  stem  face  would  country.  Many  of  his  sermons  and  expDsitions 
relax  and  grow  soft,  pensive,  and  gentle ;  or  a  have  been  published  since  his  death.  His  biog- 
withering  rage  woula  bum  in  the  fiery  eyes ;  •  raphv,  by  his  son  Matthew  Henry  fLondon, 
or  eyes,  mouth,  and  voice  would  convey  to  1698),  has  passed  through  many  editions. — 
the  listener  emotions  of  the  tenderest  pathos.  Matthew,  an  English  biblical  commentator  and 
In  private  life  he  was  kindly,  good-humored,  nonconformist  divine,  son  ofthe  preceding,  bom 
and  agreeable.  He  possessed  a  dry  humor  at  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  Oct.  18, 1662,  died  in 
which  was  very  attractive.  He  indulged  in  Nantwich,  June  22, 1714.  From  childhood  he 
nonoof  the  vices  of  hiffh  living  then  prevalent;  was  remarkable  for  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
temperate,  fragal,  rarely  drinking  any  thing  but  He  could  read  the  Bible  in  his  8d  year,  and  the 
water,  he  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  his  Greek  Testament  in  his  9th.  In  1685  he  enter- 
contemporaries.  His  reading  was  not  exten-  ed  Gray^s  Inn  as  a  student  of  law,  though  with- 
nve,  but  serious  and  solid.  Livy  was  his  favor-  'out  any  view  to  pursuing  the  legal  profession, 
ite  historian ;  but  his  reading  was  chiefly  con-  his  inclination  being  for  tho  ministry.  His  first 
fined  to  the  Bible.  He  was  a  devout  Christian,  efforts  at  public  preaching  were  received  with 
and  when  governor  had  printed  and  circulated  the  highest  favor,  and  he  was  soon  invited  to 
at  his  own  expense  Soame  Jenyn's  "View  of  Chester,  where,  oeing  ordained  in  1687,  he 
Christianity,"  and  Butler's  "  Analogy."  Slier-  drew  around  him  a  largo  congregation,  to  which 
lock's  sermons  he  read  every  Sunday  evening  to  he  ministered  for  25  years.  During  thb  period 
his  family,  after  which  all  joined  in  sacred  ron-  he  more  than  once  went  through  the  entire 
sic.  while  he  accompanied  them  upon  the  violin.  Bible  in  a  course  of  expository  lectures,  which 
All  tho  accounts  of  his  personal  bearing  |]6pre-  he  continued  at  Hackney,  whither  he  removed 
sent  it  as  simple,  plain,  and  cordial.  There  in  1712.  He  thus  gradually  completed  his  celc- 
was  an  honest  good  feeling  in  his  manner  which  brated  "Exposition"  of  the  Bible,  a  larce  por- 
induccd  tho  commonest  persons  to  approach  him  tion  of  which  was  uttered  in  his  public  lec- 
with  confidence.  By  tnis  class  he  was  almost  tures,  while  many  of  the  quaint  and  striking 
idolized  ;  and  tliroughout  his  whole  career  he  sayings  and  pithy  remarks  which  give  such  a 
retained  their  unbounded  admiration,  attach-  charm  to  its  pages  were  the  familiar  extempore 
ment,  and  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  as  tho  "tri-  observations  of  his  father  at  family  worship, 
bune  of  tho  people"  that  Henry's  name  will  noted  down  by  Matthew  in  his  boyhood.  The 
descend  to  the  remotest  posterity.  It  wos  first  collective  edition  was  published  in  1710  (5 
always  os  the  representative  of  tho  masses  that  vols,  ful.,  London),  and  it  has  been  many  times 
he  presented  himself.  He  never  desired  to  bo  reprinted.  Mr.  Henry's  other  works  include 
other  than  this.  "  Stick  to  the  people,  old  fel-  "  Life  and  Death  of  Rev.  Philip  Henry"  (8vo., 
low,"  said  a  rough  neighbor;  "if  you  take  the  1698);  "Method  of  Prayer"  (8vo.,  1710);  "Troa- 
back  track,  we  are  gone."  Ho  never  took  the  tiso  on  Baptism;"  "  Communicant's  Companion" 
back  track.  He  was  raised  among  the  plain.  (12rao.,  1781).  A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
brave,  honest  class  whom  he  represented,  ana  works,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  appeared  in  London  in  1880. 
never  wished  to  desert  them.  As  in  his  fiery  HENRY,  Robert,  IX.D.,  president  of  the 
youth  there  was  something  chivalnc  and  nobly  college  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  Charleston, 
honest,  so  in  his  old  age  there  was  a  patriarchal  S.  C,  Dec.  6,  1792,  died  in  Columbia,  Feb.  6, 
simplicity  and  absence  of  every  thing  which  1856.  Ho  was  educated  in  tho  vicinity  of  Lon- 
detracted  from  the  m^estic  proportions.  Hav-  don  and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
ing  performed  the  great  mission  for  which  Prov-  he  was  graduated  in  1814.  He  chose  the  min- 
idence  designed  him,  ho  disappeared  at  nearly  istry  as  his  profession,  and  after  a  short  resi- 
the  same  moment  with  his  friend  George  Wash-  dence  on  the  continent  returned  to  Charleston, 
iogton,  leaving  his  fame  where  it  will  be  safe,  and  became  pastor  there  of  the  French  Protes- 
wiih  the  people  of  America. — The  life  of  tant  church,  preaching  alternately  in  French 
Patrick  Henry  has  been  written  by  William  and  English.  In  1818  ho  was  elected  professor 
Wirt  (8vo.,  1817),  and  by  A.  H.  Everett,  in  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  South 
Spnrks's  **  American  Riography."  Carolina  college;  in  1824  tno  department  of 
HENRY,  Philip,  an  English  nonconformist  metaphysics  was  assigned  him,  to  which  that 
divine,  l)orn  in  Wliitehall,  London,  Aug.  24,  of  belles-lettres  was  subsequently  joined;  in 
1631,  died  June  24,  1696.  He  was  educated  at  1838  he  became  president  pro  tempore^  and  in 
Westminnter  school  and  at  Christchurch,  Ox-  1842  was  unanimously  elected  permanent  presi- 
ford,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Worthen-  dent  of  tho  college.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
bury,  Flintshire,  in  1667,  was  one  of  the  2,000  1840,  and  fVom  that  time  held  the  professorship 
oliiiCfmen  who  left  the  ohnroh  of  Enf^d  in  of  Um  Greek  language  and  literature.    He  was 
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of  the  Ablest  coQtribators  to  the  ^  Soath-  bis  condosioiis  in  1800.    In  1803  be  pnblisbed 

ReTiew;'*  among  his  mrtides  were  reriews  his  experiments  on  the  qoantitr  of  gsk^es  ab- 

of  Nlebohr  s  ^^  Roman  Historr,"  La  Motte  Foo-  sorbed  by  water  at  different  temperatures^  and 

qa^  and  Goethe*s  '*  WUhehn  Meister.**   He  also  he  eestablished  the  law  ^  that  water  takes  np  of 

published  several  sermons  and  eologies.  gas  condensed  bjr  one,  two,  or  more  additional 

HENRY,  RoBXKi^  a  Scottish  divine  and  his-  atmospheres^  a  qnantitv  which  would  be  equal 

toffian,  bom  in  the  parish  of  SL  Ninian's,  Stir-  to  twice,  thrice,  &c.,  the  volume  absorbed  un- 

liBgahire,  Feb.  18, 1718,  died  near  Edinburgh^  der  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.** 

KoT.  S4. 171M).    He  was  educated  at  the  nniver-  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  ''  Elementa 

bIj  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  afterward  master  of  of  Chembtrj*'  (^London,  16:S3X  which  has  gone 

the  grammar  ^ool  of  Annan  till  in  1746  he  through  10  editions. 

WW  licensed  as  a  preacher.  He  was  pastor  of  HENRY  THE  NAVIGATOR,  a  Portuguese 
s  Pk^esbyterian  congregation  at  Carlisle  from  prince,  bom  in  Oporto,  March  13, 1394^  died  at 
1748  to  1760,  at  Berwick-unon-Tweed  from  Sagres»  Nov.  13,  1463.  He  was  the  8d  son  of 
1760  to  1763,  and  afterward  in  Edinburgh.  King  John  I.  of  Portusal  and  Philippa,  daughter 
Hb  principal  work  is  a  ^^  History  of  Great  Brit*  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  AVhile 
ain'*  (6  volsw,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1771-  still  a  youth  he  displayed  his  courage  in  war 
'QS),  written  on  a  new  plan,  in  accordance  with  with  the  Moors  of  Harbarv,  and  was  knighted 
which  each  period  occupied  a  volume,  and  each  for  hb  bravery  in  the  expedition  which  achieved 
Tolume  was  divided  into  7  chapters^  which  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  in  1415.  On  his  return 
treated  separately  and  successively  the  civil  and  from  thb  expedition  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
military  transactions,  the  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  Sagres  in  Algarve,  near  Cane  St.  Vincent,  and 
the  history  of  the  constitution  and  bws,  the  occupied  himself  with  senaing  out  vcsseb  to 
state  of  learning  and  literature,  the  state  of  cruise  against  the  Moors  and  to  harass  the 
arts  and  manu&ctures,  the  hbtory  of  com-  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  made  himself  throe 
merce,  and  the  history  of  manners  and  customs,  campaigns.  He  was,  however,  impelled  by 
It  extended  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIH.,  and  higher  motives  than  those  of  the  mere  soldier. 
was  continued  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  by  He  was  dbtingnbhed  for  learning,  oarticularly 
J.  P.  Andrews  (London,  1794).  The  earlier  for  mathematical  and  geographical  knowledge. 
Tolnmes  of  Dr.  Henry's  history  were  assfuled  He  founded  at  Sagres  an  observatory  and  a 
with  malignity  pertinacity  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  school  where  young  noblemen  were  instructed 
the  terror  of  the  Scottish  literati  of  that  time,  in  the  sciences  connected  with  navigation.  He 
whom  he  seems  to  have  indiscriminately  de-  delighted  to  converse  with  scholars,  and  espe- 
tested  and  despised.  He  projected  in  1773  cially  with  those  who  had  made  voyages  to  re* 
the  *'*'  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,''  which  mote  regions,  and  during  hb  campaigns  in  Mo- 
made  Dr.  Henry  a  special  object  of  satire,  roccospcured  no  pains  to  acquire  from  the  natives 
When  this  fouled,  he  passed  to  London  and  con-  all  the  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  interior 
ducted  with  ruthless  skill  and  pertinacity  a  of  Africa  and  of  its  southern  coasts.  The  first 
conspiracy  to  stop  the  sale  of  Dr.  Henry's  work,  use  of  the  compass  in  European  navigation,  and 
to  cover  him  with  obloquy  and  ridicule,  and,  as  in  part  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe,  are  ascrib- 
was  charged,  to  break  hb  heart.  *^  To-morrow  ed  to  him.  His  studies  and  inquiries  led  him  to 
morning,"  he  writes  in  a  letter,  "  Henry  sets  the  conclusion  that  the  coast  of  Africa  did  not 
ofif  for  London  with  immense  hopes  of  selling  end,  aa  was  then  conmionly  supposed,  at  Cape 

hb  hbtory I  wish  sincerely  that  I  could  Kam,  or  Non,  but  that  great  and  valuable  db- 

enter  Holbom  the  same  hour  with  him.  He  coveries  might  be  made  by  tracing  its  line  to  the 
ahoidd  have  a  repeated  fire  to  combat  with.  I  southward  into  the  unknown  and  dreaded  tor- 
entreat  that  you  may  be  so  kind  as  to  let  him  rid  zone.  The  first  expedition  he  sent  for  thb 
feel  some  of  your  thunder.  I  shall  never  for-  purpose  consisted  of  two  vessels  commanded  by 
get  Uie  favor.  If  Whitaker  b  in  London,  he  Joham  Gon^ves  Zaroo  and  Tristram  Yaz,  who 
could  give  a  blow.  Paterson  will  give  him  a  set  out  to  pass  Cape  Nam,  but  were  driven  off 
knock.  Strike  by  all  means."  From  almost  the  coast  by  storms,  and  accidentally  discovered 
every  quarter  Dr.  Henry  encountered  the  inge-  the  little  island  of  Porto  Santo  near  Madeira, 
nious  opposition  of  hb  enemy,  which  was  acute-  In  the  next  year  (1419)  the  same  captains  dis- 
ly  directed  against  the  real  fiadlings  of  his  work^  covered  and  subsequently  colonized  Madeira, 
and  was  for  a  time  succeasfal  in  stopping  its  Prince  Henry  during  the  next  12  years  sent  ves- 
sale.  An  account  of  thb  persecution  is  given  sel  after  vessel  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  some 
by  Disraeli  in  his  *^  Calamities  of  Authors."  of  which  succeeded  in  passing  Capo  Nam  and 

HENRY,  WiLUAK,  an  English  chemist,  born  reaching  Cape  Bojador,  200  miles  further  to 

in  Manchester,  Dec.  12, 1775,  died  Sept.  2, 1836.  the  south.    But  that  cape,  from  the  failure  of 

He  studied  under  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh,  repeated  attempts  to  double  it,  was  now  popn- 

Thou^h  he  practised  in  Manchester  as  a  physi-  larly  considered    the  limit  of  the   habitable 

cian,  he  gave  his  particular  attention  to  chem-  world,  and  there  began  to  be  much  complaint 

btry,  the  results  of  hb  researches  being  pub-  in  Portugal  at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  these 

lished  in  the  *^ Philosophical  Transactions '  of  fruitless  expeditions,  which  were  looked  upon 

the  royal  society.    He  made  many  elaborate  ex-  in  that  day  very  much  in  the  light  in  which  cx- 

perimentB  with  moriatio  add  gas,  and  published  peditions  to  the  arotio  regiona  are  regarded  in 
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the  19th  centnry.  The  prince,  however,  per-  among  the  departed  poets.  He  seems  to  have 
severed,  and  at  length  Gil  Eannea,  whom  he  been  chief  scnoolmaster  at  Dunfermline,  and 
sent  ont  in  1488,  sncoeeded  in  passing  Cape  was  not  nnlikely  an  ecclesiastic,  and  perhaps  a 
Bojador,  an  achievement  that  created  great  Benedictine  monk.  One  account  identifies  nim 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  which  forms  an  era  with  Henryson  of  Fordell,  father  of  James 
in  the  history  of  maritime  discovery.  From  Henryson,  who  perished  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
1484  to  1441  Prince  Henry  was  chiefly  oc-  den.  His  principal  work  is  his  collection  of 
cupied  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Portugal,  "Fables,"  13  in  number,  which  was  edited  by 
which  were  involved  in  much  confusion.  In  Dr.  Irving  in  1882.  Among  his  other  writings 
1487  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  expedition  are  the  tale  of  "  Orpheus  Eyng,  and  how  he 
against  Tangier,  in  which  his  brother  Ferdinand  geid  to  Hewyn  and  Hel  to  sciK  his  Qneno" 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  who  kept  (Edinburgh,  1508);  "Testament  of  Cresseid" 
him  in  captivity  till  his  death.  In  1441  the  (1593),  a  poem  which  was  suggested  by  and 
pope,  at  the  request  of  Prince  Henry,  mnted  was  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  "  Troilus  and  Cres- 
to  the  Portuguese  crown  all  that  it  could  con-  seide,"  in  connection  with  which  it  generally 
quer  from  Cape  Bojador  to  the  Indies.  The  dis-  appears ;  "  Robin  and  Makyne,"  printed  in 
ooveries  of  the  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  been  Percy's  "  Reliques ;"  and  several  smaller  poems, 
pushed  down  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  have  been  printed  in  different  works, 
nearly  200  miles  south  of  Cape  Bojador.  In  ^  HENSHAW,  John  Prentiss  Kewley,  D.D., 
1445  the  prince  sent  a  vessel  under  command  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
of  Dinis  Dyaz  or  Dinis  Fernandez,  who  boldly  Rhode  Island,  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  June 
pushed  down  the  coast  till  he  reached  Cape  Verd  18, 1792.  died  Jul  v  20, 1 852.  Ho  was  graduated 
— the  longest  advance  at  one  effort  that  nad  yet  at  Middlebury  college,  Vt.,  in  1808.  His  early 
been  made  in  African  navigation.  By  this  time  religious  education  had  been  that  of  a  Congre- 
the  popular  feeling  had  changed  with  regard  to  gationalist ;  but  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
these  voyages,  many  of  which  brought  not  only  place  in  Connecticut,  he  received  baptism  in  the 
honor  and  fame  but  profitable  returns  in  gold  Episcopal  church.  On  returning  to  Vermont, 
and  slaves,  and  numbers  of  enterprising  men  Bishop  Griswold  appointed  him  lay  reader  in 
were  ready  to  engage  in  them.  In  1447  a  fleet  Middlebury  and  vicinity,  and  through  his  zealous 
of  14  vessels  was  ntted  out  at  Lagos,  and  the  labors  several  congregations  were  established  in 
command  given  by  Prince  Henry  to  Lan^arote,  different  parts  of  the  state.  Anxious  to  prepare 
and  sent  to  the  African  coast,  without  however  himself  thoroughly  for  the  ministry,  he  removed 
any  greater  result  than  extending  the  limit  of  to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  where  Bishop  Griswold  resided, 
discovery  to  the  river  Gambia.  Several  other  and  pursued  his  studies  under  the  bishop's  direc- 
expeditions  in  the  same  direction  were  subse-  tion.  In  June,  1813,  he  was  admitted  to  dea- 
quently  sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  government  con's  orders.  Directly  afterward  he  removed 
under  the  advice  and  control  of  Prince  Henry,  to  St.  Anne's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
one  of  which  just  before  his  death  succeeded  m  in  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  In 
reaching  Sierra  Leone.  The  Portuguese  histo-  the  spring  of  1817  he  accepted  a  call  to  St 
rian  Faria  y  Sousa,  in  his  Asia  PartuQuesa  Peter's  church,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  convention 
(Lisbon,  1G6C),  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  of  Rhode  Island  made  choice  of  him  for  their 
rrince  Henry  :  *'  He  had  a  grandeur  of  nature  bishop,  and  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  John's 
proportionatiST'to  the  greatness  of  his  doings;  church, Providence,  Aug.  11, 1843,  On  remov- 
he  was  bulky  and  strong ;  his  complexion  red  ing  to  his  diocese,  he  became  also  rector  of 
and  white;  his  hair  coarse  and  shaggy.  His  Grace  church.  Providence.  In  1852  he  was  re- 
aspect  produced  fear  in  those  who  were  not  quested  to  perform  episcopal  services  in  Mary- 
accustomed  to  him;  not  in  those  who  were,  land,  during  Bishop  "Whittingbam's  absence, 
for,  even  in  the  strongest  current  of  his  vexation  He  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  engaged  actively  in 
at  any  thing,  his  courtesy  always  prevailed  over  the  various  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and 
his  anger.  He  had  a  grave  serenity  in  his  exerted  his  strength  beyond  what  was  prudent, 
movements,  a  notable  constancy  and  circum-  On  Sunday,  July  18,  he  rode  20  miles  and 
spection  in  his  words,  modesty  in  all  that  related  performed  full  services ;  the  next  day  he  rode 
to  his  state  and  personal  observance  within  the  18  miles  to  another  church,  and  was  very 
limits  of  his  hign  fortune.  He  was  patient  in  much  exhausted,  but  refused  to  spare  himself, 
labor,  bold  and  valorous  in  war,  versed  in  arts  Lodging  for  the  night  near  Frecleric,  the  next 
and  letters;  a  skilful  fencer ;  in  the  mathematics  morning  at  daybreak  he  was  stricken  with  apo- 
superior  to  all  men  of  his  time ;  generous  in  the  plexy,  and  about  1  P.  M.  he  expired.  He  was 
extreme,  and  zealous  in  the  extreme  for  the  the  author  of  a  treatise  "  On  Confirmation,"  a 
increase  of  the  faith.  No  bad  habit  was  known  **  Selection  of  Hymns,"  "  Lectures  on  the  Ad- 
in  him.  He  did  not  marry,  nor  was  it  known  vent,"  and  "  Theology  for  the  Pe(»ple  of  Balti- 
that  he  ever  violated  the  purity  of  continency."  more"  (8vo.,  1840). 

HENRYSON,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the  HENTZ,  Carolin'k  Lee,  an  American  author- 

15th  century.     Of  the  particulars  of  nis  life  and  ess,  bom  in  Ijincaster,  Mass.,  died  in  Mariana, 

the  time  of  his  death  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Fla.,  Feb.  11,  1856.     She  was  the  daughter  of 

Dunbar,  in  his  ^*  Lament,"  print^  in  1508,  Gen.  John  Whiting,  and  was  married  in  1825 

^aks  of  ^  gude  Mr.  Robert  HeDrywrn**  as  to  Mr.  K.  M«  Henti,  who  was  aftwward  ap- 
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pointed  professor  at  Chftpel  Hill  college,  N.  0.        HEKACLIDJB,  a  patronymic  which  in  a 
At  Covington,  Ky.,  whither  they  removed  from  general  sense  means  all  Hellenic  families  de- 
Ohapel  Hill,  she  wrote  *^  De  Lara,  or  the  Moor-  scended  from  Heracles  (Hercnles) ;  hnt  in  a 
ish  Bride, ^'  a  play  which  obtained  a  prize  of  more  limited  sense,  those  of  his  descendaMs 
$500,  and  was  performed  in  Philadelphia.    She  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians,  invaoed 
lived  snccessively  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  Florence,  and  conquered  Peloponnesus  aboat  the  middle 
Ala.,  Tuscaloosa,  Tnskegee,  and  Columbus,  Ga.  of  the  11th  century^.  C. 
Her  writings  were  chiefly  fugitive  pieces  of        HERACLITUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  who 
poetry  and  novels,  most  of  which  were  first  flourished  probably  in  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He 
printed  in  newspapers  and  magazines.    Among  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  from  his  gloomy 
them  are :  "  Aunt  Patty's  Scrap  Book"  (1846) ;  disposition  was  styled  the  "  weeping  philoso- 
"The  Mob  Cap"  (1848);  "Linda,  or  the  Young  j5her."    In  his  youth  he  travelled  extensively, 
Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole"  (1850) ;  "  Rena,  or  and  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  was  offered  the 
the  Snowbird"  (1851):  "Marcus  Marland,  or  chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  but  declined  the 
the  Long  Moss  Spring"  (1852) ;   ^  Eoline,  or  honor  because  of  the  bad  morals  of  the  Ephe- 
Ifagnolia  Vale"  (1852);  "  Wild  Jack"  (1858) ;  sians,  and  employed  himself  in  playing  at  dice 
"  Elelen  and  Arthur,  or  Miss  Thusa's  Spinning  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  declaring  even  that  to 
"Wheel"   (1853);    "The    Planter's    Northern  be  a  more  profitable  occupation  than  attempt- 
Bride"  (1854);  "  Ernest  Linwood"  (1856).  ing  to  govern  his  fellow  citizens.    Afterward 
HEPHiESTION,  a  Macedonian,  who  was  the  he  became  a  confirmed  recluse,  retiring  for  a 
friend  and  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  time  to  the  mountains,  and  living  altogether  on 
with  whom,  according  to  Curtius,  he  had  been  herbs.    His  philosophical  creed  was  embodied 
brought  up.    When,  at  the  commencement  of  in  a  work  commonly  entitled  Hfpt  Ovo-fcur,  "  On 
his  A^atic  expedition,  Alexander  visited  Troy,  Nature."    The  most  remarkable  tenets  of  this 
Hephsestion  accompanied  him.     He  was  en-  creed  were  that,  by  the  operation  of  a  light 
deiu*ed  to  his  master  rather  by  his  social  vir-  ethereal  fluid,  which  he  denominated  fire,  all 
tues  than  by  political  or  military  abilities.    He  things  in  the  universe,  animate  and  inanimate, 
was,  however,  frequently  intrusted  with  com-  material  and  immaterial,  were  created,   ana 
mands  of  great  importance,  and  for  his  services  that  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  the  supreme 
on  these  occasions  he  was  rewarded  with  a  law  was  the  great  duty  of  man.    His  style  was 
golden  crown  on  his  arrival  at  Susa,  and  re-  so  obscure  and  so  difficult  to  be  understood, 
ceived  in  marriage  Drypetis,  the  daughter  of  that  the  Greeks  surnamed  him  "  the  unintelli- 
Darius,  and  sister  of  Statira.     From  Susa  he  gible."    He  was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the 
accomplfnicd  Alexander  to  Ecbatana,  where  Le  antipodes  of  Democritus,  the  "  laughing  philos- 
was  seized  with  a  fever  which  carried  him  off  opher."     The  fragments  of  his  treatise  were 
after  an  illness  of  7  days  f324  B.  C).    Alex-  published  by  Schleiermacher  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
ander's  grief  for  the  loss  ot  his  friend  was  ex-  mann's  Mtueum  der  Alterthumsteissenschaft, 
travagant.    His  bodv  was  transported  to  Baby-        HERACLIUS,  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  East, 
Ion,  where  a  magnificent  pyre  and  monument  bom  in  Cappadocia  about  A.  D.  575,  died  March 
were  erected  to  him;   ana  orders  were  issued  11,  641.    He  was  the  son  of  Heraclius,  exarch 
that  a  general  mourning  should  be  observed  of  Africa,  and  first  appeared  in  a  public  capa- 
throuehout  the  empire,  and  that  divine  honors  city  in  610,  when  his  father  sent  him  with  a 
should  be  paid  to  the  deceased  hero.  fleet  to  besiege  Constantinople,  and  dethrone 
HEPHiESTUS.    See  Vulcan.  the  tyrant  Phocas.    This  enterprise  he  accom- 
HEPTARCHY  (Gr.  ^irra,  seven,  and  apxrf,  plishe<1,  and  was  himself  chosen  to  fill  the  va- 
rule),  a  general  term  applied  to  the  7  distinct  cant  throne.    At  the  accession  of  Heraclius,  die 
kinffdoms  which  the  Saxons  formed  in  Eng-  empire  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.    The  bar- 
land.   These  were  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  barians  of  the  north  were  laying  waste  its  Euro- 
Korthumbria,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia.    The  pean  provinces,  while  the  Persians,  under  their 
heptarchy  terminated  about  828,  when  Egbert  ting  Ohosroes  XL,  were  overrunning  and  ravag- 
became  king  of  all  England.  ing  those  of  the  east.   The  first  object  of  the  new 
HERA    See  Juno.  emperor  was  to  protect  his  European  dominions 
HERACLEA,  the  name  of  several  ancient  and  to  make  provision  for  their  future  secu- 
Greek  cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were :  rity.    The  king  of  the  Avars  having  withdrawn 
I.  A  city  of  Magna  Grsocia,  in  Lucania,  near  the  from  before  Constantinople,  after  treacherously 
Tarentine  gulf,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Thurians  slaying  or  taking  captive  immense  numbers  of 
and  Tarcntines  in  the  5th  century  B.  C.    11.  A  citizens  who  had  come  out  to  witness  an  inter- 
city of  Sicily,  at  the  month  of  the  HaJycus,  be-  view  between  him  and  Heraclius,  the  latter 
tween  Agrigentum  and  Selinus.     It  was  sur-  allotted  that  part  of  Illyricum  bordering  on  the 
named  Minoa,  because  Minos,  the  celebrated  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  which  had  been  de- 
Cretan  lawgiver,  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  populated,  to  the  Servians  and  Croats,  in  order 
of  its  founders.    IH.  A  city  of  Bithynia,  sur-  that  they  might  serve  as  a  barrier  to  his  N.  W. 
named  Pontica  (the  modern  Eregli),  founded  by  frontier.    Then,  turning  his  attention  eastward, 
a  colony  of  M^ariana  and  Boeotians,  on  the  S.  as  soon  as  ho  considered  his  army  sufiicientlv 
shore  of  the  Euxine.    Its  ruin  was  consum*  disciplined  to  take  the  field,  he  placed  himself 
mated  by  the  Bithyniana  and  B<miaii8.  at  its  head,  and  sailing  frcnn  the  Bospoms  in 
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632,  landed  in  Cilicia,  and  encamped  on  the  stimulated  bj  the  crusades.    The  most  ancient 

plain  of  Issua,  where  he  defeated  a  mighty  foroe  monument  of  true  heraldry  in  Europe  is  found 

of  Persians.    From  Cilicia  he  fought  his  way  on  a  tomb  in  Ratisbon,  dated  MX.,  but  such 

into  Pontus,  and  afterward  retumedto  Constan-  bearings  did  not  become  at  all  common  for  more 

tmople,  while  his  soldiers  went  into  winter  than  a  century  later.    About  1300,  heraldry  ap- 

quarters.    In  the  following  spring  he  landed  at  pears  to  have  become  perfected  as  a  system,  and 

Trebizond  with  another  army,  whence,  march-  nrom  that  time  coats  of  arms  were  constantly 

ing  through  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  he  placed  on  coins  and  tombs  and  in  architectural 

|ienetrated  into  Media,  forming  alliances  and  ornament.    By  men-at-arms  they  were  princi- 

destroying  the  temples  of  the  Magi  as  he  pro-  pally  borne  on  shields,  banners,  and  military 

ceeded.    This  campaign  was  dosed  by  a  second  garments  known  as  surcoats,  iupons,  and  t^- 

brilliant  victory  over  the  Persians  commandec^  ards.    These  last,  embroidered  with  the  royal 

by  Chosroes  in  person.  In  625  he  invaded  Meso-  arms,  are  still  worn  on  state  occasions  by  heralds 

potamia,  and  returning  through  Cilicia,  gained  in  England.    Before  armorial  bearings  became 

a  third  great  victory  over  the  Persians  on  the  hereditary  in  the  12th  century,  knights  gener- 

river  Larus,  where  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  ally  appear  to  have  indulged  in  ornament  indis- 

a  gigantic  barbarian  whom  all  feared  to  en-  criminately.    Thus  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the 

counter.    The  last  campaign  of  this  war  was  shields  are  all  represented  as  figured,  and  many 

however  by  far  the  most  glorious.    Constanti-  with  forms  resembling  those  used  in  heraldry ; 

nople  was  besieged  by  a  great  host  of  Persians  but  they  are  evidently  portrayed  withoutsystem. 

and  Avars,  but  instead  of  going  to  its  relief  The  term  blazonry  appears  to  have  been  derived 

Heraclius  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the  from  Germany,  where  the  art  was  first  develop- 

Persian  empire,  overthrew  the  enemy  in  a  great  od,  and  from  tne  word  hlaun^  to  blow,  because 

battle  near  Nineveh  in  Dec.  627,  took  Dasta-  all  the  earliest  descriptions  of  arms  were  those 

S»rd  or  Artemita,  the  favorite  residence  of  made  tita  toce  at  tournaments  by  heralds,  ac- 
hosroes,  and  plundered  tlie  royal  palaces  in  companied  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. — Accord- 
the  vicinity  of  untold  treasure.  In  628,  Chos-  ing  to  established  authorities  there  are  in  her- 
roes  having  been  put  to  death  by  his  son  Siroes,  alary  10  classes  of  arms :  1,  those  of  dominion, 
the  latter  accedca  to  a  treaty  which  closed  the  which  sovereigns  bear,  as  derived  from  the 
war  and  restored  to  Heraclius  the  provinces  realms  they  govern;  2,  arms  of  pretension, 
that  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessor,  borne  by  rulers  not  in  actual  possession  of  the 
The  triumphant  issue  of  the  Persian  war  cov-  realm  to  which  such  arms  belong ;  8,  arms  of 
ered  Ueraclius  with  glory.  His  fame  spread  to  community,  such  as  are  borne  by  bishoprics, 
the  remotest  extremities  of  Europe  and  India,  cities,  and  bodies  corporate ;  4,  arms  of  tssump- 
and  ambassadors  came  from  the  most  distant  tion,  or  such  as  are  taken  by  any  one  according 
princes  to  congratulate  him  on  having  van-  to  heraldic  law,  without  dispensation  from  the 
qnishcd  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Roman  sovereign ;  5,  arms  of  patronage,  such  as  rulers 
name.  But  hardly  had  he  concluded  peace  of  provinces  or  patrons  of  benefices  add  to 
with  tlie  Persians,  when  a  new  and  more  for-  their  own  arms ;  6,  arms  of  succession,  from  iu- 
midable  foe  ap[>eared  on  the  scene.  At  Edessn,  heritance  of  certain  estates ;  7,  arms  of  alliance ; 
as  the  emperor  was  returning  from  the  war,  an  8,  arms  of  adoption,  granted  by  special  pcnnis- 
ambassador  from  Mohammed  summoned  him  sion  of  the  sovereign  to  a  person  who  has  in- 
to embrace  the  faith  of  the  prophet.  Heraclius  heritcd  property  or  an  estate  on  condition  of 
made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Arabian  potcn-  assuming  a  certain  name ;  9,  arms  of  concos- 
tate ;  but  peace  was  not  the  object  of  Mohain-  sion,  or  such  of  the  royal  insignia  as  the  sover- 
med  or  his  dii)ciples,  and  in  a  little  time  a  war  eign  may  choose  to  bestow  on  any  one;  10, 
broke  out  between  the  Arabs  and  the  eastern  paternal  and  hereditary  arms,  such  as  are  trons- 
«niperor,  in  which  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  mitted  by  the  first  possessor  to  his  desoendanU. 
were  wrested  from  the  latter.  Heraclius  took  These  10  classes  arc  however  generally  ranged 
no  part  personally  in  this  contest,  but  spent  his  in  8  principal  ones :  those  of  states,  of  commu- 
latter  days  in  luxurious  ease  in  Constantinople,  nities,  and  of  persons  and  families.  The  differ- 
HERALDRY,  the  science  of  appropriating  ent  parts  of  a  coat  of  arms  are  the  escutcheon 
and  marshalling  coats  of  arms  and  other  badges  or  shield,  the  tinctures  or  colors,  the  charges  or 
or  marks  of  family  rank  and  honor,  also  of  re-  emblems  in  the  field  of  the  escutcheon,  and  tlie 
cording  or  investigating  genealogies,  including  ornaments,  which  are  figures  accompanying  or 
in  its  fullest  sense  the  projHir  direction  of  public  surrounding  the  escutcheon.  The  escutcheon 
ceremonies  and  solemnities.  At  the  present  day  is  divided  into  9  points  or  parts  for  convenience 
works  on  the  subji^t^t  are  generally  limited  to  in  describing  the  places  of  its  charges;  8  of 
blazonry,  or  the  description  in  appropriate  terms  these  range  eauidistimtly  across  the  uj»per  part, 
ofannorial  K-arings.  The  origin  oHieraldry  is  8  directly  under  them  across  the  lower,  and  8, 
beiieved  to  diite  from  the  use  of  annor,  which  also  equidistant,  perpendicularly  l>ctween  the 
by  fonceuling  the  ]K'rsons  of  knights  in  buttle  central  points.  Those  of  the  upper  line  arc 
rendered  some  distinctive  signs  necessary.  The  teniied  the  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister  chiefs; 
••rly\|se<»f  these  MgiH  is  involved  in  obscurity,  those  of  the  i)erpendicular  the  honor  (upi)er- 
bot  it  is  known  that  it  l>ecame  general  during  most),  fess,  and  nombril  points;  and  those  of 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  that  it  was  greatly  the  lower  the  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister  bases. 
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The  dexter  side  of  eq  escutcheon  is  opposite  to  gentlemen  carry  in  a  scroll  under  the  armib 

the  left  hand  of  the  beholder.    By  the  aid  of  and  sometimes  over  the  crest."^    They  had 

these  points  of  position  and  of  a  limited  num-  their  origin  in  the  war  cries  of  knights,  thou^^ 

her  of  terms  expressive  of  certain  lines,  a  profi-  there  are  instances  of  a  motto  being  borne  dif- 

dent  in  heraldry  is  able  to  describe  or  draw  and  faring  from  the  war  cry  of  the  wearer.    The 

color  with  accuracy  and  place  objects  in  any  first  Known  in  England  is  said  to  have  been 

coat  of  arms.    Thus  there  are  9  prmcipal  divi-  that  given  by  Edward  IIL  to  the  knights  oi 

w}nB  of  the  field  by  bands,  which  are  called  or-  the  garter.    The  scroll  is  an  ornament  placed 

dinaries  and  styled  honorable,  consisting  of  l^e  below  the  shield^  and  in  this  is  inscribed  the 

chie^  the  pale,  the  bend,  the  bend  sinister,  the  motto.     Hatchments,  or  funeral  escutoheonai* 

fesB,  the  bar,  the  chevron,  the  cross,  and  the  are  the  armorial  ensigns  placed  on  the  fronts  of 

saltire.    Again,  in  dividing  the  field  of  the  es-  houses  when  any  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  die. 

cutcheon,  when  more  than  one  metal  or  color  They  are  of  diamond  shape,  placed  with  the 

is  required,  8  kinds  of  crooked  lines  are  used,  points  perpendicular,  containing  the  arms,  the 

termed  engrailed,  invected,  wavy,  embattled,  ground  or  portions  of  it  being  colored  sable  in 

nebuly,  ra^y,  indented,  or  dancette ;  so  that  to  such  a  way,  and  the  arms  being  so  quartered, 

describe  the  upper  third  of  a  shield  bordered  that  it  may  be  at  once  known  upon  sighl  of  the 

by  a  line  of  small  semicircles  reversed,  it  is  sim-  hatchment  what  branch  of  a  family  is  dead, 

?ly  necessary  to  write :  ^^  a  chief  engrailed.^*  and  whether  the  deceased  was  married,  single, 
'o  these  are  added  9  subordinaries  expressive  widow,  or  widower. — The  offices  of  heralory 
of  certain  geometrical  forms  occupying  different  are  at  present  maintained  in  England  by  officers 
positions.  Colors  in  heraldry  are  9,  bearing  appointed  by  the  earl  marshalf  but  most  of  the 
Norman  French  names,  and  are  expressed  by  a  functions  and  privileges  which  they  once  held 
system  of  marks  attributed  to  an  Italian  of  the  have  become  obsolete.  They  are  14,  viz.,  4 
17th  century  named  Silvester  de  Pctra  Sancta.  kings  at  arms,  6  heralds,  and  4  pursuivants. 
Thus,  or  or  gold  is  known  by  the  escutcheon  The  herald^s  college,  or  college  of  arms,  is  a 
being  filled  with  small  dots,  gules  or  red  by  corporation  consisting  of  all  the  above  offi- 
dose  perpendicular  lines,  azure  or  blue  by  hori-  cers  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  kings-at- 
zontal  lines,  sable  or  black  by  perpendicular  arms,  whose  duties  are  to  preserve  records,  to 
and  horizontal  lines  crossing  each  other,  vert  execute  the  royal  commands  regarding  great 
or  green  by  diagonal  lines  from  dexter  chief  public  ceremonies,  and  to  give  professional  ad- 
to  sinister  base,  purpure  or  purple  by  the  same  vice  and  assistance  in  tracing  pedigrees  and  the 
in'  the  opposite  direction,  tenny  or  orange  by  descent  of  properties  and  titles,  for  registering 
perpendicular  lines  crossing  diagonal  lines  from  nominal  and  armorial  additions  and  distinctions 
sinister  chief  to  dexter  base,  and  sanguine  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign,  and  for  granting 
or  murrey  by  diagonal  lines  from  each  side  *  coats  of  arms  when  the  rojal  assent  is  not 
of  the  shield  crossing  each  other.  In  order  to  indbpensable.  In  Scotland  there  is  one  king- 
distinguish  persons  of  the  same  family,  certain  at-arms,  and  one  also  in  Ireland.— Since  the 
figures  are  used  called  differences,  a  usage  decline  of  chivalry,  heraldry  has  faHea.  into 
dating  from  the  time  of  Richard  II.  The  comparative  neglect,  uid  at  one  time  attracted 
great  variety  of  objects,  real  or  imaginary,  but  Uttle  attention  from  scholars.  Of  late,  how- 
such  as  crosses,  shells,  birds,  beasts,  dragons,  ever,  it  is  more  studied  as  an  aid  in  historical 
stars,  or  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  coat  ar-  investigations.  Among  the  more  recent  writers 
mor,  are  known  by  the  general  term  of  on  heraldry  are  the  Rev.  T.  Hamerton,  "  Ob- 
**  common  charges."  The  crest,  surmounting  serrations  on  Heraldry"  (London,  1851) ;  I.  S. 
the  shield,  is  the  next  object  to  it  in  point  oi  Planch^,  ^*  The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  or  Her^ 
antiquity.  This  was  worn  anciently  upon  the  aldry  founded  upon  Facts"  (1861^ ;  and  M.  A. 
helmet,  and  consequently  the  helmet  itself  often  Lower,  ^'  Curiosities  of  Heraldry." 
appears  upon  the  arms  of  knights  and  noble-  HERAPATH,  William,  an  English  chemist, 
men.  Richard  I.  is  believed  to  have  borne  a  bom  in  Bristol,  May  26, 1796.  He  is  the  son 
crest  Edward  IIL  was  the  first  who  introduced  of  a  brewer.  Having  completed  his  education, 
his  crest  upon  the  great  seal  of  England.  The  and  spent  some  time  in  a  banking  house,  he  was 
crest,  unless  expressly  stated  to  be  on  a  chapeau  called  to  conduct  the  business  of  his  father, 
or  coronet,  is  always  understood  to  be  on  a  who  was  killed  by  an  accident.  He  gave  his 
wreath.  Supporters  are  figures  placed  on. each  leisure  to  chemistry,  for  which  he  had  always 
side  of  the  shield,  and  are  thought  by  some  to  displayed  much  taste  and  aptitude.  His  fint 
have  originated  in  fanciful  devices  introduced  paper,  ^^  On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Metallio 
by  early  seal  engravers  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces ;  Oxides,"  was  published  in  the  "  Philosophical 
but  Menestrier  Uiinks  that  they  originated  from  Magazine."  He  has  devoted  himself  exdn- 
its  being  customary  for  knights  at  tournaments,  sively  to  chemistry  since  1830,  when  he  retired 
when  not  taking  part  in  the  exercises,  to  have  from  his  brewery.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
their  arms  guarded  by  pages  in  fantastic  dresses,  detect  cadmium  m  the  ores  of  England. 
In  England  no  person  below  the  dignity  of  a  HERAT,  or  Hxbaut,  a  city  of  Afghanistan, 
knight  of  the  bath  has  a  right  to  them,  except  by  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Heri, 
special  royal  grant  A  motto  is,  according  to  360  m.  W.  from  Oabool,  and  190  m.  S.  E.  from 
Quillim,  ^^  a  word,  saying,  or  sentence  which  Mushed ;  pop.  about  60,000.    It  is  situated  in 
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A  plain  d,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  sea.  Between  the  monntains  and  the  plains 
ii  strongly  fortified.  The  streets  are  ill  built,  there  runs  fVom  £.  to  W^  through  tlie  entire 
narrow,  and  dirtj.  The  principal  public  edifices  length  of  the  department,  a  band  of  stony  earth 
are  Uie  citadel,  mosques,  bazaars,  caravansaries,  which  allows  of  no  cultivation  but  that  of  the 
baths,  and  the  palace  of  the  khan.  One  of  the  olive  and  the  vine.  The  principal  river  is  the 
baiaars  is  1,800  yards  in  length,  and  roofed  with  H^rault;  there  are  also  several  canals.  The 
arched  brickwork.  The  staple  manufactures  climate  is  dry  and  very  wann,  and,  except  near 
include  carpets,  cloaks^  caps,  shoes,  saddlery,  the  marshes,  which  are  on  the  S.  coast,  healthy, 
harness,  sabres,  and  dressed  sheep  skins.  Herat  Olives  and  grapes  are  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
is  a  place  of  great  military  and  commercial  im-  ducts.  The  best  wines  are  the  red  wines  of  St. 
portance,  being  the  ^  gate  of  India**  on  the  N.  Geoi^ge,  St  Christol,  Orgues,  and  St  Genius, 
W^  and  the  point  where  the  shawls,  chintzes,  and  Uie  white  wines  of  Lunel  and  Frontignan. 
muslins,  indigo,  &c.,  of  India  and  A^hanistan  Brandies,  cloths,  woollens,  silks,  liqueurs,  per- 
are  exchanged  for  the  products  of  China,  Rus-  fumes,  paper,  pottery,  and  candles  are  mannfac- 
sia,  Turkey,  and  Persia. — ^At  the  commence-  tured ;  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  coal, 
ment  of  the  19th  century  Herat  belonged  to  and  marble  quarries.  Capital,  Montpellier. 
the  dotninions  of  Siman  Shah,  the  sovereign  of  H£RAULT  D£  S£CH£LL£S,  Marie  Jean, 
Afghanistan.  But  there  were  two  rival  fami-  a  French  revolutionist,  born  of  an  ancient  and 
lies  in  Uie  state — that  of  the  king,  of  the  Suddo^  noble  family  in  Paris  in  1760,  guillotined  there. 
tribe,  and  that  of  Futteh  Khan  and  his  20  broth-  April  5, 1794.  At  20  years  of  age  ho  was  a  royal 
•ra,  of  whom  Dost  Mohammed  was  the  youn^  aavocate  at  the  Chiitelet  He  was  so  remark- 
aft  The  familvbf  Futteh  Khan  eventuiQly  tn-  able  for  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  agreeable 
nmphed  over  their  rivals^  and  divided  Afghan-  personal  qualities,  that  the  queen  Marie  An- 
Ittan  among  tliemselves,  except  Herat,  which  toinette  ^requested  that  ho  miglit  be  presented 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  brother  of  Siman  to  her,  which  was  done  by  the  duchess  do  Po- 
ttiah.  In  1887,  under  the  viziership  of  Yar  lignac  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Mohammed,  the  Persians  appeared  before  Herat  advocate-general  at  the  Chdtelet,  but  became 
and  subjected  it  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  an  ardent  friend  of  the  revolution,  and  distin- 
iieges  in  modem  times,  lasting  from  Kov.  22,  guished  himself  by  personal  bravery  at  tho  siege 
1887,  to  Sept  9,  1888,  which  the  town  was  of  the  Bastile.  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
able  to  resist  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  legal  system  he  was  appointed  royal  commis- 
Lieut  Pottinser,  of  the  Bombay  artillery.  In  sioner  of  the  court  of  cassation.  In  Sept.  1791, 
Ifisy,  1848,  when  Eamran,  the  chieftain  of  He-  he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  tne  legis- 
rat,  died,  Yar  Mohammed  made  himself  master  lative  assembly,  where  ho  at  once  joined  the 
of  the  town,  to  the  exclusion  of  Eamran's  son. ,  extreme  left  Having  been  returned  to  the  con- 
At  his  death  in  1851  he  transmitted  his  power  vention  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oisc,  ho 
to  his  son  Mohammed  Said,  whose  conduct  be-  was  chosen  president  of  that  body,  Nov.  2, 1792. 
came  so  unsatisfactory,  that  with  the  consent  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
of  the  people,  and  the  military  assistance  of  tho  organize  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and. 
•hah  of  Persis,  he  was  supplanted  by  Yussuf,  a  while  absent  from  Paris  on  this  mission,  signed 
prince  of  the  Suddosi  familv,  who  in  1855  cap-  a  letter  voting  for  the  *^  condemnation^'  of  tho 
tored  Herat  and  proclaimed  himself  chief  as  the  king,  after  the  words  '^  to  death"  had  been 
vassal  of  Persia.  He  acted  under  Russian  and  stricken  from  it  at  the  request  of  one  of  his 
was  opposed  to  English  influence.  The  pro-  colleagues,  tho  abbo  Gregoire.  He  joined  Dan- 
posed  expulsion  of  an  agent  of  the  English  gov-  ton  and  Lacroix  in  demanding  the  trial  of  Hen- 
•mment  and  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the  riot,  and  presided  at  tho  well  known  sitting  of 
Persian  shah  fomented  discord,  in  consequence  June  2,  1793,  when  he  proclaimed  the  proscrip- 
of  which  Yussuf  was  driven  from  power  by  Esa  tion  of  the  Girondins.  On  June  10  he  presented 
Khan,  who  usurped  it.  These  intestine  troubles  a  report  from  the  committee  of  public  safety  on 
gave  an  c^portunitv  to  the  Persians  to  gratify  the  proposed  constitution  which  had  been  drawn 
their  long  cberished  ambition.  They  advanced  up  mainly  by  himself,  but  it  was  not  accepted, 
upon  Ilerat  besieged  the  town,  and  captured  it,  lie  also  presided  at  the  great  feU  of  Aug.  10, 
Oct  26,  1850.  This  led  to  war  between  Persia  1793.  As  a  member  of  tho  committee  of  public 
and  England,  since  the  latter  government  looked  safety,  H6rault  proposed  many  measures  of 
apon  the  capture  of  Herat  as  a  breach  of  tho  great  severity,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
treaty  of  1853.  The  Persians  were  defeated  on  obtaining  for  tho  committee  tho  power  of  ar- 
levvral  occasions,  and  compelled  to  sign  tho  resting  swpfcU.  In  Sept.  1793,  he  was  sent 
treaty  at  Teheran,  April  14,  1857,  by  which  tho  on  a  mission  to  Alsace,  whence  ho  wrote : 
•hah  renounced  all  his  claims  on  Herat  ^  1  have  planted  guillotines  on  my  route,  and 
II  £KAULT,  a  department  in  the  S.  of  France,  find  that  it  has  pro<1uced  good  effocts.^^  Ho 
in  the  ancient  provmco  of  Languedoc,  bounded  became  however  embroiled  with  his  colleagues, 
N.  by  the  departments  of  Gard  and  Aveyron,  E.  owing  in  great  part  to  the  enmity  of  Robes- 
hj  Gard,  S.  by  Aude  and  tho  Mediterranean,  and  pierrc,  and  on  a  frivolous  pretence  was  arrested 
W.  by  Aude  and  Tarn;  area,  2,444  sq.m. ;  pop.  and  imprisoned.  Finally  (March  81,  1794)  St. 
in  1856, 400,424.  The  surface  is  mopntainous  m  Just  accused  him  in  the  convention  of  having 
the  N.,  bat  in  the  S.  are  plains,  which  slope  down  oon^ired  against  the  government  and  of  having 
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protected  the  hnigrk.    After  trial  (April  2)  he  jeot  existing  in  sptoe,  thooflh  it  eonsists  of 

tras  condemned  to  death  with  Danton^  De»-  atoms  infinitely  divisihle,  which  therefore  in 

monlins,  and  others.    While  awaiting  the  honr  their  nltimate  form  can  fill  no  space  at  alL  We 

of  ezecntion  he  passed  the  time  in  reading  J.  J.  feel  the  mind  to  he  one,  yet  it  is  consdons  of 

Roussean.     He  had  anticipated  death  hy  the  an  ever-changing  multiplicity  and  diversitT  of 

gnillotine  for  many  months,  and  finally  met  it  states  and  feelings.  The  instrument  with  whioli 

with  indifference.  Among  his  hest  works  are  his  Herhart  reconciles  these  contradictions  is  what 

ViHU  d  Buffon  fParis,  1785),  and  ThSorie  ds  he  terms  reals  (Bealen%  which  resemhle  the 

Vambition  (1802),  which  was  written  during  atoms  of  the  Eleatio  theory  and  the  mopads  of 

his  last  imprisonment.  Leibnitz.    The  real  or  monad  is  the  tiltimate 

HERBARIUM,  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied ;  it  is  at  once  aX»- 
The  stems  and  leaves  or  the  fiowers  are  care-  solute  being  and  absolute  position.  A  thingi 
fully  pressed  between  sheets  of  paper,  to  one  CKf  instead  of  being  simple,  is  composed  of  many  of 
which  they  are  sometimes  glued  or  otherwise  these  separate  and  independent  essences,  which 
secured.  The  sheets  are  often  bound  in  book  are  all  aosolutely  the  same.  To  ezplidn,  there- 
form.  In  this  way  large  collections  of  great  fore,  the  various  characteristics  presented  by 
scientific  interest  may  be  preserved  in  small  different  things,  he  introduced  his  doctrine  of 
compass.  Among  the  most  famous  collections  accidental  views,  a  term  borrowed  from  mathe- 
of  this  kind  are,  that  in  the  museum  at  Paris,  matics,  ehowing  that  though  the  essences  remain 
the  imperial  collection  of  Vienna^  that  of  Lin-  the  same  they  may  appear  different  according 
nceus  now  in  London,  and  that  of  the  British  mu-  to  their  relations,  as  tne  same  line  may  be  con- 
seam,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  sidered  as  radius  or  as  tangent,  and  a  tone  aa 

HERBART,  Joiulxn  Fbiedrioh,  a  German  harmonious  or  discordant  Matter,  being  com- 
philosophcr,  bom  in  Oldenburg,  May  4,  1776,  posed  of  spaceless  monads,  is  immaterial,  and 
died  in  Gdttiogcn,  Aug.  14,  1841.  He  was  space  is  therefore  objectively  unreal.  Bot 
educated  at  Jena,  at  the  age  of  12  was  familiar  though  each  monad  is  a  mathematical  pointy 
with  the  systems  of  Wolf  and  Kant,  and  after-  expressing  simply  locality  and  no  space,  if  sev- 
ward  studied  the  lectures  of  Fichte  with  enthu-  eral  of  £em  be  brought  together  in  the  same 
siasm,  but  began  to  differ  from  his  new  master  direction,  we  get  the  idea  of  a  line,  and  may 
before  leaving  the  univresity.  After  teaching  thus  complete  what  he.  terms  an  *4ntelli^ble 
at  Bern,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Pesto-  space"  in  its  8  directions.  Space,  as  also  time 
loz£i,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  system  of  and  motion,  only  expresses  a  relation  in  whidi 
education,  he  went  in  1802  to  GOttingen,  where  objects  stand  to  each  other.  The  soul  is  a 
he  delivered  private  lectures  on  philosophy,  till  monad,  simple,  eternal,  and  indissoluble,  and 
in  1805  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  profes-  Herbart  combats  the  psychologists  who  ascribe 
sor.  In  1809  he  accepted  the  chair  of  philoso-  to  it  various  powers  and  faculties.  The  causae 
phy  at  Kdnigsberg,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  of  its  different  states  are  the  relations  in  which  it 
1833  to  Guttingen  with  the  dignities  of  titular  stands  with  other  monads  which  press  against  it 
professor  of  philosophy  and  aulic  councillor,  and  try  to  represent  themselves  in  it  ih>m  dif- 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  published  ferent  sides,  consciousness  being  the  sum  of 
the  various  parts  of  his  system  only  at  long  in-  these  representations.  If  the  other  monads  are 
tervals,  ana  gradually  became  the  head  of  a  driven  back  and  work  in  the  darkness  while 
school  whose  principal  seats  were  at  GOttingen  they  wait  to  mirror  themselves  on  the  conscioue- 
and  Leipsic  His  philosophy  was  a  reaction  ness,  they  are  feelings.  Feeling  becomes  desire 
against  the  reigning  idealism,  and  contains  at  as  in  its  stm^le  forward  it  begins  to  aim  at  suo- 
once  the  empiricism  of  Locke  and  Gondillao,  the  cess,  and  desire  becomes  will  when  united  with 
monadism  of  Leibnitz,  the  criticism  of  Kant,  the  hope  of  success.  Throughout  this  mechani- 
and  the  mathematical  idealism  of  Bardili,  with  cal  theory  of  the  soul  every  thing  is  calculated 
proofs  throughout  of  his  own  acuteness  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  statics.  Thecharao- 
originality.  The  basis  of  all  philosophy,  ac-  ter  and  conduct  of  a  man  will  depend  upon  the 
cox^ing  to  him,  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  phe-  constant  reflection  in  his  consciousness  of  aoer- 
nomena  that  pass  through  the  human  mind,  the  tiun  number  of  monads,  while  others  but  dimly 
whole  mass  of  our  ordinary  convictions.  These  appear  or  are  stopped  at  the  threshold.  Haviiuf 
convictions  involve  the  most  palpable  errors,  thus  completed  the  province  of  theoretical  phi- 
and  are  at  once  refuted  by  the  reason.  It  is  the  losophy,  he  makes  a  transition  to  faith,  as  the 
task  of  philosophy  to  so  elaborate  and  interpret  ground  of  our  religious  conceptions,  nearly  iden- 
the  conflicting  ideas  of  experience  and  reason  as  tical  with  that  of  Kant  from  the  pure  to  the  prao- 
to  eliminate  thecontradictions  between  them  and  tical  reason.  His  moral  philosophy  is  ground- 
to  leave  a  clear  view  of  truth.  We  have  3  funda-  ed  entirely  upon  sssthetic  Judgments.  The 
mental  notions,  viz.,  of  thing,  matter,  and  mind,  principal  disciples  of  Herbart  are  ROer,  Allihn, 
each  of  which  involves  a  separate  contradiction,  Drobisch,  Ilartenstein,  Stmmpell,  Exner,  Thilo, 
and  points  to  a  distinct  department  of  metaphy-  Volkmann,  and  Weitz.  His  minor  philosoph- 
sics,  respectively  to  ontology,  synechology,  and  ical  writings,  with  a  biography  by  Hartenstein^ 
eidology.  We  perceive  a  thing  as  a  unity,  were  published  at  Leipsic  (3  vols.,  1841- 8);  his 
thougli  the  reason  finds  nothing  but  a  collection  complete  works  were  edited  by  Hartenstein  (IS 
of  propertiea.  We  contemplate  matter  as  an  oIh  vcds.,  Leipaio,  1850-'62)« 
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HEBBELOT,  Babth£lkmt  d\  a  French  oii-  Btpeditio  (Btuhinahami  DtteU)  in  Beam  Intu- 

«ntali8t^  bom  in  Paria,  Dec.  4, 1625,  died  there,  lam  (1656) ;  and  the  '^  Life  and  Reign  of  King 

Dee.  8,  1695.    He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Henry  YIII."  (1672),  which  last  is  the  best 

Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sjriac,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  known  of  hb  works.    His  autobiography  was 

and  twice  Tisited  Italy  to  obtain   instruction  printed  by  Horace  Walpole  in  1764. 

from  some  of  the  orientals  who  frequented  HERBERT,  Geobgk,  an  English  clergyman 

Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice.    In  the  last  years  and  poet,  5th  brother  of  Uie  preceding,  bom  at 

of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  Syriac  at  the  Montgomery  castle,  Wales,  April  8,  1598,  died 

edUge  de  France,    He  left   several  inedited  in  Bemerton,  England,  in  Feb.  1682.    He  was 

works,  of  which  the  BibliotlUque  orientale^  au  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Trinity  college, 

dietionnairfiinitenelyeantenant  touteequi/ait  Oambridge,  elected  fellow  of  the  college  in 

eamntUtre  lee  peuplee  de  r  Orient  (foL,  Paris,  1615,  ana  in  1619  public  orator,  which  was  in 

1697),  was  published  two  years  after  his  death,  those  days  a  great  honor.    He  did  not  however 

ISERBERT,  Edwabd,  Baron  Herbert  of  pass  much  of  his  time  at  Cambridge,  but  was 
C9ierbury,  an  English  diplomatist  and  philoso-  generally  an  attendant  of  the  court.  King 
pher,  bom  in  Montgomery,  Wales,  in  1581,  died  James,  whose  favor  he  had  gained  by  an 
in  London,  Aug.  20,  1648.  He  was  married  at  elegant  letter  to  him  In  Latin,  presented  him 
15,  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  in  with  a  sinecure  office  worth  £120  a  year.  The 
1600  went  to  London,  where  he  was  presented  death  of  two  of  his  most  powerful  friends, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of  James  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquis  of 
L  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.  In  1608  Hamilton,  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  king,  in- 
lie  went  to  the  continent,  and  visited  France,  duced  him  to  take  holy  orders.  He  was  made 
In  1610  he  joined  the  English  auxiliaries  in  the  by  Bishop  Williams  prebendary  of  Leighton 
Hetherlands  under  the  command  of  Maurice  of  Bromswoid,  or  Lay  ton  E<xlesia,  in  1626.  In 
Ifaasau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  served  in  the  1680  Charles  I.,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
dege  of  Juliera.  In  1614,  under  the  same  com-  Pembroke,  presented  him  with  the  living  of 
mander,  he  served  in  a  second  campaign  against  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  and  here  he  remain- 
tbe  Spaniards.  He  distinguished  himsdf  in  these  ed  till  his  death.  As  a  pastor  he  was  most  ex- 
wars  by  great  intrepidity  and  daring.  He  then  emplary  and  zealous,  and  he  was  generally 
made  a  Journey  to  Italy,  where  the  duke  of  known  as  ^*  holy  George  Herbert^'  His  verses 
fiavoy  intrusted  him  with  the  guidance  of  4,000  are  quaint  and  Aill  of  imagery,  but  with  many 
Languedoc  Protestants  into  Piedmont.  He  was  beautiful  thoughts  and  holy  precepts.  They 
arrested  under  the  charge  of  recruiting  for  the  are  of  the  same  school  as  those  of  Quarles  and 
dnke,  but  was  soon  set  at  hberty.  In  1616  he  Donne.  George  Herbert  was  the  intimate 
was  appointed  by  King  James  ambassador  ex-  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Dr.  Donne,  and 
traordinary  to  France,  to  renew  the  alliance  Lord  Bacon.  Indeed  the  latter,  whose  acquaint- 
between  France  and  England.  Very  sensitive  ance  he  made  at  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  had 
on  all  poiots  of  honor,  he  involved  himself  in  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  jud^^ent  as  to  have 
many  difficulties,  and  especially  offended  the  submitted  his  works  to  him  Dcfore  publishing 
dnke  de  Luvnes,  a  favorite  of  the  king,  at  whose  them.  Herbert's  principal  works  are :  '*  The 
inetigation  he  was  recalled  to  Englana.  On  the  Temple ;  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejacula- 
death  of  De  Lnyne8(1621)  he  was  sent  again  tions^  (Cambridge,  1681);  ^^  Outlandish  Prov- 
to  France,  and  while  there  published  his  first  erba,  Sentences,  &c.^*  (London^  640) ;  ^^  Quad- 
work,  Traetatus  de  Veritate  (Paris,  1624).  In  ripartit  Devotions"  (1647) ;  ''  The  Priest  to  tbo 
IttU  he  returned  to  England^  and  was  created  Temple,  or  the  Character  of  a  Country  Parson' ' 
baron  of  Castle  Island  in  tbe  peerage  of  Ireland,  (1647) ;  **  Remains,"  prose  writings  (1C52).  His 
and  fit>m  this  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  life  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton. 
the  duties  of  his  station  and  to  literature.  In  HERBERT,  IIenbt  Wiluam,  an  American 
1629  he  was  elevated  to  the  English  peerage,  author  of  English  birth,  born  in  London,  April 
imder  tbe  title  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Qherbury.  7,  1807,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  New  York, 
He  was  an  original  thinker,  and,  professing  to  Mav  17,  1858.  From  his  father,  the  Hon. 
pot  hia  hopes  in  God,  he  was  still  believ^  to  and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  dean  of  Manchester, 
De  without  religion ;  indeed  he  was  ranked  by  who  was  distinguished  for  extensive  and  varied 
some  among  materialists  and  atheists.  Ho  was  learning,  he  acquired  a  literary  taste  subsequent- 
attacked  violently  both  for  his  religion  and  his  ly  devcloi)ed  at  Eton  collc^  which  he  entered 
phfloeophy.  Uobbes  was  one  of  the  meet  pow-  at  13  years  of  age,  and  at  Cains  college, 
erfnl  of  his  opponents.  Lelond,  in  hia  review  Cambridge,  where  lie  was  graduated  in  1828. 
of  the  deistical  writers  of  En^and  of  the  17th  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1831,  and 
and  18th  centuries,  assigns  to  Lord  Herbert  a  until  1830  was  employed  in  New  York  as 
prominent  place  among  them.  Channing  says  teacher  of  Greek  in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
nis  deism  has  much  in  common  with  Chnstian  Huddart  During  this  time  he  began  to  write 
Unitarianism.  In  the  disturbances  in  the  reign  for  the  public,  and  from  1833  to  1836  was  editor 
of  Charles  I.  he  first  sided  with  parliament,  and  of  the  *^  American  Monthly  Magazine,^'  at  one 
afterward  with  the  king.  Among  his  works,  be-  time  in  connection  with  C.  F.  Ilofiman.  In 
aide  that  mentioned  alx>ve,  are:  De  Religume  1884  ho  published  his  first  historical  novel. 
OentiUum^  Envrumque  apud  eoe  CamtU  (1656) ;  ^  The  Brothers,  a  Tale  of  the  Fronde,"  followed 
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by  "  Cromwell "  (1 887),  "  Marmadake  WyvU  "  in  1881 .  He  became  member  of  partiament  finr 
(1848).  and  ''  The  Roman  Traitor"  (1848).  Dor-  8onth  Wilts  in  1882,  and  has  dnoe  continnedto 
ing  this  time  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  an-  represent  that  county  almost  nninterniptedly. 
thority  on  sporting  matters,  but  wrote  on  a  great  He  seconded  in  1884  a  resolution  for  the  exdo- 
variety  of  subjects,  many  drawn  from  Fronoh  sion  of  ^ssenters  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  English  history,  a  number  of  works  which  and  voted  in  1888  against  the  introduction  of 
enjoyed  in  their  time  great  popularity.  For  the  ballot,  but  subsequently  became  zealous 
several  years  previous  to  his  death  Mr.  Herbert  in  behalf  of  liberal  measures.  He  advocated  a 
resided  near  Newark,  K  J.  In  addition  to  14  modification  of  the  com  laws,  and  in  1841,  on 
novels,  he  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  became 
different  eras  of  history,  and  was  also  a  copious  secretary  at  the  admiralty,  till  Feb.  1845,  whea 
translator,  having  made  versions  of  several  he  officiated  as  secretary  at  war  with  a  seat 
French  romances,  of  Weiss^s  *' Protestant  Re-  in  the  cabinet  till  July,  1846.  He  was  one 
fngees"  (New  York,  1854),  of  the  **Prome-  of  the  most  influential  and  active  supporters  dT 
theus^'  and  '*  Agamemnon"  of  JSschylus,  and  of  8ir  Robert  Peel,  and  several  elaborate  speeches 
poetry  from  French  and  Italian  authors.  HIb  in  behalf  of  free  trade  attest  his  parliament- 
most  celebrated  and  characteristic  works  were,  ary  ability.  During  Lord  John  Russell's  ad- 
however,  on  sporting,  published  under  the  ministration  (1846-'52)  he  sided  with  the  op- 
^udonyme  of  Fruik  Forester,  namely :  "  The  position,  and  did  not  resume  his  office  as 
Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  and  British  secretary  at  war  until  Dec.  28, 1852,  under  tlie 
Provinces'*  (1849),  "Frank  Forester  and  his  Aberdeen  administration.  In  1855  he  accepted 
Friends''  (London,  1849),  the  "Fish  and  Fish-  the  direction  of  colonial  affisurs  in  the  cabinet 
ing  of  the  United  States,"  &c  (New  York,  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but,  along  with  some  other 
1850),  "  Young  Sportsman's  Complete  Manual,''  members  of  the  Peelite  party,  he  resigned  after 
"  The  Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the  United  a  few  weeks,  on  account  of  the  appointment 
States  and  British  Provinces  of  North  Amer-  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
ica"  f  2  vols.  4to.,  1857),  and  "  American  army  before  Sebastopol,  which  was  considered 
Game/'  Mr.  Herbert  also  edited  various  works,  as  implying  a  censure  on  the  administration  of 
and  was  a  versatile  contributor  to  the  leading  Lord  Abeideen.  In  1857  he  voted  a^inst  tiie 
literary  magazines  and  journals  of  the  country.  Chinese  war  and  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the 
As  a  writer  on  field  sports  he  was  the  first  in  elective  franchise.  In  June,  1859,  he  resumed 
America  to  give  prominence  to  a  department  his  place  in  the  new  Palmerston  cabinet  as  seo- 
of  literature  which  has  of  late  years  become  retarj  at  war.  He  married  in  1846  the  only 
both  copious  and  popular.  daughter  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Ashe  h.  Court,  by  whom 

HERBERT,  Jomr  Rogers,  an  English  his-  he  tuM  many  children, 

torical  p^ter,  bom  in  Maldon,  Essex,  Jan.  28,  HERBERT,  Sib  Thomas,  an  English  travel- 

1810.    He  became  a  student  in  the  royal  acad-  ler  and  author,  bom  in  York  about  1606,  died 

cmy  while  a  boy,  and  before  the  age  of  24  had  there  in  1682.    He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 

acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait  bridge,  and  in  1626  accompanied  Sir  Dodmore 

painter.    Among  his  sitters  was  the  princess  Cotton  on  his  embassy  to  Persia.  He  returned  to 

Victoria.     He  afterward  devoted  himself  to  England  in  4  years,  after  having  visited  Persia, 

works  of  history  and  genre,  and  distinguished  northern  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  in 

himself  by  a  carefulness  of  finish  and  an  accuracy  1634  published  a  work  entitled  **  Some  Yearea 

and  significance  of  detail  which  the  pre-Raph-  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  especial- 

aelites  have  since  more  fully  developed.    About  ly  the  Territories  of  the  Persian  Monarchy, "  d^c. 

1889  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Cath-  In  the  civil  war  Herbert  took  the  side  of  the 

olie  church,  and  during  the  next  few  years  gave  parliament,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 

his  attention  in  a  great  measure  to  religious  Halifax,  and  was  sent  by  parliament  among  the 

subjects.    Latterly  he  has  been  almost  exclu-  deputies  to  Newcastle  to  receive  the  king  from 

sively  employed  on  the  decoration  of  the  new  the  Scotch.    Charles  was  so  won  by  his  kind 

houses  of  parliament,  for  which  he  has  furnished  and  courteous  behavior,  that,  though  he  was  a 

several  cartoons,  illustrating  the  story  of  King  Presbjrterian,  he  retained  him  to  the  last,  after 

Lear,  and  a  series  of  9  scriptural  subjects.    In  his  other  attendants  had  been  dismissed.    Het^ 

1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  bert,  for  his  services  to  the  king,  was  rewarded 

academy.  by  Charles  U.  with  the  title  of  baronet.    T6- 

HERBERT,  Sidnxt,  an  English  statesman,  gether  with  some  others,  he  wrote  the  7%fV- 

born  in  Richmond,  near  London,  Sept.  16, 1810.  nodia  Carolina^  an  account  of  the  last  two  yean 

His  father  was  the  11th  eari  of  Pembroke,  his  of  the  life  of  King  Charles  I.  (1678,  reprinted 

mother  the  only  daughter  of  Count  Simon  Wo-  in  1818). 

ronzoff,  a  Russian  nobleman ;   and  his  eldest  HERBERT,  William,  8d  earl  of  Pembroke, 

brother  is  the  present  earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Wilton,  Wiltshire,  April 

wife,  the  princess  Octavia  Spinelli,  daughter  of  8,  1580,  died  in  London,  April  10,  1680.    He 

the  duke  of  Lanrino  and  widow  of  the  Sicilian  was  a  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  a 

Srince  Buttera  de  Rubari,  died  childless  in  1857.  knight  of  the  garter,  for  some  time  govemor  of 

idney  Herbert  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Portsmouth,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  the  royal 

Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  household,  a  contributor  to  the  Bodleian  library 
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of  yalnable  Oreek  MS3.,  and  gare  bis  lume  to  and  the  coart  of  the  house  was  flwt  filling  with 
Ftenbroke  college,  Oxford.  He  wrote  poems  <tf  dnders.  Retreating  to  the  shore  in  the  intense 
Uttle  merit,  and  some  of  a  licentious  character ;  darkness,  nrotected  oy  pillows  apon  their  heads, 
hot  great  interest  is  attached  to  his  name  on  ao-  they  found  the  sea  too  tempestuous  for  them  to 
count  of  the  supposition  of  recent  inauirers  that  embark.  Pliny  then  laid  himself  upon  a  sail 
he  was  the  W.  H.  of  Shakespeare  s  sonnets,  on  the  shore,  and  his  companions  fled  before  the 
Herbert,  whose  character  is  admirably  drawn  sulphurous  flames.  Here  his  body  was  found  8 
by  Clarendon  in  his  '*  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  days  afterward.  Previous  to  this  eruption  of 
wasamanof  learning  and  of  a  noble  and  gallant  Vesuvius  the  only  evidence  of  the  mountain 
character,  though  ot  a  licentious  mode  of  life,  being  volcanic  was  in  the  ancient  lavas  around 
H^llmn^  in  his  '^  History  of  the  Literature  of  it  For  ages  it  had  been  quiet,  and  its  fertile 
Europe,"  favors  the  belief  tliat  he  really  was  dopes,  as  recorded  in  the  epigram  of  Martial, 
the  idolized  friend  of  the  great  English  drama-  were  clothed  with  flourishing  vineyards.  The 
list,  although  he  admits  the  &ct  is  not  proved,  showers  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones  continued 
HERBERT,  William,  an  Enslish  clergyman  for  8  days  and  nights,  accompanied  with  fre* 
and  author,  bom  in  1778,  died  in  1847.  He  qnent  torrents  of  rain;  and  when  qniet  was 
was  the  8d  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  restored,  the  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  practised  for  some  time  at  and  Stabiffi  had  disappeared,  and  in  the  wide- 
doctors^  commons,  was  a  member  of  the  house  spread  desolation  no  landmarks  remained  by 
of  commons,  afterward  took  orders,  and  in  1840  which  to  fix  their  sites.  By  later  eruptions 
became  dean  of  Manchester.  He  was  one  of  currents  of  lava  have  added  beds  of  solid  rocky 
the  earliest  contributors  to  the  ^  Edinburgh  Re-  materials  to  the  accumulations  over  Hercula- 
▼iew,"  and  his  editorial  and  original  labors  com-  neum,  burying  the  city,  as  was  ascertained  in 

Srised  a  wide  range  of  literary  activity.  Among  the  last  century,  to  the  depth  of  80  to  1 12  feet 
is  m(M  noted  works  are  a  series  of  transit-  Sir  William  Hamilton  states  in  the  ^^Pbilosophi- 
tions  from  the  Norse,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu-  oal  Transactions,"  vol.  Ixi.,  that  there  appear  to 
gnese,  German,  Danish,  &c, ;  '^  Helga,"  an  origi«  have  been  6  subsequent  overflows,  principally 
nal  poem  founded  on  Scandinavian  history  and  of  melted  lava,  and  that  suflScient  time  elapsed 
manners ;  and  lastly  his  celebrated  poem  on  At-  after  each  for  the  formation  of  a  soil,  which 
tOa,  which  was  highly  eulogized  by  his  friend  may  still  be  observed  between  the  layers  of 
Henry  Hallam,  and  pronoun^  by  an  E<liuburgh  lava  where  a  section  of  these  is  exposed  to  view, 
reviewer  one  of  the  most  Miltonian  poems  of  The  ejected  matters  which  first  buried  the  city 
the  last  20  years.  This  poem  is  included  in  his  and  filled  the  houses  were  volcanic  asbes  or 
niscellaneous  works  (8  vols.,  London,  1838-^42).  dust,  pumice  stones,  and  cinders,  which  when 
HERCULANEUM,  an  ancient  city  of  south-  agglomerated  together  in  masses  constitute  the 
em  Italy,  about  6  m.  S.  K  from  Naples,  sup-  tufa  of  the  Italians,  used  by  them  as  a  build- 
posed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  ing  stone.  It  is  by  these  matters  only  that  Pom- 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Pelasgic,  Oscan,  peii  has  remained  covered,  the  later  flows  of 
and  Greek  descent.  Delightfully  situated  upon  lava  not  having  reached  the  locality.  The  thick- 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  ness  of  its  covering  consequently  hardly  exceeds 
the  town  was  a  phice  of  resort  for  many  wealthy  16  to  20  feet.  Had  melted  lavas  flowed  first 
Romans ;  but  it  was  of  no  special  commercial  through  these  cities,  all  vestige  of  them  would 
importance.  In  A.  D.  63  there  occurred  a  ter-  probably  have  been  irrevocably  lost ;  but  the 
rible  earth<}uake,  which  nearly  destroyed  this  layer  of  tufa  has  served  to  preserve  the  objects 
and  tlie  neighboring  city  of  Pompeii,  a  notice  it  covered  from  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
of  which  was  recorded  by  the  historians  of  that  subsequent  fiery  currents.  The  materials  of  the 
period.  But  in  the  accounts  of  the  greater  tufa.  Sir  William  Hamilton  supposes,  were  chiefly 
catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  these  cities  16  carried  in  as  a  stream  of  liquid  mud ;  and  this 
jears  afterward,  no  allusion  is  made  to  them,  in  hardening  retained  the  impressions  of  the  ob- 
and  in  subsequent  writings  no  mention  is  made  Jects  it  engulfed  as  perfectly  as  if  these  had  been 
of  their  former  existence.  The  youuger  Pliny  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  modern  discovery 
in  two  letters  to  Tacitus  described  the  sua-  of  Herculaneum  resulted  from  the  digging  of  a 
den  appearance  of  a  cloud  which  rose  in  the  well  in  the  year  1709.  Ancient  works  of  art 
afternoon  of  Aug.  24,  A.  D.  79,  over  Vesuvius,  were  brought  to  light,  but  the  Neapolitan  gov- 
ahooting  upwanT  to  a  great  height  and  spread-  emmcnt  finally  prohibited  further  explorations. 
ing  out  at  top  like  a  pine  tree ;  and  succeeding  In  1738  they  were  recommenced,  and  have 
this  appearance  the  precipitation  of  showers  of  since  been  prosecuted  at  inter^-als.  The  area 
ashes  and  cinders,  which  filled  the  atmosphere,  examined  is  estiniate<l  not  to  exceed  COO 
producing  intense  darkness  that  continued  to  yards  in  length  by  300  in  breadth ;  and  por- 
the  8d  day.  His  uncle  the  elder  Pliny,  admi-  tions  onoo  excavateil  are  again  filled  in  w^ith 
ral  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  entered  his  vessel  rubbish  to  avoid  the  expenno  of  raising  thus 
and  ordered  the  others  to  proceed  to  the  assist-  to  the  surface.  Underground  passages  like 
ance  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  shore.  He  those  of  a  mine  have  been  openeil  along  some  of 
reached  Stabiio,  the  hot  cinders  falling  on  the  the  streets,  and  private  and  public  buildings 
dedu  of  the  ships,  and  entered  the  house  of  his  have  been  explored  and  partially  uncovered, 
ftieod  Pompianos.   Flamea  were  raging  around,  without  however  ezpoeing  them  to  the  light 
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of  day.  A  large  and  highlj  ornamented  the-  the  mannacripts,  and  in  1821  he  forniahed  a 
atre,  capable  of  seating  about  8,000  persona,  ita  paper  in  the  ^'  Philosophical  Transactiona"  pn^ 
waEi  hi^ J  decorated,  and  its  floors  and  pil-  senting  the  results  of  his  investigationa.  He 
lars  eonstmcted  of  different  colored  marblea,  saw  no  evidence  in  the  charred  condition  of 
is  the  most  important  boilding  discovered.  A  the  manuscripts  of  their  haviug  been  acted  upon 
basilica  standing  near  by  contained  the  largest  bj  great  heat ;  but  rather  referred  this  condi- 
^eces  of  painting,  copies  of  which  have  Men  tion  to  the  effect  of  the  slow  and  long  continued 
engraved,  together  with  representations  of  nu*  process  of  decomposition^  Those  which  had 
merous  objects  of  interest  found  in.  the  rmna,m  become  black  he  thought  had  been  exposed  to 
tibe  work  prepared  b  j  order  of  the  king  of  the  moisture ;  and  some, which  also  contained  earthj 
Two  Sicilies^  entitled  Antiehit4g  di  Erwlano  (9  matter,  he  supposed  had  been  long  acted  upon 
vols.  imp.  fol.,  Naples,  1757-92).  The  streets  by  warm  water  which  held  earthy  substanoaa 
of  the  city  are  found  to  be  paved  with  lava,  as  in  suspension,  and  which  dissolved  and  dia- 
are  now  the  streets  of  Naples.  One  was  more  persed  the  ink  and  the  soluble  starch  and  gluten 
than  80  feet  wide,  and  furnished  with  raised  used  in  preparing  the  p^yrus.  Thou^  the 
sidewalks.  The  houses  were  generally  small  wood  in  the  houses  was  converted  into  charooali 
and  of  irregular  shape,  built  of  brick,  and  only  and  the  papyrus  was  sometimes  mere  white 
one  story  nigh.  Tne  waUs  were  frequently  ashes,  the  colors  upon  the  frescoed  walls  wen 
found  to  be  cracked,  and  some  had  been  braced  fresh  and  uninjiured,  indicating  that  these  oonld 
up  with  props,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  not  have  been  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of 
earthquake  which  had  seriously  damaged  the  heat.  He  succeeded  in  partially  unrolling  a 
town  16  years  previous  to  its  final  destruction,  few  more  manuscripts. — ^llie  works  of  art  taken 
The  various  relics  obtained  were  first  deposited  from  the  ruins,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Muaeo 
in  the  royal  museum  at  Portici,  and  afterward  Borbonioo,  comprise  a  great  variety  of  statnea 
were  removed  to  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  and  bronze  busts,  and  ornamental  articles  of 
Naplesw  A  collection  of  manuscripts  nearly  furniture,  some  of  which,  as  the  candelabrai 
2,000  in  number  excited  great  interest,  in  the  lamps,  vessels  of  sacrifice,  &c.,  are  admirably 
hope  that  among  them  might  be  found  some  of  executed,  and  evince  a  highly  cultivated  taste 
the  lost  works  of  the  great  classic  writers.  They  in  the  arts  of  design.  Rooms  are  filled  with 
were  in  the  form  of  rolls  of  papyrus,  some  upon  instruments  of  various  kinds,  musical,  surgi- 
a  stick  which  had  become  converted  into  char-  caL,  and  those  belonging  to  the  toilet  and  em- 
eoal ;  and  the  substance  of  the  paper  was  in  ployed  for  domestic  purposes.  There  are  mir* 
many  instances  so  changed  that  it  resembled  a  rors  of  polished  metal,  colored  glasses  imitating 
sort  of  skeleton  of  a  leaf  holding  together  the  precious  8t<me8,  and  cooking  utensils  of  great 
mixed  earthy  and  carbonaceous  matter.  In  variety,  among  them  pans  of  A>pper  lined  with 
many  the  substance  which  composed  the  letters  silver.  Even  the  eatables  themselves  are  lo- 
^peared  to  have  been  removed  from  its  place  cognized  in  their  charred  remains.  The  beat 
and  gathered  in  the  folds  in  spots  and  lines  of  the  of  the  fresco  paintings  have  been  ingeniondly 
finest  charcoaL  The  unroUmg  and  deciphering  removed  from  the  stuccoed  walls,  and  are  now 
of  the  most  perfect  of  these  manuscripts  was  a  preserve  under  glass.  Their  colors  are  atill 
task  demanding  the  greatest  patience  and  inge->  bright,  though  after  exposure  to  the  air  thegr 
nuity.  It  was  undertaken  about  the  middle  of  lose  in  part  the  brilliancy  they  exhibited  when 
the  last  century  by  a  skilful  copyist,  Antonio  first  uncovered.  They  are  chiefly  of  mythdo- 
Piaggi,  who  after  long  continued  application  gical  subjects,  and  are  readily  understood  hj 
socoeeded  in  transferring  to  paper  facsimiles  of  Uiose  fiumliar  with  Grecian  history  and  myth- 
many  of  the  manuscripts.  The  Neapolitan  ology. — ^Among  the  various  works  on  the  sub- 
government  did  not  make  public  the  nature  of  ject  are  Uiose  of  David,  Antiquity  ^HercuUh 
any  of  the  manuscripts  for  40  years.  Th^  n^m  (12  vols.,  Paris,  1780-1803)  ;Pirane6i,.^lj»* 
then  published  in  1798  a  specimen,  which  <i^tfi£«f  (fJfirrru^n^tiin  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1804-*6]|; 
provea  to  be  a  dull  treatise  on  music  by  PhUo-  R.  Walpole  and  W.  Drummond,  Hereulanemia 
demus,  an  Epicurean,  showing  the  injurious  in-  (London,  1810)  ;  and  a  very  complete  work  by 
fluence  of  the  art,  and  the  importance  of  dis-  Wilhelm  Zahn,  Die  sehoMten  Ornaments  nmd 
couraging  it  The  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  merkwurdig$ten  GemdldeauiPompeji^JIereula-' 
George  IV.,  took  great  interest  in  the  investi-  neum  and  Stabid  (Berlin,  1828). 
gation  of  these  manuscripts.  His  chaplain,  the  HERCULANO  DE  OARYALHO,  ALBsaav- 
Kev.  John  Hayter,  was  occupied  at  Naples  from  dbo,  a  Portuguese  writer  and  poet,  bom  in 
1802  to  1806  in  producing  facsimiles  of  them.  Guimaraens  in  1796.  He  was  sent  to  study  at 
Copies  of  94  were  sent  to  the  prince,  and  were  Paris,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
by  him  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford;  knowledge  of  European  languages  andlitera- 
and  in  1824'*5  two  volumes  were  published  at  ture.  He  identified  himself  soon  after  return* 
Oxford  of  these  original  treatises,  in  Greek  as  ing  to  Portugal  with  the  revolutionary  party, 
they  were  found  with  all  their  imperfections,  and  took  an  active  part  in  1820  in  the  popular 
The  essays  are  on  various  subjects,  many  very  movement  at  Oporto  which  resulted  in  the 
abort,  and  none  possess  extraordinary  merit,  proclamation  of  a  constituticMial  government.  In 
In  1818  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  sent  by  the  1826  he  published  a  strange  politico-religioiia 
prinoe  of  Wales  to  N^>lea  to  experiment  upon  poem,  A  to9  depropketOf  in  whioh,  in  a  sort  of 
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ttDOoalyptio  Tision,  he  set  forth  the  sufferings  killed  them  with  his  arrows  as  they  attempted 
Off  his  oooDtry,  then  distracted  bj  ciyil  war.  to  fly  away.  7.  The  captoro  of  the  Cretan  bolL 
This  was  followed  in  18S2  by  A  harjxi  do  crents^  This  bull  was  a  sacrificial  gift  from  Keptone  to 
a  collection  of  lesser  lyrics.  He  also  wrote  a  IDnos;  bat  as  lOnos  neglected  to  sacrinoe  him, 
novels  Eurichy  and  HuUrria  de  Portugal  (Lis-  Keptnne  caused  the  bull  to  go  mad,  and  tormake 
bon,  1848-^62).  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted  great  havoc  in  Crete.  Hercules  was  command- 
himselfto  the  publication  of  a  series  of  romances  ed  to  catch  him,  and  bring  him  to  Hyceno). 
in  the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  illustrating  He  did  so,  but  then  set  the  animal  free,  to  the 
passages  in  the  history  of  Portugal.  great  terror  of  Greece.  8.  The  abduction  of 
H^CULES  (Gr.  'HpaicXi;;),  the  most  re-  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  a  Thracian  prince  who 
nowned  of  the  mythic^  heroes  of  antiquity,  fed  his  mares  with  human  flesh.  Eunrstheus 
•on  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmena,  the  granddaughter  sent  Hercules  to  bring  them  to  him.  Hercules 
of  Perseus.  He  was  destined  by  Jupiter  to  oo-  had  conducted  them  to  the  sea  coast,  when  he 
copy  the  throne  of  Perseus,  but  by  tne  contriv-  was  overtaken  and  attacked.  Having  van- 
ance  of  Juno  was  superseded  by  Eurystheus,  the  quished  the  Thracians,  and  slain  Diomedes,  he 
grandson  of  that  hero.  His  supematiutd  strength  cast  his  body  to  the  mares,  which  became  tame 
rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  to  Eurystheus,  after  eating  the  flesh  of  their  master.  Hcrcu- 
who  imposed  on  him  a  series  of  enterprises  les  then  embarked  with  them,  and  brought 
which  no  mere  mortal  could  have  accomplished,  them  to  Eurystheus.  9.  The  seizure  of  the 
These  enterprises  are  generally  termed  the  girdle  of  Hippolyte,  oueen  of  the  Amazons, 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules,  ifhey  were  the  which  she  had  receivea  from  Mars.  Hercules 
ft^wing :  1.  The  fight  with  the  Nemean  lion,  set  sdl  from  Peloponnesus  and  landed  at  The- 
The  valley  of  Nemea,  between  Cleonsd  and  miscyra,  where  be  was  hospitably  entertained 
Fhtius,  was  infested  by  a  monstrous  lion.  Her-  by  Hippolyte,  who  promised  him  the  girdle, 
coles  blocked  up  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  But  the  malignity  of  Juno  rousing  the  Amazons 
den,  entered  it  by  the  other,  strangled  the  lion,  against  him,  he,  deeming  the  queen  a  partv  to 
and  brought  the  carcass  to  Eurystheus.  2.  The  the  conspiracy^  slew  her,  possessed  himself  of  her 
HAi  with  the  Lem»an  hydra.  In  the  district  girdle,  and  amved  with  it  in  safety  at  Myoens. 
of  Lemn,  near  Argos,  dwelt  a  huge  hydra  hav-  10.  The  capture  of  the  oxen  of  Greryones,  a 
ing  9  heads,  the  middle  one  immortal.  Eurys-  monster  who  lived  in  the  island  of  Erythia,  and 
theus  desired  the  death  of  this  monster,  and  who  bad  a  herd  of  red  oxen  which  fed  with 
Hercules,  having  roused  the  hydra  from  his  those  of  Helios,  and  were  guarded  by  the  mant 
lair,  out  off  its  heads,  but  in  place  of  every  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog  Orthrus. 
head  cut  off  two  new  ones  sprung  up.  With  Ervtbia  was  in  the  ocean  far  to  the  west,  and 
the  assistance  9t  his  servant  lolaus,  nowever,  in  his  journey  to  it  Hercules  erected  the  pillars 
he  burned  the  mortal  heads  of  the  monster,  of  Calpe  and  Abyla  on  the  frt>ntiers  of  Europe 
and  buried  the  immortal  one  under  a  rock.  8.  and  Libya,  hence  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  capture  of  the  Arcadian  stag.  This  ani-  He  killed  Orthrus,  Eurytion,  and  Geryones, 
mal  had  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet,  and  was  and  carried  off  the  oxen,  which,  after  overcom- 
of  surpassing  swiftness.  Hercules  was  ordered  ing  the  efforts  of  gods  and  men  to  deprive  him 
to  bring  it  sJive  to  Mycenie.  For  a  whole  year  of  them,  he  brought  at  length  to  Eurystheus. 
he  pursued  it  in  vain.  It  fled  to  Mt.  Artemisi-  11.  The  getting  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
nm  in  Argolis,  and  thence  back  to  Arcadia.  At  perides.  These  apples  had  been  presented  by 
kngth,  weary  of  pursuing,  the  hero  discharged  Terra  to  Juno,  by  whom  they  had  been  intrust- 
an  arrow  at  it,  which,  by  wounding  the  animal,  ed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides  and  the 
enabled  him  to  catch  it,  and  carry  it  to  Myoena).  dragon  Ladon,  in  some  remote  region  of  the 
4.  The  hunt  of  the  Eryraanthian  boor.  This  west.  Hercules,  with  the  aid  of  AUas,  obtained 
boar  had  descended  from  Mt  Erymanthus  into  the  golden  apples,  which  on  his  return  he  gave 
Ftophis,  and  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  to  Eurystheus.  12.  Tlio  seizure  of  Cerberus, 
him  alive  to  Eurystheus.  He  chased  the  brute  the  dog  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades, 
through  the  deep  snow  till,  having  tired  him  On  arriving  in  Hades,  Hercules  asked  per- 
down,  he  caught  him  in  a  net  6.  The  cleans-  mission  of  Pluto  to  talce  Cerberus,  and  the  god 
ii^^  of  the  Augean  stables.  Augeas,  king  of  yielded  his  assent,  provided  he  could  do  so  with- 
Ehs,  had  a  herd  of  8,000  oxen,  whose  stalls  out  having  recourse  to  arms.  Hercules  agreed 
had  not  been  cleansed  for  80  years.  Eurystheus  to  the  condition,  and,  seizing  Cerherus,  he  bore 
commanded  Hercules  to  clean  them  in  one  day,  him,  jiotwithstanding  his  fierceness,  to  the  up- 
deeming  such  a  thing  impossihle.  Hereule%  per  world,  showed  him  to  Eurystheus,  and  im- 
however,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  by  turn-  mediately  after  carried  the  monster  back  to 
Ing  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  Hades. — In  the  original  legends  concerning 
itimles.  6.  The  destruction  of  the  Stympha-  Hercules  he  figures  as  a  mighty  chieftain,  who 
Ban  birds,  an  innumerable  swarm  of  voracious  subdues  Troy  and  wsges  Bucoe»ful  war  against 
creatures,  whose  claws,  wings,  and  beaks  were  Areos  and  Locedsemon ;  who  dethrones  princes, 
cf  brass,  who  used  their  feathers  as  arrows,  and  and  gives  away  kingdoms  and  sceptres.  The 
who  fed  upon  human  flesh.  They  had  taken  worship  of  Hercules  prevailed  especially  among 
rcAige  in  a  lake  near  Stymphalus,  whence  Her-  the  Dorians ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him  were 
colea  atartled  them  with  a  rattle,  and  then  chiefly  buUs,  boars^  rams,  and  Umbs.    He  was 
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alM)  worshipped  at  Rome,  and  la  maDy  other  passed  the  remainder  of  hb  life,  in  associatioii 

parts  of  the  andent  world.    In  works  of  art  he  with  the  leading  minds  in  that  most  brilliant 

M  represented  in  all  the  yarioos  stages  of  life,  period  of  German  literature,  and  occupied  with 

fW>ra  infancy  to  death ;  but  whether  he  appears  constant  labors  in  theology,  poetry,  and  history. 

as  a  child,  a  hero,  or  a  celestial,  his  character  is  As  a  theologian  he  oodperated  with  Lessing  in 

always  that  of  supernatural  strength  and  energy,  opposing  the  despotism  of  the  letter  and  of 

HERCULES,  PiLLABs  of  (Lat  ColumnmHer-  dogmas,  and  brought  the  instincts  of  piety  and 

culu).    See  Gibraxtar^  of  poetic  fancy,  illustrated  by  a  wide  erudition, 

E^^ROTNIA  6ILYA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  rather  than  the  dialectics  of  tlie  schools,  to  bear 
forest  of  Germany,  covering  a  mountain  ranoe  upon  the  questions  of  religion.  This  tendency 
whose  position  and  extent  are  very  differently  appears  in  his  GeUt  der  Hehr&uchen  Poetu 
described  by  various  writers.  It  probably  com-  (Dessau,  1782 ;  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
prised  the  whole  mountain  system  of  southern  James  Marsh,  2  vols.,  Burlington,  1838),  in 
and  central  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources  which  he  treats  the  Hebrew  writings  as  pro- 
of the  Danube  to  Transylvania,  and  thus  indud-  ductions  at  once  of  primitive  poetry  and  of  rdi- 
ing  the  Hartz,  which  seems  to  have  retained  a  gious  inspiration.  ^^  Herder  is  one  of  the  new 
trace  of  the  ancient  name.  The  term  Hercynian  race  of  theolo^ans,"  said  Schlozer,  ^^  one  of  the 
forest  was  afterward  restricted  to  the  range  witty,  gallant  gentlemen,  to  whom  popular  songs, 
which  endrdes  Bohemia.  which  are  heard  in  the  streets  and  fish  mar- 

HERDER,  JoHAinr  Gottfrisd  von,  one  of  kets,  are  as  interesting  as  dogmatics.*'  Along 
the  most  comprehensive  thinkers  and  versatile  with  his  own  lyrical  poems,  he  translated  many 
authors  of  Grermany,  bom  in  Mohmngen,  Auff.  legends  and  songs  from  Arabian,  Indian,  Italian, 
25,  1744,  died  in  Weimar,  Deo.  18,  1808.  He  Spanish,  and  ancient  German  poets,  amoiu; 
was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  and  chorister,  which  were  the  Spanish  romances  of  the  Gid. 
who  allowed  him  in  childhood  to  read  only  his  While  English,  French,  or  Greek  tendendea 
Bible  and  hymn  book.  His  reserved  and  pen-  were  pervading  German  literature,  he  exerted  a 
sive  habits  attracted  the  notice  of  a  clergyman  cosmopolitan  influence  by  a  recognition  of  the 
named  Trescho,  whose  amanuensis  he  became,  poetry  of  all  times  and  peoples,  and  especially 
and  under  whom  he  made  wonderful  prog-  a  Christian  and  national  influence  by  showing 
ress  in  study  and  various  reading.  At  the  age  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  old  Hebrew  and  the 
of  18  his  philosophical  and  literary  erudition  medisBval  German  poems.  His  most  important 
gained  him  the  friendship  of  a  Russian  physi-  work  is  the  unfinished  Ideen  zur  Philoiaphie 
cian,  who  sent  him  to  Kdnigsberg^  whence  he  der  Oesehichte  der  Menschheit  (4  vols.,  Riga, 
was  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  lecturer  on  1784-^91 ;  translated  into  English  by  T.  Church- 
Burgery.  He,  however,  renounced  his  intended  iU,  under  the  title  of  **  Outlines  of  a  Philo* 
profession  after  witnessing  a  single  operation,  sophy  of  the  History  of  Man,*'  (8vo.,  London), 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  and  under  the  in-  which  is  one  of  the  principal  and  standaitl 
fiuence  especially  of  Kant  and  Hamann  extended  treatises  on  the  subject.  He  traces  the  coarse 
his  knowledge,  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  of  humanity  as  of  an  individual  placed  on  the 
zeal,  in  the  whole  domain  of  art,  science,  liter-  earth  by  an  unseen  hand,  changing  its  forms 
atnre,  and  history.  In  1765  he  became  a  preach-  and  objects  fa  it  passes  from  country  to  Conn- 
er at  Riga,  and,  previously  noted  for  an  almost  try  and  from  age  to  age,  protesting  everywhere 
misanthropic  silence  and  gravity,  the  fervor  and  against  the  finite  world  which  enchains  it, 
power  of  his  discourses  quickly  made  him  an  ob-  seeking  the  triumph  of  the  infinite,  the  victory 
ject  of  general  enthusiasm.  ILia  Fragmente  uber  of  the  soul,  tending  in  spite  of  detours  and 
die  neuere  deuUche  Literatur  (1767),  and  his  through  a  series  of  revolutions  to  civilization, 
Kritiache  WdXder  (1769),  were  manifestoes  and  preparing  for  the  blossoming  of  life  in 
against  the  artificial  spirit  and  literature  of  his  another  world.  His  numerous  writings  were 
age,  as  compared  with  the  gp-ander  inspirations  collected  in  45  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1806-^20),  and 
of  the  early  Orient  and  of  andent  Greece.  In  in  60  vols.  (StuttgEut,  1827-'30).  A  monument 
1769  he  resigned  his  pastorate  and  an  office  of  with  the  inscription  Lieht^  LiebCy  Leben^  was 
instructor  which  he  held  in  connection  with  it,  erected  to  hb  memory  by  Charles  Augustus  at 
in  order  to  travel  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Weimar  in  1819.  His  biography  by  his  son  £. 
At  Strasbourg  he  was  intimately  associated  with  G.  von  Herder  appeared  at  Erlangen  (6  vola. 
GoethcL  who  acknowledges  the  magical  influence  1846-^7).  N.  L.  Frothingham  has  translated 
which  his  writings  exerted  on  him.  In  1771  he  some  of  his  poems  into  English. 
was  called  as  coort  preacher  to  BQckeburg,  HEREDITAMENTS,  in  law,  whatever  may 
where  he  remained  till  in  1776  he  received  the  be  inherited.  This  meant,  strictly  and  formerly, 
appointments  of  court  preacher  and  member  of  only  real  estate,  or  land  and  things  affixed  to 
the  consistory  at  Weimar.  By  his  JiUeete  Ur-  the  land ;  but  it  now  seems  to  be  extended  over 
hunde  dee  meneehliehen  OeeddeefUe  (1774)  he  some  personals.  (See  Hrib.) 
had  already  given  a  new  impulse  to  theology  by  HEREFORD,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
seekmgpoetic  sentiments  in  religious  traditions,  borough  and  episcopal  city  of  England,  capital 
and  bj  tracing  in  the  primitive  world  the  sub-  of  Herefordshire,  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Wye^ 
lime  mstincts  of  human  natare  and  the  fore-  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  6  arches,  distant  by 
duidowings  of  human  destiny.    At  Weimar  he  the  Great  Western  railway  and  its  branches  186 


m.  from  London,  lOH  from  Liverpool,  and  40  Ukj  school  of  philosophy,  as  the  Peripaietifii, 

from  Bristol;  pop.  in  1861, 12,108.    The  prin-  any  Beet,  as  that  of  the  Saddocees  or  the  Phari- 

dpal  building  is  the  cathedral,  rofonnded  in  sees,  or  any  religion,  as  for  instance  Ohristiani- 

1079,  and  now  (1869)  in  process  of  restoration,  ty  itself^  was  designated  as  a  heresy;  bat  Uiis 

of  early   Norman  arohitectare,  crociform  in  was  modified  at  an  early  date,  since  in  the  only 

shape,  with  a  frontage  of  826  and  a  breadth  of  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word 

110  feet    The  west  front  fell  in  1786,  and  was  neretic  occnrs  it  is  nsed  as  a  term  of  reproach 

rebuilt  in  an  incongruoos  style  which  destroys  (Tit  iii.  10).    Adherens  of  a  schismatic  sect, 

the  effect    It  possesses  many  fine  monuments,  or  those  who  hold  or  teach  doctrines  contrary 

some  as  old  as  the  11th  centory,  and  has  at-  to  the  established  religioos  faith,  are  heretics, 

tached  to  it  a  chapter  house,  Lady  chapel,  dois-  According  to  Bossnet,  a  heretic  is  one  who  fol- 

ters,  and  a  library  containing  valuable  M8S.,  lows  his  own  independent  views,  as  contradia- 

omong  them  Wycliffe's  Bible,  also  a  map  of  the  tingaished  from  *^  a  Catholic  who  follows  wiUi- 

world,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  m  exist-  out  hesitation  the  opinion  of  Uie  universal 

ence.    Hereford  is  noted  for  its  ancient  charities,  church.'*    From  a  historicid  point  of  view,  it 

among  which  are  11  hospitals,  or  almshouses,  appears  that  in  every  religion  difierent  social 

which  distribute  money  and  bread.    Themanu-  conditions  have  produced  sects  bearing  acer- 

factures  are  not  important;   they  consist  of  tain  mutual  likeness,  and  tolerated  by  each 

eoTos,  once  the  staple  industry,  hats,  fiannels,  other.    In  addition  to  these,  there  are  usually 

Qther,  and  cutlery.    Iron  works  have  been  es-  certain  other  sects  or  individuals  whose  views 

tablished  since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  the  are  disowned  bv  the  rest,  and  to  these   the 

ooal  district.    Six  fairs  are  held  annually,  the  terms  heresy  ana  heretic  are  peculiarly  i^plica- 

October  fair  being  the  lai^pest  in  Enslana  for  ble.  The  earlier  religions  previous  to  Christian- 

oattle  and  clioese.    A  musical  fesUval  is  given  ity,  following  each  the  wonted  laws  of  social 

trienniallyf  in  the  cathcdraL  by  the  united  <moirs  development,  had  in  due  time  their  heresies, 

of  Hereford,  Worcester,  ana  Gloucester.    Here-  which  either  rose  to  the  dignity  of  reformations, 

Ibrd  retains  several  of  its  ancient  privileges,  fioated  on  a  level  as  schisms,  or  sank  into  ob- 

among  which  is  the  right  to  send  2  members  to  scure  sects.    Thus  Buddhism  grew  from  Brah- 

parliament  minbm,  developed  several  sects  more  or  less 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  fbland  county  of  strict,  and  finally  its  complete  heresies,  dis- 

England,  on  the  S.E.  border  of  Wales,  almost  cir-  owned  by  all  the  sects  and  bv  their  councils, 

enlar  in  shape ;  area,  886  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  (See  Buddhism.)    Judaism  and  Mohammedan- 

116,489.    Its  surface  is  diversiflea  by  hill  and  ism  have  in  turn  obeyed  the  same  law,  and 

dale.     It  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  found  it  necessarv  at  times  to  suppress  such 

Severn,  and  has  a  gentle  slope  S.  to  that  river,  modifications  of  the  primitive  faith  as  were  in- 

into  which  fiow  its  streams  the  Lcddon,  Lugg.  troduced  either  by  independent  thinkers  from 

Teme,  Dover,  Munnow,  Arrow,  Frome,  and  within,  or  by  the  influence  of  other  religions 

Wye,  the  latter  traversing  the  whole  width  of  without    The  early  history  of  Judaism  in  th^ 

the  county  and  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  Bible  is  that  of  a  continued  series  of  subver- 

Canals  connect  the  towns  of  Hereford  and  Leo-  sions  of  the  faith  by  old  Pha^nician  sensual 

minster  with  the  Severn.    The  geological  forma-  heresies,  and  a  vigorous  casting  of  tliem  out  by 

tion  is  old  red  sandstone,  excepting  in  detached  energetic  prophets  or  kings  who  know  them 

localities,  where  it  is  limestone.    Iron  ore,  red  to  be  incompatible  with  a  national  existence, 

and  yellow  ochres,  pipe  clay,  and  fullers^  eiulh  In  no  other  religion,  however,  are  the  different 

are  found.     Some   medicinal   and  petrifying  phases  of  thought  which  produce  heresy  so 

aprings  exist    This  county  formerly  bore  the  oistinctly  marked  as  in  Christianity,  neither 

name  of  *'*'  the  garden  of  England.^'    It  is  essen-  have  they  occurred  in  any  other  in  so  great  i| 

tially  agricultural,  possessing  neither  manufac-  variety.     Among  the  early  Christians  were 

tores  nor  trade.    The  soil  is  a  deep,  heavy,  red  many  who  joined  the  new  faith  out  of  opposi- 

loam,  resting  on  day  or  gravel,  and  very  fertile,  tion  to  the  old  Roman  system,  yet  could  not 

Within  a  few  years  the  system  of  agriculture  has  bring  themselves  to  give  up  peculiar  oriental 

been  much  improved.     Wheat^  barley,  fruit,  doctrines,  Jewish  traditions,  or  tenets  of  Greek 

hope,  and  oak  Dark  are  the  principal  produc-  philosophy.    Some  were  still  impressed  by  the 

tions.    The  Hereford  breed  of  cattle  is  famous  moral  precepts  of  the  mysteries  or  the  rites  <^ 

Ibr  gentleness,  beauty  of  appearance,  and  apti-  the  orsiesj  and  they  endeavored  to  blend  thes^ 

tnde  to  fatten.    The  county  returns  8  mem-  with  Christianity.     Gnosticism,  wbicii  in  its 

bers  to  parliament,  exclusive  of  2  from  the  city  extremes  insisted  on  excessive  asceticism  or 

of  Hereford  and  2  from  the  borough  of  Leomin-  sanctified  excessive  licentiousness,  gave  birth  to 

ater.  many  heresies,  as  did  the  old  Persian  doctrine 

HERESY  (Gr.  alptaity  choice),  in  its  original  of  dualism  from  which  it  borrowed,  and  which 

fonn,  ffipiiified  simply  a  choice  or  election,  or  in  was  a  fertile  source  of  outlawed  schism  in  all 

a  more  extendeii  svnso^  a  doctrine,  a  party,  or  ages.    Apart  from  the  faith  in  asceticism  or 

achool ;  and  the  term  did  not  become  reproachful  love  of  pleasure  which  these  sects  favored,  it 

until  the  Christian  church  classed  with  unbeliev-  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  adheranta 

ers  all  those  who  dissented  from,  or  in  any  way  were  extremely  addicted  to  those  philosophical 

ioaght  to  modify,  its  dogmaa.    Thus  at  firtt  rabtlatiaa  to  ebaraoteriitio  of  the  oriental  mindi 
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and  tliAt  tliis  disposition  to  establish  a  religioa  ohiteotnre  of  the  middle  aces,  only  of  late  be- 
UDsoited  to  the  plain  capacity  of  the  many  has  ginning  to  be  understood,  snows  a  vast  amount 
been  common  to  gnostioally  derived  sects  down  of  Manichssan  or  Gnostic  emblems,  ingeniously 
to  the  present  day.  Among  their  earliest  appear-  contrived  so  as  to  bear  either  an  orthodox 
anoes  we  note  the  Nicolaitana,  mentioned  in  the  church  interpretation  or  a  secret  and  entirely 
New  Testament,  and  the  Cerinthians,  followed  different  oriental  one.  The  extraordinary  pop- 
in  the  2d  century  by  the  Basilidians,  Pseudo-Ba-  ular  tumults  which  broke  out  through  the  mid* 
silidians,  Carpocratians,  the  Yalentinians,  Kaza-  die  aged  from  time  to  time,  especially  daring  the 
raans,  Ophites,  Artemonians,  Hermogeniana,  crusades,  the  evident  independence  of  the  kn^hts 
Hontanists  or  Oataphrygians,  Sethites,  Prodi-  templars,  the  daring  views  of  scholars,  the  many 
dans,  Antitactes,  Quartodecimans,  Oerdoniani^  peculiar  customs  which  now  seem  absurd,  were 
IGllenarians  or  Ghiliasts,  MaAichflsanSy  Alogians,  generally  based  on  this  cryptic  heresy.  Thb 
Encratites  or  Tatianists,  Artotyrites,  and  An-  southern  Slavic  nations,  Bulgarian  and  Boh»- 
gelics.  In  Uie  3d  century  arose  the  Monarchians  mian,  were  especially  under  Gnostic  influence. 
or  Patripassians,  Samosatensians,  Paulinians,  A  portion  of  the  early  Taborites  evidently  dang 
Arabici,  Hieraoites,  Noetians,  Sabelliana  Nova-  closely  to  the  most  esoteric  doctrines  of  thia 
tiana,  Origenians,  Melchisidecheans,  and  Aqua-  great  body  of  secret  heresy.  They  reappeared 
rians.  In  the  4th  century  came  the  very  power-  in  Germany  with  the  Anabaptists  of  HOnster, 
ful  sect  of  Arians,  and  with  it  others  who  ana-  and  exist  at  the  present  day  in  a  remarkably 
lyzod  closely  the  nature  of  Divinity  or  tenets  primitive  form  iu  several  sects  in  Russia. — 
distinctive  oi  the  Catholic  church,  such  as  the  The  punishments  inflicted  on  heretics  formed 
ApollinariaDS,  Colluthians,  Photinians,Macedo-  in  earlier  ages  a  very  important  branch  of  secu« 
nians,  Priscillianists,  Donatists,  Euchites,  the  kr  law.  With  the  early  Christians,  punish- 
Collyridians,  Seleucians^  Anthropomorphites,  ment  for  heresy  was  limited  to  excommoni- 
Jovinians,  and  Bonosians  or  Adoptianists.  We  cation ;  but  when  Christianity  became  the  reU- 
also  find  in  the  6th  century  heresies  springing  gion  of  the  state,  the  extreme  of  suffering  was 
up  which  advocated  the  germs  of  doctrines  that  awarded  them.  In  885  Priscillian  was  condemn- 
in  later  years  characterized  important  Protes-  ed  to  death  as  a  heretic.  But  it  was  not  until 
tant  sects ;  such  were  the  Pelagians  and  Pre-  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  YII.,  in  the  llUi  cen- 
destinarians.  In  the  same  age  came  the  Ncs-  tury,  that  extensive  punishment  began.  Not 
torians,  Eutychians,  Monophysites,  Jacobites,  unfrequently  political  hatred  and  the  spirit  of 
and  Theopaschites.  In  the  6th  century  arose  local  and  ancient  feud  embittered  these  religioua 
the  AgnoStas,  Tritheists,  Monothelites,  and  differences  and  led  to  terrible  results,  as  in  the 
Aphthardocotes  or  Incorruptibles.  In  the  7th  case  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  £x- 
oentury  arose  the  Gnosimachi  and  Lainpetians;  pediendy  in  measures  of  state  often  induced 
in  the  8th,  the  Agonychites ;  in  the  Uth,  the  kings  and  princes  to  persecute  heretics  as  peo- 
Borengarians,  Simoniacs,  and  Yecilians ;  in  pie  endangering  their  power,  and  this  was  car- 
the  10th,  the  Paulicians;  in  the  11th,  the  ried  so  far  that  popes  more  than  once  requested 
Azymites;  in  the  12th,  the  Bo^miles,  and  sovereigns  to  avoid  excessive  crueltv.  Again  it 
wiUi  them  continued  through  the  middle  aces  the  was  done,  as  in  the  introduction  oi  the  inquisi- 
Catharists,  the  Petrobrusians,  the  Waldenses,  tion  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  into  Spun,  for 
Eratricelli,  Beguins,  Mystics,  Wycliffites,  Buss-  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  civil  power.  The 
ites,  and  a  great  number  of  minor  sects,  such  aa  Protestant  bodies  had  in  turn  their  heretics,  as 
the  Cagots  in  France,  all  of  which  merely  re-  is  illustrated  by  the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  in 
produced,  enlarged,  or  purified  the  views  held  the  act  of  parliament  passed  during  the  first  year 
Dy  earlier  heretics.  Bearing  in  mind  the  true  oi  Elizabeth  enabling  persons  to  try  heretic8| 
meaning  of  the  word  heresy,  we  observe  that  and  giving  directions  for  their  guidance.  The 
at  this  period  several  of  what  had  been  at  one  ancient  Christian  church  made  a  distinction 
period  nighly  respectable  schisms,  or  even  r^  between  heretics  who  contumaciouslv  resisted 
ligions,  now  sunk  into  persecuted  heresies,  after-  the  admonitions  of  the  church,  and  sucn  as  never 
ward  reappearing  as  sects  during  the  license  of  had  any  admonition  given  tliem,  none  being 
the  reformation.  Through  the  middle  ages  formally  regarded  or  treated  as  heretics  untu 
there  existed  in  all  parts  of  Europe  great  num-  the  church  had  given  them  a  first  and  second 
bers  of  Manicha^ans,  who  in  their  highest  grades  admonition,  according  to  the  apostolic  rule, 
preserved  the  nature  worship  taught  in  the  mys-  The  states  of  Germany  have  generally  been  but 
teries  from  early  antiquity.  Many  among  them,  little  inclined  to  inflict  death  for  heresy.  The 
as  Neander  remarks,  adopted  the  current  church  first  inquisitor  in  that  country,  Conrad  of  Mar- 
terminology,  giving  it  another  and  a  mystical  burg,  caused  much  suffering  in  the  Palatinate 
sense.  This  had  already  been  done  in  the  7th  from  1214  to  1283 ;  but  there  were  never  so 
century  by  a  portion  of  the  sect  of  the  Pauli-  many  executed  in  Germany  for  heresy  as  in  the 
dans,  who  as  Base  states  adhered  to  Gnostic  west  and  south  of  Europe.  The  history  of 
doctrinesandwhoconsidered  it  right  to  adopt  the  heretical  sects,  like  that  of  political  parties,  is 
doctrines  of  the  church,  but  with  an  allegorical  that  of  a  succession  of  weaker  faiths  or  princi- 
■ignifioation,  and  to  submit  to  the  external  pies  growing  into  strength  and  eventually  tol- 
forms  of  its  worship  for  the  sake  of  expedi-  erated  or  adopted  by  the  world.  Of  late. years 
ancy.    The  entire  symboUsm  of  the  art  and  ar-  prosecutions  tor  heresy  have  been  of  oompara- 
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lively  rare  occurrence. — See  Pinchinat,  Dictum'  a  barrack  for  his  troops.   The  building  was  final- 

naire  ehronologiqu6y  hut/orique  et  eritigue  wr  ly  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  £44,000,  and  the 

Vorigine  de  Ptdold^rie  dM  •ectes,  de$  Samari-  establlshinentopeDedinl659.    It  is  a  fine  edifice 

taines^  des  Ju{f$^  des  herinei^  Ac  (Paris,  1786).  162  feet  square,  with  a  quadrangle  94  feet  square 

BERING,  CoNSTANTiN,  a  German  physician  enclosed.  Provision  was  made  for  the  support 
and  writer  on  medicine,  born  in  Oschatz,  Sax-  of  180  boys,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  who 
ony,  Jan.  1,  1800.  He  studied  medicine  in  are  maintained  in  the  school  4  years;  at  the  end 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  of  that  time,  if  they  give  evidence  of  superior 
and  in  1826  received  the  degree  of  doctor  abilities,  they  are  retained  till  fitted  for  college, 
of  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  Snbse-  and  allowed  the  sum  of  £80  a  year,  during  Uie 
quently  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  expedition  4  years  of  their  collegiate  course.  If  they  do 
to  Dutch  Guiana.  In  1884  he  established  him-  not  deure  a  collegiate  education  they  are  ap- 
self  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since  for  the  TOrenticed,  and  receive  £10  a  year  for  5  years,  a 
most  part  resided.  lie  has  been  connected  with  Bible,  and  2  suits  of  clothes,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  medical  reviews  and  Journals  of  the  their  iq>prenticeship  £5  more.  There  are  also 
homoeopathic  school,  and  is  the  author  of  a  10  bursaries  open  for  competition  to  those  who 
number  of  works  devoted  to  the  therapeutical  are  not  connected  with  the  hospital  but  who 
reform  commenced  by  Hahnemann,  including  desire  to  acquire  an  education.  Each  of  these 
*'  Rise  and  Progress  of  Homoeopathy^'  (Phila-  bursaries  is  of  the  value  of  £20  a  year  for  4 
delphia,  1884),  which  has  been  translated  into  years.  In  1886  the  funds  of  the  hospital  had 
several  langua^ ;  the  **  Domestic  Physician"  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trustees 
(6th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1858),  which  has  a  circn-  ^>plied  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  permit  them 
lation  of  upward  of  60,000  copies  in  Europe  and  to  use  the  surplus  in  the  establishment  of  free 
America ;  **  American  Drug  Provings"  (vol.  i.,  schools  in  that  city  for  the  children  of  noor 
Leipsic,  1858),  &c.  He  has  given  much  attention  citizens.  The  permission  was  granted,  ana  12 
to  tne  subject  of  cures  for  the  bites  of  venomous  schools  have  been  established,  giving  free  in- 
reptiles  or  mad  dogs,  and  in  1848  proposed  the  struction  to  8,000  children.  In  Scott's  novel 
Implication  of  powdered  sulphur  between  the  ^'The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  Greorge  Heriot  is  in- 
soles of  the  feet  and  the  stockings  as  a  preven-  troduced  as  one  of  the  principal  characters, 
tive  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  his  theory  being  HERKIMER,  a  K.  £f.  co.  of  New  York,  inter- 
that  the  sulphur  was  absorbed  through  the  eected  by  the  Mohawk  river,  and  also  drained 
pores  of  the  skin,  without  disturbing  we  in-  by  several  mill  streams ;  area,  1,745  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
testinea,  and  exhaled  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  1855, 88,566.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  in  many 

HERIOT,  Geoibgs,  the  founder  of  Henot^s  places  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber, 

hospital,  bom  in  Gladitmuir,  Haddingtonshire,  in  It  contains  limestone,  building  stone,  lead,  and 

June,  1563,  died  in  London,  Feb.  12,  1624.    In  gypsum.    The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys, 

1597  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  Anne  of  and  even  in  some  of  the  hilly  districts.    The 

Denmark,  consort  to  James  VL,  and  in  1601  to  productions  in  1855  were  288,748  bushels  of 

the  king  also.    The  goldsmiths  of  that  day  acted  Indian  corn,  44,058  of  wheat,  724,855  of  oats, 

as  bankers,  and,  in  their  dealings  with  royal  and  257,875  of  potatoes,  78,255  tons  of  hay,  1,805,- 

DoblepersonageSjlentthem  money  on  interest,  as  877  lbs.  of  butter,  and  9,068,519  of  cheese, 

well  as  suppli^  them  with  jewels.   When  James  There  were  18  grist  mills,  94  saw  mills,  4  fnr- 

VI.  came  to  the  English  throne  as  James  I.,  he  naces,  5  machine  shops,  2  carding  and  fblling 

was  accompanied  to  London  by  Heriot  as  his  mills,  8  cotton  factories,  8  woollen  factories,  5 

goldsmith,  who  during  his  subsequent  residence  psper  mills,  21  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices, 

m  that  city  acquired  a  very  large  fortune.    He  201  school  houses,  and  85  churches.    The  Erie 

had  been  twice  married,  but  had  lost  his  two  sons  canal,  the  Kew  York  central  railroad,  and  the 

by  his  first  wife,  and  had  no  issue  by  the  second ;  route  of  a  proposed  railroad  from  Saratoga  to 

and  when  declining  health  and  years  led  him  Sackett^s   Harbor,  pass   through  Uie  county. 

to  think  of  disposing  of  his  large  estate,  he  re-  Oamtal,  Herkimer, 

solved  to  devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of  HERMANN.    See  ARMcmTS. 

ittoaworkof  charit}*.  He  accordingly  made  his  HERMANN,  Johann  GorrFBiSD  Jakob,  a 

will  in  1628,  giving  to  the  magistrates  and  clergy  German  philolo^st,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  28, 

of  Edinburgh,  as  trustees,  about  £24,000  for  the  1772.    Ho  manifested  at  an  early  age  great 

founding  of  a  hospital  there,  for  the  ^  main-  talent  for  tlie  acauisition  of  languages.    After 

tenance,  relief^  bringing  np,  and  education  of  studying  law  at  Leipsic  and  Jena,  lie  began  to 

poor  and  fatherless  boys,  freemen^s  sons  of  the  lecture  on  ancient  literature  at  Leipsic  in  1794, 

city.^^   A  considerable  part  of  the  monev  was  and  in  1798  was  appointed  professor  extraordi- 

invested  in  lands  and  buildings ;  and  the  hospi-  nary.  In  1 808  he  became  professor  of  eloquence, 

tal  edifice,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the  civil  and  in  1809  of  poetry.    His  acquirements  ana 

wars,  was  long  in  progress  of  erection.    It  was  judgment  in  philology,  philosophy,  and  history 

designed  by  Inigo  Jones  from  the  plans  of  Dr.  were  such  as  to  soon  render  him  eminent    His 

Balcanqual,  dean  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  execu-  lectures  on  Greek  were  a  school  of  grammatical 

tors,  but  neither  planner  nor  architect  lived  to  and  critical  philology  which  furnished  many 

•ee  it  completed.    When  partially  finished,  it  eminent  teachers  to  the  world.    His  numerous 

waa  occupied  for  several  years  by  Oromwdi  m  editioDi  oi  Greek  poets  and  his  disputes  with 
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J.  H.  Y068  and  Orenzer  have  made  Hermann  eaUpha;  the  eestodei  (tapeworms)  and  trema- 

ireP  known  to  the  literary  world*  toda  among  helminthes;  planaria  ;  kiruditiH 

HERMANK8TADT  (Hong,  i^o^  Si^en)^  a  (leeches)  and  lumbricini  (earth  worms)  among 
town  of  Transylvania,  capital  of  a  district  com-  annelids;  some  acephalons  and  cephalophorooa 
prteing  the  greatest  part  of  the  so  cdled  land  mollnsks ;  cirripeds  among  crustaceans ;  and  the 
of  the  Bfljcons,  on  the  ^bin,  60  m.  W.  from  Cron-  tardigrada  among  arachnoids.  It  does  not  ex- 
stadt;  pop.  abont  20,000.  It  consists  of  an  ist  in  insects,  unless  as  a  monstrosity.  In  some 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  of  these,  as  in  the  ttematodes  and  planarim, 
wall  with  5  gates.  The  principal  public  edifices  each  individual  may  be  self-impregnating,  but 
are  the  churches,  the  most  prominent  of  whidi  generally  the  sexual  act  is  accomplished  by  2  in< 
is  the  Lutheran  cathedral,  a  palace,  gymnanum,  dividuals,  respectively  impregnating  each  other, 
barracks,  hospital,  theatre,  town  h^  and  gov-  HERMENEUTICS  (Gr.  4pfiriv€vs^  an  inter- 
emmoDt  ofSces.  The  palace  contains  a  picture  preter),  the  science  treating  of  the  principles 
gallery,  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  and  a  mn-  and  method  whereby  the  meaning  which  a 
seum  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  ramparts  have  writer  intended  to  convey  in  any  work  or  pas- 
been  converted  into  handsome  promenades,  sage  may  be  found  and  explained.  It  treats  not 
whence  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  adjacent  only  of  the  general  use  of  language,  but  of  the 
scenery.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  usages  peculiar  to  each  writer,  and  \he  ideas, 
of  linen  and  woollen,  pottery,  &c,  Hermann-  opinions,  and  modes  of  thought  which  belong 
stadt  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Transylvania,  to  the  author  and  to  his  age.  The  term  is  par- 
and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  was  founded  in  the  ticularly  ap^ed  to  biblical  exegesis. — See  Ro- 
12th  century  by  a  Grerman  colony.  In  ihe  course  senmUller,  Mistaria  Interpretationu  Libramm 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  it  was  often  be-  Sacrarum  (1795-1812) ;  and  Reuss,  Gesehiehte 
sieged  by  the  Turks,  and  was  tt^en  by  them  in  der  heUigen  Sehrift  des  Neuen  TatamenU  (2d 
1586.    At  the  b^inning  of  the  17th  century  it  ed.,  1858). 

was  subjected  to  great  calamities  by  Gabriel  Ba-  HERMES.    See  Mercttby.                    ^ 

tori.    Several  battles  between  the  Austrians  and  HERMES,  Geoso,  a  German  theologian,  bom 

the  Hungarians  were  fought  there  at  the  begin-  in  Dreyerwalde,  Westphalia,  April  22, 1775,  died 

ning  of  1849,  in  which  Bem  was  the  commander  in  Bonn,  May  26,  1831.    From  1792  to  1798  he 

of  the  Hungarian  troops.    In  the  early  days  of  studied  theology  at  the  xmiversity  of  Monster. 

March  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Russians,  In  1792  he  became  teacher  in  the  gymnasium 

but  taken  by  Bem,  March  11.  A  conflict  between  of  that  city,  and  in  1807  professor  of  positive 

the  Russians  and  Hungarians  on  July  20  resulted  divinity  at  Monster.    While  at  the  univermty 

in  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  former  on  he  had  closely  studied  Kant's  philosophy,  and 

the  following  day,  but  finally  (Aug.  4, 1849)  the  endeavored  at  MtLnster  to  construct  a  system 

Hungarians  reconquered  the  town  under  Bem.  on  the  principles  of  that  philosopher.    When 

HERMAPHRODITE  (Gr.  'Ep/xi^r,  Mercury,  the  Prussian  government  established  the  uni- 
and  A<f>podtT7f^  Venus),  an  animal  or  plant  unit-  versity  of  Bonn,  Hermes  was  appointed  to  the 
ing  in  itself  the  sexual  characters  of  the  male  chair  of  Catholic  theology.  Here  he  began  to 
and  female.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  distinguish  himself  by  endeavoring  to  found  a 
ftble  of  the  union  into  one  of  the  bodies  of  speculative  philosophic  and  dogmatic  school  in 
Hermaphroditua,  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  the  church  itself,  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
and  the  nymph  Salmacis.  There  are  two  which  caused  great  sensation  by  aiming  at  an 
kinds  of  hermaphroditism,  the  spurious  and  the  alliance  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in- 
true  ;  in  the  former  there  is  only  an  appear-  sisting  that  the  difference  between  their  views 
ancCj  from  arrest  or  excess  of  development,  of  was  not  so  great  as  is  popularly  supposed.  He 
a  umon  of  opposite  sexual  characters ;  in  the  attempted  to  base  the  Dogmatik  or  positive 
latter  there  is  an  actual  coexistence  in  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  church  on  speculative 
same  individual  of  more  or  less  of  both  male  philosophy,  founding  a  doctrine  known  as  Her- 
and  female  organs;  the  former  may  occur  in  mesianism,  and  drew  around  him  great  num- 
either  sex,  and  in  the  latter  the  male  or  the  hers  of  followers.  Many  of  these  in  time  filled 
female  may  preponderate.  This  condition  is  chairs  of  theology  in  the  Prussian  states,  and 
often  complicated  with  other  anomdies  of  set  forth  their  views,  in  common  with  theur 
structure  and  character,  which  approximate  master,  in  a  magazine  first  published  at  Cologne 
the  female  still  more  to  the  male  in  appearance;  in  1882.  The  philosophico-dogmatio  method 
this  kind  of  malformation  has  been  often  no-  which  Hermes  advocated,  as  propounded  in  an 
ticed  in  monkeys  and  in  the  lower  #nammals.  '*  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Christian  Theol- 
True  hermaphroditism  is  the  norms!  type  of  ogy,"  insisted  that  the  truth  of  Christian  rev- 
sexual  structure  in  almost  all  phanerogamic  elation  and  of  the  Catholic  church  should  first 
plants,  the  reproductive  organs  being  either  be  tested  by  reason,  and  that  revelation  should 
upon  the  same  fiower  or  upon  different  flowers  then  be  followed.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
on  the  same  individual ;  and  this  condition  is  insist  that  all  the  dogmas  in  themselves  could 
sometimes  found  as  a  monstrosity  in  dioecious  be  proved  a  priori,  but  merely  to  found  the 
plants.  Perfect  hermaphroditism  exists  also  right  of  the  church  to  teach  them  on  the  ground 
normally  in  many  invertebrate  animals,  as,  ac-  of  reason,  and  thereby  strengthen  faith  in  it. 
oording  to  Biebold,  in  the  eUnophcra  among  Hennesianism  was  in  &ct  ft  most  ingenious 
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eflbrt  to  base  the  dootriDes  of  the  chitroh  on  jean.    The  (prape  ffrown  fbr  red  wine  (csroi) 

KjbuVs  system  of  philosophy.    It  awoke  pow-  Is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Shiraz. 

erfhl  o{^po6itioD,  being  condemned  as  heretical  HEkMON,  a  mountain  of  the  Hplj  Land, 

by  a  papal  letter  of  Sept  26, 1885 ;  in  conse-  often  nioken  of  in  the  Bible,  forming  Uie  S.  £. 

^ence  of  which  Droste  von  Visohering,  arch-  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus.     The  Bible  ^>eaks 

bishop  of  Cologne,  proceeded  against  it  with  of  the  '^  dew  of  Ilermon ;"  and  travellers  tell  ns 

great  severity.    The  Hermesians  defended  their  that  this  is  so  abundant  that  their  tents  are  wet 

orthodoxy  visorously ;  Braun,  Achterfeld,  Ro-  with  it,  as  if  by  a  steady  rain,    Moses  applies  to 

ienbaum,  and  many  others  appealmg  to  the  this  ran^  the  names  of  both  Hermon  and  Sion, 

pope,  but  without  success.  mentionmg  also  its  Emoritic  name  Senir,  and 

HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS,  a  mythical  per-  the  Moabitic  Sirion. 

son,  the  reputed  author  of  a  great  variety  of  HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA,  an  ancient  city  of 

works  that  were  probably  written  by  Egyptian  Egypt.    See  Oshmoonxtn. 

Keo-Platonists.    The  E^tian  godTboth  (the  HERMOSILLO,  the  principal  city  in  the 

intellect)  was  identifiecT  by  the  Greeks  with  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  situated  on  a  river  of 

Hermes  (Mercury)  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato,  the  same  name,  80  Mexican  leagues  from  the 

In  the  conflict  between   Neo-Platonism  and  Califomian  gulf^  and  86  K.  from  the  port  of 

Ohristianify,  the  former  sought  to  give  a  pro-  Guaymas ;  pop.  in  1840, 18,665,  including  2,000 

founder  and  moro  spiritual  meaning  to  the  Taqui  Indians,  who  are  the  laborers  of  the 

pagan  philosophy,  by  combining  the  wisdom  town,  and  dependent  upon  it ;  in  1850  estimat- 

of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  and  reprc-  ed  at  17,000.    It  has  a  large  trade  with  Guay- 

senting  it  as  a  very  ancient  divine  revelation,  mas,  being  the  principal  entrepot  for  the  trade 

They  Uiereforo  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  with  the  interior.     The  climate  is  drv  and 

highest  attainments  of  the  human  mind  to  Thoth  exceedingly  hot,  the  mercury  ranging  during 

or  thj  Egyptian  Hermes,  regarded  him  as  the  the  day  Kom  95"*  to  100"*  F.    Notwithstanding 

source  of  all  knowledge  and  inventions,  the  em-  this,  the  place  is  considered  healthy,  being  free 

bodied  Logos,  thrice  greatest  (rpis  fityurrov),  from  the  epidemics  which  often  accompany  such 

ftt>m  whose  thoughts  inscribed  upon  pillars  high  temperatures.    The  town  lies  in  a  valley 

Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  their  ideas,  aJix>ut  10  m.  in  length  by  4  in  width.     It  is 

and  whose  works  contained  the  sum  total  of  closely  hemmed  in  on  the  east  by  a  mountain 

human  and  divine  wisdom.    Clement  of  Alex-  or  rugged  hill  of  rocks  composed  of  crystallized 

andria  mentions  the  contents  of  42  books  of  carbonate  of  lime.    The  houses  aro  well  built 

Hermes  which  wero  extant  in  his  time.     Of  of  stone  and  adobe,  the  better  ones  being  plaa- 

those  which  now  remain,  some  seem  to  have  tercd  and  colorod  with  good  taste.    The  valley 

proceeded  from  the  school  of  Pbilo,  and  others  produces    annually  about  65,000    bushels  of 

are  much  later  and  not  unaffected  by  Christian-  wheat,  26,000  of  maize,  and  12,000  of  other 

ity;  some  aro  written  in  a  sober  philosophical  cereals.    Vegetables  are  not  cultivated  to  any 

spirit,  and  others  abound  in  fantastic  astrologi-  extent;  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  chili,  and  pump- 

cal  and  thaumatnrpcal  speculations.    The  most  kins  constituting  the  entire  supply.    Of  fruits 

important  is  the  Pcemander,  a  dialogue  on  na-  there  is  a  great  abundance,  including  grapes, 

tnre,  the  creation,  the  Deity,  the  soul,  knowl-  melons,  figs,  oranges,   limes,    lemons,   citron, 

edge,  and  similar  topics,   and  interesting  as  peaches,  and  pomegranates.    But  the  vine  is 

showing  the  extent  to  which  the  combination  most  extensively  cultivated,  not  less  than  1,500 

of  Platonic,  Christian,  oriental,  and  Jewish  no-  barrels  of  brandy  being  annually  made.    Her- 

tions  was  carried  in  tiie  ago  in  which  the  eclec-  mosillo  is  the  ancient  presidio  of  Pitio,  which 

tic  scheme  of  comprohension  was  founded  by  belonged  to  the  company  of  Horcasitas. 

Ammonius.  HERNDON,  Wiixiam  Lswis,  an  American 

HERMIT.    See  Akohorets.  naval  officer,  born  in  Fredcricsburg,  Va.,  Oct. 

HERMITAGE  WINE,  the  appellation  of  vari-  25, 1813,  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  the  steamer 

ous  kinds  of  French  wine  produced  on  the  left  Central  America,  Sept.  12,  1857.    He  entered 

bank  of  the  Rhone,  near  Tain,  in  the  department  Uie  navy  at  the  age  of  15,  served  in  the  Mexican 

of  Drome.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  granitic  war,  and  was  enf^aged  for  throe  years  with  his 

mountain  called  TErmitage  or  niermitage.   The  brother-in-law,  Lieut.  Maury,  in  the  nationi^ 

whole  extent  of  the  vineyard,  though  divided  observatory  at  Washington.    In  1851-2  he  ex- 

among  many  proprietors,  hardly  exceeds  '300  plored  the  Amazon  river  under  the  direction  of 

acres,  of  which  only  a  part  near  the  centro  of  the  U.  S.  government.    The  route  selected  by 

the  mountain  produces  firstrate  red  and  white  him  was  flPom  Lima  across  the  Cordillera  in  an 

wines.    The  former  aro  superior  to  the  latter,  K  direction,  as  far  as  Tarma,  and  thence  N.  to 

and  some  of  them,  as  the  M6al  and  Greffieux,  Tingo  Maria  on  the  Hualloga,  a  Peruvian  trib- 

aro  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  best  claret  and  utary  of  the  Amazon.      From  this  point  he 

Burgundy.    The  Baume,  Bessas,  and  Raucoule  obtained  canoe  navigation,  and  after  700  miles 

qualities  rank  next  in  excellence.    The  best  red  of  travel  the  groat  stroam  was  reached.    During 

Hermitage  wines  are  distinguished  by  a  dark  a  portion  of  tne  journey  ho  was  accompanied  by 

red  color,  an  exquisite  flavor,  and  a  taste  of  Lieut.  -Lardner  Gibbon ;  but  they  separated  at 

strawberries.    Their  excellence  is  onlv  fully  de-  Tarma,  the  latter  undertaking  the  task  of  ex- 

▼doped  after  having  been  in  bottles  m  teveral  ploring  the  Bolivian  territories,  and  Hemdoo  the 
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bead  waters  and  main  atream  of  the  Amazon.  A  ward  in  proportion  to  the  escape  of  the  viscera ; 
narrative  of  the  expedition  is  contdned  in  Hem-  external  to  this  are  the  layers  of  fascisB,  mnscles, 
don*8  *^  Exploration  of  the  valley  of  the  River  and  cellnlar  tissues,  var3ring  in  thickness  accord- 
Amazon,'*  with  map  and  plates  (Washington,  ing  to  the  sitnation  of  the  tamor.  When  we 
1853),  and  in  part  II.  of  the  same  work  by  consider  the  yielding  nature  of  the  abdominal 
Lient  Gibbon,  with  illastrations  and  maps  walls,  their  liability  to  pressure  from  muscular 
(Washington,  1854).  In  1857  he  was  com-  action,  and  the  weak  points  inviting  protrusion 
mander  of  the  steamer  Central  America,  which  of  the  viscera,  it  is  not  surprising  that  hernia 
left  Havana  for  New  York  on  Sept  8,  having  on  is  so  common  ;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
board  474  passengers  and  a  crew  of  105,  and  in  the  male  sex  at  least  one  in  five  is  affected 
about  $2,000,000  of  gold.  On  Sept  11,  during  by  it  The  exciting  causes  are  such  as  sud- 
a  violent  gale  from  the  N.  E.  and  a  heavy  sea,  denly  or  violently  compress  the  organs  by  ao- 
ahe  sprung  a  leak,  and  sunk  on  the  evening  tion  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  such  as  great 
of  8ept  12,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf  bodily  exertion,  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights, 
stream,  in  lat  81°  44'  N.  Only  152  of  the  per-  violent  vomiting,  coughing,  and  sneezing;  long 
sons  on  board  were  saved,  including  the  women  continued  efforts  in  parturition,  defecation,  or 
and  children ;  the  gallant  commander  of  the  micturition ;  habitual  compression  by  corsets, 
steamer  was  seen  standing  upon  the  wheel  belts,  bandages,  and  heavy  hip-supported  cloUi- 
honse  at  the  time  of  her  sinking.  ing ;  falls,  improper  gymnastic  exercises  oncL 
HERNIA,  or  RnPTi7BS,«the  protrusion  of  any  feats  of  strength,  severe  blows  and  contusions, 
organ  outside  of  its  natural  enclosing  cavity,  A  simple  hernia,  easily  reducible  and  kept  so  by 
but,  in  common  language,  limited  to  the  escape  a  proper  truss,  is  rather  an  annoying  infirmity 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Until  about  the  18th  than  a  positive  disease,  and  is  generally  sus- 
oentnry  this  disease  was  neglected  by  the  profes-  ceptible  of  a  radical  cure. — The  treatment  of  re- 
sion.  and  its  treatment  was  principally  in  the  ducible  hernia  is  to  return  it  to  the  abdomen  by 
hanas  of  itinerant  quacks;  but  since  then  it  has  a  process  called  the  taxis,  and  to  retain  it  in 
received  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  sur-  place  by  a  properly  constructed  and  well  fitting 
geons  of  all  countries.  According  to  the  seat  truss.  Great  core  is  necessary  in  tho  preparation 
of  the  protrusion,  the  principal  kinds  of  hernia  of  the  truss ;  it  should  fit  exactly,  the  springs 
are :  the  inguinal,  which  comes  out  at  the  ah-  should  have  the  right  bearings  and  pressure, 
dominal  rings,  following  the  course  of  the  and  the  pads  the  proper  shape  and  consistency, 
spermatic  cord  in  the  mole  and  of  the  round  Hemia  may  be  rendered  irreducible  by  adhe- 
ligoment  in  the  female  respectively  into  the  sions  of  the  sac  to  its  contents,  and  of  the  lat- 
sorotum  and  the  greater  labia ;  the  femoral  or  ter  to  each  other,  or  by  enlargement  of  the 
crural,  passing  beneath  Poupart^s  ligament,  and  contained  omentum  from  fatty  deposition  ; 
forming  a  tumor  on  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  treatment  is  merely  palliative,  except  in 
the  thigh ;  umbilical,  in  which  the  protrusion  rare  and  favorable  cases.  Strangulated  hernia 
takes  place  at  the  navel  or  festal  opening  of  the  may  bo  produced  by  a  sudden  protrusion 
umbilical  cord ;  ventral,  at  the  openings  in  the  through  a  narrow  aperture  after  violent  exer- 
Unea  alba  or  line<B  semilunares;  diaphragmatic,  tion,  by  swelling  or  spasmodic  action  about  the 
in  which  tho  abdominal  organs  pass  into  tlie  neck  of  the  sac,  distention  of  the  intestine  by 
cavity  of  the  chest  through  some  natural  or  flatus  or  fsaces,  and  swelling  and  congestion  of 
abnormal  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  All  the  the  omentum  and  mesentery ;  the  stricture  is 
abdominal  viscera,  except  the  duodenum,  pan-  generally  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  in- 
creas,  and  kidneys,  may  form  part  of  the  con-  dications  of  treatment  are  to  reduce  the  her- 
tents  of  a  hernial  tumor;  but  the  floating  por-  nial  contents  by  the  taxis,  if  possible,  with  the 
tionaof  the  small  intestines  (jf;untt77i  and  t^m),  assistance  of  relaxation  of  the  muscles  by  posi- 
the  omentum,  and  the  arch  of  the  colon,  are  tion,  by  bleeding,  hot  baths,  narcotics,  tobacco 
their  most  frequent  constituents.  Hemia  rarely  enemata,  cold  applications,  and  antimoniol  pros- 
protrudes  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  tration,  or,  in  modem  times,  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  abdomen,  which  are  protected  by  thick  of  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform  ;  if  these  fail, 
muscles  and  firm  unpeHbrated  aponeuroses,  and  the  sac  must  be  cautiously  opened,  the  stricture 
where  the  organs  are  of  large  size  and  but  lit-  divided  by  the  knife,  and  tho  hernia  returned, 
tie  movable;  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  on  Strangulated  hernia  is  always  a  dangerous  af- 
the  contrary,  is  thin,  extensible,  having  weak  fection,  and  frequently  fatal  either  in  itself 
points  in  the  inguinal  rings  and  canals,  and  or  from  the  effects  of  operations.  Umbilical 
^^eely  floatmg  organs  always  pressing  upon  its  hernia,  most  common  in  new-born  children, 
yielding  tissues.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  re-  is  treated  on  similar  principles,  by  the  re- 
ducible, when  it  may  be  returned  into  the  ab-  duction  of  the  contents,  and  their  retention 
domen ;  irreducible,  when  not  thus  returnable ;  by  a  special  bandage.  Diaphragmatic  hernia, 
and  strangulated,  when,  owing  to  some  con-  whether  from  congenital  deficiency  or  accidon- 
striction,  it  cannot  be  returned,  and  it  inter-  tal  rupture  of  this  partition,  when  strangulated- 
feres  with  the  circulation  in  the  intestines  and  is  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  passage  of  their  contents.  The  sac  of  a  operative  surgery ;  ether  would  probably  give 
hemia  is  a  pouch  of  the  reflected  or  parietal  the  best  chance  of  relief  by  relaxing  spasm. 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  for-  .     HERNIOI,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Italy, 
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wliom  lio  quotes  or  whose  works  ho  seems  to  based  in  the  main  on  anthentic  nations!  reo- 
have  consulted  is  Heeatmoa.  He  may  have  ords,  diversified  especiaily  in  the  earlier  port 
drawn  to  some  extent  from  other  writers,  ge-  by  circmnslanoes  and  adventnres  from  roman- 
ographcrs  and  mjthologera,  yet  he  probably  tio  chroniclers.  Thus  for  the  most  important 
owea  very  little  to  the  whole  prose  literature  portions  of  his  work  Herodotns  had  monu- 
of  his  country,  which  was  then  in  its  in&noy,  mental  records  of  a  trustworthy  character,  ac- 
and  derived  almost  all  his  narratives  and  de-  cessible  to  himself  or  his  informants ;  and  his 
scriptions  from  personal  observation  and  in-  diligence,  honesty,  and  impartiality  in  emnloy- 
qniry.  The  main  snbject  of  his  history  is  the  ing  the  materials  that  were  open  to  him,  nave 
Persian  war  of  invasion,  the  contest  which  be-  been  generally  admitted.  His  chief  defect  as  a 
gan  with  the  expedition  of  Mardonins  and  ter-  historian  is  an  nndne  love  of  the  marvellons. 
winated  wiUi  tlie  discomfiture  of  Xerxes.  He,  leading  him  to  give  accounts  of  strange  ana 
however,  not  only  relates  as  an  introduction  astonishing  manners,  surprising  phenomena  of 
the  growth  of  the  Persian  empire  and  the  pre-  nature,  and  singular  proauctions  and  animals, 
Tious  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Persia,  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  shown  to 
but  throughout  the  work  takes  every  oppor-  be  untrue,  and  sometimes  to  repeat  narratives 
tonity  of  diverging  from  his  principal  otject  in  of  real  events,  as  he  received  them,  with  vast 
order  to  introduce  his  various  hbtorical,  geo-  exaggeration.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the 
sraphical,  and  antiquarian  knowledge.  Thus  he  fisct  that  his  rule  was  not  to  reject  a  report  if 
mterweaves  accounts  of  Croesus  and  of  the  he  did  not  believe  it^  but  to  record  whatever 
Lydian  kingdom,  of  the  Babvlonians  and  As-  he  heard  of  countries  and  events  of  which  the 
^rians,  of  3iq  Egyptians,  of  the  Greek  colonies  Greeks  knew  little  or  nothing.  Without  this 
c3r  northern  Africa  and  the  native  Libyan  races,  tendency  he  would  not  have  imparted  many 
of  the  Scythians  and  Hyperboreans,  apropos  of  valuable  though  partially  fabulous  accounts^  in 
whom  he  gives  an  episode  on  universal  geog-  which  recent  inquirers  have  discovered  substan- 
raphy.  For  the  later  and  more  important  por-  tial  truth ;  and  his  truthfolness  and  accuracy 
tion  of  his  history  abundant  living  testimony  whenever  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation 
was  easily  accessible  to  him,  beside  which  there  have  been  universally  admired  by  modem  trav- 
were  in  most  of  the  countries  monumental  rec-  ellers.  The  skill  with  which  he  has  inter- 
ords  of  antiouity,  and  oral  traditions  even  in  woven  his  episodes,  and  the  pervading  idea 
Soythia  and  Libya.  Thus  in  Greece  there  were  of  a  divine  Nemesis  which  he  constantly  pre- 
Usts  of  the  kiuffs,  priests,  and  victors  at  the  sents,  gives  to  his  history  the  unitv  essential  to 
cames  preserved  in  cities  and  sanctuaries,  and  a  work  of  art.  The  peculiarity  of  his  theory  of 
dedicatory  inscriptions  on  offerings  in  the  tem-  divine  retribution  is  that  he  r^^ards  mere  great- 
pies;  the  Babylonians  had  sculptured  documents,  ness  and  good  fortune,  apart  from  any  impiety 
many  of  which  have  recently  been  discovered,  or  arrogance,  as  provoking  the  envy  of  the 
tracing  their  history  back  with  accuracy  for  gods  {(fiopos  rap  it»v),  TdIb  theory  was  the 
S,000  years;  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  great  moral  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  sur- 
reached  to  a  still  higher  date ;  and  in  Persia  vey  of  mundane  events ;  and  perhaps  the  chief 
there  were  not  only  memorials  on  pillars,  tombs,  attraction  of  his  main  theme,  and  ^he  principle 
and  palaces,  but  more  copious  writings  on  parch-  which  guided  him  in  his  choice  of  episodes, 
ment  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  empire,  was  that  he  might  present  signid  illustrations 
Herodotus  was  unable  to  read  any  language  but  of  greatness  laid  low,  of  monarchs  and  patriots 
his  own,  and  was  therefore  in  foreign  countries  who  graduall  v  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
dependent  on  his  informants.  These  were  in  prosperity  only  to  experience  a  most  calamitous 
E^rpt  the  priests,  and  they  took  advantage  of  reverse.  The  simple  beauty  of  his  style,  the 
kia  ignorance  to  magnifpr  the  antiquitv  of  then*  grandeur  of  his  historical  combinations,  the 
B^on  by  representing  lists  of  monarchs  as  con-  amiability  of  his  temper,  and  Uie  entertainment 
aaentive  which  were  often  contemporary,  to  which  his  narrative  furnishes,  have  never  been 
conceal  from  him  their  dark  period  of  subjec-  questioned,  and  he  is  esteemed  by  scholars  the 
tion  under  the  invading  shepherd  kings,  and  to  earliest  and  best  of  romantic  historians. — ^The 
modify  other  inglorious  portions  of  their  his-  best  editions  are  those  of  Schweigh&user  ^6  vols., 
tory.  In  Babylon  he  probably  obtained  but  Strasbourg  and  Paris,  1806 ;  reprinted  in  Lon- 
little  of  his  information  from  the  Chaldean  don,  1818),  Gaisford  (4  vols.,  Oxford,  1824), 
priestly  caste,  who  possessed  the  most  exact  and  Buhr  ^4  vols.,  I^eipsic,  1880  et  $eg.).  The 
and  extensive  knowledge ;  and  though  his  ac-  best  Englisn  translation  is  that  of  the  Rev.  G. 
counts  are  correct  in  outline,  they  lack  the  ful-  Rawlinson,  assisted  by  Sir  Ilennr  Rawlinson  and 
BCis  and  precision  of  the  narrative  of  the  priest  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  (4  vols.,  London,  1858  et 
Berosus,  who  wrote  more  than  a  oentuipr  later.  »eg, ;  New  York,  1859  et  $eq,\  with  copious  notes 
Being  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  Greek  city  that  and  appendices  embodying  the  chief  historical 
was  subject  to  Persia,  he  doubtless  came  fre-  and  ethnographical  illustrations  that  have  been 
qucntly  into  contact  with  Persian  soldiers  and  obtained  in  tlie  progress  of  cuneiform  and  hier- 
officials.  and  he  seems  to  have  had  access  also  oglynbical  discovery. 

to  some  of  the  most  important  documents  in  HEROES,  or  Demioods,  in  Greek  mythology, 

the  royal  archives,  perhaps  by  means  of  Greek  persons  forming  an  intermediate  link  between 

tranacripta.     His  Persian  history  is  therefore  men  and  gods.    In  the  Homeric  poems  they 
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appear  as  the  sons  of  goda,  and  as  another  and  oessful  in  their  day,  bot  are  now  mostly  for- 
m^er  race  than  men,  who  are  bom  of  the  gotten.  Zamptij  produced  in  1881,  placed  him 
earUi,  from  stones  and  trees.  They  were  more  in  the  first  rank  of  French  composers.  His 
powerfol,  beautiful,  courageous,  and  in  every  health,  however,  began  to  yield  to  the  incessant 
respect  more  excellent  than  men,  with  whom  demands  upon  his  pen,  and  after  the  production 
as  wiUi  the  gods  they  associated  intimately,  of  the  FrS  aux  elere$  and  La  midieine  $ani  mS- 
Thej  were  the  early  national  heroes,  kings,  deeiriy  which  were  received  with  great  favor, 
lawgivers,  founders  of  cities,  conquerors  in  bat-  he  died  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  He  is  known 
tie,  leaders  of  adventurers,  and  original  heads  of  altogether  by  his  later  works,  which  are  fire- 
all  Toysl  and  noble  houses.  In  Hesiod  they  quently  performed  on  the  French  and  German 
are  represented  as  the  fourth  created  race,  the  stage,  e4>ecially  Zampa, 
successors  of  the  golden,  silver,  and  brazen  HERON,  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  ardei- 
races,  and  the  precursors  of  that  of  iron.  They  dat^  and  the  old  genus  ardea  (Linn.\  The  bill 
were  a  splendid  stock,  the  chie&  who  perform-  is  much  longer  than  the  head,  rather  slender, 
ed  the  exploits  at  the  sieges  of  Troy  and  Thebes ;  sharp,  and  straight,  witli  an  emargination  at  the 
but  they  soon  became  extinct,  some  perishing  tip ;  the  wings  are  long,  the  1st  quill  nearly  as 
in  war,  others  being  transferred  by  Jupiter  to  a  long  as  the  2d  and  8d,  which  are  equal  and  long- 
happier  state  in  the  isles  of  the  blessed,  where  est;  the  tail  short  and  even,  of  12  stiffened 
they  reaped  thrice  in  a  year  the  spontaneous  feathers;  tarsi  long  and  slender,  transversely 
fhiits  of  the  earth.  Hesiod  doubtless  introduced  scaled  in  front ;  tibica  lengthened,  bare  for  the 
the  divine  race  of  heroes  between  that  of  brass  lower  third  or  half;  outer  toe  longer  than  the 
and  that  of  iron  only  to  give  a  place  to  the  cham-  inner,  and  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle  one ; 
pious  at  Thebes  and  Troy  in  immediate  con-  hind  toe  long,  on  a  level  with  the  others;  claws 
tiguity  with  the  present  iron  race,  the  noblest  moderate,  curved,  and  acute,  the  inner  edge  oi 
members  of  which  were  of  heroic  descent.  The  the  middle  one  pectinated.  The  body  is  rather 
heroic  or  anti-historical  age  of  Greece  extended  compressed ;  the  neck  is  very  long,  well  feath- 
to  the  return  of  the  victors  from  Troy,  and  of  ered,  and,  by  a  beautiful  arrangement  in  the 
the  Doric  Heraclidaa  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Of  cervical  vertebree,  capable  of  being  turned  so 
the  various  legends  concerning  it,  some  sprang  that  the  head  may  be  placed  almost  at  a  right 
£rom  and  were  peculiar  to  particular  places,  as  angle  with  it;  the  bill  is  a  formidable  weapon^ 
those  of  the  Lapith»  and  centaurs  in  Thessaly ;  and  used  to  inflict  severe  wounds  on  the  incan- 
of  Cadmus  and  Amphion  in  Thobes ;  of  lo,  tious  sportsman  or  its  animal  enemies.  The 
Danaus,  and  Perseus  in  Argos ;  of  Sisyphus,  herons  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
Bellerophon,  and  Glaucus  in  Corinth ;  of  the  migrating  to  the  warmer  regions  as  winter  comes 
Dioscuri  in  Laconia  and  Messenia ;  of  Europa,  on ;  they  are  generally  seen  alone,  standing  sol- 
Ifinos,  and  the  Minotaur  in  Crete  ;  and  of  Ce-  emnly  in  swamps,  pools,  and  shallow  nvers, 
crops,  Procne  and  Philomele,  Ccphalns  and  Pro-  waiting  for  their  prey  to  come  within  reach, 
oris,  Erechtheua,  Ion,  and  Panaion  in  Attica,  with  the  long  neck  drawn  down  between  the 
The  general  Hellenic  heroic  legends  were  those  shoulders ;  but  no  sooner  does  a  reptile  or  a  fish 
of  Hercules  and  the  Hcraclidsd,  Theseus,  Me-  appear  than  the  bill  is  darted  forth  and  the  ani- 
leager,  the  Argonauts,  the  Tbeban  cycle  of  mal  immediately  swi^owed.  They  do  not  seise 
(E^pus,  the  seven  against  Thebes,  the  Epigoni,  fish  with  their  feet,  as  was  formerly  believed 
and  AlcmsQon,  and  the  Trojan  cycle  of  the  Pelo-  from  the  serrated  middle  claw ;  this  comb-Hke 

§idflB,  w£acidcB,  Atridso,  Diomede,  and  Ulysses,  structure  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 

'o  these  may  be  added  the  myths  of  the  pro-  the  bill  the  sticky  down  which  adheres  to  It 

phetic  heroes  Melampus,  Amphiaraus,  Polyidus,  after  cleansing  the  plumage ;  the  claw  is  passed 

Mopsus,  Tiresias,  and  Calcbas ;  of  the  musical  from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the  bill^  on  each 

heroes  Orpheus,  Thamyris,  Linus,  Hymenieus,  side,  and  any  feathers,  slime  of  fish,  or  other 

Jalemus,  Musffius,  Eumolpus,  and  even  Homer  adhering  dirt,  removed. — ^The  bitterns  and  the 

and  Hesiod ;  and  of  the  artistic  heroes  DoMlalus,  egrets  have  been  noticed  under  their  titlea, 

Trophonius,  and  Agamedes.  and  the  night  herons  will  be  described  in  their 

HEROIO  VERSE,  the  measure  of  epic  or  order.    The  common  heron  of  Europe  r4.c»fi#- 

heroic  poetry,  being  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  rea,  Linn.)*  celebrated  in  old  times  as  the  bird 

hexameter,  in  Italian,  English,  and  German  which  afforded  the  principal  sport  in  falcouTj, 

the  iambic  of  10  syllables  with  or  without  an  is  of  a  bluish  ash  color,  with  a  black  crest  on  the 

additional  short  syllable,  and  in  French  the  iam-  hind  head,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  nedc  white 

bic  of  12  syllables,  called  also  an  Alexandrine,  with  black  dots;  the  shoulder  of  the  wings  and 

HEROLD,  Louis  Joseph  Fkbdinand,  a  French  the  primaries  black ;  a  naked  space  around  the 

composer,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1701,  died  at  eyes.     Its  food  consists  of  fish,  ftoga,  aquatic 

Termes,  near  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1888.    He  studied  insects  and  mollosks,  mice,  moles,  and  similar 

successively  with  Mehnl,  Adam,  and  Chembini,  small  animals.    The  nest  is  generally  made  on 

and,  having  by  a  successful  competition  for  the  high  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers.    The  fiight 

prizes  of  the  contertatoire  procured  the  means  is  at  times  very  high,  and  is  performed  with  the 

for  travel,  passed  6  years  in  Italy.    On  his  re-  legs  hanging  behind,  and  the  head  and  neck 

turn  to  Paris  in  1817  he  wrote  a  number  of  resting  on  the  back.    It  makes  at  times  a  harsh 

works  for  the  apira  eomiquej  which  were  sue-  and  loud  scream;  when  taken  young,  it  be- 
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oomet  so  £u*  doioesiicated  as  to  associate  with  feed  on  shrimps,  small  fish,  crnstaoeans,  snails, 
domeatic  fowl;  thoogh  a  royal  bird  iu  respect  lizardts  frogs,  and  aquatic  insects;  in  the  pur- 
to  game,  its  flesh  is  unfit  for  food.  Heron  hawk-  suit  of  their  prej  they  run  (^oicklj  through  the 
ingi  once  a  favorite  pastime  of  kings  and  nobles,  shallows,  throwing  up  their  wings  in  a  rapid 
and  a  fit  emblem  of  the  old-world  rations  be-  and  graceful  manner ;  when  wounded  they  de- 
tween  ruler  and  people,  has  never  been  Intro-  fend  themselves  with  the  bill  with  sreat  cour- 
dooed  into  America.  It  is  distributed  not  only  age.  The  great  blue  heron  {A.  herodioij  linn.), 
over  Europe,  but  over  most  parts  of  the  old  generally  called  blue  crane,  is  4  feet  long  to 
world;  among  some  eastern  nations  the  crests  of  end  of  tail,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  6  feet, 
the  males  are  highly  esteemed  as  ornaments.  The  and  the  bill  5i  inches  with  a  f;ape  of  7i.  The 
purple  heron  ot  Europe  {A.  purpurea^  lion.)  is  color  above  is  bluish  asli,  with  the  edges  of 
a  very  handsome  biro,  w\th  the  elegant  shape  winss  and  tibiad  rufous;  neck  cinnamon  brown, 
of  a  heron  and  the  rufous  and  purplish  tints  of  head  black,  frontal  patch  white ;  below  black, 
the  bitterns.  The  Louisiana  heron  (A.  Ludo-  with  broad  white  streaks  on  the  bellv ;  lower 
vkiana^  Wils.)  is  about  87  inches  long,  with  an  tail  coverts  white,  middle  line  of  throat  the 
extent  of  wiuffs  of  8  feet ;  the  bill  is  very  slen-  same  with  black  and  rufous  streaks ;  bill  green- 
der ;  the  head  with  a  Ions  crest,  the  feathers,  ish  above,  dusky  yellow  at  the  base ;  the  quiUs 
with  those  of  the  neck  and  upper  back,  lanceo-  black,  and  the  tail  bluish  slate.  There  is  con- 
late;  like  the  egrets  it  has  the  feathers  of  the  siderable  variation  in  size  and  plumage,  accord- 
lower  back  plumose  and  lengthened ;  the  color  ing  to  ago  and  habitat.  It  is  found  tnroughout 
^K>ve  Ib  slaty  blue  on  Uie  hea^  neck,  and  exposed  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  but  most 
iq»er  ports ;  lower  back,  rump,  under  parts,  and  abundantly  in  the  low  lands  bordering  on  the 
muidle  line  of  throat,  white ;  occiput  and  oack  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
of  neck  purplish ;  bill  brownish  black  above  and  £unily,  bearing  the  cold  of  a  New  En^and  wiiv- 
at  tip ;  the  female  is  like  the  mole.  From  its  ter ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  approach,  from 
beauty  of  form  and  plumage  and  grace  of  mo-  the  acutoness  of  its  hearing  and  vision,  except 
tioD,  Audubon  calls  this  heron  the  "  lady  of  the  in  close  woods ;  it  feeds  at  ail  hours  of  the  day, 
waters  ;'Mt  is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  southern  and  even  in  clear  nights.  It  begins  to  breed 
Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  never  fiur  inland ;  it  is  from  the  beginning  of  Marcli  to  the  middle  of 
a  social  bird,  keeping  in  company  and  sometimes  June,  according  to  latitude;  during  the  love 
breeding  in  the  same  places  with  egrets  and  season  they  associate  in  pairs,  being  rather  soli- 
other  herons ;  it  is  not  very  shy,  and  its  flight  tary  at  all  other  times ;  several  pairs  sometimes 
is  irregular  and  swifter  tlion  that  of  any  otlier  form  a  community,  in  swamps,  pine  barrens, 
species.  The  nests  are  generally  within  a  few  and  localities  several  miles  from  water,  but  es- 
ieet  of  the  ground,  on  low  bushesw  and  very  pecially  in  the  vicinity  of  rice  fields,  and  in  the 
close  to  each  other,  made  of  small  dried  sticks  tops  of  cypress  trees.  Tlio  eggs,  8  in  number, 
crossed  in  various  ways,  flat,  and  each  contain-  are  2^  by  1^  inches,  of  a  dull  bluish  white  color ; 
ing  8  eg^;  these  are  about  li  bv  1^  inches,  the  male  and  female  sit  alternately,  feeding  each 
nearly  elliptical,  of  a  pale  greenish  blue  color,  otlier,  and  are  remarkably  affectionate  to  the 
thin,  and  smootli ;  the  period  of  incubation  is  young ;  the  flesh  of  the  young  is  tolerably  good. 
91  oays ;  as  of  most  herons,  the  flesh  of  the  Its  food  consists  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  small 
young,  before  they  leave  the  nest,  is  considered  qnadnipods,  and  large  insects ;  it  strikes  its 
good  eating.  The  snowy  heron  {A,  candidimi-  prej  through  the  body,  as  near  the  head  as  pos- 
WUL  GmeL ;  genus  garutta^  Bonap.)  is  about  23  sible,  killing  often  by  beating  it  against  the 
inones  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  88  inch-  ground ;  it  is  exceedingly  voracious.  This  bird 
ea;  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  full  occipital  is  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  its 
ereat  of  feathers  with  hair-like  webs,  and  simi-  bill,  the  more  dangerous  that  it  generally  aims 
lar  plumes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat ;  dor-  at  tlie  eyes ;  it  has  been  seen  to  chose  the  fish 
aal  plumes  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  hawk,  and  force  it  to  yield  up  its  prey.  The 
color  is  pure  white ;  the  bill  black,  yellow  at  flight  is  high,  migestic,  and  long  sustained. 
base ;  legs  black.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of  The  weight  of  a  fidl  grown  bird  is  from  6  to  8 
the  mid<fle  and  southern  states,  and  across  the  lbs. ;  the  intestine  is  about  9  feet  long,  not 
continent  to  California ;  it  is  a  constant  resi-  thicker  than  a  swan's  quill.  The  great  white 
dent  in  Florida  and  Loubiana,  and  is  occasion-  heron  (A.  occidentalism  Aud.)  is  more  than  4  feet 
ally  seen  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  They  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  nearly  7 ;  the 
breed  in  large  communities,  with  other  herons  bill  6  inches ;  the  weight  alK>ut  7  lbs.  The  col- 
and  with  grakles,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  or  is  pure  white ;  the  lengthened  occipital  feath- 
preceding  species;  the  mangroves  of  Florida  ers  do  not  form  a  crest.  It  is  found  in  southern 
are  favorite  places  for  their  nests;  the  eggs  are  Florida  and  in  Cuba.  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
3  in  number,  about  !(  by  1^  inches,  broadly  herons,  and  has  the  purest  white  plumage.  It 
elliptical,  and  i>alo  bluish  green ;  both  sexes  is  very  sliy,  breeding  among  the  keys  on  the 
incubate,  and  the  young  in  Florida  leave  their  Florida  coast,  to  which  it  resorts  year  after 
nest  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  month  or  year ;  two  nests  are  rarely  seen  near  each  other, 
two  later  furtlier  north ;  both  eggs  and  young  though  nests  of  other  sjHHMes  are  often  on  the 
are  destroyed  by  crows  and  turkey  buzzards,  same  busli;  it  begins  to  lay  about  the  1st  ol' 
They  raoort  to  tha  borders  of  salt  marshes,  and  Fabruary.    It  hiys  8  eggs,  2f  by  If  inches, 
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tUck-fihelled,  of  a  plain  ligbt  bluish  green  color;  of  zoologgr  which  treats  of  the  stnxctnre  and 

both  sexes  incnbate,  for  about  80  days.    It  is  classification  of  reptiles.    The  present  «*tido 

more  solitary  than  the  preceding  sp^ies,  ezoent  will  be  confined  to  the  last  divlrion,  the  first 

on  the  feeding  grounds;  the  walk  is  minestic,  being  more  properly  noticed  nnder  Rkpttlis. 

and  the  flight  firm  and  regular ;   the  sand  bars  The  Egyptian  and  other  andent  anthers  knew 

and  flats  on  which  they  feed  are  often  far  from  well  the  distinctions  between  the  4  reptilian  or- 

their  roosting  places,  and  ore  rarely  left  until  ders,  generally  called  tortoises,  lizards,  serpents, 

the  water  reaches  as  high  as  their  body ;  the  and  fross ;  Aristotle  described  them  as  terres- 

position,  when  roosting,  is  generally  on  one  foot,  trial,  rea-blooded  animals,  laying  eggs,  and  with 

There  is  a  great  enmity  between  this  and  the  4  or  no  feet,  mentioning  tortoises,  firogs,  crooo* 

preceding  species,  and  the  former  will  always  diles,  lizards,  and  serpents,  and  indicating  the 

pursue,  kill,  and  swallow  the  young  of  the  lat-  first  8  as  amphibians.    Pliny,  4  centuries  later, 

ter  whenever  an  opportunity  oders,  even  though  divided  reptiles  into  terrestrial,  aquatic,  ana 

other  favorite  food  be  in  abundance.    The  blue  aGnal,  but  he  has  mostly  copied  Armtotle,  add- 

Iieron  (A.  caruUa^  Linn. ;  genus  florida^  Baird)  ing  a  great  variety  of  fJEibulous  stories  whose  in- 

is  22  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  88 ;  fluenoe  has  extended  in  the  popular  mind  even 

the  bill  is  about  8  inches,  and  the  weight  9  oz.  to  the  present  time.  G^esner,  in  tiie  16th  century, 

The  bill  is  slender  and  very  sharp,  and  of  a  blue  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  writings  to 

color ;  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  bird  is  slate  the  natural  history  of  this  class,  illustrated  with 

blue,  with  the  head  and  neck  bluish  purple;  wood  engravings,  and  conveniently  arranged 

legs  black;  the  young  are  white,  sometimes  in  alphabetical  order.     Aldrovandus,  toward 

spotted  with  blue.   The  top  of  the  head  is  mod-  the  end  of  the  same  century,  wrote  2  books 

cratoly  crested,  and  the  scapulars  greatly  elon-  on  serpents  and  lizards,  compiling  chiefly  from 

gated.    It  is  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  the  Greek  and  Arabian  aumors,  and  collected 

states  and  about  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has  much  information  on  the  synonymy  of  reptiles, 

been  seen  in  New  York ;  it  associates  with  the  their  symbolic  history,  and  their  uses  in  medi- 

white  and  Louisiana  herons,  roosting  in  the  cine.    Ray  published  in  London,  in  1698,  a 

evergreens  of  the  keys ;  it  is  very  shy,  and  its  synopsis  of  serpents,  in  which  the  manner  of 

flight  is  swifter  than  that  of  any  except  the  A,  respiration,  the  size  and  color  of  the  eggs,  and 

Ludcticiana,    The  eggs  are  1}  by  1^  inches,  of  similar  characters,  are  made  the  basis  of  an 

the  same  color  as  those  of  the  snowy  heron. —  unnatural  classification. — ^LinnsBUs  divided  the 

The  green  heron  has  been  alluded  to  under  Bn-  class  of  reptiles  into  orders,  genera,  and  species, 

TERN.    The  sun  herons  of  the  warmer  parts  of  in  his  Syttema  Naturm;  calling  them,  however, 

South  America  belong  to  the  genus  eurypyga  amphibut^  and  characterizing  them  by  the  8 

(Illiger),characterized  by  along,  slender,  straight  principal  marks  of  naked  or  scaly  body,  teeth 

bill,  bent  and  emarginated  at  the  tip ;  long  and  sharp  and  without  molars,  and  no  fins  with  rays : 

ample  wings ;  long,  broad,  and  slightly  round-  he  made  2  orders,  serpents  (without  limbs)  and 

ed  tail.    The  best  known  species  {B.  heluu^  reptiles  (with  limbs).    With  all  his  errors  in 

PaU.)  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  grouse,  with  regard  to  the  orders,  to  him  zoology  owes  the 

a  long,  thin  neck,  spreading  tail,  and  compara-  methodical  nomenclature  of  genera  and  speoies. 

tively  short  legs ;  the  plumage  is  varied  with  the  former  founded  on  positive  characters,  and 

bands  and  lines  of  brown,  fulvous  red,  gray,  the  latter  derived  from  some  real  or  £uided  pe- 

and  black,  resembling  the  distribution  of  colors  culiarity.    In  his  8d  class,  as  given  in  Gmelin's 

on  some  of  the  larger  moths ;  it  feeds  on  small  edition  of  1788,  the  order  reptiles  are  those 

fry  and  aquatic  insects.    It  is  called  **  little  pea-  breathing  by  lungs,  with  4  limbs,  and  a  simple 

cock**  in  Cayenne ;  its  habits  resemble  those  of  mole  sexual  organ ;  serpents,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  snipes  more  than  of  the  herons.  have  a  rounded  body  without  distinct  neck, 

HERON,  or  Hsro,  a  philosopher  and  mathe-  moving  by  its  undulations,  with  dilatable  and 

matidan  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  8d  oen-  non-consolidated  Jaws,  and  without  limbs,  fins, 

tnry  B.O.  He  was  the  inventor  of  several  ingen-  or  external  ears.    In  the  1st  order  were  4  gen- 

ious  machines,  among  which  are  the  fountain  era,  the  tortoise,  dragon,  lizard,  and  firog;  and 

colled  by  his  name,  in  which  a  jet  of  water  is  in  the  2d,  erotaluA,  hoa^  coluber ^  an^U^  amphii' 

kept  playing  by  means  of  condensed  air ;  a  brniOy  and  eaeiliOy  most  of  these  genera  being 

steam  engine,  on  the  prindple  of  what  is  called  subdivided  into  numerous  species. — ^Lanrenti, 

Barker's  mill,  in  which  the  boiler  is  caused  to  in  1768,  published  a  synopsis  of  reptiles,  very 

revolve  round  a  vertical  axis  by  jets  of  steam  remarkable  for  the  time.     Leaving  tortolaea 

issuing  from  lateral  holes  in  the  arms  with  out  of  the  class,  he  gives  their  characters  as 

which  it  is  provided ;  and  a  double  forcing  pump  follows :  cold-blooded  animals,  witiiout  hair  or 

used  for  a  fire  engine.    Heron  wrote  several  mammo),  with  lungs  acting  without  diaphragm 

works  on  mechanical  and  sdentific  subjects,  of  and  almost  without  the  aid  of  the  ribs  (swallow- 

which  only  fragments  remidn;  the  most  valuable  ing  air  into  them),  torpid  in  winter,  devouring 

is  his  n^fv/Aordca,  or  treatise  on  pneumatics,  the  their  prey  without  chewing  and  digesting  it  very 

best  edition  of  which  is  that  published  at  Paris  slowly,  able  to  exist  for  months  without  food, 

lal69Sy\ntheVetsf^mMathematicarumOperc^,  and  renewing  their  youth  by  changing  their 

HERPET0L06T   (6r.    ipnrrov^  reptile  or  skins.  He  makes  8  orders :  talientia.  or  leapers, 

creeping  things  and  Xoyor,  discourse),  the  branch  of  which  the  principal  genera  are  tne  pipa,  the 
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toftd,  the  frog,  and  th«  tree  frog ;  gradientia^  or  dimtia  (salamanders,  tritons, proteiUL  and  siren), 
walkers,  inofading  the  other  baU«ohians  and  the  It  will  be  seen  that  much  of  tiib  claasification 
4-&)oted8aarians;  and  the  Mij^fntio,  or  creepersi  is  borrowed  from  Oppel;  at  that  time  (1820) 
comprising  the  ophisaorians  and  ordinary  ser-  abont  580  species  of  reptiles  were  deecribed. 
pents.  Jtanj  of  his  orders  are  natural,  and  to  — Latreille,  in  his  HUtoire  natureUe  d€$  rep- 
it^  day  adopted ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  tiUs  (1801),  followed  the  classification  of  La- 
essential  characters  and  habits  of  species  are  fre-  c^pMe  with  some  slight  modifications;  in 
qnenUy  excellent. — ^Lac4p^e,  in  1788  and  1790,  1^5,  in  his  Famille$  du  regne  aninu^  adoptinff 
in  a  work  continuing  that  of  Bofibn,  entitled  most  of  the  divisions  and  some  of  the  names  of 
BUtoire  natureUs  dsi  quadrup^de$  otipares  ei  contemporary  herpetologists,  he  makes  2  classes, 
du  serpentty  divided  repUles  into  4  classes — ^tail-  reptiles  and  amphibians ;  the  1st  includes,  in  the 
ed  and  tailless  oviparous  quadrupeds,  biped  rep-  cuirassed  section,  the  orders  chelonians  and 
tiles,  and  serpents;  the  1st  containing  the  tor-  emydosaurians  or  crocodilians ;  in  Uie  scaly  sec- 
toises  and  saurians,  the  2d  the  frogs  and  toads,  tion,  the  lacertiform  and  anguiform  sanrians, 
the  &d  and  4th  being  sufiQciently  characterized  and  the  idiophid  and  batrachopid  serpents ;  the 
by  the  names ;  he  made  only  292  species* — Alex*  amphibians  are  divided  into  caducibranchiatcs, 
andre  Brongniart,  in  1799,  taking  into  con^der-  which  lose  their  gills,  and  perennibranchiates, 
ation  not  only  the  external  characters  but  those  which  retain  them  through  life,  like  the  protcus 
presented  by  the  mode  of  generation  and  devel-  and  siren. — Cuvier,  in  his  Tableau  eUmentaire 
<mment,  divided  reptiles  mto  the  4  orders  of  de  Vhi»toire  naturelle  de$  animaux,  in  1798, 
oaelonians,  sanrians,  ophidians,  and  batrachlans;  divided  reptiles,  with  Lac^pdde,  into 'oviparous 
tiie  dielonians  he  separates  into  turtles  and  quadrupeds,  serpents,  and  bipeds,  giving,  how- 
tortoisea,  giving  the  name  of  emys  to  the  fluvi-  ever,  some  new  views  on  tneir  division  into 
atile  species ;  the  saurians  indnde  the  crocodile  orders,  correcting  errors  in  generic  characters, 
and  lizard  families,  his  prindpal  characters  being  and  advocating  a  classification  founded  on  organ- 
derived  from  the  form  and  attachments  of  the  ization.  In  1800,  Dumdril  introduced  into  the 
tongue,  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  disposition  1st  volume  of  his  Lefon$  d^ancUamU  eomparie 
of  Uie  tegumentary  covering,  and  the  number  a  classification  adopting  the  names  of  Brongni- 
and  arrangement  of  the  toes ;  in  the  ophidians  art,  and  separating  the  batrachlans  as  a  distinct 
he  makes  the  6  genera  of  orvets,  amphisbnna,  order.  In  1817,  in  his  R^gn^  animal^  and  in 
orotalns,  vipers,  coluber,  and  boas ;  in  the  ba-  the  2d  edition  in  1829,  Cuvier  published  a  new 
traohians  he  places  the  frogs,  toads,  and  sala-  arrangement,  based  on  internal  as  well  as  extcr- 
manders. — ^Daudln,  in  1802  and  1803,  published  nal  structure,  and  following  chiefiy  the  method 
a  general  treatise  on  reptiles,  at  the  end  of  the  of  Dum^ril,  for  many  years  professor  of  this 
8th  and  last  volume  of  which  is  a  reiume  in  branch  in  the  museum  of  natural  history  at 
which  he  divides  tlie  doss  into  4  orders,  like  Paris.  He  makes  4  orders,  of  which  the  cholo- 
Brongniart ;  he  describes  about  550  species,  but  nians,  saurians.  and  ophidians  have  a  heart  with 
in  a  very  hurried  and  incomplete  manner,  illus-  2  auricles,  and  the  oatrachians  with  a  single 
trated  by  drawings  most  of  whicli  are  pooriy  auriclo;  the  1st  two  with  limbs,  the  3d  without 
executed ;  he  m^e  tlie  batrachians  a  special  them ;  in  the  chelonians  the  jaws  are  toothli^s 
study,  and  publbhed  a  quarto  mono^^aph  on  and  corneous;  in  tlie  saurians  the  Jaws  arc  fur- 
them,  which  contains  much  valuable  inforroa-  nished  with  teeth,  and  the  limbs  with  5  or  4 
tk>D. — Oppel,  a  Bavarian  naturalist,  published  toes  to  each,  including  the  crocodilians,  laccr- 
atMunicn  in  1811  a  small  quarto  volume  on  the  tians,  iguanians,  gcckotians,  chameleonians,  and 
orders,  families,  and  genera  of  reptiles,  in  which  scincoids;  in  the  ophidians  the  skin  is  either 
be  adopts  a  mode  of  arrangement  borrowed  scaly  as  in  anguU  and  tlie  true  serpents,  or 
prindpally  from  Dumeril ;  he  makes  8  orders,  naked  as  in  c<xcilia  ;  in  the  batrachlans  tiie  tail 
tmiudvuiUi^  9quamata,  and  nuda  ;  the  testvdi-  may  be  absent  or  long,  tlie  feet  4  or  2,  and  tlic 
luUa  indnde  the  families  ehtlonii  and  amyda  ;  lunss  with  or  witlioui  coexistent  branchiae. — 
the  saurian  9quamata  tlie  erocodilini^  aeckoides^  De  Blainville,  in  1822,  established  2  dasses  for 
iguanoidei,  laeertini,  icineoide*^  and  ekalcidiei;  TQi^\Xie»{o%teozoaire$\  reptiles  proper  {squammi- 
tLe  ophidian  squamata  the  angu\forme$^  hydri^  feres  ornithoyjU$\  and  iclithyoiu  ainpnibians; 
Mvwtni,  tiperinij  eomtrictoreMy  pseudotipera^  m  the  1st  class  he  made  the  3  orders  chelonians, 
and  coluhrini;  the  nuda  comprise  the  apoda,  emydo-saurians  or  crocodiles,  and  saurophians 
Mudata,  and  eeaudata, — ^Merrem,  in  the  2d  edi-  (saurians  and  ophidians) ;  tlie  2d  dass  included 
tion  of  his  work  Tentamen  Sg$Umati$  Amphi-  the  4  orders  batrachians  (f^ogs  and  toads), 
Horum  (1820),  gives  tlie  following  system :  rep-  peeudo-saurians  or  salamanders,  sub-ichthyians 
tiles  are  divided  into  2  classes :  1,  pholidotet^  a  or  amphibians  proper  (proteus  and  siren),  and 
name  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  comprising  those  the  pseudophidiaus  or  cacilia. — Dr.  J.  £•  Gray 
with  a  corneous  or  coriaceous  skin;  and  2.  in  1825  publislied  a  synopsis  of  the  repUles  and 
lairachia^  of  Brongniart,  with  a  smooth  and  amphibians  of  Nortli  America ;  in  the  Ist  dass 
aofl  skin.  The  1st  class  he  divided  into  the  he  makes  5  orders :  1,  emydo-saurians  or  lori- 
oiders  te$tudinata  (turtles  and  tortoises),  lori-  eata,  including  the  3  families  of  crocodilians, 
Mta  (crocodiles),  squamata  (otlier  sanrians  and  ichthyosauri,  and  plesiosauri ;  2,  saurians,  with 
SDakes) ;  the  2d  class  includes  the  orders  apoda  2  groups  of  families,  one,  like  the  agamas  and 
{emciUm)^  mdwUia  (froga  and  toads),  and  gra-  ged^os,  with  non-extensible  tongue,  the  other 
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(sanrians  proper)  with  this  organ  capable  of  flies:  7,  worm,  tunny-like  reptiles  (ow^io, blind* 
extension ;  8,  sanropbidians,  sa(£  as  tbe  scincks^  worm,  and  scincks) ;  8.  crostacean  or  bream- 
anguiiy  typhlops^  amphii^ima.  and  dxalddians;  like  reptiles  (dragons,  oasilisks,  and  iguanas) ; 
4^  oplddians  or  serpents,  divided  into  tbe  yen-  9,  ptUotoid  or  percb-Uke  reptiles,  like  commoii 
omoQS  and  non-venomous  groups ;  and  6,  cbe-  lizards  and  monitors.     B.    Saroose   reptileii 
lonians,  witb  5  famflies.    Tbe  ampbibians  be  large-eyed,  with  2  orders :  IV.  Saroose  repti- 
makes  a  class  by  tbemselves,  placing  among  lia,  containing  fiunilies :  10,  icbthyoid,  berrmg- 
tbem  all  batracbians,  in  tbe  4  orders  (Aajioura^  like  reptiles  (icbtbyosaurus  and  plesiosauros; 
urodeU$^  sirens,  and  apoda  or  pscudopbidians  11,  typical  reptiles,  salmon-like  (geckos  and 
(ecKilicB),    Tbb  very  natural  system  is  founded  cbameleons) ;  12,  omitboid,  pike-fike  reptilea 
largely  on  those  of  Merrem  aud  Oppel.     In  (pterodactyle).  Y.  Sensorial  reptilia,  witb  &m- 
1881  the  same  author  published,  in  vol.  iz.  of  fly  18,  tbrioozooid,  shark-like  reptfles  (orocodll- 
GriffiUi'sedition  of  tbe  ^^/2«  animaZ  of  Cuvier,  ians).     This  classification  proceeds  from  the 
a  second  synopsis  witb  short  descriptions;  be  lowest  reptfles  (tafled  batracbians)  to  tbe  \AAr 
divides  reptiles,  exclusive  of  amphibians,  into  2  est  (crocodfles). — Carus,  in  his  '^Comparativt 
sections :  cataphracta^  or  shielded  reptfles,  and  Anatomy,^'  French  translation  (1818  and  1884^ 
$quamat€^  or  scaly  reptiles;  in  tbelst  he  places  places  reptfles  in  his  8d  circle,  c^phalogoairUf 
tlie  tortoises  at  the  bead,  then  tbe  emydo-sau-  taidbthclasaycSphalo-gastrazoaires;  with  orders: 
rions  (including  the  crocodfles  and  fossfl  enolio-  I.  hranchiata  (siren  and  proteus),  having  rela> 
saurians) ;  in  the  2d  he  arranges  tbe  saurians  tions  to  fishes ;  II.  pulmonata,  the  true  repre^ 
(lizards),  ophisaurians,  and  opliidians.    In  tliis,  sentativcs  of  the  class,  with  the  sub-orders  ba- 
and  in  subsequent  modifications  of  it  in  the  trachians,  ophidians,  saurians,  and  cbelonianfr-^ 
*'  Catalogues**  of  the  British  museum,  he  bor-  some  (ichthyosaurus  and  triton)  approaching 
rows  largely  from  Wagler  (noticed  below)  and  fishes,  others  (dragons)  tbe  birds,  others  (am- 
contemporary  writers ;  in  the  ^^  Catalogues'*  of  phisbsdua)  even  the  worms,  and   others  still 
1844  and  1849,  he  places  in  bis  1st  section  of  (tbe  tortoises)  the  mammalia ;   III.  alato,  re- 
iquamata  tbe  tauria  (lizards)  and  ophidia  (ser-  lated  to  bir^  including  the  fossil  pterodao- 
pents),  and  in  the  2d,  or  eataphracta^  tortoises,  tvle.    Much  of  this  and  subsequent  classifica- 
emydo-sanrians,  and  amphisbsenians ;  the  sau-  tions  is  borrowed  from  Oken. — ^Mr.  Haworth, 
rians,  or  climbers,  corresponding  among  mam-  an  English  naturalist,  presents  an  arrangement 
mals  and  birds  to  tbe  quadrumana  and  pasuret  of  reptfles,  in  tbe  *^  Pbflosopbical  Magazine*'  for 
respectively ;  tbe  ophidians  Tcamivorous)  to  the  1825,  in  which  be  applies  his  binary  method  to 
/ercBtoidaeeipitrei ;  tbe emyao-saurians (aquatic^  the  class,  which  he  caUs  amphibia;  he  divides 
io  cete  and  ansere$  ;  Uie  cbelonians  (large-hoofed)  it  into  pholidota  and  JxUraehta  ;  the  former  may 
to  ungulata  and  gaUina;  and  the  ampbisbsd-  bo  covered  with  a  carapace  (Jomieata\  as  tnr- 
nians  to  glirei  and  gralla.    The  amphibians  be  ties  and  tortoises,  or  not  so  covered  (jtfom^ 
forms  into  a  class,  dividing  it,  with  Htzinger,  eata\  like  the  laricata  (ichtbyosaurians  and 
into  the  sections  mutabilia^  which  undergo  met-  crocodilians)  and  9quamata  (lizards  and  snakes); 
amorpbosis,  and  with  falling  brancbifo,  and  am^  the  hatraehia  may  be  without  feet  (like  eaeiU^ 
phipnerutOy  which  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  or  with  feet  (frogs,  salamanders,  and  sirens) ;  n 
including  the  proteus,  siren,  amphiuma,  eaeiliOf  is  taken  principally  from  Merrem. — iltzinger, 
Ac. — Oken,  in  his  *'  Physiophflosophy**  (Ray  in  1826,  published  at  Vienna  Ids  Neue  Clam^ 
society,  1847),  gives  a  classification,  elaborated  cation  der  BeptUien^  rich  in  anatomical  and 
between  tbe  years  1802  and  1826,  in  which  be  physiological  research ;  be  adopts  the  dassifion- 
places  reptfles  in  bis  2d  province  of  iorcozoa.  tion  of  ^rongniart  modified  by  Oppel,  with 
4th  circle  of  fleshy  animals,  and  lltb  class  of  much  of  the  nomenclature  of  Merrem.    Th# 
myoioa  or  rhinaioa  ;  the  first  of  tbe  above  class  class  is  divided  into  2  orders,  monopnoa  and  <U* 
t^rms  relating  to  tbe  iact  that  typical  or  true  pnaOf  according  as  the  respiration  is  pulmonary 
muscles,  of  a  red  color,  and  provided  with  ten-  only  or  pulmonary  and  branchial,  the  first  cor- 
dons, are  first  found  in  reptiles,  and  tbe  last  to  responding  to  reptfles  proper,  and  the  last  to 
the  equally  important  fad  that,  in  the  geneUo  batracbians.    The  tnonapnoa  be  separates  into 
development  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  nose  the  tribes  testudinata^  with  5  families  (turtles 
in  reptfles,  first  in  the  animal  series,  opens  into  and  tortoises) ;  lorieata^  witb  2  families  Qcbthy- 
the  mouth,  permitting  the  passage  of  ur  to  Uie  osanrians  and  crocodilians) ;  squamatOj  with  it 
respiratory  organs.    He  makes  2  groups:  A.  families,  including  the  sanrians  and  serpeoti; 
Dermal  reptfles,  small-eyed,  comprising  8  orders:  and  nuda^  with  naked  skin  (cascflians).    Tlie 
I.  ProtozooidreptiHa,  containing;  famifles:  1,  in-  dipnoa  contain  the  tribes  mutabilia,  with  0 
fiBsorial,petromyzoid  reptfles  (tafled  batracbians,  families  (frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders),  ttid 
salamanders,  &c.) ;  2,  polypary  reptfles  (frogs) ;  immutahiliciy  with  2  families,  not  nndergoSng 
8,  acalephan  reptiles  (cbelonians).  II.  Concho-  metamorphosis  Uiren,  proteus,  fnenobranehmif 
zooid  or  ophidian  reptilia,  with  fiunilies :  4,  mus-  &c.).    In  a  table  be  gives  some  interesting  affin- 
sel  or  eel-like  reptiles  (pythons,  boas,  &o,) ;  5,  ities  between  reptfles  and  the  hi^er  and  lower 
snail,  or  haddock-like  reptfles  (colubers  and  vertebrates ;   the   pterodacfyks,  through  tbe 
▼enomons  adders) :  6,  kracken  reptfles,  with  dragons  and  anolis,  have  some  analogies  with 
entire  plates  on  beUy  and  tafl  (rattlesnakes,  &c.).  the  mammal  bats ;  the  gavials  and  large  foeril 
nL  Ancylioxooid  r^tiUsi  or  nzards,  with  iain-  sanrians  oonneot  tbe  liwds  with  the  oetaoMa 
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ddphiiw ;  tome  cfaelonkiM  ■eem  to  eooneet  rap-  It  oompriies  the  oenera  teUudo  (Brongn.),  with 

tflii  with  the  mMnmel  monotremftta,  and  others  SS  species,  inclncuiig  the  best  known  tortoises 

(like  the  imbricated  tortoise)  with  birds  of  Uie  of  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  homojm» 

pMBgnin  £unily;  in  the  same  way  the  descent  (Dom.),  with  8  sonth  AfHcan  spedes ;  vyxu 

lauhesismadeby  the ceoilians  and  the  sirens.  (Bell),  a  single  Asiatic  species;  and  emffxU 

—The  method  of  Ritgen,  published  in  the  vol-  (Bell),  with  i  American  species.    8.  EUditti^ 

imie  for  1828  of  the  Ifat,  Act.  AeaeL  Naturm  or  marsh  tortoises,  with  movable,  distinct  toes, 

(htrioiorufn^  is  based  npon  correct  principles,  naked  jaws,  and  retractile  head  and  neck.    In 

but  the  anther  has  attempted  to  unite  too  many  the  snb-family  eryptodhet  the  head  and  neck 

distinctive  characters  under  one  head,  and  has  may  be  retracted  completely  under  the  middle 

lo  this  way  originated  a  most  sesquipedalian  of  the  carapace,  the  head  is  conical  and  the 

and  ill-sounding  nomenclature.    He  establishes  eves  lateral,  and  the  plastron  either  immov- 

8  <nrders,  itrepnchrota,  or  reptiles  with  twisted  able,  movable  anteriorly,  or  both  anteriorly 

body  (cmhidiansX  tterrichratOy  or  those  with  and  posteriorly;  in  the  sub-£Eimily |>2^rod^e9 

•did  boor  (chelonians),  and  eamtmehrota^  with  the  head  and  nock  are  retractOe  only  on  one 

iilded  body(8anrians  and  batrachians). — ^Wagler,  side  of  the  opening  of  the  carapace,  the  head  is 

lo  1880,  published  at  Munich  his  "Natural  Sys-  depressed,  the  eyes  on  the  top,  and  the  toes  5 

tern  of  Amphibia,''  based  essentially  on  their  or  4.    The  first  sub-family  contains  the  genera 

organization.    He  established  8  orders  in  the  6irftii<>(Fleming),  e?iiy«(Duro.,  very  extensive), 

euMS,  as  followB :  1,  the  U$tudine$ ;  2,  the  cro-  tetnmiz  (Lesson),  platy$temon  (Gray),  emysaif- 

codiHans;  8,  the  lizards;  4,  the  serpents;  5,  mt (Dum.),  stot<n»typu#  (Waaler),  and  etnos^^r- 

the  angun  (blind worm,  &c.);  8,  e<Bcilia;  7,  nan  (Wagler) ;  the  second  sub-family  comprises 

nmm  (frogs  and  salamanders) ;  and  8,  khthyodei  tiie  genera  peUacephalus  (Dum.),  podoenemiM 

jUrens,  menobranchs,  A».),  from  their  fish-like  (Wa^er),  pentonyx  (Dum.),  itemotherus  (Bell), 

SDrms.    He  includes  248  genera. — J.  Mtlller  in  plaUmyi  (Dum.),  ehelodina  (Fitz.),  and  ehelys 

1882,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Anatomy  and  Natu-  (Dum.).    8.  PotamiUt^  or  nnviatile  tortoises, 

ml  History  of  Amphibia,"  treats  only  of  batra-  with  distinct  toes,  fleshy  lips,  8  nails,  flat  cara- 

ehians  and  serpents,  dividing  Uie  former  into  pioe  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and  plastron  pro- 

the  soaly  and  the  naked,  contrasting  the  pecu-  longed  behind  and  before  to  conceal  the  limbs, 

ISarities  of  their  bony,  respiratory,  generative,  or  narrow  and  without  appendages.    It  con- 

and  tegumentary  systems,  and  their  metamor-  tdns  the  genera  gymnopru  (Dum. ;   trionyx^ 

phoses ;  serpents  he  divides,  according  to  ana-  GeofiV.)  and  eryvtopui  (Dum.).    4.  Thalamtet^ 

tomical  structure,  into  mierottomata,  with  non-  or  marine  turtles,  with  toes  motionless  and 

dilatable  mouth  (4  families),  and  maeroitomata,  united   into  flattened  swimming  appendages, 

with  dilatable  mouth  (7  families,  whose  charac-  with  the  carapace  corneous  and  scaly  or  covor- 

ttrs  are  taken  principally  from  the  form  and  ed  with  a  leathery  skin,  containing  the  genera 

disposition  of  the  teeth).    It  is  full  of  valuable  ehelonia  (Brongn,)  andsphargis  (Merrem).    The 

anatomical  details,  and  IS  illustrated  by  excellent  order  of  saurians  they  divide  into  8  families, 

ficnree,  eq>ecially  of  the  osteology  of  the  bead  whose  characters  had  been  previously  given  by 

of  the  smaller  serpents  of  the  oi^er  mieroito-  other  authors,  especially  Oppel,  Fitzinger,  Cu- 

fwfg. — ^In  chronological  order  would  come  here  vier,  Wagler,  ana  Wiegmann,  based  upon  the 

the  classification  of  Duro^ril  snd  Bibron,  whose  form  and  organization  of  the  tongue,  the  nature 

work,  Brpitoloaie  ghUrale^  <m  hUUnre  natu-  of  the  integuments,  and  the  disposition  of  the 

rdU  compute  de»  reptile*  (10  vols.  8vo..  1884-  toes ;  the  crocodilians  form  a  natural  transition 

*54),  is  the  most  extensive  ever  publbned  on  from  the  chelonians,  and  the  order  gradually 

this  subject;    though  more  recent  observers  descends  through  the  iguanas  and  lizards,  tlic 

have  introduced  some  changes,  their  classifies-  chalcidians,  and  scincks  to  the  serpents.    The 

tloa  may  be  considered  as  representing,  on  the  order  is  characterized  by  an  elongated  body, 

whole,  the  actual  state  of  herpetology.    When  scaly  or  shagreened,  without  carapace,  feet  gcn- 

tbeir  work  was  commenced,  in  1884,  the  mate-  erally  with  unguiculated  fingers;  tail  lengthen- 

rliJs  at  their  command  numbered  about  850  ed,  with  a  transverse  cloaca  toward  the  oase  ; 

species,  which  number  they  largely  increased,  usually  lids  and  a  tympanum  apparent ;  ribs, 

Tbey  divide  reptiles  into  the  4  orders  of  chelo-  sternum.  Jaws  with  teeth  and  the  halves  united, 

idans  or  tortoises,  saurians  or  lizards,  ophidians  no  metamorphosis,  and  hard-shelled  eggs.    1. 

or  serpents,  and  batrachians  or  fh)gs  and  sala-  The  oipidiote^  or  crocodilians,  have  the  head 

BMnders.    The  order  of  chelonians  (character-  without  plates,  the  skin  provided  with  corneous 

lasd  by  a  short,  oval,  convex  body,  covered  laminn  or  scales,  the  hind  feet  scrai-palmated, 

with  carapace  and  plastron,  4  limM,  and  ab-  shields  on  the  back,  crested  tail,  with  tne  tongue 

Mooe  of  teeth)  they  divide  into  4  fitmilies  :  1.  not  sheathed  and  attached  all  around  to  the 

Ok§nUm^  or  terrestrial  tortoises,  having  the  lower  Jaw.    There  are  8  sub-genera  :  alligator 

ftet  with  inunovable  fingers,  united  into  round-  (Cuv.),  with  5  species  ;  erocodilu*  (Guv.),  with 

•d  stumps,  provided  with  hoof-like  ends  ;  the  8  species ;  and  gavialii  (GcofTr.),  witli  one  spc- 
eanyane  much  arched,  generally  united  into  a    cies.    2.  The  ehelopode»y  or  chameleons,  with  a 

ilB|^  pi^e,  but  in  the  genus  dniatit  movable  ringle  genus,  chameleo  (Brongn.)  and  14  species, 

porterioriy,  and  the  pla^on  generally  immor-  (See   Ohamxlboii.)     8.    The   atealabotei^    or 

M^  iMtiDOTaUe  anteriori^iatbe gwwijPfiii.  geekoi,  wMob,  with  their  T  genera,  have  been 
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described  under  Gbcko.  4.  Tlie  plaiffnotei  skin.  The  $aurophthdlme$  inolnde  25  genera, 
(with  wide,  flat  back),  varaniaos,  or  monitors,  among  which  are  teineus^  gongyliUy  iepg,  angtiiif 
have  tlie  head  without  plates,  the  skin  scaly  and  and  (leantiaSy  with  84  species.  (See  Blindworm, 
tnberenlated ;  the  hind  toes  free  at  the  base,  and  and  Scinok.)  The  (tphiophthalmea  comprise  5 
ft  long,  flattened,  bifurcated  tongue ;  the  2  gen-  genera  with  8  species,  among  them  the  4-lined 
era  are  taranus  (Merrem),  with  12  species,  and  lizard  of  Brazil;  the  typhlophthalmes,  with  rudi- 
Modmfna  (Wiegnmnn),  with  a  single  species,  mentary  eyes,  contain  only  2  genera,  each  with 
6.  The  eunota^  or  ig^anians,  have  a  scaly  body,  a  single  species,  dibamua  (Dum.)  of  New  Guinea, 
generally  a  crest  on  the  back  and  tail,  the  tongue  and  typline  (Wiegm.)  of  southern  Africa.  The 
uee  at  the  end,  well  developed  lias,  and  free  last  2  tamilies  comprise  the  snake-like  reptiles, 
unguiculated  toes.  This  family  contains  many  without  feet,  true  lizards,  but  erroneously  class- 
more  ^nera  than  any  other,  and  has  been  di-  ed  by  many  authors  with  ophidians.  The  or- 
vided  into  2  sub-famllies,  pleurodbntes  and  aero-  der  ophidians,  as  described  by  them  in  1844, 
dontei^  the  former  having  the  teeth  simply  ap-  included  about  520  species,  the  general  chnrao- 
plied  to  the  internal  edge  of  the  maxillary  ters  being :  an  elongated  rounded  body,  with- 
groove.  very  near  together,  and  not  conical  and  out  limbs;  mouth  with  pointed  teeth ;  bones 
pointed,  the  latter  having  them  implanted  in  of  Jaws  movable  on  each  other  and  dilatable ; 
the  very  substance  of  the  Jaws,  looking  like  a  single  occipital  condyle ;  no  distinct  neck,  nor 
molars  posteriorly  and  like  canines  in  front,  and  concha,  nor  external  auditory  foramen,  nor  moY- 
none  on  the  palate.  The  pleurodonts,  nearl  v  able  lids ;  skin  coriaceous,  extensible,  scaly,  cov- 
all  American,  number  81  genera,  among  which  ered  with  an  epidermis  falling  off  in  a  single  piece, 
are  anolis^  hoHlueus,  and  iguana^  with  95  species ;  They  make  5  sections  or  sub-orders,  as  follows : 
the  acrodonts,  mostly  Asiatic  and  African,  and  I.  OpoterodonUs  or  scoUeophidea,  vermiform 
none  American,  have  15  genera  and  58  species,  non-venomous  serpents,  with  families  epanodon' 
among  which  are  thedragonsandagamas.  6.  The  tieru  or  typhlopiens  (6  genera),  and  eatodoniem 
autosaureSj  or  lacertians,  have  the  head  covered  (2  genera).  II.  AglyphodonteB  or  azemiophidei, 
with  corneous  plates,  and  the  body  with  imbri-  non-venomous  serpentB  like  the  boas  and  py- 
cated  scales  lai^est  on  the  abdomen ;  body  and  thons ;  with  families:  1,  holodontiens  or  pytho-' 
tail  much  elongated ;  tongue  free,  fleshy,  and  nians  (6  genera) ;  2,  aproterod&ntieni  or  tortri- 
bifurcated  at  the  point.  They  have  been  divided  cians,  boas,  anacondas,  &c.  (12  genera);  8, 
into  2  sub-families,  pleod&ntet,  with  solid  teeth,  acroehordiens,  with  8  East  Indian  genera ;  4, 
and  eeladonles,  with  teeth  hollow  at  the  base.  ealamarieM^  with  9  genera  (none  in  Earope) ; 
The  pleodonts,  separated  into  2  groups  accord-  5,  upSrolisiiens,  with  4  East  Indian  genera ;  6, 
ing  as  the  tail  is  compressed  laterally  or  simply  plagiodontiens,  with  one  Asiatic  genus  ;  7, 
conical,  include  10  genera,  among  which  are  coryphodontienB^  with  one  genus  (including  our 
the  safeguards  and  ameiva^  with  21  species,  all  black  snake) ;  8,  Uodontiens^  with  9  genera 
American,  and  mostly  tropical.  The  coelodonts,  (various  colubers)  ;  9,  lyeodontiem,  with  15 
also  divided  into  2  groups  according  as  the  toes  sub-genera;  10,  leptognathiens^  with  18  gene- 
are  fringed  or  ridged  or  not,  include  9  genera,  ra;  11,  syneranteriens,  with  4  genera  (tropin 
among  which  are  laeerta  and  eremias^  with  48  danottu  and  eoronella);  and  12,  dituranterienM^ 
species,  all  belonging  to  the  old  world.  7.  The  with  10  genera  {heterodon^  kc,).  III.  OptithO" 
eifcZtMatirtfi,  or  chalcidians,  have  the  head  covered  glyphes  or  aphSberaphidet,  coluber-like,  veno- 
with  polygonal  scales;  rounded  body,  naked  or  mous  to  small  animals,  having  posteriorly  one 
covered  with  annular  scales,  and  generally  with  or  more  long  and  grooved  teeth ;  with  families: 
a  lateral  fold  or  groove ;  tongue  short,  flat,  free,  1,  oxyeephaliens,  with  4  genera;  2,  stenoeepha- 
divided  at  the  point  They  are  divided  into  2  lienSy  with  4  genera  in  Central  and  South 
saMamili^ptyehopleureSy  with  true  imbricated  America ;  8,  anitodontienB^  with  8  genera,  prin- 
scales,  and  glyptodermet^  in  which  the  skin,  cipally  from  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Ameri* 
apparently  naked,  is  arranged  in  rings  of  quad-  ca;  4,  plcUyrhiniens,  with  8  genera  in  the  warm 
rangular  tuberculated  integument.  The  pty^o-  regions  of  America  and  Asia,  spending  much 
pleureiy  or  chalcidians  proper,  comprise  12  gen-  of  their  time  in  water ;  5,  seytaliens,  with  6 
era,  among  which  are  §onuru$^  gerrhanotuSy  genera,  chiefly  South  American,  whose  wid* 
ofhi§aunUy  and  ehaleidei^  with  80  species,  prin-  and  frequently  tumed-up  snouts  indicate  sob- 
cipally  African  and  American.  The  glyptoder-  terranean  habits;  6,  dipiodUns,  with  8  generti 
metj  or  amphisbenians,  include  4  genera,  with  African,  American,  and  Asiatic.  IV.  ProUrth 
15  species,  of  which  amphMmna  numbere  10.  glyphe$  or  apiatophidfs^  with  grooves  in  tlM 
^ee  AJIPH18B.SNA,  and  Glass  Snaks.)  8.  The  anterior  fangs,  more  venomous  than  the  latt 
Upido9aure9^  or  scinooids,  have  the  head  oov-  section,  and  including  2  families :  \^  eonoeerqua^ 
eared  with  corneous  plates  and  the  body  with  with  9  genera,  among  them  elap§,  hungartu^ 
imbricated  scales,  tongue  firee  and  slightly  di-  and  nafa ;  2,  platycerque»^  with  6  genera,  liv- 
▼ided  at  the  tip,  and  a  dirtinct  tympanum,  ing  in  water  in  the  tropics,  characterize<1  by  • 
They  ara  divided  into  8  sub-families  aoconiing  to  flattened  tail.  Y.  8oUnoglyphe$  or  thannt^* 
the  atructure  of  the  eyes:  iaurophthalmea,  wiih  phide$,  the  most  venomous  of  all  serpenta,  con* 
8  lids  as  in  sanrians,  ophiophthatmei^  with  mero  taining  the  fbmilies:  1,  vipSri&fu,  with  6  genera  $ 
mdimenta  of  lids  as  in  ophidians,  and  typhlopA"  and  2,  erotalUm  (rattlesnakes),  with  7  gen«ra« 
fkalmm^  in  whieh  the  ^es  are  covered  with  The  last  order  of  reptiles,  the  batraoliUuM,  tbef 
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oharaoterizo  as  follows;  body  naked;  2  oooip-  na;  2,  monopnoa:  a, strepiatyliea^  with  orders 

ital  condyles;  no  distinct  nock ;  limbs  absent,  ophidia  and  MuriOf  and  S,  manimottylieOy  with 

S,  or  4^  and  of  varions  proportions,  and  the  toes  orders  ehelonia  and  erocadilia,   Hilne-Edwards^ 

generally  without  nails;  sternum  usually  dis-  in  his  Coun  iUmentaire  tPhutoire  naturelle 

tinct,  never  united  to  the  ribs,  which  are  either  (1855),  divides  the  vertebrata  or  ottiotoairei 

absent  or  short;   no  prominent  male  sexual  into  2  sub-branches;  in  1,  the  aUantoidieiu,  ho 

organ;  eggs  with  soft  non-calcareous  envelope;  places  with  mammals  and  birds  the  class  of 

the  young  generally  undergoing  metamorpho-  reptiles,    with    the   orders    ehelania,    $auria^ 

ais;  with  or  without  a  tail.    Their  8  sub-or-  and  ophidia;  and  in  2,  cmdUantoidienB.  witli 

dersare:  I.  P^rc^Ti^^M  (without  limbs),  serpent-  fishes,  ho  places   the  batrachians,  witn    the 

like,  with  a  single  family,  ophio^hne*  or  elcilicH^  orders  anurcL^  urodela^  perennibranehia^  and 

i/et,  including  4  genera,  of  which  cacilia  is  the  etxciluB, — ^There  are  several  German  systems  of 

best  known.      II.  Arwurti  (tailless),  with  the  classification,  which  deserve  notice  in  regard  to 

groups  pkarUroglois^Sj  having  a  distinct  fleshy  reptiles.    Yon  Baer,  in  1826-'8,  in  his  verte- 

tongue,  and  phrynagloMCiy  in  which  thb  organ  brate  or  doubly  symmetrical  type,  rises  from 

is  not  distiuct.     The  1st  group  contains  the  osseous  fishes  to  amphibia  in  which  lungs  are 

fiunilies:  1,  ranifarmes  (common  frogs),  with  formed,  the  branchial  fringes  remaining  in  the 

16  genera  and  more  than  50  species;  2,  hykB-  sirens  and  disappearing  in  the  urodela  and 

former  (tree  frogs),  with  16  genera  and  more  anura;  thence  to  reptiles,  which  acquire  an 

than  60  species ;  3,  bvfon\formes  (toads),  with  allantois,  but  have  no  umbilical  cord,  nor  wings, 

12  genera  and  nearly  40  species.    The  2d  group  nor  air  sacs,  the  last  two  being  characteristic 

contains  the  single  family  pipaformes^  with  the  of  birds.    Van  Beneden,  in  his  Anatotnie  earn- 

Snera  dactylethra  (Cuv.)  and  pipa  (Lauren ti).  parte  (Brussels,   about  1855),  makes  reptiles 

L  UrodSUi  (tailed),  with  the  groups  atreto-  and  batrachians  the  8d  and  4th  classes  in  his 

dirti  (with  neither  branchical  openings  nor  hypocotyled<me$  or  hypovitellians  (terUhrata% 

gills),  with  the  family  salamandridfs  (contain-  in  whidi  the  vitellus  enters  the  body  from  the 

uig  16  genera),  and  the  trematod^es,  with  the  ventral  side;  the  reptiles  he  divides  into  cro- 

fiunilies  proteidt*  (with  4  genera)  and  amphiu-  eodili,  ehehmii,  ophidii,  saurii,  pterodactyli^ 

tnidei  (with  2  genera). — ^MoLeay,  in  the  JJor^s  simoiauri^  plesiosauri.  and  iehthyoMuri ;  and 

Bntomologicm  (1810-^21),   divides  the  animal  the  batrachians  into  tahyrinthodontei^  perame- 

kingdom  into  5  great  circles,  each  containing  5  Zto,  anura^  urodela,  and  Upidonrenia,    Vogt, 

nnaller  ones;  the  5  groups  of  the  class  reptiles  in  his  Zoologischs  Brirfe  (1861),  bases  his  dassi- 

he  considers  to  stand  in  the  following  natural  fication  on  the  contrast  between  the  embr}-o 

order:  1,  the  chelonians;  2,  emydo-saurians,  or  and  the  yolk,  and  makes  the  reptiles  and  am- 

crocodiles ;  8,  saurians ;  4,  dipod  or  2-footed  phibians  the  8d  and  4th  classes  in  the  verte- 

serpents;   and  5,  apod  or  true  serpents — the  brata,  or  animals  with  the  yolk  ventral ;  in  rcp- 

eztremities  of  the  column  seeming  to  meet  in  tUes  he  includes  the  orders  ophidic^  $auria^ 

the  ehelodina  longicollie  (Gray),  and  the  whole  pterodaetylia^  hydroiauria^  and  cheUmia ;  and 

forming  a  group  distinguished  from  birds  by  m  amphibia  the  orders  lepidota^  apodOy  eau- 

being  cold-blooded,  and  from  am[)hibia  by  hav-  data,  and  anura.    These  classifications  are  im- 

ing  2  auricles  to  the  heart,  by  undergoing  no  portant,  as  showing  tlie  tendency  of  modem 

metamorphosis,  and  by  a  different  method  of  gen-  zoology  to  combine  embryological  with  external 

eration.    One  great  defect  of  this  classification  and  structural  characters,  in  establishing  the 

is  that  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  view  the  fossil  natural  divisions  among  animals;  for  full  de- 

enaliosaurian  reptiIes.--Swainson,  in  his  *^Natu-  tails  and  interesting  remarks  on  these  and  other 

nl   History  of   the   Monocardian   Animals^*  systems,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  *^ Essay 

SArdner's  « Cyclopasdia,"  vol.  ii.,  1889),  like  on  Classification"  in  Prof.  Agossiz's  "Contri- 

cLeay,  makes  a  distinct  class  of  the  amphibia,  butions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 

Aod  divides  reptiles  into  5  orders:  1,  emydo-  States,"  vol.  i. — ^T.  Rymcr  Jones,  in  the  article 

iturians,  or  crocodiles ;  2,  chelonians,  with  fom-  ^*  Reptilia,"  in  the  *^  Cyclopaddia  of  Anatomy 

ilies  Uitudinida,  emydaj  trionyeida^  ehelonidce,  and  rhysiology,"  vol.  iv.,  gives  the  following 

and  ehelydridcB ;  8,  enaliosaurians  {ichthyoaau-  classification,  considering  the  batrachians  as  a 

riM,  &c.);  4,  ophidians,  with  families  hydrophi-  separate  class:  Order  I.  chehnia^  with  the  sin- 

dm^  erotalida^  eoluherida,  anguidcB^  and  am-  gle  family  teetudinida;  II.  $auria^  with  fiuni- 

fkitibetnida ;   and  5,  saurians,   with  families  lies  eroeodilida,  laeertidtr,  iguanid<r,  geekotida^ 

ckamalionida^  iguanidcB^  lacertidcf,  agamid<B^  ehamaleoniday  and  scincida;  and  III.  ophidia, 

and  jamrkto.— -Straus-Dnrckheim,  in  his  Traite  with  families  anguidtr,  eerpfntidep^  and  caeilia- 

d^anatomie  eomparatite  (1848),  divides  his  8d  da, — Van  der  Iloeven,  in  his  ^^  Handbook  of 

olasa,  or  reptiles,  into  the  8  orders  of  saurians.  Zoology"  (English  translation,  1858),  thinks  De 

ophidians,  and  batrachians,  making  a  separate  BlainvUle  went  too  far  in  elevating  the  batra- 

and  4th  class  of  the  chelonians,  with  the  single  chians  into  a  class,  and  goes  back  toward  the 

order  of  ^fu^tna^^.—Stannius,  in  tho2dvolmno  old  fourfold  division,  adding  however  2  orders. 

of  the  2d  edition  of  his  *'  Manual  of  Compara-  He  divides  reptiles  into  2  sections :  diflopnoa 

tive  Anatomy"  (Berlin,  1854-'6),  in  the  class  or  poiloderma,  breaUiing  by  lungs  or  gills  and 

17,  reptilia,  makes  2  subclasses:   1,  dipnoa^  with  smooth  skin;   and  haplopnoa,  breathing 

with  ordov  urodela^  hatraeiiuj  and  ffffmnophiQ*  Ij  limga  only,  and  with  a  mmIj  akin.     The 
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diflopTwa  compriso  8  orders:  I.  OphiomarpAa,  are  scattered  throngh  the  scientific  journals, 

witb  the  family:  1,  caciliOy  and  single  genus  De  Kay,  in  tJie  ^^l^atural  History  of  New 

emnlia,    JL  Saurobatraehi,  with  families:   8,  York''  (1B42),  divides  its  reptiles  into  the  or- 

proUadat^  and  8,  milamandriiia.    III.  Batra-  ders:  1,  ehetonia,  with  family  ehelonida;  2, 

ML  witn  family  4  of  the  same  name.    The  iOMria^  with  families  seinddoi  and  agamida; 

haplopnoa  continue  the  orders,  as  follows :  IV.  and  8,  ophidia,  with  families  eoltiherida  and 

Opkiaia^  with  families:   5,  viperina;  0,  ela-  erotalida.    The  amphihia  he  divides  into  the 

ptna;  *l^hydropJui;  Q^asineopJies;  9,  eolubri'  feunilies  ranid^  Batamandrida^  nrenida,  and 

na;  lOyOerochirditia;  11,  pythonina;  12,  ey*  amphiumidcB,    Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  "Essay  on 

Undropnes;  18,  rhinophes;  14,  typhlina;  and  Classification"  (1857),  insists  on  the  separation 

VL  amphi$b€ena.    Y.  >S!»t^rti,  with  families:  Id,  of  the  amphibians  as  a  class  from  the  reptiles, 

9evMO%dn;  17,  ganaaauri;  16,  laeertini,  with  from  the  different  manner  in  which  their  struo- 

the  tribes  lacerUBy  ameivoy  and  monitores;  19,  tural  plan  is  carried  out;  the  former  breathe 

iguanoidei;  20,  cKomcdeonidei ;  21,  (uealdboUB;  by  lungs  or  gills,  undergo  metamorphosis,  lay 

and  22,  croeodilinu    YI.  Cheloni,  with  family  a  large  number  of  small  eggs,  and  have  a  nakd 

28  of  the  same  name. — ^First  in  the  order  of  skin ;  iho  latter  are  covered  with  homy  scales, 

American  classifications  of  native  reptiles  is  lay  few  and  comparatively  large  eggs,  breathe 

that  of  Harlan,  given  in  the  "Journal  of  the  by  lungs,  and  undergo  no  marked  transformar 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural   Sciences''  tion;   these  differences  require  special  ways 

(vols.  V.  and  vi.,  1826).  He  adopts  Brongniart's  and  means  in  framing  their  structure,  which 

4  orders,  dividing  them  as  follows:  l^hatrachict^  ought  to  rank  them  as  distinct  classes.    Prof, 

divided  into  8  sections  according  to  the  mode  Agassiz  divides  his  5th  class,  or  amphibians, 

of  respiration ;  the  1st  has  the  branchial  open-  into  8  orders,  eacilicB^  iehthyodi,  and  anura; 

ings  persistent^  as  in  amphiuma  and  menopomcL  and  the  6th  and  higher  class,  reptiles,  into  4 

the  2d  with  persistent  branchiae,  like  siren  and  orders,  terpentes,  saurii,  rhizod<mte»,  and  testvr 

menobranehuSj    and   the   8d    with    decidaous  dinata.    In  part  ii.  of  his  Ist  volume,  above 

bcmnchis,  breathing  by  lungs  in  the  adult  state  referred  to,  he  divides  ^e  order  testudinata 

(salamanders,  frogs,  and  toads);    2,  ophidia,  into  the  sub-orders :  1,  <;A«^u  (0pp.),  with  2 

with  6  North  American  genera;  8,  sauria^  with  families,  ehelonioidm  and  tphargidmcB  ;  2,  amy- 

6  genera;  and  4,  chelonia,  with  8  families  of  da  (0pp.),  with  7  families,  trionychidai^  chely- 

Ixmd,  fresh  water,  and  sea  tortoises,  with  2,  8,  aidm^  hyaraspididcB^  ehelydroidcB^  einostemaida^ 

and  2  genera  respectively.    Dr.  J.  E.Holbrook,  emydotdcB^  and  testudinina,  A  large  part  of  the 

in  his  ^^  North  American  Herpetology  "  (5  vols.  1st  and  all  of  the  2d  volume  is  taken  up  in  the 

4to.,  1842),   adopts  tlie  4  orders  of  ehelonia,  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  North 

sauria,  ophiditty  and  hatrachia;  in  the  ehelonia^  American  tcstudinata,  with  numerous  iUustra- 

taurio,  and  tailless  hatrachia^  he  follows  es-  tions. — The  above  are  the  principal  systems  of 

sentially  the  arrangement  of  Dumeril  and  Bi-  herpetology,  and  are  sufficient  to  show  the  pro- 

bron ;  in  ophidia  he  prefers  Cuvier's  classified-  gress  of  this  branch  of  zoology,  and  its  gradual 

tion ;    and  in  the  tailed   hatrachiay  a  system  approach  toward  a  natural  method  of  classifica- 

partly  from  Cnvier  and  partly  from  Fitzinger.  tion.    Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  su^ect 

It  is  very  valuable  to  tlie  American  student,  into  its  details  are  referred  to  tlie  list  of  an* 

both  for  its  ludd  descriptions  and  excellent  il-  thors  in  the  work  of  Dum6ril  and  Bibron,  and 

lostrations.     Messrs.  Baird  and   Girard  have  in  the  foot  notes  to  the  essay  of  Prof.  Agassiz. 

published  in  the  ^^  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  HERRERA,  Fernando,  a  Spanish  poet,  snr- 

Institution''     (1858)    a   catalogue    of  North  named  ''the  Divine,'' bom  in  Seville  in  1584^ 

American  serpents,  of  the  families  erotalid<B^  died  in  1597.    Although  an  ecclesiastic,  many 

eMbrida^  hndiBj  and  typhlopidm ;  of  85  genera  of  his  verses  are  amatory  effusions  addressed 

they  make  22  new,  and  of  119  species  54  new.  to  a  lady,  said  to  have  been  the  countess  of 

Mr.  Baird  has  publbhed  a  revision  of  the  Gelves,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  names 

North  American  tailed  hatrachia,  with  new  of  Estelln,  Eliodora,  and  Agla&    His  best  poems 

genera  and  species,  in  the  ''  Journal  of  tlie  are  mostly  sonnets,  odes,  and  elegies.    An  edi- 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences"  (vol.  i.,  2d  series,  tion  of  his  works  was  published  at  Seville  in 

1850),  adopting  the  2  groups  of  Dumeril  and  1582.    His  prose  writings  remdning  are :  JU- 

Bibron,  atret^lera  and  trematodera.    In  the  laeion  de  la  gtterra  de  Ohipre  y  ntceso  de  la 

same  ioumal,  voL  iii.,  1858,  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  hatalla  de  Lepanto  (8vo.,  Seville,  1572),  and  a 

E.  Hallowell  on  the  caducibranchiate  batrachi-  translation  of  Stapleton's  liie  of  Sir  Thomas 

ana,  including  the  fEonilies  edlamandridcB^  seirO'  More.    His  contemporaries  mention  poems  on 

notidoy  pUurodetidOy  pleihodontida^  bolitogha^  the  batUe  of  the  giants,  the  rape  of  Proserpine, 

iid(By  amhy$tomid(B,  tritonidc^  eUipsoglomdcB^  and  Amadis,  and  a  Spanish  history  to  the  time 

and  hemidaetylidcB,    Mr.  J.  Le  Conte,  in  the  of  Charles  V .,  which  have  not  been  preserved. 

'' Proceedings   of  the    Academy  of  Natural  HERRERA,  Jost  Joaquin  de,  a  Mexican 

Sciences"  (vol.  vii.,  1854),  gives  a  catalogue  of  president,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 

the  American  testudinata,  whi<^  he  divides  century,  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  May  15, 

into  8  ftmilies,  corresponding  to  sea,  fresh  1851.    He  participated  in  many  of  the  events 

water,  and  land  tortoises.    Other  catalogaes  that  have  occurred  in  Mexico  since  the  days  of 

of  Ameriosn  reptiles,  more  or  less  extensive,  Itorbide.    He  was  elected  provisional  prcsidenti 
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Dm.  0,  IMjtaad  soon  Afterward  eonsiitatioiiAl  omintry  cnstoma,  mannen,  and  pr^adioet. 
prMldent.  He  was  in  fitTor  of  the  reoognition  From  this  humble  retreat  the  long  parliament 
of  Texan  independence,  and  oppoaed  to  £e  war  qfected  him  In  1648,  and  he  retomed  to  London, 
with  the  United  States,  and  was  charaed  by  where  be  gladly  resumed  the  society  of  such  of 
Paredes  with  seeking  to  dismember  the  Mexican  his  old  associates  as  were  living,  bnt  led  a  some- 
onion  by  negotiating  with  the  latter.  The  what  precarioos  existence,  depending  upon  the 
whole  army  soon  prononnoed  against  him,  and  assistance  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  in  1647 
he  was  deposed,  Dec.  80, 1846,  and  succeeded  by  and  1648  he  published  his  **  Noble  Kumbers^^  and 
Paredes.  Uerrera  was  excluded  from  military  **  Hesperides,  or  Works  Humane  and  Divine,** 
command  until  the  battle  of  Gerro  Gordo  (April  which,  like  a  stanch  royalist,  he  dedicated  to 
18,  1847),  in  which  he  took  part.  After  the  ^  the  most  illustrious  and  most  hopeful  Prince 
establishment  of  peace  with  the  United  States  Charles."  On  this  occasion  he  dispensed  with 
he  was  again  elected  president  (June  8.  1848).  the  prefix  of  Reverend,  and,  in  consideration  of 
He  endeavored  to  restore  order  in  the  finances,  the  class  of  readers  who  wouldperuse  his  work^ 
bat  his  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the  disturbed  announced  himself  os'' Robert  Herrick,  Esquire." 
eondition  of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  His  patron,  however,  at  the  restoration,  did 
by  Arista,  Jan.  15,  1851,  and  died  soon  after-  nothing  better  for  him  than  to  reinstate  him  in 
ward.  He  was  much  esteemed  on  account  of  his  old  living,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
his  high  personal  character,  and  was  very  favor-  of  his  days.  Herrick  was  essentially  a  lyric 
ably  disposed  toward  this  country.  poet,  and  the  focUity  with  which  he  wrote  is 

HERRERA  Y  TORDESILLAS,  Aktonio  db.  recognized  in  the  multitude  of  little  pieces, 

a  Spanish  historian,  bom  in  Cuellar  in  1549,  died  amatory.  Anacreontic,  and  pastoral,  which  his 

in  Hadrid,  March  29, 1625.   Vespasian  de  Gon-  works  contain.    His  frequent  indelicacy  is  the 

aga,  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  whom  he  mvest  charge  which  has  been  brouffht  against 

was  secretary,  recommended  him  to  Philip  II.,  him.    In  that,  however,  he  but  fufiowed  the 

who  appointea  him  chief  historiographer  of  the  fashion  of  the  cavalier  poets,  among  whom,  not- 

Indies  and  one  of  the  historiographers  of  Cas-  withstanding  his  profession,  he  is  reckoned;  and 

tile.    The  most  interesting  of  his  worlu  is  his  the  hearty  gavety  and  natural  tenderness  which 

Mistoria  general  de  Ice  heMoe  de  la$  CasUllanoe,  gleam  through  his  lighter  works  show  that  he 

em  lae  ielaey  tierraftrmadel  mar  oceano  (4  vols,  was  less  Infiuenced  by  licentious  feelings  than 

kii^  Madrid,  1601),  containing  the  best  account  by  a  gross  taste.    His  serious  pieces  are  unex- 

we  have  of  the  progress  of  events  in  America  oeptionnble  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  have 

from  1492  to  1554.    An  enlarged  edition  of  the  generally  less  poetical  merit.    Inferior  to  sev- 

ori^nal  work  was  printed  under  the  title  of  De-  eral  of  his  contemporaries  in  various  oualitietf, 

mnpeien  de  lae  Jndiae  oeeidentaUe  (4  vols.  foK,  indebted  to  them  occasionally  for  choice  tnought9. 

Madrid,  1780).    He  wrote  several  other  histori-  he  will  nevertheless  live  long  in  the  languaffe  bv 

eal  works,  among  them  a  general  history  of  many  charming  little  poems,  polished  with  all 

the  world  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  the  refinement  of  art,  and  unsurpassed  in  melody 

HERRICK,  RoBEBT,  on  English  poet,  bom  of  numbers.    For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 

in  London,  Aug.  20, 1591,  died  in  Oct.  1674.  after  Herrick's  death  his  works  lay  neglected. 

Sf  the  liberality  of  a  rich  uncle,  Sir  Willjam  In  1810  a  selection  from  the  **  Hesperidcs'^  was 

errick,  he  was  enabled  to  finish  his  cduca-  edited  by  Dr.  Nott,  nnd  since  then  several  ex- 

tioD  at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where  ho  took  cellent  editions  have  been  published  in  Eng^ 

the  degree  of  M. A.    For  many  years  after  land  and  America,  including  one  by  Prof.  Child 

leaving  tlie  university  he  seems  to  have  pur-  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1S56).    A  new  edition 

■oed  a  gay  and  dissipated  corcer  in  Ix)naon,  of  his  poetical  works  was  published  in  London 

in  the  companionship  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  in  1859.    Manv  of  his  shorter  songs,  such  as 

ohoioe  spirits,  to  whom  he  was  probably  known  *'  Cherry  Ripe'^and  *^  Gather  ye  rose-buds  while 

•■  a  wit  and  a  poet    Finding  this  mode  of  life  ye  may,^^  have  been  set  to  music. 
less  profitable  than  agreeable,  he  took  orders,        HERRING,  the  general  name  of  the  family 

and  in  1629  was  presented  by  Charles  I.  to  the  ehtveid^r^  of  the  malacoptorous  or  soft-rayed 

Ticarage  of  Dean  Prior,  near  Totness,  in  Devon-  abdominal  fishes.    The  family  has  been  divided 

ahire.    To  a  man  of  his  habits  the  change  of  by  Valenciennes,  according  to  the  position  of 

ioene  must  have  seemed  like  a  species  of  exile ;  the  teeth,  size  of  the  ventrals,  length  of  the 

but  notwithstanding  the  disgust  with  which  he  anal,  and  projection  of  the  lower  Jaw,  into  16 

was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  new  home  and  genera,  of  which  the  best  known  and  most  im- 

iHociates,  his  cheerful  but  rather  free  muse  portant  are  c/t(;Mo  (the  herring),  A^irfn^/af the 

appears  to  have  thriven  in  this  rural  solitude,  sprat),  rogtnia  (the  white  bait),  aloea  (the  uiad 

His  poems  written  at  this  time  abound  in  lively  and  pilchard  or  sardine),  and  engraulieiftif^  an- 

descriptions  of  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  and  chovy  and  red  fif«h).    The  last  has  been  describ- 

Us  fancy  revelled  in  amatory  verses,  after  the  ed  under  Anchovt,  and,  as  tlie  others  will  be  no- 

ftohion  of  the  day,  to  beauties  whom  his  ima-  ticed  in  their  regular  order,  the  herrings  proper 

pination  was  forced  to  supply,  for  his  small  wiU  alone  be  noticed  here.    The  generic  cnarac- 

Boosehold  comprised  onlv  himself  and  his  old  tersof e/tfpea(Cuv.)are  small  pre-maxillaryteeth. 

hooaemaid  Prudence  Baldwin.    Some  of  these  with  very  fine  ones  also  on  the  maxillary  ana 

piacM   also  ooDtaia  oniooa  iUwIniUoiM  of  ij^iiiphyiial  portion  oftbelowerjaw,  larger  teeth 
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in  a  longitndiiud  band  on  the  vomer  and  centre  grate  in  inunense  shoak  in  ^ring,  summer,  and 
of  tongue,  and  a  few  decidnoos  ones  on  the  pal-  antomn  to  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ate  bones;  body  elongated  and  compressed,  ica.  Yarrell  and  other  modem  observers  doubt 
iritli  roonded  back,  and  sharp,  keel-like  abdom-  this,  and  maintain  that  these  fish  merely  come 
inal  edge ;  scales  larae,  thin,  and  easily  remov-  from  deep  water  to  the  shores  in  their  spawning 
ed;  a  ringle  dorsal  fin,  and  8  branchiostegoos  season,  making  no  very  lengthened  journeys, 
rays ;  month  large,  and  lower  jaw  the  longer ;  and  by  no  means  the  migrations  described  by 
the  air  bladder  is  very  large,  and  the  number  Pennant  and  the  older  naturalists;  at  any  rate 
of  long  and  slender  bones  among  the  muscular  they  are  found  on  both  the  American  and  En- 
fibres  very  great ;  the  branchial  openings  are  ropean  coaste  at  all  seasons,  but  sometimes  dia- 
wide,  and  &e  gills  remarkable  for  the  length  appear  for  years  from  certain  localities,  proba- 
of  their  fringes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  bly  as  their  favorite  food  is  abundant  or  scarce, 
live  but  a  short  time  out  of  water,  indeed  dying  and  they  have  not  been  observed  on  their  re- 
80  soon  that  ^'  dead  as  a  herring"  is  a  conmion  turn  northward.  Wherever  they  come  from^ 
English  saying.  The  herrings  do  not  ascend  they  appear  in  vast  shoals,  covering  the  surfiuM 
rivers  like  the  alewife  and  shad. — ^The  com-  of  the  sea  for  miles;  they  afford  food  for  rapa- 
mon  American  species,  or  blue-back,  some-  clous  birds  and  aquatic  animals,  and  supply  ma* 
times  erroneously  cdled  ^English  herring,"  is  terial  for  one  of  the  most  important  nsheriea. 
the  C.  elongata  (Lesueur) ;  it  varies  in  length  They  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different  lati- 
from  12  to  15  inches ;  the  color  above  is  deep  tudes  and  in  limited  localities,  being  generally 
bine,  tinged  with  yellow,  with  silvery  sides  largest  and  in  best  condition  in  the  north ;  the 
and  lower  parts ;  opercles  brassy,  and,  like  the  time  of  spawning  is  various,  as  we  have  springy 
sides,  with  metallic  reflections ;  irides  silvery  summer,  and  autumn  herrings.  Notwithstand- 
and  pupils  black.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  ing  the  destruction  of  these  fish  by  man  and 
of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  animals,  their  nTmibersdonotdimini8h,a  fact  not 
Scotia ;  it  is  generally  most  abundant  from  astonishing  when  it  is  remembered  that  about 
March  to  May,  but  according  to  Mr.  Perley  70,000  ova  exist  in  each  female,  a  large  portion 
is  caught  on  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick  of  which  might  be  unfecundated  or  destroyed 
during  every  month  of  the  year,  precluding  the  and  yet  enough  remain  to  stock  the  ocean.  The 
idea  wat  it  is  a  migratory  fish.  In  the  spring  regularity  of  their  appearance  and  their  im- 
it  is  often  caught  in  seines  and  sweep  nets  to  mense  numbers  have  made  them  the  pursuit  of 
the  amount  of  100  barrels  or  more  in  a  single  man  from  the  earliest  times ;  the  herring  fish- 
night  ;  it  is  eaten  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked,  ery  of  France  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
when  salted  bringing  $3  a  barrel;  the  young  the  11th  century,  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
fish,  called  spirling,  make  excellent  bait  for  cod,  300  years  earlier,  and  both  have  proved  ex- 
being  cauffht  in  nets  and  sold  for  about  $1  50  a  cellent  schools  for  the  hardy  seamen  for  the 
barrel.  Until  within  the  last  20  years  this  her-  mercantile  and  naval  service  of  these  countries 
ring  was  very  abundant  on  our  coasts,  frequent-  In  the  words  of  Lac^pdde,  the  herring  is  one 
ing  the  harbors  of  Cape  Cod  in  myriads  from  of  those  natural  productions  whose  use  has  de- 
March  till  June ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  cided  the  destiny  of  nations ;  caprice  and  lux- 
eomparatively  rare ;  in  Massachusetts  bay  great  ury  render  valuable  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  silk, 
ouantities  were  formerly  caught  by  nets  when  but  necessity  demands  the  herring  of  the  north- 
following  the  light  of  a  large  torch  in  a  swiftly  em  ocean.  Political  economists  in  England, 
rowed  boat  Tne  herring  &hery  seems  to  have  France,  and  Holland  have  always  regarded  this 
been  prosecuted  by  the  pilgrims,  and  we  read  of  fishery  as  of  the  greatest  national  importance, 
the  herring  *^  wear'*  at  Plymouth  having  been  in  its  influence  on  die  marine  service,  as  a  source 
rented  to  8  men  for  a  term  of  3  years.  Dr.  of  profitable  industry  at  home  and  of  extensive 
Btorer  considers  Uie  brit,  C.  minima  (Peck),  commerce  abroad.  The  produce  of  the  herring 
the  young  of  this  species.  When  this  herring  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  in  1855  was  897,468 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Long  Island  souna  bbls.,  being  an  increase  of  157,111  over  the  pre- 
in  1817,  it  was  mistaken  for  the  English  her-  vions  year.  The  total  number  of  persons  en- 
ring,  and  it  was  gravely  stated  that  it  followed  gaged  in  them  was  94^155 ;  41,602  men  and 
the  British  squam-on  thither  in  the  attack  upon  boys  and  11,747  boats  being  employed  in  the 
Stonington  in  1814.  Several  other  American  shore  curing  department.  In  1856,  609,988^ 
species  are  described  in  Dr.  8torer^s  *^  Synopsis  bbls.  of  herrings  were  cured,  and  347,611^  bbla. 
of  the  Fishes  of  North  America."— The  com-  exported.  The  whole  quantity  caught  was  717,- 
mon  herring  of  Europe  {C,  harengu^  Linn.)  is  6734  bbls.,  of  which  337,443  bbls.  were  taken 
from  10  to  13  inches  long,  having  the  back  and  on  tne  coast  between  Northumberland  and  the 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sides  sky-blue  with  a  Lewes.  The  yield  from  the  same  fishing  pounds 
tinge  of  sea-green ;  belly  and  sides  bright  sil-  in  1858  amounted  to  393,035  bbls.  In  France, 
very ;  cheeks,  gill  covers,  and  irides  tinged  with  180  vessels  of  8,000  tons  burden  are  engaged  in 
gold.  The  food  of  the  herring  i^pears  to  be  catching  herrings  for  salting,  and  the  annual 
chiefly  minute  crustaceans  and  worms,  and  yield  is  about  8,350  tons.  About  100  of  these 
sometimes  its  own  fry  and  other  small  fish.  It  vessels  are  owned  at  Boulogne,  where  the  fish- 
ia  the  popular  belief  that  the  herrings  retire  in  ery  is  better  organized  than  anywhere  else  in 
winter  to  the  arctic  regiona,  whence  they  mi-  France.    About  470  vesaela  witii  a  burden  of 
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10,000  tons  are  also  engaged  in  taking  herrings  to  dear  groand  for  the  new  settlement,  to  whidi 

to  be  sold  fVesh ;  they  capture  annnallj  abont  the  brethren  gave  in  1724,  when  the  first  meet- 

14,770  tons.    The  Dutch  fisheries,  which  were  ing  house  was  inaugurate<l,  the  name  of  Herm- 

ODce  verj  flourishing,  have  greatly  declined,  hut  (protection  of  the  Lord),  in  token  of  their 

On  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  700,000,-  fiiiith  in  ProTidence.      Some  deriTe  the  name 

000  have  been  taken  in  a  year,  and  sometimes  Hermhuter  (the  Lord^s  watch)  from  a-passago 

20,000,000  in  a  single  fishery.    In  most  of  the  in  tlie  84th  psalm :  ^  To  watch  the  door  in  the 

northern  countries  of  Europe  large  Quantities  house  of  my  God.''    Herrnhut  is  distinguished 

are  annually  captured.    For  a  detailca  account  by  the  stillness,  cleanliness,  and  order  which 

of  the  habits  and  fishery  of  the  herring,  the  prevail  in  it     It  is  the  central  point  of  the 

reader  is  referred  to  vol.  xx.  of  the  ffutaire  Moravians,  who  numbered  in  1859  about  11,000 

naturelle  da  pomum^  by  Cuvier  and  Yalenci-  members  in  Earope.    Generally,  but  especially 

ennes,  by  whom  several  other  species  are  de-  in  the  nlainness  of  their  dress,  tbey  bear  some 

teribed. — ^The  history  of  this  fish  is  connected  resemblance  to  the  members  of  the  society  of 

with  many  strange  superstitions  and  beliefs ;  Friends.    The  young  girls  wear  deep  red  rib- 

their  sudden  disappearance  has  in  various  places  bons ;  unmarried  women,  pink ;  married,  blue ; 

been  attributed  to  fires  on  the  shores,  the  dis-  and  widows,  gray  or  white.    A  committee  of 

charge  of  cannon^  and  tlie  action  of  steamboat  elders  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Berthels- 

wheels.    De  Kay  alludes  to  a  satire  on  such  dorf  has  presided  since  1789  over  the  affairs  of 

wild  conjectures!  n  a  statement  before  the  house  the  community,  in  place  of  Zinzendorf,  who  on 

cf  commons  in  England,  as  follows :  ^^  A  cler-  his  death  in  1760  bequeathed  to  it  his  estate  of 

grman  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  having  signified  that  name.    The  cemetery  of  Herrnhut  com- 

his  intention  of  taking  the  tithe  of  fish,  it  was  mands  a  lovely  view,  a  sort  of  cliff  or  group  of 

considered  to  be  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  rocks  (llutberg)  surmounted  by  a  temple  or 

|>rivileges  and  feelings  of  tlie  finny  race,  that  look-out  house  rising  above  it.    The  sales  rooms 

not  a  single  herring  has  ever  since  visited  that  for  the  manufactures  produced  by  the  Herm- 

part  of  the  shore.'^  hnters  are  extensive.    The  principal  of  them 

HERRING,  John  Fbkdkbio,  an  English  are  colored  pnper  (ir<rrmAMftfr  Popi^),  candles, 
painter,  bom  in  Surrey  in  1796.  His  father  and  especially  linen  {Hermhuter  Leinwand)^ 
was  a  London  tradesman,  an  American  by  birth,  which  branch  of  industry  may  be  said  to  have 
and  his  own  taste  for  painting  seems  to  have  been  first  naturalized  in  Snxony  by  the  indefati- 
been  incited  by  the  sight  of  the  St  Leger  race  gable  exertions  of  the  brethren.  Herrnhut  con- 
st Doncaater,  whither  he  had  gone,  when  a  boy  tains  a  museum  of  natural  history  collected  by 
of  18,  in  search  of  employment.  His  highest  Moravian  missionaries  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
ambition  thenceforth  was  to  paint  a  race  horse,  world.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  fW)m 
and  for  18  years,  part  of  which  time  he  was  time  to  time  general  svnods  are  held  there, 
the  driver  of  a  stage  coach,  he  persevered  in  his  when  all  the  bishops  and  elders  of  the  Moravi- 
efforts  until  he  achieved  a  reputation  in  this  ans  are  represented.  The  lost  synod,  held  June 
dass  of  subjects  second  to  that  of  no  painter  in  8,  1857,  was  attended  bv  60  Moravian  delegates 
England.  For  33  years  he  took  the  portraits  of  from  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
the  winners  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  and  (See  Moravians.) 

painted  an  immense  number  of  racers  and  ra-        HERSCHEL,  Cabouke  Lucrstia,  sister  of 

dng  scenes  for  eminent  patrons  of  the  turf.  Sir  William  Herschel,  bom  in  Hanover,  March 

Of  late  years  he  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  16,  1750,  died  there,  Jan.  9,  1848.    She  lived 

his  subjects,  and    executed   scenes  from   the  in  Hanover  till  her  22d  year,  when  she  went 

turn  yard,  in  which,  although  the  horse  is  still  to  England  to  Join  her  brother  William  at  Bath. 

the  prominent  obiect,  man^  other  animals  and  Here  she  turned  her  attention  to  astronomy, 

a  variety  of  fowls  and  birds  are  introduced,  giving  great  assistance  to  her  brother,  not  only 

Many  of  these  are  extensively  known  through  taking  the  part  of  an  amanuensis,  but  frenuent- 

engravings,  which  have  considerable  popularity  ly  performing  alone  tlie  long  and  complicated 

in  the  United  States,  where  some  of  his  best  (uilculations  mvolved  in  the  observations.    For 

pictures  have  also  been  exhibited.  her  valuable  assistance  to  the  great  astronomer 

HERRNHUT,  a  small  Saxon  town,  in  the  she  received  a  pension  from  George  III.    Mcan- 

eircle  of  Bautzen,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  while  she  took  her  own  separate  observationft 

to  Zittau,  distant  from  the  former  city  57  m.;  of  the  heavens,  with  a  small  Newtonian  tele- 

pop.  1,000.    It  is  the  mother  colony  of  the  sect  scope  which  her  brother  had  made  for  her. 

of  Moravians,  established  in  1722  by  descend-  With  this  she  devoted  herself  particularly  to  a 

ants  of  the  ancient  Moravian  and  Ik>hemian  search  after  comets,  and  between  1786  and  1805 

brethren,  who  were    driven  from  their  own  discovered  alone  8  of  these  bodies,  of  5  of  which 

ooantry  by  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.    On  she  was  the  first  observer.     Her  contributions 

their  arrival  in  Saxonv  they  enlisted  the  sym-  to  science,  most  of  them  in  her  brother^s  works 

ptthy  of  the  pious    Count   Zinzendorf,  who  and  under  his  name,  are  very  valuable.    She 

granted  them  an  asvlum  and  land  on  his  estate  took  the  original  observations  of  several  remark- 

of  Berthelsdorf,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  able  nebuln  in  her  brother^s  catalogue,  and 

fMmder  of  the  sect    A  monument  marks  the  computed    the   places  of  his   2,500  neDulm. 

plaoe  whtn  be  oamad  tbe  fint  tree  to  be  MM  Hiimb<Mt  ipeeks  of  a  still  unresolved  nebula. 
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hATing  Dcarlj  the  same  shopo  as  and  lying  near  goyernment    Daring  bis  absenoe,  in  188ft,  the 

the  elliptical  nebula  of  Andromeda,  as  £soov-  royal  astronomical  society  again  voted  him  their 

ered  by  his  friend  Miss  Herschel.    In  1798  she  gold  medal,  and  on  his  return  honors  were 

Snblislied  her  '^  Catalogue  of  Stars  taken  from  heaped  upon  him.  The  royal  society  proposed 
[r.  Flamsteed's  Observations,  contiuned  in  the  to  make  him  their  president,  but  he  was  unwill- 
aeoond  volume  of  the  Historia  CcslestU,  and  not  ing  to  accept  the  office.  In  1888,  at  the  coro*- 
inserted  in  the  British  Catalogue,  with  an  In-  nation  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  was  created  a 
dex  to  point  out  every  observation  in  that  vol-  baronet  In  1889  he  received  the  degree  of 
imie  belonging  to  the  stars  of  the  Britbh  Cata-  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1842  he  was  elected 
logue ;  to  which  is  added  a  collection  of  Errata  lord  rector  of  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  It 
that  should  be  noticed  in  the  same  volume.''  was  not  till  1847,  9  years  after  his  return  from 
This  work  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  the  Cape,  that  the  results  of  his  observations 
royal  society,  and  contained  some  660  stars  there  were  poblished,  when  they  appeared  in  a 
which  had  been  omitted  bv  the  framers  of  large  4to.  volume  entitled  *^  Results  of  Astro- 
the  British  catalogue.  After  her  brother^s  death  nomical  Observations  made  during  the  Years 
she  returned  to  her  native  city,  and  there  pass-  1884-'8  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the 
ed  the  rest  of  her  days.  In  1828  she  completed  completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole 
a  catalogue  of  the  nebnl®  and  stars  observed  surface  of  the  Visible  Heavens,  commenced  in 
by  her  brother,  for  which  she  received  a  gold  1825."  This  work,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
medal  from  the  astronomical  society  of  London,  able  and  valuable  of  our  time,  is  divided  into  7 
and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  it  portions  :  1,  ^^  Nebulte  of  the  Southern  Hemi* 
HERSCHEL,  Sib  John  FsBOEmo  William,  sphere ;"  2,  *^  The  Double  Stars  of  the  Southern 
an  English  astronomer,  born  in  Slough  in  1790.  Hemisphere ;"  8,  ^'  Astronomy,  or  the  Numeri- 
The  only  son  of  the  distinguished  Sir  William  cal  Ejmression  of  the  Apparent  Magnitudes  of 
Herschel,  he  followed  closely  in  his  father's  Stars  ;'^  4,  ^^  The  Distribution  of  Stars,  and  the 
footsteps.  He  was  graduated  at  St  John's  col-  Constitution  of  the  Galaxy  in  the  Southern 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1818.  He  now  turned  all  Hemisphere  ;"  5,  *^  Observations  of  Halley'a 
his  energies  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  Comet  (as  seen  at  the  Cape  toward  the  close  of 
astronomy,  and  in  1820  published  his  ^*  Collec-  1835),  with  Remarks  on  its  Physical  Condition 
tion  of  Examples  of  the  Application  of  the  Cal-  and  that  of  Comets  in  general ;"  6,  ^^  Observap 
cuius  to  Finite  Differences."  About  1825  he  tionsof  the  Satellites  of  Saturn;"  7,  ^Obser* 
began  his  observations  in  sidereal  astronomy,  vatioDs  of  Solar  Spots."  His  residence  at  the 
to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  himself,  partly  in  Cape  gave  not  only  valuable  additions  to  astron- 
conjunction  with  Sir  James  South,  and  the  re-  omy,  but  also  to  meteorology.  He  suggested 
suits  of  his  observations  for  8  years  were  com-  the  plan  of  taking  simultaneous  meteorological 
municated  to  the  royal  astronomical  society  in  a  observations  at  different  places  on  given  days, 
aeries  of  catalogues,  the  first  appearing  in  1825,  and  embodied  his  views  on  the  plan  in  his  *^In- 
for  which  he  received  from  them  their  gold  med-  structions  for  Making  and  Registering  Meteoro* 
aL  In  1880  he  published  important  measure-  logical  Observations  at  various  Stations  in  South- 
ments  of  1,286  stars,  which  he  found  witli  his  20  ern  Africa"  (1844).  Before  going  to  the  Cape 
feet  reflector.  In  1880  he  wrote  for  the  of  Good  Hope  he  added  800  nebu&  to  the  cata- 
"Enoydopasdia  Metropolitana"  a  treatise  on  logue  of  his  father,  and  on  his  return  published 
^  Sound,"  and  for  the  same  worl^  in  1881,  a  a  catalogue  of  2,049  nebula)  of  the  southern  hem- 
treatise  on  the  ^Theory  of  Light"  In  Lardner's  isphere  and  their  positions,  500  of  which  were 
'^  Cyolopsddia"  he  published  a  '^  Preliminarv  before  entirely  unknown.  He  also  added,  while 
Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  at  the  Cape,  1,081  double  stars,  and  in  meas- 
and  a  '^  Treatise  on  Astronomy."  About  the  uring  the  angles  of  positions  and  the  distances, 
some  time,  too,  he  wrote  several  experimental  of  the  stars  from  each  other,  found  that  many 
essays  on  different  branches  of  chemistry,  mag-  of  them  have  very  rapid  orbital  motions.  He 
netism,  and  optics.  His  great  enterprise  was  his  made  many  interesting  observations  on  the 
expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  take  milky  way.  *'  This  remarkable  belt"  he  says^ 
observations  of  the  whole  firmament  of  the  *^  examined  through  a  powerful  telescope,  is 
southern  hemisphere.  Taking  with  him  the  same  found  (wonderful  to  relate)  to  consist  entirely 
instruments  fa  20  feet  reflector  with  an  18^  inch  of  stars  scattered  by  millions,  like  glittering 
aperture,  and  e  7  feet  achromatic  with  a  5  inch  dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  heav- 
aperture)  which  he  had  used  in  the  northern  ens."  Again,  he  conjectures  from  his  ingen- 
hemisphere,  that  his  results  might  be  compared  ions  combinations  of  photometric  calculations, 
with  nis  former  ones,  he  arrived  at  the  Cape,  that  if  the  stars  in  the  great  circle  of  the  mUkr 
Jan.  15,  1884,  and  settled  at  Feldhuysen,  about  way,  which  he  saw  in  bis  20  feet  reflecting  tel- 
6  miles  from  Table  bay.  He  examined  care-  escope,  were  newly  risen  luminous  oosmical 
fully  and  measured  the  stars  of  the  southern  bodies,  it  would  require  2,000  years  for  a  ray 
afaea,  and  comf  -  -  —  -  - 
of  the  heavens' 
ftther.    His 

tire  expense  of  which  was  defirayed  by  himself^  air,  and  on  the  Magellanic  clouds,  are  all  very 

tbongh  an  ample  indemnitiy  waa  offered  him  hj  valiuible.    He  giTOS  the  whde  number  of  stera 
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regiftoredf  down  to  the  TUi  magnitode  inoliiiivo^  miific  for  Ms  rapport.    Ho  is  Mud  to  Lato  been 

as  from  1S,000  to  16,000.    He  caloolated  the  engaged  in  militivy  bands  and  at  concerts,  bnt 

thiolmess  of  Satam^s  ring^  and  made  it  to  be  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  stories  relating 

not  mnch  over  100  miles,  a  very  interesting  to  this  period  of  his  life.    It  is  certain,  how- 

fiu^  when  we  consider  that  the  breadth  of  the  ever,  that  he  earned  his  living  hj  music.    He 

ring  is  88,860  miles,  and  its  distance  from  the  was  engaged  near  Leeds,  and  at  Doncaster  and 

planet  over  22,200  miles.    Sir  John  Herschel  Pontofract,  in  concerts  and  oratorios.     After- 

did  not  confine  his  attention  to  astronomy.    He  ward  he  became  organist  at  Halifax,  and  in 

calculated  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  1766  organist  at  the  Octagon  chapel  in  Bath, 

calling  its  density  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  In  the  latter  place  he* first  turned  his  attention 

unity,  found  that,  under  any  hypothesis  as  to  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  particularly  to  the 

its  atoms,  it  *^  would  require  a  fraction  having  construction  of  optical  instruments.    In  1774 

at  least  1,870  figures  in  its  denominator  to  ex-  he  had  constructed  for  himself  a  large  reflect- 

press  its  tenuity  in  the  interplanetary  space."  ing  telescope.    As  an  optician  alone,  Herschel 

Again,  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  bemg  of  would  have  earned  a  great  reputation,  by  the 

m^orm  densitj^  at  equal  heights  above  the  level  iounense  improvements  which  he  effected  in 

of  the  sea,  and  its  density  diminishiog,  as  it  is  the  size  ana  nuurnifving  power  of  the  tele* 

both  heavv  and  elastic,  in  ascending,  the  npper  scope.    While  at  Bath  he  constructed  no  fewer 

strata  are  less  dense  tlian  the  lower  ones,    ^ow,  than  200  Newtonian  telescopes  of  7  feet  focus, 

if  the  temperature  is  constant,  and  heights  160  of  10  feet,  and  about  80  of  20  feet,  and  did 

i^ve  the  earth  are  taken  increasing  in  arith-  far  more  than  any  one  who  had  preceded  him 

metical  proportion,  it  ought  to  follow  that  the  in  uniting  to  the  best  advantage  the  magnify- 

densities  of  the  strata  of  air  will  decrease  in  ing  power  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the 

geometrical  proportion.    Sir   John  Herschel,  telescope.     Either  one  of  these  qualities  may 

however,  has  shown  that  the  decrease  is  much  eosUy  be  strengthened,  but  at  the  expense  of 

more  rapid,  and  that  a  perfect  vacuum  exists  at  the  other,  and  the  exact  proportion  m  which 

the  hei^t  of  80  or  90  miles  above  the  earth,  they  must  be  united  to  render  the  greatest 

and  alK>  that  three  fourths  of  all  the  atmo-  amount  of  light  effective  was  a  problem  which 

spheric  air  is  within  4  miles  of  the  earth's  rar-  required  the  closest  calculation  and  the  most 

face.    He  also  computed  tlie  mean  temperature  careful  experiments  to  solve.     With  one  tele- 

of  space  to  be  — 289®  F.   The  question  concern*  scope,  magnifying  227  times,  Herschel  began  a 

ing  the  absorption  of  lights  which  gave  rise  to  careful  survey  of  all  the  stars,  serially ;  and 

mnoh  discussion,  particodariy  in  its  connection  while  examining  the  constellation  of  Gemini, 

with  the  undnlotory  theory  of  light,  was  very  he  noticed  (March  18,  1781)  that  one  of  them 

iddy  answered  by  mrscbel  in  his  paper  on  the  appeared  unusually  hu'ge,  and  a  second  exami- 

^  Absorption  of  Light  by  Colored  Media."    He  nation  of  it  showed  it  to  be  also  out  of  place. 

has  made  some  important  discoveries  in  photo-  finally  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  comet,  and  it 

gnmhy,  and  produced  from  chemical  compounds  was  so  published  in  the  '^  Philosophical  Trans- 

and  the  juices  of  plants  the  most  beautiful  chro-  actions'^  (1781).    Thb  announcement  drew  the 

matic  effects.    Sir  John  Herschel  contributed  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  supposed  comet, 

to  tlie  ^^  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry"  (1849  and  they  began  to  endeavor  to  compute  its 

and  1861),  and  wrote  *' Outlines  of  Astronomv"  course.    The  president  Saron  first  pronounced 

Q860 ;  new  ed.  1868),  and  *^  Essays,  from  the  it  to  be  a  planet,  and  then  Lexell  and  Laplace, 

Edinburgh  and  Quarterlv  Reviews,  with  Ad-  almost  simultaneously,  computed  its  elements, 

dreases  and  other  Pieces^^  (1867).    During  the  and  found  it  to  have  an  elliptical  orbit,  whose 

year  1848  he  filled  the  chair  of  president  of  the  great  axis  was  about  19  times  greater  than  that 

nqral  astronomical  society.    In  1860  he  was  ap-  of  the  earth,  and  the  period  of  its  revoluUon  to 

pointed  master  of  the  mint,  which  ofiSce  he  held  be  84  years.    Herschel  had  taken  no  part  in  the 

Ull  1866,  when  his  health  made  it  advisable  for  mathematical  calculations,  but  on  its  being  pro- 

him  to  resign.    In  1856  he  was  nominated  to  nounced  a  planet,  he  proposed  to  name  it  the 

the  distinguished  honorary  position  of  one  of  8  Greorgium  Sidus.    It  has  oiten  been  called  Her- 

foreign  associates  of  the  French  academy  of  sci-  schel  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  but  the  name 

ence.    His  authority  in  scientific  matters  is  uni-  Uranus,  applied  to  it  by  Bode,  has  been  general- 

versally  respected,  and  while  his  numerous  obser-  ly  adopted.    Herschel  now  turned  his  attention 

rations  and  discoveries  will  always  make  his  most  carefnlly  to  this  planet,  determined  the 

name  a  great  one  in  the  annals  of  flcience,  his  un-  apparent  diameter  (about  4")  for  its  mean  dis- 

ambitious  pursuit  of  trutli  has  earned  for  him  the  tance  from  the  earth,  and  discovered  its  6  satel- 

citeem  ana  good  will  of  his  contemporaries.  lites,  revolving  in  a  plane  nearly  perpendicular 

HERSCHEL,  Sib  Wiluam,  an  English  as-  (at  an  angle  of  78''  68')  to  its  orbit,  and  con- 
tronomer,  born  in  Hanover,  Nov.  16, 1788,  died  trary  to  the  order  of  signs  (that  is,  from  east  to 
in  Slough,  near  Windsor,  Aug.  28,  1822.  His  west).  These  important  discoveries  attracted 
fiither,  a  musician,  educated  him  to  his  own  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  Herschel  re- 
profession,  and  at  the  age  of  14  placed  him  in  ceived  fh>m  George  III.  a  pension  of  £400 
tiia  band  of  the  Hanoverian  foot  guards.  In  and  a  house  near  Windsor,  first  at  Datchet, 
1TS7  he  went  to  England  to  seek  bis  fortune^  and  finally  at  Slough.    With  funds  advanced 

^  hare  ibr  some  years  he  devoted  hioMlf  to  by  the  king,  Uerachd  constructed  his  celebrated 
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40  tet  nieetiag  teleseope,  tiM  weM  qweiikB  known  tint  tiiestais  were  not  fixed,  but  bad  a 
of  wUsh  was  4  feet  in  diameler,  S|  indbea  proper  motion.  HencbeU  firom  the  proper  mo- 
tkicA^  and  over  S^OOO  Ibn  in  weigiiL  Tlw  tioBs  of  about  20  stan,  with  great  peneitntioiu 
piano  mhTor  of  the  instrament  was  dapenwfd  dhined  that  oar  srstem  was  moTing  in  the 
widi,  and  Uie  obserrer  sat  in  a  swinging  diair  direetiaa  of  X  Hercalia»  a  point  whose  right  as- 
wttk  bis  bai^  to  the  object  obserrcd.  and  finng  oenrion  is  270%  and  north  declination  25\  Be> 
the  object  end  of  the  tnbe,  in  which  the  image,  side  diseoreriog  the  sat^tes  of  his  own  planet* 
bj  an  mdination  of  the  speenlnm,  was  thrown  Herschd  discorered  two  new  satdKtes  of  Sat- 
to  one  side  and  obsenred  throogh  a  nngje  kna^  nm,  now  called,  from  their  being  next  the  ling^ 
He  ooi^iectnred  that  with  this  instrument  18i,*  the  first  and  second,  and  determined  the  n>- 
000,000  stars  mi^t  be  seen  in  the  miUrr  waj.  tation  of  the  rings  of  the  planet  to  be  in  10  h. 
— Thoogh  Hersttel  added  an  almost  nnpree^  d2  m.  He  found  also  that  the  time  of  the  rota- 
dented  nomber  of  new  bo^es  to  the  {danetary  tion  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  was  Just  eqnal 
sjstem,  Tet  his  ^ory  is  greatest  in  sidereal  to  the  period  of  their  rerolntion  aboot  the 
aaCronomr,  of  whu^  he  laid  almost  the  foonda-  planet  When  his  age  made  it  advisable  for 
tiona.  His  leading  diseoveries  in  this  branch  mm  to  discoDtiDoe  his  obserrations  in  the 
of  the  science  were  the  fdlo  wing:  I.  The  binary  hearens^  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  prop- 
systems  of  stars,  and  the  orbits  of  scTeral  re-  erties  of  heat  and  light.  He  also  gare  some 
votring  stars.  Doable  stars  had  been  noticed  raloable  opinions  cooceming  the  spots  on  the 
even  before  the  introdnction  of  the  telescope ;  son,  sttribatiDg  them  to  occasional  openings  in 
but  while  Herschel  was  observing  them  to  learn  the  lominons  coating,  which  seems  to  be  always 
their  annual  parallax,  he  noticed  a  steadilj  in*  in  motion. — Sir  William  Herschel  married,  in 
creasing  change  in  their  position  and  distance ;  1788,  Mrs.  Marj  Pitt,  a  widow  lady  of  con- 
and  in  1808,  23  rears  after  he  began  his  obser-  siderable  fortune,  and  had  br  her  one  son,  John, 
rations,  he  announced  in  the  '^Philosophical  whose  name  is  no  leas  distinguished  in  the  annals 
Transactions"  his  discorery  that  both  stars  were  of  science  than  that  of  his  &ther.  Miss  Caro> 
rontJnnaHy  circulating  round  their  common  cen-  line  Herschel  was  also  his  constant  companion 
tre  of  graritr,  and  all  his  instances  hare  been  and  as»stant  at  Slough.  Herschel  contributed 
confirmed.  IL  He  classified  the  nebula,  and  ad-  papers,  sometimes  several  in  a  year,  to  the  '*  Phi- 
rocated  the  nebular  hypothesis,  since  disproved  losophical  Transactions'^  from  1780  to  1815. 
bj  thedisooveries  made  with  the  great  telescope  HERTFORD,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  X.  C,  bordering 
of  Lord  Rosse.  He  discovered  that  these  nebu-  on  Vs.,  bounded  £.  by  Chowan  and  Nottoway 
loos  spots  cover  at  least  jl^  of  the  risible  firma-  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Meherrin,  whi<ji 
roent,  and  in  1302  he  indicated  the  positions  of  unites  with  the  Nottoway  to  form  the  Chowan ; 
2.500  nebulso  or  dusters  of  stars.  He  classified  area,  320  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,142,  of  whom 
them  as :  1,  clusters  of  stars ;  2,  nebnlie  proper ;  3,716  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  cov- 
3,  nebulous  stars.  In  his  nebular  hypothesis  ered  in  part  with  pine  and  cedar  woods,  which 
(^*  Philosophical  Transactions,^  1811)  he  sup-  furnish  large  quantities  of  timber,  tar,  and  tor- 
poaes  the  starry  matter  to  have  been  once  in  a  pentine  for  exportation.  The  agricultoral  pro- 
state of  indefinite  diffusion,  and  that  it  has  been,  ductions  in  1850  were  288.805  bushels  of  In- 
daring  ^  an  eternity  of  past  duration,'*  ^  break-  dian  com,  97.055  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  270 
ing  np"  by  condensation  toward  centres  more  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  grist  mlDs,  6 
or  leas  remote ;  that  the  milky  way  is  a  relio  saw  mills,  and  11  churehes.  The  Chowan  river 
of  this  former  state  of  things ;  that  where  con-  is  navigable  by  sloops  along  the  border  of  the 
densation  has  gone  on  more  energetically,  we  county.  Or^uiized  in  1759,  and  named  after 
hare  nebulte  with  a  gradually  or  rapidlV  in-  the  marquis  of  Hertford.  Capital,  Winton. 
creasing  brightness  toward  the  centre ;  if  still  HERTFORDSHIRE,  or  Hebts,  an  inknd  co. 
more  eneigetic,  a  nucleus,  or  a  planetary  neb-  ofEngland,  bounded  N.  by  Cambridgeshire,  £.  by 
nla ;  next  a  nebulous  star,  which  he  supposes  Essex,  8.  by  Middlesex,  and  W.  by  Buckingham- 
cor  sun  to  be,  and  the  zodiacal  light  a  relic  of  shire  and  Bedfordshire ;  area,  611  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
its  nebula;  and  finally  the  completely  formed  in  1851,  167,298.  Its  principal  rirers  are  the 
stars  may  be  assumed  to  be  merely  consolidated  Colne  and  Lea  with  their  tributaries,  aflBuents 
nebulm.  lU.  The  law  of  grouping  the  entire  of  the  Thames,  and  some  smaller  streams  flow- 
risible  firmament.  He  ^*  gaugea  ^  the  hearens,  ing  to  the  Ouse.  Part  of  the  New  river,  wluch 
by  counting  the  whole  number  of  stars  visible  supplies  London  with  water,  is  within  the  ahire^ 
in  the  field  of  his  20  feet  reflector,  and,  taking  and  is  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  along  the  ral- 
the  average  for  each  region,  determined  thus  ley  of  the  Lea.  The  Grand  Junction  canal 
the  general  population  of  the  sky.  The  result  passes  through  the  county.  It  is  also  traversed 
showed  a  remarkable  and  steady  *law  of  de-  by  the  London  and  North- Western  and  Great 
crease,  firom  the  central  zone  of  the  milky  way  NorUiem  railways,  while  the  Eastern  Oonntiea 
in  oj^Kttite  directions  to  the  northo'n  and  railway  skirts  the  S.  E.  boundary.  Agriculture  ia 
southern  poles.  This  discovery  assigned  a  law  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  There  are 
to  the  distribution  of  all  the  risible  bodies  of  many  Roman  and  other  antiquities,  of  which  the 
the  unirerse  in  space.  lY.  The  determination  most  prominent  are  St  Albania  abbey  and  the 
of  the  fact  of  the  motion  of  our  system,  and  ruins  of  Berkhamstead  castle,  and  Roystone 
the  direction  of  that  motion.  It  waa  already  ohorehandcare.  HertfwdriureratamadnMDi- 
roL.  ix^ — 10 
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bers  to  ptrliament,  nimelj,  S  for  the  countj,  graduated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  estab- 

and  2  from  the  town  of  Hertford.  liahed  church  at  the  age  of  22,  was  appointed 

BERTHA,  iEBTHA,  or  Hkbthus,  the  goddess  curate  to  his  &ther,  afterward  removed  to 
of  earth,  ancientlj  worshipped  by  the  ifistii,  Biddeford,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
Lombards,  Angles,  and  many  other  Germanic  1750,  sncceeded  to  his  two  livings  at  Weston 
tribes  established  below  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  Favell  and  Collingtroe.  He  was  noted  for  his 
regions  of  the  Baltic.  The  name  and  nature  of  benevolence,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  being  well 
the  divinity  correspond  to  the  Airtha  of  the  skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  LiUin.  In  1746 
Ooths,  the  Eorthe  of  the  An^lo-Saxons,  the  he  published  his  *^  Meditations  and  Oontempla- 
old  German  Erda,  and  the  Latm  Terra.  The  tions,''  which  have  been  widely  read  and  ad- 
Scandinavians  caUed  her  Jord;  according  to  mired.  In  1753  appeared  his  "Remarks  on 
them  she  was  daughter  of  Annar  and  of  Night,  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  Letters  on  History  ;*^  in 
sister  of  Dagur  or  Day  by  the  mother^s  side,  1755,  his  "  Theron  and  Aspasio,"  a  work  on 
wife  of  Odin,  and  mother  of  Thor,  and  thought  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  redemption.  Beside 
to  be  the  same  as  Frigga.  The  myth  is  one  sermons,  and  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
found  in  all  religions,  of  the  identification  of  published  letters  to  Wesley  and  to  Lady  Frances 
the  female  principle,  or  of  generation  and  fer-  Shirley,  and  edited,  with  a  preface,  Bumham's 
tility,  with  the  earth.  The  earth  being  the  all-  "Pious  Memorials,"  and  Jenks^s  "Devotions.'* 
nourishing  mother,  it  was  naturally  believed  His  works,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  pub- 
that  Hertha  sympathized  with  mankind,  and  lished  in  1797  (7  vols.  8vo.,  London),  and  nave 
the  myth  of  the  revival  of  spring  gradually  be-  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
eame  for  the  vulgar  a  faith  that  she  visited  HER  VET,  Johk,  Baron  Hervey  of  Ickworth, 
them  in  person  at  stated  times.  These  visits  an  English  politician  and  poet,  bom  Oct.  15, 
took  place,  according  to  Tacitus,  on  a  sacred  1696,  aied  Aug.  5,  1748.  He  was  the  eldest 
island  in  the  Baltic,  where  the  chariot  of  Her-  son  of  John  Hervev,  first  earl  of  Bristol  of  that 
tha  was  kept  When  the  goddess  had  descend-  name.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ap- 
ed fit>m  the  throne  of  Odin,  she  was  believed  pointed  in  1716  gratleman  of  Uie  bedchamber 
to  take  her  seat  in  the  chariot  Heifers  were  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  acquired  at  court 
then  harnessed  to  it,  and  she  was  drawn  amid  a  reputation  for  gallantry  which  excited  the 
festivity  over  the  land.  Fmally  the  goddess,  or  Jealousy  of  Chesterfield.  He  was  looked  upon 
nther  her  wagon,  on  returning  to  the  holy  as  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  Ume,  and 
grove,  was  washed  in  the  sea  by  slaves  who  byhis  talents,  literary  tastes,  and  family  conneo- 
were  immediately  after  drowned.  This  appear-  tions  was  an  important  auxiliary  to  Sir  Robert 
anoe  of  Hertha  was  also  practised  in  another  Walpole.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  king,  queen, 
form  among  certain  German  tribes,  with  whom  and  prime  minister,  and  believed  to  sustain  still 
it  was  usual  on  occasions  of  drought  to  take  more  confidential  and  delicate  relations  with  the 
the  most  beautiful  muden  of  the  village,  and  princess  Caroline,  Hcrvey's  position  was  greatly 
•end  her  entirely  naked  at  the  head  of  a  female  envied.  In  1730  he  was  appointed  vice-chamber- 
procession  over  the  fields.  As  Hertha  is  the  Idn  and  privy  councillor,  and  in  1783  raised  to 
most  interesting  of  German  myths,  much  pains  the  peerage.  He  lost  much  infiuence  on  the  death 
has  been  taken  by  antiquaries  to  ascertain  the  of  the  queen  in  1737,  but  entered  the  cabinet, 
place  where  these  rites  were  performed.  For  and  received  in  1740  the  privy  seal,  which  he 
a  long  time  this  was  believed  to  be  the  island  lost,  however,  on  Uie  fall  of  Walpole.  He  was  an 
of  ROgen,  but  recent  researches  render  it  more  epileptic,  and  his  life  was  protracted  only  by 
probable  that  it  was  in  Helgoland,  Seeland,  or  great  watclifulness.  Hervey  is  the  Sporus  ridi- 
Laland.    In  these  latter  the  legend  of  the  god-  culed  by  Pope  in  the  prologue  to  the  *^  Satires^^  as 

dess  is  still  preserved  as  matter  of  tradition,  and  That  thine  of  •ilk, 

her  sacred  groves  and  lakes  are  still  shown.  8p«"^  ^»* »«"  "^^^^  ^"3  of  im's  milk ; 

HERUL^  or  Ebuu,  a  German  tribe,  which  in  but  he  was,  notwithstanding  the  disgrace  which 

the  latter  part  of  the  8d  century  appeared  on  the  attack  has  attach^  to  his  name,  a  man  of 

the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  having  ioined  the  intelligence  and  kind  heart    His  most  impor- 

Goths  in  their  invasion  of  the  Danubian  prov-  taut  work  is  the  posthumous  ^^  Memoirs  of  the 

inces  of  the  Roman  empire.    They  were  after-  Court  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroliue,**  ed- 

ward  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths,  followed  ited  by  J.  W.  Croker  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1848  ;  new 

Attila  on  his  march  to  Gaul  (451),  and  after  his  ed.  1854). 

death  (458),  uniting  with  other  German  tribes,  HER  VEY,  Thomas  Kibble,  a  British  author, 

were  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  western  bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  Feb.  4,  1799,  died  in 

empire  under  their  leiMler  Odoacer,  who  assumed  Kentish  Town,  Feb.  17, 1859.    He  removed  with 

the  title  of  king  of  Italy  ^476),  but  finally  sue-  his  father  to  Manchester  in  1808,  and  in  1818 

eombed  to   the  Ostrogotns  under   Theodorio  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  but  left  the 

(498).    Another  kingdom  of  the  Heruli,  founded  university  about  1820  without  tiULing  a  degree. 

in  the  central  part  of  modem  Hungary,  was  de*  Subsequently  ho  entered  the  office  of  a  special 

■troyed  by  the  Lombards.  pleader,  but  after  a  short  time  relinquished  his 

HERVEY,  Jauis,  an  English  clergyman  and  legal  studies  and  adopted  literature  as  a  pro- 

mthor,  bom  in  Hardingstone,  near  Slorthamp-  iMrion.    Hb  first  publication  was  *^  Australia,*' 

ton,  Feb.  M,  1718,  died  Deo.  S5, 1758.    H«  was  origiiiaUy  oommenoed  ■•  a  college  prize  poem, 
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Imt  mbeeqiientlj  enlarged  to  the  dimenrions  of  200,  and  include  oonoertos,  trios,  and  other 

an  epic,  and  republished  for  a  8d  time  in  188T,  elaborate  forms  of  composition,  together  with 

with  some  additional  Ijrrics  of  considerable  merit,  fimtasias.  yariations,  ftc^  remarkwle  for  eJe* 

Amonghisother  poetical  works  are,  ^niustra-  ganee.    He   has   also   prepared   a  pianoforte 

tions  of  Modem  Sculpture,"  the*' Poetical  Sketch  method*    After  numerous  concert  toors  in  all 

Book,"  the  **'  Book  of  Christmas,"  a  satire  en-  parts  of  Europe,  he  made  a  professional  visit  to 

tided  ^The  Devil's  Progress,"  &c.    He  was  for  the  United  States  in  ISie-T.    He  has  inveut- 

a  long  time  editor  of  the  **  Litenuy  Souvenir"  ed  an  instrument  called  the  daeiylan  to  form 

and  ^Friendship's  Offering,"  whidi  contuned  the  hand  for  pianoforte  playing, 

some  of  his  minor  poems,  such  as  "The  Ckm-  HERZ,  Henbistta,  a  German  ladj  distin- 

vict  Ship"  and  "  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus,"  guished  for  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  social 

and  a  number  of  popular  tales.    For  20  years  influence,  bom  in  Berlin,  Sept  6,  1764,  died 

previous  to  1854  he  was  a  leading  contributor  Oct  22, 1847.    She  was  ti^e  daughter  of  a  Jew« 

to  the  "  Athenffium,"  and  for  the  l&st  8  years  of  ish  physician,  De  Lemos,  and  received  an  in^g- 

that  term  he  was  its  sole  editor. — ^Elxokora.  ular  but  extremely  varied  education.    She  was 

Louisa.  (M ontaguX  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  married,  Dec.  1, 1779,  to  Marcus  Herz,  an  emi- 

an  authoress,  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1811.    At  a  nent  physician.    Owing  to  her  eztraordinaiy 

comparatively  early  age  she  became  a  contrib-  beauty  and  intelligence,  her  house  soon  became 

ntor  to  the  annuals  and  periodicals,  and  waa  the  scene  ofthe  most  distingubhed  reunions  ever 


became  the  wife  of  Thomas  K.  Hervey.    Since  among  her  most  intimate  guests.    BOme  passed 

her  marriage  she  has  written  "  Margaret  Rus-  a  portion  of  his  youth  in  her  bouse,  and  owed 

sell,"  the  "Double  Claim,"  the  "Juvenile  Cal-  mudi  of  his  mental  development  to  her,  while 

endar,  or  the  Zodiac  of  Flowers,"  a  series  of  she  maintained  for  a  long  time  the  most  intimate 

fidry  legends  illustrated  by  Doyle,   and  the  intellectual  correspondence  with  the  theologian 

**  Pathway  of  the  Fawn."  Schleiermacher.   She  became  a  widow  in  1808, 

HER  WEGH,  Georg,  a  (German  poet,  bom  and  sustained  reverses  of  fortune,  which  did  not^ 

in  Stuttgart,  May  81,  1817.    He  studied  theol-  however,  ^minish  her  social  influence.    She 

ogy  at  the  university  of  Tflbingen,  but  devot-  declined  at  this  time  an  invitation  to  undertake 

ing  himself  to  literature,  became  a  contributor  the  tuition  of  the  Prussian  princess  Charlotte, 

to  magazines,  and  attracted  attention  in  1841  by  afterward  empress  of  Russia,  as  this  would  have 

the  publication  of  his  Gediehte  eirus  Lebendigen  made  a  change  of  faith  necessary.    After  the 

— ^poems  of  a  liberal  political  tendency  and  of  death  of  her  mother,  however,  she  became  a 

great  lyrical  merits,  which  pa»ed  through  7  Christian.    She  was  distinguished  to  the  last  by 

editions  within  2  years.     During  a  Journey  unwearied  benevolence  and  a  wide  range  of 

through  Oermany,  be  was  received  with  great  correspondence  with  eminent  men  and  women, 

distinction  by  many  eminent  persona,  including  In  1845  she  obtained  a  pension  throu^  the  in* 

tiie  king  of  Prussia,  but  was  expelled  from  the  fluence  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt    She  had 

Phissian  territory  on  account  of  a  letter  which  no  children.    She  destroyed  in  her  later  yean 

he  addressed  to  the  king.    He  was  also  expelled  her  immense  collection  of  letters.    Her  literair 

fhnn  ZQrich,  where  he  had  previoudy  rcmded,  efforts  were  confined  to  a  few  translations  of 

but  found  an  asylum  in  the  canton  of  Basel.  En^ish  books  of  traveL 

Having  subsequently  resided  in  Paris,  he  put        HERZEGOVINA,  or  Hebsek,  a   province 

himself^  soon  after  the  French  revolution  of  of  European  Turkey,  forming  the  S.  W.  part 

1848,  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  French  and  of  the  eyalet  of  Bosnia,  bounded  N.  by  Croa- 

German  laborers,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  tia,  W.  by  Dalmatia,  S.  by  Montenegro  and  the 

levolutionixe  (Germany,  and  appeared  in  Baden  gulf  of  Cattaro,  and  E.  by  Bosnia  proper ;  area, 

in  April,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Wtirtemberg  about  7,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  nearly  200,000,  about 

troops,  and  compelled  to  flee  with  his  wife,  half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest 

who  shared  the  toils  of  the  expedition,  to  equally  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Lkdn 

Switzerland,  where  he  still  resides.    He  has  churches.    They  are  chiefly  of  the  Slavic  raoe^ 

translated   Lamartine^s   complete  works   into  and  speak  a  Slavic  dialect    The  province  ii 

German  (12  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1842),  and  has  pub-  covered  by  a  branch  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and 

Kshed,  beside  other  writing  a  new  collection  traversed  by  the  Marenta  and  its  tributariea, 

of  poems  under  the  title  of  Xenien^  which  how-  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic.    The  princjiMil 

ever  is  far  inferior  to  his  first  work  upon  which  product  is  tobacco  of  very  fine  duality.    The 

his  feune  rests.  most  notable  manufactures  are  nydromel  or 

HERZ,    Henbi,    a   German   composer  and  mead,  a  favorite  popular  beverage,  and  sword 

pianist,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  in  Vienna,  Jan.  blades. — ^The  province  formerly  belonged  to  the 

6, 1806.^   Having  evinced  a  considerable  talent  kingdom  of  Croatia,  and  was  often  called  the 

for  music,  he  was  placed  at  10  years  of  age.  at  country  of  Chulm,  and  by  tiie  Venetians  the 

the  oaniervatoire  of  Paris,  and  2  years  later  duchy  of  St  Saba,  in  honor  of  that  saint    An- 

prodnced  his  first  compositions  for  the  piano,  nezed  to  Bosnia  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  14th 

Bb  prodnctioDfl  now  number  considerably  over  eentury,  it  was  wrested  from  it  by  the  emperor 
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IVederio  HI.  (died  1829),  wbo  dispoied  of  it  as  Homer  was  of  the  lonio  Bcliool  of  epic 

in  favor  of  Steiaa  Hranioh  or  Coasac  and  his  poetry.    Nothing  is  known  of  hb  life  except 

descendants,  as  an  independent  dnchy.    Hence  that  he  dwelt  at  Ascra,  on  Mt.  Helicon,  whither 

the  name  of  Herzefforma,  the  title  of  Herzog  his  father  had  removed  from  Cjme,  on  the 

(duke)  having  been  Dome  by  its  princes  before  .Aolic  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    The  most  genera) 

the  Ottoman  conqoest,  which  took  place  in  opinion  of  the  ancients  assigns  Homer  and  He- 

1466  nnder  Mohammed  H.    After  varions  con-  siod  to  the  same  period,  which  Herodotna  fixes 

testa,  Uie  Tarks  were  confirmed  in  its  possession  at  aboot  850  B.  C. ;  the  higher  antiquity  of 

by  the  treaty  of  Garlovitz  (Jul,  26,  1699),  ex-  Hesiod  is  maintained  by  Ephoms  of  Cyme,  and 

cepting  the  former  capital,  tne  fortified  town  of  that  of  Homer  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon, 

Caistelnaovo,  in  the  gulf  of  Oattaro,  and  a  small  Paterculus,  and  most  modem  critics.    K.  O. 

territory,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Yene-  Moller  opposes  the  common  opinion  that  the 

tians  since  1682,  and  which  now  forms  part  of  epic  language  was 'first  formed  in  Asia  Minor, 

the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.    The  Her-  whence  it  was  borrowed  and  transferred  to 

segovina  is  divideid  into  18  ^departments,  and  is  other  subjects  by  Hesiod.    He  supposes,  on  the 

govemed  by  a  vizier.    Capital,  Mostar.  contrary,  that  thb  poetical  dialect  had  already 

HERZEK,  Alkxakdbr,  a  Russian  publicist,  come  into  use  in  the  mother  country  before 
born  in  Moscow  in  1812.  Hb  mother  was  a  the  Ionic  colonies  were  founded,  and  that  the 
native  of  8tuttgart,  who  clandestinely  left  her  phrases,  epithets,  and  proverbial  expressions 
parents*  home  to  accompany  her  husband  to  common  to  the  two  schoob  of  poetry  were  de- 
Aussia.  Ailer  leaving  the  university  Alexander  rived  from  a  common  and  more  ancient  source, 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  con-  The  Hesiodic  and  Homeric  poetry  resemble  each 
oemed  in  singing  a  seditious  song,  was  con-  other  only  in  dialect  and  form,  and  are  complete- 
denmed  to  serve  tlio  state  under  surveillance,  ly  unlike  in  their  genius  and  subjects,  the  latter 
and  was  exiled  to  Yiatka.  The  death  of  his  treating  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  heroic 
fiitherinl8461efthim  wealthy,  and  he  departed  age,  the  former  striving  to  reduce  the  bewil- 
finr  Italy  and  France.  Having  been  connected  dering  legends  about  gtxls  and  heroes  to  a  con- 
with  the  revolutionbts  in  Parb  in  1 848,  hb  prop-  nected  and  comprehensible  system.  Its  tone  b 
erty  was  in  part  confiscated^  and  he  took  refrige  always  sombre  and  ethical.  The  logognmhers 
in  England,  after  dbtinguishing  himself  as  a  related  numerous  stories  of  Hesiod,  of  his  de* 
writer  in  France  and  in  Germany.  Here  he  be-  scent  from  Oipheus,  hb  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
came  director  of  an  independent  Russian  press,  hb  contest  with  Homer,  which  show  that  an 
and  editor  of  the  £blohol(^^  The  Bell'*),  a  news-  early  connection  was  conceived  to  have  existed 
paper  exerting  great  influence  in  Russia,  into  between  the  priests  and  bards  of  Thrace  and 
which  country  it  b  extensively  smuggled,  and  Bceotia,  out  of  which  grew  the  elements  of  hb 
from  which  it  receives  correspondence,  in  poetry.  The  Hesiodicpoetry  flourished  chiefly 
many  instances  proving  an  efficient  check  upon  m  Bcdotia,  Phocis,  and  Eubcea,  and  the  eminence 
Russian  official  corruption.  Herzen's  principal  of  Hesiod  caused  a  great  variety  of  works  to 
works  are  his  Bri^e  aus  Italien  una  Frank-  be  attributed  to  him.  The  *^  Works  and  Days** 
T9ieh  (Hamburg,  1850) ;  Vom  andem  Ufer  (Ber-  (Epya  koi  i^ftcprnX  the  only  poem  which  hb 
lin,  1860) ;  hb  memoirs,  translated  and  ptblish-  countrymen  considered  genuine,  b  perhaps  the 
ed  in  London  as  *^  My  Exile**  (1855)  ;  Polyar-  most  ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry,  and 
naya  Zvietda  (the  *^  Polar  Star**),  a  Russian  consists  of  ethical,  political,  and  minute  eco- 
periodical  printed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  nomical  precepts.  It  is  in  a  homely  and  unimagi- 
pablishing  the  suppressed  poems  of  Pushkin,  native  style,  but  is  impressed  Uiroughout  with 
Lermontofl^  and  others,  and  of  introducing  into  a  lofty  and  solemn  feeling,  founded  on  the  idea 
Russia  the  views  of  the  latest  liberal  European  that  the  gods  have  ordained  justice  among  men, 
politicians ;  and  Prervannie  Raakazi  (^^  Inter-  have  made  labor  the  only  road  to  prosperity, 
rapted  Tales,**  London,  1856),  consisting  of  arti-  and  have  so  ordered  the  year  that  every  work 
des  cut  down  by  the  censor  in  Russia  with  the  has  its  appointed  season,  the  sign  of  which  may 
fall  reading  restored.  Several  of  hb  works  in  be  discerned.  The  ^^Theogony**  (ecoyovta)  ban 
Frelich  and  Russian  on  the  condition  of  the  attempt  to  forai  tlie  Greek  legends  concerning 
aerfr  in  Russia  and  the  social  condition  of  the  the  gods  into  a  complete  and  harmonious  pic- 
people  are  said  to  have  exerted  an  important  ture  of  their  origin  and  powers,  and  into  a  sort 
mfluence  on  the  recent  Question  of  emanci-  of  religious  code.  Beginning  with  Chaos,  out 
nation.  In  1858  he  publisiied  in  London  and  of  which  rose  first  the  Earth  and  Eros  (love), 
rarb  a  pamphlet  in  English  and  French  en-  the  fairest  of  tlie  immortal  divinities,  it  corn- 
titled  *'  r  ranee  or  England  ?**  cautioning  Russia  pletes  the  foraiation  of  the  world,  and  relates 
against  an  alliance  with  Louis  Napoleon.  Hb  the  genealo^es  and  wars  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
last  work,  the  edition  of  tlie  ^^  Memoirs  of  Cath-  and  the  triumph  of  Zeus  and  the  Olympians 
arine  11.**  (London,  1859),  in  French  and  Eng-  over  the  Titans.  It  was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks 
lish,  has  caused  some  controversv  in  the  Eng-  of  high  authority  in  theological  matters,  and 
Itsh  press.  He  resides  near  London,  and  b  as-  philosophers  sought  by  various  interpretations 
sbted  in  his  labors  by  the  Russian  poetUgarieff.  to  make  it  harmonize  with  their  own  theories. 

HESIOD  (Gr.  'Htrtodof),  one  of  the  earliest  Another  poem  attributed  to  Hesiod  was  the 

Grsak  poeta,  the  representative  of  the  Beootiaii,  '*  Heroinaa*'  (Houu),  giving  accounts  of  the 
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w<Mnen  who  by  their  connection  with  the  gocbi  against  the  French,  and  made  sketches  of  ind* 
had  become  tiie  mothers  of  the  most  illnstnoas  dents  on  the  spot.  These  he  afterward  embo* 
heroes^  and  containing  a  description  of  the  shield  died  in  a  series  of  battle  pieces,  of  whidi  the 
at  Hercnleai  which  is  all  of  it  that  is  still  extant.  ^  Battle  of  Arcis-snr-Anb^''  the  ^^  Capture  of 
Sevend  other  Hesiodic  poems  are  mentioned  by  a  French  Village  by  Oossacks,"  the  **  Bivoaao 
the  ancients.  The  best  complete  edition  is  that  of  Austrian  Troops,"  and  the  ^  Battle  of  Leip- 
of  6<>ttling  (8vo.,  Qotha  and  Erfart  1848) ;  sic,^'  are  good  specimens.  He  has  lately  ezecoted 
and  the  scholia  on  him  of  the  Neo-rlatonist  for  the  ex-king  Louis  of  Bavaria  a  series  of  89 
Proclus,  and  others,  are  contained  in  Gaisford's  pictures  illustrating  the  Grecian  struggle  for  in- 
Poetcs  GrcBci  JRnaret,  vol.  ilL  The  '*  Works  and  dependence,  for  which  purpose  he  has  several 
Bays*^  was  translated  into  English  by  George  times  visited  Greece,  having  previously  painted 
Ohi^man  (London,  1618).  A  poetical  trans&-  for  the  czar  of  Russia  a  senes  of  12  illustrat- 
ion was  made  by  0.  A.  Elton  (London,  1810),  and  ing  the  events  of  1812.  He  has  been  called 
a  prose  version  by  the  Rev.  J.  Banks,  in  Bohn^s  the  Horace  Yernet  of  (jermany. — ^Hkinbioh 
*'  Classical  Library''  (London,  1856).  vow,  brother  of  the  preceding,   a  histori<»l 

HESPERIDES,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  painter,  bom  at  Dftsseldor^  April  19,  1798. 
guardians  of  the  golden  apples  which  Terra  gave  After  preparatory  studies  at  Rome,  at  the  invi- 
to Juno  as  a  wedding  gift.  Sometimes  they  are  tation  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  he  prepared  the 
called  the  daughters  of  Erebus  and  Night,  some-  cartoons  for  the  decoration  of  the  church  of 
times  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis,  sometimes  of  Jupi-  All  Saints  in  Munich,  in  which  the  progress 
ter  and  Themis.  Some  traditions  make  them  8,  of  Christianity  is  unfolded.  He  subsequently 
others  4,  and  others  again  7.  They  were  com-  painted  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Boniface  in  the 
raonly,  however,  set  down  at  4,  whose  names  same  city  64  compositions  in  fresco,  with  fig- 
were  .£gle,  Erythia,  Hestia,  and  Arethusa.  ures  of  colossal  size,  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
Their  garaens  were  ori^^nallv  placed  in  the  re-  saint,  and  has  executed  a  number  of  other 
mote  west,  about  Libya  and  Mt.  Atlas,  but  later  works  for  churches  of  an  equally  impressive 
mytholo^ts  placed  Uiem  in  Cyrenaica,  and  character. 

some  even  in  the  extreme  north  among  the       HESSE,  or  Hbssia  (Germ.  Bessen),  a  territory 

Hyperboreans.    Their  great  duty  was  to  guard  of  Germany,  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 

the  apples  which  Juno  had  committed  to  their  empire  by  the  Catti  or  Chatti,  an  old  Germanic 

care,  hut  Hercules  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  tribe.    Germaniens  is  said  to  have  destroyed 

by  the  assistance  of  Atlas.  their  principal  town,  Mattinm,  which  stood  on 

HESSlHeinbioii,  baron,  an  Austrian  general,  the  site  of  the  present  villages  of  Gross-  und 

born  in  Vienna  in  1788.    He  entered  the  army  Kleinmaden,    near   Gudensberg.     Fnder    the 

in  1805,  served  with  distinction  during  the  cam-  Frankish  kings  Hesse  was  governed  by  counts, 

paignof  181 3-'14,  and  was  eventually  promoted  The  principd  of  these  were  the  counts  of 

to  Uie  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal  (1842).  Gudensberg  of  the  name  of  Giso.     By  the 

Sent  as  quartermaster-general  to  the  army  of  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  last  count  of  Gu- 

Italy  in  1848,  he  greatly  contributed,  as  chief  densberg,  Giso  IV.,  with  the  landgrave  Louis 

ikdviser  of  the  old  general  Radetzky,  to  his  sue-  I.  of  Thuringia,  this  prince  became  sovereign  of 

cesses  in  the  campaign  of  that  and  the  follow-  Hesse.    Till  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 

ing  years.    The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  re-  tary  the  history  of  Hesse  was  identicfd  with 

warded  him  with  the  title  of  privy  councillor  that  of  Thuringia ;  but  the  landgrave  Henry 

and  the  appointment  of  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Raspe  dying  without  issue  in  1247,  his  niece 

whole  army.    He  concluded  the  convention  of  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  the  landgrave  Louis  the 

1854  with  Prussia,  and  soon  after  received  the  Pious  and  the  wife  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant, 

chief  oommand  of  the  great  army  concentrated  claimed  Hesse  as  well  as  Thuringia;  and  after 

on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire.  During  a  war  of  succession  with  her  cousin,  the  mar- 

the  war  in  Italy  in  1859  he  agdn  acted  as  head  grave  Henry  the  Worshipful  of  Meissen,  she 

of  the  staff  after  the  dismis^  of  Gyulai  from  was  put  in  possession  of  Hesse  by  treaty  in 

the  chief  comman^  which  he  received  himself  1268.    Sophia^s  son,  Henry  L  the  Child  (died 

after  the  battle  of  aolferino  (June  24),  when  he  1809),  became  the  progenitor  of  the  dynasty  of 

was  active  in  bringing  about  the  agreement  of  Hesse,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  CasseL 

Villafranea  (July  1 1).  Philip  I.  the  Generous,  who  succeeded  his  father 

HESS,  Eabl  Ebnst  Chribtoph,  a  €rerman  TTilliam  II.  in  his  sovereignty  of  the  whde 

engraver,  born  in  Darmstadt  in  1755,  died  in  country  in  1509,  and  who  was  the  first  to  intro- 

1828.    He  first  madei  himself  known  by  some  duce  the  reformation,  divided  his  dominions 

plates  after  pictures  by  Rembrandt  in  the  gallery  among  his  4  sons.    The  eldest,  William  IV.,  ob- 

atDQsseldorf^  and  subsequently  engraved  a  lam  tained  one  hal^  including  the  capital  Cassel; 

portion  of  the ^lery  for  a  pictorial  work.   His  Louis  IV.  one  fourth,  comprising  Marburg: 

engravings,  pnocipally  from  the  old  masters.  Philip  11.  one  eighth,  with  Rhemfels ;    and 

are  much  esteemeo. — rsTEB  voir,  eldest  son  of  George  I.  also  one  eighth,  with  Darmstadt 

the  preceding,  a  painter  of  genre  and  battle  But  Philip  II.  dying  in  1588,  and  Louis  IV.  in 

pieces,  bom  at  DOsseldorf^  July  29,  1792.    In  1604,  without  children,  there  remained  only  the 

1818-^5,  while  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Wrede,  two  still  existing  main  branches  of  Hesse-Cfassel 

he  participated  in  the  moat  considerable  actions  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  Among  the  other  prinoes 
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of  the  Hearian  djnas^  are  the  landgraTes  of  with  ezdaaioii  of  females.    He  is  assisted  bj  a 
Heflse-Pbilippsthal,  of  barchfeld,  and  of  Heaae-  council  of  ministers,  who  are  req>onsibl0.   The 
Bheinibls-Rothenburg.  people  are  represented  in  two  ohambers.*>He8se- 
HE8SE-CAS8EL  (Germ.  £urhe$$en%  a  Oer-  Cassel  is  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hesse  dynasty, 
man  electorate,  bounded  by  Hanover,  Prussian  and  was  founded  by  the  eldest  son  of  Philip 
Saxony,  Weimar,  Bavaria,  Nassau,  Hesse-Darm-  the  Generous,  the  limdgrave  William  IV.,  sur- 
8tadt,Waldeck,  and  Westphalia;  area,  4,420 sq.  named  the  Wise  (1567  to  1592).    His  grand- 
D. ;  pop.  in  1856,  786,892.    The  most  populous  son,  William  Y^  took   part  in  the  80  years^ 
province  is  that  of  Lower  Hesse,  which  com-  war,  and  his  widow  obtained,  after  the  res- 
prises  the  county  of  Schanmburg.    The  oUier  toration  of  peace,  the  greater  part  of  Schanm- 
provinces  are  Upper  Hesse,  Fulda,  and  Hanau.  bure  and  other  territory.  WiUiam  YII.  wassuc- 
The  country  is  lully,  and  the  soil  generally  not  ceeded  in  1670  by  his  brother  Charles,  while 
fertile,  except  in  Fulda.    Among  uie  principal  another  brother,  Philip,  founded  the  branch 
mountains  are  branches  of  the  Thuringian  forest  of  Hesse-Philippsthal.    Charles's  eldest  son  be- 
(<m  which  Schmalkalden,  a  detached  possession  came,  by  his  marriage  with  Ulrike  Eleonore, 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  is  situated)^e  Spessart,  the  king  of  Sweden  in  1720.    In  1780  he  assumed 
BhOn,  the  Hundsrftck,  the  Wesergebirge,  and  the  government  of  his  native  country  as  Fred- 
the  Vogelsgebirge.     The  principal  rivers  are  ericL,  and  was  succeeded  in  1751  by  his  brother 
the  Werra,  Fulda,  Weser,  Lahn,  and  Main.    The  William  YHI.,  who  fought  in  the  7  years'  war 
climate  is  temperate ;  mildest  on  the  banks  of  cm  the  side  of  Prussia.    His  son,  the  notorious 
the  last'  namea  river,  and  most  rigorous  on  the  Frederic  II.,  became  a  convert  to  the  church  of 
rammit  of  the  RhOn.    Grain,  especially  buck-  Rome,  and  between  1776  and  1784,  received  over 
wheat,  is  produced,  with  potatoc^  pulse,  lai^  £8,000,000  by  hiring  his  soldiers  to  the  £ng- 
quantities  of  flax,  some  hemp  and  tooacco,  chic-  lish  government  to  fight  against  the  Americans 
ory.  fruit,  a  small  amount  of  wine,  and  much  in  the  war  of  independence.    He  died  in  1785, 
timber.    The  mineral  productions  are  copper,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  IX.,  who 
iron,  quicksilver,  cobalt,  salt  (from  numerous  after  1808,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
•aline  springs),  saltpetre,  vitriol,  alum ;  also  coal,  an  elector,  reigned  under  the  name  of  William 
marble,  white  alabaster,  porcelain  day,  potters*  I.    Although  recognized  by  Napoleon  as  one 
ettrth,  pipe  day,  ^.  The  principal  manufactures  of  the  neutral  princes  in  1806,  he  was  expelled 
•re  linen,  flannel,  carpets,  silks,  velvets,  Jewelry,  from  his  possessions  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
eotton,  paper,  musical  instruments,  chemical  and  Ilcsse-Cassel  was  incorporated  with  the 
products,  beetrootsugar,  tobacco,  wooden  ware,  kingdom  of  Westphalia.    On  his   return   to 
mc   Schmalkalden  manufactures  almost  all  the  power  in  1818,  he  restored  the  old  order  of 
steel  and  iron  of  the  country;  andGrossalmerode  things.    He  is  identified  with  the  rise  of  the 
ia  noted  for  its  pottery  and  crucibles.  The  man-  Rothschilds.    During  the  Napoleonic  wars  he 
nfkcturing  industry  has  much  increased  since  deposited  his  large  property  with  Mayer  Am- 
1882,  when  Hesse-Oassel  joined  the  ZoUverein,  schel  Rothschild,  a  Jewish  money-changer  of 
The  Weser  and  Main  are  navigable,  and  for  Frankfort,  who  acquitted  himself  of  this  trust 
smaller  vessels  also  the  Werra  aud  Fulda.  Com-  with  so  much  skill  and  honesty,  that  the  prince 
merce  is  carried  on  by  these  rivers,  and  by  the  afterward  afforded  him  facilities  which,  to- 
raOways  which  connect  the  country  with  the  gether  with  the  peculiar  financial  tact  of  the 
other  portions  of  Grermany.    Hesse-Cassel  pos-  elder  Rotlischild,  laid  the    foundation  of  the 
•eases  many  educational  institutions,  the  prin-  great  wealth  and  influence  of  his  house.    This 
eipal  of  which  is  the  university  of  Marburg.   A  same  prince  was  the  father  of  the  notorious 
large  proportion  of  the  population  are  connect-  Austrian  general  Haynau,  by  his  mistress  Fran 
•d  with  the  Reformed  church,  but  there  are  von  Lindenthal.     lie  was  not  popular  with 
about  160,000  Lutherans,  100,000  Roman  Catli-  his  subjects.    On  his  death  in  1821  he  was  suc- 
oUcs  (under  the  bishop  of  Fulda),  15,000  Jews  ceeded  by  his  son,  the   elector  William  II., 
(einancipated  since  1833),  and  270  Mennonites.  whose  relation  with  his  subjects  became  se- 
Tho  dialects  spoken  are  low  German  along  the  riously  complicated  by  his   connection  with 
bimks  of  the  Diemel,- Hessian  high  German  on  the  obnoxious  countess  of  Rcichenbach.    Riots 
those  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda,  and  Rhenish  broke  out  in  1830.    The  countess  left  Cassel, 
Ugh  German  on  the  Lahn  and  Kinzig.    The  and  on  Jan.  9,  1831,  the  elector  promulgated 
pnncipal  towns  are  Hanau  and  the  capital,  Cas-  the  long  promised  liberal  constitution.    On  the 
aeL — Hesse-Cassel  occupies  the  8th  place  in  the  return  of  the  countess  fresh  disturbances  arose, 
Carman  confederation,  and  has  8  votes  in  the  which  incensed  the  elector  to  such  an  extent 
mieral  assembly.  The  revenue  and  expenditures  that  he  also  left  Casscl.   'He  retired  to  Frank- 
m  the  8  years  from  1858  to  1860  are  estimated  fort,  where  after  the  death  of  his  legitimate  wife 
respectively  at  about  5,000,000  Prussian  thalers.  (1841),  the  electress  Auguste,  he  contracted  a 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  about  11,000,000,  morganatic  marriage  with  his  mistress,  and,  6 
diiefly  for    railways.      The    army  comprises  months  after  her  decease  in  Feb.  1848,  with 
about  15,000  men.    The  theory  of  government  Karoline  von  Berlepsch.    On  his  death  in  1847 
it  that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.    The  sov-  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  had  officiated 
•reign  retains  the  old  title  of  elector  or  prince  as  regent  after  his  departure  from  Cossel,  and 
•kcior  {Kur/unt),    His  dignity  is  hereditary,  who  assumed  the  sovereignty  under  the  naiuo 
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of  Frederic  Williain  L  (bom  Ang.  20,  1803;  of  the  ministers  of  justice,  finance,  and  war.  The 

married  to  G^rtrade,  princess  of  Hanan,  count-  legislature  is  composed  of  two  chambers.    Tho 

ess  of  Schaumburg).     The  heir  apparent  to  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  amount  re- 

his  throne  is  his  son  Frederic  William,  bom  spectiyely,  according  to  uie  budget  of  1857~*9,  to 

KoT.  18,  1882.    Yieldmg  in  1848  to  the  revo-  about  $400,000.    The  public  debt  of  $7,000,000 

Intionary  demand  for  political  reforms,  but  re-  comprises  about  $5,000,000  due  for  railways 

tracing  his  steps  after  the  reaction  had  set  in,  and  loans  made  in  1857  and  1859.    The  grand 

he  gave  great  aissatisfiaction  to  the  people,  es-  duchy  possesses  1,600  elementary,  6  primary, 

Eicially  in  1850,  when  the  unpopular  minister  and  2  normal  schools,  7  gyomasia  and  Fi/iik- 
assenpflug  came  into  power  as  premier,  and  gogien^  2  Protestant  divinity  schools,  an  aoad- 
Haynau,  a  nephew  of  tho  Austrian  general,  as  emy  for  studies  relating  to  woods  and  forests, 
minister  of  war.  8o  great  became  the  excite-  many  other  private  educational  institutions,  and 
ment  of  the  people  that  the  elector  sought  ref-  the  famous  university  of  Giessen. — ^The  line 
uge  in  flight,  and  Hassenpflug  saw  no  other  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  was  founded  in  1567  by 
means  of  saving  the  crown  than  by  invoking  George  L,  youngest  son  of  PhUip  the  Crenerous. 
the  aid  of  the  other  Grerman  powers.  By  The  war  of  succession  with  Hesse-Cassel  which 
theur  military  interference  quiet  was  restor-  broke  out  under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Louis 
ed,  and  by  their  negotiation  a  new  constitution  Y.  the  Faithful,  continued  to  rage  during  that 
was  promulgated  in  1852,  which  however  met  of  his  son  George  U.  (1626-^61),  but  was  brought 
wiUi  much  opposition  on  account  of  its  illiberal-  to  a  dose  in  1647  by  the  cession  of  Marburg  and 
ity.  After  protracted  agitations  on  the  sub-  other  contested  localities  in  exchange  for  Giee- 
ject.  a  proposal  in  favor  of  the  reSstablishment  sen  and  other  territory.  During  the  Frendi 
of  the  old  constitution  was  presented  to  the  revolution  much  territory  was  lost,  which  was 
electors  by  a  vote  of  the  second  chamber,  Nov.  more  than  regained  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in 
5,  1859.  During  the  war  excitement  in  1859,  1801.  Louis  X.  (born  1753,  died  1880),  Joined  the 
the  chambers  unanimously  voted  to  join  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  adopting  as  grand 
Austrians  agidnst  Kapoleon  III.  duke  the  name  of  Louis  I.,  obtained  from  Napo- 
HESSE-DABMSTADT,  a  German  grand  leon  still  further  accessions  of  territory,  caused 
duchy,  consisting  of  two  large  portions,  sepa-  his  troops  to  act  against  Austria  in  1809  and  in 
rated  by  a  long  strip  of  land  extending  from  E.  concert  with  the  French  in  1813,  but  joined  the 
to  W.,  which  belongs  to  Hesse-Cassel  and  to  allies  after  the  battle  of  Licipsic,  on  condition  of 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort.  The  N.  portion  is  being  left  in  possession  of  his  newly  acquired 
bounded  W.  by  Nassau  and  Pmssia,  and  N.  £•  territory.  In  1815  he  joined  the  German  con- 
and  8.  by  Hesse-Oassel ;  the  8.  portion  is  bound-  federation,  and  made  large  cessions  on  the  right 
cd  N.  br  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Prussia  and  other  states, 
E.  by  Bavaria,  8.  by  Baden,  8.  W.  by  Rhenish  but  obtained  valuable  possessions  on  the  left 
Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Prussia.  Area,  8,231  sq.  m. ;  bank  of  that  river,  induoing  Mentz  and  Bingeo. 
p<^.  in  1859,  845,571,  of  whom  about  218,000  In  1828  the  ffrand  duke  joined  the  Prussian  ona- 
are  Roman  Catholics,  29,000  Jews,  and  the  toms  union,  by  which  he  gave  the  first  impulae 
rest  Protestants.  It  is  divided  into  8  prov-  to  the  formation  of  a  more  general  union,  whioh 
inces.  Upper  Hesse,  8tarkenburg,  and  Bhe-  culminated  eventually  in  the  ZoUwrein.  8oon 
nish  Hesse.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  after  the  death  of  Louis  I.  and  the  accession  of 
Odenwald  and  the  Yogelsgebirge.  The  Yo-  Louis  U.,  riots  were  produced  by  Uie  French 
gelsgebirge  is  a  volcanic  moss,  occupying  with  revolution  of  1830,  wMch  were  quelled  by  the 
ha  brandies  about  400  sq.  m.  The  country  army.  The  revolution  of  1848  extorted  from 
is  also  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Wester-  the  grand  duke  the  concession  of  the  trial  br 
wald,  Taunus,  ^.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  jury.  He  appointed  his  son  as  co-re^nt,  Maroi 
Rhine,  Main,  Nahe,  Nidda,  and  Lahn.  Hesse-  5,  1848.  He  died  June  16,  and  his  son,  the 
Darmstadt  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  agricol-  present  grand  duke  Louis  UI.,  succeeded, 
toral  countries  in  Germany.  Offenbach,  near  HES8E-H0MBURG,  a  German  huidgravi- 
Frankfbrt,  is  the  chief  numufacturing  town,  ate,  consisting  of  the  province  of  Homboig^ 
Mentz  is  Uie  great  emporium  for  the  com,  wine,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Nassau, 
and  transit  trade.  Darmstadt  is  the  Q^>itaL  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Frankfort^ 
The  grand  duchy  possesses  many  railways  and  and  of  the  more  populous  province  of  MeiflMQ- 
exoeUent  public  roads.  It  occupies  the  9th  heim,  which  lies  between  Bbenish  Prussiai  Hie 
rank  in  the  German  confederation,  has  8  votes  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  Oldenburg  prinoi- 
in  the  full  and  one  in  the  minor  council,  and  pality  of  Birkenfela ;  total  area,  106  sq*  m. ; 
famishes  a  contingent  of  6,195  men;  in  1859  pop.  in  1859,  about  25,000,  of  whom  8,000  are 
the  whole  army  comprised  10,621  men.~The  Roman  Catholics,  about  200  Jews,  and  the  real 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Protestants.  The  country  produces  grain,  cat- 
grand  duke,  who  bears  the  title  of  Ortmhenog  tie,  and  timber  in  abundance,  also  iron  and  ooal 
•0f»  Bmen  und  hei  Skein^  is  assisted  by  a  conn-  in  Meissenheim.  The  woollen,  linen,  and  other 
cQ  of  state  and  a  cabinet^  which  consists  of  the  goods  manufactured  there  are  chieflj^destined 
premier  or  president  (who  is  at  the  same  time  for  the  Frankfort  market  The  landgrave  (sinoe 
minister  of  the  grand  ducal  honseholdX  of  the  1848,  Ferdinand)  owns  eoctendve  estates  in  va- 
miidflter  of  the  interior  and  of  foreign  afbirs^  and  rioua  parts  of  Gennany.     Hm  pohlic  debt  is 
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|600,000.  Tho  expenditures  in  1668  were  the  ground,  there  remaining  head  downward 
tSO0,00O,  $25,000  more  than  the  reoeipte.  till  their  tranaformationa  are  completed,  nonr- 
A  lane  amonnt  is  annnally  received  from  the  ished  hy  the  Juices  of  the  plant,  which  ther  ob- 
flambling  tables  at  the  watering  place  of  Horn-  tain  by  snction.  Two  or  three  larr®  thus  placed 
borg,  the  capital  The  attempts  made  hj  the  wiU  oaose  the  plant  to  wither  and  die.  In  abont 
iVsnkfort  parliament  in  1849  to  dose  them  by  6  weeks  they  attain  their  fdU  size,  -A  of  an  inch 
force  of  arms  were  set  at  naught  as  soon  as  the  in  length,  when  the  skin  gradually  hardens  and 
troops  had  left,  and  gambling  has  since  been  re-  becomes  of  a  bright  chestnut  color,  about  the  Ist 
tamed  with  great  spirit.  Hesse-Homburg  has  of  December  in  the  autumn  brood,  and  in  Juno 
one  vote  in  the  full  council  of  the  German  con-  or  July  in  the  spring  brood.  In  the  beginning 
federation,  to  which  it  contributes  a  contingent  of  this,  the  pupa  state,  they  look  like  flax  seed ; 
of  888  men.  It  belooged  formerly  to  Hesse-  in  2  or  8  weeks  the  insect  within  becomes  de- 
Darmstadt  and  became  an  independent  territory  tached  fh)m  the  leathery  skin,  and  lies  loosely 
in  1596,  wiien  it  was  allotted  to  Frederic  I.  by  in  it,  a  motionless  grub ;  within  this  it  gradu- 
his  father  George  I.  In  1815  Meissenheim  was  ally  adTances  toward  the  winged  state  about  the 
added  to  its  territory.  In  1880  disturbances  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  according  to 
broke  out  consequent  upon  the  French  revolu-  the  warmth  of  the  weatlier.  When  msture,  it 
tion.  In  1885  Uie  landgrave  joined  the  ZoU-  breaks  through  this  case,  enveloped  in  a  delicate 
vereitL  A  liberal  constitution  was  promulgated  skin,  which  soon  splits  on  the  back,  setting  the 
after  Uie  revolution  of  1848,  but  withdrawn  in  perfect  insect  at  liberty.  Many  of  those  laid 
1852.  The  present  landgrave,  Ferdinand,  is  oy  the  spring  brood  are  left  in  the  stubble,  and 
childless,  ana  after  his  death  Hesse-Homburg  renudn  unchanged  until  the  followiog  spring ; 
will  again  revert  to  Hesse-Darmstadt.  some,  however,  do  not  get  so  low  on  the  stuk 
HESSIAN  FLT,  a  small  gnat  or  midge,  of  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  sickle,  and  thus 
the  order  dipterck^  family  eecidomyiad/B  or  gall  with  the  straw  may  be  transported  long  dis- 
gnats,  and  genus  ceeidomyia  (Latr.).  It  was  tances,  and  might  have  been  brought  in  the  flax- 
called  Hessian  fly  from  the  supposition  that  it  seed  state  across  the  Atlantic  from  Europe, 
was  brought  to  this  country  in  some  straw  by  The  perfect  insects,  though  small,  are  active  and 
the  Hessun  troops  during  the  revolutionary  able  to  fly  considerable  distances  in  search  of 
war ;  it  was  flrst  scientifically  described  in  1817  fields  of  grain.  The  insect  supposed  to  be  tho 
by  Mr.  Say  as  ceeidomyia  dettructor.  The  body  Hessian  fly,  which  Miss  Morris  found  laying  its 
(tt  the  insect  is  about  fV  o^  ^n  inch  in  length,  eggsintheseeds  of  wheat  instead  of  on  the  leaves, 
and  the  expanse  of  wings  j^  of  an  inch  or  more ;  she  afterward  ascertained  to  be  another  species, 
the  head,  antenmn,  thorax,  and  feet  are  black ;  which  she  called  C.  eulmioola.  This  destructive 
the  hind  body  is  tawny,  marked  with  black  on  insect  was  not  known  to  exist  in  America  before 
each  ring,  and  with  fine  grayish  h^rs ;  the  wings  the  revolution,  and  was  first  observed  in  177G 
are  blackish,  tawny  at  the  narrow  base,  fring^  on  Staten  island,  near  the  place  of  debarkation 
with  short  hairs,  and  rounded  at  the  tip ;  the  of  tho  Hessian  troops  under  tho  command  of 
legs  pale  red  or  brownish ;  the  egg  tube  of  the  Sir  William  Howe ;  thence  it  spread  to  Long 
liBmale  rose-colored.  The  antenna)  are  long,  island,  southern  New  York,  and  Connecticut 
with  bead-like  swellings  most  distinct  in  the  proceeding  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  20  miles 
nude,  surrounded  by  whorls  of  short  hairs,  with  a  year ;  it  was  seen  at  Saratoga,  200  miles  from 
15  to  18  joints,  globular  in  the  male,  oblong  Staten  island,  in  1789,  and  west  of  the  Alle- 
oval  in  the  female;  the  proboscis  is  short,  with-  ghanies  in  1797 ;  so  great  was  tho  destruction, 
oot  piercing  bristles ;  eyes  kidney-shaped ;  legs  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  abandoned 
long  and  slender,  with  the  first  Joint  of  the  feet  in  many  places.  Burning  the  stubble  in  wheat, 
short ;  and  the  wings  with  few  veins.  This  in-  rye,  and  barley  fields,  afterward  ploughing  and 
sect,  so  destructive  in  some  seasons  in  the  fields  harrowing  tho  land,  appears  to  be  the  best 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  generally  matures  2  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  insect ;  steeping 
broods  in  the  course  of  a  year,  appearing  in  the  grain,  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  liino,  or  other 
spring  and  autumn,  earliest  in  the  southern  methods  of  securing  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
liates;  the  transformations  of  some  are  retard-  growth,  sowing  tho  fields  with  wood  ashes  and 
ad  in  various  ways,  so  that  their  life  from  feeding  off  the  crop  by  cattle  in  tho  autumn,  are 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect  may  bo  a  year  or  useful  accessory  means.  Various  minute  parasi- 
more,  rendering  the  continuance  of  the  species  tic  insects,  of  Uie  hymcnopterous  order,  similar 
in  after  years  more  sure.  The  eggs,  about  jV  ^^  ^^1^  hsbits  to  tlie  ichneumon  files,  destroy  a 
of  an  inch  long,  translucent,  and  pale  red,  are  very  large  proportion  of  every  generation  of  the 
placed  in  the  longitudinsl  creases  of  tho  Hessian  fly,  preying  upon  their  eggs,  larve,  and 
leaves  of  both  winter  and  spring  wheat  very  pupw.  The  insect  which  commits  such  deprc- 
■oon  after  the  plants  are  above  &e  ground,  to  dations  on  the  wheat  crops  of  Great  Britain,  (7. 
the  number  of  20,  80,  or  more  on  a  leaf;  if  tho  tritiei  (Kirbv),  will  be  described  under  Wbxat 
waather  be  warm,  they  are  hatched  in  4  or  5  Flt.  For  details  on  the  history,  habits,  and 
days,  imd  the  larvos,  small  footless  maggots,  transformations  of  the  Hessian  fly,  the  reader  is 
taperinf  at  each  end,  and  of  a  pale  red  color,  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  ^^  Insects 
omwl  down  the  leaf  and  fix  themselves  between  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  and  to  tlie  numerous 
H  and  tha  main  stalk,  jott  below  the  au^Mt  cf  amhoHtiea  cited  by  him. 
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HETMA17.    See  ArrAicAir.  aided  in  the  preparation  of  its  report.    The 

HETTNER,  Hermann  Juutts  Thsodob,  a  congress  a^onrned  in  October,  and  a  new  one 

Qerraan  arohsdologist,  bom  in  Lejsersdorf,  8ile-  met  in  the  sncceeding  May,  of  which  Mr.  Hewes 

sia,  in  1821.    He  studied  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  was  again  chosen  a  member,  and  served  with 

Halle,  and  Breslan,  spent  8  years  in  Italy  in  the  distinction  on  many  of  the  most  important 

ezammation  of  worJcs  of  art,  and  became  in  committees  during  l775-'6.     In  1777  he  de- 

1851  professor  of  assthetics  and  of  the  history  of  dined  a  reflection,  bnt  resamed  his  seat  in  Jnly, 

literatnre  and  art  at  Jena.    In  1862  he  acoom-  1779. 

panied  GOttling  and  Preller  on  their  journey  to        HEWITT  (STEBBINS),  Mart  Elizabeth,  an 

Greece,  published  in  1853  Grieehiichs  Reiae-  American  authoress,  born  in  Maiden,  Mass.  Her 

SMtzen^  and  has  officiated  since  1856  at  Dresden  maiden  name  was  Moore,  and  she  was  the 

as  director  of  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities,  daughter  of  a  New  England  farmer,  who  died 

as  professor  of  art  history,  and  member  of  the  when  she  was  bat  8  years  old.    Her  mo^er 

senate  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  then  removed  with  her  to  Boston,  where  she 

HEUSDE,  Phiupptts  Wilhelmxts,  a  Dutch  remained  till  soon  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 

philosopher,  born  in  Rotterdam,  June  17,  1778,  James  L.  Hewitt,  when  she  took  up  her  resi- 

died  in  Geneva,  July  28,  1889.     He  studied  dence  in  New  York.    She  is  chiefly  known  by 

philosophy  and  law  at  Amsterdam  under  Cras  her  poetry,  which  has  appeared  in  different 

and  Wyttenbach,  following  the  latter  in  1799  periodicals,  and  in  a  collection  from  these  en- 

to  Leyden.    He  was  appointed  professor  of  elo-  titled  "  Songs  of  our  Land  "  (Boston,  1845).    In 

quence  and  history  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  1860  she  edited  the   "  Gem  of  the  Western 

and  by  his  reputation  and  labors  raised  that  in-  World,"  and  the  "Memorial,"  the  latter  a  trib- 

stitution  to  a  higher  position  than  it  ever  before  ute  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Osgood.    Her 

occupied.  last  work  is  "The  Heroines  of  History"  (1860). 

HEVEIJIJS  (Hevei*,  or  Hewelcke),  Johann,  In  1864  she  was  married  to  Mr.  R.  Stebbins. 
a  Polish  astronomer,  bom  in  Dantzic,  Jan.  28,        HEXAMETER  (Gr.  cf ,  six,  and  /xfrpov,  meos- 

1611,  died  there,  Jan.  28,   1088.    He  was  of  ure),  the  heroic  verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

noble  birth,  studied  at  Leyden,  and  from  1630  consisting  of  6  feet,  the  last  of  which  must  be  a 

to  1684  travelled    in  Europe.    Returning  to  spondee,  the  last  but  one  a  dactyl,  and  the  first 

Dantzic,  he  applied  himself  to  drawing  and  4  dactyls  and  spondees  indifferently.    The  5th 

mechanics  with  a  view  of  improving  optical  foot  is  sometimes  a  spondee,  when  the  verse  is 

instruments,  established  in  his  house  a  private  termed  spondaic.     The  casural  pause  occurs 

press  from  which    most  of  his  works  were  near  the  middle  of  each  verse.    The  hexameter 

issued,  and  was  chosen  councillor  in  1651.    In  has  been  successfully  attempted  in  German,  as 

1641    he  constructed  an  observatory,   called  \vLt\\Q  Hermann  und  Dorothea  oi  Goethe  \  and 

StellflBburgum,  which  he  provided  with  instru-  Southey,  Lockhart,  and  Longfellow  have  em- 

ments  chiefly  of  his  own  manufacture,  that  had  ployed  it  in  English. 

been  surpassed  in  excellence  only  by  those  of        HEYDEN,  ftiEDRicn  August  von,  a  Grer- 

Tycho  Brahe.  In  1679  he  was  visited  by  Halley,  man  novelist  and  poet,  bom  near  Heilsberp,  East 

whom  the  royal  society  of  London  had  request-  Prussia,  Sept.  8,  1789,  died  in  Breslau,  Nov.  6, 

cd  to  examine  his  observations.    In  that  year  1861.    He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and 

his  observatory  was  burned  down,  with  his  li-  university  of  K6nigsberg  with  a  view  to  state 

brary  and  many  of  his  manuscripts.    He  soon  service,  but  his  tastes  inclined  him  to  languages, 

rebuilt  it,  and  continued  his  astronomical  pur-  art,  and  literature;  and  having  determined  to 

suits  till  his  death.    As  an  observer  ho  ranked  devote  himself  to  them,  he  went  first  to  Berlin, 

next  to  Flamsteed  among  the  astronomers  of  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Niebuhr, 

his  age.    Among  his  works  are :  Selenographia  "WolfJ  and  Fichte,  and  then  to  GOttingen.    There 

(1647);  Cometographia  (1668);  MoishiTia  CcbIm-  he  made  rapid  progress,  chiefly  through  his  in- 

tU    (1678-'9)  ;    Firmamentum    Sobiemanum  tirnacy  in  the  circle  of  literature  which  gathered 

(1690) ;  and  Prodromus  Astronomim  (1691).  around  the  intelligent  Dorothea  von  Rodde, 

HEWES,  Joseph,  an  American  patriot,  one  Schldzer^s  daughter.    In  1818  political  excite- 

of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  ment  induced  him  to  enter  the  army,  with  which 

bom  in  Kingston,  N.  J.,  in  1780,  died  in  Phila-  he  was  in  active  service  until  1815.    After  the 

delphia,  Nov.  10,  1779.    He  was  educated  at  peace  he  obtained  civil  employment,  married  the 

Princeton  college,  and  then  went  to  Philadel-  niece  of  the  author  Hippel,  and  was  advanced 

phia  to  engage  in  mercantile  business.    About  to  the  rank  of  Prussian  state  councillor.    IVe- 

1760  he  removed  to  North  Garolina,  and  set-  vioustol815  he  had  published  his  Hmmti  Reno- 

tied  in  Edenton.    He  soon  became  a  member  to,  after  which  he  wrote  the  trap^edy  iTcmrodtn. 

of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  in  1774  was  his  "Dramatic  Novels,^'  poeticid  works,  ana 

sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress  at  several  plays.    He  formed  the  plan  of  writing  a 

Philadelphia.    Soon  after  taking  his  seat  he  series  of  grand  historical  poems,  which  should 

was  appointed  on  a  committee  to  "  state  the  reproduce  the  romantic  and  heroic  ages  not  only 

rights  of  the  colonies  in  general,  the  several  in-  of  Europe  but  of  India,  and  the  first  part  of 

stances  in  which  those  rights  are  violated  or  in-  this  appeared  in  Reginald^  a  work  of  great  merit. 

fHoffod,  and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pur-  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  smidl  tales  and 

sued  for  obtainuig  a  restoration  of  them,*'  and  novels,  which  are  less  esteemed. 
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HEYDT,  August  voir  dbb,  a  PrnssiAn  atates-  afterward  obtained  at  Dresden  a  sitoation  as 
man,  born  in  Elberfeld,  Feb.  15,  1801.  At  an  nnder  seoretaiy  in  the  library  of  the  minister 
early  age  he  vbited  France  and  England  with  there,  with  a  salary  of  400  francs  a  year.  In 
a  view  of  familiarizing  himself  with  indnstrial  the  library  of  Dresden  he  became  intimate  with 
and  commercial  affairs.  After  his  return  to  his  Winckelmann,  then  a  young,  poor  student 
native  city,  he  became  a  member  of  the  bank-  like  himselfl  In  1768  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
ing  establi^ment  of  his  father  and  of  the  mu-  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  poet^  in  the  uni- 
nicipal  government.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Tersity  of  GrOttingen,  and  he  remained  connected 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  m  1841  with  that  institution  till  his  death.  He  pub- 
deputy  to  the  diet  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  lished  hb  views  on  the  manner  of  studying  the 
and  in  1847  to  the  general  diet  He  declined  to  ancient  authors  in  his  edition  of  the  ApoUodori 
serve  in  the  German  parliament,  but  accepted,  Bibliotheea  (GOttingen,  1782X  and  in  several 
Dec.  4, 1848,  the  office  of  minister  of  conunerce,  essays,  which  appeared  in  the  **  Transactions 
industry,  and  public  works.  The  improvement  of  the  University  of  Gotdngen."  He  was 
in  the  Prussian  postal  and  telegraphic  systems  made  chief  librarian  of  the  libraiy  of  Gdttin- 
and  the  extension  of  railways  and  public  works  gen,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  royal  society, 
are  mainly  due  to  his  energy.  The  commercial  and  forei^  member  of  the  institute  of  France, 
treaties  with  Sardinia  (1850),  Holland  (1850),  He  published  editions  of  TibuUus  (Leipac, 
Austria  (1858),  Bremen  (1850),  and  Mexico  1755),  Epictetus  (1756),  Vir^  (1767),  Pindar 
(1855),  were  conclnded  under  his  auspices.  By  a  TGOttingen,  1774),  Homer  ^Leipsic,  1802),  Dio- 
law  of  Feb.  5,  1855,  he  permitted  foreign  ship-  aorus  Siculus,  and  other  oiassio  authors.  His 
ping  to  participate  in  the  Prussian  coasting  trade,  life  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Heeren. 
on  condition  that  the  same  privilege  should  be  HEY  WOOD,  John,  an  English  humorist,  born 
reciprocated  by  other  countries;  and  the  navi-  probably  at  North  Mims,  near  8t.  Albans,  in 
gation  school  of  Dantzic  has  been  reorganized  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  died  in 
and  a  new  school  of  navigation  established  in  Mechlin  in  .1565.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
Stettin  through  his  influence.  He  remodelled  and  became  a  favorite  of  Henry  YIH.  and  sub- 
the  system  of  industrial  instruction,  which  now  sequently  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  hcamused  by 
comprises  the  ordinary  and  the  provincial  indus-  his  wit  and  musical  talents.  He  is  the  author 
trial  schools  and  the  great  industrial  academy  of  a  number  of  **  interludes*'  of  a  humorous 
of  Berlin,  and  aims  at  producing  harmony  character,  the  best  known  of  which,  perhaps, 
among  the  various  pursuits  of  mechanics  by  the  is  *^  The  Four  P*s,*'  and  of  a  tedious  burlesque 
retotablishment  of  guilds,  without  interfering,  allegory  called  '*  The  Spider  and  the  Fl v."  He 
however,  with  individual  enterprise.  Mining  also  published  **Six  Centuries  of  Epigrams," 
has  greatly  advanced  under  his  administration ;  from  which  he  has  been  called  the  epigrammist. 
the  production  of  coal  has  risen  from  23,000,-  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was 
000  tons  in  1851  to  84,000,000  in  1855,  and  the  obliged  to  leave  England.— Thomas,  an  English 
number  of  forges  from  173  in  1852  to  228  in  dramatist,  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  latter  half 
1855.  Joint  stock  manufacturing  companies  of  the  16th  century,  died  about  1650.  Ho  was 
have  received  his  special  patronage,  numbering  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  an  actor  as 
54  in  1854,  with  a  capital  of  ^0,000,000;  and  well  as  a  writer.  In  voluminousness  he  probably 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  Prussia  generally  exceeds  any  other  English  author,  having  writ- 
has  flourished  since  his  advent  to  the  ministry,  ten  either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  220 
Since  1851  ho  has  presided  over  the  bank  of  plays,  of  which  but  28  survive.  Some  of  them, 
Prussia,  and  contributed  much  to  raise  the  such  as  *^  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness^^  and 
national  importance  and  the  credit  of  that  in-  *^  The  Four  London  Prentices,*^  are  not  inferior 
stitntion.  to  tlie  productions  of  Massinger,   Ford,  and 

HEYLIN,  PsTUB,  an  English  theolo^n,  born  others  of  his  contemporaries.  Charles  Lamb 
in  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  in  ICOO,  died  in  Lon-  calls  him  **a  sort  of  prose  Shakespeare." 
doiL  May  8, 1G62.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  HEZEKIAH,  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his 
read  lectures  on  history  and  geography,  was  fatlier  Ahaz  about  728  B.  C,  when  he  was  25 
made  DJ).,  and  in  1629  was  nominated,  at  the  vears  old,  died  about  699.  Following  the  in- 
request  of  Laud,  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi-  functions  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  immediately  on 
nary  to  the  king.  lie  was  a  zealous  royalist,  his  accession  he  took  measures  to  break  up  the 
and  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  his  property  idolatrous  customs  into  which  the  people  had 
was  confiscated  by  the  parliament,  and  ho  him-  fallen  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  to  repair 
self  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Oxford,  where  he  the  losses  and  defeats  tliey  had  suffered.  Early 
edited  the  journal  called  Mereurius  Aulieus  in  his  reign  the  Assyrians  invaded  the  neigh- 
till  1645.  On  the  restoration  ho  was  appointed  boring  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  away 
sub-dean  of  Westminster  by  Charles  IL  His  captivo  the  10  tribes  to  distant  provinces  be- 
writings  comprise  about  87  works,  chiefly  on  yond  the  Tigris ;  but  notwithstanding  the  power 
ohurch  history  and  polemics.  and  threats  of  the  conquerors,  Hezekiah  refused 

IIEYNE,  CuBisTiAN  GoTTLon,  a  German  phi-  to  acknowledge  subjection  to  Assyria,  or  to  pay 

lologist.  born  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  Sept  25,  the  tribute  which  «ad  been  imposed  and  paid 

1729,  died  in  GOttingen,  July  14,  1812.    He  dnring  the  reign  of  his  father,    in  consequence 

studied  philology  and  the  classics  at  Leipsio,  and  of  this,  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib  invaded 
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his  klngdum  ia  tho  14tli  year  of  liiB  reign ;  but  gictl  condition  of  hibernation,  leads  to  the 

after  Tarions  exploits  his  army  met  with  a  snd-  pathological  one  of  torpor,  and  even  death. 

den  destruction,  and  the  survivors  precipitately  According  to  Marshall  Hall  ('^  OyclopsBdia  of 

retreated.    Soon  after  this  dgnal  deliverance,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'^  article  "Hibema- 

Hezekiah  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  the  tion'^,  the  quantity  of  respiration  is  inversely 

ilital  termination  of  which  was  averted  in  an-  as  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the  muscular 

•wer  to  his  prayers,  and  15  years  were  added  fibre,  the  former  being  measured  by  tbe  amount 

to  bis  life,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  passed  of  oxygen  inspired,  and  the  latter  by  that  of 

in  tranquillity  and  peace.  the  galvanic  force  necessaiy  to  demonstrate  its 

HIAGOOMES,  the  first  Indian  convert  to  existence.  Birds  have  a  high  respiration  and  a 
Ghristianity  in  New  England,  bom  about  1610,  low  muscular  irritability ;  reptil^  on  the  oon- 
&d  in  Martha's  Yine^urd  about  1690.  Under  trary,  have  a  high  degree  of  irritability  and  a 
tbe  preaching  of  the  missionary  Thomas  Mayhew  low  respiration.  This  is  true  also  of  the  pro- 
he  was  converted  to  Ghristianity,  and  having  gressive  development  of  animals  from  the  im- 
been  taught  to  read,  he  began  in  1658  to  preach  mature  to  the  perfect  state,  in  which  the  change 
to  his  brethren  in  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  sue-  is  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  respiration,  and  from 
ceeded  in  making  a  number  of  converts  among  a  higher  to  a  lower  muscular  irritability.  In 
them,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  directed  sleep,  and  espedally  in  the  profound  sleep  of 
against  him  by  the  Indian  priests.  In  Auff.  hibernation,  the  respiration  is  diminished  and 
1670,  an  Indian  church  was  formed  at  Marthfrs  the  irritability  increased.  To  whatever  the 
Vineyard,  and  Hiacoomes  became  its  pastor..  susceptibility  to  this  change  be  owing,  the  oa- 

HIBBARD,  Fbbebobn  Gabrktsok,  an  Amer-  pability  of  passing  into  a  state  of  hibernation 

lean  clergyman,  bom  in  New  Bochelle,  West-  depends,  according  to  this  author,  on  the  power 

cheater  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22, 1811.    At  the  age  of  taking  on  an  increased  muscular  irritability; 

of  18  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  certain  animals  pass  beyond  the  physiological 

Episcopal  church,  before  he  had  finished  his  limits  of  ordinary  sleep  into  the  lethargy  of 

ooUegbte  course.    He  has  been  appointed  to  hibernation,  the  mammal  for  tho  time  assnm- 

several  important  stations  in  the  church,  and  ing  in  this  respect  reptilian  characters.    Were 

frequently  elected  to  the  general  conference,  the  respiration  to  be  diminished  without  the 

at  the  last  of  which  he  was  chosen  editor  of  increas^  irritability,  death  would  take  place 

the  '*  Northern  Ghristian  Advocate,"  which  post  from  the  torpor  of  slow  asphyxia ;  and  were 

he  now  n 860)  occupies.  He  has  devoted  himself  the  respiration  increased  without  the  diminn- 

especially  to  biblical  and  theoloffical  literature,  tion  of  the  irritability,  the  animal  would  die 

His  principal  works  are :  "Baptism,  its  Import,  from  over  stimulation,  as  in  those  suddenly 

Mode,  Efficacy,  and  Relative  Order ;"  "  Geog-  aroused  from  the  state  of  hibernation,  or  as  if 

raphy  and  History  of  Palestine ;"   and  "  The  submitted  to  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen. 

Psalms,  tshronologicaUy  arranged,  with  Histori-  Sleep  and  hibernation  are  similar  perio£(»l 

cal  Introductions  and  a  General  Introduction  phenomena,  differing  only  in  degree,  and  the 

to  the  whole  Book."  latter  is  extraordinair  only  because  less  faouliar 

HIBERNATION  (Lat  hibemarey  to  go  into  than  the  former ;  the  ordinary  sleep  of  the 
winter  quarters^  generally  understood  as  the  hedgehog  and  dormouse,  and  of  the  bat  in  sum- 
conation  of  lethargy  in  which  many  animals  mer,  is  a  diurnal  hibernation,  ceasing  daily  at 
pass*  the  cold  season.  The  sources  of  their  the  call  of  hunger,  and  accompanied  by  a  dimi- 
daily  food  being  at  thb  time  cut  off,  they  sink  nution  of  respiration  and  animal  heat ;  and  this 
into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  nutriment  is  nnne-  sleep  may  pass  into  true  hibemation,  as  the 
oesaary,  and  so  remain  until  the  warm  weather  blood  becomes  more  venous  in  the  brain,  and 
of  spring ;  a  beautiful  provision  of  the  Greator  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  acquire  in- 
fer the  preservation  of  animals  which  would  creased  irritability.  In  perfect  hibemation  the 
otherwise  perish  from  cold  and  hunger.  Among  process  of  sanguification  is  nearly  or  entirely 
the  animals  in  which  this  state  has  been  noticed  arrested ;  the  bat  takes  no  food,  and  passes  no 
are  the  bat,  hedgehog,  dormouse,  hamster,  mar-  excretions  from  the  intestines  or  kidneys ;  but 
mot^  and  other  rodents;  chelonians,  saurians.  the  dormouse  awakes  daily,  and  the  hedgehoe 
ophidians,  and  batracbians,  among  reptiles ;  ana  every  2  or  3  days,  in  a  temperature  of  40"^  to  45 
some  fishis  (like  the  eel),  moUusks,  and  insects.  F.,  take  food  and  pass  excretions,  and  subside 
The  phenomena  of  hibemation,  however,  are  again  into  their  lethargy.  Respiration  is  also 
not  confined  to  the  winter  season,  and  are  not  very  nearly  or  entirely  suspended  in  perfect 
necessarily  connected  with  a  low  degree  of  ex-  hibemation,  as  has  been  experimentally  proved 
temal  temperature ;  the  bats,  in  the  summer  by  the  absence  of  all  external  respiratory  acts, 
time,  present  these  phenomena  r^^arly  every  by  the  unchanged  condition  of  the  surrounding 
24  hours ;  the  tenrec,  a  nocturnal  insectivor-  air,  by  the  diminution  of  the  animal  heat  to  that 
ous  mammal,  though  living  in  the  torrid  zone,  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  capability  of 
aooording  to  Gnvier  passes  three  of  the  hottest  supporting  the  entire  privation  of  air  or  the 
months  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  The  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  irrespirable 
inflnenoe  of  cold  in  producing  this  state  is  due  gases.  The  circulaUon,  though  very  slow,  is 
onlv  to  its  tendenOT*  to  cause  sleeo,  and  if  car-  continuous,  and  the  heart  beats  regularly ;  the 
ried  too  far,  iasteia  of  indndng  the  physido-  blood,  from  the  abaenoe  of  respiration,  is  en- 
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tirelj  venous,  but  the  increased  mofoiilar  !rri-  from  ito  sleep  by  too  great  oold,  and  is  destroj- 
tabiUtj  of  the  left  yentricle  of  the  heart  pennits  ed  hj  it  like  anj  other  animal.  Most  animids 
it  to  eontract  nnder  the  slight  and  nsnally  in-  lay  np  a  store  of  fat  nnder  the  skin,  which  is 
soffieient  stimnlns  of  a  non-oxygenated  blood ;  slowly  absorbed  dnring  hibernation ;  in  the  frogs, 
it  is  the  exaltation  of  this  single  vital  property  and  probably  in  other  reptiles,  the  adipose  ac- 
which  preserves  life  and  renders  hibernation  cnmnlation  takes  place  within  the  abdominal 
possible,  forming  the  only  exception  to  the  gen-  cavity  in  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  for  a 
eral  rule  of  the  circulation  in  animals  which  similar  purpose.  The  phenomena  of  insect  hi- 
possess  a  double  heart ;  the  slow  circulation  of  bemation  are  very  interesting  in  all  stages  of 
A  venous  blood  keeps  up  a  state  of  lethargy  in-  growth ;  many  pass  the  winter  in  this  con- 
duced by  a  diminisned  respiration.  Sensation  dition,  both  above  and  beneath  the  surface  of 
and  volition  are  quiescent  as  the  brain  and  its  the  ground ;  eggs  and  chrysalids  have  been 
sensory  ganglia  are  asleep,  but  the  true  spinal  known  to  withstand  a  temperature  several  de- 
or  excito-motory  system  is  awake  and  its  en-  grees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  It  is 
ergies  are  unimpaired,  as  is  shown  by  the  facility  well  known  that  many  species  of  tah  may  be- 
with  which  respiration  is  excited  by  touching  come  stiff  from  oold  ana  yet  not  perish,  but 
or  irritating  the  animal;  muscular  motility  is  actual  congelation  is  fatal:  in  the  so  called 
also  unimpaired  in  this  state ;  the  action  of  the  frozen  fishes  which  have  revived  in  warm  water, 
heart  has  been  found  to  oontinue  about  10  there  must  have  been  a  low  degree  of  vital 
hours  in  an  animal  in  the  state  of  hibernation,  action  in  the  organs  of  circulation.  In  many 
in  which  the  brain  hod  been  removed  and  the  reptiles  the  necessary  respiration  may  be  effect- 
q>inal  marrow  destroyed,  while  in  the  same  ed  entirely  through  the  skin,  in  the  hibernating 
animal  in  a  natural  state  it  ceases  after  2  hours,  state.  The  lower  animals  generally  seem  to 
With  such  an  irritable  condition  of  the  heart,  possess  a  remarkable  power  of  resisting  cold, 
^e  introduction  into  it  of  an  arterial  or  oxygen-  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  apparent 
ated  blood  from  respiration  would  soon  cause  death,  without  the  irritability  of  hibernation, 
death  from  over  stimulation ;  and  as  trifling  and  yet  not  identical  with  the  torpidity  nsuiQly 
causes  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  respiratory  produced  by  cold, 
act,  hibernating  animals  adopt  various  means  HIBERNIA.  See  Ireland. 
of  securing  themselves  from  disturbance ;  bats  HICCOUGH,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
retire  to  the  recesses  of  gloomy  caverns,  where  diaphragm,  producing  a  shock  in  the  thoracic 
they  hang  suspended  by  the  daws  of  tiie  hind  and  abdominal  cavities,  and  accompanied  by  a 
hety  head  downward ;  the  hedsehog  and  the  convulsive  inspiration  m  which  the  column  of 
dormouse  roll  themselves  into  a  ball ;  tortoises  air  is  arrested  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  glot- 
burrow  in  the  earth,  frogs  and  eels  plunge  un-  tis,  and  by  a  loud  and  well  known  clucking 
der  the  mud,  and  snakes  twist  themselves  to-  sound.    Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin 

S ether  in  natural  or  artificial  crevices  and  of  this  act,  but  the  movement  is  undoubtedly 
oles  in  tlie  ground.  The  call  of  hunger  and  of  a  purely  reflex  character ;  though  the  spas- 
the  warmth  of  returning  spring  arouse  tdl  these  modic  action  be  in  the  diaphragm,  its  point  of 
fh>m  tlieir  winter  retreats,  the  irritability  grad-  departure  may  be  in  the  abdominal  organs  or 
ually  diminishing  as  the  respiration  becomes  in  the  nervous  centres.  In  ordinary  coses  it 
active.  Extreme  cold  will  rouse  a  hibernating  comes  and  goes  spontaneously,  and  is  a  matter 
animal  from  its  lethargy,  and  speedily  kill  it ;  of  no  consequence  beyond  a  slight  incoitven- 
hence  many  animals  congregate  in  carefully  pre-  ience  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  it  may 
pared  nests,  and  others,  like  the  snakes,  entwine  be  preceded  by  gastric  symptoms,  pain,  and 
themselves  for  mutual  protection  from  cold,  eructations,  be  accompanied  by  labored  respi- 
The  state  of  hibernation,  or  that  in  which  the  ration,  and  be  so  persistent  and  severe  as  to 
stimulus  of  venous  blood  is  sufficient  to  con-  require  active  treatment.  It  is  often  seen  in 
tinne  the  heart's  action,  finds  a  parallel  in  some  children  and  in  adults  who  have  eaten  or  drunk 
cases  of  disease  accompanied  by  lethargy,  in  immoderately  or  hastilv,  after  long  fasting,  in 
which  revival  has  occurred  after  supposed  sus-  diseases  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver, 
pended  animation,  and  in  others  in  which  actual  and  in  ner\'ous  persons  troubled  with  flatulence ; 
death  has  been  delayed  for  days  after  the  appar-  it  becomes  an  important  diagnostic  sien  in  pe- 
ent  cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation ;  ritonitis,  strangulated  hernia,  and  othm*  intesti- 
tiie  causes  of  thb  conaition,  which  might  throw  nal  obstructions ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  inters 
much  light  on  the  kinds  and  plienomena  of  mittentfcvers,and  is  a  grave  symptom  in  typhoid 
death,  have  not  been  fully  investigated  in  Uie  and  gancrrenous  affections  accompanied  by  other 
human  subject  The  toipor  produced  by  ex-  spasmodic  phenomena.  In  nervous  persons  it 
treme  cold,  though  sleep  oe  always  induced,  is  may  bo  brought  on  by  any  excitement,  and  gen- 
very  different  from  true  hibernation ;  the  for-  erallv  disappears  with  its  cause ;  if  not,  a  few 
mer  is  attended  with  diminished  sensation  and  swallows  of  cold  or  acidulated  water,  cold 
rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  if  prolonged  ends  sprinkling,  or  vivid  emotion  of  any  kind,  will 
in  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  death ;  the  pnt  an  end  to  it  in  a  few  moments ;  obstinate 
latter,  in  which  sensation  and  motility  are  un-  cases  are  on  record,  which  required  cold  shower 
impaired,  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  baths,  ice  externally  and  internally,  narcotics, 
lilb ;  the  hibernating  bat  or  donnonae  St  arooaed  and  revolaivea  to  the  epigastrium ;  when  inter> 


mittent,  it  yields  to  qoinine ;  if  eymptomatic,  site  branches,  the  stamens  from  4  to  8  in  each 

the  nature  of  the  disease  will  indicate  its  treat-  flower ;  and  fertile,  which  are  solitary  or  else  in 

ment  smaU  groups  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.    The 

HIOKMAN.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  draui-  froit  is  a  large  roundish  nut,  the  husk  of  which 
ed  bj  Duck  and  Pinej  rivers;  area,  660  sq.  opens  partiiuly  or  whollj  of  itself  bj  4  seams, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,897,  of  whom  1,816  were  The  genns  earya  Is  exelnsivelj  American ;  the 
slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  nearest  approach  to  it  among  foreign  trees  is 
rich  and  wdl  watered.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  the  Asiatic  walnut  (jit^2a7i«r^ia,  Linn.).  There 
llie  productions  in  1850  were  635,265  bushels  are  many  species,  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
of  Indian  com,  82,250  of  oats,  29,896  of  sweet  stateliness  and  general  beauty.  In  the  autnm- 
potatoes,  84)146  lbs.  of  tobacco,  92,016  of  but-  nal  scenery,  the  foliage  of  the  hickories  contrib' 
tar,  and  17,202  of  wool.  There  were  20  utes  a  pleaeong  share,  each  species  possessing  its 
churches,  ana  80  pupils  attending  an  academy,  own  peculiar  hues  and  tints.  As  an  ornamental 
Oi4>ital,  OentreviUe.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  tree  the  hickory  can  be  recommended  for  plant- 
bordering  on  Tenn.,  senarated  from  Mo.  by  the  ing.  If  raised  from  the  nut  and  subjected  to  nur- 
MiBsissippi  river,  and  arained  by  the  bayou  de  sery  treatment,  the  young  trees  could  probably  be 
G^en  and  other  small  streams ;  area,  220  sq.  transplanted  without  difficulty ;  but  the  hickory 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,791,  of  whom  840  were  seldom  survives  when  taken  from  the  woods,  as 
slaves.  The  surface  is  genUy  undulating,  and  its  roots  are  large,  few  in  number,  and  easily 
the  soil  consists  of  rich  mould  with  a  substra-  killed.  The  bitter-nut  hickory  (C7.  amara,  Nutt.) 
turn  of  sand.  The  productions  in  1850  were  is  the  most  graceful  and  remarkable  for  its 
817,671  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  81,896  of  oats,  finely  cut  foliage.  It  raises  a  noble  columnar 
878,580  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  6,839  of  wool,  top  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  enlarging  up- 
There  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  17  ward,  and  broadest  at  40  or  50.  Its  recent 
churches,  and  410  pupils  attending  public  shoots  are  of  an  orange  green,  smooth  and  dot- 
schools.  Value  of  land  in  1857,  $010,669.  ted  with  orange.  Its  fruit,  however,  is  intense- 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  rdlroad  passes  through  ly  bitter.  It  has  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots. 
Clinton,  the  capital.  so  that  if  the  young  trees  were  transplanted 

HIGEOE,  Laubess  Pebseus,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  they  could  be  used  for  stocks  on  which  to  en« 

loan  metaphysician,  bom  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  graft  other  kinds.    The  pig-nut  hickory  (61 

Dec.  29,  1798.    He  was  graduated  at  Union  glabra,  Torrey)  is  also  a  large  tree,  with  a  close 

college  in  1820,  devoted  himself  to  theology,  bark  and  very  tough  and  valuable  wood ;  its 

was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1822,  and  was  sprouts  are  used  as  withes;   the  wood  when 

pastor  successively  at  Newtown  and  Litchfield,  mature  is  much  preferred  for  making  axles  of 

till  in  1836  he  was  elected  professor  of  theol-  wagons.    Its  frmt  is  variable  in  size  and  form, 

ogy  in  the  Western  Beserve  college,  O.,  where  and  is  abundant,  but  of  a  disagreeable  taste, 

he  remained  8  years.    In  1844  he  became  pro-  The  small-fraited  hickory  {C,  mierocarpa,  Nutt.) 

feasor  in  the  Auburn  theological  seminary,  and  grows  in  the  moist  woodlands  of  Pennsylvania 

in  1852  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  and  southward,  and  its  trunk  rises  to  the  height 

he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  men-  of  60  to  80  feet ;  its  fruit  is  smidl,  but  eatable, 

tal  and  moral  science,  together  with  the  office  The  mocker-nut  hickory  {0.  tomentota,  Nutt) 

of  Tice-president,  in  Union  college.    His  pub-  is  a  fine  stately  tree,  witii  an  erect  trunk,  form- 

lications,  beside  various   occasional   sermons  ing  at  the  sunmiit  a  graceftd  pyramidal  head 

and  addresses,  and  contributions  to  the  ^^  Chris-  of  a  few  moderate  sized  branches.    It  is  soroe- 

tian  Spectator,"   "  Biblical    Bepository,"  and  times  called  white-heart  hickory,  although  the 

^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  are :  '^  Bational  Psycholo-  wood  in  the  old  trees  does  not  differ  in  color 

gf^  (8V0.,  Auburn.  1848) ;   "  Moral  Science"  from  that  of  the  other  kinds.    Its  sap  is  of 

fSchenectady,  1853),  treating  of  our  duties  to  simp-like  sweetness,  and  is  very  abundant  in 

God,  and  mankina  under  tiie  head  of  pure  early  summer.    There  are  several  varieties  of 

morality,  and  of  civil,  divine,  and  family  gov-  the  species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 

emmentunderthat  of  positive  authority ;  *^£m-  C.  t.  maxima  (Nutt.),  bearing  fruit  as  large  as 

pirical  Psychology,  or  the  Human  Mind  as  Given  an  apple,  with  a  very  thick  husk.    Michaux  iis- 

m  Consciousness"  (1854) ;  and  *'  Bational  Cos-  serts  that  it  is  slow  of  growth,  and  that  the 

mology"  (New  York,  1858),  in  which  he  at-  wood  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  worms,  and  is 

tempts  to  demonstrate  a  priori  the  laws  of  the  least  worthy  of  cultivation.    The  mocker- 

the  universe.  nat  hickory  has  a  wide   distribution,  being 

HICEOBY  (earya,   Nuttall),  the  common  found  in  New  England  as  well  as  in  the  middle 

name  of  several  species  of  timber  trees,  with  states.    The  shell-bark  or  shag-bark  hickory 

huge  compound  leaves,  having  from 5  to  15,  but  (C.  alba,  Nutt.)  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its 

usually  not  more  than  11  leaflets.    The  hickories  shaggy  bark,  its  excellent  fruit,  and  its  ovate, 

belong  to  the  natural  order  of  juglandacea,  an  haI^covered  leaf  buds.     The  shag-bark  is  a 

<wder  consisting  chiefly  of  these  and  of  the  wal-  stately  tree,  rising  to  about  60  to  80  feet.    Its 

nuts,  valuable  for  their  wood  and  some  of  them  branches  are  irregular  and  scattered ;  but  when 

for  tneir  fruits.    The  flowers  of  the  hickory  are  growing  singly  in  open  space,  the  tree  attains 

of  2  kinds:  sterile,  which  are  home  in  compound  much  beautv  and  ^acefulness.    The  delicious 

^^Au_  each  principal  catkin  having  2  oppo-  flavorof  its  froit  is  not  sarpaaaed  by  any  foreign 
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imt  Large  quantities  of  tbennta,  brought  from  painting  in  his  15th  year,  and  in  1  $88,  after 
districts  vhere  the  iq>eoies  grows  best^  are  read-  copying  the  casts  in  the  PennsvlTania  academr 
Oy  disposed  of  in  the  markets ;  and  the  logs  and  of  fine  arts,  entered  the  life  and  antione  schools 
larger  brancbes  are  among  the  best  materials  of  the  national  academy  of  design  inx^ew  York, 
for  fbe].  In  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  whose  annual  exhibition  in  1841  be  contrib- 
westward  to  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  the  thick-  uted  a  picture  of  the  ^^Deatb  of  Abel."  For 
shelled  hickorr  (0.  m2eato,  Nutt.)  is  found,  hav-  several  years  he  painted  portruts  and  compo- 
ing  nuts  nearly  as  sweet  as  those  of  the  shag-  sitions,  and  in  1845  departed  for  Europe,  where 
bark.  The  pecan  hickory  (^'.o^tetr/brmu,  Nutt)  he  remained  daring  the  next  4  years.  Estob- 
is  a  more  western  and  southern  species,  extend-  lishing  himself  in  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
ing  in  its  natural  growth  from  Illinois  to  Louis-  he  painted,  among  other  works,  a  half-length 
iana.  The  tree  is  of  slender  growUi,  and  the  figure  called  **  Italia,*^  for  Ifr.  William  H.  Ap- 
qualities  of  its  fruit  are  well  known.  The  nut-  pleton  of  New  York.  In  the  succeeding  spring, 
meg-fruited  hickonr  (C.  myrUticctformu^  Nutt.)  on  the  last  night  of  the  carnival,  be  was  stabb^ 
was  first  described  by  Michaux  from  a  branch  in  the  back  with  a  stiletto  while  crossing  the 
and  some  nuts  ^ven  him  at  Charleston,  S.  0.  Piazza  Golonna  in  a  dense  crowd,  and  lay  for 
The  fruit  is  descnbed  as  very  small,  smooth,  and  many  weeks  in  a  critical  condition.  After  a 
brown,  streaked  with  white,  and  strongly  re-  protracted  residence  in  Italy,  during  which  he 
sembling  a  nutmeg;  the  kernel  is  of  littie  size  or  executed  many  cabinet  pictures,  portraits,  and 
value.  Elliott  says  that  he  was  unable  to  meet  copies  of  the  old  masters,  he  repaired  in  June, 
with  it  in  his  researches,  although  he  made  many  1848,  to  Paris,  and  after  the  revolutionary  out- 
attempts  ;  the  specimen  in  Question  was  perhaps  break  of  that  month  harbored  two  insurgents  in 
a  mere  earden  variety.  Otncr  species  are  men-  bis  studio,  and  assisted  them  to  escape  frt)m 
tioned,  but  on  no  authentic  information.  France.     He  studied  under  Oouture  in  Paris, 

HICKORY,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  intersected  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  after  a 
by  the  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  a  tributary  of  the  brief  residence  in  England  returned  to  New 
Osage ;  area,  408  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,812,  of  York,  of  which  city  ho  is  now  a  resident.  He 
whom  206  were  slaves.  It  has  a  moderately  bas  since  devoted  himself  principally  to  portrait 
nneven  surface,  covered  in  some  places  by  a  painting,  but  has  occasionally  produced  land- 
good  growth  of  timber,  and  a  rich  soil.  The  eoapes  and  figure  pieces.  His  last  prominent 
productions  in  1850  were  79,212  bushels  of  In-  portrait  is  that  of  Dr.  Kane  in  the  cabin  of  the 
dian  com,  4,278  of  wheat,  28,212  of  oats,  6,048  Advance,  and  he  is  now  engaged  upon  a  large 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  542  tons  of  hay.  There  were  picture  ofthe  contemporaneous  authors  of  Amer- 
9  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  4  churches,  and  186  ioil  in  which  the  figures  are  of  life  nze. 
pupils  in  public  schools.    Capital,  Hermitage.  HIDALGO,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  from 

HICK8.  EuAS,  an  American  preacher  of  the  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  drained  by  Polo 

society  of  Friends,  born  in  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Blanco  and  other  small  streams ;  area,  2,800  sq. 

March  19,  1748,  died  in  Jericho,  L.  I.,  Feb.  27,  m. ;  pop.  not  given  in  the  latest  state  returns. 

1880.    While  a  youth  ho  manifested  a  talent  It  has  a  level  suriace,  covered  in  many  places 

fbr  public  speaking,  and  at  the  age  of  27  was  a  with  mezquite  and  chapparal,  and  a  productive 

well  known  preacher.    For  many  years  ho  la-  soil.     It  was  formed  from  part  of  Cameron  co. 

bored  zealously  in  advancing  the  generally  ac-  in  1852.    Capital,  Edinbnrg. 

eepted  doctrines  ofthe  Friends ;  but  having  as  HIDALGO,  a  word  anplicd  in  Spain  to  every 

he  believed  discovered  errors  in  these  tenets,  noble  man  or  woman,  out  strictly  the  tide  of 

be  put  forth  views  of  his  own  which  he  defend-  the  lowest  order  of  nobility,  constituting  the 

ed  with  energy  and  ability.    To  advance  these  hidalguia.    Some  writers  derive  the  word  from 

views  he  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  hijo  del  Goto,  the  son  of  a  Goth,  such  descent 

States  and  in  the  British  provinces,  attracting  being  held  in  Spain  to  imply  greater  purity  of 

Itfge  congregations  by  his  oratory.    The  result  blood  than  when  intermixed ;  others  from  hiio 

was  a  schism  in  the  bo<ly  of  Friends ;  those  ad-  de  alanno,  son  of  somebody.    Hidalgos  are  di- 

bering  to  tiie  old  doctrines  being  specially  term-  vided  into  hidalgos  de  naturaleza^  deriving  their 

ed  6rthodox,  while  the  followers  of  Hicks  were  privileges  from  their  ancestors,  and  hidalgos  de 

called  after  him  Ilicksites.  (See  Friends.)   He  pritilegio^  who  have  purchased  their  rank,  or 

preserved  his  intellectual  vigor  till  late  in  life,  obtained  it  by  court  favor  instead  of  descent, 

visiting  when  80  years  of  age  New  Jersey,  and  are  in  this  respect  on  an  equality  with  sim- 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  pie  caball^roe  and  eeeuderos,  or  knights  and 
northern  and  westcro 
theological  writings 

epistolary  form. — Sot     

bis  Life  and  LalK>rs''  (Philadelphia,  1828),  and  male  child ;  and  a  hidalgo  de  goUro  was  one 

bis  "Serm<»ns''  (1828).  who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  nobilitv  in  one  place 

HICKS,  Thomas,  an  American  painter,  bom  alone.    The   privileges  of  the  hidalgos  were 

in  Newtown,  Bucks  co.,  Penn.,  Oct.  18,  1823.  abolished  by  the  introduction  of  the  constitu- 

He  is  a  dcscondaDt  of  the  preceding,  and  was  tional  system.    In  Portugal  the  word  fidalguia 

educated  in  ccmformity  with  the  principles  of  embraoes  all  the  nobility  imder  the  common 

th«  todety  of  Friends.    He  attempted  portrait  deoominatkm  dLfidalgim. 
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HIDALGO  T  OOSTILLA,  Dok  MiouxI)  the  skins.  Ox  hides,  which  maj  be  considered  as  in- 
first  leader  in  the  Mexican  war  of  indepen-  dading  all  the  skins  of  the  bovine  kind  designed 
dence,  bom  in  South  America  in  the  latter  part  for  leiUher,  and  horse  hides  also,  are  articles  of 
of  the  18th  oentonr,  shot  at  Chihnahnl^  Mexico,  large  export  from  Bonth  American  oonntries. 
Jnlj  27,  1811.  He  was  a  priest,  and  in  earlier  California  also  has  famished  great  qnantities  of 
life  was  stmplj  a  man  of  great  acquirements,  them.  The  animals  from  which  they  areprinoi- 
who  was  anxious  to  promote  industry  in  Mexico,  pally  obtained  roam  in  vast  herds  over  the  exten- 
and  who  was  notea  for  the  conscientious  ful-  sive  llanos  and  pampas,  the  property  of  the  es- 
fitment  of  his  eodesiastical  fnnctions.  He  is  said  tates  upon  which  they  may  be  found.  They  are 
to  haye  introduced  the  silkworm  into  Mexico,  lassoed  and  slaughtered  only  for  the  hides,  and 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  vine,  these  are  immediately  dried  in  tlie  sun  and  salted 
This  conflicted  with  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  for  exportation.  Those  obtained  in  the  tropics 
ffOTemment,  which  was  to  discourage  all  manu-  do  not  make  so  good  leather  as  the  hides  of 
actures  or  agriculture  which  could  interfere  temperate  latitudes.  Tlie  hides  of  wild  horses 
with  the  revenue,  and  the  vines  which  Hidalgo  are  said  to  be  of  better  quality  than  those  of 
had  planted  were  destroyed.  Tliis  drove  him  the  wom-out  domestic  animals.  The  East 
to  rebellion.  Possessing  much  influence  among  Indies  also  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  hides 
the  Indians,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  general  in-  of  commerce,  especially  to  the  English  market, 
surrection,  which  was  to  take  place  Nov.  1,  They  are  also  obtained  from  the  West  Indies, 
1810;  but  the  plot  having  been  disclosed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hooe,  from  Holland,  and 
one  of  the  conspirators,  some  of  his  party  were  the  countries  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  skins 
arrested,  and  he  was  obliged  to  precipitate  his  of  domestic  animals  add  to  the  supplies,  and, 
movements.  On  Sept  10,  having  been  joined  under  the  name  of  green  hides,  are  rated  as  of 
by  8  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Guanajuato,  he  higher  value  than  the  dry  or  salted  foreign  hides ; 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  His  eloquence  yet  the  latter,  weight  for  weight,  will  produce 
had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  multitude  who  much  more  leather,  on  account  of  the  water 
heard  him,  and  when  after  his  oration  he  un-  contained  in  the  former,  which,  however,  re- 
fiirled  a  rade  copy  of  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  quire  less  labor  in  their  treatment.  The  heavi- 
of  Guadalupe,  the  patroness  of  Mexico/ the  war  est  hides,  and  those  which  make  the  best  sole 
assumed  the  character  of  a  crusade.  On  Sept  leather,  are  the  skins  of  the  largest  oxen.  Those 
29,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  mostly  In-  of  the  bull  are  thickest  about  the  neck  and  parts 
dians,  he  captured  Guanajuato,  on  which  occa-  of  the  belly,  but  in  tYfb  back  tliey  are  inferior  in 
rion  the  greatest  outrages  were  committed,  and  thickness  and  in  fineness  of  grain  to  the  hides 
$5,000,000  plundered.  He  took  Yalladolid  and  of  oxen,  or  even  of  cows  and  heifers.  But  hides 
several  small  places,  and  soon  after  was  pro-  differ  much  in  quality  even  when  obtained  from 
claimed  generalissimo  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  animals  resembling  each  other  in  size  and  in 
advanced  against  Mexico ;  but  finding  himself  other  respects,  and  their  relative  excellence  can- 
almost  without  ammunition,  he  was  obliged  to  not  always  be  determined  on  examination.  The 
retreat  During  this  war  the  government  party  best  are  made  into  the  heavy  leather  used  for 
declared  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare  need  the  best  trunks,  soles  of  shoes,  belts  for  ma- 
not  be  observed  as  regarded  the  insurgents,  chinery,  harness,  and  other  purposes.  The 
while  the  latter  retaliated  with  the  most  hor-  lighter  qualities  serve  for  the  uppers  of  common 
rible  atrocities.  On  one  occasion  Hidalgo  is  boots  and  shoes,  and  some  are  employed  in 
said  to  have  massacred  700  prisoners  because  European  countries  without  tanning  for  cover- 
they  were  Europeans.  After  several  defeats  ing  trunks.  Kips  and  the  skins  of  calves  make 
the  insurgents  were  left  at  Saltillo  under  charge  the  best  leather  for  the  uppers  of  fine  boots  and 
of  Rayon,  while  Hidalgo  and  others  went  to  the  shoes.  Horse  hides  are  inferior  in  thickness 
United  States  to  obtain  arms  and  military  aid.  and  strength,  and  only  the  best  will  serve  even 
On  the  way  they  were  captured  by  a  former  for  uppers.  They  are  split  or  shaved  for  the 
friend,  and  finaJIy  shot  in  Chihuahua.  They  thin  enamelled  leather  used  for  ladies*  shoes,  and 
died  bravely,  Hidalgo  persisting  to  the  last  in  are  made  into  the  white  material  called  lace 
his  conviction  that  ^*the  knell  of  the  Spanish  leather,  which  is  used  for  thongs,  for  lacing 
rule  had  been  sounded ;  that  though  the  viceroy  belts,  and  various  other  purposes.  The  hides 
might  resist,  the  end  would  come/'  He  was  of  mules  and  asses  are  tanned  to  make  the 
after  his  death  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  people,  leather  called  shagreen,  which  is  used  for  scab- 
and  within  a  few  years  the  place  of  his  execution  bards,  and  formerly  for  cases  for  various  instra* 
was  shown  to  travellers  as  a  holy  spot  ments.    The  hides  of  the  hippopotamus  are  ex- 

HIDES,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  some  of  ported  in  small  numbers  from  southern  Africa 
the  larger  animals,  which  are  especially  adapted  to  be  tanned  for  making  the  beetling  implements 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  which  are  used  in  washing  and  bleaching  cotton  and  linen 
also  a  source  of  glue.  The  term  is  applied  chiefiy  goods. — Hides  were  an  important  article  of 
to  those  of  cattle,  the  horse,  and  the  hippopota-  trade  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  being  largely 
roua,  and  of  the  buffalo  when  intended  for  tan-  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  received  as 
ning.  The  skins  of  young  cattle  are  distingui^ed  tribute  from  the  conquered  tribes.  In  the  paint- 
as  kips,  and  those  of  the  deer,  sheep,  goat,  seal,  ings  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  skins 
Ac.,  even  tliough  intended  for  lea^ber,  are  oaUed  of  the  leopard,  fox,  and  other  animals  are  seen 
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laid  before  the  throne  of  a  Pharaoh,  together  mentation  of  fiuinaoeons  meals,  the  hides  being 

with  gold,  silver,  ivoiy.  rare  woods,  and  varioas  soaked  in  a  snooeesion  of  several  vats  in  which 

productions  of  vanquished  countries.    Thej  ex-  this  fermentation  is  goin^  on.    Hides  are  also 

nibited  great  skill  in  their  methods  of  curing  in  some  parts  of  Europe  laid  in  piles  and  allowed 

the  hides,  as  well  as  of  tanning  and  working  the  to  begin  to  putrefy,  great  care  bein^  taken  to 

leather  into  varioas  useful  and  omamentiu  ar-  stop  the  process  as  soon  as  the  hair  becomes 

tides. — Hides  are  prepared  for  tanning  bj  sub-  ready  to  separate.    The  process  is  called  sweat- 

Jecting  them  to  a  process  of  cleansing  to  remove  ing.    In  France  they  have  also  been  snlrjected 

the  particles  of  flesh  adhering  to  them,  and  also  to  the  action  of  steam  in  a  chamber,  the  tem- 

the  salt  used  in  curing  them,  which  in  the  for-  perature  of  which  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  80**. 

eign  hides  may  average  15  lbs.  for  each  one.  I^y  these  processes  the  hides  lose  about  f  of  their 

The  hairs  are  also  to  be  removed  by  a  subse*  weight.    In  the  American  plan,  which  is  in 

2uent  process  of  dopilation.  For  Uie  cleansing  general  use  in  the  northern  states,  the  ol^ect 
bey  are  soaked  in  soft  water  for  a  longer  or  is  more  effectuaily  obtained  with  much  less 
shorter  time  as  may  be  required,  and  the  time  and  labor,  and  with  no  risk  of  injory  to  the  leather, 
labor  attending  the  operation  are  shortened  and  while  the  loss  in  weight  is  but  J  to  i.  The  hides 
the  risk  of  putrefaction  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  are  suspended  in  a  cool  vault,  protected  like  an 
swiftly  running  stream.  The  power  of  roa-  ice  house  against  the  entrance  of  warm  air,  and 
chinery  is  sometimes  applied  to  lessen  the  labor  furnished  with  a  covered  channel  way  that  an- 
of  tramping  and  handling  the  hides,  by  which  swers  both  as  a  drain  and  a  conduit  for  cool 
they  are  beaten  as  in  the  operation  of  felting  damp  air.  Cool  spring  water  is  conveyed  into 
doUi.  To  remove  the  hair  different  processes  are  the  vault,  falling  around  its  sides  in  spray.  The 
in  use.  As  practised  by  the  ancient  E^ptians,  hides  are  thus  kept  in  a  mist,  the  temperature 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  juice  of  which  is  maintained  at  44^  to  56^ ;  and  in  6  to 
of  some  plant,  probably  the  periploca  gecamons^  12  days  they  are  found  to  be  freed  from  all  ex- 
which  the  Arabs  now  employ  for  this  purpose,  traneous  matter  without  loss  of  or  injury  to  the 
The  skins  are  first  left  for  8  davs  in  nour  and  albumen,  gelatine,  and  fibrine  of  the  skin.  No 
salt,  and,  the  fat  and  impurities  being  removed  fermentation  has  taken  place,  but  the  epidermis 
from  the  inner  side,  this  is  washed  over  with  with  the  roots  of  the  hair  has  been  dbtended 
tiie  acrid  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  extracted  by  and  removed  by  the  swelling  action  of  the  cold 
bruising  the  stalks  between  stones,  and  mixed  vapor  absorbed.  After  the  process  of  raising  or 
with  water.  This  causes^be  hair  to  fall  off  swelling  the  texture,  to  which  the  hides  intend- 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  modern  times  the  ed  for  pliable  leather  are  subjected,  they  are 
Eractice  has  long  been  to  soak  the  heavy  ready  for  the  operation  of  tanning,  by  whidi 
ides  for  months  in  vats  containing  lime  water,  they  are  converted  into  leather.  For  the  further 
passing  them  from  one  to  another  of  greater  treatment  of  hides,  see  Curbyino,  and  Leathkb. 
strength  than  the  first.  The  hair  at  last  can  be  — The  imports  of  hides  and  skins  into  the  United 
easily  removed  together  with  the  epidermis  by  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1858,  were 
the  two-handed  scraping  knife  rubbed  over  it,  chiefly  from  Venezuela,  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil, 
as  the  hide  is  laid  flesh  side  down  on  the  bench  and  Calcutta,  and  were  valued  at  $9,884,858. 
made  for  this  use.  The  fleshy  substances  on  the  The  greater  part  came  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
other  side  are  then  scraped  ofl^  and  these  are  About  $1,250,000  worth  were  reexported,  chiefly 
employed,  like  the  head,  cheeks,  and  other  parts  to  Belgium  and  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Ameri- 
of  the  hide  which  are  unsuitable  for  leather,  in  can  hides  were  exported  to  Canada,  France,  and 
the  manufacture  of  glue.  Machines  have  been  England,  to  the  amount  of  about  $900,000.  The 
adopted  in  large  establishments  for  facilitating  following  table  of  the  operations  of  the  New 
the  scraping  o{)eration.  The  lime  that  remains  York  hiae  market  for  the  year  1858  is  from  the 
in  the  pores  of  the  skin  has  to  bo  removed  by  trade  circular  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Hull,  Dec.  81, 1858: 
an  operation  called  bating,  which  consists  in    stock  ofhidw  on  hand,  Jan.  1,18W 87B.ooo 

soaking   the   hides   in  a  bath  of  some   solution     imports,  forelffn  and  doiDc&Uc,  fur  tho  year 1,002,000 

containing  an  element,  as  chlorine,  that  w  ill  form  ^^^^  •"*  country  •Unghters  not  appearing  in  imports  gflo.ooo 

a  soluble  compound  with  the  lime.    The  prep-         Total  wpplj  ftw  the  year i,oa7,ooo 

arations  that  have  been  in  use  for  this  purpose  Taken  for  kip  and  upper  leather  purposes  2S0,000 

..-«   ^^..^.^11..  ^.«.^:..:^«i     <«n,l    orv«M />«•:.»«<.    ««.,«  **     for  enamelled  and  patent  leather..  10(»,000 

ace  ffenerally  empirical,  and  sometimes  com-  ..    by  woaternandcaluidianunneni..  100,000 

posed  of  disgusting  excrementary  materials,  the  **    by  neighboring  ciUus  (sole  leatiier 

presence  of  which  must  tend  to  induce  putre-  stockl^'Siduiisdito:;:;;:::;:::::::::  w;SSo-  «5o.ooo 

faction.     Hydrochloric  acid  has  been  auvan-  

tageOUSly  substituted,  and  sugar  or  molasses  b  Entered  into  consumntlon  for  sole  leather  puniosea 

foSnd  tobe  suitable  from  iU  property  of  form-  by  the  New  ^  oA  trade  during  tha  year 1,877.000 

ing  a  soluble  saccharate  witli  the  lime.  The  acid  HIER APOLIS  (Gr.,  sacred  city).    I.  A  city 

serves  also  to  swell  or  raise  the  texture  of  the  of  Phrygia,  between  the  rivers  Lyons  and  Mm- 

hides,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  com-  ander,  celebrated  for  its  wanu  nprings  and  its 

bine  with  tlie  tannin.   Instead  of  using  lime  as  a  cave  Plutonium^  from  which  aru.<o  a  mephitic 

depilatory,  weak  acids  are  often  emploved  with  vapor  which  was  poisonous  to  all  but  the  priests 

good  effect.    Even  sour  milk  b  found  a  good  ofCybele.    It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  clmrch 

iqpplioatioD,  and  acetic  aoid  generated  in  the  for-  in  the  time  of  Bt,  Paul,  who  mentions  it  in  hb 
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4pi8tle  to  tbo  ColoflsUns  (iy.  13).    Ito  raini^  of  letters,  viz.,  the  sacred,  reserred  to  them- 

with  stalaotites  snd  inorastations  formed  bj  its  selves,  and  the  Ikjiutdrfy  which  are  learned  bj  all 

warm  springs,  are  found  at  an  unoccupied  place  persons.    Olement  of  Alexandria  (Sr/M»fuimf, 

called  Bambnk-Kalessi.    It  was  the  birthplace  yi.  4)  mentions  three  kinds  of  letters,  yiz. :  Upa- 

of  Epictetus  the  philosopher.     II.  A  citj  in  rata,  UpoyXvtJHica,  and  firurroXoy/xi^mi,  and  giyea 

fijria,  caJled  Bambjce  by  the  early  natives,  one  two  kinds  of  the  second :   1,  the  KvpuiKtntuca 

of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte  or  (properly  pronounced),  *^  according  to  the  nrst 

Ashtoreth,  and  a  great  emporium  under  the  elements,"  representing  the  figure  of  the  object 

Seleocidie.    Its  site,  first  discovered  by  Maun-  the  first  sound  of  whose  name  is  pronounced; 

drell,  is  marked  by  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Syriac  2,  the  orvfA^oKuca,  which  are  of  three  sorts :  a^ 

remains.  pronounced  rightly  by  imitation,  that  is  to  say, 

HIERO.  I.  A  Syracusan  tyrant,  who  succeed-  representing  the  object  by  a  symbol;  5,  trop- 
ed  his  brother  Gelon,  478  B.  0.,  died  in  Oatana  ically  written ;  «,  allegorized,  or  interpreted  or 
in  467.  After  having  made  peace  with  his  enigmas.  The  Hieroglyvhica  of  HorapoUo  Ni- 
brother  Polyzelns  and  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  lous  (edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  0.  ae  Pauw, 
with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance,  he  turned  Utrecht)  1727,  and  by  A.  T.  Corey,  London,  18401 
his  attention  to  foreign  conquest.  In  Sicily  he  written  in  Egyptian  and  translated  into  Grecc 
mode  himself  master  of  Naxos  and  Catena,  by  Philippus,  a  work  of  no  ffreat  antiquity, 
whose  inhabitants  he  transferred  to  Leontini,  explains  189  symbols,  most  of  l£em  in  a  doubt- 
while  he  repeopled  those  cities  with  colonists  ful  manner ;  for  instance,  the  number  1095  as 
of  Dorian  origin.  In  Italy  he  prevented  the  indicative  of  silence.  Tacitus  {Annale%^  ii.  60) 
destruction  of  Locri  by  threatening  its  enemy  relates  that  structu  molUnit  litterm  ^Egyptim 
Anaxilas  with  war,  and  subsequently  effect-  were  interpreted  to  Germanicus  at  Thebes  by 
ed  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Micythus  from  an  old  priest.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks 
Rhegium.  But  the  most  glorious  event  of  his  of  several  obelisks  at  Rome,  and  gives  a  part  of 
reign  was  his  great  victory  over  the  Etruscan  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  that  erected 
fleet  near  Cums,  474  B.  C.  He  was  a  liberal  under  Augustus,  in  the  great  circus,  which  was 
patron  of  poets  and  philosophers.  His  triumphs  made  by  Hermapion,  an  Egyptian  priest.  He 
at  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games  are  eel-  also  states  that  tne  ancient  i^ptians  wrote  let- 
•brated  in  the  odes  of  Pindar.  II.  A  Syra-  ters  instead  of  words,  and  sometimes  instead  of 
ensan  monarch,  son  of  Hierocles,  bom  about  phrases.  A  few  notices  concemiog  hieroglyphics 
807  B.  C,  died  about  216.  He  was  raised  to  are  found  in  Plutaroh^s  *^Isis  and  Osiris."  Por- 
the  throne  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  phy  ry  asserts  that  Pythagoras  learned  the  three 
in  270.  His  great  object  appears  to  have  been  kinds  of  writing  from  the  priests,  the  epistda- 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mamertines  from  Sicily ;  ry,  hieroglyphic,  and  symbolic.  After  Young's 
and  when  the  Romans  took  that  people  under  discoveries  had  been  matured,  the  symbolism 
their  protection,  he  allied  himself  with  the  of  19  hieroglyphics  (derived  from  Chsaremon's 
Carthaginians,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Sicily  lost  work  on  them)  was  found  by  Birch  in  the 
with  a  mighty  force.  The  combined  armies  of  commentary  of  Tzetzes  on  Uie  Hiad.  The  iW- 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans  then  proceed-  dromus  Coptua  (1636)  of  Athanasius  £ircher 
ed  to  lay  siege  to  Messana ;  but  Hiero,  having  attempted  to  explain  every  thing  in  a  mystical, 
been  attacked  and  defeated  by  Appius  Claudius,  metaphysical,  cabalistic  way,  without  guessing 
the  Roman  consul,  was  panic-struck,  and  re-  any  thing  rightly,  deriving  the  Greek  from^ 
treated  precipitately  to  Syracuse.  Soon  after  Eg^tian.  Be  Guignes  senior  tried  to  provse 
this  disaster,  seeing  his  territory  laid  waste  by  that  the  Egyptian  epistolary,  hieroglyphic, 
the  Romans,  and  many  of  his  cities  in  their  pos-  and  symbolic  characters  are  found  in  &ose  of' 
session,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  latter  were  a  oolonflr 
Carthaginian  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  from  Egypt.  Koch,  Tentamen  Bnueleatianu 
with  the  Romans  by  which  he  secured  to  him-  Eieroglyphiearum  guorandum  Nummorum  (SL 
self  the  whole  S.  E.  and  E.  of  Sicily  as  far  as  Petersburg,  1788-'9),  believed  that  he  had  found 
Tauromenium.  From  this  period  till  his  death  five  alphabets  on  the  coins  of  Hasmonein,  on 
Hiero  remained  the  steady  friend  of  the  Romans,  the  images  of  Isis,  and  on  a  sphinx.  Georse 
and  when  he  visited  Rome  was  received  with  Zo^ga,  a  learned  Dane,  wrote  an  excellent  wont, 
Uie  highest  honors.  De  ObelucU  £oma  (1797),  and  Be  Origins  et 

HmlOGLYPHICS  (Gr.  Upot,  sacred,  and  Uw,  Olelucorum.    Aided  by  a  knowledge  of 

>Xv6«#,  to  carve),  the  monumental  inscriptions  Coptic,  and  a  good  collection  of  later  Greek 

of  tne  ancient  Egyptians  (SCHI N  MuT  NuTeR.  writers,  he  distinguished  mere  figures  from  real 

writing  of  language  divine).  They  are  also  founa  hieroglyphs,  determined  their  number,  asserted 

written  on  a  reduced  scale  in  colors  on  gar-  that  the  elliptic  rings  (ear^<m«^)contam  proper 

ments,  tools,  and  papyri.    Herodotus  (iL  86)  names,  as  Barth^lemy  had  suspected,  and  mvt 

gives  us  the  earliest  information  concerning  applied  the  term  phonetic  to  hieroglyphs,  al- 

them  in  stating  that  the  Egyptians  write  from  though  he  yet  believed,  witii  Ammianus,  that 

right  to  left,  and  employ  two  kinds  of  ypafiixara  letters  might  denote  words.    Zo^^s  disquisi- 

or  letters,  namely,  the  holy,  l€pa^  and  tne  popu-  tions  were  repeated  by  James  Bailey,  Miero- 

lor.  ^/ioruea.    Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  81,  and  iii.  8)  glyphicorum  Origo   et  NiUura   (Cambridge, 

wntea  that  the  priests  teach  their  sons  two  kinds  1816),  but  he  denies  the  coogmenee  of  the  Greek 
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laid  before  the  throne  of  a  Pharaohf  together  mentation  of  fitfinaoeoos  meals,  the  hides  bdng 

with  gold,  silver,  ivoiy.  rare  woods,  and  varioas  soaked  in  a  snooesoion  of  seyeral  vats  in  whi£ 

Erodaotions  of  vaDquished  ooontries.    They  ex-  this  fermentation  is  goin^  on«    Hides  are  also 

iblted  great  skill  in  their  methods  of  caring  in  some  parts  of  Enrope  laid  in  pUes  Bod  allowed 

the  hides,  as  well  as  of  tanning  and  working  the  to  begin  to  putrefy,  great  care  bein^  taken  to 

leather  into  various  useful  and  omamentiu  ar-  stop  the  process  as  soon  as  the  hair  becomes 

tides. — Hides  are  prepared  for  tanning  bj  sub-  ready  to  separate.    The  process  is  called  sweat- 

Jecting  them  to  a  process  of  cleansing  to  remove  ing.    In  France  they  have  also  been  snlgected 

the  particles  of  flesh  adhering  to  them,  and  also  to  the  action  of  steam  in  a  chamber,  the  tem- 

the  salt  used  in  curing  them,  which  in  the  for-  perature  of  which  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  80**. 

eign  hides  may  average  15  lbs.  for  each  one.  By  these  processes  the  hides  lose  about  f  of  their 

The  hairs  are  also  to  be  removed  by  a  subse*  weight.    In  the  American  plan,  which  is  in 

anent  process  of  dcpilation.  For  the  cleansing  ^eral  use  in  the  northern  states,  the  ol^ect 
liey  are  soaked  in  soft  water  for  a  longer  or  is  more  effectually  obtiuned  with  much  less 
shorter  time  as  may  be  required^  and  the  time  and  labor,  and  with  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  leather, 
labor  attending  the  operation  are  shortened  and  while  the  loss  in  weight  is  but  J  to  i.  The  hides 
the  risk  of  putrefaction  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  are  suspended  in  a  cool  vault,  protected  like  an 
swiftly  running  stream.  The  power  of  ma-  ice  house  against  the  entrance  of  warm  air,  and 
chinery  is  sometimes  applied  to  lessen  the  labor  furnished  with  a  covered  channel  way  that  an- 
of  tramping  and  handling  the  hides,  bv  which  swers  both  as  a  drain  and  a  conduit  for  cool 
they  are  beaten  as  in  the  operation  of  felting  damp  air.  Cool  spring  water  is  conveyed  into 
doth.  To  remove  the  hair  different  processes  are  the  vault,  falling  around  its  sides  in  spray.  The 
in  use.  As  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  hides  are  thus  kept  in  a  mist,  the  temperature 
it  IS  snpposed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  juice  of  which  is  maintained  at  44^  to  66° ;  and  in  6  to 
of  some  plant,  probably  the  periploca  tecamone^  12  days  they  are  found  to  be  freed  from  all  ex- 
which  the  Arabs  now  employ  for  this  purpose,  traneous  matter  without  loss  of  or  injury  to  the 
The  skins  are  first  left  for  8  davs  in  nour  and  albumen,  gelatine,  and  fibrine  of  the  skin.  No 
salt,  and,  the  fat  and  impurities  being  removed  fermentation  has  taken  place,  but  the  epidermis 
from  the  inner  side,  this  is  washed  over  with  with  the  roots  of  the  hair  has  been  distended 
the  acrid  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  extracted  by  and  removed  by  the  swelling  action  of  tiie  cold 
bruising  the  stalks  between  stones,  and  mixed  vapor  absorbed.  After  the  process  of  raising  or 
with  water.  This  causes#the  hair  to  fall  off  swelling  the  texture,  to  which  the  hides  intend- 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  modern  times  the  ed  for  pliable  leather  are  subjected,  they  are 
Eractice  has  long  been  to  soak  the  heavy  ready  for  the  operation  of  tanning,  by  whidi 
ides  for  months  in  vats  containing  lime  water,  they  are  converted  into  leather.  For  the  further 
passing  them  from  one  to  another  of  greater  treatment  of  hides,  see  Curbtino,  and  Leathkb. 
strength  than  the  first.  The  hair  at  last  can  be  — ^The  imports  of  hides  and  skins  into  the  United 
easily  removed  together  with  the  epidermis  by  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1858,  were 
the  two-handed  scraping  knife  rubbed  over  it,  chiefly  from  Venezuela,  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil, 
as  the  hide  is  laid  flesh  side  down  on  the  bench  and  Calcutta,  and  were  valued  at  $9,884,858. 
made  for  this  use.  The  fleshy  substances  on  the  The  greater  part  came  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
other  side  are  then  scraped  ofl^  and  these  are  About$l,250,000  worth  were  reexported,  chiefly 
employed,  like  the  head,  cheeks,  and  other  parts  to  Belgium  and  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Ameri- 
of  the  hide  which  are  unsuitable  for  leather,  in  can  hides  were  exported  to  Canada,  France,  and 
the  manufacture  of  glue.  Machines  have  been  England,  to  the  amount  of  about  $900,000.  The 
adopted  in  large  establishments  for  facilitating  following  table  of  the  operations  of  the  New 
the  scraping  operation.  The  lime  that  remains  York  hide  market  for  the  year  1858  is  from  tlie 
in  the  fK>res  of  tlie  skin  has  to  be  removed  by  trade  circular  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Hull,  Dec.  81, 1858: 
an  operation  called  bating,  which  consists  in  stock  of  Wdw  on  hand,  Jan.  i,  isw stb^ooo 

soaking   the   hides   in  a  buth  of  some   solution  Importa,  forelini  and  domestic,  fur  Uie  year 1,002,000 

containing  an  element,  as  chlorine,  that  w  ill  form  ^"^  •"^  country  •Uaght«ra  not  appearing  in  imports  8flo,ooo 


a  soluble  compound  with  the  lime.    The  prep-         Total  wpplj  tm  tho  year tjmjtM 

arations  that  nave  been  in  use  for  this  purpose  Taken  for  kip  and  upper  leather  purposes  250,000 
..-«   ..^^^.^11..  >v.»»:^^»i     ^T^A    «<^.»^*:.»^fl    ^^«%  **     forenamelled  and  patent  leather..  100,000 

ace  ffenerally  empirical,  and  sometimes  com-        .    by  western  and  caliadiantannem..  loojooo 


arations  that  nave  been  in  use  for  this  purpose     Taken  for  kip  and  upper  leather  purposes  250,000 
..-«   ^^^^.^11..  >v.»»:^^»i     ^T^A    «<^.»^*:.»^fl    ^^«%  **     forenamelled  and  patent  leather..  100,000 

aw  ffenerally  empirical,  and  sometimes  com-        .    by  western  and  caliadiantannem.. 
posed  of  disgusting  excrcmentary  materials,  the        **    by  neighboring  dUos  (sole  leather 

■  "  ...  hides) 

Block  in  hand  this  date 50,000—  600,000 


presence  of  which  must  tend  to  induce  putre-    -       ^'^**^  •••••• ifio,ooo 


faction.     Ilydrocldoric  acid  has  been  ad  van- 

tageously  substituted,  and  sugar  or  molasses  is  Entered  into  consumnUon  for  sole  leather  purjioset 

fbSnd  to  be  suitable  from  iU  property  of  form-  by  the  New  ^  oA  trade  during  tha  year l,8n.ooo 

ing  a  soluble  saccharate  with  the  lime.  The  acid  HIERAPOLIS  (Gr.,  sacred  city).    I.  A  city 

serves  also  to  swell  or  raise  the  texture  of  the  of  Phrygia,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Mte- 

hides,  which  L)  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  com-  ander,  celebrated  for  its  wanu  springs  and  its 

bine  with  the  tannin.  Instead  of  using  lime  as  a  cave  Plutonium,  from  which  arose  a  mephitic 

depilatory,  weak  acids  are  often  emploved  with  vapor  which  was  poisonous  to  all  but  tho  priests 

good  effect.    Even  sour  milk  is  found  a  good  ofCybele.    It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church 

iqpplicatioD,  and  acetic  acid  generated  in  tho  for-  in  the  time  of  St^  Paul,  who  mentions  it  in  his 
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4pi8tle  to  tbo  Ck>lo88iAiis  (It.  18).    Ito  ruins,  of  letters,  viz.,  the  sacred,  reserved  to  them- 

with  stalaotites  snd  incrustations  formed  bj  its  selves,  and  the  diy/AMdi;,  which  are  learned  by  all 

warm  mings,  are  found  at  an  unoccupied  place  persons.    Clement  of  Alexandria  (Sr/M»fuimf, 

ealM  iiambuk-Kalessi.    It  was  the  birthplace  vL  4)  mentions  three  kinds  of  letters,  viz. :  Upa- 

of  Epictetus  the  philosopher.    II.  A  citj  in  nica,  If poyXv^uca,  and  tnurrokoypaffHKOj  and  ^ves 

Sjria,  cfldled  Bambjrce  bjr  the  early  natives,  one  two  kinds  of  the  second :   1,  the  KvpuXoviMa 

of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte  or  (properly  pronounced),  "  according  to  the  nrst 

Ashtoreth,  and  a  great  emporium  under  the  elements,"  representing  the  figure  of  the  object 

Seleucidie.    Its  site,  first  discovered  by  Maun-  the  first  sound  of  whose  name  is  pronounced; 

drell,  is  marked  by  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Syriac  2,  the  crvfi^uca,  which  are  of  three  sorts :  a^ 

remains.  pronounced  rightly  by  imitation,  that  is  to  say, 

HIERO.  I.  A  Syracusan  tyrant,  who  succeed-  representing  uie  object  by  a  symbol;  5,  tnm- 
ed  his  brother  Gelon,  478  B.  0.,  died  in  Oatana  ically  written ;  c,  allegorized,  or  interpreted  hr 
in  467.  After  having  made  peace  with  his  enigmas.  The  Hieroglyphiea  of  Horapollo  N{- 
brother  Polyzelus  and  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  lous  (edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  C.  ae  Pauw, 
with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance,  he  turned  Utrecht,  1727,  and  by  A.  T.  Corey,  London,  18401 
his  attention  to  foreign  conquest.  In  Sicily  he  written  in  Egyptian  and  translated  into  Greek 
mode  himself  master  of  Naxos  and  Catana,  by  Philippus,  a  work  of  no  ffreat  antiquity, 
whose  inhabitants  he  transferred  to  Leontini,  explains  189  symbols,  most  of  l£em  in  a  doubt- 
while  he  repeopled  those  cities  with  colonists  ful  manner ;  for  instance,  the  number  1095  as 
of  Dorian  origin.  In  Italy  he  prevented  the  indicative  of  silence.  Tacitus  (Annale%^  ii.  60) 
destruction  of  Locri  by  threatening  its  enemy  relates  that  structu  molihua  littera  jEg^tim 
Anaxilas  with  war,  and  subsequently  effect-  were  interpreted  to  Germanicus  at  Thebes  by 
ed  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Micythus  from  an  old  priest.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks 
Rhegium.  But  the  most  glorious  event  of  his  of  several  obelisks  at  Rome,  and  gives  a  part  of 
reign  was  his  great  victory  over  the  Etruscan  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  that  erected 
fleet  near  Cums,  474  B.  C.  He  was  a  liberal  under  Augustus,  in  the  great  circus,  which  was 
patron  of  poets  and  philosophers.  His  triumphs  made  by  Hermapion,  an  Egyptian  priest.  He 
at  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games  are  eel-  also  states  that  the  ancient  f^yptians  wrote  let- 
obrated  in  the  odes  of  Pindar.  II.  A  Syra-  ters  instead  of  words,  and  sometimes  instead  <^ 
eosan  monarch,  son  of  Hierocles,  bom  about  phrases.  A  few  notices  concerning  hieroglyphics 
807  B.  C,  died  about  216.  He  was  raised  to  are  found  in  Plutarch^s  *^Isis  and  Osiris.'*  Por- 
the  throne  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  phyry  asserts  that  Pythagoras  learned  the  three 
in  270.  His  great  object  appears  to  have  been  kinds  of  writing  from  the  priests,  the  epistola- 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mamertines  from  Sicily ;  ry,  hieroglyphic,  and  symbolic.  After  Young's 
and  when  the  Romans  took  that  people  under  d[i8C0veries  had  been  matured,  the  symbolism 
their  protection,  he  allied  himself  with  the  of  19  hieroglyphics  (derived  from  Chsdremon's 
Carthaginians,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Sicily  lost  work  on  them)  was  found  by  Birch  in  the 
with  a  mighty  force.  The  combined  armies  of  commentary  of  Tzetzes  on  the  Hiad.  The  iW- 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans  then  proceed-  dromus  Coptus  (1636)  of  Athanasius  £ircher 
ed  to  lay  siege  to  Messana ;  but  Hiero,  having  attempted  to  explain  every  thing  in  a  mystical, 
been  attacked  and  defeated  by  Appius  Claudius,  metaphysical,  cabaliBtic  way,  without  guessing 
the  Roman  consul,  was  panic-struck,  and  re-  any  thing  rightly,  deriving  the  Greek  from- 
treated  precipitately  to  Syracuse.  Soon  after  E^jrptian.  De  Guignes  senior  tried  to  prov« 
this  disaster,  seeing  his  territory  laid  waste  by  that  the  Egyptian  epistolary,  hieroglyphic, 
the  Romans,  and  many  of  his  cities  in  their  pos-  and  symbolic  characters  are  found  in  Uiose  of' 
session,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  latter  were  a  colanar 
Carthaginian  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  from  Egypt.  Koch,  Tenttimen  Bnueleatianu 
with  the  Romans  by  which  he  secured  to  him-  Hieroglyphiearum  quarandum  Jfummorum  (St^ 
self  the  whole  S.  E.  and  E.  of  Sicily  as  far  as  Petersburg,  1788-'9),  believed  that  he  had  found 
Tauromenium.  From  this  period  till  his  death  five  alphabets  on  the  coins  of  Hasmonein,  on 
Hiero  remained  the  steady  friend  of  the  Romans,  the  images  of  Isis,  and  on  a  sphinx.  Georse 
and  when  he  visited  Rome  was  received  with  Zo^ga,  a  learned  Dane,  wrote  an  excellent  wont, 
the  highest  honors.  IM  Ooelifeii  Roma  (1797),  and  De  Origine  4i 

HmlOGLYPHICS  (Gr.  Uposy  sacred,  and  Uini  Olelueorum.    Aided  by  a  knowledge  of 

>Xv6«#,  to  carve),  the  monumental  inscriptions  Coptic,  and  a  good  collection  of  later  Greek 

of  tne  ancient  Egyptians  (SCHI  N  MuT  NuTeR.  writers,  he  distinguished  mere  figures  from  real 

writing  of  language  divine).  They  are  also  founa  hieroglyphs,  determined  their  number,  asserted 

written  on  a  reduced  scale  in  colors  on  gar-  that  the  elliptic  rings  (ear^<m«^)contam  proper 

ments,  tools,  and  papyri.    Herodotus  (iL  86)  names,  as  Barth^lemy  had  suspected,  and  wnfL 

^ves  us  the  earliest  information  concerning  appliea  the  term  phonetic  to  hieroglyphs,  al- 

them  in  stating  that  the  Egyptians  write  from  though  he  yet  believed,  witii  Ammianus,  that 

right  to  left,  and  employ  two  kinds  oiypafiftara  letters  might  denote  words.    Zo^*s  disquisi- 

or  letters,  namely,  the  holy,  Upoy  and  tne  popu-  tions  were  repeated  by  James  Bailey,  Miero- 

lor.  ^/ioruea.    Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  81,  and  iii.  8)  glyphieorum   Origo   et   Natura   (Cambridge, 

wntea  that  the  priests  teach  their  sons  two  kinds  1816X  but  he  denies  the  coogmenee  of  the  Gr^ 
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text  on  the  Roeetta  etone  with  the  hieroglyphie,  Bered  all  hieroglyphs  to  be  ideogrammatio,  ex- 

where  he  supposes  tiiat  the  priests  wrote,  in  oept  in  proper  names.    Thns  be  tboogbt  that  a 

their  own  favor,  something  else  than  what  the  hsmmer  denoted  God,  and  a  man  ponring  oat 

Greelc  contained. — A  bright  period  dawned  on  from  a  Tessel,  a  priest    He  snspeeted  sylkbles 

Egyptoloflpr  with  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  in  the  enclK>rial  characters,  bat  had  no  idea  of 

stone  by  Boachord  (1799),  while  digging  in  the  homophonoos  characters  or  of  a  satisfactory 

fort  of  St.  Julian.    W.  R.  Hamilton,  the  anthor  alphaoet,  although  he  had  (1816)  agreed  with 

of  jEgypiiaai^  sent  it  to  England  (1802),  after  the  French  commission  that  the  demotio  text 

its  inscriptions  had  been  printed  at  Cairo.    It  of  Rosetta  was  alphabetic,  and  although  he 

is  of  blacK  basaltoid  granite,  a  parallelogram  in  afterward  (1828)  claimed  the  discovery  of  an 

8hi^)e,  originally  rounded  at  tne  top.    It  con*  alphabet    Out  of  20  rings  or  shields  he  read 

tains  three  inscriptions :  the  highest  in  hiero-  but  two  rightly,  and  explained  out  of  the  18 

l^lyphics,  of  whicn  the  14  remaining  lines  are  all  signs  in  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  only  three  ex- 

aomewhat  mutils^  on  the  right,  and  12  also  a^y  and  approximately.    His  labors  are  also 

on  the  left ;  the  middle  one  in  demotic  oharac-  recorded  in  the  ^'  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyp- 

tera,  in  82  lines,  of  which  15  are  mutilated  on  tian  Society,^  and  in  his  letters  to  De  Sacy  (1814 

the  right;  and  the  lowest  in  Greek  of  54  lines,  -'15),  to  Archduke  John  (1821),  in  the  supple- 

of  which  the  lowest  27  are  injured  on  the  right  ment  to  the  *^  Encyclopsddia  Britanoica,"  vol. 

The  first  two  inscriptions  are  in  the  Egyptian  iv.  (1819^,  and,  after  his  death,  in  an  appen- 

language,  and  versions  of  the  original  Greek  dix  to  Tattam^s  ^*  Egyptian  Grammar,**  and 

oomposition,  which  is  a  decree  of  the  guild  of  in  the  ^*  Rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  Diction- 

the  priests  of  Memphis,  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  arv**  (London,  1880). — J.  F.  Champollion  pub- 

Epiphanes  (March  29,  195  B.  C.)  after  his  vie-  lished  V6gypU  §ou$  l€§  Pharaom  (Paris,  1814), 

tory  over  the  iEtolian  rebels.    Heyne  and  Por-  and  was,  independently  of  his  own  genius,  led 

son  restore  and  elucidated  the  Greek  text  into  the  right  path  both  by  the  successes  of 

Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (1802)    distinguished  the  Akerblad  and  Young,  and  by  hints  derived  fit>m 

demotic  groups  corresponding  to  the  names  of  Ciulliaud,  who  had  delineated  a  Greek  inscrip- 

Ftolemy,  Arsino^  ana  Alexander.    Akerblad,  tion  on  the  base  of  a  small  obelisk  at  Philie,  that 

a  Swede  (1802),  well  versed  in  Coptic,  analyzed  had  been  dug  out  in  1815  by  William  Banks,  who 

the  above  and  18  other  names  ana  words  of  the  .  set  it  up  in  1821  at  Kingston  hall,  Devonshire,  and 

demotic  (fyx«*pcii)  text,  such  as  Chemi,  Egypt,  sent  copies  of  it  to  idl  Egyptologists,  with  the 

pkuro^  king,  ue5,  priest;   found  the  charac-  notation  of  5  letters  (p  to  le  and  leop  t)\n 

ters  denoting  1,  2,  8 ;  made  out  an  alphabet  of  the  names  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  and  of  two 

16  characters;  but  he  did  not  suspect  the  sym-  Cleopatras,  one  his  sister,  tiie  other  his  wife, 

bolic  signs,  or  the  omission  of  the  medial  vowels,  Champollion  says  in  his  work  De  VSeriture  hi- 

while  believing  the  enchorial  to  be  hieratic,  iratique  (1821)  that  the  hieroglyphs  are  sym- 

Several  memoirs  and  plates  in  the  great />eserip-  bolic  and  not  alphabetic;  but  he  both  corrects 

tion  de  V6gypte  pendant  Vexpedition  de  Varmee  himself  and  acknowledges  Young^s  merits  in  the 

Franfaise  (Paris,  1809-'43^  treat  merely  the  Lettre  d  Daeier  (1822),  in  which  he  reads  Ptol- 

material  part  of  the  inscriptions,  distinguish  emy  and  some  other  names  rightly.     He  pub- 

them  from  the  scenic  figures,  notice  some  sym-  lished  Pantheon  £gypt%en  (1823),  and  Precis  du 

bols  mentioned  by  Greek  writers,  and  give  two  tyeteme  hieroglyphique  (1824),   in  which  ho 

good  copies  of  the  Rosetta  stone ;  but  they  con-  teaches  that  the  phonetic  characters  are  true 

tain  many  errors  as  to  astronomical  representa-  letters  expressive  of  the  sounds  of  the  language ; 

^ns  and  as  to  the  age  of  the  monuments,  that  all  methods  of  writing,  even  in  common 

Dr.  Thomas  Toung  made  a  conjectural  transla-  words,consistofboth  ideograms  and  phonofframs, 

tion  of  the  Rosetta  inscription  (published  by  which  latter  constitute  about  f  of  the  charac- 

Boughton  in  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  Antiqua-  ters  in  all  hieroglyphic  texts ;  and  that  the  an- 

Han  Society,'*  May,  1815 ;  revised  in  the  Muse-  cient  language  was  essentiallv  the  same  with 

um  Oritieufn,  Cambridge,  1815).  Toung  studied  the  Coptic    He  enriched  and  improved  Aker- 

the  Coptic,  and  procc^ed  in  a  mathematical  blades  alphabet,  read  about  50  names  of  Cawars 

manner  to  compare  the  various  texts  and  groups  and  kings,  without  bein^  able  to  decipher  all 

of  cliaracters,  tliough  without  deep  philological  the  name  shields,  recognized  many  homophona 

explorations.  Ue  employed  Akerblaa's  alphabet  (characters  of  things  whose  names  begin  with 

in  deciphering  the  contents  of  the  rings,  which  the  same  sound),  and  determined  rightly  most  of 

he  believed  to  be  the  names  of  various  kinos,  in  the  grammatical  forms,  but  neglected  the  study 

the  manner  of  the  Chinese.    He  distinguisbed  of  the  demotic  graphic  system.    Having  passed 

about  100  characters,  50  groups  of  woras,  and  16  months  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  with  Salvador 

150  corresponding  to  Greek  words ;  explained  Cherubini,  who  made  many  drawings,  he  wrote 

several  of  them  rightly ;  discovered  the  numeral  his  Orammaire  6gyptienne^  publish^  at  the  ex- 

signs  of  1.  10,  100,  1,000,  and  10,000,  ftom  en-  pense  of  the  French  government  (18d8-'41),  and 

•ekorial  bills  of  sale  and  receipts ;  distiognished  Vietionnaire  6aypiien  (1844).---Sickler,  who 

later  the  enchorial  from  the  hieratic  method,  de-  wrote  (181 9-*22)  on  the  hieroglyphics  in  the 

riving  both  from  the  hieroglyphs,  and  arranged  inyth  of  .£sculapius,  and  on  the  sacred  language 

ibem  (1828).  He  found  no  Kosettan  hieroglyphs  of  the  priests,  fancied  that  all  hieroglyphs  were 

in  tiM  io  oaQed  ^Book  of  the  Dead,^  ttd W  paronomaatio  (rebot^e,  w^  fat  inataooe,  the 
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imiMcf Abridgeaadof amAaforthenameof  ^(1865);  tiiid Eonigt^uch dor aUen Asgypter 
BrM^emaD) ;  bat,  being  ignorant  of  Coptio,  he  (1858).  He  has  modified  the  views  of  Cham- 
Semicieiiea  eTeiy  thing.  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarteo,  poUion;  discovered  11  characters  and  distrib- 
Bemerkungen  ii&r  den  Aegyptuichen  Text  einm  nted  84  among  15  sounds  of  the  Egyptian  Ian- 
Fapfrui^  kc,  (Greifiiwalde,  1824),  discovered  ^oage;  showed  that  certain  figures  were  chosen 
isvmi  grammatio  forms  and  the  names  of  in  certain  places  on  account  of  symmetry  in  the 
several  Ptolemies.  Heeren  suspected  the  pho-  inscriptions ;  distinguished  more  clearly  theaa- 
netio  nature  of  the  hieratic  writing.  Julius  cient  characters  from  those  that  were  employed 
KliqMTOtlu  a  violent  opponent  of  Chiunpollion,  later ;  and  shown  the  analogy  by  ezample&for 
follows  Horapollo  in  his  j^t^r^nir /a <2eeattMrte  instance  CLEOPATRA  written  thus:  Kdi^ 
dm  hieroglypkee  acrologiquee (Faria^  1827);  he  knee;  Ldbos  lion;  Eake,  reed-leaf;  a  flower 
seys  that  each  hterc^Iyph  denotes  all  Coptic  for  O;  a  square  for  P:  Aehdm^  eagle;  Tot, 
words  commencing  with  the  sound  of  the  name  hand ;  £o,  mouth ;  and  Achom — TO  and  P  with- 
of  the  depicted  object;  thus:  mur,  rope,  denotes  out  corresponding  Coptic  woros).  He  also 
also  meiy  love ;  fnwlo;,  owl,  denotes  also  mu,  shows  that  there  were  characters  of  mixed  ele- 
death ;  of,  fly,  also  anani,  impudence,  ^.  Gu-  ments,  both  phonetic  and  symbolic  M.  G. 
liano£^  in  his  Becherehee  eur  Vexpreaum  dee  Schwarze,  Dae  alte  Aegypten  ^erlin,  1843),  en- 
eignee  kUroglyphiquee  (Leipsic,  1839),  believes  deavored  to  evolve  Champouion^s  system  ge- 
that  they  originated  from  the  demotic  and  hier-  netically,  although  he  had  httle  fiuth  in  a  perfect 
atic,  with  the  aim  of  concealing  the  meaning  of  understanding  of  the  hieroglyphs.  (See  Coftio 
the  inscriptions.  Janeli,  of  Naples,  in  his  Fun*  Language.)  Chr.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  Aegyptene  SteUe 
damenta  Hermeneutiea  Hieroglyphia  Critiea  in  der  Weltgeeehiehte  ^Hamburg,  1845,  and  Go- 
VetenunOenUum^nndTodfuliBEoeettancBffierO'  tha,  1857),  is  an  admirer  of  Lepsius,  and  en- 
glgphiea  et  Centurim  Sinogrammatum  Poly*  deavors  with  great  effort  to  establish  a  theory 
^rapkieorum  Interpretatio  per  Lexeographiam  of  his  own  on  the  development  of  man^s  histo- 
Temurie(h8emitieam  (Naples,  1830),  considers  ry,  in  a  mystic  and  metapnysical  way.  He  ftir- 
the  hieroglyphs,  sphenograms,  sinograms,  and  nishes  a  grammar  and  various  lists  of  Egyptian 
the  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Runic  writings  as  a  words. — A  school  of  a  method  different  from 
mystical  system.  Rosellini,  a  disciple  of  Cham-  that  of  Cbampollion  was  inaugurated  by  Yr. 
polUon,  who  examined  with  him  many  monu-  A.  Spohn's  work,  Ueber  HieroglypKen  una  ikre 
ments  at  Turin  and  elsewhere  in  Italy  (1825-'6),  DetUung  und  uber  die  Sprache  der  alien  Aegvp-^ 
wrote Sietema gerogl\/ieodel  Sig.ChampoUumil  ter  (Leipsic,  1820),  in  which  he  asserts  that 
minare  (Pisa,  1825),  and  Tribute  dirieonoseenea  both  the  hieratic  and  demotic  styles  are  alto- 
e  d^amore  alia  onorata  memoria  di  O.  F.  Cham-  gether  phonetic,  and  that  the  hieroglyphs  alone 
polUan  (1832) ;  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  are  symbolic  images.  Gustav  Seyf&rth  (who 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  in  1828^  and  published  since  1856  has  resided  in  the  United  Statea) 
Menumenti  deW  Egitto  e  della  Nutna :  I.  eterid;  edited  Spohn's  Ik  Lingua  et  Literie  Veierum 
II.  eieiU,  i  del  eulto  (1843).  Salvolini,  another  ^S^yptorum  (Leipsic,  1825-*S1X  and  has  de- 
disciple  of  Champollion,  accused  of  having  used  veloped  his  own  views  on  a  gretit  variety  of 
the  papers  of  his  master  for  his  own  purposes,  topics  in  many  works  and  in  many  articles 
wrote  Lettre  d  Vabb^  Oateera^  &c  (Paris,  1832),  scattered  through  periodicals.  The  moat  prom- 
examined  the  hieratic  text  of  Sallier^s  pa-  inent  of  them  are:  Bemerhungen  Uber  einen 
pyrus,  from  which  he  drew  his  Campagne  de  dgyptieeken  Papyrue^  dec.  (1826);  Budimenta 
Bhameee  le  Grand  {Se-Sothie^  son  of  Sothis  or  Hieroglypharum  (1826) ;  Brecie  Btfeneio  B!ie- 
Sesoetris,  about  1400)  (1831-'5) ;  and  Analyee  roglyphieee  IntenUe  a  Spohn  et  Seyffartk 
grammatieale  raieonneededifferente  textee  igyp-  (1827) ;  Beitrdge  eur  Kenntniee  der  Literature 
tiene:  vol.  i.,  Texte  kieroglyphigue  et  demotique  Kun$t,  &C.,  der  alien  Aegypter  (very  mistical 
de  la  pierre  de  Beeette^  dsc.  (1836).  This  was  the  and  dogmatic,  occasioned  by  a  passage  of  Ch»- 
first  phonetic  elucidation  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  reroon,  in  Icunbliehue  de  Myeteriie  jEgyptiaeie 
He  explains  100  characters  of  Champollion  and  .  (1833)  ;  Alphaheta  Genuina^  &c  (1840)  ;  a 
as  many  of  his  own,  but  without  much  philolo-  syllabaiy  sent  to  prominent  Egyptologists,  and 
gkal  profundity.  Richard  Lepsius,  the  most  saga-  Grammatiea  jEgyptiaea  ((xotha,  1855) ;  on  the 
cions,  learned,  and  diligent  of  ChampoUionists,  **  Fable  of  Abydos,^*  edited  by  Burton,  Cairo, 
employs  the  scrutiny  of  writing  as  an  efficacious  1827  (1846)  ;  Theologiechen  Sehriflen  der  air 
means  of  scruUnizinff  languages.  He  has  pub-  ten  Aegypter  naeh  dem  Turiner  Papyrue  mun 
lished  LeUre  d  BoeUlini  $ur  Valphahet  Mero-  enten  Male  uberuUt  (1855),  Ac  Seyfllulh 
glyphique  (Paris,  1837) ;  Dae  Tedtenbueh  der  has  repeatedly  altered  his  views,  and  has  pot 
oUenAegyfter  naeh  dem  hieroglyphiechenPapy-  forth  many  theories,  as  for  instance  that  the 
nucu  7Vin»  (arranged  by  Sejrflarth,  and  wrong-  demotic  style  was  originally  like  the  Phcrai- 
ly  called  rituel  funeraire  by  Champollion) ;  cian,  and  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  but  calli- 
Auewahl  dgyptieeher  Urkunden  (Leipsic,  1842),  graphic  modiflcations  of  the  hieratic  He  has 
after  his  return  from  E^ypt  and  Ethiopia,  taoght  that  all  hieroglyphics  are  phonetic,  both 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Prus-  idphabetlo  and  syllabic;  that  the  ancient  fonn 
aia  in  1842 ;  Denkmdler  aue  Aegypten  und  Aetkir  of  the  Coptic  was  their  language,  whereas  Cham- 
i^M  (1842-'5),  uklBritfe  (Berlm,  1852) ;  Ueber  pollion  insists  on  the  modem  Coptic.  He  alao 
etne  hHntlygiiikh4  ImBhr\ftam  Ternpel  fit  Edr  claima  the  doctrine  of  homopgeneitj  of  anonaape 
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andof  vyllabfemflsliisown.    Dr.  Max  A.  Uhle-  was  tbe  last  period  of  beantlfbl  hieroglyph- 

mann  fonnds  a  sjrstem  on  Sejffarth's  principles,  !es ;  it  was  followed  by  demotio  bOingnals  Tan- 

wilJ^  whom  he  disagrees  in  some  things,  and  has  cient  and  demotic,  or  MaT  8HAI,  language  (of) 

written  a  great  number  (if  ezegetical  and  oontro-  books),  for  daOj  use  in  contracts  and  sales,  as 

▼ersial  works.    He  uses  the  Hebrew  in  the  inter-  found  at  Thebes.    Manetho  {Morn-  T^^A.  given 

pretation  of  certain  cases,  where  no  Coptic  equiv-  by  Thoth,  280  B.  0. ),  a  learned  priest  of  oeben- 

alent  can  be  found.    The  most  recent  Ohampol-  nytos,  calls  the  ancient  letters  Upcypttff^iKa.  The 

lionist,  who  also  especially  treats  of  the  demotic  demotic,  80HI  ReM  eN  KeMi  (writing  men  of 

style  (after  the  few  hints  by  De  Sacy,  Akerblad.  ^gypt)  was  in  use  before  Herodotus  yisited 

Toung,  and  8pohn\  is  Henr^  Brugsch,  a  pupil  Egypt,  as  eariy  as  665,  during  the  reign  of 

of  Pi^salacqua,  ana  a  Tolnmmous  writer.    He  Piarometichus,  and  lasted  down  to  A.  D.  800. 

has  explunc^  more  than  100  new  demotic  char-  The  Coptic  commenced  taking  its  place  as  early 

acters,  and  made  many  other  discoveries. —  as  the  JPtolemies.      (See  Coptic  Lakoxtaos.) 

Ohainpollion  distributes  the  hieroglyphics  into  Letronne  (1851^  separates  the  demotic  from  the 

8  classes :  1.  the  mimetic  or  figurative,  express-  Coptic  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century ;  but  Le- 

Ing  objects  by  their  images;  2,  the  tronic,  of  4  Dormant  and  J.  H.  Vincent  prove  their  coexist- 

kinds,  expressing  objects,  a,  by  synecaoche,  a  ence  for  almost  two  centuries.    Sprung  from  the 

part  for  the  whole  figure;  ^,  by  metonymy,  hieratic, the  enchorial  (demotic) rromPsommet- 

cause  and  effect  mutually,  as  eye  for  sight,  star-  ichus  to  the  Ptolemies  (665~80M  is  found  in 

ry  sky  for  night ;  «,  by  metaphor,  as  bee  for  contracts  which  are  now  in  Turin.     Its  later 

king,  lion  for  superiority ;  d,  by  enigma,  as  os-  monuments  in  the  most  elegant  form,  under  the 

tri<m  feather  for  Justice,  palm  twig  for  year:  8,  Romans,  are  at  Leyden,  in  Gnostic  papyri  with 

the  phonetic,  of  more  freouent  occurrence  than  Greek  between  the  lines.    Ideograms  are  found 

the  others.    Lensius  establishes  four  classes :  1,  in  both  tbe  hieratic  and  demotic  styles.    Sculp- 

Ideograms,  subdivided  into  figurative  and  sym-  tured  or  painted  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  distin- 

bolic  or  tropic ;  2,  phonograms,  either  alphabetic  guished  from  linear  ones,  which  are  their  abbre- 

or  more  amplified  (with  syllables)  under  the  yiation.    The  original  figurative  hieroglyphics 

Romans ;  8,  intermediary  (mixed)  or  condition-  lack  that  elegance  which  is  admired  in  the  monu- 

d  phonograms,  that  is,  ideograms  that  became  ments  of  Thebes.    It  would  nevertheless  be  vdn 

phonetic  in  oc^rtain  words,  either  initial  or  in  to  search  among  them  for  traces  of  the  ii^bncy 

the  second  place ;  4,  determinadves,  including  of  writing,  as  most  edifices  in  Egypt  belong  to 

not  only  those  of  Champollion,  but  also  his  gram-  a  period  of  restoration  in  arts  and  civilization, 

matickf  signs  which  are  not  phonetic,  as  11  to  de-  wnich  had  been  interrupted  by  an  invadon  of 

note  the  dual,  111  the  plunu,  &c.    To  these  dis-  barbarians  (2000  B.  C).    Before  tliat  invasion 

tinctions  he  adds  seven  sources  of  information :  the  monuments  may  be  called  perfect ;   their 

1,  additional  signs,  as  the  image  of  writing  ma-  decadence,  begun  under  Sesostris,  continued 

terials  near  the  figure  of  the  scribe ;  2,  bilingual  under  Sabaco  (786)  and  the  Saltes  (677-525 ; 

inscriptions ;  8,  variants  in  different  copies  of  the  404-899),  and  advanced  under  the  Lagides  un- 

tame  text ;  4,  correspondence  with  Coptic  words ;  til  their  end  under  tbe  Romans.— Champollion 

6,  phonetic  complements  to  initial  ideo^ms,  as  arranges  all  hieroglyphics  under  the  following 

lyre  (N).  snake  (F),  and  mouth  (R),meaninffn^r«,  16  heads:  celestial  bodies,  man,  limbs  of  the 

good,  wnile  the  lyre  alone  is  the  symbol  of  good ;  human  body,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 

i,  many  phonograms  under  the  Romans  that  had  a  few  insects,  plants,  garments,  furniture  and 

been  ideograms  under  tbe  Pharaohs ;  7,  observa-  arms,  vessels,  tools,  buildings,  geometric  figures, 

tions  in  Diodoms,  Plutarch  ^thus,  that  tri,  eye,  and  monsters ;  they  amount  to  480  in  Bunsen, 

with  sceptre  denoted  Osins ;   properly,  J5>«,  but  reach  almost  900  if  all  variations  be  includ- 

throne,  +iri,  eye),  Clement,  Eusebius,  &c.  The  ed.    They  are  found  in  relief  or  carved  outHnea, 

hieratic  and  demotic  writing  differ  less  from  each  or  in  relief  on  a  depressed  ground,  each  one 

other  than  do  the  respective  idioms.    Of  the  colored.    Hieroglyphic  texts  are  also  traced  in 

old  language  we  find  some  words  preserved  in  black  or  in  red  on  the  walls  of  tombs,  and  on  a 

various auuors ;  for  instance,  in  Pliny:  alaba^-  smaller  scale  on  the  covers  of  mummy  cases, 

Iriftf,  from  atrvhatik,  stone-white ;  ^irit,  iaro^  stelas,  &c.    Three  sorts  of  monumental  writing 

imr  (NUe) ;  smt,  tartft,  a  plant ;  in  Plutarch :  were  used :  sculptured  without  color,  sculpturea 

i^Acy^^r,  amentL  infernal  region ;  Memphis,  man-  and  painted,  or  designed  with  color  and  painted. 

mifi^  goods  (or)  port ;  aaipti^  ihairi^  festival ;  The  colors  of  the  different  objects  were  reffulat- 

Xil^uo,   Chemi^  I^kipt;    in  Clement:    apirtdo-  ed  by  rules.    Linear  hieroglyphics  were  fu>bre- 

mwTtUj  erp&'Mbet^  servant  (of)  temple ;  in  Hora-  viations  of  the  original  natural  images,  a  sort  of 

Dollo:  (ai, |MiA«, soul ;  haiithy  bait^  hawk;  ith^  skeletons.    From  the  re-abbreviation  of  these 

M,  heart;  Noun^  nun  (abyss),  Nile;  SdthU,  Si-  arose  the  hieratip  or  priestly  writing,  a  sort  of 

rina  (dog  star) ;  in  Herodotus :  /Sapir,  ftart,  ship ;  short  hand  for  recoi>ding  events,  scientific  and 

coXacrtpcr,  garment;  mp^fAitypi-romi,  the  man;  other  data;  and  this  method  consisted  of  sev- 

vo/i^c,  thenuuek,  the  crocodile ;  in  Josephus :  end  varieties,  distiuguishcd  by  greater  or  less 

Whac^f,  King-shepherd,  ^.    This  ancient  Ian-  similarity  to  the  prototype.  Both  full  and  linear 

gaage  flourished  for  2,000  years.    There  are  few  hieroglyphics  were  disposed  in  several  manners : 

alalai^  or  monumental  stones,  in  both  dialects,  and  in  verucal  columns  downward,  in  horizontal 

tt»liwratiotadiygraphyaroM]at«r.  TheSaldio  Unei^  and  fan  both  directlona,  either  flnom  ri^t 
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to  left  or  vice  terta;  in  every  case  always  and  aror  {aiMchoirt) ;  1  for  I,  two  reed  leaves; 
observing  the  law  of  tastefol  symmetry  in  the  3  for  U,  diicken,  oonvolate  line  (also  for  F),  and 
collocatioa  of  one  figure  alone  or  two  or  three  a  sort  of  noose;  1  for  B,  foot;  1  for  P,  square; 
figures  together,  so  as  to  fill  the  lines.  Hieratic  1  for  F,  snake ;  8  for  K,  ouadrant,  basket  {hot). 
writing  ran  always  from  right  to  left.  In  some  and  knee  (ha) ;  2  for  OH  guttural,  sieve  and 
funeral  manuscripts  we  find  hieroglyphics  and  lotus ;  2  for  U,  chain  and  house  plan  ;  3  for  T, 
hieratics  both  used.  Anaglyphs  (ensravings)  semicircle,  hand  {tot\  girdle,  &c. ;  3  for  S,  siphon 
were  engraved  or  raised  figures  symbolic  of  as-  (or  back  of  a  throne),  bolt,  and  goose ;  2  for 
tronomical  and  probably  also  of  other  objects.  SOH,  garden,  and  pandlelogram  with  line  with- 
The  symbols  used  in  chemistry  are  also  of  in ;  4  for  M,  owl  (mulaj),  shuttle,  sickle,  and 
Egyptian  origin. — ^We  have  already  mentioned  parallelogram  with  protruding  horizontal  lines ; 
various  opinions  relative  to  the  language  of  the  3  for  N,  wave-line  (Ifun^  Nile),  urn  (nu)^  and 
hieroglyphics,  and  we  shall  now  add  a  few  ob-  red  (teieher)  or  lower  crown ;  2  for  R  and  L^ 
servations  on  the  same  subject.  Quatrem^re  mouth  (re)  and  lioness  (Idboi,  Coptic) ;  beside 
demonstrates  the  independence  of  the  Mut  of  18  more  for  Coptic  hissing  sounds.  As  regards 
Chem.  Lepsius,  insisting  on  the  ori^^nal  identity  the  vowels  e,  a,  and  even  a^  i,  Uy  they  were 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  Semitic  and  Ck>p-  mostly  omitted,  so  that  ambiguity  of  meaning 
tic  flimilies,  yet  allows  to  each  its  individuality,  could  only  be  avoided  by  the  sense  of  the  con* 
Schwartze  declares  the  last  named  to  be  and-  text ;  thus  NB  signifies  lord  (nd>\  or  gold  (nuh), 
ogous  to  the  Semitic  by  its  grammar,  and  to  the  T  final  denotes  the  feminine  gender  ;  thus :  SN, 
Aryan  by  its  roots.  Benfey  divides  the  Semitic  brother,  SNT,  sister ;  SI,  son.  SIT,  daughter,  &o» 
family  into  two  branches,  separated  by  the  isth-  Brugsch  tries  to  make  out  25  consonants  (8 
mus  of  Suez,  viz.,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African,  more  than  in  the  Coptic),  by  the  aid  of  Semitic 
adding  to  the  Coptic  all  idioms  of  northern  Africa,  sounds.  In  his  demotic  scheme  he  g^ves  for  IT 
According  to  Bunsen,  the  Egyptian  language  is  sounds  42  characters  (about  70  with  all  varie- 
a  pre-historic  deposit  of  Scmitism,  whose  roots  ties) ;  for  a  7,  »  1,  ii  3,  to  2,  «  (0)  1,  &  (p)  2,  m 
and  forms  are  only  explicable  by  Aryo* Semitic  2,  n  2,  M,  r  2, «  («)  3,  <  ((2)  3,  A  3, 1;  (x)  4,  cA  8, 
elements  together.  Roug6  finds  that  theEgyp-  «  2,  f  (3)  1.  To  these  he  adds  46  syllabic  signs 
tian  resembles  the  Semitic  in  proportion  to  its  for  35  syllables.  Compound  names  were  repre- 
anti^uity.  Ewald  protests  against  this  Semite-  sented  by  the  image  of  the  object  with  a  sym- 
mama.  The  similarities  in  the  personal  pro-  bolic  character,  as  the  signs  for  house  and  truth, 
nouns,  in  many  vocables,  especisdly  numerals,  denoting  temple ;  or  by  a  phonogram  with  the 
in  the  agglutination  of  accessory  words,  in  the  image,  as  show  with  face,  denoting  mirror ;  or 
assimilation  of  consonants,  and  in  the  instability  by  a  phonogram  with  a  symbol,  as  workman 
of  vowels,  can  be  explained  by  laws  of  logic  and  with  gold,  signifying  goldsmith ;  or  two  phono- 
by  mutual  intercourse  among  the  nations,  with-  grams.  Obscurity  of  sense  from  the  omission 
out  recourse  to  the  theory  of  identity.  Egyptian  of  vowels  was  remedied  by  the  addition  of  de* 
civilization  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  terminative  signs.  These  were  images  or  sym-r 
the  Semitic  nations ;  the  physical  traits  of  the  hols  joined  with  phonetic  words,  and  were 
races  are  also  distinct  from  each  other.  But  either  generic  or  specific ;  thus  the  determina- 
the  method  of  suffixes  to  nouns  and  to  verbs  tive  of  names  of  animals  was  the  im&ge  of  a 
is  also  of  Turanio  (Allophylic,  Tshudic,  &c)  skin,  of  those  of  plants  a  leaf^  &c. — We  sub- 
character.  Chamitic  (Egyptic)  is,  therefore,  join  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  gram- 
the  most  proper  epithet  for  the  language  of  mar.  Article  :  P  (pa,  pe,  pt)^  Greek  o ;  T,  17 ; 
the  hieroglyphics,  which  may  be  conveniently  plural  JVj  common  gender.  As  a  demonstra- 
grouped  with  the  non-Semitic  tongues  of  Abys-  tive  it  has  the  adjoined  vowels  ai  or  ei,  and 
sinia,  Nubia,  and  perhaps  with  the  ancient  Lib-  when  post-positive  eti,  but  plural  AFU,  Ex- 
yan  and  Kumidian  or  Berber.  Several  char-  amples :  Pa  PeTTi  SuTeNy  the  bow-bender 
acters  were  regularly  used  to  denote  t^e  same  (of  the)  king ;  Ka  NeB-  U,  the  lords ;  Tai  UNU^ 
sound,  and  are  called  homophonous,  many  of  this  hour;  eM  Mall  APU,  in  waters  these, 
them  for  the  purpose  of  artistic  symmetry.  Demonstrative  with  relative:  Pui  (p^)j  he 
Their  number  was  increased  during  the  rule  who ;  Ihii,  she  who.  Other  pronouns :  elHH 
of  the  LAgides  and  Romans ;  LatopoTis  (Esneh)  (of  common  gender),  that  which ;  K,  otlier : 
was  thus  written  by  10  different  groups,  each  SA^  some ;  JveB.  all,  &c.  Example :  NeTei 
of  which  contained  the  sign  of  city  with  the  NR,  NeTeRT  NeB  eNTi  eM  PeT,  gods  all, 
alphabetic  signs  SN*.  The  Champollionists  con-  goddesses  aU  that  in  heaven  (are).  Suffixes  of 
tend  that  figurative,  symbolic,  and  phonetic  persons :  1st  person,  -/;  2d  person,  -JT  mas- 
characters  occur  mixed  in  all  texts,  the  last  pre-  online,  -T  feminine ;  3d  person,  -F  masculine, 
dominating;  while  the  Seyffiirthists  contena  for  -S  feminine;  plural,  1st,  -eN,  2d,  -TeKy  8d, 
pure  phonetism,  both  alphabetic  and  syllabic.  'Se^^  making  possessives  with  the  preceding 
Bunsen  adds  120  symbolic  characters,  120  pho-  pronouns ;  thus :  Pa/,  Gr.  6  lunty  Germ,  der 
nograms  of  all  ages,  72  syllabic  groups,  and  50  meinigc  ;  Tai  Sen,  rj  avrav  (she  of  them).  Ex- 
mixed  groups,  to  the  above  460  iconic  ideo-  ample :  URoI,  Magyar  hitiily'Om  (king-my) ; 
grams.  Of  Champollion^s  260  phonograms  of  URoK^  kirdly-od  (king-tiiy) ;  URoT  (queen- 
all  ages,  the  following  are  adopted  as  certain,  thy),  kc  So  also  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs : 
viz. :  8  for  A,  eagle  (achom\  reed  leaf  {aehi)^  ANCHI^  Latin  viW«  Magyar  iJrtk;  A2S0S* 
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eK^  ttt-ii,  mase^  fil4i^  -«7;  fern. ;  ANVEtF.  8EeB  NTAEASH  (Dariof)  AlfCH  lA  sB 
nusc,  -^S,  fern.,  th-it^  &o.    Dmilitj  was  noted  K^M—Ac  muneiiiaM  -it  tv^-  0^<^)  v^riiM^iM 
br  doabliDg  the  character,  or  hj  two  strokes ;  (f^mani»)  DarnuM  ^empiUrnuM  (jubet  me  ire)  in 
IMoralitj  bj  trebling  it,  or  by  three  strokes.  Per-  jwypttiin,  Ra-MeN-TeB-'^Sel eenaUfr  mwridi, 
aonal  pronouns:  ANoK,  I;  ANeN,  we;  enN-  UBaS  SoR  MU-MU-SoL   8He  KoFR   TeN 
^^niaso.,  eNTA^  fern.,  tbon ;  eIiT\iTeNy  70a ;  JTo-PTb. — Regnane  potene  maf^na-fama   qvi 
eKTuFy  he,  elfTttS,  she ;  eNTeSeN^  they.  Com-  hetnit  (regionem)  Ai  Of  PTao  (land  of  Phtfi,  or 
parativo  and  soperlative  were  denoted  by  repe-  beoanse  i  Atyvimt^  the  Nile,  in  Homer  is  Ai- 
tition  of  the  name,  or  by  eN]  the  sign  of  the  •H-pe^toeh^  makes-fertile-the-land). — The  ad- 
genitive,  or  by  eHoTe^  more  than. — ^The  nn«  yantages  resulting  from  the  stndy  of  tlie  Egyp- 
inerol  characters  were  only  five,  capable  of  indi-  tian  graphic  metnods  are  so  nnmerons  and  im- 
cating  all  nnmbers,  to  wit:  a  line  or  post  (^Tof),  portant  for  glossology,  chronology,  geography, 
1 ;  a  sign  like  a  horse  shoe  tamed  downwaitl  ethnology,  for  history  in  general  and  especially 
(If^T),  10 ;  a  convolute  line,  like  the  letter  IT  that  of  nseful  and  liberal  arts,  that  it  would 
at  F  (JJaTV),  100;  lotus  (letter  CH,  Coptic  eehOy  take  us  beyond  our  present  limits  to  expound 
or  9cKa\  1,000;  finger  {TeBa\  10,000.    Frae-  them  in  detail.    Indeed,  the  wonderful  monu- 
tions  were  indicated  as  with  us,  only  that  the  mentsof  the  roost  ancient  a^  of  human  activity 
line  between  the  numerator  and  the  denomina-  would  be  mute  or  unintelligible  witnesses,  with- 
tor  was  represented  by  the  sign  of  mouth  {Re^  out  the  interpretation  of  their  epigraphs.    All 
which  signifies  also  part,  separated). — Of  verbs,  notices  of  ancient  writers  concerning  Egypt 
tiiere  were  five  auzUiaries,  viz. :  1,  Pa  (also  an  would  but  be^^ilder  us,  unless  we  possessed  a 
article),  as  in  Pa  m  SeRIT  UBeSCH  (Latin,  Lydian  stone  in  the  pyramids  and  obelisks, 
Sunt  ex  granii  alhie  ;  that  is,  panee) \  %  AU  whereby  to  prove  their  veracity.    Herodotus 
Oiook) :  is  ^  r  TU'KMA'T,  is  voice-thy  truth-  would  yet  be  considered  a  liar,  had  his  truthful- 
ahe  ;  8,  iliHLatin,.  Or-iar)  is,  are  :  AR  MeHl  ness  not  been  attested  by  the  voice  given  out 
II  eM  APeFy  are  plumes  two  on  head-his ;  4,  by  lifeless  stones.    The  lists  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
UjSUy  to  exist ;  6,  //?/,  to  do,  to  make  (of  later  the  relics  of  Manetho  would  also  be  worse  than 
times).    The  negative  Ne  was  represented  by  useless,  unless  they  stood  corroborated  and  in 
two  repelling  arms,  sometimes  with  a  sparrow  some  instances  corrected  by  a  comparison  with 
on  his  back  under  them,  thus  :  Ne  SuTeN  eK  indubitable  synchronic  records  beyond  the  reach 
KeMi  IRISAy  no  king  of  Egypt  did  so.    The  of  perversion  or  interpolation.    We  thus  pos- 
present  tense  (as  above)  sometimes  had  -Eu  in-  sess  the  most  trustworthy  data,  by  which  not 
•erted  when  used  as  imperfect,  or  aorist.    The  only  what  concerns  Egypt,  but  also  the  history 
characteristic  of  the  preterite  is  eN;    The  fu-  of  the   PhoBuicians,   Assyrians,   Babylonians, 
tnre  is  preceded  by  the  conjunction  A  U^  thus :  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  Persians,  is  either  re- 
A  U'A-K  IRIy  is  I  to(ward)  do  (analogous  to  the  vealed,  or  illustrated  or  disproved  in  many  of 
lUdian  tono  verfare^  I  am  about  to  do),  &c. ;  its  hitherto  received  particulars.     The  very 
the  optative  by  MAI;  the  imperative  by  MA  ;  methods  of  historic  exegesis  have  undergone 
the  infinitive  by  eR  or  other  particles.    The  an  essential  alteration,  in  consequence  of  our 
active  participle  lias  eXT  (he  who)  prefixed,  or  having  obtained  a  certain  material  basis  where- 
-TVi  suffixed ;    the  passive  voice,  -uT  or  7\i.  on  to  rear  a  temple  of  truth,  against  which 
In  inscriptions  the  sole  theme  of  the  verb  per-  neither  prejudice,  pedantry,  nor  designed  mis- 
forms  all  functions  of  conjugational  accidents,  representation  can  prevail. — See  De  Belestat, 
(See  CniXESB  Lanofaob.) — The   prepositions  Liecoun  $ur  lee  hUrcglyphee  6gyptiene  (Parish, 
are :  eK^  sign  of  genitive  and  ablative,  also  1583) ;  Rossi,  Harm  jfCgyptiaea  (Rome,  1808), 
tiirough,  by;  HeM^  in  (place);  eM^  in,  from, by  an  excellent  work  on  the  Egyptian  language; 
means  of,  to,  &c. ;  eR,  dative,  toward,  for ;  Pe  J.  Burton,  Exeerpta  Jlieroglyphiea  (fol.,  Cairo, 
(heaven),   upon,   up,   on  ;    HRa  (face,    Latin  1825-^8) ;  Robiano,  6tudee  $ur  Vicriture  hUnh 
«9rofii),on,  to,  with  infinitive;  ir<;i? (box, stool),  glyphique  et  la  langue  dee  6gypiim»  (Paris, 
nnder,  Lat.  apud^  ^. ;  CEaR^   toward,  till,  1834^ ;    Ungarelli,    Interpretatio    Obelieeorum 
near;  ^SCiM  (measure),  according,  command  ;  Urbu  Roma  (1842);    Letronne,    Reeveil  dei 
iryj,  with,  against;  if Ji,  instead  of.  Compound  ineeriptions  Grecqvee  et  Latince  de  PJigwte 
prepositions  are  found,  as  ey  HRa  Eel^  Lat  (1842) ;  Benfey,    Verhaltnisi  der  dgyptitenen 
eeram  eorde  (in  presence  of  the  heart,  in  con-  Spraehe  en  der  Semitiechen  TLeipsic,  1844);  Do 
idence) ;  they  are  also  found  with  tbe  personal  £faulcy,  Anahj9egrammatieale  du  textedhnotig^e 
mffixes,  thus :  eR  Mc^K^  to  stead-thy  (to  thee),  de  la  pierre  de  Roeette  (1845) ;  Roug6,  MSmoire 
te.    Adverbs  and  coi\{anctions  from  preposi-  tur  V ineeription  du  tombeau  d'Ahm^  eh^  dee 
tlons:   Jtfa,  hero;  eR  ERa  P«,  upward;   eM  nauUmnien  (1851);  Leemans,  Birch,  Senkow- 
ERa  Pe,  downward;  eR  EeT  (to  heart),  be-  iky,  Hawkins,  Belmore,  Prisse  d'A venues,  Dun- 
ftnre,  Ac;  SeP^  time,  times;  EeR^  KeRy  KI^  bar.  Heath,  aud  other^  on  papyri  and  other 
also,  and;  j4iS^  then,  as;  CEeR,  since;  EAU  monuments;  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  JfaTa^ma  £rMr«>- 
EeB  (Lat.  die  amni)^  every  day ;  SIF,  yester-  giyphiea^  and  many  other  works ;  M.  Uhlemann, 
day,  dK.    The  following  are  examples  of  the  Eandbueh  der  geeammten  dgyptieehen  AUer^ 
•yntax:    ARNeF  MeMeNX-U-F  eN  AT-F  lAtimj*tifuid(Leipsio,  1857);  H.Brugsch,  GVai»- 
AMeN'RA — Lat  Erex-it  adifie-ia-etta  (hae)  -i  maire  demotique^  and  Oeographie  dee  Aegyp- 
pettr-.    AmetOUk  A  U  EA  NAE  €E  amTkJf'  Ifiu^  &a 
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HIERONYMna  SeeJxBOMB.  of  vhiob  he  ultimately  died.  He  wrote  *' New 
HIEROPHANT  (Gr.  [fpo^ovn^r,  fhym  ttpot^  England's  PlantatioDa,  or  a  Short  and  Tma 
Mored,  and  ^cmm*,  to  make  known),  the  presid-  Decicription  of  the  Commodities  and  Discommo* 
ing  priest  in  the  Eleosinian  mysteries,  who  oon«  dities  of  the  Ooontry''  (4to.,  London,  1680). 
diMted  the  ceremonies  of  initiation.  He  conld  and  an  acooant  of  his  voyage,  which  is  preservea 
be  chosen  only  from  the  family  of  the  Eamol-  in  Hutchinson's  collection  of  papers.— Johm^ 
pldsa,  whose  ancestor  Eumolpas  was  regarded  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Olay brook,  Eog* 
as  the  founder  of  the  mysteries.  His  body  must  land,  Aug.  6,  1616,  died  in  Salem.  Mass..  Deo, 
be  withoot  defect,  his  voice  sweet  and  sonorous,  9, 1708.  He  emigrated  to  New  Englana  with 
and  his  life  without  reproach.  If  he  married,  his  father,  adopted  the  profession  of  a  preacher^ 
he  thereby  renounced  the  sacred  office.  A  dia-  and  for  many  years  was  settled  over  a  oongre- 
dem  adorned  his  brow,  hb  hair  hung  down  over  gation  at  Guilford,  Oonn.  In  1660  he  was  or« 
his  shoulders,  and  in  the  mysteries  he  represent-  dained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  of 
ed  the  creator  of  the  world  with  mystical  sym-  which  his  father  had  been  teacher,  and  where 
bols.  He  preserved  and  transmitted  tiie  secret  he  remained  until  the  dose  of  his  liife,  at  which 
and  unwritten  knowledge  which  was  the  object  time  be  had  been  72  years  in  the  ministry.  He 
of  the  institution.  In  Uie  last  ages  of  paganism  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Quakers,  althoon^ 
the  hierophants  seem  to  have  become  thauma-  he  subsequently  regretted  the  warm^  of  his 
turgi  and  magicians.  zeal ;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings 
HIGGINSON,  Fbanois,  an  English  clergy-  respecting  the  witchcri^  delusion  in  1692.  He 
man,  and  the  first  teacher  of  Salem,  Mass.,  bom  is  the  anuor  of  a  number  of  occasional  sermont 
in  1587,  died  in  Salem,  Aug.  6,  1680.  He  was  and  miscellanies,  ipduding the  "Attestation'' to 
educated  at  Oambridge,  England,  and  subse-  Cotton  Mather's  Magnolia^  prefixed  to  that 
qnently  became  rector  of  a  parish  in  Leicester,  work  (1697),  which  has  been  highly  pndsed 
Becoming  gradually  a  nonconformist,  he  was  for  its  eloquence.  He  was^reatly  venerated  in 
deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  was  employed  New  England,  and  according  to  the  testimony 
among  his  former  parishioners  as  a  lecturer,  of  Cotton  Mather  preserved  nis  intellectual  iac- 
While  apprehending  an  interruption  in  these  ulties  uninipaired  to  the  close  of  his  long  life, 
duties  in  the  shape  of  a  summons  to  appear  be-  HIGH  SEAS,  an  ancient  law  term,  the  ori^ 
fmre  the  high  commission  court,  he  received  an  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  The  prob- 
invitation  from  the  Massachusetts  company  to  able  derivation  is  from  mare  aUurn,  the  word 
proceed  to  their  colony,  which  he  accepted,  altum  meaning  deep  as  well  as  high.  It  waa 
He  embarked  earlv  in  May,  1629,  and  it  is  re-  applied  to  the  sea  in  the  sense  of  deep ;  but  its 
lated  by  Cotton  M&ther  that  as  the  ship  was  more  common  meaning  beiuff  high,  the  phrase 
passing  Land^s  End,  he  called  the  passengers  was  translated  "  high  seas."  It  is  adopted  here, 
about  him  and  exclaimed :  ^*  We  will  not  say,  and  in  frequent  use  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  States.  Its  exact  meaning  is  not  quite  certido, 
leaving  of  England,  ^  Farewell,  Babylon ;  fare-  even  in  those  laws.  Story  says  it  means  there,  or 
well,  Rome  I'  but  we  will  say.  Farewell,  dear  at  least  in  one  of  them,  all  the  ocean  waters  bo- 
England  1  farewell  the  church  of  €rod  in  Eng-  yond  low  water  mark.  But  out  of  those  stat- 
land,  and  all  the  Christian  friends  there.  We  utes,  and  for  some  purposes  in  them,  it  has  been 
do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatists,  supposed  that  the  woni  means  only  the  ocean 
though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  cor-  waters  outside  of  any  ^u^Mt^rrts.  In  this  case 
ruptions  of  it.  But  we  go  to  practise  the  posi-  it  would  not  include  bays  or  estuaries  between 
tive  part  of  church  reformation,  and  propagate  headlands.  But  here  also  it  is  d^cult  to  saj 
the  gospel  in  America."  He  arrived  at  Sdem  what  projection  of  the  headlands,  or  what  near- 
June  29,  and  on  July  20  was  chosen  teacher  ness  to  each  other,  is  necessary  to  make  a  mare 
of  the  congregation  establbhed  there,  Samuel  elauaum  and  shut  out  the  included  waters  fitmi 
Skelton,  his  conipanion  on  the  voyage,  being  the  mare  altum,  or  the  high  seas.  It  has  been 
chosen  pastor.  Each  of  them  consecrated  the  suggested,  and  by  writers  of  authority,  that  thev 
other  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  assisted  by  must  be  so  near  each  other,  that  a  person  stand- 
several  of  the  gravest  men.  Subsequently  Hig-  ing  upon  one  can  distinguish  the  features  of  a 
ginson  drew  up  **a  confession  of  faith  imd  man  standing  on  the  other,  suffidently  to  reoo^- 
church  covenant  according  to  Scripture,"  which  nize  him  if  he  knows  him.  It  has  also  bemi 
on  Aug.  6  was  assented  to  by  80  persons,  who  recently  held  in  Massachusetts  (Dec.  1859),  in  a 
associated  themselves  as  a  church.  On  this  case  of  much  public  interest,  that  water  inclod- 
occasion,  says  Palfrey,  **  the  ministers,  whose  ed  between  projecting  headlands  is  not  within 
dbdication  to  the  sacred  office  had  appeared  in-  the  bodv  of  a  county,  unless  they  are  so  near 
complete  till  it  was  made  by  a  church  consti-  each  other  that  a  person  standing  on  one  may 
tnted  by  mutual  covenant,  were  ordained  to  not  only  recognize  a  man  on  the  other,  but 
their  several  offices  by  the  imposition  of  the  discern  what  he  is  doing.  But  neither  of  these 
hands  of  some  of  the  brethren  appointed  by  the  can  be  considered  as  a  settled  rule, 
church."  Higginson  continued  to  discharge  HIGHLAND.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ya^bound- 
tbe  duties  of  his  office  until  the  succeeding  year,  ed  K.  W.  by  the  principal  ridge  of  the  AUegha- 
wben,  in  the  general  sickness  which  ravaged  ny  mountains,  and  S.  E.  by  the  Shenandoah 
the  colony,  he  was  attacked  by  a  hectic  lever  range;  area,  425  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  4^t27, 
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of  whom  864  were  slaTee.  The  8.  hnmch  of  hare  a  right  of  passage.  It  may  be  a  footpath, 
tlie  Potomac  and  some  of  the  head  streams  of  a  bridle  path,  a  cart  way,  or  a  rcNsd  wide  enoogh 
James  river  rise  within  its  limits.  The  surface  for  rehicles  of  an  j  kind  to  pass  each  other ;  and 
is  diversified^  bat  consists  chiefly  of  table-land,  for  many  purposes  there  may  be  a  highway 
wWi  a  rich  soil.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  af-  over  water,  whether  it  be  a  running  stream  or 
fords  excellent  pastursge.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  a  lake.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  certainly 
some  parts.  The  productions  in  1850  were  54,-  known ;  but  a  simple  derivation  refers  it  to  the 
241  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,456  of  -wlieat,  time  when  all  public  roads  were  raised  above 
84,644  of  oats,  26,662  lbs.  of  wool,  88,067  of  the  surrounding  fields,  by  the  addition  of  ma- 
botter,  and  6,854  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8  terials,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  dry 
grist  mills,  10  churches,  and  185  pupils  attend-  road-bed.  In  English  law  it  is  usually  called 
uig  academies  and  schools.  Value  of  real  es-  the  king^s  highway,  because  by  the  theory  of 
tale  in  1856,  $1,282,956.  Capital,  Monterey,  that  law  it  was  considered  as  having  been  ori- 
11.  A  S.  00.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Paint  and  Rat-  ginally  given  by  him.  In  the  United  States  a 
tlemake  rivers ;  area,  555  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  highway  maj  exist  by  prescription,  or  by  the 
26,781.  Its  surface  is  elevated  and  uneven,  dMication  of  the  land  to  the  public  use  by  the 
and  its  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  owner,  which  may  be  expressed  or  implied  from 
were  1,578,967  bushels  of  Indian  com,  191,556  Ions  and  uninterrupted  use  by  the  public.  But 
of  wheat.  170,400  of  oats,  11,426  tons  of  hay,  as,  by  the  law  of  most  of  the  states,  highways 
474,492  lbs.  of  butter,  and  88,920  of  wool,  must  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  public,  no  person 
TlMffe  were  25  grist  mills,  29  saw  mills,  8  wool-  can  make  a  highwav  over  his  land  by  merely 
ten  fkctories,  16  tanneries,  57  churches,  2  news-  opening  and  surrendering  it  for  that  purpose, 
ptt^er  offices,  and  6,876  pupils  attending  public  unless  it  be  formally  accepted  by  tlioso  having 
araools.  The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad  authority  to  do  so ;  although  this  also  may  be 
crosses  the  county,  and  a  branch  of  it  extends  implied  from  usage  and  lapse  of  time.  With  us, 
from  Hillsborough,  the  capital,  to  Blanchester.  nearly  all  highways  are  now  laid  out  by  tlie 
HIGHLAND^  a  name  applied  to  the  N.  and  proper  officers ;  and  when  laid  out,  they  are 
K.W.  districts  of  Scotland,  in  contradistinction  generally  either  countv  roads  or  town  roads. 
to  the  8.  and  S.  E.  parts,  which  are  called  the  The  public  have,  by  tne  right  of  eminent  do- 
lowlands.  Their  exact  boundaries  are  unset-  main,  full  power  to  take  land  for  public  use, 
tted.  The  Grampian  hills  are  sometimes  taken  upon  making  compensation  to  the  owner.  But 
aa  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  great  the  public  can  take  only  what  it  needs ;  and  as 
natural  divisions;  but,  regarded  as  the  country  it  needs  for  the  purpose  of  a  highway  only  the 
of  the  highland  clans,  the  highlands  include  right  of  passage,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  law,  the 
an  the  Seottbh  territory  W.  and  N.  W.  of  an  right  of  way  (which  is  what  the  law  calls  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  month  of  the  easement),  it  leaves  the  absoluteproperty  in  the 
Kaira  in  the  Moray  frith  nearly  8.  E.  to  a  land  to  the  original  owner.     Whatever  thore- 

goint  on  the  N.  Esk,  near  long.  8*  "W.,  on  the  fore  be  paid  to  him  by  way  of  compensation,  if 

.  slope  of  the  Grampians,  and  thence  S.  W.  to  the  highway  be  discontinued  the  right  of  way 

Oolross  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde.    They  is  lost,  and  the  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 

Urns  comprehend  more  than  half  the  kingdom  owner,  free  from  the  easement.     It  is  now  the 

of  Scotland,  including  the  whole  of  the  counties  settled,  and  perhaps  the  universal  law  of  this 

of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  Cromarty,  In-  country,  that  the  abutters  upon  a  road,  by 

iwness,  and  Argyle,  parts  of  Naim,  Elgin,  which  is  meant  those  who  own  to  it,  own  to 

^uiff,  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  the  middle  of  it,  subject  to  the  public  right  of 

Dombarton^  and  the  Hebrides.    Thev  are  re-  way.    This  ownership  does  not  exist  if  the  grant 

markable  for  their  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  or  conveyance  to  the  abutter  expressly  and  dis- 

and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  inhabitants,  tinctly  limited  him  to  the  edge  of  the  road ; 

The  mountainous  tracts  8.  and  R  of  the  Clyde  but  merely  bounding  a  piece  of  land  by  the 

ire  sometimes  called  the  southern  highlands,  road  has  not  this  effect,  for  by  the  road  tlt'cre  is 

(See  Scotland.)  meant  the  middle  or  thread  of  the  road.    A 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  of  honor  belonging  to  highwav  may  be  discontinued  and  the  easement 

enoes.      It  was  formerly  given  only  to  the  lost,  either  by  the  express  action  of  competent 

ropean  sovereigns,  the  emperor  of  Germany  authority,  or  by  a  complete  nonuser  for  a  suffi- 

alone  having  the  preeminent  title  of  migeety.  cient  length  of  time.    As  the  public  are  bound 

The  latter  title  was  assumed  by  the  kings  of  to  keep  all  highways  in  goo<1  repair  and  in  good 

Spidn  from  tlie  time  of  Charles  V.,  and  by  the  order,  they  are  answerable  in  law  for  all  dam- 

monarchs  of  England  from  the  time  of  Elixa-  ages  sustained  by  their  want  of  repair,  in  any 

bath.    The  princes  of  Italy  took  the  title  of  part  or  any  respect;  and  causing  an  obstruc- 

highness  in  1625,  and  were  soon  followed  by  tion,  or  permitting  one  to  remain,  is  the  same 

the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  the  other  princes  of  thing  as  a  want  of  repair.    In  many  states,  to 

Cnrope.    The  princes  and  princesses  of  an  im-  quicken  the  diligence  of  those  whose  immedi- 

perial  line  are  distinguishea  by  tbe  title  of  im-  ate  dutv  it  is  to  see  to  the  good  order  of  the 

p«ial  highness,  and  those  of  a  royal  family  by  roads,  double  damages  are  given  by  statute  if 

that  of  r^al  highness.  the  obstraotlon  or  dangerous  condition  of  the 

SIGHWAT,  a  jdaoe  over  which  the  pahlic  road  had  been  known  and  not  attended  to. 
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HTT^ATRK,  Gsofvbot  Baibt.   See  Gboftbot  ed  into  promenades,  and  has  4  Protestant  and 

St.  Hn.Aiwi.  7  CathoUo  churches,  a  convent  of  the  sisters  of 

HILARION,  Saint,  founder  of  monacbism  in  mercy,  a  synagogae,  library,  masenm,  10  hoa- 
Falestine^  born,  according  to  St  Jerome,  near  pitals,  a  symnasiam,  9  schools,  orphan  and  la- 
Gasa  aboat  291,  died  in  £e  island  of  Cypms  in  natic  asymms,  an  establishment  for  deaf  mnteiu 
371.  He  was  the  son  of  pagan  parents,  and  and  one  where  about  600  children  are  provided 
was  sent  by  them  to  Alexandria  to  be  educated,  with  education  and  occupation, 
where  at  the  age  of  16  lie  became  a  Christian.  HILDRETH,  Riohabd,  an  American  author 
Betnming  to  Palestine  after  the  death  of  his  and  journalist,  bom  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  June 
parents,  be  embraced  monasticism,  gave  away  28, 1807.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Hosea  Hildretb, 
his  property,  and  entered  upon  a  life  of  remark-  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Congregational  do- 
able austerity.  He  attracted  to  his  retreat  in  nomination.  Mr.  Hildreth  was  graduated  at 
the  Syrian  desert  crowds  of  visitors.  After  the  Harvard  college  in  1826.  While  studying  the 
death  of  St.  Anthony,  he  made  with  some  of  law  in  Newbnryport  he  furnished  a  series  of 
his  monastic  brethren  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cell  contributions  to  a  magazine  of  Boston  edited  bj 
and  tomb  of  the  saint  in  Egypt.  To  escape  as  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  To  these  succeeded  other 
well  the  importunities  of  friends  as  the  perse-  articles  which  appeared  in  Willises  **  Boston  Mar 
cntion  of  foes,  he  sailed  for  Cyprus,  where  he  gazine''  and  Joseph  T.  Buckingham's  ^  New 
was  soon  discovered  and  joined  by  his  disciple  England  Magazine.*'  Having  entered  upon  the 
Hcsychius.  Hence  he  passed  to  the  Dalmatian  practice  of  kw  in  Boston,  he  abandoned  it  in 
coast,  and  finally  settled  in  Cvprus.  A  vast  July,  1832,  to  become  the  editor  of  the  ^  Bo»* 
number  of  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.  His  ton  Atlas.*'  In  this  position  a  series  of  artidea 
festival,  which  is  kept  on  Oct.  21,  was  celebrated  from  his  pen  in  1887,  relative  to  the  movement, 
as  early  as  the  6th  century.  then  not  generally  suspected^  for  the  separation 

HILARY,  a  pope  of  Rome,  successor  of  St.  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  did  much  to  stimulate 
Leo  I.,  bom  in  Sardinia,  died  in  467.  From  the  obstinate  resbtance  which  it  encountered  in 
the  beginning  of  his  priesthood  ho  had  been  the  free  states.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  Mr. 
noted  for  his  zeal  for  the  faith  and  his  hostility  Hildreth  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to 
to  heresy.  At  the  '^  robber  conncil "  of  Ephe-  the  South,  where  he  resided  about  a  year  and 
sns,  in  449,  he  appeared  as  the  representative  a  half  on  a  plantation.  While  here,  his  anti- 
of  Leo,  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  the  church  davery  novel,  *'''  Archy  Moore,"  was  written.  It 
against  the  theory  of  Entyches.  He  was  chosen  was  republished  and  favorably  received  in  Eng- 
to  the  Roman  see  in  461.  He  improved  the  land,  and  in  1852  an  enlarged  American  edition 
discipline  of  the  church;  confirmed  the  ana-  appeared  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Whiteslave." 
thema  against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ;  prohib-  In  1836  Mr.  Hildreth  translated  from  the 
ited  the  long-established  practice  of  bishops  French  of  Dumont  Bentham's  ^^  Theory  of  La- 
nominating  their  successors ;  forbade  men  who  gislation"  (2  vols.  16mo.,  Boston,  1840).  Hit 
had  been  twice  married  or  who  had  married  next  publication  was  a  ^  History  of  Banks,"  an 
widows  to  receive  holy  orders ;  held  at  Rome  argument  for  the  system  of  free  banking  with 
in  465  a  council  fur  reforms,  and  solemnly  rati-  security  to  bill-holders,  now  adopted  in  New 
fied  the  former  oecumenical  councils.  York  and  several  other  states.    After  passing 

HILARY,  Saint,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  born  in  the  winter  of  1837-8  in  Washington  as  corre- 
Poitiers  about  the  begin  ning  of  the  4th  century,  spondent  of  the  *^  Boston  Atlas,"  Mr.  Hildreth  re- 
died  there,  Nov.  1,  867,  or  according  to  other  sumed  his  editorial  post  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
anthorities  in  868.  He  was  probably  the  child  Gen.  Harrison's  election  to  the  presidency,  and 
of  pagan  parents,  and  was  married  before  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  biography  of  his  favorite  can- 
was  converted.  About  858  he  was  chosen  bishop  didate.  He  then  abandoned  journalism,  and  in 
of  his  native  city.  The  Arian  controversy  was  1840  published,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Despotism 
at  this  time  at  its  height,  and  Hilary  signalized  in  America,"  a  volume  on  the  political,  econom- 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  his  ingenuity  in  defence  ical,  and  social  aspects  of  plavery,  to  which  in 
of  the  orthodox  creed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  edition  of  1854  was  appended  a  chapter  on 
he  was  exiled  to  Phrygia  by  the  emperor  Con-  the  ^^  Legal  Basis  of  Slavery."  His  controver- 
stantins  II.,  who  was  an  Arian.  Here  he  em-  sial  pamphlets,  including  a  letter  to  Prof.  An- 
ployed  himself  in  writing  various  works,  the  drews  Norton  of  Cambridge  on  "Miracles,'* 
chief  of  which  is  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  in  were  contributions  to  a  long  and  exciting  theo- 
12  books.  A  nearer  intimacy  with  the  Ariana  logical  discussion  in  Massachusetts.  A  readenoa 
softened  Hilary *s  opposition,  and  at  one  time  of  three  years,  commencing  with  1840,  in  Dem- 
his  orthodoxy  was  suspected  ;  but  he  was  able  erara,  British  Guiana,  stimulated  hisanti-slaverj 
at  the  council  of  Seleucia  to  vindicate  his  faith  activity ;  and,  as  the  editor  successively  of  two 
against  the  charge  of  Sabellianism.  After  6  newspapers  in  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the 
years  of  exile,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  GauL  country,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  system  of 

HILDEBRAND.    See  Grkoobt  VIL  free  labor.    HU  "  Theory  of  Morals"  (Boston, 

HILDESHEDi,  capital  of  a  Hanoverian  prov-  1844),  and  his  "  Theory  of  Politics"  (New  Toric, 

inoe  of  the  same  name,  16  m.  by  rail  from  Han-  1858),  were  written  during  his  sojourn  in  Gui- 

orer :  pop.  16,800.    It  is  irregularly  built,  sur-  ana.    These  were  attempts  to  apply  rigoroosly 

roonoed  with  ramparts  which  are  now  convert-  to  ethical  and  political  scienoe  the  same  mdoo* 
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!!▼•  method  of  Inqidiy  which  lias  prored  to  100-  ertetiihire,  and  GkmMiitertLire.     In  1T8S  he 

oevftil  \n  other  eoieDoes.  Mr.  HUareth's  prinoi-  lud  the  first  ttone  of  Surrey  chapel,  Blackfriar's 

ptl  work  is  his  "  Historj  of  the  United  Statee^'  road.  London,  and  for  50  rears  he  was  the 

ra  vols.  Svo.,  New  Yori^,  18ii^*56).    This  an-  chief  preacher  there  in  the  winter,  spending  the 

dertaking  he  had  prcijected  daring  his  life  in  sommers  in  provincial  ezoarsions^    He  travelled 

oollege,  and  he  gave  to  it  many  years  of  tbor-  over  most  of  England  and  Wales,  and  visited 

oogh  deliberation  and  stndy.    The  period  cot-  Edinhargh  and  Ireland    He  preached  always 

erM  by  the  historian  extends  from  the  settle-  without  notes,  and  his  sermons  were  in  a  col- 

ment  of  America  to  -the  end  of  Monroe's  first  kqaial,  familiar  strain,  alxmnding  in  anecdotes^ 

nresideDtial  term.    Mr.  Hildreth  has  also  pab-  and  sometimes  even  in  Jokes  and  pans.    He 

fished  a  historical  work  on  *^Japan  as  It  Was  and  pablished  several  sermons   and  controversial 

Is**  (ISmo.,  1856).  He  has  been  a  liberal  contrib-  tracts,   bat  his  most  celebrated  work  is  his 

Qtor  to  varioas  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  ^  Village  Dialogaes^"  first   published   in  the 

his  li^rs  in  editing  ana  writing  for  cydopiedias  '^Evan^ical  Magazine''  in  1801 ;  the  84th  edi- 

and  works  of  a  similar  character  would  alone  tion,  with  additions  and  corrections,  was  pub- 

|rtve  him  the  reputation  of  a  vduminous  author,  lished  in  1824.    His  memoirs  were  written  by 

One  specimen  of  these  fbgitive  efforts  may  be  the  Rev.  Edward  Sidney  (London,  1844),  and 

ieen  in  the  article  on  John  Hancock  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones  (1845). 

Id  the  *^  Homes  of  American  Statesmen."    Of  HILL,  Rowland,  viscount,  nephew  of  the 

late  years  Mr.  Hildreth  has  been  a  member  of  preceding,  a   British  general,  born  in  Frees, 

the  editorial  staff  of  the  '^  New  Tortc  Tribune."  Shropshire,  Aug.  11,  1772,  died  at  Hardwicke 

HILL,  a  central  ca  of  Texas,  bounded  W.  by  Grange,  near  Shrewsbury,  Dec  10, 1842.    He 

the  BnuEoe  river,  and  dnuned  by  small  tribnta-  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  served  at  the 

Ties  of  that  stream ;  area  in  1858,  890  sq.  m.,  siege  of  Toulon  as  aide-de-camp  to  8  successive 

Mnce  which   time  its  boundaries  have  been  generals,  in  Egypt  in  command  of  the  00th 

dianged ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,806,  of  whom  508  regiment,  and  in  the  expedition  to  the  Weser, 

were  slaves.    It  consists  mostly  of  roUing  prai-  and  in  1808  arrived  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 

rie,  with  a  rich  bhtck  soil,  but  poorly  watered  rank  of  mi^or-generaL    He  participated  in  the 

and  rather  thinly  timbered.    A  range  of  hills  memorable  advance  and  retreat  of  Sir  John 

passes  near  its  £.  boundary.    It  produces  In-  Moore,  and  rendered  important  services  in  cov- 

ittan  com,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  and  oood  ering  the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  at 

pasturage.    Formed   from  Navarro  and  Ellis  Ck>runna  (1809).    Returning  to  the  Peninsula  in 

eoanties  in  1858.    Capital,  HiDsborough.  Uie  same  year,  he  served  throughoat  the  war, 

HILL,  Isaac,  an  American  Journalist  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1811, 
politician,  bom  in  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  April  6,  when  he  was  incapacitated  by  illness,  and  dis- 
1788,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  22,  tinguished  himself  particularly  at  Talavera,  Ar- 
1861.  In  1809  he  setued  at  Concord^  N.  IL,  royo  de  Moliooa,  and  Almaraz.  His  services 
where  he  established  the  *'  New  Hampehire  Pa-  were  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
triot,'*  of  which  he  was  the  sole  editor  for  many  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1814  as  BiGut>n 
years.  He  served  in  the  senate  and  lower  house  Hill  of  Almaroz  and  of  Ilawkestone.  He  closed 
of  that  state,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to  the  a  brilliant  military  career  at  Waterloo,  where 
U.  8.  senate,  where  he  remained  5  years.  In  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  allied  anny.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  govemor  of  New  Ilamp-  1828  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
ahire,  and  continued  in  office  by  re€*lection  the  army,  a  position  he  occupied  with  universal 
three  terms.  Daring  the  latter  portion  of  his  am)robation  until  1842,  when,  upon  resigning; 
life  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  agricul-  office,  he  was  created  a  viscount.  Lord  Hill 
tore.  For  10  years  he  pablished  the  *^  Farmer^s  possessed  almost  every  quality  of  a  great  corn- 
Monthly  Visitor,''  a  periodical  that  attained  a  mander,  and  was  aptly  called  the  ^*  right  arm  of 
irlde  circulation.  the  duke  of  Wellington,''  who  bore  frequent  tes- 

fflLL,  Rowland,  on  English  clergyman,  bom  timony  to  his  strotegetic  skill  and  high  military 

■t  Haw kestone,  near  Shrewsbury,  Aug.  1 2, 1 744,  capacity.    His  personal  qualities  sained  him  the 

died  April  11, 1838.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  honorable  title  of  the  ^^  soldier's  fhend ;"  and  his 

and  Cambridge.    He  early  conceived  a  predi-  humanity,  impartiality,  and  care  for  the  comfort 

lection  for  ths  views  of  the  Methodbts,  and  €i  his  men,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  perfect 

while  at  Cambridge  used  to  preach  in  the  pria-  control,  rendered  him  perhaps  the  most  popular 

cms  and  private  houses.    The  influence  of  his  soldier  of  his  time  in  the  British  service, 

flunily,  however,  prevented  him  from  joining  HILL,  Rowland,  author  of  the  cheap  postage 

the  Methodists,  and  he  soon  afterward  took  or-  aystem  in  Great  Britain,  born  in  Kidderminster 

den  in  the  church  of  England.  Whitefield*s  rep-  in  Oct  1795.    He  showed  from  his  earliest  ago 

otation  was  then  at  its  height,  and  during  his  a  great  fondness  for  figures,  which  was  subso- 

absence  from  his  chapel  Hill  firequenUy  filled  qoently  developed  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 

bb  place.    When  Whitefield  died,  the  Method-  His  first  occupation  was  that  of  mathematical 

lata  looked  to  Hill  as  his  successor,  but  the  repug-  tutor  in  a  school  kept  by  his  father  and  in  private 

Bailee  which  his  family  entertained  for  the  new  families,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  devoted 

aaot  induced  him  to  decline  their  offers.    For  12  himself  to  improving  the  system  of  school  in- 

jaan^  however,  he  preached  in  WiltahlraiSoiii-  atrootioa  and  organiiation,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
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pviDf  mipi&i  more  thoroogbly  for  the  dnlks  of  printer  (tf  the  ^  Fredooian'*  newtptper,  wlievt 
aedYe  lifb.  To  his  Ubo»  ia  this  fidd  the  to  he  remained  4  years.  He  then  entered  aa 
oaDed  "Haslewood  system^*  of  instrootion  is  apothecary^s  shop,  after  a  year's  attendance  ii 
partly  dne.  In  1888  he  vas  appointed  seore-  schod,  and  served  in  it  8i  years.  He  was 
tary  to  the  Soath  Australian  commission,  in  gradnated  at  Harvard  college  in  1848 ;  he  com- 
vhieh  capacity  he  aided  in  founding  and  organ*  pleted  his  term  of  residence  at  the  divinity 
izing  the  colony  of  Booth  Australia.  About  this  school  in  1845,  and  was  settled  at  Waltham 
time  the  defects  in  the  postal  arrangements  of  on  Christinas  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Hill  ia 
the  kingdom  began  to  occupy  his  attention,  and  a  Unitarian  of  the  Evangelical  school,  but  aoi 
in  1837,  after  an  extensive  pedestrian  tour  in  little  sectarian,  or  strictly  denominational,  thafcl 
the  lake  district,  during  which  the  evils  of  the  he  has  been  invited  to  deliver  the  address  be- 
qrstem  beiuune  fully  apparent  to  him,  ho  pub-  fore  the  society  of  Christian  inquiry  in  tha 
ikhed  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  entitled  ^^Post  orthodox  college  of  Burlington.  He  has  been 
Office  Beftirm,  its  Importance  and  Practicabili-  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  and 
ty.*'  By  his  personal  exertions  he  succeeded  in  occasional  literature  of  the  day,  having  writtMi 
1^8  in  having  the  matter  referred  to  a  special  poems,  reviews,  transUtions,  and  essays  for  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  before  '^Christian  Examiner,'^  ^Religious  Magazine,** 
whom  he  underwent  a  long  and  harassing  ex-  *^  Phoncwraphio  Magazine,'*  ^^Nortb  Americam 
amination,  the  preparation  of  statistics  and  facts  Review,  and  '^Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  havinir 
for  which  involvea  much  time  and  labor.  In  published  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  ana 
Aug.  1838,  the  committee  reported  in  fovor  of  papers  in  the  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  American  A»> 
a  uniform  low  rate  of  postage  as  recommended  sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.''  He 
by  Mr.  Hill,  and  at  the  next  session  of  porlia-  has  also  written  most  of  the  mathematical  arti* 
ment  more  than  2,000  petitions  were  presented  cles  for  thb  cyclops&dia.  He  has  published  an 
in  its  favor.  In  July,  1839,  a  bill  to  enable  the  ''Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,"  and  two 
treasury  to  carry  Mr.  Hill's  plan  into  effect  was  other  works,  entitled  ''  Geometry  and  Faith,** 
introduced  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  ''First  Lessons  in  Geometry."  It  is,  how« 
into  the  house  of  commons,  where  it  was  pissed  ever,  in  hb  invesUgations  in  curves  that  he  haa 
by  a  majority  of  102 ;  and  on  Aug.  17  the  pro-  displayed  the  greatest  originalitv  and  fertility, 
ject  became  a  law.  A  temporary  office  under  He  ht^  added  to  the  number  of  known  curves, 
the  treasury  was  at  the  same  time  created  to  and  simplified  their  expression ;  and  by  overstep- 
enable  Mr.  Hill  to  inaugurate  his  plan,  and  on  ping  the  common  methods  of  using  ooOrdinatei^ 
Jan.  10, 1840,  the  uniform  penny  rate  came  into  u)d  introducing  new  combinations,  he  has  vastly 
operation  in  dl  parts  of  tne  United  Kingdom,  extended  the  field  of  research.  It  is  understood 
The  post  office  authorities  were,  however,  hos-  that  he  has  now  in  manuscript  a  work  on  cnrvea 
tile  to  the  change,  and  Mr.  Hill  found  himself  of  great  value  and  importance.  In  1859  hesuo- 
without  adequate  support  from  tlie  existing  ce^ed  the  late  Horace  Mann  in  the  presiden^^ 
ministry  or  from  that  which  succeeded  it  His  of  Antioch  college  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
scheme,  though  only  partially  adopted,  worked  HILL,  Willlui,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
well;  during  Uie  commercial  depression  which  man,  bom  in  Cumberland  co.,  Va.,  March  8^ 
foUowed  its  adoption,  the  post  office  revenue  1769,  died  in  Winchester,  Ya.,  Nov.  16,  1862. 
went  on  increasing,  while  every  other  source  of  He  was  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  cottego^ 
national  income  proved  less  productive  than  was  one  of  the  first  converts  in  a  widely  ex- 
before.  He  was  nevertheless  dismissed  from  tended  revival  of  religion  in  1787,  was  grad« 
his  office  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Peel  uated  in  1788,  soon  b^san  the  study  of  &eol- 
ministry.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ogy  under  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  tha 
directors  of  the  Brighton  railway,  in  which  president  of  the  college,  and  was  licensed  to 
capacity  he  projected  several  useful  improve*  preach  in  1790.  Declining  a  pastorate,  he  la- 
ments. In  the  succeeding  year  a  subscription  bored  two  years  with  great  vigor  and  success  aa 
was  commenced  for  a  testimonial  to  express  the  a  missionary  in  southern  Virginia,  ac<^uired  a 
popular  sense  of  the  benefit  his  labors  had  con-  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  m  1799 
ferred  upon  the  country,  and  ultimately  £18,000  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  at 
was  raised  and  presented  to  him.  Upon  the  Harper  s  Ferry  in  commemoration  of  Washing- 
return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846  he  was  ton.  In  1800  he  took  charge  of  the  Presby- 
appointed  secretary  to  the  postmaster-general,  terian  church  in  Winchester,  an  office  which  ha 
holding  divided  authority  with  Col.  lUberly;  retained  till  1834.  Among  those  who  made 
and  8  years  later,  on  the  transfer  of  the  latter  profession  of  religion  under  his  ministry  waa 
to  the  audit  office  (April,  1854X  he  became  sole  the  revolutionary  officer,  Msjor-General  Mor- 
seoretary,  a  poaiti<m  which  he  still  holds.  ^n.  He  removed  from  Winchester  to  the 
HILL,  Thomas,  an  American  clergyman  and  Briery  Presbyterian  church  in  Prince  Edward 
mathematician,  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  K.  J.,  co.,  the  pastorate  of  which  he  exchanged  after 
Jan.  7,  1818.  His  fktber,  a  tanner  by  trade,  two  years  for  that  of  the  second  Presby terian 
was  for  many  years  judge  of  the  superior  court  church  in  Alexandria.  Disqualified  by  age  for 
of  common  pleas ;  both  of  his  parents  were  active  labor,  he  returned  in  1888  to  Wincl^ter, 
En^bh.  Mr.  Hill  was  left  an  orphan  at  10  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hb  life  in  re- 
yam  of  age;  at  12  ha  waa  apprantioed  to  the  tirement.    He  waa  for  several  years  engaged  ia 
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ivritiii^  a  hktorj  of  tlie  Pretb jterian  obnreh  in  life  of  Oapt  John  Smith,  wbioh  was  remiblishod 

the  United  8t«tet»  only  a  part  of  which  was  pnb-  in  England  as  an  English  worlr,  ana  without 

llriied.    In  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the  di-  the  anther's  name.    For  some  time  be  was  one 

Tision  of  that  church,  he  farored  the  new  school,  of  the  editors  of  the  *^  Jorist^'^  and  a  contributor 

HILLA,  or  Hilulii,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur-  to  its  pages.    He  wrote  many  articles  in  the 

k^y,  in  the  eyalet  of  Bagdad,  on  both  sides  of  ^  New  England  Magazine"  while  it  was  edited 

the  Euphrates,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  Babylon ;  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  he  has  contributed  to 

pop.  about  10,000.    It  is  a  quiet,  peaceable  the  ^^Obristian  Examiner"  and  the  '*  North 

pla<^  with  well  supplied  bazaars,  but  greatly  de-  American  Reriew."    For  several  years  he  has 

oayed  from  its  importance  under  the  Sassanide  been  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  **  Boston 

shahs  and  the  caliphs,  when  it  was  also  remark*  Ck>nrier."  In  the  summer  of  1859  he  embarked 

aUe  for  one  of  the  most  flourishing  communities  for  Europe  a  second  time,  and  returned  in  the 

of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  autumn,  naTing  traTclled  in  England,  Holland, 

HILLARD,  Gbobob  Stillman,  an  American  and  France.    During  his  absence  he  wrote  a 

aathor  and  journalist,  born  in  Machias,  Me.,  series  of  letters  which  were  published  in  the 

a)t  22,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  ^*  Boston  Courier."  Mr.  Hillard  has  served  the 
lege  in  1828,  having  during  his  college  course  state  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
esoeUed  in  every  department  of  study,  but  be-  tives  and  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  He 
ing  perhaps  most  distinguished  for  the  beauty  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  common  council 
of  his  English  composition,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  for  6  months  its  pres- 
of  his  dedamation.  In  bis  senior  year  he  was  ident  He  held  for  some  Ume  the  ofllce  of  city 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  college  periodical  called  solicitor,  and  has  been  assiduously  occupied  in 
tbe  *'  Harvard  Register."  For  some  time  after  the  labors  of  his  profession, 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  he  was  a  teacher  HILLEL,  a  rabbi  and  president  (nasi)  of  tbe 
in  the  Round  Hill  sdioo^  Northampton,  Mass.  sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  who  flourished  in  the 
He  next  entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard  latter  half  of  the  Ist  century  B.  0.  He  is  dis- 
udversity,  and  afterward  studied  in  the  office  tingui^ed  from  other  rabbis  of  the  same  name 
of  Oharies  P.  Curtis,  Eso.,  of  Boston,  and  by  the  surname  of  Hazzaken  (the  Elder).  He 
was  admitted  to  the  SuflToik  bar  in  1888.  In  is  also  called  the  Babylonian  from  his  native 
1885  he  delivered  the  fourth  of  July  oration  country.  Admired  for  his  humanity,  mildness, 
before  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city,  and  love  of  peace,  he  is  also  celebrated  as  the 
In  1839  he  editea  the  **  Poetical  Works"  of  reformer  and  great  propagator  of  the  study  of 
Spenser,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  critical  introduc-  the  traditional  ]eLW.  the  results  of  which  were 
tkm.  In  1840  he  published  a  trandation  of  afterward  collected  under  the  title  of  MMna 
Gnizot^s  essay  on  the  ^'  Character  and  Influence  by  one  of  his  descendants  and  successors  in  the 
of  Washington."  In  1843  he  was  selected  to  presidency  of  the  sanhedrim,  Rabbi  Jehudah 
deliver  the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  the  Holy.  HillcFs  school  flourished  especially 
Kappa  society  at  Cambridge.  In  1846  hedcliv-  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  rival 
ered  and  published  a  lecture  on  the  ^  Connection  school  being  that  of  the  austere  Shammay.  Be- 
between  Geography  and  History."  This  was  tbe  side  the  legal  decisions  of  Hillel,  various  sayings 
first  exhibition  in  the  United  States  of  the  prin-  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Muhna^  as  well  as 
oiples  of  comparative  physical  geography,  since  numerous  anecdotes  in  the  Gemara^  all  of  which 
unfolded  by  Mr.  Guyot  in  his  work  on  ^^  Earth  express  his  love  of  men,  as  well  as  of  study.  It 
and  Man."  In  1846  Mr.  Hillard  embarked  for  is  ne  who,  being  applied  to  by  a  pagan  for  in- 
Enrope,  and  having  completed  his  tour,  returned  struction  in  the  Mosaic  law,  replied :  *^  ^  Do  not 
in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year  delivered  a  course  to  others  what  you  do  not  like  others  to  do  to 
of  13  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute  in  you,'  is  the  essence;  every  thing  else  is  but 
Boston.  In  1850  he  delivered  an  address  before  comment" — Another  Hillel,  who  flonrished 
tbe  mercantile  library  association  of  Boston,  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  was  the 
and  in  the  following  year  the  address  before  the  author  of  the  existing  Jewish  calendar. 
New  York  pilgrim  society.  In  1852  he  was  IIILLER,  Ferdinand,  a  German  composer 
invited  by  the  city  authorities  to  deliver  the  dis-  and  pianist,  born  in  Frankfort-on-the>Main,  of 
eonrse  on  Daniel  Webster,  whose  death  had  Jewish  parents,  Oct.  24,  1811.  At  the  ago 
Just  taken  place.  In  1853  he  edited  the  *^Me-  of  10  he  made  his  appearance  in  public  as  a 
morial  of  Danid  Webster"  for  the  city  of  Bos-  pianist,  and  soon  af\cr  became  the  pupil  of 
ton.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  *^  Six  Hummel.  In  1829  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
Months  in  Italy"  (2  vols.  12roo.^,  repeated  during  a  residence  of  7  years  he  acquired  a  con- 
editions  of  which  have  since  appearea  both  in  the  siderable  reputation  as  a  composer  and  pianist 
United  States  and  England.  Mr.  Hillard  also  The  next  few  years  of  his  life  were  pa»ed  al- 
wrote  a  memoir  of  the  late  James  Brown,  of  ternatel^  in  Italy  and  Germany,  where  he  pro- 
tbt  firm  of  Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  which  duced  his  operas  Eomilds^  Die  Zentorung  Jeru- 
was  printed  for  private  distribution.  Beside  ulems^  Der  Traum  in  der  ChriitnacAty  and 
these  worlds,  he  has  prepared  a  series  of  school  Konradin^  der  leUU  Hohen$tavfe,  In  1847  he 
Naders,  and  in  1856  edited  a  selection  from  the  became  musical  director  at  Dosseldorf,  and  8 
writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  He  con*  yean  later  chapelmaster  at  Cologne,  where  ho 
trlbnted  to  Sparka^s  ^American  Biograpbj''  a  fimndad  tbe  Bbeniah  oonaenratory.    He  after- 
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ward  gtTO  oonoerts  in  London  and  Paris,  bsT-  til  1851,  when  he  declined  being  again  a  oandl- 

faig  directed  the  Italian  opera  in  the  latter  city  date.    His  first  speech  in  congress  was  in  faTor 

during  the  season  of  1851-'2,  and  prodnced  there  oi  gJTlog  notice  to  England  of  oar  wish  to  dis- 

a  symphony  entitled  &  muM  aoeh  FrUhUng  continue  the  Joint  oooopancy  ci  Oregon.     In 

werdtn.    His  works  are  numerous,  and  embrace  1846  he  voted  for  the  adudorefn  tari^  separat- 

a  wide  range.    He  ranks  among  the  first  living  ing  on  that  question  from  the  great  bodv  of  his 

pianoforte  coropoeers.  whig  friends.    In  common  with  the  other  rep- 

HILLHOUSE,  James,  LLJ).,  a  TJ.  S.  senator  resentativesfrom  the  southern  states,  he  opposed 
finom  Connecticut,  bom  in  Montville,  Oct.  81,  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  he  was  a  prominent 
1754,  died  in  New  Haven,  Dec.  29,  1832.  He  advocate  of  uie  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1778,  of  which  In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  on  the  Fillmore 
institution  he  was  treasurer  from  1782  for  about  electoral  ticket  of  Alabama,  and  in  1857  he  was 
60  years.  He  studied  law,  and  took  an  active  solicited  to  become  the  American  candidate  for 
part  in  the  struggle  of  the  revolution ;  was  a  congress ;  but  he  published  a  letter  dedinii^ 
member  of  congress  in  1791,  and  in  1794  was  the  nomination,  and  announcing  his  purpose  to 
chosen  a  member  of  the  IT.  S.  senate,  where  he  act  with  the  democratic  party.  In  1855  a  vol- 
remained  for  16  years.  Resigning  his  seat  in  umeof  his  speeches  was  published  in  Nevr  York. 
1810,  he  was  appoint^  commissioner  of  the  HILUARD,  Nicholas,  an  English  miniature 
school  fund  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  to  painter,  bom  in  Exeter  in  1547,  died  in  1619. 
act  as  such  for  15  years.— James  Abraham,  an  Ue  was  by  profession  a  jeweller ;  but  having  a 
American  poet,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  taste  for  painting,  he  studied  the  works  of  Hoi- 
New  Haven,  Sept  26, 1789,  died  at  his  residence  beiu,  and  became  noted  for  his  miniatures.  He 
near  New  Haven,  Jan.  4, 1841.  He  was  grad-  painted  Mary,  queen  of  S<K>ts,  Elizabeth  several 
Bated  at  Yale  college  in  1808.  In  1812  ho  de-  times,  James  I.,  and  other  eminent  persons, 
livered  before  the  Phi  BeU  Kappa  society  at  HILLSBOROUGH.  L  A  S.  co.  of  N.  R, 
New  Haven  a  poem  entitled  ^^  The  Judgment,  a  bordering  on  Mass.,  intersected  in  its  £.  part  by 
Yinon,'*  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  the  last  the  Merrimack  river,  and  drained  in  the  W.  by 
day,  which  was  immediately  published  (New  the  Contoocook;  area,  960  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
York,  1812),  and  was  commended  by  both  1850,  57,478.  It  has  a  gently  diversified  sur- 
American  and  English  critics.  He  engaged  in  face,  but  has  few  hills  of  great  elevation.  The 
commerce  in  New  York ;  in  1819  he  visited  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered  with  running 
England,  and  published  in  London  his  drama  streams  and  small  lakes.  The  productions  in 
of  ^*  Percy's  Masque,"  which  was  reprinted  in  1850  were  205,684  bushels  of  Indian  com,  110^- 
New  York  with  changes  in  1820.  In  1822  he  571  of  oats,  840,719  of  potatoes,  76,850  tons  of 
removed  to  a  country  seat  near  New  Haven,  hay,  and  1,014,774  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  16  cotton  mills,  8  woollen  factories,  18  machine 
1825  he  published  his  second  drama,  "Hadad;"  shops,  18  grist  mills,  96  saw  and  planing  milh, 
and  in  1889  a  collected  edition  of  his  writings  2  paper  mills,  28  tanneries,  84  churches,  10 
appeared  in  Boston,  under  the  title  of  *^  Dramas,  newspaper  oflices,  and  12,783  pupils  attending 
Discourses,  and  other  Pieces.''  It  included,  be-  public  schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
side  several  polished  prose  compositions,  ^  De-  ConconLContoocook  valley,  New  Hampshire 
metria,"  a  domestic  Italian  tragedy,  which  he  central,  Wilton,  and  Peterborough  and  Shirley 
had  written  in  1818.  railroads.    Capitals,  Amherst,  Manchester,  and 

HILLIAKD,  Henbt  WAsmNOToir,  an  Amer-  Nashua.    II.  A  W.  co.  of  the  peninsula  of  Flor- 

ican  lawyer,  politician,  and  scholar,  born  in  ida,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area, 

Cumberland  co.,  N.  C,  Aug.  8,  1808.    During  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 2,877,  of  whom 

his  childhood  his  father  removed  to  Columbia,  660  were  slaves.    Its  coast  is  deeply  indented 

8.  0.    He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  by  Tampa  bay,  and  it  is  drained  by  Hillsborough, 

eoDege  at  the  age  of  18,  and  began  the  study  of  Alafia,  and  Manatee  rivers.    Its  surface  is  low, 

law  at  Columbia,  but  soon  afterward  removed  level,  and  in  some  places  marshy,  and  is  tim- 

to  Athens,  Ga.    In  1829  he  was  admitted  to  berod  with  live  oak  and  palmetto.    The  soil  is 

the  bar,  and  practised  his  profession  in  Athens  very  rich.    The  prodoctions  in  1850  were  16,- 

for  2  years.    In  1881  he  was  elected  to  a  pro-  263  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,256  of  sweet 

fessorship  in  the  university  of  Alabama,  which  potatoes,  5,575  lbs.  of  rice,  24,250  gallona  of 

he  held  for  8  years.    In  1888  he  was  elected  to  molasses,  and  18  bales  of  cotton.    There  were 

the  legislature  from  Montgomery  co.    He  was  2  saw  mills,  4  churches,  and  120  pupils  attend- 

a  member  of  the  whig  national  convention  at  ing  public  schools. 

Harrisburg  in  1840,  where  he  zealously  advo-  HILLSDALE,  a  S.  co.  of  Mich.,  bounded  8. 

eated  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay.    In  1841  he  by  Ohio,  and  touching  the  N.  K  extremity  of 

was  nominated  for  congress,  but  as  the  election  Indiana ;  area  555  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  16,- 

that  year  was  under  the  **  general  ticket  sys-  159.    It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  St. 

tern,"  he  was  defeated,  though  he  received  a  Joseph's  river  of  Lake  Michigan,  St.  Joseph's  of 

large  minority  in  his  own  district    In  1842  he  the  Maumee,  the  Kalamazoo,  and  Grand  river, 

was  sent  as  charg6  d'affaires  to  Belgium,  where  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  heavily  timbered  in 

he  remained  2  years.    In  1845  he  was  elected  the  S.  and  supporting  elsewhere  a  thin  growth 

to  eongresa,  and  was  aaooeasiTely  re^leoted  on-  of  oak  and  hickory*    The  ioil  ia  a  rich  aandy 
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IcMBL    The  prodoetloiit  in  1860  were  S18,1M  the  Hindoo Kooeh  10  the  extenskm  of  thetame 

buihelf  of  wbeet,  947fifO  ci  Inditn  corn,  IM,-  mountain  groap ;  and  in  the  other  direction,  on 

lt7  of  oats,  106,108  of  potatoea,  18,667  torn  of  the  farther  side  of  the  Bramapootra.  the  range 

bay,  and  83,096  lbs.  of  wooL    There  were  8  onder  other  names  spreads  out  in  the  eonnt^ 

grist  mills,  34  saw  mills,  3  iron  fonnderies,  4  of  Bootan  and  Assam,  and  extends  toward  the 

newspaper  offices,  8  charohes,  and  6,638  pnpils  Ghincse  sea-    The  map  of  Hindostan  exhibits  a 

attending  public  schools.     Iron  ore  ana  nne  remarkable  pecaliarity  in  the  stroctore  of  these 

•andstone  are  found  in  the  county.    It  is  inter-  mountains.    Unlike  other  ranges,  wbich  send 

iected  by  the  Michigan  soutbem  and  northern  off  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  with  themselves  the 

Indiana  ndlroad.    Capital,  Hillsdale.  waters  they  divide,  these  admit  along  their  N. 

HILLSDALE  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  slopes  great  streams  to  flow  parallel  wiUi  their 
learning  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  under  the  patron-  own  coarse.  Commencing  near  the  central 
age  of  tne  Freewill  Baptists.  It  was  originally  point  of  the  range,  they  follow  it  in  nearly  op- 
established  at  Spring  Arbor  by  a  vote  of  the  posite  directions.  The  one  called  the  Sanpoo 
ICicbigan  yearly  meeting  in  1844,  and  was  char-  (the  main  branch  of  the  Brahmapootra)  flows 
tered  as  a  college  in  uie  following  year.  In  700  m.  eastwordly,  till  in  Bootan,  where  the 
1860  it  was  removed  to  Hillsdale.  The  college  mountains  flatten  away,  it  passes  around  them, 
is  open  to  both  sexes,  which  may  pursue  the  uniUng  its  waters  with  the  vast  floods  poured 
same  course  of  study,  though  an  optional  and  out  bv  the  Ganges,  Uiat  are  gathered  by  its 
partially  distinct  course  is  arran^ped  for  females,  branches  from  the  8.  slopes  of  the  same  ranges 
The  fkculty  consists  of  the  president,  6  profes-  which  on  their  N.  side  fed  the  Sanpoo.  So  the 
aors,  and  3  tutors.  The  number  of  students  in  Indus  starting  from  the  same  source  flows  N.  W. 
1869  was  44,  of  whom  8  were  females.  Con-  along  the  endosed  valley  of  the  K.  £.  slope,  and 
nected  with  the  ooUego  is  a  preparatory  depart-  finds  a  passage  through  at  last  into  the  valley  of 
ment,  having  in  that  year  718  students,  of  whom  Cashmere,  l^tween  which  and  the  Arabian  sea 
870  were  females.  The  college  has  $60,000  in-  it  receives  as  branches  the  great  rivers  whose 
vested  in  bufldings,  and  an  endowment  secured  sources  are  just  across  the  mountains  from  those 
of  $100,000.  Its  first  president  was  the  Rev.  of  the  main  stream.  One  of  these  branches, 
D.  M.  Graham,  who  held  the  office  from  1844  the  Sutlej,  also  heads  on  the  K.  side  near  the 
to  1848.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  in-  source  of  the  Indus,  but  more  among  the  moun- 
enmbent,  K  B.  Fairfield,  LLD.  tains ;  and  this  too  passes  K.  W.  188  m.  through 

HILTON,  WiLUAM,  an  English  painter,  bom  a  country  of  awfbl  sublimity,  till  it  finds  a  gap 

at  Lincoln,  June  8,  1786,  died  Dec.  80,  1839.  by  which  it  crosses  the  range.    Thus  the  map 

He  studied  at  the  royal  academy,  and  early  de-  indicates  an  increasing  elevation  from  each  ex- 

Toted  himself  to  historical  painting,  in  which  tremity  to  the  portion  midway  along  the  group ; 

he  displayed  a  complete  mastery  of  the  human  also  high  lands   in  Thibet,  which  forbid  the 

figure,  and  singularly  graceful  composition.    In  spread  of  the  rivers  toward  the  N.  E. ;  and  again 

his  choice  of  subjects,  many  of  which  ore  from  a  parallel  system  of  elevations  which  direct  the 

dassio  mythology,  he  evinced  true  poetic  feel-  waters  along  longitudinal  valleys.  It  also  points 

ing.    One  of  his  best  works  is  *^  Una  and  the  out  the  rapid  descent  which  the  streams  must 

lion  entering  the  Cave  of  Corceca,'^  which  has  make  on  the  southern  slopes,  reaching  as  they 

been  engraved.    He  was  a  royal  academician,  ^o,  in  a  comparatively  short  distance,  the  conn- 

and  suc<^eded  Fuseli  as  keeper  of  the  academy,  try  of  plains  entered  by  the  northern  branches 

HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  (Sanscrit,  Aetna,  after  circuiU  of  nearly  1,000  miles.  The  plains 
iDOw,  and  alayOy  place  of  X  a  chain  of  moun-  of  India  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  HimaJava 
tains  bordering  on  Hindostan  on  the  N.,  and  are  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
aeparating  it  from  Thibet.  Little  was  known  sea ;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they  may  be 
of  the  Himalaya,  nor  was  it  supposed  that  860  feet  above  this  Jevel  in  tlie  meridian  of 
its  summits  rivalled  those  of  the  Andes  in  Calcutta,  and  in  the  Pui\jaub  toward  the  W. 
Ovation,  until  in  1802  the  observations  of  extremity  of  the  range  the  elevation  mav  be 
Col.  Crawford,  who  hod  resided  for  some  1,000  feet.  From  these  plains  the  view  of  the 
time  in  Nepaul,  were  made  public.  Expedi-  mountains  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  ob- 
tions  were  soon  set  on  foot  to  explore  the  scured  bv  the  vapors  falling  upon  the  southern 
central  portions  of  the  range,  and  these  estab-  ridges ;  but  after  the  cessation  of  the  S.  E.  mou- 
nted its  preeminence  in  the  height  of  its  peaks  aoons  the  snowy  peaks  are  sometimes  seen  at  a 
over  all  the  other  mountains  of  the  world.  The  distance  of  about  200  m.,  at  an  an^le  of  elevo- 
range  is  on  almost  unbroken  barrier,  160  m.  in  tion  of  only  about  1^  above  a  horizontal  line, 
width,  extending  1,440  m.  from  the  great  bend  On  approaching  nearer  to  the  chain,  Uie  distant 
of  the  Brahmapootra  in  lat  28°  N.,  long.  96°  peaks  are  loet  to  view  behind  the  nearer  wood- 
£.,  to  tlie  break  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  ed  ones,  and  glimpses  are  rarely  obtained  that 
through  which  the  river  Sinde  or  Indus  fiows  impress  one  with  the  vast  magnitude  and  stu- 
on  its  way  to  the  Arabian  sea,  in  lat.  86°  N.,  pendens  height  of  the  chain.  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
kmg.  73°  E.  In  the  first  half  of  its  western  Hooker,  author  of  **  Himalayan  Joumals,^^  dis- 
eourse  the  chain  makes  but  2°  northing;  it  then  tinguishes  4  parallel  longitudinal  belts  of  coon- 
bands  N.  W.,  making  the  other  6°  of  latitude  in  try  in  the  stnicturo  of  these  mountains.  The 
■bontaamany  oCloogitoda,    Aoraaa  tha  Indus  lowaat  oa  th«  8.  aide  axtanda  from  tha  plai&a 
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of  Iiidk  to  regions  wliere  mow  is  met  with  in  for  the  Jonmej  of  ahont  100  bl  to  the  axis  of 
winter.  It  is  from  40  to  60  m.  in  width,  rang-  the  chain  upon  the  main  routes  from  India  to 
ing  it  may  he  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  mean  Thibet  The  parade  ground  of  the  old  mili- 
eleration,  with  peaks  18,000  to  14,000  feet  high,  tarj  poet  of  babathoo,  in  the  region  of  the 
The  lower  portions  are  tropical,  the  upper  tern-  Satlej,  i  m.  long  and  i  m.  wide,  was  said  to  be 
perate.  It  is  cut  up  by  ravines,  but  is  not  |>ar-  the  only  level  spot  between  it  and  the  Tartar 
ttcularly  precipitous.  Beyond  this  ranges  the  frontier  on  the  N.  or  the  valley  of  Nepani  on 
8d  or  snowy  belt,  that  of  the  highest  p^ks,  80  the  £.  While  the  mountains  thus  oppuse  their 
to  40  m.  broad,  its  surface  rug^  and  predp-  ruggedness  and  meteorological  conditions  to 
itous,  with  summits  rising  frequently  to  20,000,  investigations  of  their  peculiar  features,  th^ 
some  to  25,000,  and  a  few  even  to  28,000  feet  offer  no  inducements,  in  rich  mines  of  silver, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  rivers  gold,  or  precious  stones,  to  tempt  their  ezplo- 
flow  in  deep  gorges  across  this  belt,  their  beds  ration,  and  establish  settlements  under  thdr 
not  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  snowy  peaks;  nor  do  they  present  fertile  traete 
The  mean  elevation  is  probably  under  18,000  upon  steppes  of  different  elevations  inviting  col- 
feet.  To  this  sucoeeds  the  central  belt  or  axis  of  tivation,  with  the  offer  in  convenient  proximity 
the  chain,  from  10  to  20  m.  broad,  its  mean  ele-  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  and  tropiod  dimes, 
vation  perhaps  15,000  feet,  and  the  main  ridge  or  Hence  it  is  not  stranse  that  occasional  travellers, 
water-shed  seldom  below  17,000  feet  except  at  in  their  attempts  to  define  the  forms  of  masses  io 
the  extremities;  the  surface  is  rocky  and  often  vast  with  contour  so  irregular,  disagree  in  tbdr 
precipitous.  The  northern  belt  is  a  region  of  accounts,  and  fiul  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys  little  explored,  constitut-  topography  of  the  different  portions.  By  moat 
ing  the  slope  towsrd  Thibet.  Its  climate  is  of  them  the  secondary  ridges  on  the  8.  side,  par- 
temperate,  but  of  excessive  vicissitudes,  subject  ticularly  of  the  £.  portion  of  the  chain,  are  rep- 
to  drought,  and  the  hills  lack  the  luxuriant  for-  resented  as  spurs  leaving  this  at  right  anglM, 
est  growth  which  covers  those  of  correspond-  though  as  seen  from  the  plains  at  a  distance 
ing  elevations  upon  the  other  side.  Other  writ-  they  present  the  appearance  of  longitudinal 
ers  speak  of  a  belt  of  alluvial  hills  bordering  ridges.  The  strike  of  the  rocky  formations  of 
the  pluns  of  Hindostan,  and  N.  of  them  a  tract  which  the  chain  is  composed — ^the  metamor- 
called  the  Terrao  or  Terreeana,  10  to  80  m.  phic  slates  and  granitic  rocks  of  the  central  por- 
wide  and  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  tion,  and  the  silurian  sandstone  of  the  southern 
covered  with  dense  pestilential  jungle,  and  ex-  ridges — is  described  as  everywhere  with  the 
tending  along  the  foot  of  rocky  ridses  of  5,000  general  course  of  the  mountains,  thus  suggett- 
to  6,000  feet  elevation.  Between  uieseandthe  ing  a  resemblance  of  the  system  to  that  of  the 
higher  ranges  are  found  the  cultivated  valleys  Appalachians  of  the  United  States  in  its  paralldl 
of  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  Bootan,  and  Assam,  con-  ridges  and  valleys,  though  this  feature  on  the 
taining  picturesque  and  populous  towns  and  vil-  S.  side  of  the  Indian  mountains  may  be  obacored 
lages.  Behind  these  are  the  forest-clad  moun-  by  the  effect  of  rapid  and  excessive  drainage. — 
tains,  and  still  further  back  the  snowy  range.  The  statements  as  to  the  relative  amount  and 
Bishop  Heber  describes  this  humid  malarious  duration  of  the  snow  upon  tiie  N.  and  6.  slopes 
forest  tract,  called  the  TerrsB,  skirting  the  south-  of  the  chain  have  led  to  much  oontroversy. 
em  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  as  a  Ions,  black,  level  The  authorities  generally  concur  in  representing 
line,  appearing  as  though  it  might  have  been  that  milder  temperatures  prevail  upon  ttie  K. 
drawn  with  ink  and  a  ruler.  It  gradually  nar-  side  than  at  corresponding  heights  on  the  op- 
rows  away  as  it  gains  in  height  toward  the  cen-  posite  side.  The  two  Gerards  miU^e  the  line  of 
tral  portion  of  the  chain,  and  disappears  to  the  perpetual  snow  on  the  8.  side  at  12,981  feet, 
W.  of  the  Satlej.  Backof  this  tract  Dr.  Hook-  and  on  the  K.  16,620.  Lieut.  Strachey,  ex- 
er  states  that  *^  the  mountains  rise  more  or  less  tending  his  observations  over  a  district  between 
suddenly,  though  seldom  in  precipices."  They  long.  77°  and  81°,  where  heights  covered  with 
are  reached  sometimes  by  difficult  paths  that  perpetual  snow  are  found  over  a  belt  of  85  m. 
follow  up  the  narrow  and  pestilential  gorges  of  in  width  between  lat.  80°  and  82°,  concluded 
the  rivers,  or  more  commonly  by  the  roads  that  that  the  snow  line  on  the  Thibetan  side  is 
ascend  into  the  healthier  atmosphere  upon  the  18,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  Indian 
sunmilts  of  the  secondary  ridges.  These  ridges  side  15,500.  On  the  6.  slope  grain  is  cultivated 
present  to  the  traveller  toward  the  axis  of  witii  difficulty  at  10,000  feet,  while  on  the  other 
the  chain  a  succession  of  ascents  and  descents;  side  good  crops  are  raised  at  16,000  feet.  It 
in  each  valley  his  progress  is  interrupted  by  a  grows  even  at  18,544  feet,  as  seen  by  Capt. 
stream  tributary  to  the  nearest  river  to  the  Gerard.  This  is  more  than  1,200  feet  higlier 
right  or  left,  or  by  the  deep  gorges  of  the  larger  than  the  snow  line  in  the  equatorial  Ai^ea. 
branches  themselves;  and  upon  the  slopes  his  The  belt  constituting  the  water-shed  is  de- 
course  b  impeded  by  forests  and  rocky  precipices,  scribed  as  excessively  cold,  bleak,  and  dreary, 
No  plain  anywhere  opens  out  before  him ;  and  but  in  great  part  free  from  snow.  This  is  no 
dnnng  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year  cloud  doubt  owing  to  the  rain  clouds  being  deprived 
and  fog  shut  in  the  view  from  the  commanding  of  their  moisture  as  they  are  swept  from  the 
points  he  resches.  So  rugged  are  the  moun-  bay  of  Bengal  over  the  secondary  ridges,  upon 
tains  that  1%  or  14  days  are  nsoally  required  which  it  is  in  part  precipitated  in  niii  and 
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the  remalndor  in  mow  irpon  the  higlier  peaki.  earrent  of  S.  W.  winds  brings  new  sapplies  of 
Bat  Uie  esnse  of  the  milder  temperatore  is  not  motstore,  which  flidls  in  snow  npon  the  liigfaer 
so  obvious.  The  highest  peaks  are  not  foand  monntains,  and  there  is  in  the  more  hnmid  proy- 
along  the  most  ele^Bted  portion  of  the  range,  inoes  a  short  rain  j  season  about  the  close  of 
bnt  for  tiie  most  part  thej  are  to  the  8.  of  it,  the  rear.  The  outer  ranges  receiye  the  most 
firing  in  scattered  groups  fh>m  the  secondarj  of  the  rain.  Dr.  Hooker  estimates  the  fall  in 
lidges.  Of  seTeral  of  these  groups  to  the  £.  of  Bikkim  to  amount  to  120  indies  in  the  year  at 
fi^kim  little  is  known,  except  that  as  seen  from  7,000  feet  eleyation.  and  to  mduallj  decrease 
a  distance  they  appear  to  reach  heights  of  28,-  to  10  inches  at  19,000  feet  The  rivers  flowing 
000  to  26,000  feet,  or  perhaps  more.  North  oi  8.  are  thus  much  laiger  and  more  numerous 
Bikkim  is  a  noted  group  of  immense  peaks,  than  those  upon  the  N.  side  of  the  chain.  In 
among  which  stands  preeminent  Kintschind-  their  upper  portions  their  descent  is  oompara- 
jnngn,  28,156  feet  (Petermann),  or  Kinchin-  tively  gentle,  but  further  down  tiiey  run  with 
Jnnga,  28,178  feet  (Hooker),  io  lat  27^  42'  long,  sreat  rapidity,  and  generally  in  deep  and  almost 
88^  11';  and  one  degree  fbrther  east  Tschu-  maocessible  ravines;  yet  they  rarely  form  cas- 
malari,  28,946  (P.),  or  Chnmulari,  28,929  feet  cades  of  any  grandeur.  Fish  of  the  carp  kind 
(H.).  Upon  the  same  parallel  stands,  in  long,  abound  in  them  from  the  plains  to  15,000  feet 
86^  58',  the  peak  recently  ascertidned  by  Col.  elevation,  except  at  heights  between  5,000  and 
Wangfa  to  be  the  highest  ever  yet  surveyed,  10,000  feet  Those  of  eastern  Thibet  especially 
99,002  feet,  and  named  by  him  Mt  Everest  in  swarm  with  fish  at  elevations  from  10,000  to 
honor  of  the  preying  surveyor-general  of  In-  14,000  feet  Glaciers  are  numerous  in  the  more 
dia.  In  the  Nepanlese  its  name  is  Gorishanta ;  elevated  portions  of  the  monntains,  but  are 
by  the  people  of  Thibet  it  is  called  Chingo-  wasted  away  before  they  reach  Uie  lower  val- 
fiuimara.  Mr.  Hodgson  had  incorrectly  given  leys.  I>eposits  of  bowlders  and  extensive  mo- 
to  it  the  name  Deodunga  or  Deodhunga,  which  ndnes,  found  in  all  the  valleys  at  heights  ex- 
was  that  of  a  peak  near  by  of  only  8,000  feet  ceeding  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  indicate  that  the 
elevation.  Dhnalagiri  or  Dhawalagiri,  in  lat  leaders  formerly  reached  6,000  feet  below  their 
28''  42',  lonff.  88°  82',  formerly  esUmated  at  present  limits.  Volcanoes  are  entirely  wanting 
28,000  feet,  u  rated  by  Col.  Waugh  at  26,826.  throughout  the  range,  and  there  are  no  evi- 
From  the  W.  extremity  of  Nepaul  to  the  pas-  deuces  of  extinct  ones.  Hot  springs  are  fr^ 
aage  of  the  Indus  through  tiie  obun,  no  fewer  quently  met  with  at  heights  from  10,000  to  18,- 
tban  60  peaks  are  enumerated,  the  heights  of  000  feet,  their  temperature  ranging  ftom  100* 
which  range  between  19,500  and  25,749  feet,  to  180*  F.— The  geological  formations  through 
which  latter  is  the  heigbt  of  Kanda  Devi  in  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  range  are 
Kumaon,  drawn  by  Heber  as  a  snowy  spire,  its  principally  metamorphic  slates  alternating  with 
sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  70*  with  the  horizon,  granitic  belts.  They  form  the  loftiest  peaks; 
and  rising  far  above  the  similarly  snow-clad  and  against  them  rest  strata  of  the  Silurian 
summits  around.  £very  12th  year  the  natives  period.  The  formations  range  with  the  chain, 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  mountain,  and  the  and  are  seen  usually  dipping  toward  its  axis, 
few  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  spot  hold  a  In  Kumaon  rocks  of  the  oolitic  formation  sue- 
religious  festival  at  a  point  a  mile  below  the  cced  to  the  Silurian,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
inaMssible  summit  The  mean  height  of  the  river  valleys  at  elevations  of  15,000  feet  are 
central  portion  along  the  western  Himalaya  is  found  tertiary  beds  with  fossils  referring  them 
estimated  at  20,000  feet ;  and  the  passes  some-  to  the  miocene  period.  Among  them  are  spe- 
times  cross  atheights  of  18,000  to  19,000  feet —  cimens  of  extinct  species  of  the  horse,  rhi- 
The  lakes  occurring  in  the  Himalaya  are  few  noceros,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  &c.  Fresh 
in  number,  and  not  of  very  great  extent ;  the  water  pleistocene  deposits  have  been  found 
only  important  ones  are  on  the  K.  side  of  tlie  bv  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  extreme  western  Him* 
axis,  and  are  the  sources  of  the  branches  of  the  alaya  of  Thibet,  on  the  flanks  of  mountains 
Indus,  Butld,  and  Banpoo.  Some  of  these  are  far  above  the  present  level  of  the  rivers  and 
aalt  The  largest  are  from  20  to  80  m.  in  lakes.  The  mineral  productions  are  of  little 
length.  The  Wullur  lake  in  Cashmere,  5,000  importance.  Gold  is  found  in  eastern  Thibet, 
Ibet  above  the  sea,  is  a  sheet  of  water  21  m.  but  the  Chinese  government  prevents  its  being 
long  £.  and  W.,  and  9  broad^  formed  by  the  worked  to  much  extent  In  Koonawor,  a  dis- 
■pnading  out  of  the  river  Jhylum,  the  only  in-  trict  at  the  passage  of  the  Sntlej  through  the 
stance  on  the  whole  range  of  a  river  thus  ex-  chain,  are  mines  of  specular  iron  ore^  whidi 
panding  into  a  lake.  The  rivers  are  fed  during  have  been  long  worked  by  horizontal  excava- 
the  summer  by  copious  rains  brought  up  by  the  tions,  extending  sometimes  half  a  mile  into  the 
8.  £.  monsoons,  which  sweep  over  the  bay  of  mountains.  The  ore  is  converted  into  wrought 
Bengal,  and,  reaching  the  eastern  Himalaya  iron  by  the  natives,  who  make  of  it  sabres, 
in  April,  gradually  progress  westward.  The  knives,  and  hatchets,  the  best  metal  being 
whole  B.  side  of  the  chain  by  midsummer  is  known  as  that  of  the  locality  called  Sheel.  Cop- 
enveloped  in  clouds  and  mists.  In  Beptember  per  ores  too  are  found  here,  and  also  in  Nepaul 
they  begin  to  clear  off  in  the  western  divisions,  and  Bikkim;  but  they  are  not  worked.»-The 
but  in  the  eastern  the  rains  are  not  over  till  vegetaUe  productions  in  the  lower  portions  of 
Ortobar  or  KoTsmbtf  .   In  tho  winter  an  nppw  tba  movntaina  are  tlioio  of  the  tropioa.    They 
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reach  up  to  the  height  of  ((,000  or  7,000  feet  in  thej  find  a  healthy  atmosphere  and  a  dimate 
the  humid  central  portions  of  the  range,  and  in  like  that  of  England ;  and  thej  anticipate  the  time 
the  extreme  weetem  to  8,000  or  4,000  feet.    In  when  the  habiti^le  portions  of  the  Himalayas 
the  deep  gorges  of  the  rivers  are  plantains,  will  be  peopled  by  their  own  colonists  and  their 
palms,  and  fig  trees ;  above  are  magnolias  and  descendants.    Dr.  Hooker  names  the  following 
tanrels;  to  these  succeed  oaks,  chestnats,  birches,  as  the  most  important  of  these  hill  sanataria, 
Ac ;  still  higher  are  pine  forests,  then  rhodo-  as  he  calls  them :  Daijeeling,  elevation  7,000  to 
dendra  and  the  scanty  alpine  growth.  All  these  8,000  feet,  in  Sikkim ;  Kainital,  6,000  to  7,000 
products  of  the  colder  portions  are  recognized  feet,  and  Almora,  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  in  Emnaon ; 
as  Eoropean  forms.    These  indeed  begin  to  ap-  Hasnri,  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  in  Ghirwhal ;  Simla, 
pear  as  the  tropical  plants  give  way  to  those  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  in  Sirmore ;  Kangra,  7,000  to 
temperate  climes ;  and  at  heights  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  in  the  Beas  valley ;  and  Marree,  7,000 
12,000  feet  are  seen  species  of  oak,  maple,  ash,  to  8,000  feet,  between  the  Indns  and  Jhylnm. 
cherry,  poplar,  hornbeam,  ianiper,  willow,  pine&  — ^The  most  recent  explorers  of  the  Himalayas 
and  (  many  other  of  familiar  names,  some  of  are  AdolphSchlagintweit,  who  was  murdered  in 
which  are  identical  with  the  species  of  Earope  Aug.  1857,  while  engaged  in  his  investi^tiona, 
and  America.    The  grains,  garden  fmits,  and  and  his  brothers  Hermann  and  Bobert.-  From  a 
vegetables  cultivated  in  the  upper  portions  of  map  drawn  up  in  May,  1859,  and  presented  by 
the  mountains  are  very  similar  to  those  of  them  to  the  French  geographical  society,  it  ap- 
northem  Europe.    In  the  state  of  Bussaher,  of  pears  that,  in  accordance  with  Alexander  von 
which  Koonawur  is  a  province,  grapes  ore  ex-  Humboldt's  map  of  the  mountain  chains  and  vol- 
tensively  cultivated,  and  tea  is  ppoauced  as  an  canoesof  central  Asia  (1848),  but  contrary  to  the 
article  of  commerce.    The  distribution  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  other  later  geog- 
fauna  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flora:  tropical  raphers,  there  is  not  the  least  connection  between 
forms  in  the  lower  regions,  among  which  are  the  Kuen-lun  and  Karakorum  branches  of  the 
found  tigers,  leopards,  buffaloes,  the  rhinoceros,  Himalayas,  each  of  them  being  an  independent 
elephants,  &o. ;  m  the  upper  districts  European  chain. — ^Tho  most  important  works  relating  to 
trpes  predominate,  mixed  with  Chinese  and  the  Himalayas  are  the  "'  Himalayan  Journfds," 
Japanese  forms  to  the  eastward,  and  partaking  before  referred  to,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  who 
in  the  alpine  districts  of  the  Siberian  character,  resided  at  Sikkim ;  Hodgson's  papers  in  the 
— The  inhabitants  constitute  many  tribes  and  ^^  Asiatic  Researches,"  in  which  are  detailed 
nations,  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Those  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  zoology  of 
valleys  sbove  8,000  feet  elevation  are  Thibetans,  tlie  mountains ;  numerous  other  papers  in  the 
In  whom  the  Indo-European  is  more  or  less  same  work  and  in    the  *^  Asiatic  Journal ;'' 
intermixed  with  the  Mongolian.    A  recent  Eng-  Bishop    Heber's    *^  Journal ;"    H.    Strachey's 
lish  writer  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  "Physical  (Geography  of  W.  Thibet;"  Eraser's 
the  Himalayas  says :  "  The  difference  which  gen-  *' Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Part  of  the  Snowy 
erally  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  Range  of  the  Himalayas,"  &c. 
and  those  of  the  mountains  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  HIMERA,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  northern 
manifest  as  in  India ;  and  the  contrast  becomes  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera,  be- 
more  and  more  decided  the  nearer  one  approach-  tween  Panormus  and  Oephaloedium.    It  is  said 
es  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  to  have  been  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
Fromadarkbronzeoolor,  the  complexion  of  the  7th  century  B.  0.  by  a  colony  from  Zancle. 
inhabitants  becomes  almost  fair,  while  the  people  It  was  once  subject  to  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  and 
are  more  active  but  less  graceful  in  their  move-  at  another  time  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
ments.  The  hill  tribes  are  moreover  more  moral  Zancladan  tyrant  Scythes.    Subsequently,  how- 
and  sincere  than  the  people  of  the  plains,  and  in  ever,  it  came  to  have  a  despot  of  its  own,  named 
disposition  are  not  unlike  tlie  Europeans  of  the  Tcrillus,  who,  being  expelled,  applied  to  the 
north.    This  affinity  can  only  be  accounted  for  Carthaginians  for  assistance,  which  was  the 
by  the  similarity  of  climate,  for  the  Indian  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  expedition 
mountaineers  have  less  communication  with  of  that  people  to  Sicily.    This  event  took  place 
Europeans  than  those  who  inhabit  the  plains,  in  480  B.  C.    The  army  of  the  Oarthagioians, 
The  same  cause  which  covers  their  mountain  said  to  have  been  800,000  strong,  commanded 
land  with  stately  pine  trees  influences  them  in  by  Hamilcar,  was  defeated  at  Himera  with 
their  dress,  which  consists  of  thick  garments,  great  slaughter  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse.    This 
while  those  worn  in  the  valleys  are  made  of  the  victory  did  not  however  restore  liberty  to  the 
lightest  materials.    Their  bouses  are  not  unlike  Himersoans,  but  merely  transferred  them  from 
those  of  the  Swiss,  being  built  of  wood,  and  the  tyranny  of  Terillus  to  that  of  Thrasydasus, 
indeed  many  of  them  have  all  the  appearance  the  son  of  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  under  whom 
of  chdlets.    Those  tribes  who  live  nearest  the  such  numbers  of  the  citizens  were  executed  or 
region  of  perpetual  snow  are  afllicted  with  banished  that  ere  long  the  city  hod  to  be  re- 
goitre.    The  hill  men  are  strongly  attached  to  peopled  with  new  colonists,  who,  being  mostly 
their  mountain  homes,  and  do  not  willin^y  quit  of  the  Dorian  race,  rendered  it  tiienceforwaiHi 
them  for  any  considerable  time."    The  English  a  Doric  city.    After  the  death  of  his  father, 
have  established  many  stations  at  points  situated  Thrasydsaus  was  expelled,  and  then  the  citizens 
frt)m  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  whom  he  had  driven  into  exile  were  allowed  to 
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retarn.    In  408  B.  0.  the  second  great  ezpedi-    of  police  in  1848,  introdaced  many  reforms  in 
tion  of  the  Oarthagininnn  to  Sicily  took  place,    the  police  aystem,  and  fonnded  many  new  be- 
nnder  Hannibnl  the  son  of  Gisco  and  grandson    neficent  institutions  in  Berlin,  one  of  which  for 
of  Hamilcar,  to  whom  after  a  desperate  resist-    poor  citizens,  established  in  1862,  bears  his 
anoe  the  city  saccnmbed.    The  greater  part  of    name  {Hinckeldey$Uftung).   In  1858  he  became 
t^e  inhabitants  were  pnt  to  the  sword,  8,000  of    general  director  of  nolice,  and  in  1856  he  was 
those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  sacri-    also  intrusted  with  tnat  department  in  the  niin- 
ficed  by  Hannibal  to  the  manes  of  his  grand-    istry  of  the  interior.    In  consequence  of  his 
father  Hamilcar,. who  had  fidlen  in  the  great    suppression  of  the  iockey  club  in  1856  ho  was 
battle  above  alluded  to,  while  the  city  itself  was    involved  in  a  duel  witn  a  young  nobleman 
utterly  destroyed.    Himera  was  never  rebuilt,    named  Rochow-Plessow,  by  which  he  lost  his 
but  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  survived  its  de-    life.    This  affkir  gave  rise  to  an  angry  feeling 
atruction  fled  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Ther-    between  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  and  some  of 
mea,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Himera.       the  most  influential  members  of  the  nobility. 
HIMILCO,  the  name  of  several  distinguished    A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  1857  upon 
Carthaginians,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were    the  spot  near  Charlottenburg  (the  Jungfem- 
the  following:  I.  The  navigator,  who  lived  in    haide\  where  he  was  killed, 
the  5th  centary  B.  0.,  and  who  was  sent  on  a       HIND,  John  Russbll,  an  English  astronomer, 
Toyage  of  discovery  northward  from  Gades  at    born  in  Nottingham,  May  12,  1823.    He  was 
the  same  time  that  Ilanno  was  commissioned  to    educated  for  a  tradesman,  but,  full  of  enthusi- 
ezplore  and  colonize  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  On    asm  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  he  took  a  dis- 
his  return  he  is  said  to  have  reported  that  the    like  to  trade,  and  in  1840  entered  the  office 
stagnant  nature  of  the  sea,  the  vast  mass  of  sea    of  a  civil  engineer  in  London.    Through  the 
weed  that  floated  on  its  suiface,  and  the  absence    influence  of  Prof.  Wheatstone,  he  obtained  a 
cf  wind,  had  prevented  hii  progress  toward  the    situation  the  same  year  in  the  royal  ob«erva- 
north.    II.  A  general  who  commanded,  in  con-    tory  at  Greenwich,  where  he  remained  about 
Junction  with  Hannibal  the  son  of  Gisco,  the    4  years.    After  a  short  stay  in  Irdand,  where 
expedition  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  8icily    he  was  sent  on  Uio  commission  to  determine 
in  408  B.  C.     The  latter  having  been  carried    the  exact  longitude  of  Yalcntia,  Mr.  Hind  was 
off  by  sickness  soon  after  its  arrival,  Himilco    q)pointed,  at   the   recommendation  of  Prof, 
succeeded  to  the  command.    Having  reduced    Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  to  a  post  in  tlie 
Agrigentum,  destroyed  several  of  the  Greek    observatory  of  Mr.  Bishops  in  Regent's  park, 
cities,  and  added  considerably  to  the  Sicilian    London.    He  began  here  in  1845  a  series  of 
possessions  of  Carthage,  he  concluded  an  ad-    observations,  during  the  course  of  which  ho 
vantageous  peace  wim  Dionysius  the  Elder,    calculated  the  orbits  and  declinations  of  more 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  returned  to  Africa,    than  70  planets  and  comets,  noted  16  new  mov- 
Subsequently,  when  Dionysius  declared  war    able  stars  and  8  nebula),  and  discovered  10 
against  Carthago,  and  attacked  her  dominions    new  planets.    In  July,  1846,  he  discovered  a 
in  Sicily,  Himilco  was  appointed  to  defend  them,    comet,  which  hud  been  observed  by  De  Vico 
Being  worsted,  ho  retired  from  Sicily,  but  in    two  hours  before  at  Rome ;  and  early  in  1847 
the  following  spring  returned  with  a  powerful  •  another  comet,  which   at  its  perihelion  pas- 
force,  and  after  recovering  the  greater  part  of     sage,  March  24,  was  bright  enough  to  be  seen  in 
the  lost  territory  advanced  against  Syracuse,    the  strong  morning  twilight.    In  April,  1848, 
This  enterprise,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,     he  made  a  very  remarkable  discovery  of  a  new 
and  Himilco,  having  concluded  an  ignominious    reddish  yellow  variable  star  of  the  5th  magni- 
peace,    returned   to    Carthage,   where,    over-    tude  in  Ophiuchus.    In  1850  this  star  was  only 
whelmed  with  obloquy,  he  presently  committed    of  the  11th  magnitude,  and  it  was  calculated 
snicide  by  starvation.  that  it  would  soon  disappear  altogether.    Tlie 

lUMMEL,  FBiKDRicn  HEiyeicn,  a  German  planets  discovered  by  Mr.  Ilind  are  as  follows: 
composer,  bom  in  Treuenbrietzen,  Prussia,  Nov.  Iris,  Aug.  18,  1847;  Flora,  Oct.  18,  1847;  Vic- 
20,1765,  died  in  Berlin,  June  8, 1814.  lie  early  toria,  Sept.  13,  1850;  Irene,  May  19,  1851; 
attracted  the  notice  of  Frederic  William  II.,  Melpomene,  Juno  24,  1852 ;  Fortuna,  Aug.  22, 
who  afforded  him  the  means  to  pursue  his  mu-  1852;  CaUioi)e,  Nov.  16,  1852;  Thalia,  Dec. 
sical  studies,  and  afterward  appointed  him  royal  15,  1852  ;  Euterpe,  Nov.  8, 1853  ;  Urania,  July 
chapelmaster.  His  chief  opera  was  his  Semira-  22,  1854.  In  Dec.  1844,  Mr.  Hind  was  elected 
mide^  first  performed  in  I^aples  in  1795.  This  a  meml)er  of  the  astronomical  society  of  Lon- 
work  was  said  to  contain  the  material  of  10  don,  and  was  afterword  appointed  foreign  secre- 
ordinary  operas.  Hinmiel  composed  many  can-  tary  to  the  society.  In  1846  he  was  nanicfl 
tatas  and  occasional  pieces,  and  an  immense  foreign  secretary  to  the  iihilomathic  society  of 
number  of  pianoforte  compositions,  songs,  and  Paris,  and  in  tho  followmg  year  a  corrcs]K)n(l- 
instrumental  pieces.  ing  member.     He  obtained  in  1851  from  the 

IIINC7KELDEY,  Kabl  Lrnwio  Frikorich  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  the  medal  of  I^- 
Tox,  a  Prussian  minister  of  police,  bom  near  lande,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  corre- 
Meiningen  in  1803,  killed  in  a  duel,  March  10,  spending  member  of  that  80<nety.  In  1852  tho 
1850.  He  studied  law,  entered  the  public  ser-  astronomical  society  of  London  awarded  to  him 
vice  at  an  early  age,  was  appointed  praaident    their  royal  medal,  and  at  tho  same  time  the 
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Britiah  government  gare  him  a  pension  of  £200.  Jhylam  or  Behnt.  That  part  of  the  plain  which 

Mr,  Hind  is  the  director  of  the  ^^  Naatical  Ahna-  is  S.  of  the  Panjanh  b  a  great  sandy  desert, 

nac**  of  Enghind.    His  writings  have  genemllj  known  as  the  Thorr,  or  the  aeeert  of  Sinde.    8. 

been  published  in  the  ^*  Transactions^'  of  the  8inde,  or  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  IndoSi 

royal  astronomical  society  of  London,  in  the  A^-  extending  from  the  sea  nearly  to  the  oonfloenoe 

tr^nomUche  Nachriehten  of  Altona,  and  in  the  of  the  Chenanb.    4,  The  plain  of  the  Gangeo, 

Comptea  rendu$  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  comprisine  the  most  fertile,  best  cnltivated,  bH 

Paris.    Ho  is  also  the  author  of  ^^  An  Astro-  most  thickly  inhabited  portion  of  HiodostaiL 

nomical  Vocabulary"  (1852)  ;  *^  The  Comets''  It  is  naturally  divided  into  the  pliun  of  Bengal, 

(1852)  *,    *^  The  Solar  System,  a  Descriptive  the  plain  of  Bahar,  and  the  plain  of  the  D^b, 

•Treatise  upon  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  in-  Oude,  and  Rohilcund.     This  region  contains 

eluding  an  Account  of  all  the  Becent  Discover-  more  than  half  the  population  of  Hindostan, 

ies"  (1852);  ^^Illustrated  London  Astronomy,  and  most  of  the  principal  cities,  including  Oal- 

for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students"  (1853).  cutta,  the  chief  seat  of  government    5.  The 

HINDOO  EOOSH,  the  Indian  Caucasus  of  mountain  region  of  northern  Hindostan,  a  lane 
the  ancients,  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  N.  tract  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  us 
boundary  of  Hindostan,  separating  the  province  base  among  the  Yindhya  mountains  on  the  S. 
of  Cabool  from  Balkh  and  Buduckshan.  It  con-  and  its  ^>ex  near  Delhi  on'  tlie  N.  The  S.  part 
tinues  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  pas-  of  this  region  forms  the  extensive  table-lana  of 
sage  of  the  Indus  through  the  chain  in  long.  Malwah,  whose  S.  boundarv  is  the  Yindhya 
74°,  and  terminates  on  the  W.  at  the  Bamian  mountains,  and  whose  height  above  the  sea 
pass,  80  m«  N.  of  the  city  of  Cabool,  near  the  varies  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  It  is  oocupi^ 
;rreat  peak  Hindoo  Koosh,  in  long.  68°  50'.  by  a  number  of  principalities  ruled  by  native 
The  extension  of  the  range  further  west  is  called  chie&.  On  the  W .  side  are  Guzerat  and  (^tch. 
the  Huzareh  mountains.  The  mountains  as  TheN.W.  part  of  the  mountain  region  of  north- 
seen  from  the  plains  on  the  S.  appear  to  rise  em  Hindostan  is  called  B^jpootana,  because  it 
by  4  distinct  ranges,  one  behind  another ;  and  belongs  to  the  Bi^poot  princes.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
the  highest  of  these  is  lost  in  a  succession  of  tensive  country,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Hill 
high  lands,  which  spread  out  in  the  countries  states,  the  Punjaub,  and  Sinde,  E.  by  Agra  and 
to  the  N.  The  elevation  of  the  chain  is  in  Delhi,  and  S.  by  Guzerat  and  HalwaL  It  com- 
many  places  over  20,000  feet  The  upper  por-  prises  the  states  of  Alwur,  Banswara,  Bikaneer, 
tions  are  bore  of  vegetation,  and  the  mountains  Doongerpore,  Jessulmeer,  Joodpoor  or  Marwar, 
generally  resemble  the  Himalaya.  From  Ca-  Jeypoor,  Jhallawar,  Odeypoor  or  Mewar,  Tonk, 
bool  6  passes  cross  the  range  to  the  plains  of  Serohee,  Eerowlee,  Kishenagur,  Pertaubghur, 
Tnrkistan.  Though  the  highest  points  reached  Kotah,  Boondee,  and  the  citv  of  Ajmeer,  whidi 
by  these  may  not  exceed  18,000  feet,  the  routes  with  the  Cerrito^  around  it  belongs  immedis^ 
are  exceedingly  rough  and  difficult.  The  prin-  ly  to  the  British  government  These  states  are 
cipal  rivers  that  rise  in  these  mountains  are  the  nominally  independent,  but  are  under  British 
Oxns  or  Jihoon  and  the  Helmund.  protecUon,  and  their  military  forces  are  com- 

HINDOSTAN,  or  Hindoostan  (Persian,  iTiV  manded  by  British  officers.    The  most  import- 

(fu,  blacks,  and  stan^  land,  ^^land  of  the  blacks,"  ant  of  them  are  Joodpoor,  Odeypoor,  and  Jey- 

or  **  Ncgroland  "X  ^^i®  richest  and  most  cele-  poor.  6.  The  Deccan,aterm  originally  applied  to 

brated  country  of  Asia,  and  the  most  impor-  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  S.  of  the  Nerbodda 

taut  foreign  possession  of  the  British  empire,  river,  but  now  restricted  to  the  country  extend- 

It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  mountains,  ing  from  the  Nerbudda  on  the  N.  to  the  Kist- 

which  separate  it  from  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tar-  nah  on  the  S.,  or  from  lat  22°  to  IG''.  N.    It  ccm- 

tary ;  £.  by  Arracan  and  Cassay,  from  which  sists  chiefly  of  an  elevated  table-limd  enclosed 

it  is  partially  separated   by  the  river  Brah-  by  low  plains  extending  to  the  sea  shore.    The 

mapootra;   S.  E.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  by  the  bay  of  highest  elevation  of  this  table-land  is  2,500  feet 

Bengal  and  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  W.  by  the  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  greater  part  of 

river  Indus.    It  lies  nearly  between  lat  S'^  and  the  Deccan  is  ruled  by  native  princes  under 

85''  N.  and  long.  66°  and  99°  £.    The  S.  half  British  protection.    The  centre  of  the  northern 

of  the  country  forms  one  of  the  largest  peuin-  portion  is  occupied  by  the  territories  of  the 

sulas  in  the  world.    The  extreme  length  of  Hin-  nizam  or  nyah  of  Hyderabad,  a  Mohammedan 

dostan  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  1,800  m.,  and  its  prince,  whose  dominions  were  formerly  called 

extreme  breadth  from  K  to  W.  1,500  m.    Its  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  from  the  city  of  that 

coast  lino  is  about  8,200  m.,  of  which  1,900  are  name,  famous  for  its  traffic  in  diamonds.    East 

on  the  Indian  ocean  and  1,300  on  the  bay  of  of  Golconda  are  the  possessions  of  the  Hin- 

Bengal.    The  area  is  about  1,867,000  sq.  m.,  doo  nyah  of  Berar,  sometimes  called  the  njah 

and  the  total  population  is  estimated  at  172,-  of  Nagpoor.     The  rest  of  the  Deccan,  with 

000,000.    Hindostan  naturally  forms  7  great  inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  subject  directiy 

geogn^hical  divisions:  1.  The  Himalaya  moun-  to  Britbh  rule.     The  narrow  strip  of  coast 

tains,  fully  treated  under  their  own  titie.    2.  which  ]ies  between  the  table-land  or  the  Deo- 

The  phun  of  the  Indus,  comprisiog  the  Punjaub  can  and  the  Indian  ocean  is  sometimes  called 

or  ^ooontry  of  the  5  riven,"  viz.:  the  rivers  the  Malabar  coast,  but  the  name  of  Malabar 

Suti^  Beaa  or  Beeah,  Bavee,  Chenanb,  and  properly  bebngs  only  to  the  aonthem  part  of 
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it,  the  northern  part  being  called  the  Concan  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Patna,  Benares,  Allaba- 
and  the  middle  part  Canara.  The  opposite  coast  bad,  Cawnpore,  Bareilly,  Farmckabad,  Luck- 
ed the  peninsula,  on  the  baj  of  Bengal,  is  called  now,  Fjrzabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore,  Amritseer, 
Coromandel.  7.  Sonthem  India,  or  India  S.  of  Sarat,  Ahmedalmd,  Baroda,  Oojein,  Poonah, 
the  Eistnah  river,  is  bounded  £.,  W.,  and  S.  bj  Hyderabad,  Nagpoor,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  each 
the  sea,  and  comprises  the  native  states  of  of  which  contains  upward  of  100,000  inhabit- 
Ckwhin,  Travancore,  and  Mvsore,  and  the  tern-  ants.  The  cities  are  nsnally  composed  of  nnbnnit 
tories  cUrectly  under  the  British  government  of  brick  houses,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
Madras. — ^For  purposes  of  politi^  administra-  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  paved.  In 
tion  under  British  rule,  Hinaostan  is  divided  into  some  cases  handsome  European  towns  have  been 
three  presidencies :  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom-  built  by  the  British  for  their  own  residence  in 
bay.  The  presidency  of  Bengal  comprises  the  the  vicinitv  of  large  native  cities. — ^The  chief 
country  N.  of  the  Kerbudda,  extending  from  rivers  of  Hindoetan  and  their  respective  lengths 
the  heLY  of  Bengal  to  beyond  the  Indus.  Its  area,  are :  Indus,  1,700  m. ;  Ganges,  1,500 ;  Brahma- 
includmg  the  native  states  within  its  jurisdic-  pootra,  1.400;  Jumna,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
tion,  is  about  1,000,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  780 ;  Sutlej,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  900 ;  Jhylnm. 
of  180,000,000.  The  presidency  of  Madras  com-  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  900 ;  Gunduck,  a  branch 
prises  almost  the  whole  of  peninsular  Hindostan,  of  the  Ganges,  400;  Grodavery,  850;  Kistnah, 
with  an  area  of  187,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  700  ;  Nerbudda,  700  ;  Mahanuddy,  550 ;  Cav- 
«f  2(J,000,000 ;  the  presidency  of  Bombay  ex-  ery,  470 ;  Taptee,  460.  Hindostan,  consider- 
tends  over  the  Malabar  coast  between  Gambay  ing  its  great  extent,  is  singularly  deficient 
and  Goa,  and  includes  Guzerat,  Cutch,  and  in  lakes.  In  the  province  of  Orissa  is  the  Chilka 
Binde,  with  an  area  of  I8O2OOO  sq.  m.,  and  a  liJce,  85  ra.  long  and  8  m.  broad ;  and  on  the 
TOpulation  of  16,000,000.  The  presidency  of  Coromandel  coast  is  the  Pulicat  lake,  88  m. 
Bengal  is  divided  into  8  lieutenant-governor-  long  and  11  ro.  broad.  These,  however,  are 
ships  and  several  commissionerships.  The  na-  salt,  and  are  in  fact  little  more  than  lagoons 
tive  states  of  Hindostan  are,  with  the  exception  formed  by  the  sea  breaking  over  the  low  sandy 
of  the  independent  governments  of  Nepaul  and  shore.  There  are  a  few  other  lakes,  but  none 
Bhotan  in  the  N.,  intermixed  and  surroimded  of  much  size.  Preeminent  among  the  moun- 
by  the  British  possessions,  and  are  all  of  them  tains  of  Hindostan  are  those  of  the  mighty 
more  or  less  suqjcct  to  British  control  or  inter-  Himalaya  range,  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  The 
ference.  They  may  be  divided  into  5  classes,  otiier  miun  ranges  are,  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
viz.:  1.  Those  states  with  which  the  British  stretching  across  the  centre  of  the  country ;  the 
have  treaties  giving  them  the  right  to  interfere  eastern  Gnauts,  whose  highest  elevation  is  8,000 
in  their  internal  anairs  when  thought  necessary  feet,  stretching  along  the  Coromandel  coast; 
by  the  British  authorities,  and  empowering  and  the  western  Ghauts,  which  extend  along 
them  to  claim  protection  from  the  British  the  M^bar  coast  from  Capo  Comorin  to  the 
ffovemment.  These  are  Berar,  Travancore,  Surat  river,  with  an  elevation  at  the  highest  of 
Colapore,  and  Cochin.  2.  Those  which  have  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.— The  interior  of  the 
treaties  oflfensive  and  defensive  with  the  Brit-  peninsula  of  southern  Hindostan  is  a  high  tablc- 
ish,  to  whom  the  right  is  conceded  of  assist-  land,  considerably  broken  in  the  centre,  and 
ing  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  These  are  bounded  E.  and  W.  by  the  Ghauts,  between 
Hyderabad,  Baroda,  and  Guzerat.  8.  Tributary  which  mountains  and  the  sea  on  botli  sides  lies  a 
states  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  low,  narrow  strip  of  land.  Proceeding  into  north- 
British  crown,  but  whose  rulers  are  supreme  in  em  Hindostan,  the  face  of  the  country  is  broken 
their  own  territory.  These  are  25  in  number,  of  by  various  mountain  ridges  and  high  tablo- 
which  the  largest  are  Indore,  Odeypoor.  Kotah,  lands,  until  we  reach  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bbopaul,  Cutch^  Rewah,  Bikaneer,  and  Jessul-  Oude,  and  Delhi,  where  the  land  is  a  vast  and 
meer.  4.  Those  with  which  the  British  have  very  flat  plain.  Still  further  N.  rises  the  series 
treaties  of  guaranty  and  protection,  and  of  alii-  of  elevations  which  culminate  in  the  eternal 
anoe  offensive  and  defensive.  These  are  Tonk.  snows  of  the  Himalaya.  The  prevalent  soil  of 
Beronge,  !Mimbera,  Putteeala,  Key tul,  Daba,  and  the  most  populous  part  of  Hindostan,  the  great 
a  number  of  small  Sikh  states.  With  Gwalior  plain  of  the  Ganges,  is  a  rich,  black,  allu>nal 
or  the  dominions  of  Sindia  the  British  have  mould.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  extensive 
treaties  which  leave  Sindia  nominally  independ-  tracts  of  clayey  soil  are  found.  In  the  Punjaub 
•nt.  The  French  possess  a  small  territory  on  a  black,  fertile  soil  prevails,  which  to  the  8. 
the  E.  coast,  with  an  area  of  580  sq.  m.  and  a  W.  in  Sinde  and  Guzerat  becomes  sandy.  On 
population  of  178,000 ;  capital,  Pondicherry.  the  table-land  of  Malwah  the  soil  is  a  deep, 
The  Portuguese  hold  a  territory  on  the  W.  or  rich,  black  mould.  On  the  great  northern  ta- 
Milabar  coast,  witli  an  area  of  about  1,000  sq.  ble-land  it  is  generally  a  fertile  loam  on  a  sub- 
m.  and  a  population  of  850,000 ;  capital,  Goa. —  stratum  of  rock.  On  the  Malabar  coast  a  rod 
Hindostan  anounds  in  large  and  populous  cities,  clay  soil  is  found.  On  the  Coromandel  coast 
some  of  which  are  of  great  anUquity  and  well  the  soil  is  mostly  sandy  from  the  sea  to  tlie  foot 
bnilt,  with  superb  monuments  of  architecture  of  the  Ghauts. — ^The  climate  of  Hindostan  in  the 
in  the  Hindoo  and  Saracenic  styles.  The  prin-  region  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  exhibits  the 
dpai  oitiflt  are  Cakntta,  the  British  capital,  utmost  extreme  of  cold,  the  summits  rising  far 
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above  tbe  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  while  in  the  the  catechiL  ^  Lower  down  srow  ratans  and 

yallejB  and  on  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  bamboos,  while  the  forests  of  the  plains  and 

monntuns  the  heat  of  snmmer  is  intense.    In  of  the  mountains  of  the  south  abound  in  valu- 

the  hilly  country  immediately  below  the  great  able  trees,  among  which  are  the  teak,  nnsnr- 

range  the  winters  are  severe,  while  the  sum-  passed  for  ship-building,  the  saul,  sissoo,  and 

mers  glow  with  tropical  fervor.    On  the  table-  toon,  many  species  of  pahn,  conspicuous  amonff 

lands  of  the  centre  and  the  south  the  climate  is  which   are   the   cocoanut   and   betdnut^  of 

comparatively  mild,  the  thermometer  falling  as  which  there   are  extensive   plantations,  and 

low  as  the  freezing  point  in  winter ;  but  on  the  the  sandal- wood,  which  is  valuable  for  its  per- 

great  pkdns  which  contain  the  principal  cities  fume  and  the  essential  oil  which  it  yields, 

and  the  bulk  of  the  population  the  heat  during  The  banian   tree,  flELmous  for  its  prodigious 

the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  excessive,  the  growth,  which  never  ceasesi  is  also  among 

thermometer  frequently  rising  to  100°  and  110°  the  products  of  Hindostan.    Tne  soil  is  gener- 

F.    A  marked  influence  is  exercised  on  the  cli-  ally  fertile  where  it  is  watered,  and  artificial 

mate  and  seasons  of  Hindostan  by  the  winds  irrigation  b  consequently  much  resorted  to. 

called  monsoons,  which  blow  half  the  year  from  Cultivation  is  labonously  though  not  very  skil- 

the  S.  W.  and  the  other  half  from  the  N.  £.  fully  pursued   by  the  natives,  whose   imj^lo- 

The  S.  W.  monsoon  begins  in  the  S.  of  Hindos-  ments  are  of  a  rude  kind,  the  plough  of  a  pnm- 

tan  early  in  June,  and  in  the  N.  somewhat  later,  itive  construction  merely  scratching  the  surfiEUM, 

It  brings  with  it  from  the  Indian  ocean  floods  which  is  afterward  harrowed  by  the  branch  of 

of  rain,  which  continue  to  fall  at  intervals  until  a  tree^  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed.    Botation  of 

the  end  of  September.    During  this  rainy  sea-  crops  is  unknown,  and  manure  is  little  employed, 

son  the  &I1  of  rain  is  in  Ben^  from  60  to  80  as  the  bulk  of  the  people  use  little  or  no  animal 

inches.    The  N.  R  monsoon  b^ns  about  the  food  and  keep  scarcely  any  stock.  The  reUgious 

middle  of  October,  and  brings  rain  from  the  bay  prejudices  of  the  people  also  prevent  them  from 

of  Bengal,  which  falls  in  torrents  on  the  Coro-  using  as  manure  the  dung  of  cattle,  which  is 

mandel  coast  until  the  middle  or  end  of  Decem-  considered  holy  and  devoted  to  religious  pur- 

ber,  during  which  period  the  opposite  coast  of  poses.  Rice  is  the  staple  grain  throughout  Hin- 

the  peninsula  enjoys  fair  weather  and  northerly  dostan,  but  in  the  high  grounds  wheat  and 

breezes.    From  December  to  June  is  the  dry  barley  are  cultivated.   Maize,  millet,  peas,  bean% 

season,  during  which  little  rain  falls. — Ilindo-  vetches,  and  many  varieties  of  pulse  and  gnun 

Stan  produces  almost  all  the  metallic  ores,  and  peculiar  to  the  country,  are  also  raised.    Sugar 

also  oiamonds  and  precious  stones.   Gold  is  ex-  is  everywhere  produced  from  the  cane,  which 

tracted  by  washing  from  the  sands  of  the  moun-  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  plain  of  the  Gangea. 

tain  streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Opium  is  largely  produced  m  many  parts  pf  the 

the  Ganges,  and  in  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  country,  but  particularly  in  Bahar  and  Malwah. 

Ghauts.    Its  collection  in  Rohilcund  gives  em*  The  cotton  plant  is  indigenous  all  over  Hindo- 

ployment  to  a  particular  caste  of  people.  Cop-  stan,  and  is  very  extensively  cultivated.    Flax 

per  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  AJ-  and  hemp  are  also  largely  grown.    Silk  is  pro- 

meer,  and  in  the  Camatic.    There  are  mines  of  duced  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  tbe 

iron  in  Lahore,  ^meer,  Mysore,  Coimbatore,  Ganges,  and  indigo  and  tobacco  are  genertdhr 

and  Malabar,  and  iron  ore  is  found  abundantly  cultivated  throu^out  the  country.    Pepper  la 

in  Cutch  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  produced  in  Malabar.  Among  the  fruits  of  Hin- 

Lead,  antimony,  plumbago,  sulphur,  and  alum  dostan  may  be  named  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 

are  also  found,  and  there  are  inexhaustible  mines  apricot,  grape,  currant,  raspberry,  blackberry, 

<^  coal,  of  which  large  quantities  are  dug  in  and  strawberry,  which  grow  in  profusion  in  the 

Burdwan  of  fine  quality.    Saltpetre  is  produced  elevated  region  of  the  north,  and  the  mango, 

in  Bengal  and  Bahar.    Rock  salt  is  found  in  the  date,  the  plantain,  lime,  orange,  pomegraa- 

large  quantities  in  Lahore,  and  in  Mysore  salt  is  ate,  and  pineapple,  which  abound  m  the  warmer 

made  from  wells.    Diamonds  are  found  in  the  parts  of  the  country. — ^Among  the  animals  are 

bed  of  the  Eistnah  and  in  the  province  of  Gund*  the  elephant,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  forests 

wana,  and  there  are  diamond  mines  in  the  ex-  and  is  employed  in  a  tame  state  in  all  parts  of 

treme  south  on  the  banks  of  the  Pannair  river,  the  country ;  the  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  and 

which  have  been  worked  for  hundreds  of  years,  many  species  of  deer ;  the  lion,  which  is  found 

and  occasionally  yield  large  diamonds.  The  ruby,  only  in  ^e  north ;  the  tiger,  which  abounds  in 

beryl,  topaz,'  chrysolite,  garnet,  and  camelian  the  jungles  that  line  the  great  rivers,  where  be 

are  also  found,  together  with  beautiful  jaspers  attains  a  size  unequaUed  in  other  countries ;  the 

and  agates. — Uindostan  produces  almost  all  the  leopard,  the  panther,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  boar, 

species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  moun-  Wolves,   hyssnas,  jackals,    foxes,  hares,  por* 

tain  region  of  the  north  are  found  the  alpine  cnpines,  and  a  great  variety  of  monkeys  also 

Slants  and  all  the  varieties  ofgrain,  fruits,  and  abound.    Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the 

owers  known  in  Europe.    Ij^e  lower  ranges  buffalo,  which  a£o  exists  in  a  wild  state,  the  yak 

of  the  Himalaya  are  covered  with  magnificent  or  ox  of  Tartary,  which  is  numerous  among  the 

forests  of  pine,  larch,  fir,  yew,  cedar,  o^  hoUy,  Himalaya  mountains,  the  ass,  the  Cashmere 

alder,  i^camore,  beech,  mulberry,  and  chest-  goi^  and  several  other  spedee  of  goat    The 

nnt,  and  the  aeada  from  whose  gum  is  made  native  horse  of  India  is  a  small  pony  of  litfle 
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Tdiie,  the  finest  hones  harlnff  been  imported  greater  energy  and  frankness,  by  pride  and  ar« 
from  the  eonntries  west  of  the  Indns.  The  l^rds  rogance,  and  by  their  laxarions  and  diasolnto 
oomprise  8  species  of  eaffles,  many  kinds  of  vnl-  habits.  They  are  warlike  and  fanatical,  and  do 
tares,  falcons,  and  hawks,  parrots  of  splendid  not  submit  with  patience  to  the  domination  of 
jdmnage,  herons,  cranes,  stoiks,  swans,  x>ar-  Uieir  English  conqnerors.  The  Hindoos  proper, 
tridges,  qnaila,  wild  docks,  wild  peacocks,  and  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  mild  and 
idl  the  common  domestic  fowls  known  in  Enrope  effoninate  in  appearance,  and  timid  and  serrile 
and  America.  Of  the  reptiles,  many  species  of  in  disposition  and  manners,  especially  the  Ben* 
snakes  are  yenomoos,  prominent  amons  them  galeae  and  the  people  of  sonthem  Hindostan. 
the  dreaded  cobra  do  capello,  whoee  bite  is  Some  of  the  races  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
fiital.  The  Rnsselean  snake,  the  whip  snake,  oonntry,  however,  are  very  different  from  these, 
and  several  species  of  water  snakes,  are  re-  Snchare  the  Riypoots,  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Jaots, 
pnted  to  be  almost  equally  dangeroos.  Venom-  who  exhibit  in  their  appearance,  conversation. 
008  scorpions  also  are  very  common.  The  and  habits  oi  life,  a  grave,  prond,  and  martial 
rivers  of  Hindostan  swarm  with  fish,  which  character,  being  accostomed  nniversallv  to  the 
form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  nse  of  arms  and  athletic  exercises,  and  prefer- 
Among  them  the  mango  is  the  most  nighly  ring  military  service  to  any  other  occupation, 
esteemed  for  the  table.  The  bickly,  the  roba),  The  general  complexion  of  the  people  is  dark 
and  the  sable  iiah  are  also  considered  delicious,  brown,  though  many  are  as  black  as  negroes, 
and  the  bumbalo  when  dried  is  an  important  while  the  Parsees  and  people  of  Cashmere  in 
article  of  commerce.  Crocodiles  are  found  in  the  north  are  but  little  darker  than  the  inhabit 
the  rivers,  and  large  sharks  infest  the  mouths  tants  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  features  of 
of  the  principal  streams.  The  varieties  of  in-  the  people  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the 
secta  are  innumerable,  comprising  mnsquitoes  Caucasian  division  of  mankind.  They  have 
io  proi^ons  abundance,  ants  of  very  destruc-  black  and  straight  hair,  and  are  nsuidly  well 
tive  kino^  the  silkworm,  the  kermes  insect^  and  formed,  graceful,  and  agile.  The  most  impor- 
an  insect  which  produces  lac  from  which  var-  tant  language  of  Hindostan  is  the  ancient  San- 
nish  is  made.  Swarms  of  locusts  sometimes  scrit,  which  is  now  nowhere  spoken,  and  ex- 
devastate  Kfeat  tracts  of  country. — ^Tho  popu-  ists  only  in  books ;  and  with  this  nearly  all  the 
htion  of  Hindostan  is  marked  by  the  greatest  livins  languages  of  the  country  have  a  rela- 
diversities  of  appearance,  manners,  language,  tiona^ip.  The  chief  of  these  are :  the  Taronl, 
and  religion,  liishop  Heber  says  in  his  ^  Jour-  spoken  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Deocan  ; 
nal  of  Iravds  in  India:"  **  It  is  a  great  mistake  tne  Malabar,  spoken  on  the  Malabar  coast; 
to  suppose  that  all  India  is  peopled  by  a  single  the  Canaree,  extensively  used  in  Canara  and 
race,  or  that  there  is  not  as  fgre&t  a  disparity  Mysore ;  the  Mahratta,  spoken  by  Uie  Mah- 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Guxerat,  Bengal,  the  ratta  people ;  the  Telinga,  spoken  in  Orissa,  in 
Doab,  and  the  Deccan,  both  in  language,  man-  Golconda,  and  in  the  volley  of  the  river  Kist- 
ners,  and  physiognomy,  as  between  any  4  na-  nah ;  the  Bengalee,  which  is  used  at  Calcutta 
tions  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  presi-  and  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ganges  throughout 
dencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  of  the  Dec-  Bengal ;  the  Hindostanee,  spoken  also  in  Ben- 
ean,  are  as  difierent  from  the  nations  I  have  gal,  and  used  extensively  in  writing  in  northern 
seen,  and  from  each  otlier,  as  the  French  and  Hindostan ;  the  Guzeratic,  or  language  of  Gu- 
Fortuguese  from  the  Greeks,  Germans,  and  zerat ;  and  the  Nepaulic,  or  language  of  Nepaul. 
Poles.^  The  number  of  races  and  tribes  is  so  Nearly  all  these  languages  have  different  alpha- 
great  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  would  bets. — ^The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  so- 
oooopy  considerable  space.  Of  the  ruling  race,  cial  life  of  Hindostan  is  the  institution  of  castes, 
die  British,  there  are  supposed  to  be,  exclusive  which  exists  only  among  the  Hindoos  proper, 
of  soldiers,  about  40,000  in  the  country.  The  or  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  religion, 
main  division  of  the  native  people  is  into  Ilin-  and  is  disregarded  by  the  Mohammedans,  Par- 
doos  and  Mohammedans,  llie  Mohammedans  sees,  and  several  other  |)ortions  of  the  native 
are  supposed  to  number  10,000,000  or  12,000,-  population.  With  the  Hindoos  caste  is  an 
000,  or  about  I'j  of  the  entire  population.  They  institution  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  based 
are  chiefly  fonnd  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  strongest  religious  conrictions.  It  is 
where  for  several  centuries  they  held  dominion  taught  in  their  ancient  sacred  books,  and  is  in- 
as  conquerors  and  masters  of  the  country,  until  ter woven  with  the  whole  framework  of  the 
their  power  was  overthrown  by  the  English,  civil  and  social  polity.  By  the  laws  of  caste 
They  entered  Hindostan  in  the  11th  century  the  Hindoo  people  were  originally  divided  Into 
teom  A^hanistan,  and  their  numbers  were  4  tribes,  the  Brahmins  or  priests,  the  Kshat- 
fwelled  by  successive  invasions  for  several  cen-  triyas  or  warriors  and  rulers,  the  Vaisyas  or 
tmies  afterward.  Arabia,  Persia.  Afghanistan,  agriculturists  and  traders,  and  the  Soodras  or 
and  Tartanr  have  all  contributed  to  form  the  laborers  and  servants,  all  of  whom  proceeded 
Mobammedan  population,  whose  numbers  were  ttom  Brahma  the  creator.  (See  BiuLnif  ▲.)  The 
alillftirtber  augmented  by  great  masses  of  native  snbju^tion  of  Hindostan  to  foreigners  has  ne- 
ooorerta  In  character  the  Mohammedans  of  cessanly  deprived  the  Brahmins  of  many  of  their 
Hhidnatan  are  distinffobhed  ttom  the  Hindooa,  privilegea,  and  they  no  longer  eqjoy  any  power 
and  mp^tUdj  flrom  the  Hindooa  of  Bengal,  by  over  tM  lower  daisea  except  what  is  voluntarily 
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conceded  to  them.  They  alone,  however,  oon  native  rule  a  forfeiture  of  all  civil  rights  and  of 
poesefis  and  read  the  sacred  books  and  perform  all  property.  The  British  ffovemment,  however, 
rellgioos  ritea,  and  this  prerogative  gives  them  has  given  protection  to  all  its  Hindoo  subjects 
great  inflnence  over  the  people.  Their  nombere  by  a  law  promulgated  in  1850,  declaring  that 
are  estimated  at  10,000,000  or  12,000,000.  They  ''  so  mnch  of  any  law  or  usage  in  force  within 
are  distinguished  fh>ra  the  other  castes  by  a  the  British  territories  as  inflicts  on  any  person 
somewhat  lighter  complexion,  and  by  a  higher  forfeiture  of  rights  or  property,  or  may  be  held 
degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement  of  manners,  to  irapdr  or  aftect  any  right  of  inheritance,  by 
At  the  present  day  the  second  and  third  of  the  reason  of  his  or  her  renouncing  or  having  been 
original  castes,  the  Kshattriyas  and  Ymsyas,  no  excluded  from  the  communion  of  any  religion, 
longer  exist  in  a  pure  state.  By  wars  and  revoln-  or  deprived  of  caste,  shall  cease  to  be  enforced 
tions  they  have  been  extinguished  as  castes,  and  as  law  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  company, 
their  descendants  merged  in  a  variety  of  mixed  and  in  the  courts  established  by  the  royal  char- 
castes,  which  have  sprung  from  unlawful  con-  ter  within  the  said  territories.''  The  promulgo* 
neotions,  or  which  have  been  formed  by  divi-  tion  of  this  law  raised  a  great  clamor  among 
sions  and  subdivisions  in  the  great  servile  caste  the  Hindoos  of  the  higher  castes,  but  it  has 
of  the  Soodras.  Many  of  the  occupations  origi-  been  steadily  enforced,  and  has  had  an  impor* 
nally  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Kshattriyas  and  tant  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  social  state  of 
Yaisyas  are  now  followed  by  Brahmins,  it  being  Hindostan.  The  following  lively  description  of 
one  of  the  laws  of  Hindoo  caste  that  the  superior  some  peculiarities  of  Hindoo  manners  is  from 
castes  may  if  necessary  to  got  their  liviug  engage  Murray's  *'  UandUbok  for  India"  (1859) :  "  The 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  lower  castes,  though  it  is  natives  of  India  attach  more  weight  to  form  and 
not  allowed  for  the  lower  castes  to  usurp  the  ceremony  than  Europeans.  It  is  considered 
fhnctions  of  the  higher.  Brahmins  now  are  highly  disrespectful  to  use  the  left  hand  in  salu- 
found  holding  nearly  alt  kinds  of  government  tation  or  in  eating,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  other 
offices,  acting  as  soldiers,  and  even  engaged  in  occasion  when  it  can  be  avoided.  Hindoos 
the  service  of  Europeans,  Mohammedans,  and  sometimes  prostrate  themselves  with  the  arms 
Hindoos  of  a  lower  caste  than  themselves.  In  stretched  out  and  the  hands  joined ;  Moslems 
all  these  positions,  however,  they  take  care  not  never.  To  remove  the  turban  is  disrespectful ; 
to  transgress  certain  rules  and  observances  which  and  still  more  so  not  to  put  off  the  shoes  on 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  stand-  entering  a  strange  house.  Natives,  when  they 
ing  as  members  of  tiieir  caste.  If  they  engage  make  (^s,  never  rise  to  go  until  they  are  dis- 
in  traffic,  for  example,  they  must  avoid  having  missed,  which  among  Mohammedans  is  done  by 
any  thing  to  do  with  certain  commodities,  such  giving  betel  and  sprinkling  rose  essence,  and 
OS  leather,  contact  with  which  is  considered  with  Hindoos  by  hanging  wreadis  of  flowen 
polluting  and  destructive  to  the  rights  of  caste,  round  the  visitor's  neck,  at  least  on  great  occa- 
A  Brahmin  forfeits  his  rank  and  is  excluded,  as  sions.  Discourteous  Englishmen  are  apt  to  cot 
polluted,  from  the  society  of  other  Brahmins,  short  a  long  visit  by  saying:  ^5^,  '  ^ow  got' 
by  eating  or  even  touching  certain  kinds  of  food,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  offensive.  The 
by  sitting  down  to  eat  with  one  of  an  inferior  best  way  is  to  say:  '  Come  and  see  me  again 
caste,  or  even  by  the  presence  of  such  a  one  soon,'  or,  '  Always  make  a  practice  of  visiting 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  meal.  There  my  house,'  which  will  be  speedily  understoo£ 
are  castes  so  degraded  that  their  mere  shadow  Or  to  one  much  inferior  yon  may  say:  Bukhsat 
fidling  on  a  man  of  higher  caste  causes  pollution,  ^a,  *  Leave  to  go ;'  or  better :  Eukhaat  lijye, 
In  Mdabar  when  under  native  rule  it  was  not  ^Please  to  take  leave.'  A  letter  closed  bymoist- 
nncommon  for  a  man  of  high  caste  to  strike  ening  the  wafer  or  the  gum  with  the  saKva  of 
dead  on  the  spot  a  man  of  low  caste  for  having  the  mouth  should  not  be  given  to  a  native.  The 
touched  him,  even  if  accidentally ;  the  act  was  feet  must  not  be  put  on  a  chair  occupied  by 
regarded  as  justifiable  homicide,  and  was  not  them,  nor  must  the  feet  be  nused  so  as  to  present 
punished  by  the  authorities.  The  condition  the  soles  to  them.  One  must  avoid  touching  them 
of  the  lowest  castes  under  native  rule  was  one  of  as  much  as  possible,  especially  their  beards, 
the  most  abject  subjection,  and  so  debased  were  which  is  a  gross  insult.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  it 
they  considered  both  sooally  and  spiritually,  is  better  not  to  give  a  native  three  of  any  thing, 
that  it  was  a  crime  for  a  Br^min  to  read  the  Inquiries  are  never  made  after  the  female  rela- 
sacred  writings  in  their  presence,  or  to  give  tions  of  a  man.  If  they  are  mentioned  at  all, 
them  any  religious  counsel  or  instruction  what-  it  must  be  as  *  house.'  ^  Is  your  house  well  VL§^ 
ever.  They  were  rigidly  restricted  to  the  occn-  ^Is  your  wife  well?'  There  are  innumerable 
pations  of  their  parents,  and  could  by  no  pes-  observances  to  avoid  the  evil  eye ;  and  many  ex- 
sibiiity  ascend  out  of  the  class  in  which  they  pressions  seemingly  contradictory  are  adopted  for 
were  born.  Beneath  the  Soodras  there  was  a  this  purpose.  Thus,  instead  of  our  ^  Take  away,' 
numerous  class  of  outcasts  and  their  descendsjits,  it  is  proper  to  say :  ^  Set  on  more ;'  and  for  ^  I 
oaUed  pariahs,  who,  by  forfeiting  their  standing  heard  you  were  sick,'  '  I  heard  your  enemies 
in  their  reQ>eotive  castes  and  be^uning  polluted,  were  sick.'  With  Mohammedans  of  rank  it  is 
bad  sank  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  social  degrada-  better  not  to  express  admiration  of  any  thing 
tion,  and  were  regarded  as  ntterly  rile  and  con-  they  possess,  as  they  will  certainly  offer  it ;  in 
tomptibk.    A  loss  of  caste  inTMTed  under  the  ease  of  aoceptaDoe,  they  would  expect  something 
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of  more  valaein  retorn.  To  approaob  a  Hindoo  -»In  ICilabar  the  leading  oaste,  the  Nairs,  are 
of  hi(E^  easte  vhile  at  liia  meal  is  to  depriye  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  cuatoms,  and  espe- 
him  of  hia  dinner ;  to  drink  out  of  hia  cop  may  oially  for  their  profligate  manners.  In  the  same 
deprive  him  of  hia  caite  or  seiionalj  oompro-  conntrr  there  are  many  Jewa^  one  portion  of 
miae  him  with  hia  caste-fellowa.  Leather  is  an  whom  have  perfectly  black  compleziona.  There 
abomination  to  Hindoos ;  as  is  eyery  thins  made  ia  also  a  large  body  of  native  Christians  in  liala- 
from  the  pig,  as  a  riding  saddle,  to  the  Moslem,  bar,  whom  there  is  reason  to  bdiere  to  be  de- 
When  natives  of  diffisrent  rank  are  present,  you  soended  from  converts  mode  at  a  very  early 
must  be  oarefol  not  to  allow  those  to  sit  whose  period  of  oar  era.  (See  Malabab.)  For  an  ac- 
rank  does  not  entitle  them,  and  to  give  each  his  coont  of  other  remarkable  classes  of  the  popnla- 
proper  place.  Hindoos  in  general  will  not  kill  tion  of  Hindostan,  see  Eubasiakb,  Fakiss,  and 
maects ;  and  a  n^ah  will  remove  a  bug  from  his  Thugs. — In  none  of  the  fine  arts  except  architec- 
tmrban  and  place  it  on  yonr  carpet  with  all  care,  tore  have  the  Hindoos  attained  mnch  eminence. 
To  kill  monkeys  or  peacocks  may  create  a  dan-  Their  paintings  are  of  very  littie  merit  though 
nrons  distorbance,  as  an  order  to  pat  dogs  to  the  walls  of  temples,  of  palaces,  ana  of  the 
death  prodaced  a  seripns  imeute  among  the  better  class  of  private  dwellings  are  often  oma- 
Parsees  in  Bombay.  Natives,  in  general,  will  mented  at  great  cost  with  pictares  illustrating 
not  kill  wolves.  To  kiU  a  cow  is  ^dth  Hindoos  the  characters  and  events  of  their  mythology, 
a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude."  One  of  the  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  soalptnre  than 
most  important  features  of  the  social  organizo-  to  painting,  and  in  the  temples  cut  from  the 
tion  of  Hindostan  is  the  system  of  toTmships  living  rock  great  numbers  of  statues  ore  Con- 
or villages,  which  has  prevailed  for  ages,  and  tained,  some  single  figures  and  others  large 
haa  survived  through  innumerable  revolutiona  groups.  Many  of  these  are  bold  and  spirited  in 
and  conquests.  Each  township  manages  its  own  design,  though  the  human  form  is  not  exhibited 
internal  affidrs,  levies  upon  its  members  the  in  good  proportion  nor  with  its  parts  well  de- 
lazes  demanded  by  the  state,  organizes  its  own  veloped.  In  many  parts  of  Hindostan  splendid 
police,  and  is  responsible  ibr  all  property  token  monuments  of  architecture  abound,  roostiy  the 
by  thieves  within  its  limits.  It  admmisters  Jus-  work  of  post  ages,  and  many  of  them  of  remote 
tioe  to  its  own  members,  punishing  small  offences  antiquity.  6uch  ore  the  Jain  temples  at  .Al- 
and deciding  pettv  lawsuits.  It  also  keeps  in  meer  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  were  buut 
Impair  the  roads  and  public  edifices,  and  provides  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  are  distin- 
lor  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  the  guished  not  only  for  size  and  splendor  of  oma- 
iopport  of  the  poor.  For  all  these  duties  it  mentation,  but  for  symmetry,  beauty  of  propor- 
provides  the  proper  oflScers,  who  are  paid  by  tion,  and  refinement  of  taste.  The  mosques, 
nes,  sometimes  in  money,  but  more  often  in  palaces,  and  tombs  erected  by  the  Moham- 
Moduce.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  a  distinguished  medan  emperors  of  Hindostan  are  the  finest 
English  ofiSccr  in  India,  said  in  a  report  pub-  specimens  m  the  world  of  the  Samcenic  style 
lished  in  1832 :  ^  The  village  communities  are  of  architecture.  Tliose  at  Agra,  Delhi,  and 
UtUe  republics,  having  nearly  every  thing  they  Lucknow  are  especially  remarkable  for  their 
can  want  within  themselves,  and  almost  in-  delicacy,  beauty,  and  taste.  The  most  wonder- 
dependent  of  any  foreign  relations.  Tlioy  seem  ful  structures  in  the  country  are  perhaps  the 
to  last  where  nothing  else  lasts.  Dynasty  after  oreat  rock  temples  in  the  western  part  of  the 
dynasty  tumbles  down  ;  revolution  succeeds  to  Decoan,  and  those  near  Bombay.  Of  these  pro- 
nvolution ;  Hindoo,  Patau,  Mogul,  Mohratto,  digious  monuments  a  description  is  given  in  the 
8ikh,  English,  all  are  masters  in  turn ;  but  the  articles Eirphanta and Elloba. — The principid 
Tillage  community  remains  tiie  same.  This  manufactures  of  Hindostan  are  of  cotton  and 
udonof  the  village  communities,  each  one  form-  silk  goods.    Those  of  cotton  appear  to  have 

a\  a  separate  little  state  in  itself,  has,  as  I  con-  been  carried  on  from  tiie  remotest  antiquity, 
ve,  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  and  are  renowned  for  fineness  and  beauty, 
the  preservation  of  the  people  of  India,  through  though  coarse  stufi^  are  also  made  for  common 
dl  tne  revolutions  and  dianges  which  tney  have  wear.  The  machinery  of  Europe  and  America 
fnfiTered,  and  is  in  a  hidi  degree  conducive  to  has  not  succeeded  in  equalling  the  fabrics  which 
their  happiness,  and  to  the  eojoyment  of  a  great  the  Hindoo  workman  produces  from  his  rude 
portion  of  freedom  and  independence.^^  Promi-  loom  by  patience  and  unrivalled  dexterity  of 
nant  among  tiie  native  races  who  are  neither  Mo-  hand.  The  ffoods  cLiefiy  made  are  muslins, 
hammedans  nor  Hindoos  are  the  Parsees,  or  de-  plain,  flowered,  striped,  or  checkered,  for  which 
ioendants  of  the  ancient  flre-worshippers,  who  the  province  of  Dacca  is  celebrated,  and  calicoes, 
fled  from  Persia  several  centuries  ago  in  ooose-  which  are  made  of  briUiant  and  durable  colors 
^vience  of  persecution  by  the  Mohanunedans,  and  in  Coromandel.  Silks  of  admirable  quality 
are  now  numerous  in  Bombay  and  in  some  other  made  into  shawls  and  scarfs  are  manufactured 
dties  in  western  Hindostan.  They  are  the  most  in  Mooltan,  and  tissues,  brocades,  and  ornament- 
Intelligent,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  portion  ed  gauzes  at  Benares.  Coarser  cotton  and  silk 
of  the  native  population.  (See  GrsBBBs.)  The  goods  aro  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Blkha^  apeculiar  religious  sect,  are  numerous  in  country.  The  intemid  commerce  of  Hindostan 
the  K.  W.,and  have  acted  an  important  part  in  b  very  extensive,  and  has  of  kte  years  been 
tba  modacn  hiilory  of  Hindoatan     (BaannD.)  grcatiy  flidiitatad  by  canals  and  raihroada.    Aa 
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aotiTe  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  the  natives.  For  many  jean  past  a  considerable  • 
ports  of  the  different  maritime  provinces.  The  sum  has  been  annnallj  ^ven  by  the  British  gov- 
roreign  trade  has  fh>m  the  earliest  antiquity  emment  for  the  promotion  of  education  among 
been  fEunons  for  its  magnitude  and  lacrative  the  natives.  In  1792  a  Sanscrit  college  was 
natnre,  bnt  yet  it  falls  far  short  of  the  prodi-  established  at  Benares,  and  in  1816  another  at 
gioos  development  of  trade  exhibited  by  Great  Calcutta ;  and  in  1858  the  number  of  semina- 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  exports,  ries  for  ^e  instruction  of  natives  amounted  in 
eonsisting  chiefly  of  coffee,  cotton  and  cotton  Bengal  alone  to  40.  There  are  many  news- 
goods,  grain,  indigo,  ivory,  lac.  opium,  pepper,  papers  and  other  journals  conducted  by  natives 
rum,  raw  silk,  silk  goods,  snawls,  saltpetre,  m  the  native  languages,  and  the  printing  press 
sugajr,  and  wool,  amounted  in  1858  to  £17,407,-  is  freely  used  by  both  Ilindoos  and  Mohammed- 
185.  The  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  books,  ons. — Of  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of 
clothing,  cotton  goods  of  English  make,  jewelry,  Hindostan  little  is  known  with  certainty.  The 
malt  liquor,  metals  and  metallic  manufactures^  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  give  to  their  an- 
salt,  spices,  spirits,  tea,  woollen  goods,  wines,  and  cient  history  an  incredible  chronology,  extend- 
specie,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  £18, 944, 676.  ing  over  millions  of  years,  and  treat  of  heroes^ 
— ^The  chief  public  works  in  Hindostan  of  na-  kings,  and  dynasties,  most  of  whom  are  prob- 
tive  construction  are  reservoirs  or  tanks  for  ably  merely  mythical  or  fabulous.  It  is  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,  which  exist  in  immense  general  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  that  the 
numbers  and  frequently  of  great  size  and  cost,  Hindoos  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
being  often  magnificently  built  of  stone.  One  country,  but  were  an  invading  race  who  sub- 
of  these  tanks  is  said  to  be  8  m.  long  and  8  m.  dued  and  enslaved  the  aborigines,  whose  rem- 
broad.  There  are  also  a  number  of  canals  con-  nants  are  still  existing  in  some  rude  tribes  in  the 
structed  by  the  native  princes  in  former  ages,  central  and  southern  parts  of  Hindostan,  such 
but  these  have  mostly  fallen  into  neglect  and  as  the  Bheels,  tlie  Coolees,  the  Goonds,  and  the 
disuse.  The  British  government  has  recently  Shanars.  The  distinction  of  castes  did  not  ex« 
entered  upon  an  extensive  and  systematic  ist  among  these  people,  and  their  religion  seems 
course  of  internal  improvement.  Immense  to  have  consisted  of  the  worship  of  a  variety 
canals,  inferior  to  none  m  the  world,  have  been  of  spiritual  deities.  The  Hindoos  are  supposed 
made,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  the  Jum-  to  have  entered  the  country  from  the  north- 
na  and  the  Ganges,  to  facilitate  not  only  irriga-  west,  and  are  conjectured  by  some  to  have  come 
tion  but  the  navigation  of  those  rivers.  These  from  the  Euphrates,  by  others  from  the  Caspian 
canals  are  respectively  580  and  900  m.  in  length,  sea.  They  brought  with  them  the  Brahminical 
In  the  Punjaub  are  450  m.  of  canal,  and  there  religion,  and  formed  the  institution  of  caste  by 
are  other  extensive  works  of  similar  character  dividing  themselves  into  the  three  higher  costee 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Several  great  lines  of  Brahmins,  Kshattriyas,  and  Yaisyas,  while 
of  railroad  are  in  progress,  of  which  the  princi-  the  conquered  people  constituted  the  Soodras 
pal  are :  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  1,100  m. ;  from  or  servile  caste.  It  is  not  known  at  what  pe- 
Bombay  to  Mirzapore,  750  m. ;  from  Bombay  riod  this  invasion  took  place,  but  it  was  undouW 
to  Baroda,  150  m. ;  from  Madras  to  Bellary,  edly  prior  to  the  14th  century  B.  C.  The  lan- 
296  m. ;  from  Madras  to  the  west  coast,  860  m.  guage  of  the  conquerors  was  probably  the  San- 
Kone  of  these  are  yet  completed.  Several  thou-  scrit^  in  which  subsequently  their  sacred  books 
sand  miles  of  electric  telegraph  have  been  open-  were  written.  Two  great  dynasties,  the  kings 
ed,  and  several  grand  trunk  highways  com-  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  who  reigned  in  Ayodha, 
pleted,  uniting  CaJcutta  with  remote  points  of  the  modem  Oude,  and  the  race  of  the  moon,  who 
the  country.  The  average  annual  expenditure  reigned  in  Pruyag,  the  modem  Allc^abad,  flg- 
of  the  government  for  public  works  for  several  nre  in  the  legends  of  their  early  history.  The 
years  past  has  been  about  £300,000. — ^The  Brit-  most  celebrated  of  these  sovereigns  was  Rama 
ish  government  of  India  is  administered  by  a  or  Ramchunder,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
governor-general,  who  has  power  to  declare  war,  in  the  12th  or  18th  centuiy  B.  C.  His  actions 
make  peace,  and  form  treaties  with  the  neigh-  are  the  subject  of  the  great  epic  poem  the  JSio- 
boring  nations.  In  conjunction  with  a  council  mayana.  Subsequently  long  civil  wars  raged 
of  5  members,  he  makes  laws  and  regulations  among  the  princes  of  the  lunar  race,  which  cul* 
for  the  whole  of  British  India.  He  is  governor  minated  in  a  great  battle  on  the  plain  of  KunL 
of  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  presidencies  where  the  armies  of  56  kings  fought  for  18 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  each  administered  days.  But  the  first  event  in  the  history  of  Hin* 
by  a  separate  governor  and  council,  over  whom  dostan,  or  of  India,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  an- 
the  governor-general  has  a  controlling  power,  cients,  of  which  we  have  a  plain  and  authentic 
The  government  of  the  native  states  is  com-  account,  was  the  invasion  by  the  Persians  under 
pletely  despotic.  The  Hindoos  and  Mohamme-  King  Darius,  about  500  B.  C.  The  Persian 
dans  within  the  British  territories  are  subject  monarch  conquered  and  annexed  to  his  empire 
respectively  to  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  law  provinces  on  the  Indus  so  rich  and  extensive 
ana  forms  of  legal  procedure,  but  Europeans  that,  according  to  the  Grecian  historians,  their 
are  subject  to  courts  and  law  forms  modelled  on  tribute  furnished  one  third  of  the  revenues  of 
the  English  system,  including  trial  by  Jury,  the  Persian  crown.  The  Hindoos  of  that  pe- 
whieh  in  certain  localities  is  aliK>  extended  over  riod  were  described  as  a  people  **  of  black  com- 
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pkxions,  who  did  not  kill  animals  for  food,  bat  tlirone  of  Lahore.  Ono  of  the  monarohs  of  this 
Ured  upon  rice,  crain,  and  firuits,  who  exposed  dynasty.  Sbahab-od-Deen,  overthrew  the  kings 
to  death  those  who  were  so  sick  that  thej  were  of  Delhi  and  4]meer,  conqnered  Kanooj  Ben- 
not  expected  to  recover,  and  had  horses  of  a  area,  Gwalior,  Gnzerat,  and  many  other  cities 
small  breed,  and  mannfactured  the  eotton  of  and  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
the  country  into  fine  clothing.''  It  is  evident  1206  was  master  of  nearly  all  the  country  north 
from  this  description  that  2,000  years  ago  the  of  the  Nerbndda,  including  Bengal,  8inde,  and 
people  were  esscntiaUy  like  their  descendants  Gnzerat.  Under  his  successor,  Cuttub-nd-DeeD, 
of  the  present  day.  In  826  B.  0.  Alexander  a  Turkish  slave  who  had  been  educated  by  Sha- 
of  Macedon,  having  overthrown  the  Persian  hab-ud-Deen,  the  Mohammedan  dominions  in 
empire,  invaded  India,  defeated  Poms,  one  of  Hindostan  were  separated  from  the  Afghan 
the  kings  of  the  country  now  called  the  Punjaub,  empire  and  formed  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
and  penetrated  with  his  army  as  far  as  the  By-  capital  of  which  was  Delhi.  Cuttul^ud-Deen 
phasis  or  Beas.  The  historians  of  his  expeai-  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  known  as  the 
tion  describe  the  manners,  customs,  and  pur^  slave  emperors,  10  in  number,  6  of  whom  were 
suits  of  the  Hindoos  in  a  way  that  shows  that  violently  deposed,  and  the  last,  Kei  Kobad,  was 
little  change  has  since  taken  place  in  those  re-  murdered  in  1288.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
i^>eots.  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  sovereigns,  Altumsh,  extended  his  dominions 
empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleucus,  by  conquests  southward,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
one  of  his  generals,  obtained  the  eastern  part,  reign  all  Hindostan  north  of  a  line  running  frum 
and  founded  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  whicn  in-  Surat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  acknowledged 
eluded  the  provinces  on  the  Indus.  He  attempt-  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Il^lhi.  Kei  Eobad 
ed  conquests  beyond  that  river,  and  was  m-  was  succeeded  by  Jelal-ud-Deen,  the  founder  of 
▼olved  in  war  with  Chandragupta,  king  of  the  dynasty  known  as  the  house  of  Ehilji. 
Ibigadi,  whom  the  Greeks  called  oandracottus.  During  his  reign,  his  nephew  Alla-ud-Deen,  an 
With  this  monarch  Seleucus  made  a  treaty  by  able  and  ambitious  general,  invaded  and  con- 
which  the  Greeks  relinquished  all  claim  to  any  quered  a  large  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  on  his 
^ssion8  east  of  the  Indus.  The  kingdom  oi  return  from  this  expedition  caused  his  unde  the 
idi  comprised  the  greater  part  of  northern  emperor  to  be  assassinated,  and  usurped  the 
central  India,  and  lasted  till  about  A.  D.  throne.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
460.  Its  capital,  Palibrotha,  was  on  the  Gan-  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Hindostan,  and  in  his 
ges,  and  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  reign  of  20  years  considerably  enlarged  the  em- 
of  the  present  city  of  Patna.  It  had  relations  pire,  maintained  a  brilliant  court,  patronized 
both  of  a  peaceful  and  warlike  character  with  learning  and  the  arts,  and  successfblly  repelled 
the  Greeks  of  Bactria,  and  at  one  time  paid  several  great  invasions  of  the  Moguls  or  Tartars 
tribute  to  the  Bactrian  monorchs.  After  its  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  countries 
downfall  Hindostan  was  divided  into  a  number  west  of  the  Indus.  He  died  in  1816,  poisoned, 
of  hotritile  kingdoms,  of  whose  history  little  is  it  was  generally  thought,  by  his  vizier.  His  3 
known.  In  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Walid,  about  successors  died  by  violence,  and  in  1821  the 
T16,  the  Mohammedan  govy nor  of  B&nsorah  house  of  Khi^i  became  extinct.  Five  emperors 
sent  by  sea  an  army  of  6,000  men,  commanded  of  that  dynasty  had  reigned  88  years,  and  all 
by  Moliamnied  Causim,  with  orders  to  invade  had  perished  by  poison  or  the  sword.  Togluck 
Hindostan  and  convert  the  peo[>le  to  Islamism.  6hah,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Togluck,  as- 
Oansim  landed  near  the  month  of  the  Indus,  and  cended  the  vacant  throne  in  1321.  He  was  one 
fQcceeded  in  conquering  Sinde  and  the  southern  of  the  best  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns  of 
part  of  the  Punjaub,  which  he  held  for  some  Hindostan,  but  his  reign  only  lasted  4  years, 
years.  After  his  death  a  general  insurrection  when  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  apavilion  whidi 
of  the  Hindoos  drove  the  Mohammedans  out  of  is  supposed  to  have  been  insecurely  built  on  pur- 
the  country.  Hindostan  remained  unmolested  pose  by  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  under  the 
from  that  time  till  1001,  when  Mahmoud,  the  name  of  Mohammed  Togluck,  and  after  a  reign 
A^han  sultan  of  Ghuznee,  invaded  and  con-  ofabout27yearsdied  in  1851,  leaving,  says  a  his- 
qfoered  a  portion  of  the  north.  In  the  course  torian,*^thereputationof  oneof  themostaccom- 
ef  his  reign  of  35  years,  which  ended  in  1080,  plished  princes  and  most  furious  tyrants  that  ever 
he  mode  12  expeditions  into  Hindostan  for  adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature.**  During 
oonque8t  and  plunder.  He  left  extensive  pos-  this  disorderly  reign  Bengal  and  several  of  the 
■eesions  in  western  Hindostan  to  his  successors,  provinces  of  soutliern  Hindostan  became  inde- 
one  of  whom,  Hultan  Ibraliim,  greatly  extend-  pendent.  Mohammed  Togluck  was  succeeded 
ed  the  MoliammiKlan  rule.  Ibruliim  was  sue-  after  a  short  civil  war  by  a  sultan  of  the  same 
eeeded  by  hiM  Mm  Ma!k>ud,  who  extended  his  name,  who  reigned  for  88  years,  and  was  distin- 
eonquet»ts  bi'vond  the  Ganges,  and  transferred  guished  for  humanity  and  for  the  vast  number  of 
his  court  from  Ghuznee  to  Inhere.  He  was  public  works  which  he  constructed  and  endowed 
the  firH  Mohammedan  sovereign  whose  cap-  with  revenues.  Among  these  are  enumerated  60 
Ital  was  within  the  limits  of  Hindostan.  canals,  80  reservoirs,  150  bridges,  80  colleges, 
la  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  a  civil  40  mosques,  100  hospitals,  100  public  baths,  and 
war  amonff  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  re-  100  caravansaries.  Tliough  these  numbers  are 
■oiled  in  placing  the  house  of  Ghorl  <hi  the  pfobably  not  itrlotly  aocorate,  the  immense  re- 
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mains  <^  the  works  executed  by  this  emperor  he  did  not  snnriTe  his  restoration  to  power  more 
are  snfficient  to  attest  his  magnificence  and  than  a  few  months,  being  killed  by  an  accidental 
pnblio  spirit.  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson.  &I1  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace  at  DelhL 
kahmond  Shah,  in  1898,  Hindostan  was  invaded  Akbar,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1550, 
by  the  fkmons  Tartar  conqneror  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  for  49  years.  He  is  repnted  the  ablesti 
captured  Delhi,  plnndored  and  slanghterod  the  the  most  liberal,  and  most  powerful  of  the  Mo- 
inhabitants  with  frightful  barbarity,  and  caused  gnl  emiierors  of  Hindostan.  He  restored  the  em- 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  India.  At  pire  to  its  former  bounds,  reorganized  the  army 
the  end  of  15  days,  however,  he  abruptly  quit-  and  the  finances  in  a  statesmanlike  raannei^  so 
ted  Delhi  and  returned  to  his  own  country,  that  his  revenues  were  largely  increased  whOe 
"  marking  his  way  with  fire  and  sword,  and  leay-  the  burdens  of  the  people  were  diminished,  and 
inganutmy,  famine,  and  pestilence  behind  him.**  treated  all  relirions  with  respect  and  impar- 
The  governors  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  tiality,  freeljr  admitting  the  Hindoos  to  a  share 
empireproclaimedtheir  independence  of  Delhi,  in  the  administration  of  public  afiuirs,  from 
and  assumed  royal  titles,  so  that  only  a  small  which  they  had  hitherto  been  Jealously  excluded 
district  remained  subject  to  the  authority  of  by  their  Mohammedan  masters.  Akbar  was 
the  imperial  capital.  Half  a  century  of  anar^  succeeded  in  1605  by  his  son  Selim,  who  took 
chy  succeeded,  during  which  there  were  7  titu-  the  title  of  Jehangheer,  or  "  conqueror  of  the 
lar  emperors  in  Demi,  who  however  had  no  world.''  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
real  authority  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  intemperate,  capricious,  and  cruel;  bnthishab- 
At  length  in  1450  Beylol  Lodi,  an  Afghan  mill-  its  ana  conduct  greatly  improved  after  hb  mar- 
tary  chief  of  talent  and  energy,  made  himself  riage  with  the  celebrated  Nourmahal,  ^^  the  light 
emperor,  and  in  a  long  reign  of  88  years  sue-  of  the  harem,"  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
ceeded  in  recovering  many  of  the  provinces  and  accomplished  women  recorded  in  histoiy, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  empire,  whose  influence  over  the  emperor  was  so  mat 
His  son  Secunder  still  further  enlarged  his  do-  that  it  is  said  he  took  no  step  without  consulting 
minions  in  a  reign  of  28  years,  during  the  latter  her,  and  that  on  every  affair  in  which  she  took 
part  of  which  he  mode  Agra  his  capital,  on  interest  her  will  was  law.  The  last  years 
Secunder  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim,  of  Jehangheer  were  embittered  by  the  quarrels 
in  whose  reign  Hindostan  was  again  invaded  by  of  his  4  sons,  each  of  whom  aimed  at  tiie  suo- 
the  Moguls,  led  by  a  descendant  of  Tamer^  cession,  and  who  were  at  times  in  open  rebel- 
lane,  the  celebrated  Babcr,  sultan  of  Cabool.  lion  against  their  father.  Ho  died  in  162T, 
Ibrahim  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  on  the  after  a  reign  of  22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
plains  of  Paniput  in  1526,  and  Baber  ascended  his  favorite  son  Shah  Jehan,  whose  first  step 
the  throne  with  little  further  opposition,  the  was  to  put  to  death  all  his  relations,  so  that 
imperial  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra  surrendering  there  remained  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Tamer- 
without  resistance.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  lane  in  India  except  wnat  fiowed  in  his  own 
of  5  years,  Baber,  who  had  remained  in  Uin-  and  his  children's  veins.  The  Deccan  in  his 
dostan,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  prov-  reign  was  completely  subdued  and  rendered 
inces  which  had  belonged  to  his  predecessor,  tributary,  and  a  long  and  eventually  unsucce^tal 
He  died  in  Dec.  1580,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  war  waged  with  the  Persians  and  the  Afghans, 
son  Humayoun,  who  allowed  one  of  his  brothers  In  1657  he  fell  very  ill,  and  being  thought  to  be 
to  hold  Oabool  and  the  rest  of  Afghanistan  as  dying,  his  son  Dara,  the  heir  apparent,  assumed 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  contented  himself  the  reins  of  government.  Tne  other  sons, 
with  his  Indian  dominions.  These  he  was  de-  Sh^jo,  Morad,  and  Aumngzebe,  wlio  had  each 
prived  of  at  the  end  of  9  ye^t^  by  Shere  Khan,  been  appointed  viceroys  over  important  pror- 
the  governor  of  Bengal,  a  man  of  great  military  inces,  immediately  revolted  and  prepared  by 
talents,  who  rebelled,  aefeated  the  emperor  in  force  of  arms  to  assert  their  pretensions  to  the 
several  battles,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  fly  succession.  Shuja  was  defeated,  but  Aumng- 
for  refuge  to  Persia.  Shere  Khan  was  then  zebe  by  stratagem  obtained  possession  of  his 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Delhi,  with  the  title  of  father's  person,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  he 
Shere  Shah,  lie  reigned  with  wisdom  and  sue-  died,  7  years  afterward.  Morau  also  was  soon 
cess  for  8  years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  ex-  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Aurungzebe,  who 
plosion  of  a  magazine  while  directing  the  siege  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Dara 
of  a  rebellious  fortress.  He  was  succeeded  by  continued  the  contest  fqr  some  time  longer,  hot 
his  son  Selim  Shah  Soor,  and  by  his  grandson  was  Anally  captured  and  put  to  death.  Snija 
Feroze  Khan,  the  latter  of  whom  after  a  few  wasdrivenwithhisfamily  into  exile,  where  ther 
days'  reign  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  Mubari,  all  perished.  The  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  though 
who  usurped  the  throne  and  took  the  name  of  it  began  with  civil  war  and  confbsion,  was 
Mohammed  Shah.  In  the  mean  time  the  exiled  more  peaceful  and  orderly  than  that  of  any  of 
Humayoun,  by  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia,  his  successors.  The  Mogul  empire  in  India  at- 
had  made  himself  master  of  Oabool,  and  now  tained  under  him  its  greatest  extent,  inclnding 
resolved  on  attemptinff  the  recovery  of  the  nearly  all  that  is  now  known  as  Hindustan, 
throne  of  Delhi,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  He  died  in  1707  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 
10  rears  befbre.  This  he  snocessfhllv  acoom-  after  a  reign  of  49  years.  He  was  possessed  or 
pliahed  by  the  aid  of  hia  heroic  son  Akbar,  bnt  great  talents,  and  was  eminent  both  as  a  states- 
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man  and  a  soldier.  The  Mohammedan  hUto-  torj  seized  some  ports  on  the  western  coast,  and 
rians  regard  him  as  the  ^eatest  of  all  the  in  the  coarse  of  the  century  made  themselvea 
Mogul  emperors.  During  his  reign  the  founda-  masters  of  Diu.  Damann,  Bassein,  Salsette, 
tion  of  the  Mahratta  empire  was  laid  in  the  Bomhay,  Choul,  Dabool,  Goa,  Onore,  Barcelore, 
Deccan  hy  an  adventurer  named  Shev^jee.  (See  Mangalore,  Cannanore,  Oranganore,  Calicut, 
ILiHBATTAS.)  Aurungzehe^s  eldest  son,  who  Ck)chin,  and  Quilon,  in  the  west,  and  Negapa- 
succceded  him  under  the  title  of  Bahadoor  Shah,  tam,  St.  Tlfome,  and  Masulipatam,  on  the  east- 
was  involved  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  ern  coast.  They  held  also  several  places  in 
dvil  war  with  two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  Bengal,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Oeylon. 
were  defeated  and  killed  in  battle,  and  toward  Their  capital  was  Goa,  where  they  maintained 
the  end  of  his  reign  in  war  witn  the  Sikhs,  a  viceroy  and  an  archbishop.  During  the  union 
who  were  just  beginning  to  acquire  importance  of  Portugal  with  Spain,  from  1580  to  1640,  these 
in  the  north-west  of  Hindostan.  He  died  in  1712,  distant  possessions  were  neglected,  and  most  of 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Jehander  them  were  taken  by  tlie  Dutch  or  regained  by 
Shah,  a  weak  and  profligate  ruler,  who  in  the  the  native  powers.  Goa  and  a  few  small  places 
second  year  of  his  reign  was  put  to  death  by  his  of  no  political  or  commercial  importance  ore  all 
rebellious  nephew  Ferokshere,  who  ascended  that  now  remain  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
the  throne  in  1718.  Ilis  reign  lasted  6  years,  India.  The  English  East  India  company  nrstac- 
and  was  remarkable  only  for  conspiracies,  in-  auired  territory  in  Hindostan  in  1640,  when  Ha- 
surrections,  and  general  disorders  in  the  capital  aras  was  cedea  to  them  by  a  native  prince.  In 
and  the  provinces.  He  was  at  length  put  to  1669  the  island  ofBorobay  was  ceded  to  them  by 
death  by  his  viziers,  who  in  the  course  of  the  Oharles  11^  who  had  acquired  it  as  port  of  the 
next  8  months  successively  placed  on  the  throne  dowry  of  his  wife,  the  infanta  of  Portngal.  In 
8  infant  descendants  of  Aurungzebe,  the  last  of  1687  it  was  made  the  chief  seat  of  the  British 
whom,  Mohammed  Shah,  a  youth  of  17,  soon  government  in  India.  It  was  in  Bengal,  how- 
became  impatient  of  their  control,  of  which  he  ever,  that  the  company  first  began  to  ocqmre 
got  rid  by  causing  one  to  be  assassinated  and  military  and  political  pNOwer.  They  took  into 
uie  other  deprived  of  office.  The  emperor,  how-  their  pay  bodies  of  native  soldiers  who  were 
ever,  was  fickle  and  dissolute,  and  his  dominions  called  sepoys,  and  were  armed  and  trdned  in  the 
were  invaded  on  one  side  by  the  Mahrattas,  European  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  these 
now  rapidly  becoming  formidable,  and  on  the  mercenaries  they  soon  acquired  a  considera- 
other  by  the  Persians,  whose  warlike  monarch,  ble  degree  of  inflnence  in  the  country.  In 
Nadir  Shah,  passed  the  Indus  wiUi  a  great  army,  1744,  France  and  England  being  at  war  in  Eu- 
and,  overthrowing  the  imperial  forces,  took  rope,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  Englbh 
possession  of  DcUu  in  1789.  lie  remained  sev-  and  French  in  India.  The  capital  of  the  French 
erol  weeks  in  the  Mogul  capital,  which  he  plun-  possessions  was  Pondicherry,  which  had  depcnd- 
dered  of  treasure  amounting,  according  to  the  ent  on  it  8  factories,  one  at  Mah6  on  the  Mala- 
lowest  estimate,  to  $1 00,000, 000,  after  massa-  bar  coast,  one  at  Karikol  on  tlie  Coromandel 
oring  a  great  port  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then  coast,  and  one  at  Chandemagore  in  Bengal.  The 
returned  to  his  own  country,  leaving  Mohain-  contest  in  Hindostan,  though  conducted  with 
med  Shah  in  possession  of  his  throne,  and  de-  great  energy  and  ability  by  Dupleix  and  Bussy 
Driving  him  only  of  the  provinces  west  of  the  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  by  Laurence 
Indus.  Mohammed  Shah  died  in  1748,  and  was  and  Clive  on  the  part  of  the  English,  led  at  that 
sncceeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah,  who  after  a  time  to  no  important  results,  but  was  renewed 
reign  of  6  years  was  deposed,  and  Aulumgheer  in  1756.  In  that  year  Suriyoh  Dowlah  became 
raised  to  the  throne,  in  the  8d  year  of  whose  nabob  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and,  having  (dwovs 
reiffn  Hindostan  was  invaded  by  the  Afghans,  disliked  the  English,  soon  found  a  pretext  for 
aod  again  plundered.  The  Mi^rattos,  who  were  making  war  upon  them.  Commencing  hostili- 
now  at  the  height  of  their  power,  took  advan-  ties  suddenly,  while  the  English  were  yet  nn- 
tage  of  the  distress  of  the  empire,  and  carried  prepared,  he  captured  Calcutta ;  and  the  English 
their  arms  into  the  northern  provinces.  The  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  omount- 
A&hans  met  them  at  Paniput  in  Jan.  1761,  mg  to  146  persons,  of  whom  Mr.  Ilolwell  was 
and  a  great  battle  was  fouglit,  the  forces  on  the  chief,  were  shut  up  in  the  ^*  Black  Hole,^' 
both  sides  amounting  to  400,000  men.  The  where  most  of  them  perished  in  a  single  night 
Mahrattas  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh-  by  suffocation.  (See  liLACK  Hole.)  Clive  soon 
ter,  and  it  is  said  that  2D0,000  of  them  perished  retook  Calcutta  with  a  furce  from  Madras,  cap- 
in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit  The  Afghans  re-  tured  Cliandcrnagore  and  its  French  garrison, 
tnmed  to  their  own  country  after  this  great  vie-  and  after  various  other  successes  defeated  the 
tory,  and  left  the  government  of  Delhi  to  take  nabob's  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Plassey, 
care  of  itself.  From  this  time,  however,  tlie  Mo-  June  28, 1 757.  Surrgah  Dowlah  was  dethroned 
gnl  emoire  was  practically  at  an  end.  The  Eng-  and  put  to  death,  and  his  vizier  Meer  Jaffier 
fish  haa  now  become  the  most  important  pow-  nusea  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  new  nabob 
cr  in  Hindostan.  TSee  East  India  Compaxt.)  granted  to  the  English,  as  the  price  of  their 
The  first  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  who  support,  an  immense  sum  of  money,  a  large  ac- 
obtained  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan  cession  of  territonr,  and  permission  to  keep 
were  the  Portognese^whoearly  in  the  16th  cen-  sooh  of  the  French  posts  and  &ctoriee  as  they 
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ccmld  oonqner.  These  transactiiMis  involTed  Uie  at  this  perioa  was  ezperienoed  from  a  formidar 
Eiu^ish  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  ble  force  of  moonted  marauders  called  Pindar- 
andwith  his  Tassal  the  nabob  of  Oade.  Both  the  riea.  who  were  finally  snbdoed  about  1820.  A 
emperor  and  the  nabob  succumbed  after  a  brief  war  with  the  Burmese  in  1824-'6  led  to  large 
oontesty  and  bj  the  treaty  of  peace  the  emperor  accessicms  of  territory  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
conferred  upon  the  British  the  8  provinces  of  Ben-  The  Afghan  war  which  began  in  1839,  after 
gal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  together  with  the  mari-  great  disasters  to  the  English  arms,  amply  re- 
time ctistricts  known  as  Uie  Northern  Gircars.  deemed  by  subsequent  successes,  terminated  in 
The  real  sovereign  of  the  Northern  Gircars  was  a  the  withdrawal  of  Hie  British  from  Afjarhiwiafam. 
potentate  called  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  who  The  annexation  of  Sinde  in  1843,  and  the  great 
gave  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi  only  a  nominal  al-  war  with  the  Sikhs  in  1845,  were  followed  br 
legiance.  The  nizam,  however,  consented  to  the  the  annexation  of  the  Punjanb  in  1849.  A 
cession  of  the  Gircars  on  condition  that  the  £ng-  second  war  with  the  Burmese  terminated  after 
lish  should  aid  him  with  troops  in  case  he  was  a  short  contest,  in  Dec  1852,  with  the  acqui- 
attacked  by  any  other  power.  lo  1760  he  de-  sition  of  the  extensive  province  of  Pegu.  In 
manded  their  assistance  against  Hyder  Ali,  the  1856  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  which  had  for  some 
warlike  and  politic  sovereign  of  Mysore.  In  the  years  been  in  a  state  of  confusion,  was  annexed 
war 'that  ensued  the  En^ish,  notwithstanding  to  the  British  dominions  on  the  ground  of  its 
some  successes,  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  extreme  and  scandalous  misgovemment. — ^The 
sought  to  stop  the  progress  of  Hyder  by  negotia-  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Hindo- 
tion,  and  at  last  concluded,  in  April,  1769,  a  stan  was  one  which  attracted  the  universal 
treaty  with  him  which  resulted  in  a  mutual  res-  attention  of  mankind  in  aJl  quarters  of  the 
titution  of  conquests.  The  British  arms  were  globe,  and  forms  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
next  directed  against  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  pressive  incident  in  the  annals  of  British  India 
invaded  the  territories  of  their  ally  the  nabob  from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time  ; 
of  Oude.  This  war  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  we  mean  the  great  sepoy  revolt  In  the  early 
the  Robilla  country,  and  soon  afterward  the  part  of  1857  it  became  apparent  that  a  mutinous 
nrovince  of  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  British,  spirit  had  crept  into  the  Bengal  army.  The 
in  a  subsequent  war  with  the  Mahrattas  consid-  government  had  resolved  to  arm  the  sepoys  with 
erable  conquests  were  made,  which  were  near-  Enfield  rifles,  and  a  new  kind  of  cartridge,  greas- 
ly  all  ^ven  up  by  a  peace  hastily  concluded  wiUi  ed  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  rifle  bore,  was  ao- 
tiiem  m  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  cordingly  introduced  into  the  depot  of  musketiy 
war  with  Hyder  Ali  in  1780,  who  died  Dec.  7,  instruction  at  Dumdum.  A  report  spread  amonff 
1782,  while  the  war  yet  raged,  leaving  his  king-  the  native  troops  that  the  government  intended 
dom  to  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan,  who  in  the  sue-  to  make  them  give  up  their  religion  by  causing 
ceeding  year  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  Li  them,  as  the  cartridges  in  loading  had  to  be  torn 
1790,  however,  he  again  became  at  war  with  with  the  teeth,  to  bite  the  fat  of  pigs  and  of 
the  English  by  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of  cows,  the  former  of  which  woi^d  be  di^lement 
Travanoore,  which  was  under  their  protection,  to  a  Mussulman,  and  the  latter  would  be  sao- 
Lord  Gomwallis,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  rilege  in  the  eyes  of  a  Hindoo.  The  wildest 
the  American  revolution,  was  at  that  time  gov-  excitement  prevailed  for  a  time,  but  the  sub- 
emor-general  of  ludia,  and  conducted  the  con-  stitution  of  the  old  for  the  new  cartridges  tem- 
test  with  such  energy,  that  in  1791  Tippoo  was  porarily  prevented  an  outbreak.  Meanwhile, 
compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  he  ceded  though  the  greased  cartridges  had  not  beem 
to  the  English  about  half  of  his  dominions,  and  used  elsewhere,  the  cry  of  danger  to  caste  and 
paid  them  in  cash  $16,500,000.  In  1798  Tippoo  creed  was  raised  in  many  other  stations.  Dis- 
was  incited  by  French  emissaries  again  to  make  turbances  occurred  on  Feb.  26  at  Berhompoor ; 
war  on  the  British,  which  resulted  in  the  storm-  March  26  at  Umballa,  1,000  m.  <^stant ;  March 
ing  of  his  capital,  Seringapatam,  and  his  own  29  at  Barrackpoor,  where  the  first  blood  of  the 
death  in  the  conflict.  May  4, 1799.  His  domin-  revolt  was  shed ;  and  April  24  at  Meemt.  On 
ions  were  divided  between  the  English  and  their  May  10  a  formidable  rising  took  place  at  the 
ally  the  nizam.  In  1 803  a  war  broke  out  between  latter  station.  The  Europeans  were  massacred, 
the  English  and  the  Mahrattas,  which  proved  and  the  mutineers  marched  to  Delhi,  where  the 
to  be  the  most  serious  ever  waged  by  tJiem  garrison  fraternized  with  them  and  a  second 
in  Hindostan.  It  was  conducted  by  Qeix.  Lake  butchery  was  committed.  The  rebels  pro- 
and  by  8ir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterward  the  duke  claimed  the  restoration  of  the  Mogul  dynastj^ 
of  Wellington,  and  by  the  brilliant  success  of  and  thenceforth  acted  in  the  name  of  the  ki^ 
these  great  commanders  was  terminated  in  Nov.  of  Delhi,  though  without  much  deference  to  his 
1803,  with  the  destruction  of  theMahrattapow-  orders.  The  king  appointed  one  Mirza  Mogul 
er  and  a  vast  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  Brit-  his  commander-in-chief^  and  collected  an  army 
ish.  In  consequence  of  border  forays  and  out-  of  8,000  or  9,000  men.  With  this  signal  event 
rages,  war  was  declared  against  Nepaul  in  1814,  the  revolt  may  bo  said  to  have  fairly  begun,  and 
which  resulted  in  a  further  augmentation  of  Brit-  Delhi  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  mutineers 
ish  territory.  The  same  rc^t  followed  from  from  other  quarters.  A  conspiracy  was  detected 
wars  with  Holkar,  the  peishwa.  the  r^ah  of  Naff-  and  crushed  at  Galoutta.  In  the  N.  W.  prov- 
poor,  and  other  powemd  chiefi.    Much  trouble  inces  risings  took  place  almost  amultaneously  at 
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ADys^nr,  Boolnndahahnr,  Ifinpooree^  NoMeeni-  oetoal  ezlH  but  nxMt  of  the  rebek  eaoanpeL 
bttd,  Shfll^febanpoor,  Etavrah,  and  Bareilly.  The  Keanwhile  Oen.  Havelock,  having  collected  a 
aaored  citj  of  Benares  on  the  Granges  was  in  re-  small  force  at  Allahabad,  moved  toward  Cawn- 
T^  on  Juno  4,  and  on  the  next  day  at  the  mill-  pore,  where  the  Europeans  had  been  sustaining  a 
taiy  station  of  Cawnpore  several  thousand  se-  siege,  but  he  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  mos- 
poys  revolted  and  ulaoed  themselves  under  the  sacro  of  a  large  number  of  women  and  children, 
oommand  of  the  N^ ena  Sahib,  njah  of  Bit-  who  were  cruellj  put  to  deaUi,  July  15,  the  diiy 
toor.  (See  BiTTOOB,  and  Cawnpohe.)  About  before  he  entered  the  city.  Ue  followed  the  Nena 
the  same  time  the  ferocious  ranee  (princess)  of  Sahib  to  Bittoor,  defeated  him,  and,  having  been 
Jhansi  in  Bondelcund  took  the  neld  at  the  joined  by  Gens.  Outram  and  Keill,  crossed  into 
head  of  two  regiments  which  mutinied  at  Oude  to  relieve  Lncknow,  where  the  garrison 
Jhansi,  June  4.  Jounpoor  (June  6),  Allahabad  under  Col.  Inglis  was  now  reduced  to  extrem- 
(6th),  Futtclipoor  (9th),  Nowgong  (10th),  Ban-  ities.  He  fought  his  way  into  the  city.  Sept 
dah  (14th),  Mozuffernugger  (80thX  Agra  (July  25,  Gen.  Neill  being  killed  in  the  action,  but 
4),  Jhylum  (7th),  Saugor  (7th),  Sealkote  (9th),  beyond  an  accession  of  numbers  the  besieged 
Scjgowlie  (24th),  Dinapoor  (25th),  and  Bamgurh  received  no  benefit  from  his  arrival.  Their  con- 
(Slst),  were  next  the  theatres  of  commotion,  dition  remained  unchanged  until  Sir  Colin 
and  in  many  instances  of  massacre.  In  the  re-  Campbell,  who  had  arrived  in  India  Aug.  14, 
oently  annexed  kingdom  of  Oude,  from  which  a  with  the  rank  of  oommander-in-chie^  relieved 
large  proportion  of  the  sepoys  in  the  Bengal  them,  Nov.  14,  and  enabled  them  to  withdraw 
army  had  been  recruited,  the  rising,  which  else-  to  Cawnpore.  Gen.  Havelock  died  Nov.  25. 
where  was  purely  military,  partook  of  the  char*  On  Dec.  6  Sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the  Nena 
■eter  of  a  popular  insurrection,  the  ])eople  Sahib  with  25,000  rebels  at  Cawnpore,  and,  mak- 
generally  siding  with  the  rebels.  The  native  ing  that  city  a  centre  of  operations,  proceeded  to 
troops  at  Lucknow,  the  capitid,  mutinied  May  attack  the  rebels  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  in  sev- 
80  and  31,  and  nearly  every  sepoy  regiment  in  eral  quarters  at  once,  with  a  view  of  driving 
Oude  soon  followed  then*  example.  The  troops  them  into  Oude,  where  a  combined  movement 
proclaimed  allcffiance  to  the  ex-king  of  Oude,  and  could  subsequently  crush  them  all  together.  The 
gradually  closed  around  Lucknow,  where  tliey  brigades  of  Lugard,  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Hugh  Ro^e, 
began  to  besiege  the  Europeans  about  July  1.  Roberts,  Stenart,  Showers,  Stuart,  and  others, 
The  principal  Sieatres  of  rebellion  during  the  did  good  service  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
rest  of  the  year  were  Colapoor  (Aug.  1),  Ikr-  Gen.  Outram  continued  to  hold  the  Alurobagh 
hampoor  (14th),  and  Dacca  (Nov.  20).  The  fort  near  Lucknow,  which  had  not  been  evacu- 
Punjaub  was  saved  by  the  administrative  capa-  ated  with  the  city.  By  Jan.  1,  1858,  28  Euro- 
city  of  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  a  few  risings  took  pean  regiments  had  arrived  at  Calcutta,  besitlo 
place,  but  the  rebels  were  nearly  all  cut  to  those  which  landed  at  lladras  and  Bombay;  the 
pieces,  and  the  suspected  regiments  seasonably  Nepauleso  chieftain  Jung  Bohadoor  furnished  a 
disarmed.  Tbe  presidency  of  Bombay  was  but  valuable  subsidiary  force  of  Gorkhos,  the  Sikhs 
little  disturbed  (see  Bombay),  and  that  of  Ma-  were  enlisted,  and  I^wrence  was  able  to  supply 
dras  was  tranijuil  with  scarcely  an  exception,  troops  from  the  Punjanb.  Lucknow  was  grad- 
Lower  Bengal  was  also  comparatively  quiet,  ually  conquered  by  Campbell  and  Jung  Baha- 
the  most  serious  commotions  being  in  Bahar,  door  (March  2-21),  and  the  army  whicli  had 
Rohiicund,  Bundelcund,  tlioDoab,Malwah,  liig-  been  concentrated  for  tins  purpose  was  then 
pootana,  and  Oude.  The  two  principal  Mahratta  broken  up  into  detachments  for  nervice  in  liohil- 
ohiefs,  Sindia  at  Gwalior  and  Holkar  at  Indore,  cund  and  other  districts.  Sir  Hugh  Hose,  with 
renmined  faithful,  but  the  revolt  of  their  re-  a  detachment  from  the  Bombay  aruiy,  stormed 
spective  contingents  was  one  of  the  most  seri-  Jhansi  April  2,  and  pur8ue<l  the  raiicc  and  the 
ons  disasters  to  the  British  during  the  war.  In  notorious  Tontia  Topee  to  Calpee,  where  he  de- 
May,  1857,  the  Bengal  army  comprised  22,698  featcd  them,  and  thence  to  Gwalior,  which  had 
Earopeans  (including  the  officers  of  native  regi-  now  become  the  stronghold  of  the  mutiny,  as 
montsL  and  118,603  natives.  The  native  force  Delhi  and  Lucknow  had  been  before  it.  Gwa- 
was  disposed  in  Vh  rcgimeots  and  irregular  lior  was  taken  June  20,  after  the  ranee  had 
oorps,  of  which  by  the  end  of  December  76  had  been  killed.  This  was  the  last  great  battle  of 
mutinied  and  27  had  been  disanncd  or  disbanded,  the  campaign,  although  the  rebvls,  headed  by 
As  soon  OS  the  revolt  broke  out  tlie  British  made  tlie  Neno,  tlie  begum  of  Oude,  Tantia  Topee, 
strong  efforts  to  suppress  it ;  but  the  resources  Maun  Singh,  and  Feroze  Shall,  a  prince  of  the 
of  treacher\',the  paucity  ofEuropean  troops,  and  house  of  Delhi,  maintained  an  obstinate  resist- 
the  absence  of  means  of  transport  gave  the  rebels  ance  throughout  1858-*i).  Though  repeatedly 
an  immense  advantage.  Gen.  Anson,  the  com-  beaten  in  the  field,  they  always  escaped  de- 
mander-in-chief.  died  May  27,  1857,  soon  after  stnietion  to  reapi)ear  in  another  quarter.  They 
taking  the  Held,  and  was  succeeded  provisionally  took  refuge  in  the  thick  jungles  of  Jugdisi)oor 
by  Gen.  Keed.  The  first  movements  were  and  similar  wild  regions,  and  oven  after  the 
•gainst  Delhi,  which  was  stormed  Sept.  14, 1857,  mor«t  brilliant  successes  the  British  could  never 
after  a  siege  of  3  months,  conducted  successively  boast  of  a  decisive  victory.  Oude  was  gradu- 
by  Gens,  lioniard,  Keed,  and  Wilson.  The  king  ally  imcitieil,  however,  in  the  autumn,  and 
was  oaptarcd  and  ulUmatcly  sentenoed  to  per-  about  Feb.  1, 1859, 8ir  Colin  Campbell  declared 
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the  eain|Niign  there  at  on  end.  The  whole  pop-  1855);  David  O.  Allen,  '^  India,  Ancient  and 
Illation  was  disarmed  in  the  conrse  of  the  spring  Modem*'  (Boston,  1856) ;  *^  A  Chronicle  of  the 
and  summer,  1,827  forts  being  destroyed  and  Revolt  in  India"  (Edinburgh,  1858-'9). 
1,867,406  arms  of  all  kinds  surrendered.  Mann  HINDS,  a  W.  co.  of  IkUss.,  bounded  £.  hy 
Singh  gave  himself  up,  April  2,  and  assisted  Pearl  river  and  N.  W.  bj  the  Big  Black;  area^ 
OoL  Mead  to  capture  Tantia  Topee,  who  was  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  25,840,  of  whom  16,- 
tried  hj  court  martial  at  Sepree,  and  hanged  625  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a 
April  18.  On  July  28  a  day  of  general  thanks-  rich  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  858,- 
giving  for  peace  was  observed  throughout  India.  805  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  61,689  of  oats,  240,- 
A  special  disarming  act  passed  by  the  legisla-  435  of  sweet  potatoes,  79,000  of  peas  and  beans 
tive  council  during  the  mutiny  was  made  per-  ([the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any  connty 
manent.  The  house  of  Delhi  was  deprived  of  in  the  United  States),  19,829  bales  of  cotton, 
all  titular  honors  and  dignities  for  ever,  and  the  and  105,650  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  55  grist 
governor-general  finally  issued  an  order  dis-  mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  newspaper  offices,  26 
posing  of  the  remnants  of  the  Bengal  army,  churches,  and  767  pupils  attending  public 
abolishing  the  native  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  schools.  The  county  contains  Jackson,  tlie  state 
re-arming  14  of  the  disarmed  infantry  regi-  capital,  and  is  intersected  by  the  New  Orleans, 
ments.  Though  the  British  authority  has  been  Jackson,  and  great  northern,  and  the  southern 
restored,  parts  of  India  are  still  (Jan.  1860)  in-  Mississippi  railroads.  A  branch  of  the  latter 
fested  by  the  remnants  of  the  mutineers,  prob-  extends  to  Raymond,  the  connty  seat, 
ably  8,000  or  10,000  strong,  under  the  Nena  HINGHAM,  a  township  of  Plymouth  co., 
Saliib  and  the  begum.  A  n-csh  campaign  was  .  Mass.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Boe- 
opened  in  Bundelcund  in  Nov.  1859,  and  efforts  ton  harbor,  14  m.  S.  from  Boston,  with  which 
are  in  progress  to  drive  the  rebels  into  Nepanl,  it  has  communication  by  the  South  Shore  rail- 
where  Jung  Bahadoor  has  pledged  himself  for  road ;  pop.  in  1855,  4,256.  It  is  a  place  of  re- 
their  extirpation.  Of  the  number  of  Europeans  sort  for  residents  of  the  city,  and  is  largely  in- 
massacred  or  killed  in  battle  during  this  mu-  terested  in  the  fisheries  and  in  manufactures, 
tiny  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  fonned.  Hun-  In  1855  it  had  20  vessels  employed  in  tbo  cod 
dreds  of  English  women  and  children  were  put  itnd  mackerel  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  $59,- 
to  death  after  horrible  outrages,  many  stories  785.  They  employed  264  hands,  and  took 
of  which  were  perhaps  fictions  or  exaggera-  $44,364  worth  of  mackerel  and  $4,500  worth 
tions,  though  unhappily  the  substantial  truth  of  cod.  In  the  same  year  Hingham  had  2  man- 
of  the  accounts  of  these  atrocities  cannot  bo  ufactories  of  hollow  ware  and  castings,  1  of 
doubted.  (See  Barrackpoor,  Bittoor,  Gamp-  nails,  2  of  axes,  4  of  saddles  and  harness,  8  of 
BELL  (Sir  Colin),  C awxpore,  Delhi,  Gwaliob,  hats  and  caps,  1  of  cordage,  1  of  sails,  2  of  salt, 
II AVELocK,  LrcKxow,  &c.)  One  very  impor-  2  of  railroad  cars,  &c.,  2  of  cabinet  ware,  8  cur- 
tant  result  of  the  mutiny  was  the  transfer  of  rying  establishments,  2  tanneries,  and  18  forges, 
the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India  Yalne  of  manufactures,  $528,516 ;  hands  em- 
company  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  imperial  ployed,  768.  In  1858  the  township  contained  7 
crown.  This  was  done  by  an  act  of  parliament  churches  (1  Baptist,  4  Congregational,  1  Meth- 
which  received  the  royal  assent  Aug.  2,  1858.  odist,  and  1  Universalist),  and  a  weekly  newa- 
This  act  provides  for  tlie  appointment  of  a  sec-  paper  office.  Hingham  was  settled  in  1638. 
retary  of  state  for  India,  to  be  assisted  by  a  HINTON,  John  Howard,  an  English  clergy- 
council  of  15  persons,  9  of  whom  must  have  had  man  and  author,  born  about  1800.  He  first 
at  least  10  years^  experience  in  India,  and  8  of  preached  at  Reading,  and  afterward  at  London, 
whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown  and  7  as  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation.  He  had 
by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  com-  the  reputation  of  being  an  independent  and  origi- 
pany.  To  this  council,  which  sits  at  London,  nal  preacher,  and  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
IS  committed  the  exclusive  control  of  the  gov-  the  voluntary  principle  in  religion  and  eduoa- 
emment  of  India  from  England,  including  the  tion.  He  edited  the  *^  History  and  Topography 
appointment  of  the  governor-general  and  other  of  the  United  States,"  publislied  in  numbers  and 
high  officers.  The  transfer  of  the  company^s  completed  in  1882,  in  which  he  received  the 
European  army  into  the  royal  army  gave  rise  in  assistance  of  several  European  and  American 
the  latter  part  of  1859  to  some  disturbance  writers.  An  American  edition  of  this  work 
among  a  portion  of  the  force,  but  the  matter  has  been  published  under  the  supervision  of 
was  at  length  satisfactorily  adjusted. — For  his-  John  O.  Choules,  D  J).  (2  vols.  4to.,  1858),  Mr. 
tories  of  Ilindostan,  see  James  Mill,  *^  History  Hinton  has  also  written  *^  Memoirs  of  William 
of  British  India"  (4th  ed.,  6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  Knibb;"  "Theology,  or  an  Attempt  toward  a 
1840) ;  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  "  History  of  Consistent  View  of  the  Whole  Council  of  God ;" 
India"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1842) ;  W.  C.  Tay-  "  Elements  of  Natural  History,"  &c. 
lor,  **  A  Popular  History  of  British  India"  (Lon-  HIPPARCHUS,  an  ancient  astronomer,  bom 
don,  1842) ;  Edward  Thornton,  "History  of  the  in  Nic»a  in  Bithynia,  flourished  in  the  middle 
British  Empire  in  India"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  of  the  2d  century  B.  C.  We  have  no  details 
1842-'5) ;  Thomas  Keightley,  "History  of  In-  of  his  life,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  astronom- 
dia"  (London,  1847) ;  Hugh  Murray,  "  British  ical  discoveries  is  derived  altogether  from  his 
India"  (Edinburgh^  1840 ;   new  ed.,  London,  disciple  Ptolemy.    Ha  was  the  first  wlio  lys- 
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tematicall J  attempted  to  daanfy  the  stars,  and  haTiDg  ehai^  of  a  library  at  Coi  or  Onldiia,  he 

to  determioe  their  position  and  magnitude.    To  made  too  free  a  use  of  the  writings  of  others, 

his  catalogue  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowl-  and  burned  the  collection  to  eonceaihis  plagiar- 

edfle  of  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  isms.    Hippocrates  raised  medicine  from  a  sjs- 

polnts.    He  was  the  inventor  of  the  planisphere,  tern  of  superstitious  rites  practised  wholly  by 

or  mode  of  representing  the  heavens  on  a  plane,  the  priests  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profes- 

and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  marking  the  posi-  sion.     He   referred  diseases  to  two   leading 

tion  of  places  on  the  earth  by  circles  drawn  per-  causes,  climate  and  diet,  and  regniated  the  lat- 

pendicnlar  and  parallel  to  the  equator.   His  only  ter  to  suit  the  chan^  of  the  former  as  well  as 

work  still  extant  is  the  *^  Commentary  on  the  the  state  of  the  patient.    He  taught  that  there 

Phenomena  of  j&jratus  and  Eudoxus,"  the  best  were  4  humors  in  the  human  body,  blood, 

edition  of  which  is  that  of  Petavius  (Paris,  1680).  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile,  an  undue 

HIPPAKCnUS  AND  HIPPIAS,  the  sons  and  preponderance  of  any  of  which  was  a  proximate 
successors  ofPisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Ac-  cause  of  sickness.  With  such  an  imperfect 
cording  to  popular  opinion,  Hipparchus  was  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  might  have  been  look- 
elder  brother ;  according  to  Thucydides  and  ed  for  in  an  age  when  superstition  forbade  the 
Herodotus,  Hippias.  While  they  ruled  jointly  dissection  of  dead  bodies,  he  nevertheless  had 
the  government  was  conducted  on  the  same  some  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
principles  as  that  of  their  father,  and  that  period  cranium  and  viscera,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
was  subsequently  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  difference  between  vein&  arteries,  nerves,  ten- 
a  kind  of  golden  ago;  but  from  the  murder  of  dons,  and  ligaments,  speaks  of  the  muscles  sim- 
Hipparchus  by  llarmodins  and  Aristogiton  ply  as  flesh,  and  hdd  some  singular  views  on 
0|14  B.  0.)  the  character  of  the  government  of  generation.  He  drew  his  principles  from  careful 
Hippias  became  arbitrary,  exacting,  and  oppres-  observation,  and  was  little  given  to  theorizing. 
sive.  His  despotism  was,  however,  at  length  He  relied  perhaps  too  much  on  the  healing 
overthrown.  The  Delphic  oracle  was  bribed  power  of  nature,  and  the  remedies  by  which  he 
to  favor  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  pythoness  assisted  her  were  mostly  of  a  simple  character, 
repeatedly  enjoined  the  Lacedromonians  to  free  He  practised  bleeding,  cupping,  cauterization, 
Athens  from  tlie  despotism  of  the  I^sistratidco.  and  auscultation,  and,  beside  several  mineral 
A  Spartan  force  under  Cleomenes,  havins  de-  and  vegetable  remedies,  used  purgatives.  Ho 
feated  Hippias  in  the  field,  and  captured  his  was  particularly  skilful  in  his  diagnoses,  and 
ohildren,  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  Acrop-  was  the  flrst  to  divide  the  course  of  a  disease 
olto,  and  to  evacuate  Attica  with  all  his  rela-  into  8  iieriods,  for  the  last  of  which,  called  the 
tives  (510).  No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  crisis,  ne  assigned  certain  days  known  as  the 
a  decree  was  passed  condemning  the  tyrant  and  critical  days.  Of  the  72  books  which  bear  the 
his  family  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  a  menu-  name  of  Hippocrates,  only  the  *^  Aphorisms,'* 
ment  erected  in  the  Acropolis  commemorative  **  Prognostics,"  ^  Epidemics,'*  the  treatise  on 
of  their  crimes  and  oppressions.  Hippias  re-  ^Air,  Water,  and  Locality,'*  the  treatise  on 
tired  ultimately  to  the  court  of  Darius,  and  '*  Diet,"  and  a  few  others,  can  bo  attributed 
there  instigated  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Ac-  with  much  probability  to  tiio  subject  of  tliis 
cording  to  some  ho  fell  at  Marathon  (490).  notice.    Many  were  doubUess  written  by  other 

HIPPO,  sumamed  Regius  (t)io  Roval),  an  physicians  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  there 

ancient  city  of  Numidia,  tlie  ruins  of  which  are  were  no  fewer  than  7  among  the  Asclcpiadffi. 

gtni  to  be  seen  near  Bona  in  Algeria.    It  was  Hippocrates  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  with  a 

one  of  the  residences  of  the  Numidian  kings,  concise  and  sometimes  obscure  style.    The  best 

and  afterward  celebrated  as  the  episcopal  see  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Foesius  (fol., 

ci  6t.  Augustine.    It  was  taken  and  destroved  Frankfort,  1505) ;  Linden  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Amster^ 

by  the  Vandals  in  430.    Its  surname  served  to  dam,  1665);  Mack  (2  vols,  fol.,  Vienna,  1748- 

distinguish  it  from  anotiier  town  of  the  same  '9);  and  Littr6  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1889-58), 

name  on  the  Carthaginian  coast,  W.  of  Utica.  with  a  French  translation.    There  are  English 

HIPPOCRATES,  a  Grecian  physician,  called  translations  of  the  aphorisms  and  Uie  treatises 

the  **  father  of  medicine,"  bom  in  the  island  of  on  **  Air,  Water,  and  Situation,  upon  Epidemical 

Cos  in  460  B.  C,  died  in  Larissa,  Thessaly^  be-  Diseases  and  upon  Prognostics,*'  &c,  by  Francis 

tween  875  and  851  B.  C.    He  studied  medichie  Clifton,  M.  D.  (8vo.,  London,  1784),  and  of  the 

with  his  father  Heraclidea.  who  belonged  to  the  ^*  Genuine  Works'*  of  Hippocrates  by  Adams  (2 

ovder  of  Asclepiada;,  or  uescendants  of  .^Cscu-  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1849). 

lapius,  and  afterward  went  to  Athens  to  plsoe  HIPPOCRENE  (Gr.  finror,  horpe,  and  xpiji^, 

himself   under  the  instruction  of   Heroaicus.  fountaiu),  called  by  Persius  Fon$  Cahallinus 

He  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Gorgias  of  (the  fountain  of  the  horse),  a  fountain  on  Mount 

Leontini,  and  perhaps  also  of  Democritua  of  Helicon  in  Bceotia,  owing  its  name  to  a  myth 

Abdera.    Having  practised  his  profession  in  according  to  which  it  was  produced  by  Pegasus 

Cos,  he  travelled  through  Hiessaly,  Macedonia,  striking  the  ground  wiUi  his  feet, 

and  Scytbia,  and  finally  returned  to  Thessaly,  HIPPODROME  (Gr.  fmror,  horse,  and  hpo- 

where  he  passed  tiie  close  of  his  life.    The  es-  /ior,  a  course),  the  course  where  the  horse  and 

teem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contempo-  chariot  races  of  the  ancient  Greeks  took  place. 

rariat  renders  very  improbable  tha  ttoiy  that,  The  hippodrome  was  differentiy  constracted 
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aeoor^ng  to  the  natore  of  the  gronnd.    In  level  martyrdoiiL  either  in  Sardinia  or  more  prohahl  j 

countries  artificial  monnds  were  raised  on  both  in  Rome  (A.  D.  285,  or  rather  236),  nnder  the 

sides  of  it;  in  hilly  districts  a  declivity  was  emperor  Maziminns  the  Thracian.    Uis  works 

invariably  chosen  to  form  one  side.    The  arti-  (S,  Hippolyti  Opera)  were  published  by  J.  A. 

ficial  mounds,  or  moand  and  declivity  as  the  Fabricins  ?2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1716-^8),  and 

case  might  be,  were  connected  at  the  inner  end  l»y  Ghdlanoi,  in  Bibliotheca  Patrum^  vol.  iL 

by  a  semi-circalar  barrier.    At  the  other  or  llie  PhilofophoumeTia  were  discovered  at  Mt. 

outer  extremity  was  the  portico,  where  each  Atho6inlB42,inaGreekMS.nowintheimp«ial 

chariot  had  its  stall,  and  whence  it  issued  as  library  of  Paris.    The  first  edition  of  this  work 

soon  as  the  cord  which  crossed  the  entrance  appeared  under  the  name  of  Origen :  Qpvytpovt 

was  removed.      A  bronze  eagle  and  dolphin  ^iXoaxt^ovfuva  tf  Kara  TLaatav  Aiptatrnv  £Xry;^of 

were  used  as*  a  signal  at  the  time  of  starting;  (Ozforo,  1S51).    Under  the  name  of  Hippolytus 

the  eagle  was  raised  in  the  air,  while  the  dol-  (S.    Hippolyti  Epi$c.  et  Mart  Brfutationet 

Ehin  was  lowered.     Along  the  sides  of  the  Omnium  HcBreHum  Librorum  decern  qu<B  iuper* 
ippodrome  seats  were  erected  for  tbe  specta-  tunt)  it  was  edited  by  Duncker  and  Schneidewin 
tors,  special  seats  being  reserved  for  the  judges.  (Grdttingen,  1856). — See  Bunsen,  **  Hippolytus 
The  most  celebrated  of  Hellenic  hippodromes  and  his  Age'^  (4  vols.,  London,  1852);  Dollinser, 
was  that  of  Olympia.  BippolytuM  und  CaUisttu,  oder  die  Romische  Kir* 
HIPPOGRIFF  (It.  ippogrifoy  from  Gr.  Iinror,  eJie  in  der  ersten  MAifte  dee  dritten  Jahrhundertt 
horse,  and  yfnr^^  a  grimo),  a  fabulous  animal,  (Ratisbon,  1853);  Wordsworth,  **  St.  Hippolytus 
unknown  to  the  classical  mythology,  and  first  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  3d  Century*^ 
introduced  by  Boiardo  as  a  steed  worthy  of  the  (London,  1853) ;  W.  E.  Taylor,  **  Hippolytus  and 
heroes  of  cMvalry.    It  was  represented  as  a  the  Christian  Church  of  the  8d  Century"  (1853). 
winged  horse,  with  tbe  head  of  a  griffin.    It  HIPPONAX,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  flour- 
figures  prominently  in  the  Orlando  Furioeo  of  ished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6tn  conturv  B.  C. 
Joiosto.    Wieland  in  his  **Oberon"  makes  the  He  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was  banished  by 
hippogriff  the  steed  of  the  muses,  like  the  Pe-  its  tyrants  Athenagoras  and  Comas,  and  after- 
gasus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  calls  upon  them  to  ward  lived  in  ClazomensB  in  extreme  poverty, 
mount  it  for  ajourney  into  the  realm  of  romance.  He  was  small  and  ugly  in  person,  and  was  one 
HIPPOLYTUS,  Saiht,  an  ecclesiastical  wri-  of  the  severest  of  Greek  satirists.    His  favorite 
ter  of  the  3d  century,  whose  life  and  labors  had  themes  were  the  efieminacy  and  vices  of  his 
long  been  shrouded  in  obscurity,  until  very  re-  fellow  citizens,  and  the  faithlessness  of  women, 
cently  a  happy  literary  discovery  shed  clearer  The  (^ian  sculptors  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  who 
light  upon  them.     He  was  said  by  Eusebius  made   caricature   statues   of   him,  were   as- 
and  Jerome  to  have  left  valuable  commentaries  sailed  in  the  bitterest  and  most  envenomed  of 
on    the    Scriptures,  and    polemical    writings,  his  satires.    Of  the  poems  of  Hipponax  about 
An  old  catalogue  of  the  popes,  ihe  Catalogue  100  lines  are  still  extant 
Liberianui  (about  A.  D.  354),  calls  him  only  HIPPOPOTAMUS    (Gr.  Iwnot,  horse,  and 
presbyter.    The  ChronieonFaeehale(BhoutZOei)  voro^r,  river),  a  pachydermatous  animal,  in- 
and  later  accounts  make  him  bishop  of  Portus  habiting  Africa.    It  is  generally  called  sea  cow 
Romanus,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tiber.    If  at  by  the  Cape  colonists,  a  term  which  is  usually 
that  early  period,  as  Bunsen  thinks,  the  Roman  applied  in  America  to  the  manatee.  The  dental 
suburban  bishops  were  at  the  same  time  mem-  formula  is:  4  incisors  in  each  jaw,  long,  cylindri- 
bers  of  the  Roman  college  of  presbyters,  he  may  cal,  pointed,  and  inclined  forward  below,  short, 
have  been  both.    In  1551  his  statue  was  found  conical,  and  curved  above ;  canines  4,  resem- 
in  the  Ager  Yeranus,  near  Rome,  with  the  bling  the  incisors  of  rodents,  the  upper  ones 
Easter  cyde  engraved  upon  his  cathedra  and  a  straight,  the  lower  thick  and  bent,  overlapping 
catalogue  of  his  writings,  and  gave  a  new  im-  the  upper ;  the  mo^^  6  on  each  side  in  each 
pulse  to  research  respecting  him.    But  much  jaw,  the  anterior  8^*more  pointed,  and  the  pos- 
more  important  is  the  recent  discoveiy  of  one  terior  with  the  pomts  in  the  adult  worn  m  a 
of  his  principal  works,  the  FhiloeophoumenOj  trefoil  shape.  Its  powerful  jaws,  sub-cylindrical 
or  **  Refutation  of  all  Heresies."    leasts  almost  lower  inci80^^  and  chisel-edged  canines,  are 
imiversally  acknowledged,  Hippolytus  was  the  formed   principally  for  tearing  and  crushiuff 
author  of  this  work,  he  took  an  active  part  in  rather  than  grinding  the  coarse  tough  plants  and 
aU  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  controversies  of  the  aquatic  roots  and  grasses  upon  which  it  princi- 
time,  and  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  Roman  pally  feeds ;  the  canines  seem  excessively  devd- 
blshops  Zephyrinus  and  Oallistus  (202-223),  oped.    In  its  skuU  it  resembles  the  hog  in  the 
the  latter  of  whom  he  attacked  with  earnest-  connection  of  the    bones  and  their  sutures, 
ness  and  not  without  passion.    Schaff  in  his  in  other  respects  being  more  like  the  ox ;  the 
**  Church  History"  thinks  that  he  was  the  head  skeleton  is  very  massive,  indicating  the  great 
of  A  disaffected  party,  orthodox  in  doctrine  and  size  and  strength  and  rather  slow  locomotive 
rigorous  in  disdpline^  and  thus  very  nearly  al-  powers  of  the  animal.    The  skull  is  remarkable 
lied  to  the  Montanists  before  him  and  to  the  for  the  horizontal  plane  of  its  upper  portion, 
later  schism  of  Novatian.    According  to  a  later  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  ears  of  the  animal  when 
tradition,  he  finally  returned  into  the  bosom  of  in  the  water  being  nearly  upon  the  same  level, 
the  Catholic  church,  and  expiated  Mb  schism  by  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bead,  when  this  alone 
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iiTi8ible,lodkiiig  notnnHketbatof  abone ;  the  promiDenoe  of  tbe  heel ;  there  wm  no  trace  of 
booy  orbits  are  verr  prominent,  proleotingalwve  a  ^^dnlar  orifice,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  behind 
the  top  of  the  sknU.    The  stomach  is  multiple,  each  foot;   the  naked  skin,  of  a  dark  India 
sometning  as  in  mminants,  though  it  is  not  robber  color,  and  with  fine  transverse  wrinkles, 
Imown  to  chew  the  end ;  it  can  contain  6  or  6  glistened  with  a  sebaceous  secretion  as  the  ani- 
bushels  of  yegetable  matter,  and  the  laige  intes-  mal  emerged  from  the  water ;  the  eyes  had  a 
tineiiabout  8  inches  in  diameter;  Uie  intestinal  thick  nictitatinff  membrane,  and  the  mouth  a 
canal,  without  c»cum,  is  nearly  12  times  as  long  peculiar  upward  curre  of  its  angles  toward  the 
as  the  body,  considerably  more  than  120  feet,  eyes,  which  gave  a  comical  expression  to  the 
The  average  length  of  the  male  from  the  end  massive  countenance.    Apparently  in  perfect 
of  the  nose  to  Uie  tip  of  the  tail  (the  latter  health,  it  breathed  8  or  4  times  in  a  minute, 
being  about  a  foot)  is  14  feet,  but  they  have  slowly  and  regularly;  its  food  consisted  of  a 
been  known  to  measure  17  feet;  the  females  kind  of  porridge  of  milk  and  maize  meal,  thoush 
are  much  smaller ;  the  girUi  is  nearly  equal  to  it  was  more  than  half  weaned  from  its  baby 
the  length,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulders  be-  diet.  Several  species  are  described  by  zoologists, 
tween  6  and  6  feet ;  the  aperture  of  the  moutii  but  the  best  known  and  most  extensively  dis- 
ii  atNDut  2  feet  wide,  and  the  tusks  are  more  than  tributed  is  the  H,  amphibiui  (JAnn.%  which  was 
a  foot  long.  This  huge  uncouth  bodv,  of  a  form  formerly  found  from  Egypt  to  the  cape  of  Good 
between  Uiat  of  an  over-fed  pig  and  a  &ttened  Hope  in  all  the  larse  rivers,  though  now  it  is 
ox,  is  supported  on  short  stout  limbs,  with  4  rare  except  in  the  lonely  regions  explored  by 
toes  on  eaioh  small  foot,  nearly  equal  and  with  Livingstone  and  Cnmming.  Of  whatever  species, 
short  hoofr ;  the  massive  head  is  broad,  and  the  the^  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  water, 
expression  of  the  face  singuliur  from  tbe  high  lollmg  about  in  a  dreamy  manner,  frolicking 
position  of  the  eyes ;  the  lips  are  wide  and  like  a  porpoise,  or  wallowing  in  the  mud  like  a 
tumid,  especially  the  upper,  concealing  the  teeth  hog ;  they  leave  the  rivers  chiefly  at  night  to  crop 
when  the  moti&  is  shut,  and  frumished  with  a  the  soft  succulent  grasses  on  their  banks,  es- 
few  tufts  of  hair;  the  nose  is  broad  and  trun-  pedally  in  localities  where  brushwood  abounds; 
eatedf  and  the  nostrils,  on  the  end  and  capable  they  are  also  fond  of  passing  the  day  in  the 
ci  protrusion  so  that  the  animal  may  breathe  ocean,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.    Thouffh 
when  all  thebody  is  under  water,  may  be  closed  dum^  upon  the  land,  their  movements  in  the 
during  submersion;  the  prominent  eyes  e^ioy  water  are  graceful  and  rapid;  they  are  gre- 
great  freedom  of  motion,  and  may  be  protruded  garious,  and  both  sexes  delight  to  congregate 
or  retractcNi  to  adimt  its  vision  to  an  air  or  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  small  herds ;  Uiey 
water  medium ;  the  last  two  contrivances  are  can  remain  under  water  for  about  15  minutes, 
admirably  adi^ted  for  the  protection  of  an  aqua-  widking  upon  the  bottom,  and  probably  looser 
tic  animal  so  wary  and  sluggish  as  the  hippo-  if  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
potamns.  The  hesid  is  contracted  behind  the  an-  ability  to  sustain  prolonged  immersion  is  owing 
ffles  of  the  mouth,  and  the  forehead  is  broad  and  to  an  apparatus  lixe  the  venous  reservoirs  of  the 
flat ;  the  ears  are  only  8  or  4  inches  long,  fringed  seals,  the  arterial  plexiform  receptacles  of  the 
and  lined  internally  with  a  fine  hair,  Just  be-  whales,  or  some  other  equivalent   structure, 
hind  and  but  little  above  the  eyes;  the  eyebrows  They  are  playful,  peaceable,  and  inoffensive 
are  tumid,  which  makes  the  eyes  appear  deeply  when  undisturbed ;  but  if  wounded,  and  espe- 
•eated ;  the  neck  is  short,  thick,  and  hoff-Uke,  ciidly  if  in  company  with  their  young,  they  arc 
the  back  slightly  arched,  the  body  cylindrical,  savage  and  eager  to  assail  any  enemy ;  the  males 
the  nates  fall,  the  pendent  abdomen  almost  in  the  love  season  are  quarrelsome,  and  both 
touching  the  ground,  the  tail  short,  robust,  and  sexes  are  often  seen  covered  with  scars ;  it  is 
edged  with  wiry  hairs,  the  mammsD  two  in  num-  sdd  tliat  the  young  males  are  often  killed  by 
ber  and  ventral,  and  the  skin  nearly  naked.  The  the  older  ones.    The  males  are  darker  colored 
color,  when  the  skin  is  dfy,  is  reddish  gray,  than  the  females.    The  period  of  ge:$tation  is 
brownish  on  the  back,  lighter  beneath ;  imder  about  e  months,  and  a  single  young  one  is 
water  the  colors  are  various  shades  of  blue.  Prot  broueht  forth  on  land,  taking  to  the  water  in- 
Owen,  in  the  "^  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  stanUy  when  alarmed  ;  the  very  young  ones 
Hbtory,^*  vol.  v.,  1850,  gives  some  additional  are  carried  Ui  the  water  on  the  neck  of  the 
particulars  firom  a  young  Uving  specimen  receiv-  mother,   and  when  they  grow  older  on  the 
ed  at  the  zoolofficid  gardens  of  London  in  1850,  withers ;  when  they  blow,  they  puffup  the  water 
the  first  seen  alive  in  Europe  since  the  time  of  about  8  feet  higK»  according  to  Livingstone, 
the  emperor  Gordian  IIL  m  Rome  in  the  8d  The  sagacity  of  Uie  hippopotamus,  though  infe- 
century.  This  animal  was  captured  on  the  banks  rior  to  that  of  the  elephant,  is  considerable,  as 
of  the  Nile  in  Aug.  1849,  and  was  supposed  to  have    evinced  by  its  adroitness  in  avoiding  its  enemies 
been  recently  brouffht  forth,  as  it  was  not  much    on  land  or  in  the  water,  its  escaping  from  pit- 
larger  than  a  new-bom  calf,  though  stouter  and  fidls  and  otlier  stratagems  of  tne  natives,  its 
•horter  legged ;  it  arrived  in  London  in  May,    going  with  its  young  to  distant  localities  when 
1850,  and  was  accordingly  then  about  10  months    annoyed  by  man,  and  its  caution  in  exposing 
old,  yet  it  was  7  feet  long  and  of  6|  feet  girth    itself  even  in  its  watery  abode  when  it  has  been 
in  the  middle  of  the  body.    The  hind  limb  was    once  assailed ;  the  rifle  of  civilized  man  it  is 
boried  in  the  skin  of  the  flank  nearly  to  the    not  prepared  for,  as  the  success  of  Gordon  Cum- 
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ming  in  ^  baggiDg  hippopoUmi^  foUj  ahowa.  the  house,  or  on  the  fiinn,  were  called  ^help." 

Th^  are  hnnted  for  their  flesh,  which  reeem-  The  word  is  likely  to  be  retained,  because  it  ex- 

bles  pork;  for  the  speck  or  lajer  of  fiit  jnst  on-  presses  very  accnrately  the  rehition  between 

der  tne  skin,  a  Inmne  h&ucKe  for  the  Gape  Town  those  who  would  be  called  master  and  servant 

epieare;  for  their  teeth,  which  are  yaloable  in  other  conntries.    In  this  country  this  rela- 

tftides  of  trade,  and  were  formerly  mnch  em-  tion  is  amply  one  of  contract — so  much  work 

ployed  for  their  hardness  in  tl|e  manufacture  for  so  much  wages ;  and  it  is  governed  by  the 

of  artificial  teeth,  and  for  various  ornamental  ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of  contract    If  the 

purposes ;  and  for  their  tough  skin,  which  is  servant  be  disobedient  or  negligent,  it  may  be  a 

made  into  shields  and  helmets,  and  cut  into  good  ground  for  withholding  wages,  or  for  dia* 

t^Undrical  strips,  which  form  the  whips  of  the  charge,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  if  he 

Gape  colonists.    The  voice  of  the  animal  is  be-  does  any  Lqjury  be  Is  responuble  in  damages ; 

tween  a  grunt  and  a  neigh,  and  has  been  com-  and  this  is  alL — One  question  in  regiurd  to  the 

pared  by  travellers  to  a  variety  of  discord-  rights  of  master  and  servant  has  been  much  agi- 

ant  sounds.    Its  voracity  is  very  great,  and  its  tatedin  the  United  States,  and  differently  viewed 

destruction  of  the  native  crops,  both  by  devour-  by  different  courts.     It  is.  whether  and  how 

ing  and  treading  them  down,  has  been  known  far  the  ancient  and  somewhat  technical  prinoi- 

and  deplored  from  the  earliest  antiauity.  Beside  pie  of  ^  entirety  of  contract"  should  be  applied 

man,  the  principal  enemy  of  the  hippopotamus^  to  this  contract  If  A  promises  B  to  do  a  certain 

and  in  its  own  element,  is  the  crocodile ;  the  thing,  and  B  promises  A  to  pay  him  therefor  a 

ancients  believed  that  an  inextinguishable  en-  certiun  sum,  A  has  no  right  to  do  what  part  of 

mity  existed  between  tbese  anin^ils,  but  both  this  thing  he  chooses  to  do,  and  then  compel  B 

are  so  well  armed  and  defended  that  they  prob-  to  pay  him  a  proportional  part ;  because  B  may 

ably  do  not  very  often  attack  each  other.    This  want  the  whole  tning,  and  only  the  whole  thin^ 

animal  was  weU  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  and  has  bargained  for  it    This  is  certainly  a 

figures  under  many  shapes  in  their  writings;  reasonable  principle  in  itself^  but  it  was  rar- 

accurate  representations  are  given  on  Roman  merly  applied  with  a  severity  which  did  nua- 

ooins  and  Egyptian  sculptures ;  it  was  occasion-  chief.    It  was  applied  to  the  contract  of  master 

aUy  seen  in  ^eir  triumphal  pomps  and  gladia-  and  servant,  thus :  If  A  agrees  to  work  for  B 

torial  ahoWs.    Since  the  time  of  Bochart  the  for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  month,  and 

behemoth  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  supposed  by  works  11  months  and  then  leaves  B  without 

many  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  and  some  of  the  cause,  B  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  him  any 

verses  in  the  40th  chapter  of  Job  well  apply  thing  for  the  11  months*  labor.    This  rule  waa 

to  this  animal ;  some  authors,  however,  Milton  universal  and  undoubted  both  in  England  and 

among  the  rest,  deny  that  these  animals  are  the  America  until  a  few  years  since.    Then  it  was 

same,  without  throwing  any  light  upon  what  questioned  in  New  Hampshire;  and  the  law  waa 

the  behemoth  really  is. — ^For  interesting  details  establidbed  for  that  state,  that  in  such  case  the 

on  the  method  of  hunting  these  unwieldy  crea-  servant  can  recover  nothing  on  the  contracti 

tures,  see  the  2d  volume  of  Gordon  Gumming^s  but  may  recover  whatever  Uie  service  he  has 

^'Hunter^s   Life   in   Africa,*' and  Anderason's  rendered  is  worth,  deducting  therefrom  full 

^  Lake  Ngami,  or  Explorations  and  DiscoT-  compensation  for  any  injnry  sustained  by  the 

eries  during  Four  Years*  Wanderings  in  the  master  from  the  servant's  breach  of  contract 

Wilds  of  S.  W.  Africa  ;'*  and  for  notices  of  their  This  rule  would  seem  t^  work  justice  to  both 

character  and  habits,  Livingstone's  **  Travels  parties.    It  has  been  ^opted  in  Vermont,  but 

and  Researches  in  South  Africa." — ^The  hippo-  expressly  denied  ia  Massachusetts;   and   the 

potamus  is  found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  and  oilu-  ancient  rule  must  ^till  be  regarded  as  generally 

vial  formations  of  Europ>e  and  Asia.  prevdling.    If, however,  the  servant  leave  be- 

HIRING.    One  may  hire  a  person  or  a  thing,  cause  of  ill  treatment,  or  is  driven  away,  or  is 

and  the  thing  hired  may  be  real  estate  or  per-  sick,  or  has  any  good  cause  for  leaving,  he  may 

sonal  chattels.    For  the  law  of  hiring  real  estate,  undoubtedly  recover  wages  for  the  time  he  has 

see  Lkasb.    In  this  article  we  shall  treat  only  served.    The  rule  of  entirety  is  applied  also 

of  the  hiring  of  persons,  and  of  the  hiring  of  where  a   servant  is  hired  for  an   indefinite 

chattels.    InEn^and  the  relation  of  master  and  time,  but  is  paid  quarterly  or  monthly;  if  he 

servant  is  peculiar,  and  is  perfectly  recognixed  leave  without  cause  in  the  course  of  a  quarter 

both  by  custom  and  by  law,  and  it  is  governed  or  a  month,  he  can  have  no  wages  for  any  part 

by  principles  which  apply  to  no  other  relation,  of  it    On  the  other  hand,  a  servant  who  is 

In  the  United  States  it  is  not  so.    The  word  hired*  for  a  certain  term,  and  is  turned  awi^ 

servant  is  often  applied  in  the  South  to  a  slave,  before  the  time  is  up,  without  good  causes  may 

but  in  the  free  states  it  is  seldom  used.     In  tender  his  service  for  the  whole  period,  and 

New  England  the  word  *^help"  is  common.    It  keep  himself  ready  to  render  it,  and  can  then 

is  derived  from  the  earlier  colonial  times,  when  recover  for  the  whole  period. — The  quesUon 

many  immigrants  paid  for  their  passage  by  how  far  a  master  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 

selling  their  service  for  a  certain  time.    These  his  servant  has  been  much  considered  in  Eng- 

were  called  bound  or  bond  servants ;  and  soon  land  and  here,  and  is  of  ereat  importance,  es- 

the  word  servants  was  applied  to  them  alone,  pecially  in  relation  to  railroad  companies,  and 

and  tiioae  who  were  hired  to  render  service  in  othef  corporations  having  numerous  employ*'^^ 
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Bat  this  and  some  other  connected  qnestiona  contract,  who  inflicts  an  injury  upon  the  other, 
maj  more  conrenientl j  be  treated  nnder  the  may  be  made  responsible  in  damages, 
title  SxBTABT. — ^We  will  now  pass  to  the  hiring  UIEPINI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italjr,  of  Sam- 
of  a  chattel.  In  one  sense  a  ship  is  a  chattel ;  nite  race,  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  part  of 
bnt  the  hiring  of  a  ship  will  be  treated  under  Samnium,  W.  of  Apulia,  N.  of  Lucania,  and  E. 
Shiffiko.  'uie  contract  of  hiring  a  chattel  is  of  Campania.  At  the  time  of  the  2d  Punic  war 
fbr  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  owner  and  the  thev  were  independent  of  the  Samnites.  They 
hirer ;  the  hirer  is  therefore  bound,  not  to  took  up  arms  against  Rome  during  the  sociiu 
extreme  care,  but  to  ordinvy  care,  which  is  war.  Their  chief  places  were  .^ulannm  and 
deflaed  as  that  care  which  a  man  of  ordinary  Aquilonia.  (See  SAMmrEs.) 
capacity  would  take  of  his  own  property  under  HIKST,  Hknbt  B.,  an  American  poet,  born 
ordinary  circumstances ;  and  he  is  responsible*  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  23,  1818.  He  was  admit- 
for  any  injury  caused  by  a  want  of  such  care,  ted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  city  in  1848,  his  youth 
This  obligation  varies  with  the  thing  hired ;  it  having  been  roent  in  the  study  of  law,  frequent- 
is  one  degree  of  care  with  a  costly  watch  or  It  interrupted  by  the  duties  of  mercantile  life, 
jewel,  or  a  valuable  horse,  and  another  with  Previous  to  his  examination  he  published  in 
ooarser  and  cheaper  things.    The  hirer  is,  in    **  Graham*s  Magazine'^  several  poems  which  be- 

feneraJ,  as  responsible  for  the  nesligenco  of    came  very  popular.    His  first  volume  was  "  The 
b  servants  about  the  thing  hired  as  for  his    Cominsr  of  the  Mammoth,  the  Funeral  of  Time, 
own.    Whether  he  would  be  responsible  for  a    and  ouier  Poems^'  (Boston,  1845).     **  £ndy- 
wilful  injury   by  his  servant  would  depend    mion,  a  Tale  of  Greece^*  (Philadelphia,  1848), 
somewhat  on  circumstances,  and  may  not  be    is  resarded  as  his  best  production, 
certain  from  the  authorities ;  but  we  should        H&TIUS,  Aulus,  a  Roman  statesman,  bom 
■ay,  in  general,  that  he  would  not  be  so  respon*    about  90  B.  0.,  fell  in  battle  near  Mutina  (Mo- 
tlble.    It  maybe  said  that  he  is  not  responsible    dena)  in  48  B.  0.    He  was  a  friend  of  Julius 
for  injury  caused  by  the  theft,  robbery,  or  vio-    Ca)sar,  under  whom  he  served  as  legate  in  Gaul 
lence  of  others,  unless  his  own  negligence  or    (58),  and  one  of  the  10  praators  nominated 
de&ult  caused  or  facilitated  the  wrong.    If  he    by  him  for  the  year  46.    In  44  he  received 
sell  the  chattel  or  give  it  away,  he  con  pass  no    Belgio  Gaul  as  his  province,  but  goveminff  it 
title,  and  the  owner  may  demand  and  take  it    through  a  deputy,  he  remained  in  toe  capital  in 
from  the  receiver  or  from  any  buyer,  even  if  he    continued  intimacy  with  Ciesar,  who  nominated 
bought  in  honest  ignorance  of  the  owner^s  title,    him,  together  witn  Yibius  Pausa,  as  consul  for 
and  paid  fhll  price  for  it.    The  obligations  of  the    the  next  year.    After  Csssar^s  assassination  he 
owner  of  a  thing  hired  may  be  stated  thus :  he    retired  to  the  country.    Though  not  fully  re- 
must  deliver  it  in  good  condition  for  the  intended    covered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  politically 
and  agreed  or  customary  use,  and  keep  it  in    undecided,  he  enteiid  upon  his  duties  as  consul, 
good  order,  or  pay  the  hirer  his  reasonable  ex-    Jan.  1, 48.    He  finally  declared  against  Antony, 
pense  for  so  keeping  it,  as  for  example  a  car-    and  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  join  Oc- 
riage  and  horses  hired  for  a  loumey  ;  he  must    tavianus,  and  relieve  Decius  Brutus,  then  besieg- 
not  interfere  with  the  hirer^s  lawful  and  reason-    ed  by  Antony  in  Mutina.    He  fell  while  leading 
able  use  of  it ;  but  if  the  hirer  make  of  it  a  use    his  victorious  troops  to  an  assault  on  the  camp 
which  he  has  no  rigH  to  make,  the  owner  may    of  Antony.    The  authorsiiip  of  the  8th  book  of 
peaceably  repossess  hhoself  of  it,  or  have  his    the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  on  the  Gallic  wars, 
appropriate  action ;  and  V  the  hirer  refuse  it,    as  well  as  of  the  history  of  his  Alexandrian,  Af- 
tne  owner  may  recover  dinnages,  although  he    rican,  and  Spanish  campaigns,  was  attributed 
repossess  himself  of  the  thinjr.    The  right  and    to  Hirtius,  but  also  claimed  for  Oppius.    The 
obligations  of  the  hirer  may  t«^  thus  stated  :    matter  was  doubtful  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sue- 
be  may  use  it  in  the  intended  and  h^rreed  or  cus-    tonius,  and  has  since  not  been  decided. 
tomary  way,  and  must  not  use  it  ib  any  other        HISPANIA.    See  Spain. 
way ;  he  must  not  abuse  or  injure  it  in  any  way,        IHSPANIOLA.    See  Hayti. 
must  surrender  it  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  if       lUSTI^EA,  or  Oreus,  an  ancient  city  of  Eu- 
no  time  be  agreed  on,  then  whenever,  within  a    bcea,  on  the  river  Callaa,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Tele- 
reasonable  time,  it  is  demanded  by  the  owner  ;    tbrium.    It  ranked  among  the  oldest  and  most 
and  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  agreed  price,  or  if    important  of  the  Eubcean  cities.    Occupied  by 
none  was  agreed,  a  customary  and  reasonable    the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Artemisium  (480 
nrice.    Nearly  all,  or  indeed  all,  these  particu-    B.  C),  it  afterward  successively  became  subject 
lars  are  open  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  if    to  the  Athenians  (who,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt 
they  choose  to  provide  expressly  for  them. —    in  445  B.  C,  displaced  its  inhabitants  for  AtUc 
The  contract  of  hiring  maybe  terminated  by    colonists,  and  changed  its  name  to  Oreus)  and  to 
the  expiration  of  the  agreed  period,  or  the  per-    the  Spartans.    During  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
formance  of  the  agreca  use;  or  by  any  agree-    successors,  and  those  of  the  Romans  and  Mace- 
roent  of  both  parties ;  or  by  the  act  of  either    donians,  Oreus,   because  of  its  position  and 
party  at  a  reasonable  time ;  or  by  the  purchase    strength,  was  a  place  of  great  importance, 
of  the  thing  hired  by  the  hirer ;  or  by  the  de-        HISTOLOGY  (Gr.  laros,  a  web  or  texture, 
stniction  of  the  thing  hired.    It  may  be  added    and  Xoyos^  discourse),  the  science  which  dassi- 
as  a  general  remark,  that  either  party  to  -this    fies  and  describes  the  elements  of  structure  as 
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^xktlDg  in  the  solids  and  flaids  of  living  bodies,  grannies.  The  flnids  containing  elements  of 
The  ^development  or  origin  and  transformations  tissue,  or  the  substance  of  these,  are  in  a  gene* 
of  the  elementary  organized  forms,  termed  his-  ral  sense  of  2  kinds:  nutritive  fluids,  as  blood, 
togeny,  is  usualij  induded.  The  parts  of  a  chyle,  and  lymph,  and  the  secretions  and  ex- 
Uving,  especially  of  an  animaJ  body,  are,  almost  udations.  In  the  tissues  proper,  the  gradations 
without  exception,  highly  complex  in  structure,  and  combinations  of  the  elementary  forms  are 
A  mucous  membrane,  for  example,  consists,  first,  so  various,  that  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  way 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  on  its  free  surface ;  of  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  practically  use- 
next,  of  the  basement  membrane;  lastly,  of  a  ful  classification;  and  considerable  diversity  on 
thidE,  fibrous  coat,  mainly  composed  of  simple  this  point  appears  in  the  works  of  different  au- 
fibres,  and  contiuning  also  capillary  vessels,  thorities.  Carpenter  considers  the  tissues  under 
lymphatics,  and  nerves,  usually  a  few  muscular  the  7  convenient  classes  of  simple  fibrous,  flbro- 
nbres,  and  in  particular  situations  others  of  the  cellular  membranes,  purely  cellular,  sderbns, 
simpler  forms  of  structure.  But  simple  white  tubular,  muscular,  and  nervous.  Prot  Peaslee, 
fibres,  nervotis  filaments,  and  capillary  vessels  approximating  nearer  to  the  actual  organs,  enn- 
are  found,  in  varying  quantities,  in  every  organ  merates  17  classes,  some  of  which  have  subdi- 
of  the  body ;  so  that  it  has  been  well  said  tiiat,  visions.  In  the  article  Anatomy,  the  date  of 
if  without  disturbing  either  one  of  these  all  the  modem  and  true  histology  is  given,  together 
other  textures  could  be  imagined  completely  with  some  of  its  generalizations.  It  may  here 
dissected  away  from  it,  the  perfect  form  of  the  be  stated  that  among  these  the  following  are 
body  and  of  its  organs  would  in  each  case  still  specially  important :  that  all  possible  tissues 
be  preserved.  Es^dcially  is  this  true  in  respect  originate  within  an  organism  starting  in  a  single 
to  the  simple  white  fibre,  which  in  more  or  less  cell ;  that  the  materials  of  most  of  the  tissues 
close  interlacement  extends  through  and  between  have  first  passed  through  successive  elaborations 
all  the  organs,  forming  a  sort  of  warp  within  by  one  or  more  classes  of  cells ;  and  that  the 
which  the  other  elementary  forms  are  disposed,  larger  number  of  tiiem  result  directiy  from  mul- 
and  known  as  the  connective  or  areolar  tissue,  tiplication  of  ceUs,  ordinary  or  transformed. 
Buch  elementary  forms,  which  organized  matter  Yirchow,  in  his  recent  work,  claims  also  that 
takes,  and  which,  like  the  builder's  materials,  a  cell  can  only  arise  from  a  preexisting  cell, 
are  then  made  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  nev^r  de  note  ;  and  that,  indeed,  no  other  tie- 
tiie  various  organs,  are  termed  tissues.  These  sue  can  thus  originate  from  the  supposed  bias- 
are  also  distinguished  as  the  simple  tissues ;  the  tema,  or  plastic  exudation,  of  the  older  pathol- 
compound,  as  uie  muscular  or  the  osseous  tissue,  ogists.  In  this  view,  therefore,  since  the  crea- 
closely  approach  or  become  identical  with  or-  tion  of  the  first  pair,  the  race  has  been  kept  up 
gans.  Thus,  histology  is  a  sort  of  general  mi-  by,  and  every  physiological  and  pathological 
nute  anatomy ;  and  since  the  elements  of  tissue  phenomenon  has  had  its  origin  in,  the  division 
are  mainly  to  be  discovered  by  the  microscope,  and  multiplication  of  cells — the  difference  be- 
lt is  a  subdivision  of  microscopic  anatomy.  His-  tween  physiology  and  pathology  being  only  that 
tology  is,  in  the  broadest  sense,  divisible  into  of  normal  or  morbid  action  in  similar  organized 
physiological  and  pathological ;  also,  into  gen-  forms. — After  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  conspio- 
eral  and  special,  the  former  investigating  the  nous  among  those  who  by  their  discoveries  have 
elements  in  general  aspects  only,  the  latter  in  enriched  the  science  of  histology,  may  be  named 
regard  to  their  distribution  in  special  orsans;  Barry,  Wagner,  Bischoff,  H.  MiUler,^ Paget, 
and  again,  into  vegetable  and  animal,  the  Tatter  Goodsir,  Purkinje,  Remak,  Todd  and  Bowman, 
of  these  being  further  subdivided  into  compara-  Luschka,  Burnett,  Hassal,  Henle,  Wedl,  Lebert^ 
tive  and  human  histology. — The  general  struc-  Kdlliker,  Yirchow,  and  Jaoubowitch.  In  the 
tures  in  the  human  body  may  be  considered  in  United  States  the  taste  for  histological  research 
2  classes  :  elements  of  tissue,  and  compound,  seems  not  yet  to  have  become  prominent.  Hie* 
or  tissues  proper ;  but  a  third  class  may  be  in-  tology  h^  led  to  revision  and  material  advance- 
trod  need  before  the  last  of  these,  the  fiuids  con-  raent  of  pathological  theories,  while  it  has  al- 
tdning  histological  elements.  There  are  8  true  most  wholly  recast  the  science  of  physiology, 
elements :  1,  homogeneous  substance,  composed  It  has  quite  changed  the  conception  of  certain 
of  and  resembling  mere  solidified  aU)umen,  fill-  diseases,  as  cancers,  explained  the  production 
ing  the  spaces  between  cells  and  fibres  in  certain  of  others,  as  dropsies,  and  introduced  into  the 
organs,  and  possessing  only  the  lowest  vital  prop-  family  of  morbid  diatheses  certain  new  membon^ 
erties ;  2,  simple  membrane,  a  thin,  transparent  prominent  among  which  is  the  leucocythsBuiia, 
film,  usually  without  observable  structure,  the  or  white  cell  blo^,  of  Bennett.  The  latest  of 
office  of  which  is  first  of  all  limitary,  since  it  is  these  is  probably  the  amyloid  or  starchy  degen- 
never  penetrated  by  the  other  forms,  but  sepa-  eration,  by  unusual  development  of  celluloee 
rates  Uiem,  and  which,  as  in  tiie  wall  of  cells,  within  the  tissues,  discovered  by  Yirchow,  and 
possesses  active  powers  of  osmose,  and  hence  of  found  to  affect  especiall  v  the  nervous  system, 
absorption,  secretion,  and  excretion ;  8,  simple  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  the  female  reproduo- 
fibre,  white  and  yellow,  forming  two  tissues,  tive  organs.  For  a  clear  and  condensed  state- 
and  entering  into  others,  and  also  appearing  in  raent  of  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  see 
the  dot  of  the  several  nutritive  fiuids ;  and  4,  Peaslee's  **  Human  Histology"  (8vo.,  Philadel* 
the  cell,  a  derivative  from  one  of  these,  with  phia,  1857). 
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HISTORY  (Gr.  Umptm^  to  inquire,  and  to  shepherd  kingn,  whose  dominion  lasted  abont  6 
narrateX  as  a  de|>artnient  of  knowledge,  the  oentories;  then  a  war  of  independence;  after 
mm  of  nnman  events;  as  a  department  of  liter-  which,  for  about  2  centuries  (lGOO-1800), 
ature,  the  whole  body  of  the  narratives  of  such  Egfp^  ^^  ^7  ^ ^  ^^^  '^^  ^^  '^^  ^®  ^^  ^^' 
events.  Lord  Baoon  in  his  classification  of  tion  in  the  world.  The  boundaries  of  the  new 
learning  assigns  to  historj  every  thin^  that  is  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  were  advanced  into 
related  immediately  to  the  memory ;  it  would  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  far  into  Asia.  Above  all 
thus  include  all  the  particular  facts  and  events  other  peoples  the  Egyptians  are  distinguished 
that  are  known  by  tne  senses,  as  distinguidied  for  the  care  and  toil  with  which  they  construct- 
from  philosophy,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  gen-  ed  great  and  imperishable  monuments  of  their 
ersl  and  necessary  truths  that  are  known  by  the  exigence,  confirming  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
reason,  and  from  poetry,  which  treats  the  realm  that  *^  they  held  the  time  of  their  life  very  short, 
of  the  imagination.  In  this  wide  sense  the  term  but  that  after  their  death  very  long.*'  Their 
natural  history  is  used,  oomprehendine  the  facts  still  enduring  pyramids,  temples,  palaces,  obe- 
ci  the  animal,  vc^table,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  lisks,  and  mummies  bespeak  the  immense  efforts 
In  its  more  definite  and  scientific  meaning,  how*  of  the  oldest  of  nations  for  a  perpetual  name, 
ever,  history  includes  only  the  actions  of  man-  In  the  period  of  E^rptian  supremacy  and  col- 
kind,  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  as  developed  by  in-  mination  civilized  states  had  already  arisen  by 
tellectual  and  morally  conscious  races,  nations,  its  side.  Babylon,  in  1600  B.  0.  the  rival  of 
parties,  and  individuals,  and  excludes  the  phe-  Thebes  in  science  and  art,  was  the  second  great 
nomena  of  unconscious  nature,  except  in  their  centre  of  civilization,  and  tlie  c^>ital  of  a  vast 
connection  with  the  vicissitudes  and  actions  of  OhaJdean  empire.  For  several  centuries  (1800- 
man.  The  object  of  history  is,  therefore,  con-  700^  Semitic  culture  Kod  arms  held  the  first  rank 
idonsly  acting  man.  It  treats  the  whole  do-  in  Asia.  Pressed  at  once  by  the  Pharaohs  and 
main  in  which  his  will  is  potent  and  his  mind  the  Hebrews,  Uie  occupants  of  the  Phoenician 
creative,  and  has  to  do  with  nature  only  in  so  coasts  threw  themselves  upon  the  sea,  and 
fkr  as  it  influences  his  fortunes  or  is  affected  by  founded  the  first  great  naval  and  commercial 
his  energy.  Tet  historical  science  does  not  power.  In  1000  B.  0.  the^  had  traversed  the 
notice  all  the  separate  acts  of  single  men,  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  planting 
which  are  the  elements  of  biography,  but  grasps  cities  on  its  islands  and  coasts,  and  had  brought 
dngle  acts  and  men  only  in  their  relation  to  iron  and  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  North 
aome  society.  Dr.  Arnold,  therefore,  defines  sea  and  the  Baltic;  they  had  extended  thdr 
history  to  be  *'the  biography  of  a  society.**  commerce  E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  N. 
The  society  may  be  a  family,  a  corporation,  a  to  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  and  S.  to  the 
state,  several  states  united  by  a  common  policy,  land  of  frankincense  in  Arabia.  Meantime  on 
religion,  race,  or  civilization,  or  it  may  be  the  the  upper  Tigris  arose  Assyria,  the  first  mar- 
whole  world ;  and,  in  its  broadest  and  absolute  tial  and  conquering  kingdom  of  ancient  Asia, 
meaning,  history  is  the  biography  of  mankind,  which  lasted  for  about  5  centuries,  till  the 
But  uf  all  societies,  the  state  is  that  which  acts  fall  of  Nineveh  under  Sordanapalus  (640  B.  C). 
most  prominently  and  constantly  in  directing  Babylon  yielded  to  its  arms,  and  under  its  most 
human  ofiairs.  All  other  social  forces,  religious,  warlike  princes  it  was  dominant  in  western 
commercial,  or  literary,  and  all  ideas,  arts,  sci-  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  IlalvH  on 
ences,  ^nd  usages,  are  easily  considered  as  con-  the  one  hand  to  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Pcr- 
centring  in  it ;  and  history  is,  therefore,  most  sian  desert  on  the  other.  Its  civilization  is  be- 
firequently  conceived  with  reference  to  the  desti-  lieved  to  have  been  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of 
nies  of  states — ^to  the  acta  of  governments,  and  any  other  ancient  country,  and  its  material  arts 
the  acts  that  influence  governments — and  com-  and  appliances  did  not  fall  immeasurably  be- 
prehends  the  biographies  of  nations.  I.  The  hind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  modems, 
nistorical  records  of  Egypt  are  older  than  those  Between  the  commercial  and  the  warlike  power, 
of  any  other  state,  with  perhaps  the  exception  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  west  and  Kine- 
of  China,  reaching  back  to  its  foundation  by  veh  on  the  east,  was  the  scene  of  Hebrew  de- 
Henes  (2,412  B.  C,  or  according  to  Lepsius  velopment.  It  was  about  1300  B.  C.  (Lepsius) 
8,898  B.  C.)-  Yet  the  Egyptians  were  not  the  that  the  Jlebrews  passed  from  Egypt  into 
most  ancient  of  mankino,  but  were  probably  southern  8yria,  sword  in  hand,  and  conquered 
an  offshoot  from  a  primeval  Asiatic  stock,  their  position.  Beset  by  the  commercial  activ- 
w&ose  antiquity  and  achievements  are  unknown,  ity  and  sensual  worship  *of  the  Phcenicians, 
Egypt  may  biiost  one  of  the  longest  national  oppressed  and  carried  captive  by  Assyrian  and 
periods  known  in  history,  extending  from  its  Babylonian  conquerors,  they  only  graiped  with 
foundation  to  C25  B.  C,  when,  conquered  by  the  greater  purity  and  intensity  their  idea  of 
Cambyses,  it  became  a  Persian  province.  Twen-  Jehovah,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  theistic 
tj-six  dynasties  reigned  over  it  in  8  successive  oonceptions  of  the  leading  modem  nations, 
capitals,  This,  Memphis,  and  Thebes.  For  Semitic  splendor  and  dominance  passed  away 
nearly  20  centuries  (according  to  the  chro-  in  the  7tn  century  B.  C,  destined  however  to 
oology  of  I^psins)  the  nation  scarcely  ventured  rise  again  after  a  thousand  years  in  Arabia.  It 
tnm  tho  valley  of  the  Nile;  there  was  then  was  only  in  league  with  the  Aryan  (Indo- 
a  foreign  conquest  by  mysterious  invadcrai  tbe  Enropeaii)  ilook  that  Kabopolaasar  had  been 
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able  to  overthnrtr  Assyria  and  to  revive  Babj-  ilization  was  now  transferred  from  Asia  to  £a- 
loOy  and  it  was  this  stock  tliat  now  socoeeded  rope,  and  Persia  found  its  stoutest  opponent,  its 
to  the  topremaoj.  In  a  period  far  bejond  the  snp^or  in  ooltore,  and  finally  its  conqueror,  in 
reach  of  dooomentary  records  the  i^yan  na-  Greece.  The  first  wave  of  pq[>Qlalion  that  pass- 
tions,  the  most  prominent  actors  in  history,  be-  ed  westward  firom  Asia  was  dcmbUess  Scytiiic  or 
gan  to  migrate  westward  and  southward  from  Turanian,  bat  among  the  earUest  were  the  Pelaa- 
a  centre  beycmd  the  Indus.  It  is  demonstrated  gio  tribes, who  peopled  Greece  and  Italy,  of  whom 
by  comparative  philology  that  in  ante-historical  Uie  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  proper,  soon  took  the 
time  the  ancestors  of  Uie  Celts,  the  Germans,  lead,  presenting  the  highest  type  of  character 
the  Slavi,  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  Pernans,  and  development.  As  early  as  1500  B.  0.  sev^ 
and  the  Hindoos  dwelt  together  in  a  common  eral  Greek  cities  had  according  to  the  pop- 
home.  Migrating  to  the  west,  they  established  nlar  belief  been  founded ;  the  heroic  age  and 
the  empire  of  tho  Medes  and  Per»ans,  which  mythical  achievements  closed  perhaps  near  the 
threw  off  the  long  Assyrian  dominance,  extend-  age  of  Solomon  (1000  B.  0.) ;  and  there  is  a  dim 
ed  its  sway  from  the  Hindoo  Xoosh  to  the  Ha-  history  till  with  the  Persian  war  began  Uie 
lys,  and  in  the  6th  century  gave  an  Aryan  su-  period  of  Greek  supremacy.  The  various  tribes 
premacy  to  western  Asia.  Subordinate  to  it  had  then  raised  themselves  to  separate  and 
were  Lydia,  which  had  been  master  of  the  west-  peculiar  political  systems — ^monarchical,  aristo- 
em  half  of  Asia  Minor,  Babylon,  which  had  a  cratical,  and  democratical — and  the  Athenians, 
second  time  risen  to  power,  and  its  dependen-  Lacedffimonians,Thebans,  and  Macedonians  were 
cies,  and  finally  old  £g3i>t ;  and  for  the  first  time  successively  predominant.  The  b^  Hellenic 
Egyptian  and  Bactrian,  Syrian  and  Armenian,  energies  were  exhausted  in  the  great  Pelopon- 
Lydian  and  Median  Asia  were  united  into  one  nesian  civil  war  between  Sparta  and  AthensL 
vast  whole.  The  world  had  before  witnessed  no  the  representatives  respectively  of  the  opposed 
such  empire  as  that  of  Cyrus.  Migrating  to  the  Doric  and  Ionian  races,  for  the  hegemonic  posi- 
south,  tlie  Aryans  came  into  contact  with  a  wide-  tion  (nyc/iOMo)  in  the  general  policy  of  Greece, 
spread  dark-colored  race,  the  aboriginal  inhab-  Then  foUbwed  tho  short  dominion  of  the  The- 
itants  of  the  trans-Himalayan  countries,  at  a  bansunderEpaminondas,  after  which  the  Mace- 
time  when  China  was  the  principal  state  in  the  donians  became  lords  of  the  ascendant  and  ruled 
further  Orient.  According  to  Lassen,  the  first  for  a  time  with  despotic  sway.  The  reaction 
historical  period  of  India  is  the  Vedic  era  (2200  ag^nst  tho  Persian  attack  on  Greece  was  the  ir- 
-1100  B.  (3.),  the  records  of  which  are  contained  ruption  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  who 
in  the  sacred  books  called  Y edas,  during  which  with  something  of  an  oriental  spirit,  with  Asiatic 
the  Aryans  pushed  themselves  to  the  Ganges,  enthusiasm  and  impetuosity,  sought  to  transcend 
contended  with  thg  original  inhabitants,  and  the  ordinary  boundaries  of  Hellenic  civilization 
subdued  them  to  a  servile  caste.  The  tormina-  and  modes  of  thought,  and  to  be  a  monarch  at 
tion  of  these  heroic  contests  (in  the  14th  cen-  once  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  The  Hellenico- 
tury  B.  C.)  forms  in  Hindoo  chronology  the  be-  Asiatic  monarchy  of  the  Seleucida)  and  the  Hd- 
ginning  of  the  present  world  period  of  Kali.  lenico-Egyptian  of  the  Ptolemies  were  tiie  most 
During  the  liturgical  era  (1100-600  B.  CX  the  powerfid  of  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the 
first  repose  of  the  Aryans  in  India,  the  Vedas  nragments  of  his  empire.  Greece  subsequently 
were  collected  and  the  liturgy  was  fixed.  Un-  enjoyed  an  apparent  freedom  under  Uie  protec- 
disturbed  by  foreign  commotions,  the  Hindoos  tion  of  Rome,  but  in  146  B.  0.,  after  the  destruc- 
became,  as  they  have  always  been,  quiet,  passive,  tion  of  Corinth  with  innumerable  masterpieces 
and  meditative,  pondering  on  refinements  of  of  ancient  art,  it  was  reduced  to  permanent 
thought,  but  indisposed  for  real  action  and  Strug-  vassalage  under  Roman  prefects  and  legions, 
gle.  While  the  Indo-European  tribes  in  the  West  Probably  the  greatest  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
have  successively  reappei^ed  at  the  head  of  hu-  Greeks,  to  which  preeminentiy  must  be  attrib- 
man  affairs  and  have  controlled  the  tumults  of  uted  the  mighty  part  which  they  have  played 
history,  those  in  the  East,  abeorbed  in  the  strug^  in  the  civilization  of  mankind,  were  their  poetry 
sles  of  thought,  have  neglected  the  present  to  and  their  monuments  of  the  plastic  arts.  More 
find  in  the  past  only  the  problem  of  creation  potent  and  permanent  in  infiuence  than  their 
and  in  the  future  only  the  problem  of  destiny,  republican  states,  than  the  fieeting  example  of 
Brahminism  had  been  established,  a  wonderftd  Grecian  liberty,  than  the  universal  empire  of 
worid  peopled  with  transmigrating  souls  had  Maoedon,  even  than  their  long  dominant  schools 
been  invented  by  the  fancy  of  the  Brahmins,  of  philosophy,  have  been  their  mythology  and 
philosophical  schools  had  made  their  appearance,  harmonious  conceptions  of  humanity,  embodied 
ethics  was  resolving  itself  into  the  rights  and  in  poems  and  sculptures  which  still  contribute 
duties  of  castes,  and  religion  into  an  endless  muchto  the  intellectual  refinement  of  Christen- 
ceremonial  and  changeless  ritud,  into  a  wild  dom.  The  whole  culture  and  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
throng  of  gods  on  the  one  hand  and  into  almost  finally  became  exclusive.  Though  in  the  time  of 
miintelligible  meti^hysical  ideas  on  tiie  other.  Homer  they  had  regarded  with  wonder  the  wealth 
when  a  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  eastern  and  wisdom  of  Sidon  and  Egypt,  then*  national 
Mfe  by  Buddhism,  whose  founder  Buddha  was  pride  and  superiority  soon  made  them  esteem 
probably  nearly  contemporary  with  Confucius  in  every  thing  foreign  as  barbarous ;  and,  complete 
GUiui  and  Ojnm  in  Perrim.— The  scene  of  oiv-  in  themtalves,  oiabelieviDg  in  any  eztraneooi 
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exoolleiioe,  thoj  sought  on! j  the  highest  attain-  olasuo  nationa,  was  introdnoed  into  societj. 
ments  within  the  confined  but  brilliant  sphere  of  Yet  this  remedy  was  not  violent  enough  for  the 
their  own  imagination. — ^In  contrast  with  the  va-  disease,  and  did  not  prevent  the  Byzantine  or 
rietT  in  states,  races,  political  constitationsL  and  eastern  branch  of  the  divided  Roman  empire 
inteUeotoal  tendencies  which  endured  in  Greek  from  falling  into  a  polished  and  laxnrions  state 
society,  the  history  of  Italy  shows  how  all  the  of  stupefaction,  in  which  the  intellect  was  for 
primitive  nations  that  settled  in  the  country  were  centuries  tortured  but  not  advanced  by  tumults 
at  length  absorbed  by  one  great  central  city  and  controversies,  and  in  which  no  sreat  dis- 
and  moulded  into  a  unity  of  character.  From  covery  was  made  in  science  and  no  book  was 
this  city  sprang  an  almost  universal  monarchy,  written  that  holds  rank  in  literature.  The 
Bome  beiug  alwi^s  regarded  not  merely  as  the  countries  of  the  western  empire  escaped  from 
centre  but  as  the  personification  and  essence  of  this  fortune  by  the  invasions  of  the  northern 
the  empire.  From  its  origin  the  Roman  state  barbarians.  The  troubled  period  of  transition 
was  hardly  more  than  an  organized  school  of  in  which  new  nationaUties  with  new  ideas  and 
war,  systematically  invading  and  making  con-  institutions  struggled  into  existence  on  the  ruins 
Quest  of  the  neighboring  nations.  After  sub*  of  the  Roman  empire  is  termed  the  middle  ages, 
dning  the  cities  of  Italy,  the  Romans  first  be-  Whatever  precise  limits  be  assigned  them,  they 
came  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  work!  in  lasted  for  about  1,000  years,  extending,  as  most 
their  warfare  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  generally  reckoned,  from  the  close  of  the  impe- 
in  the  long  doubtful  contest  with  Carthage,  rial  line  with  Augustulus  in  A.  D.  476  to  the  ois- 
The  first  great  reaction  against  their  career  of  covery  of  America  in  1492.  After  the  fall  of  the 
conquest  was  the  Achfiaan  league,  which  ter-  western  empire  Europe  presented  a  scene  of  in- 
minated  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  as  un-  finite  confusion.  Of  the  many  now  barbarian 
Bocoessfully  as  the  preceding  wars  of  resistance,  governments  that  were  formed,  most  soon  went 
The  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Roman  re-  to  ruin ;  and  only  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths 
pnblic  from  the  time  of  Ilannibal  was  Mithri-  and  the  Lombards,  and  the  empires  of  the  Franks 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  lofty  but  f\itile  and  the  Ckrmans,  which  arose  successively, 
aim  it  was  to  unite  in  one  armed  confederacy  maintained  a  comparatively  permanent  domi- 
all  the  nations  of  the  north  from  the  regions  of  nance.  The  monarchy  of  the  Franks  attained 
ICt  Caucasus  as  far  as  Oanl  and  the  Alps.  The  the  summit  of  its  strength  and  splendor  under 
proper  circle  of  Roman  dominion,  embracing  Charlemagne,  who  was  crowned  by  the  pope,  on 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  Christmas  eve,  800,  Augustus  and  emperor  of 
was  completed  by  Csdsar  and  Pompey — ^by  the  the  Romans.  His  empire,  which  embraced  Mus- 
latter  on  the  side  of  Asia,  imd  by  the  former  over  sulmans  in  Spain,  half-converted  pagans  in  t^ax- 
the  more  warlike  nations  of  the  north-west,  ony,  pagan  Avars  on  the  Danube,  and  Christian 
Civil  conflicts  raged  successively  between  the  Grermans  and  Franks^ealousofeach  other,  while 
Gracchi  and  the  patricians,  between  Marius  Scandinavians,  Slavi,  and  Saracens  gathered 
and  Sylla,  between  Cassar  and  Pompey,  be-  along  its  frontiers,  suddenly  went  to  pieces  after 
tween  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  Antony  and  his  death.  The  feudal  system  then  gave  birth 
Octavianus,  terminating  at  length  in  the  estab-  to  a  powerful  hereditary  aristocracy,  which  dis- 
liahment  of  the  empire  and  of  general  peace  puted  alike  the  royal  authority  and  popular  lib- 
nnder  Octavianus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Au-  erty.  In  the  10th  century  the  empire  of  the 
gnstus.  The  duration  of  the  Roman  republic  was  Franks  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Gennans 
479  years  ^510-dl  B.  CJ.  The  most  enduring  in  tlie  primacy  of  Europe,  Otho  the  Great  re- 
influence  ot  Rome  has  been  through  its  codes  of  ceiving  the  imperial  dignity  in  061  after  it  had 
law  and  the  example  of  its  organized  and  splen-  been  suspended  for  nearly  40  years.  Then  be- 
did  dominion.  Its  scientific  jurisprudence  tri-  gan  the  long  contest  between  the  popes  and  the 
nmphed  over  the  crude  barbaric  systems,  and  emperors,  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  parties, 
was  silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the  the  holy  Roman  church  and  the  holy  lioinan 
domestic  institutions  of  Europe ;  and  after  the  empire  (Gennany),  each  claiming  the  suprem- 
empire  had  fallen,  the  city  not  only  remained  acy,  until  under  Innocent  111.  (119B-1216) 
the  seat  of  the  papacy,  but  the  highest  preten-  "  Uie  pope  was  the  sun  and  the  emperor  was 
•ion  of  mediieval  Frank  and  German  emperors  the  moon."  During  the  13th  century,  Rome 
was  to  be  the  successors  of  Augustus,  and  there-  held  an  almost  absolute  sway.  The  earlier  mi- 
fore  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world  and  grations  are  connected  with  the  crusades  by  the 
oi  the  prerogatives  of  lioman  emperors  over  movements  of  the  Normans,  who,  after  settling 
their  sulyects. — ^The  vast  empire  of  the  Cassars,  in  the  finest  province  of  France,  conquered  £ng- 
having  become  degenerate  and  demoralized,  land  and  made  an  important  element  in  tho 
threatened  to  fall  into  ^neral  stagnation,  into  composite  English  nation,  and  with  romantic 
A  Chinese  civilization,  with  stationary  arts  and  valor  established  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
acienceK,  and  life  reduced  to  ceremony  and  rou-  lies  in  the  south,  and  meditated  even  the  over- 
tine.  Two  ffrcat  revolutions  saved  western  En-  throw  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  cnisailes 
rope  from  this  disaster.  The  first  was  the  tri-  promptcil  bv  religions  enthusiasm  and  the  ro- 
iimph  of  Christianity  over  paganism,  by  which  man  tic  spirit  of  chivalry,  failed  in  their  main 
A  new  spirit,  the  jKruliar  genius  ojf  a  higher  object,  the  permanent  recovery  of  the  holv 
and  more  active  civilization  than  that  of  the  sepulchre  fh>m  the  Saracens.  They  contributed. 
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however,  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  pope,  who  ap-  ate  of  Bagdad  only  a  phantom  of  sovereigntj, 
peared  as  the  originator  of  the  plans  which  tem-  and  threatened  Oonstantinople.  As  early  as  the 
pond  ioyereigns  were  called  npon  to  execute ;  to  4th  centorj  the  Tartars  had  founded  a  dvnastj 
promote  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  power  of  in  China,  and  now  firom  Persia  the  Turks  in- 
Duigfaers  hy  the  absence  of  the  nobles;  to  give  yaded  and  made  conquests  in  India.  The  Mo- 
prosperitj  and  importance  to  Venice,  Grenoa^  guls,  or  Mongols,  another  Tartar  horde,  under 
and  other  free  commerciid  cities  of  Italj ;  ana  Gei^^his  Khan  overran  China  in  the  18th  cen- 
to originate  the  religious  orders  of  knighthood,  tury,  and  under  his  sons  thej  overwhelmed 
and  thus  to  consolidate  an  aristocracy.  The  Persia,  prostrated  the  Kussian  monarchy,  and 
knights  hospitallers  and  knights  templars,  en-  like  the  Huns  and  Magyars  in  previous  cen- 
riched  by  large  estates,  and  embracing  many  turies  terrified  the  furthest  nations  of  Europe, 
<rf  the  higher  nobilitnr  and  clergy,  were  power-  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Oder  (1241),  but  re- 
tal  alike  in  war  and  peace ;  and  the  Teutonic  tired  before  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Another 
order  became  master  of  the  territory  of  the  irruption  followed  under  Tamerlane,  who,  mak- 
half-civilized  horde  of  Prussians,  and  held  in  ing  little  progress  in  Europe,  extended  bis  em- 
the  14th  century  the  entire  coast  of  the  Baltic  pire  from  the  heart  of  India  to  the  JSgsean,  and 
from  Dantzio  to  Narva,  though  often  in  war  defeated  at  Angora  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman 
for  its  possession  with  the  neighboring  state  Turks  (1402).  This  was  the  last  Tartar  migra- 
of  Poland.  At  length  in  the  15th  century  Eu-  tion  westward,  but  in  1644  the  Mantchoo  Tar- 
rope  began  to  present  on  established  political  tars  founded  the  present  dynasty  of  China.  The 
system,  a  federal  community  of  states  united  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  India  by  Ba- 
by a  common  religion  and  by  ties  of  inter-  ber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  about  1626, 
national  law.  With  widely  different  institu-  and  attained  its  highest  power  from  the  reign 
tions  and  tendencies,  yet  with  a  balance  of  po-  of  Akbar  the  Great  to  Auruugzebe  (1556-1707), 
litical  power  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  in-  at  whose  death  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  Ottoman 
fluence,  with  a  connection  between  its  parts  power  revived,  extinguished  the  Byzantine  em- 
dose  enough  to  £avor  rivalry  and  mutual  im-  pire  by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  (1458), 
provement,  yet  not  close  enough  to  destroy  the  and  established  a  Turkish  nationality  in  Europe, 
idioms  of  national  opinion  and  feeling,  Europe  The  eastern  gate  of  Christendom  fell  before  the 
displayed  a  Hellenic  variety  and  activity  in  po-  Moslem  conquerors,  as  Spain  had  fallen  in  the 
litical  affiiirs,  and  was  prepared  to  assume  a  8th  century,  but  the  Hungarian  John  Huny- 
new  importance  in  the  records  of  universal  ady  and  the  Albanian  Bcanderbeg  renewed 
history.  But  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  the  exploit  of  Charles  Martel  and  stayed  their 
the  relative  power  of  the  papacy  had  already  progress. — The  conquest  ot  Constantinople, 
somewhat  declined,  the  monarchs  were  as  yet  whence  many  learned  Greeks  escaped  to  the 
nowhere  absolute,  being  limited  both  by  the  West,  itie  (Ganges  wrought  in  the  art  of  war  by 
aristocracy  and  the  cities,  and  the  third  estate  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  print- 
was  everywhere  rising  into  importance. — The  ing,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  discovery  of 
countries  of  the  Orient  had  no  middle  ages,  America  and  of  the  passage  to  the  East  around 
in  the  sense  which  the  term  bears  in  Europe,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Protestant  re- 
From  the  beginning  of  their  history  China  iad  formation,  are  the  great  events  which  ushered 
India  have  for  the  most  part  followed  a  sep-  in  modem  European  history.  Until  the  treaty 
arate  and  secluded  course,  and  till  the  last  cen-  of  Westphalia  (1648)  Europe  was  chiefly  en- 
tury  were  hardly  related  to  the  affairs  of  the  gaged  in  maintaining  or  opposing  Roman  Oa- 
West  except  through  the  middle  term  of  Mo-  tholicism.  The  result  was  a  rapid  and  decisive 
hammedan  and  Tartar  invasions.  Within  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  the  northern  parts 
first  century  from  the  hegira  (622)  the  Mos-  ofEurope,  attaining  its  highest  ascendency  with- 
lem  conquerors  had  passed  from  the  Arabian  in  50  years  from  the  time  when  Luther  burned 
peninsida  over  Persia,  Syria^  Egypt,  and  thence  the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  (1520).  Meantime  a  re- 
along  northern  Africa,  past  the  pillars  of  Her-  formation  of  manners  and  discipline  bad  been 
cnles,  and  even  beyond  the  Pyr^n^es,  their  pro-  carried  on  in  the  south,  a  reaction  of  Catholic 
gress  in  that  direction  being  finally  checked  by  zeal  had  token  place,  and  from  the  genius  and 
Charles  Martel  (782).  In  the  8th  century  the  enthusiasm  of  Loyola  had  sprung  the  order  of 
caliphsof  Bagdad  were  rivaUed  only  by  Charle-  the  Jesuits.  Between  the  Catholic  govem- 
magne  in  power,  and  their  courts  patronized  ments  of  the  south  and  the  Protestant  govenH' 
letters  and  the  sciences,  and  were  famed  for  a  ments  of  the  north  lay  the  doubtful  territory 
degree  of  culture  then  unknown  in  Europe,  of  IWice,  Belgium,  southern  Germany,  Hun- 
Their  sudden  decline  was  caused  not  so  much  gary,  and  Poland,  and  the  result  of  the  long 
by  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  ca-  struggle  on  this  battle  field  was  the  victory  of 
liphs  of  Cordova  and  afterward  of  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  At  the  peace  of  West- 
Africa,  as  by  an  influx  of  successive  hordes  of  phalia  no  part  of  Europe  remained  to  Protes- 
Tartars  like  the  barbarian  invasions  upon  impe-  tantism  which  had  not  already  been  acquired 
rial  Rome.  Across  the  north-eastern  frontier  during  the  generation  that  succeeded  Luther. 
of  their  empire  came  the  SeQookian  Turks  in  the  The  first  prominent  political  change  in  modem 
llUi  century,  who  oonquerod  Persia,  embraced  Europe  was  the  triumph  of  despotism.  The 
the  rdigkmcf  the  vanqiiislied,  left  to  the  caliph-  royal  authority,  eztenoed  by  Ferdinand  the 
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CftthoUo,  loais  XI^  and  the  EngUsh  Todon,  Williiim  m^  from  the  mQitary  achieremento 
was  made  absoliite  on  the  oontinoit  by  Philip  of  Mariboroii|^  and  Ensene ;  and  the  peace  of 
IL,  Riehelien.  Lonia  XIV^  and  others ;  and  the  Utrecht  (1718)  annulled  all  danger  of  French 
attempt  of  tne  Btnart  dynastr  to  enlarge  its  domination.  The  long  war  which  simnltane- 
IHrerogatives  in  England  was  defeated  only  by  oosly  tookplace  in  the  r^.  E.  was  decided  by  the 
dvil  war  and  reyolntion.  In  the  European  con-  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at  Poltowa 
ildderacy  of  states  monarchies  predominated ;  (1709X  and  the  snbseqoent  successes  of  Rnssia. 
and  though  a  few  republics  were  tolerated,  rang-  For  90  years  no  European  power  exdted  strong- 
ing  in  character  from  the  severe  aristocrat  of  ly  the  jealousy  of  its  neighbors,  Fredoric  the 
Yenioe  to  the  pure  democracy  of  some  of  the  Great  of  Prussia,  whose  genius  fitted  him  to  be 
Swiss  cantons,  no  one  of  them,  with  the  ezcep-  a  conqueror,  having  been  too  limited  in  phyricuil 
tion  of  the  Dutch  republic,  attained  any  consid-  resources,  and  England,  whose  great  navd  and 
erable  degree  of  power.  The  political  system  colonial  successes  had  begun  to  excite  alarm,  re- 
rested  upon  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  oeiving  a  check  from  the  loss  of  her  finest  colo- 
power,  and  as  often  as  any  nation  has  risen  to  nies  in  America.  The  dismemberment  of  Poland 
soch  predominance  as  to  threaten  to  destroy  the  by  its  three  neighbors,  thou^  virtually  result- 
political  equilibrium  if  not  to  attain  universal  ing  only  in  the  growUi  of  Uie  Russian  power, 
oon^ion,  it  has  been  strenuously  and  success-  was  received  indifferently  in  western  Europe, 
ftdly  resisted  by  its  neighbors.  The  first  that  Then  began  the  French  revolutionary  period, 
did  this  was  the  Austro-Spanish  power  in  the  the  crisis  in  modem  history,  in  which  the  whole 
16th  century  under  Charles  Y.,  heir  at  once  of  iSsbric  of  European  institutions,  political,  social, 
Eerdinand  the  Catholic,  who  had  consolidated  and  relidons,  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
the  states  of  Spain  into  one  great  nation,  de-  A  splendid  court  and  a  humiliated  people  had 
atroying  also  the  last  remnanta  of  Moiuish  pow-  been  the  two  elements  in  the  railitary-monarchi- 
er  in  that  country,  and  of  Maximilian  L,  to  cal  style  of  government  which  had  been  fhlly 
whom  the  German  empire  owed  its  more  per-  inaugurated  by  Louis  XIV.  The  wall  of  parti- 
fect  organization.  The  extent  of  his  dominions  tion  which  had  thus  been  established  between 
was  dimgerous  to  the  political  balance,  and  the  the  nobility  and  tlie  citizens  was  broken  down 
house  of  Hapeburg,  which  in  1626  acquired  also  by  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  18th  century, 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  be-  when  polite  literature  became  common  to  both 
lieved  to  aim  at  a  hegemonic  authority  in  Eu-  classes,  and  alike  valued  by  both.  Great  writers 
rope.  This  aim  was  resisted  principally  by  swayed  the  age,  while  the  nobility  clung  to  their 
franco,  by  Francis  I.  throughout  his  reign  and  exclusive  prerogatives  and  the  cabinets  to  their 
by  the  alliance  of  Henry  11.  with  the  Protes-  wonted  policy-  Thus  ancient  abuses  and  new 
tants  of  Germany  in  1651,  and  was  frustrated  by  theories  nourished  together.  Beneath  the  sha- 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V .  and  the  consequent  dow  and  the  grievances  of  the  monarchy,  the 
division  of  his  empire  in  1665-^6.  The  Spanish  popular  intellect  rose  to  extreme  boldness  and 
monarchy,  however,  supported  by  the  wealth  of  activity.  Every  system  was  studied  and  doubt- 
the  new  world,  remained  an  object  of  alann  ed,  every  theory  was  grasped  and  refuted,  everv 
under  Philip  IL,  especially  as  France  was  then  institute  of  life  was  speculatively  remodellea, 
distracted  by  religious  wars ;  but  its  power  was  and  vast  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of 
reduced  by  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  form-  mankind  were  mooted.  Culture,  however,  as- 
ing  the  Dutch  republic,  by  the  opposition  of  sumed  the  impracticable  character  of  illuminism, 
England  under  Elizabeth,  and  by  tne  return  of  the  great  discussions  were  carried  on  in  part  by 
IVance  to  her  due  importance  in  Europe  at  the  men  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  of 
ebse  of  the  religious  wars  under  Henry  of  Na-  anv  department  of  afiairs,  and  the  inevitable 
Tarre.  Again  the  house  of  Austria,  under  its  collision  between  grievous  institutions  and  ideal 
two  heads  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  doctrines  was  therefore  long  delayed.  The 
was  regarded  as  dangerously  dominant  from  the  state  was  content  if  it  could  as  a  matter  of  fact 
eooquest  of  the  Pahitinate  in  1622.  A  coalition  continue  to  govern  oppressively,  and  Uie  people 
was  formed  against  it,  at  the  head  of  which  indemnified  themselves  for  oppression  by  deny- 
wera  the  first  statesman  and  the  first  warrior  ing  or  ridiculing  every  principle  on  which  the 
of  the  age,  Richelieu  and  Gustavus  Adolphu&  state  reposed.  At  length  the  great  revolution, 
Sweden  now  playing  a  leading  part  in  general  often  predicted,  arrived  near  the  last  decade  of 
European  afhirs.  The  result  was  that  by  the  the  century.  Impelled  by  ideas  of  liberty  and 
peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  Austrian  power  equality,  partly  imported  from  America  and 
was  effectually  restrained,  and  by  that  of  the  partly  the  creation  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
Pyr^n^  (1669)  Spain  retired  for  ever  from  the  age,  prominent  among  whom  was  Jean  Jacques 
memost  place  which  it  had  been  wont  to  hold.  IU>us8eau,  the  French  overtlirew  their  govem- 
France  under  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  Spain  and  ment,  were  immediately  attacked  by  Austria  and 
Anstria  in  assuming  predominance  in  Europe.  Prussia,  proclaimed  a  republic,  virtually  declared 
It  made  formidable  territorial  conquests,  its  war  against  the  powers  of  Europe  by  promising 
navy  was  powerful  on  the  seas,  its  internal  re-  ^*  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  i>eople  who 
aoiaroes  were  developed,  and  ita  supremacy  was  wished  to  recover  their  liberty/^  czecutetl  the 
reoognized  in  art,  fashion,  and  literature.  The  king  and  queen  and  made  terror  the  order  of  the 
nain  reaiatance  now  came  from  En^and  under  dMj  at  home,  and  undertook  a  warfare  of  20  yean^ 
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the  most  gigantic  in  its  scale  that  has  ever  agitat-  like  that  of  the  restored  Bonrbons,  failed  to 
ed  the  worM,  in  which  France  conquered  almost  satisfy  the  liberalists  in  France,  and  ligain  io 
erery  continental  capital,  and  only  her  ancient  1848  from  Paris  as  a  centre  began  the  march  of 
eaemyEnffland  was  able  to  persistently  oppose  revolntion.  A  republic  was  proclaimed  in 
her,  but  which  terminated  after  Waterloo  with  France,  Italy  expelled  most  of  its  sovereigns,  the 
A  onion  of  Englishmen  and  Cossacks  in  the  bnreaacraticgoyemments at  Berlin  and  Vienna 
French  metropolis.  Though  the  French  ac-  were  overturned,  and  Hungary  revolted  from 
oepted  the  absolutism  of  Napoleon,  and  though  Austria.  Austria,  however,  was  saved  by  its 
he  sought  to  ally  his  revolutionary  dynasty  army,  but  was  able  to  subdue  the  Magyars  only 
with  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe^  yet  this  by  cialling  in  the  aid  of  Russia.  A  reaction  soon 
piniod  may  be  regarded  as  the  heroic  age  of  began  in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  accept- 
civil  liberty  on  the  continent,  in  which  free  ance  by  the  nation  of  the  military  despotism  d 
political  tendencies  were  implanted  which  no  Louis  Nf^leon  in  order  to  have  political  and  so- 
subsequent  governments  have  been  able  wholly  cial  security  and  the  glory  of  national  strength. 
to  suppress.  The  holy  alliance  which  followed  From  the  time  when  Russia  transferred  its  seat 
was  a  monarchical  coalition  for  the  restoration  of  empire  from  Moscow  to  St  Petersburg,  tum- 
of  the  general  political  system  on  the  principle  ing  its  glance  from  the  East  westward,  it  has 
of  legitimacy.  On  the  decisions  of  the  congress  advanced  with  apparent  unity  of  purpose  to  an 
of  Vienna,  which  aimed  at  the  rea^ustment  of  unsurpassed  influence  in  European  politics.  Its 
the  territorial  relations,  distracted  by  conquests,  encroachments  in  the  east  of  Europe,  seeking  a 
on  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  pathway  to  Constantinople,  which  has  long  been 
equilibrium  of  Europe  has  rested  almost  to  the  the  capital  of  a  decaying  empire,  were  the  occa- 
present  time.  France,  reduced  nearly  to  the  sion  of  a  war  waged  against  it  by  Great  Britain, 
limits  of  1790,  Russia,  aggrandized  by  the  pos-  France,  and  Turkey  (1854-^6).  The  last  En- 
session  of  all  Finland,  the  greatest  part  of  Po-  ropean  war  between  Austria  and  allied  France 
land,  and  part  of  Moldavia,  Austria,  acquiring  and  Sardinia  (1859)  resulted  in  the  transference 
fh>m  dismembered  Italy  the  Lombardo- Venetian  of  Lombardy  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  these 
provinces,  Prussia,  exalted  to  prime  rank  by  powers. — ^The  predominance  of  Europe  in  mod- 
obtaining  one  half  of  Saxony  and  a  part  of  the  em  history  appears  from  the  extent  of  its  colo- 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Great  Britain,  whose  nies.  The  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
territory  had  been  unimpaired  in  the  storms  of  Dutch,  and  the  English  succeeded  each  other 
war,  became  the  5  great  powers,  which  from  that  during  the  last  3  centuries  as  the  leading  colo- 
time  have  practicslly  and  diplomatically  formed  nial  powers.  The  French  also  began  to  plant 
an  aristocracy  in  the  European  political  system,  colonies  under  Colbert,  but  have  not  rivalled 
Germany  became  a  confederation  instead  of  an  the  successes  of  the  English.  The  result  of 
elective  empire.  Absolute  monarchies,  consti-  colonial  enterprise  was  that  about  the  middle  of 
tntional  monarchies,  and  republics,  as  those  of  the  last  century  European  dominion  was  spread 
Switzerland  and  of  the  7  Ionian  islands,  have  over  nearly  all  of  America,  one  half  of  Asia, 
since  then  worked  together  in  Europe  without  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Australia.  From 
any  general  war.  Under  the  restoration  the  these  great  possessions  several  independent  na- 
French  government  joined  tne  holy  alliance,  tions  have  since  arisen,  yet  at  the  present  time 
and  was  the  agent  of  the  congress  of  sovereigns  the  governments  of  Europe  (whose  population 
at  Verona  in  reestablishing  absolutism  over  is  272,000,000)  are  estimated  to  have  220,000),- 
atteropted  constitutionalism  in  Spain  ^1828).  000  foreign  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
The  part  which  it  took  in  the  liberation  of  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Greece  and  its  successes  in  Algeria  failed  to  re-  sea.  Europe  thus  governs  at  home  and  abroad 
lieve  the  popular  discontent.  Twice  the  idea  nearly  one  naif  the  estimated  population  of  the 
which  animated  the  first  revolution,  the  desire  globe.  Of  the  colonies  which  have  won  their 
for  representative  institutions,  has  reappeared  independence  and  become  nations,  the  most  re- 
in Europe  in  new  revolutionary  eras.  The  first  markable  is  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
was  in  1830,  when  France  changed  its  dynasty,  first  great  example  of  a  purely  democratic 
and  adopted  a  constitution  in  which  the  sover-  government  No  other  state  affords  a  parallel 
eignty  of  the  people  was  distinctly  recognized,  to  its  rapid  and  unbroken  progress,  no  other 
when  Belgiuih  successfully  revolted  from  Uie  having  ever  been  so  highly  favored  by  dr- 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  which  had  been  cumstances.  Originally  colonized  by  adventor- 
established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  when  ous  or  religious  persons  from  the  most  oiv- 
the  abrogation  of  the  Salic  law  prepared  for  ilized  nations  of  Europe,  it  had  no  long  period 
revolutionary  dynasties  of  queens  in  Spain  and  of  barbarism  to  outgrow,  and  no  native  pop- 
Portugal,  and  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  ulation  to  be  absorbed  or  reduced  to  a  caste, 
in  Warsaw  only  to  result  in  the  extinction  of  The  aborigines  only  retreated  and  disappeared 
the  last  remnant  of  Polish  nationality.  A  little  before  the  invaders.  Achieving  its  independ- 
later,  England  by  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill  ence  while  the  political  theories  of  the  18th 
transferred  the  predominance  in  its  government  century  were  in  vain  seeking  a  lodgment  in 
from  the  territorial  aristocracy  to  the  middle  Europe,  it  was  able  at  once  to  realize  free  in- 
dasB,  from  the  house  of  lords  to  Uie  house  of  stitutions,  unhampered  by  old  traditions  and 
oonmions.    The  government  of  Loids  Philippe,  usages.    Its  oommeroial  enterprise  and  proe- 
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peii^,  territorial  and  numerioal  increase,  and  BtddUioetm  de$  MUtMUen  (i  rolt^  Bona, 

the  diflfaadon  of  some  degree  of  caltare  throogli-  18(M^*9) ;  and  Kortam,  Qis96hiM$  dm  MitUial- 

ont  the  oommimitj,  are  among  its  most  patent  ttn  (2  vols^  Bern,  1836-^7).    Among  the  more 

historical  aspects.    Other  odonies  which  be«  important  general  histories  of  laterperiods  are: 

oame  independent  in  the  first  third  of  this  cen-  SobOll,  Ctnin  d*hUt<nre  des  Staii  BuropSens  de- 

tnry,  most  of  them  adopting  a  republican  gov-  pui$  la  chute  de  V empire  Jtamainjtuqu'en  1789 

emment,  are  Hayti,  the  Argentine  confedera-  (46  yoIs.,  Paris,  1830-'86)  ;  Russell,  ^  Modern 

tion,  Paragnaj,  Chili,  Colombia  (divided  in  1881  Eorope*'  (5  vols.,  London,  1779-^84^  continoed 

into  8  republics,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  to  1856  by  Jones) ;  Schlosser,  OeichiekU  dee 

Ecuador),  Peru  (from  which  Bolivia  separated  aekUehnten  Jahrhttnderte  (2  vohu,  Heidelberg, 

in  1825),  Uruguaj,  the  5  United  States  of  Cen-  1828  ;  4th  enhirged  ed.,  1858  et  eeq,) ;  Alison, 

tral  America  (dissolved  in  1839),  Brazil,  and  ^'History  of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of 

Mexico. — The  histories  of  particular  nations  are  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  Louis 

treated  in  the  articles  under  their  names.    The  Napoleon''  (in  2  series,  Edinburgh,  1888-^59) ; 

following  are  the  most  important  universal  his*  ana  Grervinns,  Oeeehichte  dee  neunwehnten  Jaht' 

tories  :  '*  Universal  History  from  the  Earliest  hunderte  (Benin,  1855  et  eeq,).     The  most  im- 

Aocount  of  Time  to  the  Present,  compiled  from  portant  histories  of  the  Protestant  reformation 

Original  Authors ''  (26  vols.,  London,  1786-  are  those  of  Burnet,  D'Aubign^  Marheineke, 

'66 ,  last  ed.,  60  vols.,  London,  l779-'84;  trans-  Ranke,  and  DOllinger.    To  the  Lutheran  ^'  Mag- 

lated  into  French,  46  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1742-  deburg  Centuries'*  (1559-'74)  were  opposed  the 

HM ;  with  modifications,  126  vols.,  Paris,  1779-  Catholic  **  Ecclesiastical  Annals"  of  Baronius 

'ttl;  translated  into  German,  66  vols.,  1774-  (1588-1607).  More  general  church  histories  are 

1814,  to  which  6  supplementary  vols,  were  those  of  Milner,  Henry,  Potter,  Matter,  Moe- 

■dded);  William  Guthne  and  John  Gray,  ^^Qen-  heim,  SchrOckh,  Senior,  Spittler,  Henke,  Giese- 

end  History  of  the  World"  (12  vols.,  London,  ler,  Neander,  Hase,  Guericke,  Kurtz,  Stolberg, 

1764-'7)  ;    De   Lisle   de   Sales,   ffietoire   dee  Katerkamp,  Ix>cherer,  and  Ritter,  and  the  com* 


ban  and  otliers,  36  vols.,  Paris,  1618-'44) ;  An-  ticfl^  and  culture  of  each  period,  by  Henry  B. 

quetil,  Abreae  de  Vhietoire  tmivenelle  (12  vols..  Smith,  D.D.  (New  York,  1859).    Among  the 

Paris,  1801-'7) ;  Dillon,  Hietaire  unieereelle  (10  principal  histories  of  civilization  are  those  of 

vds.,  Paris,  1814-'21);S&gur,J7tff<nr0ifntr«rs0Z2s  X^xnioti  Hietaire  ghUrale  de  la  eiMieation  en 

(44  vols.,  Paris,  1817  et  eeq,)\  Becker,  Weltge-  Europe  (Paris,  1828-'80);  Wachsmuth,  AUge- 

eehUhte  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1801-'6 ;  continued  by  meine  Culturgeeehiehte  (Leipsic,  1850-^52) ;  and 

Woltmann,  Menzel,  and  Lobell,  14  vols.,  1886-'8 ;  Buckle,  ^  History  of  Civilization  in  England  " 

Ifith  voL  by  Amd,  1855) ;  Johannes  von  Mnller,  (1st  vol.,  London,  1857).  II.  The  multitudinous 

Vierundtwaneig  Bueher  allgemeiner  Gfeehiehte  sources  of  written  history  may  be  generally 

(8  vols.,  Tubingen,  1810) ;  Rotteck,  Allgemeine  classified  as  traditions,  monuments,  memorials, 

Oeeehichte  (9  vols.,  Freiburg,  1813-27;  contin-  testimony,  and  observation.    Traditions  include 

uedbyStegcr,  10  vols.,  1853);  Schlosser,  Weltge-  the  myths  and  legends  which  anticipate  the 

eehiekte  (9  vols.,  Frankfort,  1817-24) ;  Leo,  Lehr-  annals  of  every  people,  which  retain  their  iden- 

huehder  Uhiterealgeeehiehte  {H  yoIs,,  Halle,  1885  tity  and  something  of  their  original  historical 

-'44) ;  and  Cesare  Cantu,  Stcria  unitereale  (85  significance  after  beinff  transplanted  by  migra- 

Tols.,  Turin,  1837- 42 ;  7th  ed.  1842).    The  most  tions  and  transformed  by  poetry,  and  which 

important  general  histories  of  antiquitv  are :  Sir  therefore  aid  in  illustrating  the  genius,  kindred, 

Walter  Raleigli,  *^  History  of  the  World^  (London,  and  early  movements  of  tribes  and  races.    The 

1614:  completed  only  to  167  B.  C);  Rawlinson,  traditions  of  every  ancient  nation  begin  with 

translation  of  Herodotus,  with  annotations  and  oosmogonal,  mythological,  and  poetical  concep- 

fiisertations  (4  vols.,  London,  1858-'60);  RoHin,  tions  of  the  era  of  the  creation  of  the  universe. 

Sietoire  anrienne  (12  vols.,  Paris,  1730  eteeq,);  Monuments  include  all  relics  of  the  past  not 

Kiebuhr,  Alte  Oeeehichte  (S  vols.,  Berlin,  1847-  specially  designed  to  be  commemorative,  but 

'61),  and  other  works;  ana  Duncker,  Oeeehichte  which,  survivinff  their  age,  bear  down  to  poeter- 

dee  Alterthume  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1852-7).    The  ity  with  themselves  some  knowledge  of  events. 

most  important  works  relating  to  mediievnl  his-  Such  are  the  ruins  of  cities,  and  all  antiquities, 

lory  are:    Gibbon,  ** Decline  and  Fall  of  the  as  habiliments,  utensils,  weapons,   sculptures, 

Roman  £mj>ire"  (Q  vols.,  London,  1776-'88) ;  medals,  and  coins.    In  this  cUss  may  be  reck- 

Hallam,  **  \  iew  oi  the  State  of  Europe  in  the  oned  the  philological  and  ethnological  sources, 

Middle  Ages^^  (2  voK,  London,  1818) ;  Koeppen,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  modern 

the  **  World  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.,  with  researches,  by  which  relationsliip  and  migra- 

maps,  New  York,  1856) ;  Schmitz,  ^  History  of  tions  are  inferred  from  comparison  of  the  roots 

the  Middle  Ages"  (London,  1859  et  eeq,) ;  Fron-  of  lauffuages  and  of  physiological  characteris- 

tin,  Annalee  du  m&yen  Age  juequ^a  la  mart  da  tics.    Memorials  indude  inscriptions  on  pillars, 

Charlemagne  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1825) ;  Luden,  AlU  tablets,  medals,  and  coins ;  l^nd  and  diplomatic 

femeine  Oeeehichte  der  Vilker  und  Staaten  dee  docoments,  which  are  originiu  authorities  as  to 

MUieUUer9  (Jena,  ISSl-'S) ;   HthDmanOf  Dtm  ftola;  private  wnre^KKodeDce^  which,  bdng nl- 
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timatelymaae  public  or  laid  before  the  hiatoriaD,  sess  an  imagination  snffidently  powerful  to 
olten  rereals  secret  transactions  and  throws  make  his  narrative  affecting  and  picturesque, 
li^t  on  personal  motives  and  character ;  the  Tet  he  mast  control  it  so  absolotelj  as  to  con- 
newspapers,  which  constitute  a  perpetual  rec-  tent  himself  with  the  materials  which  he  finds, 
ord  of  first  impressions,  and  show  the  manifold  and  to  refrain  from  supplying  deficiencies  by 
phases  and  constant  conflicts  of  public  opinion ;  additions  of  his  own.  He  must  be  a  profound 
contemporary  statements  of  facts,  howsoever  and  ingenious  reasoner;  yet  he  must  possess 
published  and  preserved ;  and  the  more  elab-  sufficient  self-command  to  abstain  from  casting 
orate  writings  properly  called  histories.  Tes-  his  facts  in  the  mould  of  his  hypotheses.  Those 
thnony  and  observation  are  the  sources  of  the  who  can  justly  estimate  these  almost  insuper- 
hJMtorian  who  lives  near  the  events  which  he  able  difficulties  will  not  think  it  strange  that 
records.  In  earlier  periods,  when  the  conduct  every  writer  should  have  failed,  either  in  the 
of  affairs  was  in  Uie  nands  of  a  comparatively  narrative  or  in  the  speculative  department  of 
tdw  persons,  and  when  there  were  few  writings  history.  ...  To  be  a  really  great  historian  is 
or  recondite  sources  of  information,  contem-  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions, 
porary  histories  have  been  written  that  have  Many  scientific  works  are  in  their  kind  absolute- 
maintained  their  eminence  as  artistic  and  an-  ly  perfect.  There  are  poems  which  we  should  be 
thoritative  productions.  K  the  writer  were,  like  inclined  to  designate  as  faultless,  or  as  disfigured 
CsBsar,  the  leading  actor,  or,  like  Comines,  an  only  by  blemishes  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
intimate  associate  of  the  leading  actors,  he  had  genersd  blaze  of  excellence.  There  are  speeches, 
all  the  information  that  was  accessible  in  his  some  speeches  of  DemosUienes  particularly,  in 
own  time,  and  more  than  would  survive  his  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  idter  a  word  with- 
generation.  But  in  recent  times^  when  every  out  alteringit  for  the  worse.  Butweareacquaint- 
public  event  immediately  occupies  thousands  of  ed  with  no  history  which  approaches  to  our  no- 
pens,  when  every  slight  and  private  occurrence  tion  of  what  a  history  ought  to  be ;  with  no  his- 
leaves  its  record  behind  it  in  friendly  epistles,  tory  which  does  not  widely  depart,  eitlier  on  the 
when  every  important  movement  is  preceded  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  ^m  the  exact  line." — 
by  preliminary  conversations  and  correspond-  From  the  earliest  times  the  East  had  its  annals 
ence  that  are  yet  matters  of  unpublished  bi-  and  chronicles.  The  Egyptian  sculptured  lists 
ography,  when  historical  societies  collect  and  of  kings,  with  names,  dates,  and  ^cpl^iatory 
treasure  vast  stores  of  details,  and  when  the  inscriptions,  extend  back  into  the  fourth  de- 
jnatter  written  daily  in  the  English  and  French  cade  of  centuries  B.  0.,  the  remotest  point  yet 
or  English  and  German  languages  on  contem-  -  reached  by  historical  inquiry.  The  annals  of 
porary  events  probably  exceeds  in  quantity  our  the  state  were  written  by  the  priests,  with 
whole  inheritance  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera-  mythical  exaggerations.  From  the  monuments 
tnre,  it  is  alike  impossible  for  the  historian  to  and  sacred  writings  Manetho,  high  priest  at 
have  before  him  all  the  sources  for  the  history  Heliopolis  (about  280  B.  0.),  wrote  in  Greek  a 
of  his  affe,  or  to  conceive  and  arrange  with  history  of  Egypt,  of  which  there  remains  only 
artistic  &\\\  the  multitudes  of  facts  which  per-  a  list  of  the  dynasties  with  a  few  fragments, 
plex  his  imagination  if  not  his  reason.  The  The  kingdoms  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Persia 
picture  is  too  near  the  eye  to  be  seen  except  in  also  had  sculptured  registers  of  their  kings, 
parts,  and  its  grander  features  and  general  rela-  with  records  of  their  military  expeditions,  of 
tions  appear  only  as  it  becomes  distant.  The  treaties,  and  of  the  tributes  paid  by  provinces, 
great  modern  historical  works  are,  therefore.  Of  the  Babylonian  empire,  Berosus,  a  priest  of 
with  scarce  an  exception,  histories  of  the  past.  Belus  (about  276  B.  C),  wrote  a  Greek  history 
The  essential  allies  of  history  are  chronology  of  which  considerable  fragments  remain.  The 
and  geography,  which  define  the  theatre  of  ancient  sculptures,  bearing  in  cuneiform  inscrip- 
events  in  time  and  space.  The  principal  methods  tions  the  history  of  the  regions  of  the  Euphra- 
of  arrangement  are  the  synchronistic,  grouping  tes  and  the  Tigris,  have  recently  been  brought 
together  dl  iho  occurrences  of  a  particular  age,  to  light ;  and  the  effort  to  interpret  them,  as 
and  the  ethnographical,  recounting  separately  well  as  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
the  fortunes  of  a  particular  nation.  Historical  is  now  a  principal  object  of  learned  research, 
writings  vary  in  compass  from  a  single  era,  na-  and  has  already  rescued  long  eras  of  national 
tion,  or  event,  to  universality,  and  in  character  existence  from  the  domain  of  myth  and  fable. 
fh>m  a  table  of  statistics  to  profound  views  of  In  Ohina,  in  every  age  and  under  every  dynasty, 
polity,  religion,  science,  art,  and  popular  moral-  histories  have  been  carefully  written  under  the 
ity — ^from  a  naive,  thoughtless  aescription  of  a  patronage  of  government.  They  form  an  im- 
patent  fact,  to  conceptions  of  final  causes,  of  portant  part  of  the  voluminous  Chinese  litera- 
the  law  of  events,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  his-  ture,  ana  secure  to  the  Chinese  that  minute  and 
tory.  The  requisites  in  the  historian  are  ja  familiar  knowledge  of  their  own  country  for 
habit  of  severe  veracity,  a  constitutional  delight  which  they  are  as  remarkable  as  for  their  igno- 
in  recalling  and  dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  in-  ranee  of  other  countries.  Examples  of  uieir 
tellectuid  endowments  which  shall  enable  him  large  collections  are  the  Shu-king^  compiled 
to  reproduce  and  present  the  course  of  events  from  ancient  records  by  Confucius,  a  history 
at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  unagination.  ''A  of  China  from  2857  to  770  B.  C. ;  and  the  Fen- 
perfect  historian,"  lays  Macanlay,  ^^must  poa-  Han  thung-khaoy  a  complete  geographical,  his- 
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toricil,  and  gtotittiqd  cjdofMftdiA  of  a  period  of  praotioal  a£Qiif&  from  poetir  to  oratory,  from 
40  ceDtnriM,  written  in  ib»  14th  oentnrj  hj  the  wild  soblinnty  of  ufisebTlns  to  tho  rhetorical 
Ma-toan-lin.  Rich  and  interesting  ai  was  the  disonasions  of  Jwipides,  from  the  naive  and 
ancient  literature  of  the  ffindooe,  blossoming  wondrous  narrative  of  Herodotus  to  the  skilftil 
into  an  original  and  peonliar  drama,  they  have  condensation  and  criticism  of  Thnqydides,  who 
am>lied  themselves  little  to  historical  writing,  arranged  his  materials  according  to  general  ideas 
lidng  in  this  respect  the  reverse  of  the  Egyp-  and  a  sagacious  conception  of  causes.  A  con- 
tians  and  the  Chinese.  They  seem  to  be  almost  cise  and  pregnant  style,  giving  rapidity  of  do- 
ineapable  of  strict  historical  conception  and  scription,  a  strict  regard  to  a  umty  of  action 
statement^  and  habitually  treat  the  most  com-  aimmg  at  the  establisnment  of  Athenian  domi- 
mon  facts  in  a  fancifbl  style  and  with  colossal  nation,  and  a  sort  of  forensic  cast  occasioned  by 
axtravagance.  Their  mythological  dironology,  the  free  use  of  public  q>eeches  as  sources,  ana 
hi  which  12,000  years  is  one  of  the  minor  num*  by  the  practice,  borrowed  from  Herodotus,  of 
bers,  is  an  example  of  their  early  historical  no*  developmg  opposite  views,  passions,  and  inter- 
tions,  which  lie  quite  out  of  the  domain  of  his-  ests  in  speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
tory.  The  Greek  historians  before  Herodotus —  of  his  characters,  have  preserved  to  his  work 
Oadmus  of  Miletus,  Acesilans  of  Argos,Hecats&us  an  eminent  place  among  reflective  histories 
oflGletu&PherecydesofLero8,ChiuronofLamp-  and  intellectual  performances.  Xenophon  ri- 
sacus,  Hellanicus  of  ICytilene,  Xanthus  of  Bar-  vailed  his  two  predecessors  in  his  extensive  In- 
dia, and  Dionysius  of  Miletus — are  termed  logo-  tercourse  with  the  world,  in  general  culture,  and 
anthers,  and  all  lived  in  the  century  preceding  in  purity  of  atyle,  but  not  in  dignity  and  force 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  so  practical  of  thought.  His  history  of  the  retreat  of  the 
and  intdlectual  as  the  Oreeks  should  have  10,000,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  and  of 
reached  nearly  the  height  of  its  political  devel-  Grecian  affairs  from  the  close  of  the  narrative 
opment  before  requiring  a  correct  record  of  its  of  Thucydides,  are  best  characterijsed  as  pleasant 
transactions  in  war  and  peace.  The  reason  is  reading.  The  style  of  the  historians  who  suo- 
tbat  until  the  Persian  war  the  real  Hdlonic  oeeded  these  8  masters,  as  £phorus,Theopompua, 
history  could  not  rival  in  interest  the  great  ex-  and  Philistus,  was  corrupted  by  the  influence 
I^oits  of  ^e  mythical  period,  did  not  possess  of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Isocrates.  With  the 
the  charms  with  which  the  imagination  had  extinction  of  proper  Hellenic  politics  by  Philip 
decked  the  heroic  age.  It  was  only  when  of  Macedon,  and  the  change  of  scene  wrought 
Ghreece  came  into  contact  with  the  ancient  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  two  new  ten- 
monarchies  of  the  East,  and  assumed  its  place  dencies  appeared.  The  antiquaries,  or  writers 
■mon^  the  mighty  nations  of  the  earth,  that  its  of  the  AUkide$  (Attio  histories),  of  whom  CU-. 
historical  events  rose  to  a  dignity  comparable  todemus  and  Philochoms  were  the  most  eminent, 
to  that  of  its  poetical  mythology.  And,  doubt-  treated  the  myths,  legends,  worship,  art,  man- 
less,  from  the  lateness  of  the  period  when  Ilel-  ners,  and  customs  of  antiquity,  drawing  their 
knic  literary  art  descended  from  the  ideal  rep-  materials  not  from  the  poets,  out  from  monn- 
resentation  of  gods  and  heroes  to  portraits  of  ments,  inscriptions,  and  tablets.  At  the  same 
real  men,  it  f^ave  to  the  latter  a  nobleness  and  time  nnraeroas  rhetoricians  and  scholars,  as 
beauty  of  outline  which  it  would  not  otherwise  Anaximinea,  Oallisthenes,  Glitarchus,  Nearchus, 
have  attained.  The  mythical  era  was  the  fa-  and  Ptolemy  Soter,  recounted  with  fantastic  ex- 
Torite  subject  of  the  logographers,  though  some  aggerations  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  them  passed  to  contemporary  afOsurs.  Their  assuming  a  declamatory  tone,  and  dbtorting  the 
style  was  rude  and  spiritless,  and  they  never  truth  for  rhetorical  effect.  Timnus,  the  histo- 
aimed  beyond  a  matter-of-fact  record  of  what-  nan  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  was  also  a  rcpresenta- 
ever  they  had  learned.  The  first  who  attempted  tive  of  this  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  In  avow- 
by  ingenious  arrangement  and  beauty  of  style  to  ed  antagonism  to  this  school,  Polybins  (204-122 
produce  an  impression  similar  to  that  made  by  B.  C.)  described  tlie  period  in  which  Rome  tri- 
poetry,  and  who  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  umphed  over  Greece,  boasting  of  his  matter-of- 
mvented  a  sort  of  new  art,  was  Herodotus,  the  ftct  style,  and  producing  the  driest  and  least  en- 
iSUher  of  history.  His  work,  after  nearly  25  tertaining,  though  one  of  the  most  instructive 
oeoturies,  is  still  the  finest  example  of  romantic  of  Greek  histories.  The  same  treatment  pre- 
history, narrating  with  child-like  interest  and  vailed  in  the  universal  history  of  Diodorus  Sic- 
with  a  faultless  taste  the  marvels  of  a  splendid  ulus,  in  the  geographic^  summary  of  Strabo, 
but  little  known  Orient,  and  the  great  conflict  and  in  the  more  artistic  Roman  history  of 
in  which  the  heroism  of  Greece  defeated  the  Dionysius  of  Ilalicamassus,  but  in  the  first  cen- 
wealth  and  power  of  Persian  despotism,  and  tury  A.  D.  was  abandoned  by  Plutarch,  who 
from  which  dates  the  political  and  intellectual  sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  morality 
iupremacv  of  Europe.  The  Persian  war  was  by  recalling  Uie  great  memories  of  the  pant,  and 
iocceedea  by  the  reloponnesian  contest  be-  in  whose  biographies  the  old  poetical  s|)irit  of 
tween  the  belligerent  republics  for  the  hege-  Hellenic  historiography  was  revived.  Hisprinci- 
monic  power  in  Greece,  which  became  the  pal  successors,  in  all  of  whom  the  evil  influence 
theme  of  Tliucydides.  The  impending  interests  of  the  reigning  sophistry  and  rhetoric  is  appa- 
cf  the  conflict  completed  the  mtellectual  revo-  rent,  were  Aniui,  the  imitator  of  Xenophon,  the 
Itttion  of  the  nation  fh»n  mythical  visions  to  ethnographer  Appian,  Dion  CaMius,  whose  mo- 
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del  was  Thnojdidea,  the  antiquary  Pansaniasi  his  style  of  thought  hecame  intensely  snbjeo- 
and  Herodian,  the  last  Greek  historical  writer  tive,  and  he  has  hardly  been  snrpassed  by  any 
worUiy  of  mention  before  the  Byzantine  period,  writer  in  profound  knowledge  and  minute  de* 
The  Byzantine  historians  include  a  long  series  lineation  of  character.  From  the  2d  century 
of  authors  on  the  afBairs  of  the  state  and  the  the  most  important  works  on  Roman  history 
church  for  more  than  1,000  years,  no  one  of  were  written  by  Greeks  in  their  own  language, 
whom  is  esteemed  for  literary  merit,  or  de-  In  a  wilderness  of  names  of  Latin  historians  in 
parted  from  the  circle  of  ideas  which  oonstitnt-  the  2d  and  8d  centuries,  the  most  important 
ed  the  theology  and  the  policy  of  the  court —  are  the  Scriptores  EistoruB  AugtutcBj  emoracing 
The  oldest  historical  records  of  Rome  were  the  imperial  biographies  from  Hadrian  to  Diocletian 
official  and  legal  documents  preserved  in  tem-  (117-284).  Short  and  simple  summaries  began 
pies  and  holy  places.  The  Annalet  P(mt\/ieutn^  to  appear  in  the  4th  century,  as  text  books  for 
caUed  also  Annates  Afaximi,  originated  in  the  re-  pupils ;  such  were  the  compendiums  of  Aure- 
gistration  by  magistrates  of  the  most  important  lius  Victor,  Eutropins,  and  Sextus  Rufus.  The 
events  of  each  year,  and  formed  80  books  when  last  important  history  in  Roman  literature  was 
they  were  discontinued  in  the  time  of  the  Grao-  by  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  (890).  Two  Ghristian 
chi.  The  metrical  ctironicles  of  Nsvins  and  writers,  the  Gallic  presbyter  Sulpicius  SeveruB 
Ennius  preceded  the  lost  Origines  of  the  elder  and  the  Spanish  presbyter  Paulus  Orosius,  may 
Oato,  the  first  Latin  history  and  the  first  im-  be  mentioned  as  forming  the  point  of  transition 
portant  work  of  Latin  prose.  The  compilation  from  classical  to  mediasval  historiography.  With 
fh>m  the  official  annals  by  Scievola  (188  B.  G.),  Cassiodorus,  the  minister  of  Theodoric,  and  Jor- 
and  the  autobiographical  memoirs  of  the  con-  nandes,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Bede,  the  histo- 
auls  Scaurus,  Ruftis,  and  Gatulus,  and  of  the  rians  respectively  of  the  Groths,  Franks,  and 
dictator  Sylla^  were  surpassed  in  literary  merit  Anglo-Saxons,  was  ushered  in  the  era  of  chron- 
by  Sisenna^s  history  of  his  own  times  (70  B.  0.).  icles,  the  type  of  history  peculiar  to  the  mid- 
In  the  following  century  the  historical  art  die  ages.  Every  country,  and  every  consider- 
rapidly  advanced  with  the  general  progress  of  ble  city  and  convent  in  Europe  had  its  spe- 
Rome,  and  three  masters  in  their  respective  cial  chroniclers,  who  often  made  their  suljject 
manners,  C»sar,  Sallust,  and  Livy.  appeared,  the  end  and  mm  of  universal  history.  Min- 
Oiesar^s  narratives  of  his  campdgns  m  Gaul  and  gling  the  drjest  annals  with'  poetical  hyper- 
of  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey  are  boles,  they  are  rarely  esteemed  either  for  style 
models  of  a  pure,  concise,  and,  as  it  may  be  call-  or  thought,  and  become  authorities  only  by 
ed,  soldierly  style.  Sallust  is  elaborately  rheto-  cumulative  evidence. — ^Meantime  more  impor- 
rical,  excelling  in  characterization,  and  perhaps  tant  works  were  written  in  the  East.  Of  Arab 
the  finest  Roman  historical  painter.  The  most  historians,  Orwa  ibn  Sobeir  (died  A.  D.  711) 
splendid  example  of  an  elaborate  Roman  history  wrote  of  the  religious  wars  under  Mohammed 
is  that  of  Livy,  admirable  for  its  rhetorical  vivid-  and  his  early  successors ;  Abu  Giaffiur  Mohammed 
ness  and  grace,  harmonious  grouping,  warmth  ibn  Dshoreir  Faberi  of  Amol  (928),  a  universal 
of  feeling,  and  that  exuberance  of  thought  and  chronicle,  of  which  Elmacinus  largely  availed 
language  which  the  critics  called  Uictea  ubertoi,  himself;  Emad-Eddin  of  Ispahan  (1201),  a  cbron- 
To  exalt  the  dignity  of  his  country,  and  to  pro-  icle  of  the  Se^ooks  in  Persia;  Boha-Eddin  ibn 
duce  striking  pictureusque  effects,  were  bis  two  Sheddad  (1284),  a  full  but  ill-digested  biography 
leading  aims,  in  which  he  happily  succeeded,  ofSaladin;  Elmacinus  of  Egypt  (1278),  a  learned 
and  the  real  truth  was  to  him  a  comparatively  history  of  the  Arabs  from  the  oldest  times;  Abul- 
indifferent  matter.  In  the  first  century,  under  feda  of  Damascus  (1881),  many  learned  works 
the  imperial  despotism,  histories  of  the  court,  of  on  Mohammedan  history ;  Ibn  Khaldim  of  Tu- 
parties,  of  wars,  collections  of  anecdotes,  com-  nis  (1406)  introduced  philosophical  refiections 
pendiums,  discussions,  and  biographies  abound-  on  Arabian  society,  culture,  industry,  and  arts ; 
ed.  Here  belong  the  intellectual  and  lively  Arabshah  of  Damascus  (1450)  narrated  in  po- 
Paterculus,  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  etical  style,  and  with  passionate  hatred  of  nis 
the  silver  Latinity,  the  anecdote  collector  Vale-  hero,  the  exploits  of  Tamerlane ;  and  Dshahi- 
rius  Maximus,  tiie  rhetorician  Quintus  Gurtins  Eddin  Abderrahman  compiled  a  highly  es- 
(the  first  Latin  historian  of  the  expedition  of  teemed  history  of  the  caliphs  to  the  year 
Alexander  the  Great),  Uie  court  biographer  1498.  Among  the  earliest  Persian  historians 
Suetonius,  the  fiorid  Annseus  Florus,  and  Tad-  are  Ala-Eddin  Dshowaini  (1275),  the  chronol- 
tus,  the  greatest  of  Roman  historians.  Thenat-  ogist  Beidahwi,  and  Wossak  (1810),  the  biog- 
mtd  moral  earnestness  and  dignity  of  Tacitus  rapher  of  Genghis  Khan.  Mirkhond  ri498)  corn- 
assumed  a  character  of  lonely  pride  and  pathetic  piled  a  valuable  history  of  the  prophets,  kings, 
introspection  under  the  declining  empire,  and  and  caliphs,  from  old  oriental  traditions.  Older 
the  fundamental  thonght  of  his  narrative  is  than  either  of  these,  and  of  scarcely  less  author- 
the  prevalence  of  moral  and  political  degen-  ity  after  it  leaves  the  mythical  era,  is  the  great 
eracy.  With  no  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Persian  historical  poem,  the  iSAoA  ^afneA  of  Fir- 
popular  or  imperial  virtue,  witnessing  with  fa*  dusi  (1020).  The  best  and  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
taUrtio,  stoical,  and  melancholy  composure  tiie  chroniclers,  Froissart  (1410),  the  romantic  nar- 
disorganized  state,  sulnect  alternately  to  the  ty-  rator  of  the  age  of  chivalry^  may  be  styled  the 
nuiny  of  its  rulers  and  the  vices  of  its  soldiers,  Herodotus  of  modem  historiography.   About  a 
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oentory  later  a{n)eared  the  Mknoireiof  Oominea,  Q^h-esden,  1817) ;  Greiuer,  Die  hitUHtchs  EunU 
aaitentiooA.  diplomatio,  and  aneodotioal,  the  first  aer  Oriechen  (2d  ed.,  Leipno,  1845) :  Waohsmntb, 
example  of  a  style  which  has  been  especially  EfUwurf  einer  Theorie  der  OuchiehU  (Halle, 
popular  in  France,  and  the  Duconi  90pra  Livio  1820) ;  W.  von  Hamboldt,  Ueber  die  Aufgahe 
of  ICacchiaTelH,  who  sough  t  in  the  ancient  world  ds»  OueKichtmehreiben  (Berlin,  1 822) ;  Dancker, 
the  materials  to  illastrate  the  events  of  his  own  De  Eistoria  efusfue  Traetanda  Varia  Jiatiane 
time,  and  was  thus  the  first  writer  of  what  may  (Berlin,  1884) ;  Geryinns,  Grundf&ffe  der  IIu- 
be  called  comparative  history.  From  this  time  torik  (Leipsic,  1887) ;  Roscher,  Klio  (Gdttingen, 
historiography  assumes  its  place  as  a  leading  1842) ;  Vietz,  Dom  Studium  der  aUgemeinen 
d^>artment  of  literature,  and  has  employed  an  Oeeehiehte  (Prague,  1844) ;  Truchsel,  Ueber  doe 
amount  of  genius,  erudition,  and  literary  skill  Weeen  und  Geaetz  der  Oeeehiehte  (Bern,  1857) ; 
which  make  it  the  rival  of  poetry  and  pmloso-  Mably,  Ik  la  maniere  d'eerire  Vhietoire  TParis, 
phy  in  dignity,  interest,  ana  importance.  Its  1782);  Ch&teaubriand,  preface  to  his  £<t<ae«Aw- 
various  phases  and  developments  and  its  best  toriquee  (Paris,  1831) ;  Daunou,  Coure  d'eludee 
achievements  are  treated  m  this  work  in  the  hi$tiriquee{20  yoIs.^ Pans, ISi^et sea.);  BoWng- 
aocounts,  given  in  speciid  articles  and  in  the  ar-  broke,  *^  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  His- 
tides  on  the  literatures  of  different  nations,  of  tory*'  (London,  1751).  III.  The  philosophy  of 
the  greatest  modem  historians ;  as :  in  English —  hi^ry  seeks  the  law  of  human  events,  the  ideal 
Raleigh,  Clarendon,  Burnet,  Hume^Robertson,  formula  which  rules  all  the  forms  of  human  ef- 
CKbbon,  Mitford,  Thirl  wall,  Grote,  Finlay,  Tur-  fort  and  attainment,  the  principle  whose  develop- 
ner,  Lingard,  Arnold,  Mackintosh,  Hallam,  Mil-  ment  creates  nations  anu  civilizations,  the  forces 
man,  Alison,  Carlyle,  Mahon,  Macaulay,  Froude,  and  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  move  the 
Merivale,  Irving,  Bancroft,  Prescott^  Uildreth,  world  onward  to  its  destiny.  It  rises  above 
and  Motley ;  in  French-— Daniel,  De  Thou  any  partial  generalizations,  such  as  theories  of 
(Latin),  Sully,  Bossnet,  Rapin,  Yertot,  Montes-  government,  legislation,  or  political  economy ; 
anien,  Voltaire,  Raynal,  Ancillon,  lacretelle,  above  special  views  of  nations  and  races,  such 
Siamondi.  Lamartine,  Guizot,  Barante,  Mignet,  as  that  the  mission  of  Greece  was  to  exemplify 
Thiers,  Michelet,  Thierry,  Louis  Blanc,  Martin,  the  beautiful  and  that  of  Rome  to  organize  the 
and  S6gur ;  in  German — ^Moscov,J3Qnau,  MOser,  state,  that  the  Semitic  races  originate  religions 
Dohm,  Schiller,  SchrOck,  SchlOzer,  Johannes  von  and  tbe  Indo-European  sciences,  that  the  Celtic 
Mtdler,  Eichhorn,  Niebnhr,  Rotteck,  Heeren,  races  incline  to  monarchy  and  Catholicism  and 
Hamraer-Purgstall,  Zschokke,  Schlosser,  Lap-  the  Teutonic  to  representative  institutions  and 
penberg,  Raumer,  Ranke,  O.  Mdller,  Dahlmann,  Protestantism ;  and  it  grasps  at  final  causes  and 
DOllinger,  GfrOrer,  Woltmann,  Beck,  Bolau,  universal  relations.  A  veritable  philosophy  of 
Gervinus,  Menzel,  Neander,  Savigny,  Ludeu,  history  does  not  stop  short  of  a  theodicsa. 
Pertz,  Droysen,  Bunsen,  Duncker,  Wachsmuth.  That  the  world  is  constituted  and  presided  over 
Scherr,  Klemm,  Waitz.  Monmisen,  Huusser,  and  by  divine  wisdom,  and  that  a  moral  order  pre- 
Z6pfl ;  in  Italian — Malespini,  Giovanni  Villoni,  vails  in  the  fortunes  of  men  and  nations,  has 
Macchiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Bembo,  Yarchi,  been  the  general  faith  of  mankind,  appearing 
Sarpi,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Giannone,  Mura-  alike  in  tlie  philosophies  and  poetry  of  the 
tori,  Matfei,  CoUetta,  Botta,  Cesare  Cantu,  noblest  nations.  Bunsen  sublimely  expresses 
Gualterio,  and  Ranalli ;  in  Spanish— Ilemando  this  thought  in  his  definition  of  universal  his- 
dei  Pulgar,  Sepulveda,  Mendoza,  Ocampo,  Mo-  tory  as  *^  that  most  sacred  epic  or  dramatic 
rales,  Melo,  Ilerrera,  Do  Soils,  Munoz,  Capmany,  poem,  of  which  God  is  the  poet,  humanity  the 
Ferreras,  Quintana,  Navarrete,  and  Torreno ;  nero,  and  the  historian  the  philosophical  inter- 
in  Portuguese — Albuquermie,  Costenheda,  Do  preter."  The  Hellenic  conception  of  a  divine 
Goes,  Bernado  do  Brito,  Luiz  do  Souza,  An-  Nemesis,  the  Hebrew  faith  that  the  divine  prin- 
drade,  and  Correa  de  Serra;  in  Swedish —  ciples  of  their  national  life  should  expand 
Gener,  Fryxell,  Strinnholro,  and  Reuterdahl;  through  the  social  and  political  institutions  of 
in  Danish — Ilolberg,  P.  E.  Mailer,  Petersen,  all  nations,  ultimately  making  this  earth  the 
Pontoppidan  (Latin),  and  Gnindtvig ;  in  Dutch  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
— Uooft,  Hugo  Grotius  (Latin),  Wagcnaar,  Yan  tristic  and  raedia)val  churchmen,  who,  havmg 
Kampen,  Bilderdijk,  Wijn,  and  Groen  van  Prin-  all  hope  in  a  world  to  come  and  little  in  that 
•terer;  in  Russian — Karamsin,  Bolchovitinofi*,  in  which  they  lived,  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
Uihakofi*,  Pogodin,  and  Mihailovski-Danilevski ;  etemitv  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  with  man, 
in  Polish — Naruszewicz,  Niemcewicz,  Lelewel,  were  all  premonitions  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
Bandtke,  Maciejuwski,  Lukaszewicz,  and  Choda-  tory.  The  first  formal  attempt  to  reduce  uni- 
kowski ;  in  Hungarian — Horvuth,  Teleky,  Pr6-  versal  history  to  Law  was  the  DUceure  of  Bos- 
nay,  and  Toldy ;  and  in  modern  Greek,  Phile-  suet  (1681),  in  which,  cpicizing  the  catechism, 
mon  and  Tricoupis. — Among  the  best  works  on  he  bound  the  destinies  of  mankind  to  Judaism 
the  art  of  historical  writing  are  Lucian^  II»ff  h*i  and  Roman  Catholicism,  and  with  his  vast 
'loropmy  Zuyvpo^iy;  Wachler,  Geeehuhte  der  teleological  genius  explained  the  march  of 
hietorUehen  thriehung  und  Kunet  uit  der  Wie-  events  as  the  secret  workings  of  Providence. 
dtrheretellung  der  UterarUehen  Culiur  in  Eu-  Taking  the  Bible  as  a  chart  and  ecclesiastical 
ro9a  (2  voU.,  Gottingen,  1812-'20);  Tittmann,  affairs  as  the  central  highway  of  history-,  he 
Ueber  Erkenntnim  und  Kunet  der  GeeehickU  ranged  all  nations,  ideas,  and  revolutions  under 
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fhb  iMimerof  an  nnintemipted  hierarchj,  and  through  8  degrees — trial,  initiation,  ezpiatioiL 
prodnoed  a  system  rather  than  a.  philosophj.  Prometheus  stole  the  sacred  fire  from  heaven. 
The  theory  of  Boesnet  has  been  applied  wiUi  was  initiated  into  the  secret  of  the  gods,  ex- 
greater  erudition  by  later  chnrch  historians,  and  piated  his  temerity  in  torments;  mankind  as 
appears  in  the  treatment  of  mythology  by  G^r-  represented  in  Adain  yielded  to  temptation,  was 
res,  Gladstone,  and  others,  who  trace  the  most  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  good  and  eyi!, 
significant  myths  and  fables  of  yarioos  nations,  was  redeemed  by  the  expiation  of  Christ.  In 
either  as  of&hoots  or  counterfeits,  to  the  origi-  such  beliefs,  which  he  everywhere  finds  in  pop- 
nal  Hebrew  and  Christian  revelation,  which  ular  songs  and  traditions,  containing  the  8  de- 
was  received  in  its  purity  by  the  church,  the  ments  of  a  trial  to  undergo,  an  enigma  to  divine, 
great  central  fact  in  the  organism  of  history.  The  and  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  he  traces  the  uni- 
Sible  Uius  famished  to  Bossuet  a  theosophical  versal  law  of  human  life,  which  applies  alike  to 
solution  of  the  problem  of  history.  The  first  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race.  Herder 
who  supposed  that  history  bore  within  itself  the  in  his  **  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History 
elements  for  its  own  solution,  which  might  be  of  Mankind''  (1784-'91)  approaches  the  solject 
discovered  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  man  and  in  a  poetic  spirit  'With  reverence  of  the  soul 
the  earth,  nations  and  countries,  and  therefore  and  admiration  of  nature,  he  epicizes  the  antag- 
the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  its  onism  between  the  two,  and  conceives  of  lib- 
proper  sense,  was  Y  ico,  in  his  Scienea  nuova  tory  as  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  the 
(1725).  He  styled  his  new  science  "a  civil  universe  which  enchains  it,  of  the  infinite  over 
theology  of  Divine  Providence.'^  aimed  at  ajiis-  tlie  finite.  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  he 
toricalaemonstration oCProTiaence a poiUnorL  sees  only  new  steps  and  postures  of  the  pilgrim 
and  affirmed  that  the  organic  development  of  spirit  of  humanity,  ever  passing  onwaid  m>m 
great  epochs  furnished  a  stronger  proof  of  moral  its  old  seats  in  which  nature  had  thrown  over 
government,  and  a  brighter  manifestation  of  it  her  mysterious  toils,  ever  seeking  higheirat- 
order,  justice,  and  progress,  than  could  be  sup-  tainments  of  civilization,  yet  ever  an  exile  and  a 
plied  by  any  argument  a  priori,  8tating  firat  prisoner  in  this  world,  belonging  by  its  nature 
the  essential  elements  of  the  common  nature  d  and  its  destiny  to  another  realm.  Climate  and 
man,  and  then  the  various  phases  which  thej  geography  play  leading  parts  ,in  his  explana- 
assume  in  different  nations  and  successive  ages,  tions,  and  with  comprehensive  view  he  aims  to 
he  Bouffht  to  describe  the  ide<d  circle  in  which  link  the  vicissitudes  of  history  with  the  whole 
tiie  refli  world  revolves.  Every  nation  recom-  body  of  the  universe,  and  to  show  that  all  the 
mences  with  the  same  nature  as  its  predeces-  phenomena  of  humanity  are  in  relation  with 
sors  nearly  the  same  seri^  of  revolutions,  de-  the  entire  domain  of  nature,  of  which  they  con- 
yelops  nearly  the  same  faculties,  and  having  stitute  a  special  department.  He  thus  exalta 
completed  nearly  the  same  circle  is  extinguish-  the  share  of  external  nature  in  history,  making 
ed  by  the  same  providential  decrees.  It  is  this  it  create  peculiar  ideas  and  developments  in 
universal  rotation,  these  eor$i  e  Hearti,  whidi  peculiar  localities.  As  his  theory  is  professedly 
has  given  to  Vice's  theory  the  name  of  the  sys-  not  established  upon  meti^hysical  categories^ 
tern  of  historical  returns.  His  chief  merit  lies  but  upon  breadth  of  culture  and  an  instinctive 
in  his  fundamental  idea,  the  application  of  felicity  in  detecting  the  infiuences  of  scenery 
which  is  intermingled  with  unhbtorical  fables  and  the  peculiarities  of  nations,  it  forms  a  theo- 
and  unphilosophical  fimcies.  Law  and  govern-  dicsea  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  rather 
ment,  Greece  and  Rome  assume  an  exaggerated  than  of  the  reason.  The  author  appears  in  it 
prominence  in  his  work,  while  religion,  the  less  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  comprehensive 
Orient,  and  mediseval  and  modem  Europe  are  and  imaginative  thinker,  a  poetical  and  genial 
slighted.  His  conclusions,  too,  are  not  ultimate,  theologian,  and  an  entranced  admirer  of  the 
He  stops  with  the  existence  of  nations,  their  works  of  God.  In  Friedrich  von  SchlegeFs 
common  nature,  and  their  circular  march,  and  *^  Philosophy  of  History'*  (1829X  ^®  fundamen- 
does  not  grasp  the  ensemble  of  history,  human-  tal  idea  is  a  laiAent  that  there  should  be  a  histonr 
ity  itself.  What  becomes  of  the  race  amid  these  at  alL  Man,  he  maintains,  was  created  free,  wiu 
turns  and  returns?  Does  it  advance,  attiuning  a  power  of  choice  between  a  career  among  im- 
from  each  new  epoch  a  higher  idea,  a  truer  historical  blessed  spirits,  who  live  in  free  obedi- 
tendency  ?  Are  its  revolutions  the  steps  in  a  ence  to  the  divine  will,  and  a  course  downward 
grand  march?  Does  it  follow,  as  Goethe  fancied,  to  the  abyss  of  antagonism  with  God.  Hechoee 
a  spiral  line?  If  its  development  be  progres-  the  latter,  and  history  is  a  narrative  of  his  return 
rive,  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  pi^^gress,  from  this  apostasy,  a  recital  of  the  developments 
and  to  what  destiny  does  it  lead?  These  ques-  by  which  he  is  to  recover  his  original  state.  It 
tions,  which  suggest  the  goal  at  which  Bossuet  begins  with  a  primftive  revelation,  and  ends 
ventured,  were  avoided  by  Vice.  The  system  of  with  the  last  judgment.  The  means  of  rehabil- 
Yico  was  revived  and  modified  into  a  mystical  itation  is  the  church,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
doctrine  by  Ballanche  in  his  Palingenhie  iociale  God  planted  on  the  earth.  Some  nations  wan- 
(1887),  in  which  decay  and  rehabilitation  are  dered  completely  away  from  the  revealed  knowl- 
exalted  into  the  two  grand  dogmas  not  only  of  edge,  others  retained  traces  of  it,  the  Hebrews 
history  but  of  psychology.  Every  individual  preserved  it  in  its  purity.  Christianity  came  to 
and  every  natioii  revolves  toward  its  p«rfectio&  InAise  new  energy  into  it,  to  spread  it  over  the 
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eartb,  to  introdooe  in  ito  triumph  a  imiTenal  ihall  know  itself  as  all  truth  and  oontain  within 

nhabilitatioD.  Bat  tiie  genios  of  evil  sowed  the  itself  all  the  historjand  resolts  <^  the  natural 

seed  of  revolt  even  in  Uie  hosom  of  Uie  Ohria-  and  intellectaal  universe.    The  absolute  idea 

tian  church.    The  individualism,  rationalism,  mauifests  itself  not  under  national  forms,  but  in 

and  free  inquiry  of  the  Protestant  centuries  are  the  three  domains  of  art,  religion,  and  philosophy, 

an  inspiration  of  Antichrist    The  insurrectiou-  — The  most  important  works  on  the.  philosophy 

ary  movement  which  impelled  the  Ghibellines  of  history  are  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 

and  the  reformers  reached  its  climax  in  the  of  Vico,  Herder,  Sclilegel,  and  Hegel.    See  also 

IVoioh  revolution ;  firom  which  time  begins  a  Bosenkranz,  Was  die  DeuUehen  gethan  hahen 

reaction  in  favor  of  submission  to  positive  re-  JUr  die  PhtUmophie  der  Ge$ehiehte  ;  Gutzkow, 

lig^on,  and  to  the  triple  authority  of  ftdher^  ZurPhiloiophieder  Ge9chiehte(H.ejnhnrK^lSS6); 

priest,  and  king.    The  absolute  dominion  of  Roux-Lavergne,  La  philoiophie  eatholique  de 

these  8  vicars  of  the  Deity  is  the  end  of  history.  Vhutoire  (li^O) ;  and  Bnnsen,  '^  Outlines  of  the 

Then  the  infinite  plant  of  humanity  will  have  re-  Philosophy  of  Universal  History''  (2  vols.,  Lon- 

mmed  its  normal  state,  and  individual  life  will  don,  1864). 

be  a  pure  and  divine  vegetation.    Hegel's  "Phi-        HXTGHCOCE,   Edwabd,   D.D.,  LLD.,  an 

loeophy  of  History''  (1822-'87)  presented  the  American  clergyman  and  geologist,  bom  in 

soDJect  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  a  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  24, 1798.    He  was  princi- 

system  of  thought  logically  elaborated  to  its  palof  the  academy  in  his  native  place  from  1815 

minutest  details.    Hisfundamentalprincipleis:  to  1818;  pastor  of  the  Congregational  charch 

Wa$  wirhUch  ist^  Ut  verrU^nftiffy  **  Whatever  ex-  in  Oonway,  Mass.,  from  1821  to  1825 ;  professor 

ftrts,  exists  by  process  of  reason."    Reason  is  at  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Amherst 

once  the  infinite  material  and  the  infinite  form-  college  from  1825  to  1845 ;  president  of  Amherst 

ative  power  of  history.    History  is  the  objective  college  and  professor  of  natural  theology  and  ge- 

detfelopment  of  the  divine  idea  of  Uie  reason,  ology  from  1845  to  1854 ;  and  at  the  age  of  66 

whose  essential  characteristic  is  freedom,  ana  still  fills  (1860)  his  favorite  professorship.    He 

the  condition  of  whose  existence  is  to  know  it-  was  appointed  state  geologist  of  Massachusetts  in 

sdf^  to  become  self-conscious.    At  the  founda-  1880,  of  the  first  di^ct  of  New  York  in  1886, 

tkm  of  every  considerable  aggregate  of  nations,  and  of  Vermont  in  1857.    He  was  for  several 

of  every  important  stadium  of  history,  lies  some  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 

eharacteristic  idea,  some  phase  and  gn^e  of  the  agriculture,  and  ipras  soHcited  to  become  secre- 

progressive  development  of  reason.    To  realize  tary  of  the  board.    In  1850  he  was  comrais- 

these  grades,  to  pass  these  moments  of  transi-  sioned  by  the  government  of  his  native  state 

tion,  and  to  arrive  at  a  full  consciousness  of  to  examine  the  agricultural  schools  in  Europe, 

itself  as  the  eternal  truth  and  the  absolute  real-  The  son  of  poor  parents,  and  enjoying  very 

ity,  is  the  boundless  impulse  of  the  world-spirit,  limited  means  of  early  schooling,  he  educated 

the  goal  of  its  restless  striving.    Three  stages  himself  and  attained  to  his  present  position  by 

and  states  of  development  mark  this  historic  ef-  his  own  exertions.    His  life  has  been  in  a  great 

Ibrt.    The  first  is  tne  oriental  world,  the  realm  measure  identified  with  the  history  of  Amherst 

of  faith,  obedience,  and  despotism,  where  gor-  college.     Gonnected  with  it  almost  from  the 

geous  empires  are  constituted  with  all  rational  beginning,  and  struggling  with  it  under  the  pe- 

ordinanoes  and  arrangements,  but  in  such  a  way  cuniary  embarrassments  which  nearly  crushed 

that  one  individual  sJone,  the  sovereign,  is  con-  it  during  the  administration  of  his  predecessor, 

•dons  of  freedom,  realizes  the  idea  of  the  spirit,  in  his  own  presidency  of  10  years  he  procured 

and  all  the  others  revolve  around  him  only  as  for  it  buildings,  apparatus,  and  funds  to  the 

substances  and  accidents.    The  second  is  the  amount  of  $100,000.  doubled  the  number  of 

Greek  and  Roman  world,  with  its  aristocracy,  students,  and  establislied  it  on  a  solid  pecuniary 

democracy,  and  slavery,  in  which  some  know  as  well  as  literary  and  scientific  basis.    He  b^ 

their  freedom,  and  individualities  are  formed ;  gan  his  career  as  an  author  by  the  preparation 

presenting  in  Greece  the  free  individual  condi-  of  an  almanac,  which  he  conducted  for  4  years 

tionedonlyby  beauty,  the  idea  Joyously  and  har-  (1815-^8),  and  the  publication  of  a  tragedy, 

moniously  expressing  itself  in  matter  and  creat-  the  **  Downfall  of  Bonaparte'^  (1815).     He  has 

ing  art ;  presenting  in  Rome  the  free  individual  since  published  more  than  20  volumes,  beside 

In  confiict  with  the  abstract  universality  of  the  numerous  sermons,  addresses,  tracts,  and  arti- 

state.    The  third  is  the  Christian.  German,  or  cles  in  the  scientific  and  literary  Journals.    His 

modem  world,  in  which  all  know  tneir  freedom,  earliest  scientific  publications  were  the  ^*  Geol- 

in  which  the  idea  seeks  for  harmony  in  itself,  in  ogy  oL  the  Connecticut  Valley"  (1828),  and  a 

the  inner  life  of  the  individual,  and,  by  being  ^^  Catalogue  of  the  PUnts  within  Twenty  Miles 

purified  and  elevated  intd  universality,  exalts  of  Amherst"  (1829).    He  next  became  particu- 

nim  into  a  divine  personality.    Thus  the  empire  larly  interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 

of  spirit  is  inaugurated.    The  long  and  painfdl  In  the  course  of  2  or  8  years  published  a  pri;^ 

efforts  of  modem  history  are  required  to  estab-  essay  on  the  "  Wine  Question,"  an  '*  Argument 

lish  its  reign.    The  renaissance  was  the  dawn,  for  early  Temperance"  (reprinted  in  London), 

the  reformation  the  morning,  and  the  French  and    **  Dyspepsia   Forestalled   and   Resisted " 

revolution  the  midday  of  this  last  period  in  the  (1881).  afterward  enlarged  and  reprinted  under 

progress  of  the  idea  toward  its  goal,  when  it  the  title  of  ^'Leotores  on  Diet,  Regimen,  and 
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EmploTment^    To  the  same  class,  though  of  a  the  war  department  with  the  saperintenclence 

later  date  (1850),  belongs  the  '^Historj  of  a  of  the  north-west  Indian  department.  He  served 

Zoological  Temperance  Convention  in  Central  in  Florida  against  the  Incuans,  and  in  the  war 

Afiicai''  a  volume  illostratine  the  aothor^s  fimoy,  with  Mexico,  where,  having  attained  the  rank  of 

wit,  and  humor.    In  the  sphere  of  practical  re-  lientenant-colonel,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gren. 

ligion  may  be  mentioned  *^  A  Wreath  for  the  Scott,  and  was  appointed  acting  inspector-gen- 

Tomb"  (1839),  '^  Lectures  on  the  Peculiar  Phe-  eraL    In  the  course  of  the  campiugn  of  1847  he 

nomena  of  the  Four  Seasons**  (1850),  and  *^  Me-  received  two  brevets,  one  as  colonel  and  an- 

moir  of  Mary  Lyon**  (1851).    In  his  favorite  other  as  brigadier-general.    At  the  close  of  the 

science,  his  successive  *^  Reports  on  the  Geology  war  he  travelled  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  year, 

of  Massachusetts**  (1 833-*5-*8-*41),  published  dy  and  on  his  return  home  he  was  sent  to  the  Pacific 

the  state,  and  ^^Ulustrations  of  Surface  (}eol-  coast,  as  military  commandant  of  the  Pacific  divi- 

o^**  (1857),  published  by  the  Smithsonian  in-  don.  He  returned  to  the  eastern  states  in  1854^ 

Btitution,  are  invaluable  repositories  of  facts ;  and  the  following  year  voluntarily  resigned  his 

while  the  *^  Elementary  Greology,**  which  has  commission.    In  1855  he  printed  for  private  cir- 

passed  through  25  editions  in  America,  and  culation  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  his  opinion 

one  third  of  that  number  in  England,  has  re-  that  genuine  alchemy  was  not  an  art  for  makinff 

ceived  the  public  recognition  as  a  standard  gold,  but  that  the  alchemists  were  students  of 

text  book.     But  the  department  in  which  man,  whose  perfection  was  symbdiz^  by  their 

Dr.  Hitchcock  has  gained  the  greatest  celeb-  *'  philosopher*s  stone.**    He  subsecmently  pub* 

rity  as  a  writer  is  that  of  natunu  theology,  and  liuied  "  Remarks  upon  Alchemy  and  the  Alche- 

especially   the   connection    between   geology  mists**(12mo., Boston,  1857), and** Swedenborg 

and  religion.    His  **  Religion  of  Geology  and  a  Hermetic  Philosopher**  ^ew  York,  1858.) 

its  connected  Sciences**  (1851)  was  issued  in  HITCHCOCK,  Peteb,  an  American  jurist, 

two  simultaneous  editions  in  London,  and  has  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Oct.  19, 1781,  aied  in 

had  a  very  wide  circulation  on  both  sides  of  the  Painesville,  Ohio,  May  11, 1853.    He  was  grad* 

Atlantic.    Dr.  Hitchcock  suggested  as  well  as  uated  at  Yale  college  in  1801,  was  admitted  to 

executed  the  geological  survey  of  Massachusetts,  the  bar  in  1803,  and  removed  to  Burton,  Geausa 

the  first  not  only  in  the  long  series  of  scientific  co.,  Ohio,  in  1806.    He  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 

surveys  in  the  United  States,  but  the  first  sur-  house  of  representatives  in  1810.  and  to  the 

yey  of  an  entire  state  under  the  authority  of  senate  of  9hio  in  1812  and  1815,  ana  was  speaker 

ffovernment  in  the  world.    The  American  geo-  of  that  body  in  the  session  of  1815-*16;  was 

logical  association  (now  the  scientific  associa-  elected  in  1816  a  representative  in  congress,  and 

tioiO  was  originated  at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  served  two  years ;  was  again  elected  a  member 

its  first  president.    Among  numerous  instances  of  the  senate  of  Ohio  in  1833,  and  presided  over 

of  his  originality  in  starting  new  doctrines,  that  house  as  speaker  during  the  session  of 

or  new  arguments,  in  natural  theology,  may  be  1834-*5 ;  and  in  1850  was  elected  a  member  of 

mentioned  his  mode  of  answering  the  objection  the  convention  which  formed  a  new  constitu- 

to  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  his  proofs  from  tion  for  Ohio.    He  was  commissioned  a  Judge 

geology  of  the  benevolence  of  Grod,  of  special  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  Feb.  5, 1819,  for 

grovidence,  and  of  special  divine  interposition  a  term  of  7  years,  and  held  the  office  by  succee- 

I  nature ;  and  his  telegraphic  system  of  the  sive  reappointments,  except  in  the  5  years  1888 

universe.    Dr.  Hitchcock  was  the  first  to  give  a  -*5  and  1842-*5,  until  Feb.  9,  1852,  when  his 

scientific  exposition  of  the  fossil  footprints  of  term  was  closed  by  the  operation  of  the  new 

the  Connecticut  valley,  and  with  himichnology  constitution.    His  whole  service  as  a  Judge,  in 

as  a  science  began.   With  scarcely  an  exception,  a  court  of  the  highest  Jurisdiction,  was  28  years, 

specimens  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  these  for  6  years  of  which  he  was  chief  Judge,  from 

remuns  are  in  his  cabinet  at  Amherst,  and  the  which  high  office  he  retired  at  the  age  of  70. 

"  Ichnology  of  New  England,**  published  by  the  HTTZIG,  Febdinand,  a  German  biblical  critic 

Massachusetts  legislature  in  1858,  is  chiefiy  ade-  and  orientalist,  bom  in  Baden,  June  23, 1807. 

scription  and  illustration  of  his  own  collections.  He  was  graduated  at  GOttingen  in  1829,  and  in 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Allen,  an  American  1833  was  called  to  Zurich  as  professor  of  theol- 

officer  and  author,  bom  in  Vergennes,  Vt.,  May  ogy  with  special  reference  to  the  exegesis  of  the 

18,  1798.    His  father  was  Samuel  Hitchcock,  Old  Testament,  but  his  lectures  soon  comprised 

one  of  the  circuit  Judges  of  the  United  States  the  New  Testament  and  the  Semitic  and  other 

nnder  tlie  administration  of  President  Washing-  oriental  languages.    Hitzig*s  fame  as  a  biblical 

ton ;  and  bis  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  cele-  scholu*  rests  mainly  on  his  *^  Translation  and  In- 

brated  Ethan  Allen.    He  was  graduated  at  West  terpretation  of  the  Fropliet  Isaiah**  (Heidelberg^ ' 

Point  in  1817,  entering  the  corps  of  artillery  as  a  1833).     A  translation  with  a  historicoHsritic^ 

3d  lieutenant.    He  was  subsequently  transferred  commentary  of  the  Psalms  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg, 

to  the  infantry  at  his  own  request,  and  was  soon  1835-*6)  was  followed  by  several  works  on  the 

promoted.    He  was  placed  on  duty  as  an  officer  prophets.    Of  his  other  works  may  be  mention- 

of  the  military  academy  in  1824,  and  in  1829  he  ed :  **  The  Invention  of  the  Alphabet**  (Zurich, 

became  the  military  commandant  of  the  corps  1840)  ;  *'  Earliest  History  ana  Mvthology  of 

of  cadets,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  the  Philistines**  (Lepsic,  1845);  and  "Abridged 

1888.    From  1887  to  1840  he  was  charged  by  Manual  for  the  Old  Teatament**  (Lepsic,  1865). 
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HNEWKOWSEY,  Sebastian,  a  Bohemian  afterward  began  the  study  of  law,  which  he 

nt,  bom  in  Zebrak,Karoh  10, 1770,  died  Jane  abandoned  after  having  received  the  degree 
&i7.  He  holds  a  conspicnoos  position  among  of  LLB.  In  1785  he  was  admitted  to  orders, 
the  regenerators  of  CecMc  poetiy,  by  his  inflo-  and  received  from  hia  &ther  the  appointment 
enoe  upon  other  literary  men,  and  by  his  own  of  chancellor  of  Winchester.  Ho  was  chaplain 
writings,  among  which  are  dramatic  and  poetical  to  the  honseholds  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
works,  an  epic  entitled  "  The  Bohemian  War  the  princess  dowager,  prebendary  of  Winches- 
of  MaidensJ*'  and  a  poem  on  Fanst  ter,  rector  of  St  liUry^s  near  Sonthampton  and 
.  HO ADLET,  BcxjAMnr,  an  English  prelate,  of  Overton,  and  master  of  St.  Cross.  He  wrote 
born  in  Westerham,  Nov.  14,  1676^  died  in  severd  poems  contained  in  Dodsley's  collection, 
Ohelsea,  April  17,  1761.  After  leaving  Gam-  and  was  the  author  of  "Lovers  Revenge,*'  a 
bridge,  he  was  for  some  years  lecturer  of  St  pastoral  (1787) ;  "  Jephtha,'*  an  oratorio  (1737) ; 
Mildred^  and  in  1704  was  settled  as  rector  of  a  "  Phosbe,''  a  pastoral  (1746) ;  and  ''  The  Force 
church  in  London.  He  soon  made  himself  of  Truth,*^  an  oratorio  (1764).  He  wrote  the  6th 
known  as  a  champion  of  liberal  opinions  in  act  of  lOller's  ^^  Mahomet,''  is  supposed  to  have 
his  controversies  with  Atterbury  and  the  high  had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  his  brother's 
ohurdi  party ;  and  his  '^  Measure  of  Obedience,"  "  Suspicious  Husband,''  revised  lillo's  ^*  Arden 
on  the  aoctrine  of  non-remstance,  so  pleased  the  of  Feversham,"  and  left  a  number  of  dramatic 
commons,  in  1709,  that  they  petitioned  the  pieces  in  MS.  He  also  edited  his  father's  works, 
queen  for  his  preferment,  but  she  gave  no  HOANG-HAI.  See  Tnxow  Ska. 
heed  to  the  request  On  the  accession  of  (George  HOANG-HO  (Yellow  river),  called  by  the 
L,  however,  he  was  promoted  successively  to  Thibetans  Rmatchu,  by  the  Mongols  Kara- 
the  sees  of  i3angor  in  1715,  Hereford  in  1720,  mnren  or  Ehatnn-gol,  a  river  in  Ohina,  said 
Salisbury  in  1728,  and  Winchester  in  1784^  In  to  be  the  6th  in  the  world  in  length.  It  rises 
1717,  while  bishop  of  Bangor,  he  preached  his  in  Tartary  in  the  territory  of  Koko-nor,  about 
oelebrated  sermon  on  the  words:  ^^Mjr  kingdom  lat  85""  80^  K,  long.  96**  £.,  1,290  m.  distant 
is  not  of  this  world,"  which  gave  nse  to  the  in  a  straight  line  firom  its  mouth,  although  its 
famous  '^  Bangorian  controversy,"  in  which  whole  course,  including  windings,  is  estimated 
Hoadley  asserted  the  supreme  authority  of  by  Bitter  to  exceed  2,480  miles.  Its  sources 
Christ  as  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  he  have  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Ac- 
had  not  delected  his  power,  as  absent  temporal  cording  to  Ghinese  accounts,  it  takes  its  rise 
mlers  sometimes  do,  to  any  persons  as  his  vice-  from  two  small  lakes  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
gerents  or  deputies.  In  these  positions  he  was  Bayan  Kara  mountains,  and  is  known  at  first 
assailed  by  many,  and  especially  by  William  as  the  Tshi-piog-ho  (river  with  red  banks).  It 
Law,  the  champion  of  authoritv  both  in  church  passes  through  the  lake  Oling-hd,  and,  receiv- 
and  state,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  of  his  oppo-  ing  then  the  name  of  Hoang-ho,  flows  S.  £.  and 
nents.  The  discussion  became  so  violent  in  the  K  through  a  valley  formed  between  the  W. 
conyocation  that  that  body  was  prorogued  in  part  of  the  Peling  range  and  the  £.  extremity 
1717,  and  not  again  permitted  to  meet  for  the  of  the  Bayan  Kara,  until  it  reaches  the  Chinese 
despatch  of  business.  His  writings^  which  are  frontier  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  province  of 
numerous,  were  collected  and  published  by  his  Se-chuen.  Sweeping  around  the  foot  of  the 
son  John  Hoadley  (8  vols.  foL,  London,  1778^.  Bayan  Kara,  it  now  flows  westward  about  120 
Akenside  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  his  m.  along  the  N.  base  of  that  range,  after  which 
memory. — Benjamin,  M.D.,  son  of  the  preced-  it  agiun  doubles  upon  its  course  with  a  long 
ing,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1705,  died  in  curve  toward  the  N.  and  E.,  and  crosses  the 
Chelsea,  Aug.  10, 1757.  He  entered  Cambridge  frontier  into  the  Chinese  province  of  Ean-su. 
April  8, 1722,  was  graduated  doctor  in  medicine  Its  banks  up  to  this  point,  a  distance  of  nearly 
in  1729,  and  then  settled  in  London,  where  his  700  m.  from  its  source,  are  steep  and  rocky, 
professional  success  was  such  that  in  1742  ho  and  the  country  throuch  which  it  flows  is  in- 
received  the  appointment  of  physician  to  his  habited  almost  solely  by  nomadic  tribes.  No 
migesty's  household.  Four  years  later  he  be-  towns  are  passed  on  this  part  of  its  course, 
came  physician  to  the  household  of  the  prince  After  entering  Ean-su  its  valley  presents  more 
of  Wales,  continuing  to  hold  both  offices  at  the  of  the  aspect  of  civilization.  Its  volume  b  now 
•ame  time,  although  the  prince  was  not  on  good  swelled  by  numerous  large  tributaries,  of  which 
terms  with  his  father.  Having  already  achiev-  the  Tahia  and  Tatung  are  the  most  considerable. 
ed  a  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters  by  sev-  At  Lan-chu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  it 
eral  scientific  lectures  and  papers,  he  produced  reaches  the  great  wall,  along  which  it  fiows  EL, 
in  1747  his  comedy  of  **Tne  Suspicious  IIus-  N.,  and  N.  £.,  and  near  the  city  of  Ning-heea 
band,'^  which  ranks  amongthe  most  entertain-  separates  into  a  labyrinth  of  branches,  which 
ing  on  the  English  stage.  He  assisted  Hogarth  reunite  on  the  borders  of  the  Ortous  desert,  on 
in  his  '*  Analysis  of  Beauty,*'  and  in  1756  pub-  the  N.  side  of  the  wall.  After  a  course  of 
lislied  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson  '^  Obser-  about  850  m.  in  Mongolia,  daring  which  it  forms 
vations  on  a  Series  of  Electrical  Experiments.**  the  W.  and  N.  boundaries  of  the  Ortous  conn- 
— John,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Lon-  try  and  is  again  divided  for  a  time  into  many 
don,  Oct  8,  1711,  diea  March  16,  1776.  He  branches^  it  mdces  a  sharp  bend  from  £.  to  S.^ 
was  ednoated  at  Haokn^  and  Cambridge^  and  recroasea  the  wall,  and  flows  along  the  W.  boon- 
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daij  of  the  province  of  Shan-si,  separating  it  In  the  npper  part  of  its  conrse  its  waters  are 

fbom  Ortons  and  from  the  province  of  Shennri.  dear ;  the  jellow  tinge  on  aoconnt  of  which  it 

It  is  Joined  daring  this  southern  coarse  hj  va-  is  named  is  acquired  on  its  ^ssage  through  a 

rioos  small  affluents.    From  Ning-heea  thus  &r  clayey  soil  on  the  frontiers  of  Kan-su.    Its  basin 

its  left  bank  is  bordered  by  mountain  ranges,  covers  an  area  of  about  700,000  sq.  m. 

those  of  Holang-shan  and  In-shan  lying  between  HO  ARE,  Sm  Riohard  Colt,   an  English 

the  Ortous  and  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  and  topographer  and  antiquary,  bom  Dec.  0,  1768. 

another  ridge  belonging  to  the  province  of  died  May  10,  18S8.    ^ing  very  wealthy,  he 

Shan-si.    Along  the  borders  of  this  provinoe  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  art,  to  avoid 

tiie  Hoang-ho  is  imperfectly  known.    The  Jes-  the  tedium  of  an  idle  life.    He  travelled  ezten- 

uit  missioDaries  relate  that  it  is  obstructed  by  sively  on  the  continent,  and  published  an  ac- 

cataracts,  tlie  position  of  which  is  not  laid  down,  count  of  his  tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily.    He 

and  its  coarse  is  so  rapid  that  little  use  can  be  afterward  visited  Wales  and  Ireland,  wluch  he 

made  of  it  for  navigation^  except  toward  the  S.  illustrated  with  pen  and  pencil.     His  chief 

part  of  the  province.    In  laL  40°  80'  N.  it  is  work,  however,  is  his  history  of  Wiltshire,  an- 

800  feet  wide,  and  about  40  or  50  m.  further  cient  and  modem.   The  author  did  not  live  to 

down  its  width  is  1,200  or  1,400  feet.    Its  vfd-  complete  it.    He  printed  several  other  works 

ley  is  here  fertile  and  well  cultivated.    At  the  forprivate  circulation. 

S.  W.  extremity  of  Shan-si  the  Hoang-ho  meets  HOARE,  William,  an  English  historical  and 

the  Hoei-ho  flowing  eastward,  and  being  Joined  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Eye,  near  Ipswich, 

by  that  river  makes  a  sharp  turn  in  the  same  about  1707,  died  in  Bath  in  1792.    He  paintea 

direction,  flows  through  the  provinces  of  Ho-  portraits  of  Pitt,  Grenville,  Lord  Ohesterfidd, 

nan,  Shan-tung,  and  Kiang-su,  with  a  slight  de-  the  duke  of  NewcasUe.  and  other  distinguished 

viation  first  toward  the  N.  and  then  toward  the  men  of  the  age,  and  also  several  altarpieces  for 

S.,  and  enters  the  Tellow  sea  by  a  broad  estu-  churches  in  England.    He  was  one  of  the  ori- 

aiy  in  lat.  34°  K.,  long.  120°  E.,  about  150  m.  ginal  members  of  the  royal  academy,  and  for 

N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang.    Af-  many  years  contributed  regularly  to  its  eidiibi- 

ter  the  junction  of  the  Hoei-ho  the  Hoang-ho  tions. — Pbixce,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and 

flows  for  about  150  m.  through  a  hiUy  country,  an  author  and  artist,  bom  in  Bath  in  1754,  died 

and  then  enters  the  great  lowlands  of  northern  in  Brighton  in  1834.    He  studied  in  the  royal 

China.    Here,  accoi^ing  to  ancient  accounts,  academy,    and    subsequently   under    Raphael 

it  formerly  separated  into  two  branches,  the  Mengs  at  Rome.    In  1799  he  succeeded  Boswdl 

northern  and  more  considerable  of  which  flowed  as  foreign  secretary  to  the  royal  academy.    He 

into  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee.     There  are  not  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 

wanting  indications  in  the  phyncal  aspect  of  dramatic  pieces,  the  chief  of  which  are :  "  Such 

the  country  that  this  was  the  case.      Vast  Things  Were,'^  a  tragedv,  performed  in  1788 ; 

morasses  are  found  N.  of  the  present  channel  ''  No  Song,  No  Supper,^  a  comic  opera  (1790) ; 

of  the  river,  and  it  has  been  congectured  that  '^The  Cave  of  Trophonius^  (1791)  ;    ^^Dido, 

the  Wei-ho,  which  rises  in  these  swamps  and  Queen  of  Carthage*' (1792);  "The  Prize**  (1798): 

finds  its  way  to  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee  through  "My  Grandmother**  (1793) ;  "The  Three  ai^ 

the  Pei-ho,  occupies  the  bed  of  the  N.  arm  of  the  Deuce**  (1795) ;  "Lock  and  Key**  (1796)  ; 

the  Hoang-ho.    It  is  certain  that  the  Hoang-ho  "Mahmoud**  (1796);    "Julia**  (1796);    "A 

is  constantiy  undergoing  great  changes.    For  Friend  in  Need**  (1797);  "  Chains  of  the  Heart** 

500  m.  of  its  lower  course  its  bed,  acoordinff  to  (1802) ;  "  Partners**  (1805) ;  "  Something  to  Do** 

the  French  missionary  Hue,  is  higher  than  (1808).    He  published  in  1806  "An  In'quiry 

the  surrounding  plain,  and  in  consequence  of  into  the  Requisite  Cultivation  and  Present  State 

the  accumulation  of  mud  is  continually  rising,  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England.** 

Dikes  are  built  at  an  enormous  expense  to  HOBART,  John  Hknby,  D.D.,  an  American 

confine  it  within  bounds,  and  the  cost  of  these  clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

embankments  in  a  single  year  (1779)  was  no  church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  oom  in 

less  than  $8,000,000.     Nevertheless  frightful  Philadelphia,  Sept.  14,  1775,  died  in  Auburn, 

inundations  sometimes  occur,  and  the  emperor  N.  Y.,  Sept  10,  1830.    His  ancestors,  in  1668, 

Kien-long  declared  to  Lord  Macartnev  that  the  had  emigrated  from  Norfolk,  England,  and  set- 

Hoang-ho  river  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  tied  in  Hingham,  Mass.    His  father,  Enoch  Ho- 

the  cares  of  government.   A  canal  was  built  by  bart,  was  commander  of  a  merchant  ship.    In 

this  emperor  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  1788  he  entered  the  college  of  Philadelphia, 

the  stream,  extending  from  Y-fong-hien  in  Ho-  whence  in  1791  he  was  transferred  to  Princeton 

nan  to  an  arm  of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu^  a  distance  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1798.    At 

of  over  100  m.    This  lake  communicates  with  first,  owing  to  some  family  considerations^  Mr. 

the  Hoang-ho  about  70  m.  from  its  mouth.  Hobart  reluctantiy  undertook  to  fit  himself  for 

Embankments  are  necessary  even  on  the  bor-  the  duties  of  a  merchant  in  the  counting  house 

ders  of  the  Ortous  desert    M.  Hue,  who  crossed  of  his  brother-in-law ;  but  finding,  after  no  Ions 

the  river  at  that  place  in  Nov.  1846,  found  the  experience,  that  his  tastes  and  inclinations  lea 

adjacent  country  inundated,  although  it  was  him  in  another  direction,  he  resolved  to  enter 

the  dry  season.    About  40  m.  from  its  mouth  upon  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry, 

the  Howg-ho  ia  croased  by  the  grand  oanal.  Skiving  at  thb  time  an  invitation  to  a  tutor- 
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ship  At  Prinoeton,  he  aooepted  the  poet,  and  be-  duurge,  he  pnblished  in  London,  in  1824, 2  toI- 

Sa  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  Jan.  1796.  At  umes  of  his  discourses,  which  had  been  preach- 
e  same  time  he  studied  theology  under  the  di-  ed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  |>arochial  duty.  He 
rection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  SmiUi,  the  presi-  returned  home  in  1825.  His  first  sermon  after 
dent  of  the  college.  In  the  spring  of  1798  he  his  arrival  was  glowing  and  patriotic  to  an  un- 
resigned  his  tutorship  and  removed  to  Philadel-  usual  degree ;  and  though  it  may  be  true  that 
phia,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the  the  exceptions  of  the  English  to  its  freeness  of 
•opervision  of  Bishop  White,  by  whom  he  was  tone  and  to  many  of  its  opinions  were  not  with- 
admitted  to  deacon^s  orders,  June  8,  1798,  and  out  force,  yet  it  showed  how  truly  and  heartily 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  two  suburban  the  preacher  was  an  American  as  well  as  a 
parishes  near  Philadelphia.  In  1799  he  was  bishop.  Theological  education,  Sunday  schools, 
called  to  Christ's  church.  New  Brunswick,  N.  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  the  Bible  and 
J.,  where  he  remained,  according  to  his  enga^-  prayer  book  society,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ment,  one  year;  and  then,  having  been  married  tract  societv,  and  others  of  a  similar  character, 
early  in  May,  1800,  ta  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  commanded  his  warm  and  steady  support.  He 
Dr.  Chandler  of  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.,  he  be-  visited  the  Oneida  Indians  in  1818,  and  again 
came  rector  of  St.  Gleorge's  church,  Hempstead,  in  1826 ;  and  it  was  through  him  that  Eleazar 
L.  I.  St.  Mark's  church.  New  York,  offered  him  Williams  (who  was  afterward  thousht  by  some 
the  rectorship,  but  he  declined  it.  In  Septem-  to  be  the  lost  dauphin,  Louis  XVII.)  was  ad- 
ber  of  the  same  year,  however,  he  was  invited  to  mitted  to  orders  and  officiated  among  the  Onei- 
become  an  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church,  das.  Bishop  Hobart  died  of  bilious  fever  while 
New  York,  which  position  he  accepted.  In  on  an  episcopal  visitation  at  Auburn,  and  was 
1801  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  rrovoost.  buried  in  New  York.  A  widow  and  several 
Mr.  Hobart  had  already  been  secretary  of  the  children  survived  him ;  one  of  his  sons  is  now 
house  of  bishops,  and  was  elected  secretary  of  (1860)  an  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  church, 
the  convention  of  New  York,  deputy  to  the  New  York. — Representing  as  he  did  the  old- 
general  conventions  of  1801,  '4,  ana  '8,  and  was  f)t»hioned  high  cnurchmen  of  his  day,  Bishop 
on  the  last  two  occasions  secretary  to  the  house  Hobart  never  scrupled  to  set  forth  with  all  bold- 
of  clerical  and  lay  deputies.  In  1806  Union  ness  the  views  and  sentiments  which  necessarily 
ooUege  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  brought  him  into  collision  with  Christians  of 
Bishop  Moore  of  New  York  having  been  dis-  other  denominations,  and  which  were  not  wholly 
abled  from  public  service  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  improved  of  by  many  in  his  own  church.  Hence, 
Dr.  Hobart  was  elected  assistant  bishop  in  Feb.  he  insisted  that  the  Bible  should  always  be  ac- 
1811,  and  was  consecrated  Feb.  29,  1811.  In  oompanied  by  the  *^Book  of  Common  Prayer,^* 
consequence  ofBishopMoore^s  infirmities  Bishop  as  its  best  interpreter;  and  advocated  the  pub- 
Hobart  was  charged  with  the  entire  duty  of  over-  lishing  by  churchmen  of  tracts  distinctively  Epis- 
seeing  the  church  tliroughout  the  state  of  Now  copalian ;  the  carrying  on  of  missions  only  in  the 
York,  over  the  whole  of  which  the  diocese  of  church's  way ;  and  the  use  of  the  prayer  book  or 
New  York  then  extended.  In  1 81 2  he  was  made  some  precomposed  form  of  pray  er  on  all  occasions 
assistant  rector  of  Trinity  church,  and  on  Bishop  of  worship.  Ilence,  he  opposed  the  formation  of 
Moore's  death,  in  1816,  he  became  bishop  of  the  American  Bible  society,  the  American  tract 
the  diocese,  and  was  also  called  to  the  rector-  society,  and  every  other  plan  for  carrying  on 
ihip  of  Trinity  church.  Bishop  Hobart  was  good  works  by  Christians  of  different  dcnomi- 
specially  active  in  forming  a  theological  semi-  nations  amalgamated  together  for  the  purpose. 
nary  in  New  York,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  Hence,  too,  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  validi- 
waa  the  foundation  of  the  general  theological  ty  of  any  but  Episcopal  orders,  and  refused  to 
seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  join  with  any  but  Episcopal  clercy  ih  ministe- 
In  1821  he  consented  to  undertake  the  duties  rial  acts  and  services.  Beside  a  largo  number 
of  professor  of  pastoral  theolo^  and  pulpit  el-  of  pamphlets,  occasional  sermons,  and  charges, 
oquence  in  this  institution.  His  health  failing  he  was  the  author  or  editor  of  several  publica- 
under  his  severe  labors  in  the  latter  part  of  tions  which  have  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 
1823,  he  embarked  for  England  in  a  packet  Among  his  most  important  works  are :  ^'  Com- 
•hip,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  Nov.  1.  While  panion  for  the  Altar"  (New  York,  1804) ;  "  Com- 
tbroad  he  visited  Great  Britxdn,  France,  panion  for  the  Festivids  and  Fasts"  (1804;  21st 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  spent  much  of  ed.  1866);  "Apology  for  Apostolic  Order"  (1807); 
hia  time  in  investigations  and  inquiries  relative  ^*  State  of  Departed  Spirits ;"  "  Communicant's 
to  the  progress  of  religion  and  the  social  and  Manual;"  ^^Clergyman's  Companion;"  "Chris- 
moral  condition  of  Europe.  Although  in  Eng-  tian^s  Manual  of  Faith  and  Devotion  ;"  and  an 
land  he  was  received  with  deference  and  re-  edition  of  D'Oyley  and  Mant's"  Commentary  on 
•pect.  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find  that  the  Bible"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1818-'20).  His  posthu- 
tne  clergy  generally  of  the  American  Episcopal  mous  works,  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  William 
church  were  charged  in  various  pubficationa  Berrian,  D.I).,  appeared  in  1833  (3  vols.  8vo.). 
with  not  preaching  the  gt>spel  in  its  plainness  HOBARTON;  or  Hobart  Town,  the  capital 
and  fiilnesa,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  rep-  of  the  British  colony  of  Tasmania  or  Van 
reaented  as  insisting  upon  externals  to  the  nes-  Diemen^s  Land,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  20 
lect  of  eaaentiala  in  religion.    To  disprove  this  m.  from  the  sea,  at  tlie  head  of  a  fine  land- 
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looked  harbor  called  SuUivan  oove;  lat  42®  the  yoang  earl.  With  his  new  pupil  he  went 
58'  S.,  lonff.  147^  21'  E. ;  pop.  in  1867, 18,258.  abroad  again  in  1684,  and  dnriDg  an  absence  of 
The  river  Derwent  flows  into  the  head  of  the  8  years  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Father  Mer- 
bay,  and  the  town  is  delightfully  dtuated  at  its  senne,  Gassendi,  and  Gralileo.  He  withdrew 
month.  The  bnlk  of  the  imports  and  exports  again  from  England  in  1640  at  the  approach  of 
of  the  oolony,  which  in  1856  amounted  respec*  the  civil  war,  and  resided  for  more  than  10  yearn 
tively  to  £1,442,106  and  £1,207,802,  come  to  in  Paris,  where  he  became  acqnunted  with 
this  port  Hobarton  and  all  the  other  ports  of  Descartes.  In  1642  a  few  copies  of  his  Elemenia 
Tasmania  are  free  to  foreign  whaling  vessels.  Fhilosophica  de  Give  were  printed  at  Paris  and 
About  28  vessels  with  84  boats  and  680  men  distributed  among  his  friends,  and  the  work  was 
are  employed  in  the  whaling  trade,  for  which  published  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Amsterdam  In 
the  inhabitants  evince  great  aptitude.  A  prize  1647.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  mathe- 
of  £10  is  given  at  the  central  school  of  Hobar-  matical  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
ton  to  the  boy  most  proficient  in  navigation,  Oharles  II.,  then  resident  in  Paris.  In  1650  his 
who  engages  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  whaler,  treatises  on  "  Human  Nature''  and  De  Carport 
The  city  possesses  a  high  school,  numerous  PoliUeo  appeared  in  London,  and  in  the  follow* 
private  seminaries,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  ing  year  his  "  Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form, 
magnetic  observatoiy.  and  a  royal  society  of  and  Power  of  a  Oommonwealth,  Ecclesiastical 
sciences  which  publisnes  its  transactions;  and  and  Oivil."  The  last  contains  the  complete  sys* 
7  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  Der-  tem  of  his  philosophy,  treating  the  same  sub- 
went  is  navigable  by  considerable  vessels  for  8  jects  often  in  the  same  language  as  his  8  pre- 
m.  above  the  town,  and  by  orait  of  50  tons  for  vious  works.  After  its  publication  he  returned 
20  ro.  higher.  to  England,  and  wrote  a  *^  Letter  on  Liberty 

HOBBEMA,  or  Hobbdca,  Mnn>SBHoim  a  and  Necessity"  (1654),  which  involved  him  in 
Flemish  landscape  painter,  bom  in  Ooevordenn  a  long  controversy  with  Bishops  Bramhall  and 
Holland,  or  according  to  some  authorities  in  Laney.  He  carried  on  also  for  20  years  a  con- 
Antwerp,  about  1611,  died  in  1699.  Nothing  troversy  with  Dr.  Wallis,  professor  of  geometry 
is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  at  Oxford,  which  gained  hmi  little  honor  among 
he  probably  lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  on  mathematicians ;  his  claim  was  that  he  had  dis- 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Ruysdael,  Berghem,  and  covered  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  His  opin- 
Yandervelde.  His  subjects  are  simple  land-  ions  were  during  this  period  assuled  by  all 
scapes,  but  the  admirable  perspective,  the  ful-  classes  of  religionists  and  by  many  eminent 
ness  and  purity  of  color,  and  the  firmness  of  writers ;  and  in  1666  his  ^  Leviathan"  and  De 
execution  give  to  his  homeliest  scenes  a  marked  Cite  were  censured  by  parliament.  Yet  he  was 
and  distinctive  character.  The  figures  in  his  personally  esteemed  by  his  former  pupil  the 
pictures  were  frequently  added  by  Teniers,  king,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  £100  from 
Ostade,  or  Yandervelde.  Within  the  last  6  the  privy  purse,  though,  yielding  to  the  persna- 
years  well  authenticated  pictures  of  Hobbema  sions  of  divine^  he  forbaide  the  philosopher  his ' 
have  been  known  to  bring  nrom  60,000  to  80,000  presence.  His  fame,  too,  was  spread  throughout 
francs.  Europe ;  foreign  ambassadors  were  interested  to 

HOBBES,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher,  see  hmi ;  and  Gosmo  de'  Medici,  prince  of  Tuih 
bom  in  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire,  April  5, 1588,  cany,  visited  him  and  solicited  his  portrait  and  a 
died  in  Derbyshire,  Dec.  4,  1679.  The  son  of  collection  of  his  works  to  ti^e  to  Florence.  He 
a  clergyman,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  15  to  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  the  earl  of 
Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  where  for  5  years  he  Devonshire's  seats  in  Derbyshire,  and  continued 
applied  himself  to  logic  and  the  Aristotelian  phi-  to  write  at  an  advanced  age.  His  principal  later 
losophy.  He  afterward  became  private  tutor  publications  are  an  Engli^  version  of  the  Iliad 
in  uie  family  of  Lord  Cavendish  (soon  created  and  Odyssey  (1675-'7),  of  which  8  editions  were 
earl  of  Devonshire),  and  travelled  in  France  and  called  for  in  less  than  10  years,  though  Pope 
Italy  with  his  pupil,  the  son  of  Lord  Gaven-  characterizes  it  as  ^^too  mean  for  criticism;** 
dish.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  intl*  the  *' Decameron  Physiologicum,  or  Ten  Dia- 
mately  associated  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher-  logues  on  Natural  Philosophy"  (1678) ;  an  auto- 
bury,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Lord  Bacon,  and  is  said  biography  in  Latin  verse  (1679,  translated  by 
to  have  aided  the  last  in  translating  some  of  his  hinuelf  into  English  verse) ;  and  ^*  BehemotlL 
works  into  Latin. '  Ben  Jonson  revised  for  him  or  the  History  of  the  CivU  Wars  of  England 
his  first  publication,  the  translation  of  Thuoy-  fi^om  1640  to  1660,"  published  poethnmon^J 
dides  (London.  1628),  undertaken  with  a  view  (1679).  He  possessed  remarkable  independence 
of  preventing  the  disturbances  which  threatened  and  disinter^tedness  of  character,  though  he  was 
his  country  **  by  showing  in  the  history  of  the  often  as  haughty  and  dogmatic  in  his  manners 
Peloponnesian  war  the  fatal  consequences  of  as  in  his  polemical  writings.  The  earl  of  Devon- 
intestine  troubles."  Severely  afiUcted  by  the  shire  entertained  him  in  ease,  leaving  him  free 
death  both  of  his  patron  and  pupil,  he  again  to  follow  his  own  tastes,  and  was  wont  to  speak 
visited  France  and  Italy  with  a  son  of  Sir  of  him  as  a  humorist  whom  nobody  could  ao- 
C^rvase  Olifton,  but  returned  to  England  in  count  for.  Dr.  Eennet  relates  some  psrticulan 
1681  at  the  solicitation  of  the  oonntess  dowager  of  his  dailv  life  in  his  "Memoirs  of  tne  Oaven- 
of  Devonshire  to  undertake  the  edncation  <^  dish  Family:"  ^Hia  pn^eesed  mle  of  health 
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wts  to  dedioite  the  morning  to  bif  exeroiBe  and  to  leek  his  own  bapj^eMy  the  highest  end  of 
Hie  afternoon  to  his  stadiee.    At  bis  first  rising  bdng,  at  whatever  expense  to  his  feHow  men. 
therefore  be  walked  out  and  climbed  an  j  bill  The  state  of  nature,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  war- 
wiUiin  bis  reach ;  or,  if  the  weather  was  not  flue  among  men,  each  seelnnff  to  advance  onl j 
d^,  be  fifttigued  himself  within  doors,  bj  some  bis  own  interests,  and  being  Uierefore  in  hostile 
exercise  or  other,  to  be  in  a  sweat.  .  .  .  After  collision  with  every  other.    Experience,  bow- 
tbis  be  took  a  comfortable  breakfast;  and  then  ever,  proves  a  state  of  universal  warfare  to  be 
went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  one  of  universal  suffering,  and  reason  therefore 
the  countess,  and  the  children,  and  any  consider-  dictates  the  institution  of  government  and  other 
able  strangers,  paying  some  short  addresses  to  social  institutions  to  be  the  antagonists  of  man's 
all  of  them.    He  kept  these  rounds  till  about  12  natural  selfishness.   The  state  should  be  erected 
o'clock,  when  be  had  a  little  dinner  provided  into  a  leviathan  power,  sufficiently  mighty  to 
fi>r  him,  which  be  ate  always  by  himseli  without  coerce  the  will  of  the  individual  against  bis 
oeremony.    Soon  i^r  dinner  he  retired  to  bis  nature,  and  its  perfect  form  is  an  absolute  mon- 
ttndy,  and  bad  his  candle  with  10  or  12  pipes  archy,  to  which  should  be  given  supreme  con- 
of  tobacco  laid  by  him ;  then,  shutting  bis  door,  trol  over  every  tbiug  connected  with  law,  morals, 
be  fell  to  smoku)^  tbinkinff,  and  writing*  for  and  religion.    Among  the  principal  opponents 
several  hours." — ^Tne  specuuitions  of  Hobbes  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  in  bis  own 
start  firom  the  principle  that  sensation  is  the  time  were  Clarendon,  Cudworth,  and  Cumber- 
only  originator  of  knowledge  and  medium  of  land.    Dr.  Warburton  called  him  ^^  the  terror 
truth ;  and,  as  we  can  perceive  through  the  of  the  last  age.    The  press  sweat  with  contro- 
ionses  only  what  is  material,  be  concluded  that  versy,  and  every  young  churchman  militant 
matter,  the  material  universe,  is  the  only  reality,  would  try  his  arms  in  thundering  on  Hobbes's 
The  mmd  is  but  a  physical  organization,  and  all  steel  cap.''    In  respect  of  style  he  is  one  of  the 
Hie  phenomena  of  consciousness  result  from  the  •oost  admired  of  metaphysical  writers,  and  one 
pressure  or  impact  of  material  otjects  upon  it  of  the  best  English  authors.    Mackintosh  oro- 
Bensation  consists  in  the  movement  of  particles  nounces  it  "  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  lan- 
of  matter,  which  gradually  ceases  after  the  guage,"  and  Macaulay  alludes  to  it  as  *^  more 
actual  period  of  impact,  and  tlie  vividness  of  precise  and  luminous  than  has  ever  been  etai- 
the  conception  gradually  diminishes.  This  *'  de-  '  ployed  by  any  other  metaphysical  writer."   The 
eaying  sense"  is  imagination,  but,  if  viewed  in  nest  complete  edition  of  bis  English  and  Latin 
oonnection  with  the  foot  of  its  being  a  lingering  works  is  that  prepared  by  8ir  William  Moles- 
image  of  the  past,  then  it  is  memory.    Imagi-  worth  (16  vols.,  London,  1889-'46). 
nation  and  memory,  therefore,  are  the  same  HOBBT,  a  falcon  of  the  genus  hypotriorehia 
thing  only  viewed  from  different  standpoints.  (Boie).    This  genus  differs  from  falco  (Linn.) 
Knowledge  he  afiirms  to  be  of  two  kinds :  first,  in  having  longer  and  more  slender  tarsi,  covcr- 
**  knowledge  original,"  derived  from  direct  im-  ed  in  front  with  large  hexagonal  scales,  and 
pressions  of  external  things  by  sensation ;  sec-  very  long  and  slender  toes.    The  species  of 
otid,  remembrance  of  the  former,  or  knowledge  this  genus,  to  which  the  American  pigeon  hawk 
of  words  or  of  the  truth  of  propositions.  He  lays  (iT.  eolumharius^  Linn.)  belongs,  prefer  wooded 
immense  stress  on  language,  without  which  be  and  cultivated  places,  and  are  generally  migra- 
Mys  the  simplest  process  of  reasoning  could  not  tory ;  they  fiy  with  great  rapidity  and  for  a 
be  performed ;  understanding  is  only  the  faculty  long  time,  pursuing  the  swift  migratory  birds. 
of  perceiving  the  relation  between  words  and  The  common  bobby  (J7.  iuhbuteo^  Linn.)  rosem- 
things ;  and  errors  in  reasoning,  which  is  but  a  bles  the  peregrine  falcon  in  appearance,  but  is 
numerical  calculation,  arise  only  frodi  defeo-  of  smaller  size,  being  only  12  inches  long  with 
tive  definitions  and  the  wrong  employment  of  an  expanse  of  wings  of  26  inches,  the  female 
names.    But,  though  be  thus  accepted  the  ex-  being  2  inches  longer  and  wider. 
treme   results  of  nominalism,  he  wrote   the  HOBHOUSE,  tioHN  Cam,  Lord  Brougbton, 
weighty  aphorism  :   **  Words  are  wise  men's  an  English  statesman  and  author,  born  June  27, 
oounters ;  toey  do  but  reckon  by  them ;  but  they  1786.    At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
are  the  money  of  fools."    The  ethics  of  Hobbes  be  was  graduated  in  1808,  be  contracted  an  in- 
fbUow  necessarily  from  bis  metaphysics.    If  timacy  with  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  in  1809  he 
every  thought  is  but  a  compound  of  sensations,  travelled  over  Turkey,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of 
then  good  and  evil  can  be  only  expressions  for  southern  Europe,  and  subsequently  in  Switzcr- 
agreeable or  disagreeable  sensations;  they  have  land  and  Italy.     After  his  return  to  England 
no  absolute  clufacter,  but  mean  simply  per-  appeared  bis   *^  Journey  through  Albania  and 
sonal  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  highest  motives  other  Provinces  of  Turkey  with  Lord  Byron" 
of  life  must  be  to  attain  the  one  and  avoid  the  (4to.,   1812),  which  was  highly  commended; 
other.    Moreover,  as  man  does  not  determine  and  in  1816  he  published  the  *'  I.Ast  Reign  of 
for  himself  the  law  of  sensation  and  the  condi-  Kapoleon"  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  giving  a  description 
tions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  follows  that  he  is  of  the  Hundred  Days,  of  which  he  was  an 
absolutely  subject  to   circumstances  and  the  eye-witness.    A  volurae  of  verse  had  previ- 
creature  of  necessity.    Hence  results  the  fun-  ously  testified  to  his  literary  tastes  and  accom- 
damental  principle  of  the  political  theory  of  plishments.    In  1819,  in  con8e<incnce  of  the 
Hobbes,  Nature  dictates  to  every  man  the  n^  publication   of  a  pamphlet  which  contained 
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a  Mvere  attack  on  the  hoiue  of  oommona,  lie  way  every  person  was  equally  well  served  ao- 
was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  hay-  cording  to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  was 
ing  oommitted  a  breach  of  privilege.  Upon  ridden  with  the  same  iastice.  Hence  arose  the 
his  release  his  canso  was  espoused  by  the  elect-  proverb  of  "  Hobson^s  choice/'  when  amid  a 
ore  of  Westminster,  who,  in  spite  of  the  strenn*  variety  an  election  is  forced  upon  one.  Hob- 
008  and  animated  opposition  of  the  whigs,  re-  son  is  the  subject  of  two  of  Milton's  short 
tnmed  him  to  parliament  after  a  memorable  con-  poem8j**On  the  University  Carrier." 
test.  He  showed  himself  an  able  speaker  and  HOCHE,  Lazare,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in 
an  energetic  reformer,  but  his  radical  opinions  Montreuil,  near  Versailles,  June  25,  1768,  died 
became  so  far  modified  that  in  1881  he  entered  Sept.  17,  1797.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  work- 
the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  as  secretary  of  war.  man,  and  being  set  while  a  mere  child  to  earn 
He  was  subsequently  made  secretary  of  state  his  own  living,  received  scarcely  any  education, 
for  Ireland.  In  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Melbourne  At  16  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  where  he  im- 
he  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  control,  proved  his  spare  moments  by  study  and  em- 
a  position  which  he  also  occupied  in  the  Rus-  broidering  waistcoats,  which  he  sold  to  officers 
sell  ministry  from  1846  to  1851,  when  he  was  to  supply  himself  with  books.  On  the  break- 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  ing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  ser- 
Broughton  of  Broughton  Gifford  in  Wiltshire,  geant  in  the  regiment  of  gardes  Fran^ise^ 
He  has  since  then  participated  but  little  in  Beiugpromotedto  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
political  life.  regiment  of  Ronergue  in  1792,  he  distinguished 

HOB-NOB,  or  Hab-Nab,  an  English  challenee  himself  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  and  in  the 
to  reciprocal  drinking,  of  uncertain  origin.  If  battle  of  Neervinden.  After  the  defection  of 
derived  from  the  Saxon  hahbariy  to  have,  and  Dumouriez  he  was  charged  with  want  of  patri- 
naibiban^  not  to  have,  the  (question, "  Will  you  hob-  otism,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  with  incivurM^ 
nob  with  me  ?"  would  signify  primarily  :  ^^  Bo  and  arrested ;  but  a  plan  of  a  campaign  which 
you  choose,  or  not,  to  have  a  glass  of  wine  ?"  he  was  devising  being  sent  to  the  committee 
According  to  another  explanation,  the  hob  in  the  of  public  safety,  Carnot  was  so  much  impress- 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  projection  in  ed  with  its  merit  that  Hoche  was  not  only  lib- 
the  comer  of  the  chimney  where  a  part  of  the  crated  from  arrest,  but  at  once  promoted  to  the 
beer  was  placed  to  warm.  When  beer  was  re-  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  placed  again  in 
quired,  it  was  customary  for  the  attendants  to  active  service.  After  his  successful  defence  of 
ask :  "  From  the  hob  or  not  from  the  hob  ?"  Dunkirk  against  the  duke  of  York  he  received 
which  phrase,  being  in  constant  use,  was  sue-  the  chief  conmiand  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle, 
cessively  contracted  to  **  hob  or  no  hob"  and  to  He  was  not  successful  in  his  first  encounters 
^*  hob-nob."  Hob-nob  is  also  explained  aa  a  with  the  duke  of  Bmnswick,  and  consequently 
north  country  word,  signifying  hit  or  miss,  at  joined  Pichegm,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
a  venture,  rashly.  army    on  the  Rhine ;    he  now  defeated  the 

HOBOKEN,  a  city  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Austrians  at  Weissemburg,  and  after  taking 

the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York,  with  Germersheim,  Spire,  and  Worms,  forced  them 

which  it  has  frequent  communication  by  8  steam  to  evacuate  Alsace  in  1798.    He  had  secured 

ferries,  and  about  2  m.  above  Jersey  City ;  pop.  the  favor  of  several  of  the  members  of  the 

in  1855,  6,727.    It  contains  churches  of  sev-  committee  of  public  safety,  but  was  suspected 

era!  denominations,  has  extensive  ship-buildinff  by  Marat,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 

yards,  and  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  brought  to  one  of  the  Paris  prisons.    Tlie  rev- 

with  water,  which  is  brought  from  the  Passaic  olution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  saved  his  life, 

river.    It  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  place  of  resort  and  he  was  now  placed  in  command  of  one  of 

for  the  citizens  of  New  York,  or  of  residence  the  8  armies  which  were  to  suppress  the  roy- 

for  persons  doing  business  in  that  city.    The  alist  insurrection  in  the  western  departments. 

"  Elysian  Fields,"  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  He  brought  his  troops  to  an  uncommon  degree 

are  favorite  pleasure  grounds,  and  Castle  Point,  of  efficiency,  and  succeeded  in  effectually  check- 

an  elevation  about  \  m.  from  the  ferries,  is  fre-  ing  the  attacks  of  the  V endeans,  whom  he  rout- 

quently  visited  for  its  magnificent  view  of  the  ed  in  nearly  every  encounter.    In  July,  1795,  he 

river  and  harbor.  defeated  the  royalists,  who  had  landed  on  the 

HOBSON'8  CHOICE,  a  proverbial  expres-  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  with  the  assistance  of 

sion  for  a  forced  choice,  when  the  alternative  an  English  squadron,  and  his  energy  on  this  oo- 

presented  is :  *^  This  or  nothing."    It  owes  its  casion  added  so  much  to  the  confidence  reposed 

origin  to  Tobias  Hobson,  a  carrier  at  Cambridge,  in  him,  that  the  committee  of  public  safety 

England,  who,  according  to  the  *^  Spectator,"  placed  in  his  hands  the  entire  control  of  the 

No.  509,  was  the  first  man  in  England  to  let  troops  along  the  Atlantic  coast.    He  now  forced 

out  hackney  horses.    He  kept  a  stable  of  40  or  persuaded  the  Yendeans  into  submission, 

horses,  always  ready  for  travelling,  and  furnish-  pursued  their  chiefs  with  unrelenting  activity, 

ed  with  the  proper  equipments.    Whenever  a  took  Charetteand  Stofflet  prisoners,  and  put  an 

customer  came,  he  was  led  into  the  stable  and  end  to  the  civil  war.  This  was  announced,  July 

told  to  take  his  choice ;  but  whatever  his  choice  15,  1796,  by  a  message  of  the  directory  to  the 

might  be,  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  take  the  legislative  councils,  who  at  once  adopted  a 

hone  which  stood  nearest  to  the  door.    In  this  decree  declaring  that  the  army  of  the  ocean 
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and  its  oommander  had  merited  w«]l  <tf  their  fmhiAerwieea  than  the  Domdechanei.  The 

eountrj.    On  Dec.  16,  1796,  he  sailed  from  name  of  Hoc3iheimer  or  Hook  is  applied  in  £ng- 

Brest  with  a  fleet  durying  18,000  soldiers,  land  and  America  to  Rhine  wine  generally, 

who  were  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  but  HOCHKIROH,  a  village  of  Saxony,  7  m. 

stormy  weaUier,  scattering  his  ships,  prevented  £.  S.  £.  from  Bantzen,  memorable  for  a  battle 

their  timely  arrival  in  Bantry  bay,  and  Ire-  between  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  Austrian 

land  was  saved  from  invasion.    On  his  return  general  Dann,  Oct.  14,  1758.    The  Prussians, 

to  France,  lloche  received  the  command  of  whom  the  king,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 

the  army  of  the  Siunbre  and  Meuse,  and  made  officers,  had  ordered  to  encamp  in  an  exposed 

preparations  for  a  campaign,  the  military  and  position  on  an  open  plun,  werjd  attacked  be- 

political  results  of  which,  he  hoped,  would  fore  it  was  light^  and  in  the  confusion  and 

Dear  comparison  with  those  rained  by  Bona-  darkness  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  losing  all 

parte  in  Italy ;   he  crossed  uiq  Rhine  April  their  camp  equipage  and  baggage.    When  dav 

18.   1797,  stormed  the  formidable  positions  broke  Frederic  found  himself  nearly  surround- 

held  by  the  Austrians  at  Neuwied,  defeated  ed  by  the  Austrians,  and  ordered  a  retreat    His 

them  in  two  other  battles,  and  on  the  4th  day  kes  was  9,000  men,  including  several  of  his 

had  advanced  as  far  as  Wetzlar,  when  his  course  best  generals,  and  more  than  100  guns. — On 

was  arrested  by  the  news  of  the  armistice  of  May  21, 1818,  the  allies  were  defeat^  here  by 

Leoben.    He  now  resumed  his  plans  for  the  the  French  under  Marmont  and  Macdonald. 

invasion  of  Ireland,  and  meanwhile  was  induced  H6CHST,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy  of  Nas- 

to  favor  the  designs  of  the  republican  members  aan,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Taunus  moun- 

of  the  directory,  who  were  anxious  to  put  a  tains,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  MentzL 

check  to  the  encroachments  of  the  reactionary  6^  m.  from  the  former  city,  and  also  connected 

party ;  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to-  by  railway  with  the  acyoinin^  watering  place  of 

ward  Paris,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soden;  pop.  2,500.   It  contains  tobacco,  needle, 

directory  a  sum  of  80,000  francs  that  belonged  and  other  manufactories.    Tilly  achieved  a  biil- 

to  his  wife,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their  liant  victory  there,  June  10,  1622,  over  the 

project.    The  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  duke  Christian  of  Brunswick.    During  the  80 

was  successful ;  and  the  importance  of  Hoche^s  years'  war  it  was  taken  6  times ;  and  the  old 

oommand  was  greatly  increased,  the  army  late-  castle,  where  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  used  to 

Sunder  Korean  being  added  to  his  own.  With  reside  occasionally,  was  then  converted  into  a 
ese  united  forces,  which  assumed  the  name  ruin.  In  1795  (Oct  11)  the  Frendi  under 
of  the  **army  of  Germany,"  he  might  have  ac-  Jourdan  were  defeated  there  by  the  Austrians. 
oomplished  his  vast  schemes ;  but  a  sudden  and  HOCHSTXTT,  a  town  on  Uie  Danube,  in  the 
mysterious  illness  seized  him,  and  within  a  few  Bavarian  circle  of  Swabia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
days  he  died  amid  excruciating  tortures.  A  post-  which  the  memorable  battle  of  Aug.  18, 1704^ 
mortem  examination  indicated  that  he  had  been  was  fought  between  the  French  and  Bavarians 
poisoned ;  but  who  was  the  author  and  what  and  the  English  and  Austrians,  under  Marl- 
were  the  motives  of  the  crime  are  as  yet  un-  borough  and  Prince  Eugene.  In  France  and 
known.  Beside  the  military  honors  paid  to  Germany  it  is  known  as  Uie  battle  of  Hochstatt, 
Heche's  remains  on  the  Rhine,  a  grand  funeral  but  in  England  as  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  after 
eeremony  took  place  in  Paris.  His  name  has  the  village  of  Blenheim  or  Blindheim,  where  it 
been  given  to  a  square  in  Versailles,  upon  which  was  actually  fought. 

a  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  1882.  His  Cor*  HOCKING,  or  HocKnocKiNO,  ariver  of  Ohio, 
rmpondanee  admin  istratiteetmilitairey  with  h\B  lising  in  Fairfield  co.  near  the  centre  of  the 
Ordre$  du  jour,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  stste.  It  flows  S.  £.  through  a  picturesque 
to  his  *^  Life'^  by  A.  Kousselin  (2  vols.  8vo.,  hilly  country,  and  after  a  course  of  about  80 
Paris,  1804).  m.  joins  the  Ohio  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
HOCHUEIM,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Athens  co.  About  7  m.  from  Lancaster  in  Fair- 
Kaasau,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Mentz,  field  co.  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  40  feet 
S  m.  from  the  hitter  city ;  pop.  2,200.  In  its  It  is  deep  enough  for  boat  navigation  for  a  dis- 
Ticinity,  and  along  the  banks  sloping  down  to  tance  of  neariv  70  m.,  but  is  obstructed  by  fidls 
the  Main  for  a  space  of  8  m.,  are  the  vineyards  and  dams.  The  Hocking  canal  passes  along  its 
which  produce  the  Hochheimer  wine.  About  banks,  and  connects  with  the  Ohio  canfiJ. 
9,500  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  vines  belong  to  HOCKING,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by 
the  town  of  Hochheim.  Thejuice  is  generally  the  river  of  the  same  name;  area,  880  sq. 
that  of  acidulous  field  grapes,  and  more  recently  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,119.  It  has  a  hiUy  sur- 
alaoofBurgundian  grapes.  The  best  growths  are  &oe  with  several  oonsiderable  elevations,  and 
those  called  die  Domdeckanei  and  der  SUin,  is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
which  are  near  tlie  town  and  protected  by  its  were  85,195  bu^els  of  wheat,  834,842  of  Indian 
boildings.  The  furmer  growth,  which  is  the  corn,  76,122  of  oats,  and  87,628  lbs.  of  wool 
most  oelebrated,  comprises  only  22  acres.  Its  There  were  5  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  2  news- 
most  delicious  product  is  called  the  Kirchen-  paper  oflSces,  28  churches,  and  2,081  pupils  at- 
ttOck,  and  sells  in  good  years  as  high  as  about  tending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  has  been  found 
$8  per  gallon.  The  Stein  wine  is  le«  known,  in  the  county.  Capital,  Logan. 
bnt  also  of  a  superior  qoality,  bringing  sometimei  HODEID  A,  or  IIooioa,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on 
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the  Red  sea,  capital  of  a  district  in  Yemen,  100  dnoed  formnlo  for  solid  and  hollow  iron  col- 

m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Mocha,  and  85  m.  N.  W.  from  nmna,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  and 

Beit-el-FakiiL     It  is  a  large  and  inmortant  formed  into  tables  for  readj  reference.    His 

place,  hairing  a  safe  though  shallow  Imrbor.  pablished  aocoant  of  these  researches  procored 

HODGE,  CoABLBs,  D  J).,  an  American  clergy-  him  the  gM  medal  and  the  membership  of  the 
man  and  author,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  28,  royal  society.  In  1845  he  was  employed  bj 
1797.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  coU^^  Mr.  St^henson  to  prepare  the  data  for  the  con- 
in  1815,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in  the  struction  of  the  celebrated  tubular  Britannia 
same  place  in  1819.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  bridge.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  on  the  royal 
assistant  professor,  and  in  1822  full  professor  of  commission  to  inquire  into  the  application  of 
oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  theological  iron  to  railway  structures,  and  added  to  its  re- 
seminary.  In  1840  he  was  made  professor  of  port  memoranda  of  great  value.  His  p^rs  on 
didactic  and  exegetical  theology,  to  which  in  the  use  of  iron  for  engineering  and  architectural 
1852  polemic  theology  was  added,  which  pro-  purposes,  interspersed  through  the  '^Transao- 
fessorsbip  he  still  (I860)  holds.  In  1825  he  tions"  of  the  British  association  and  oUier 
founded  the  '^  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  learned  bodies,  are  considered  of  the  highest 
Review,^' enlarging  its  phm  in  1829,  and,  with  a  authority.  In  many  of  his  investigations  he 
single  brief  interruption,  has  constanUy  con-  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  William  Fairbaim. 
ducted  it,  and  given  it  character  bv  his  oontri-  HODSON,  William  Stephen  Raiess,  an 
butions,  for  more  than  80  years.  Tbe  most  im-  English  soldier,  bom  at  Maisemore  Court,  near 
p(Mtant  of  these  papers  have  been  twice  re-  Gloucester,  March  19, 1821,  died  in  Lucknow, 
printed,  once  in  the  '*•  Princeton  Theological  £s-  March  12,  1858.  He  was  the  dd  son  of  tb« 
says'*  (2  vols.,  184^*7),  and  again  in  his  *^  Re-  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  in  his  15th  year  was 
views  and  Essays"  (1857).  His  ^^  Commentary  sent  to  Rugby,  whence  in  1840  he  went  to  Trin- 
on  Romans''  appeared  in  1885,  and  again,  in  an  ity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
abridgedform,auring  the  next  year;  his  *^ Con-  in  1844.  A  constitutional  tendency  to  head- 
stitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,''  ache  led  him  to  choose  an  active  raiher  than  a 
in  1840-'41 ;  and  his  '^  Way  of  Life,"  which  has  studious  life ;  and,  having  procured  a  cadetship 
gone  through  repeated  editions  in  this  country,  in  the  East  India  company's  service,  he  landed 
and  been  republished  in  England,  in  1842.  After  in  Calcutta  in  Sept  1845,  and  at  once  joined 
an  interval  of  some  years,  he  resumed  his  exe-  the  troops  proceeding  to  the  Sntlej  campaign*, 
getical  writing  and  has  since  published  com-  He  was  appointed  to  do  duty  with  the  2d  grenar 
mentaries  on  ifphesians  and  the  two  Epistles  to  diers,  and  a  few  weeks  after  embarking  in  lus 
the  Curinthians.  Ho  was  moderator  of  tbe  gen-  new  career  participated  in  8  of  the  most  dea- 
erol  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  (O.  S.)  perate  battles  ever  fought  in  India.  For  several 
in  1846,  and  one  of  a  committee  to  revise  their  years  afterward  he  was  employed  in  a  variety  of 
*^Book  of  Discipline"  in  1858.  civil  and  military  capacities,  in  all  of  which  he 

HODGES,  William,  an  English  painter,  bom  evinced  unusual  intelligence  and  activity ;  and 

in  London  about  17M,  died  March  6,  1797.  in  Sept  1852,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 

After  gaining  some  repute  as  a  painter  of  land-  of  the  guides,  a  corps  made  up  of  men  of  vari- 

scapes,  theatrical  decorations,  and  architectural  ous  races,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  the 

views,  he  accompanied  Cook  on  his  2d  voyage  2d  officer.    In  the  latter  part  of  1854  he  was 

to  the  South  sea,  furnishing  the  illustrations  accused  of  mismanagement  of  his  regimental 

for  his  narrative.    He  subsequently  went  to  In-  accounts  and  of  the  public  money  which  had 

dia  under  the  patronage  of  Warren  Hastings,  passed  through  his  hands ;  and  although  the 

and  amassed  a  fortune,  which,  however,  he  lost  report  of  a  special  military  court  subsequently 

in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  bank.    He  published  fully  acauitted  him,  the  Jealousy  of  rival  officov 

an  account  of  his  travels  in  India,  with  plates,  procurea  his  dismissal  from  his  command,  and 

HODG£[INSON,  Eaton,  an  English  natural  he  joined  the  1st  fusiliers  as  a  simple  lieutenant 

philosopher,  bora  at  Anderton,  near  Norihwioh,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  sepoy  mutiny  in  1857 

in  Cheshire,  Feb.  26, 1789.    He  was  intended  he  was  commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  of 

for  the  church,  but  the  stndtened  circumstances  irregular  cavalry,  which  under  the  name  of 

of  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  when  he  Hodson^s  horse  rendered  important  service  to 

was  a  child,  prevented  his  receiving  a  univer-  the  British  forces  at  the  siege  of  Delhi.    As  ihm 

sity  education.    When  about  the  age  of  21,  he  chief  of  the  intelligence  department  he  was  in* 

removed  with  his  parent  to  Manchester,  and,  cessant  in  his  efiforts  to  procure  information  df 

possessing  a  great  taste  for  mechanics,  soon  de-  the  enemy's  movements,  and  firequentlv  fof^lm 

termined  to  make  it  his  exclusive  study.  Among  together  was  scarcely  out  of  his  saddle.    Ha 

the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  researches  possessed  the  remarkable  faculty  of  being  able 

was  the  discovery  that  by  giving  to  cast  iron  to  sleep  on  horseback,  and  thus  avoided  the  ne- 

rails  and  beams  the  form  of  an  inverted  T  (X)  cessity  of  seeking  r^)ose  in  his  tent,  tike  hia 

a  gain  of  strength  equivalent  to  upward  of  40  brother  oflScers.    At  the  final  assault  of  Delhi 

per  cent  would  be  secured.    Continuing  his  in*  Hodson,  now  a  captain,  was  one  of  the  first  in 

vestigations  on  the  properties  of  iron,  he  insti-  the  city,  and  with  50  of  his  irregular  troopers 

tnted  a  series  of  227  experiments  with  reference  he  rode  6  miles  out  of  the  city,  and  succeeded,  in 

to  the  strength  of  oolomns,  from  which  he  de-  the  presence  of  thousands  of  hostile  Mnssolmani^ 
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in  makhig  a  prisoner  of  the  king  of  DeDiL  On  obtain  this  resolt)  the  portion  of  the  torfkoe  of 
the  Booceedinff  daj,  Sept  22,  having  learned  the  large  cylinder  which  is  not  covered  with 
that  2  sons  and  a  grandson  of  the  kioff,  who  had  the  form  (about  |^  is  nsed  as  an  inking  table, 
been  prominent  leaders  of  the  rebeUion,  were  The  sorfkoe  of  this  cylindrical  inking  table  is 
ooncealedinthetombof  Hnmayoon,6  miles'dis-  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  form  of  tyj)e, 
tant,  he  proceeded  thither  witn  100  men  and  a  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  printmg 
single  officer,  secured  the  princes,  and  disarmed  cylinders.  The  ink  is  taken  from  the  fonntain  and 
6,000  Hnssnlmans  who  were  with  them.  On  distributed  on  rollers,  the  last  of  which  deposits 
his  return  to  Delhi,  finding  that  he  was  follow-  it  on  the  inking  table  and  recedes  out  of  reach 
ed  by  the  enemy  and  anprehending  that  a  res-  to  let  the  form  pass.  The  inking  rollers  be- 
cue  would  be  atteroptca  and  the  ends  of  justice  tween  the  printing  cylinders  have  a  similar 
thereby  defeated,  he  formed  the  design  of  eze-  motion  to  and  from  the  axis  of  the  large  cylin- 
eoting  on  the  spot  the  princes,  of  whose  com-  der,  coming  in  contact  with  the  table  at  each 
plioity  in  various  atrocities  he  had  information  revolution,  getting  inked,  and  depositing  the  ink 
nrom  a  nephew  of  the  king  who  was  present  on  the  form  of  type  imme^tely  after.  The 
and  who  fully  identified  them.  Having  explain-  first  idea  of  a  type-revolving  press  is  due  to 
ed  his  purpose  to  his  men  in  a  short  address,  he  Nicholson,  and  was  patented  in  England  in 
aooordinglv  shot  the  captives  with  his  own  hand,  1790 ;  but  the  inventor  did  not  succeed  in  hold- 
after  which  the  rebels  dispersed.  Subsequentiy  ing  the  types.  In  Hoe's  press  the  types  are 
lie  was  promoted  to  be  a  mijor,  and  was  pres-  placed  on  a  curved  bed,  between  column  rules 
ent  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow  under  Lord  Clyde,  tapering  toward  the  centre  to  such  a  degree  that 
He  entered  the  breach  with  Gren.  Napier,  and  if  produced  each  face  of  the  rule  would  pass 
was  mortally  wounded  when  advancmg  with  at  a  distance  of  half  the  width  of  a  column  on 
the  troops  on  the  begum's  palace,  dying  the  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
next  day.  A  memoir  of  him,  entitied  ^*  Twelve  Thus  the  sides  of  the  two  column  rules  which 
Tears  of  a  Soldier's  Life  in  India,"  compiled  press  the  same  colamn  of  types  are  paraUel. 

encipally  from  his  letters,  and  edited  by  his  The  column  )*ules  are  held  in  the  form   by 

»ther  Uie  Rev.  George  Hodson,  has  been  cross-headed  projections  entering  the  bed,  and 

Siblished  in  London  and  reprinted  in  Boston  types  and  column  rules  are  pressed  together 

2mo^  1859).  by  screws  in  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  form; 

HOE,  RiciLiBD  Mabch,  an  American  inventor,  thus  the  types  are  held  by  friction.    The  types 

bom  in  New  York,  Sept.  12, 1812.    He  is  the  in  the  centre  of  each  column  are  the  only  ones 

•on  of  an  English  machinist  established  in  New  perpendicular  to  the  paper  when  printing.  This 

York,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  business  in  is  theoretically  a   bad  arrangement,  but  the 

1882.    Ho  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  and  angle  is  so  small  that  no  inconvenience  results 

builder  of  the  type-revolving  press,  patented  in  practice.    The  Hoe  press  is  now  indispensa- 

fai  July,  1847.    This  press,  intended  for  rapid  bio  for  newspapers  having  a  large  circulation, 

working,  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  54  to  There  is  one  in  Paris,  4  in  England  (2  of  which 

M  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  types  are  are  used  for  the  London  *^  Times''),  and  88  in 

held,  and  of  from  4  to  10  printing  cylinders,  the  United  States.  The  10-cylinder  press  strikes 

which  are  arranged  around  the  first  and  tan-  ofi*  15,000  copies  an  hour.    Mr.  Hoe  is  prepared 

Ential  to  it.    The  typo  cylinder  and  the  print-  to  modify  his  press  so  as  to  give  double  the 

^  cylinders  are  connected  by  gearing  in  such  number  of  impressions,  if  n^essary. 
a  manner  that  their  velocity  at  the  circum-        HOEFER,  Jean   Chr^ien    Ferdinand,  a 

ference  is  exactly  the  same.    Each  printing  French  scholar  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at 

eylinder  is  cut  longitudinally,  and  iron  fingers  DOschnitz,   Germany,  April  21,   1811.    After 

profect  throoffh  the  slit  to  take  hold  of  the  paper  studying  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  in 

and  relinquish  it  at  the  proper  moment.  Under-  his  native  country,  he  travelled  some  time  for 

Death  the  type  cylinder  are  the  inking  fountain  his  healtii.    Having  arrived  at  Lille  shortiy 

and  distributing  rollers,  and  between  the  print-  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  with  his  means 

ing  cylinders  are  the  inking  rollers.  The  machine  exhausted  by  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  on  which 

ii  completed  by  as  many  tables  and  fiies  as  there  he  had  taken  passage  for  England,  he  enlbted 

are  cylinders,  and  by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  tapes  in  a  foreign  regiment  in  the  French  service, 

and  their  rollers.    The  machine  is  operatea  as  then  stationed  at  Marseilles,  and  was  sent  to 

foUowii.   Tlie  feeding  is  done  by  hand,  the  fin-  Greece.      His  regiment  being  disbanded,   he 

Mr^f  the  machine  closing  upon  the  paper  at  undertook  a  Journey  on  foot  and  with  an  empty 

we  right  moment,  so  that  one  sheet  may  be  purse  to  Constantinople,  but  fell  into  the  hands 

drawn  in  at  each  revolution  of  the  tvpe  cylinder,  of  banditti,  and  after  a  very  fortunate  escape 

The  sheet  thus  seized  is  made  to  roll  around  the  from  them  returned  to  France,  where  he  became 

printing  cylinder,  and  by  revolving  in  contact  a  teacher.    He  had  been  sonic  two  years  a  pro- 

with  the  type  ^linder  receives  the  impression  fessor  in  provincial  schools  when  he  was  called 

of  the  types.    The  fingers  then  open,  and  the  to  Paris  by  Victor  Cousin,  to  assist  in  his  trans- 

•heet  b  carried  bv  tapes  to  a  fly  which  brings  lation  of  Plato,  and  aAerward  supported  himself 

it  fiat  on  a  receivmg  table.    One  of  the  most  by  private  teaching  and  by  writing  for  scien- 

important  operations  in  a  printing  press  ia  an  tifio  periodicals,  while  attending  lectures  at  the 

•qoal  distribution  of  the  ink  on  the  type.    To  ftoulty  of  medicine.     In  1886,  although  still  a 
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itetot,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  activelj  engaged  in  1808  in  organizing  the  mill 
Geoffioy  St  Hilaire.  In  1840  he  was  graduated  militia.  He  soon  distinguished  lun^elf  as  an 
doctOT  in  medicine,  and  commenced  practice  in  able  uid  patriotic  counsellor  as  well  as  soldier, 
one  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  raris.  In  and  in  1806  was  made  a  member  of  the  deputa- 
1848  he  was  sent  dj  M.  Cousin,  then  minister  tion  to  which  was  committed  the  political  direo- 
of  public  instruction,  on  a  mission  to  German j  tion  of  the  country.  In  1808,  when  the  disaffeo- 
to  examine  the  system  of  medical  instruction  in  tion  toward  Bavaria  had  become  extreme  in  the 
that  country ;  and  4  years  later  by  M.  Salvandy,  Tyrol,  and  hostilities  broke  out  between  France 
to  examine  its  system  of  teaching  rural  econo-  and  Austria,  Hofer  was  one  of  the  deputies  who 
my.  These  two  Journeys  scarcely  interfered  went  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  the  archduke 
with  the  publication  of  many  works  original  John  on  the  sulject  of  their  national  grievapcea. 
and  translated,  affording  evidence  of  both  won-  At  this  meeting  the  archduke  advised  an  in- 
derful  activity  and  uncommon  learning.  Two  surrection  in  the  TyroL  The  baron  von  Hor-, 
papers  of  hisi,  Sur  la  non-authtnticiU  dS$  ruinei  mayr  was  charged  to  carry  it  out  So  rapidly 
de  Sinitey  brought  about  a  discussion  in  which  did  the  measure  spread,  that  within  3  days,  be- 
ll. Quatrem^re,  De  Saulcy,  and  De  Long  P^rier  tween  March  81  and  April  8,  1809,  the  whole 
participated.  Since  1861  he  has  officiated  as  Tyrol  was  in  arms,  and  8,000  French  and 
the  director  and  editor  of  Didot^s  Kouvelle  Bavarian  troops  were  taken  prisoners  at  HaU 
&»0^rapAM^eniraZe>,  to  which  he  has  contributed  and  Innspruck,  and  in  Sterzing,  where  Hofer 
important  articles.  He  is  moreover  preparing  conmianded.  The  Tyrolese  were  supported  bj 
a  philosophical  work  entitled  Ih  la  taleur  et  an  Austrian  army  of  10,000  men  under  the  mar- 
de  Vemploi  ds^forcei  humaiM»,  quis  Chasteler,  but  Bavaria  sent  26,000  troope 

HOERBERG,  Pehb,  a  Swedish  painter,  bom  to  quell  the  revolt  While  the  latter  were  tou- 
at  Yirestad  in  the  former  province  of  SmMand,  ing  through  narrow  vallevs,  Hofer  fell  upon 
Jan.  81,  1746,  died  Jan.  24,  1816.  His  parents  them,  and  on  April  10  defeated  Besson  and 
were  among  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry,  and  Lemoine  in  the  moors  of  Sterzing.  Within  a 
fix>m  early  youtli  he  was  inured  to  hardships,  week  the  whole  province  was  fr^,  and  nearly 
After  struggling  many  years  against  poverty,  10,000  French  and  Bavarian  troops  were  d»- 
he  settled  in  Stockholm,  where,  in  his  88th  stroyed.  But  the  extent  of  this  success  drew 
year,  he  became  a  student  in  the  royal  academy  down  on  the  Tyrol  three  armies,  one  of  which, 
of  arts.  In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of  commanded  by  Marshal  Lefebvre,  defeated  at 
the  Swedi^  academy,  and  was  appointed  his-  MOrgl  Cha^ler^s  Austrians,  and  the  Tyrolese 
torical  painter  to  the  king.  His  largest  pro-  at  Feuer  Singer.  Hofer  soon  rallied  his  coun- 
ductions  were  altarpiecea,  of  which  he  painted  trymen,  and  defeated  the  Bavarians  with  great 
87,  several  being  of  great  dimensions ;  and  in  loss  at  Innspruck.  But  the  defeat  at  Wagram 
addition  to  these  he  fini^ed,  between  1764  and  (July  12,  1809)  resulted  in  a  stipulation  that 
1807,  620  paintings.  Those  executed  since  Austria  should  evacuate  the  TyroL  Lefebvre 
that  time  would  probably  swell  the  number  to  again  marched  into  the  Tyrol  with  over  20,000 
over  700,  most  of  which  are  religious  pieces.  French,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  while  Bean- 
He  left,  beside,  several  thousand  drawings,  in-  mont  with  10,000  advanced  on  the  north.  '  It 
eluding  a  set  of  291  designs  illustrating  the  life  was  under  these  trials  that  the  great  military 
of  Christ,  and  attempted  engraving  and  sculp-  genius  of  Hofer  displayed  itself  most  brillianUy. 
ture  with  considerable  success.  He  made  pre-  After  sustaining  severe  reverses  (Aug.  8  and  4) 
tensions  also  to  musical  knowledge,  and  wrote  Lefebvre  with  26,000  Bavarian  and  Fren^ 
both  prose  and  poetry.  soldiers,  including  2,000  cavalry,  was  completely 

HOEVEy,  Jax  VAX  DKR,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  routed  by  18,000  Tyrolese  peasants,  and  driven 

bom  in  Rotterdam,  Feb.  9,  1801.    In  1819  he  from  the  Tjrol.     An  independent  government 

entered  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  formed,  with  Hofer  at  its  head  as  absolute 

remained  until  1822,  studying  chiefly  natural  ruler.    After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  however, 

philosophy  and  medicine.  '  He  bc^gan  the  prao-  the  archduke  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 

tice  of  medicine  in  his  native  city,  where  he  Tyrolese  urging  them  to  submit,  while  at  the 

remained  until  1885,  when  he  was  appointed  same  time  three  veteran  armies  marched  into 

professor  of  zoology  at  Leyden.    His  principal  the  country  to  force  them  to  obedience.  Under 

work  is  J7ami^lr<2^2>»fritiin^<«  (Leyden,  1827-  these  circumstances  Hofer  sent  in  his  submia- 

'83),  translated  into  En^ish  by  t£e  Rev.  W.  sion  in  November  to  Eugene  Beauhamaia^  the 

Clark  ('*  Handbook  of  Zoology,'^  2  vols.  8vo^  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  to  the  Bavarian  conmnnd* 

London,  1856-*8).  er-in-chief.    Deceived  by  reports  of  Tvroleae 

HOFER,  AxDBKAS,  a  Tyrolese  patriot,  bom  victories  and  the  entrance  of  the  aichdnke  into 

Kov.  22, 1767,  in  a  tavern  at  St  Leonard's  in  the  the  Tyrol,  he  took  up  arms  again,  but  bdng 

Passeyr  valley,  caDed  the  Sand  .house  (whence  defeated  fled  for  conccSdment  to  the  moontaina, 

his  popular  name  of  the  Sand^irtk,  or  Sand  where  the  peasants  resisted  all  inducements  to 

Landlord),  shot  at  Mantua^  Feb.  20,  1810.    He  reveal  his  hiding  place.    He  was  at  last  be- 

became  generally  known  as  a  wine  dealer  and  trayed  to  Gen.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  by  one  of 

hone  drover  between  the  Tyrol  and  the  north  his  most  trusted  partisans  for  800  ducats,  ar- 

of  Italy.    In  1796  he  led  a  company  of  riflemen  rested  by  Cootier,  commander  of  a  battalion, 

iSrinit  the  French  <m  Lake  Gaida,  and  was  on  the  night  of  Jan.  27,  1810,  designedly  led 
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in  maUng  a  prisoner  of  tbe  king  of  DeDiL  On  obtain  this  remit,  the  portion  of  the  tarfiuM  of 
ilie  saoceedlnff  daj,  Sept.  22,  having  learned  the  large  cylinder  which  is  not  covered  with 
that  2  sons  and  a  grandscm  of  the  kioff,  who  had  the  form  (about  f )  is  used  as  an  inking  table, 
been  prominent  leaders  of  the  rebeuion,  were  The  snrftoe  of  this  cylindrical  inking  table  is 
ooncealedinthetombof  Hnmavoon,  6  miles  dis-  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  form  of  tjpe, 
tant  he  proceeded  thither  with  100  men  and  a  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  printing 
single  officer,  secored  the  princes,  and  disarmed  cjllnders.  The  ink  is  taken  from  the  fonntmn  and 
6.0OO  Mnssnlmans  who  were  with  them.  On  distributed  on  rollers,  the  last  of  which  deposits 
his  return  to  Delhi,  finding  that  he  was  follow-  it  on  the  inking  table  and  recedes  out  of  reach 
td  by  the  enemy  and  anprehending  that  a  res-  to  let  the  form  pass.  The  inking  rollers  bo- 
one  would  be  attempteci  and  the  ends  of  justice  tween  the  printing  cylinders  have  a  similar 
thereby  defeated,  he  formed  the  design  of  exe-  motion  to  and  from  the  axis  of  the  large  cylin- 
eotlng  on  the  spot  the  princes,  of  whose  com-  der,  coming  in  contact  with  the  table  at  each 
plioity  in  various  atrocities  he  had  information  revolution,  getting  inked,  and  depositing  the  ink 
horn  a  nephew  of  the  king  who  was  present  on  the  form  of  type  immediately  after.  The 
and  who  fully  identified  them.  Having  explmn-  first  idea  of  a  type-revolving  press  is  due  to 
td  his  purpose  to  his  men  in  a  short  aadress,  he  Nicholson,  and  wss  patented  in  England  in 
aocordmglV  shot  tlie  captives  with  his  own  hand,  1790 ;  but  the  inventor  did  not  succeed  in  hold- 
after  which  the  rebels  aispersed.  Subsequently  ing  the  types.  In  Hoe^s  press  the  types  are 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  mijor,  and  was  ores-  placed  on  a  curved  bed,  between  column  rules 
ent  at  the  siece  of  Lucknow  under  Lord  Clyde,  tapering  toward  the  centre  to  such  a  degree  that 
He  entered  Uie  breach  with  Gen.  Napier,  and  if  produced  each  face  of  the  rule  would  pass 
was  mortally  wounded  when  advancing  with  at  a  distance  of  half  the  width  of  a  column  on 
^e  troops  on  the  begum's  palace,  dying  the  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
next  day.  A  memoir  of  him,  entitled  ^^  Twelve  Thus  tlie  sides  of  the  two  column  rules  which 
Tears  of  a  Soldicr^s  Life  in  India,'^  compiled  press  the  same  column  of  types  are  paraUel. 

endpally  from  his  letters,  and  edited  by  his  The  column  lules  are  held  in  the  form  by 

»ther  tiie  Rev.  Gteorffe  Hodson,  has  been  cross-headed  projections  entering  the  bed,  and 

Sibh^ed  in  London  and  reprinted  in  Boston  types  and  column  rules  are  pressed  together 

2mo^  1859).  by  screws  in  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  form; 

HOE,  RicHABD  Mabch,  an  American  inventor,  thus  the  types  are  held  by  friction.    The  types 

bom  in  New  York,  Sept.  12, 1812.    He  is  the  in  the  centre  of  each  column  are  the  only  ones 

•on  of  an  English  machinist  established  in  New  perpendicular  to  the  paper  when  printing.  This 

York,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  business  in  is  theoretically  a   bad  arrangement,  but  the 

1882.    He  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  and  angle  is  so  small  that  no  inconvenience  results 

builder  of  the  type-revolving  press,  patented  in  practice.    The  Hoe  press  is  now  indispensa- 

in  July,  1847.    This  press,  intended  for  rapid  ble  for  newspapers  having  a  large  circulation, 

working,  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  54  to  There  is  one  in  Paris,  4  in  England  (2  of  which 

66  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  types  are  are  used  for  the  London  *^  Timcs^'),  and  88  in 

held,  and  of  from  4  to  10  printing  cylinders,  the  United  States.  The  10-cyIinder  press  strikes 

which  are  arranged  around  the  first  and  tan-  off  15,000  copies  an  hour.    Mr.  Hoe  is  prepared 

Kntlal  to  it    The  type  cylinder  and  the  print-  to  modify  his  press  so  as  to  give  double  the 

^  cylinders  are  connected  by  gearing  in  such  number  of  impressions,  if  n^^essary. 
a  manner  that  their  velocity  at  the  circum-        HOEFER,   Jean   CnntriEN    Ferdinand,  a 

fisrence  is  exactly  the  same.    Each  printing  French  scholar  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at 

cylinder  is  cut  longitudinally,  and  iron  fingers  Doschnitz,   Germany,  April  21,   1811.    After 

project  through  the  slit  to  take  hold  of  the  paper  studying  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  in 

and  relinquish  it  at  the  proper  moment.  Under-  his  native  country,  he  travelled  some  time  for 

Death  the  type  cylinder  are  the  inking  fountain  his  healtli.    Having  arrived  at  Lille  shortly 

and  distributing  rollers,  and  between  the  print-  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  with  his  means 

ing  cylinders  are  the  inking  rollers.  The  machine  exhausted  by  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  on  which 

is  completed  by  as  many  tsbles  and  flies  as  there  ho  had  taken  passage  for  England,  he  enlisted 

are  cylinders,  and  by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  tapes  in  a  foreign  regiment  in  the  French  service, 

and  their  rollers.    The  machine  is  operated  as  then  stationed  at  Marseilles,  and  was  sent  to 

follows.   The  feeding  is  done  by  hand,  the  fin-  Greece.      His  regiment  being  disbanded,   ho 

Mr^f  the  machine  closing  upon  the  paper  at  undertook  a  journey  on  foot  and  with  an  empty 

toe  right  moment,  so  that  one  sheet  may  bo  purse  to  Constantinople,  but  fell  into  the  hands 

drawn  in  at  each  revolution  of  the  tvpe  cylinder,  of  banditU,  and  after  a  very  fortunate  escape 

The  sheet  thus  seized  is  made  to  roll  around  the  fh)m  them  returned  to  France,  where  he  became 

printing  cylinder,  and  by  revolving  in  contact  a  teacher.    He  had  been  some  two  years  a  pro- 

with  the  type  cylinder  receives  the  impression  feasor  in  provincial  scliools  when  he  was  called 

of  the  types.    Tlie  fingers  then  open,  and  the  to  Paris  by  Victor  Cousin,  to  assist  in  his  trans- 

•heet  b  carried  bv  tapes  to  a  fly  which  brings  lation  of  Plato,  and  afterward  supported  himself 

it  flat  on  a  receiving  table.    One  of  tlie  most  by  private  teaching  and  by  writing  for  scien- 

important  operations  in  a  printing  press  is  an  tific  periodicals,  while  attending  lectures  at  the 

tqpaX  distribution  of  tbe  ink  on  the  type.    To  fsonlty  of  medicine.     In  1836,  although  still  a 
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stadent,  he   engaged   in  a  controyersy  with  actively  engaged  in  1808  in  organizing  the  rural 

QeoSroj  St  Hilaire.    In  1840  he  was  gnMoated  militia.    He  soon  distingnished  himself  as  an 

doctor  in  medicine,  and  commenced  practice  in  able  and  patriotic  counsellor  as  well  as  soldier, 

one  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  Paris.    In  and  in  1805  was  made  a  member  of  the  dei)uta- 

18i8  he  was  sent  Dj  M.  Cousin,  then  minister  tion  to  which  was  committed  the  political  direo- 

of  public  instruction,  on  a  mission  to  Grermany  tion  of  the  country.  In  1808,  when  the  disaffeo- 

to  examine  the  system  of  medical  instruction  in  tion  toward  Bavaria  had  become  extreme  in  the 

that  country ;  and  4  years  later  by  M.  Salvandy,  Tyrol,  and  hostilities  broke  out  between  France 

to  examine  its  system  of  teaching  rural  econo-  and  Austria,  Hofer  was  one  of  the  deputies  who 

my.     These  two  journeys  scarcely  interfered  went  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  the  archduke 

with  the  publication  of  many  works  original  John  on  the  subject  of  their  national  grievances, 

and  translated,  affording  evidence  of  both  won-  At  this  meeting  the  archduke  advised  an  in- 

derful  activity  and  uncommon  learning.    Two  surrection  in  the  TyroL    The  baron  von  Hor- , 

papers  of  his,  Sur  la  non-authenticite  du  ruinea  mayr  was  charged  to  carry  it  out    So  rapidly 

de  Ninivt,  brought  about  a  discussion  in  which  did  the  measure  spread,  that  within  3  days,  b»- 

K  Qaatrem^re,  De  Saulcy,  and  De  Long  P^rier  tween  March  81  and  April  8,  1809,  the  whole 

participated.    Since  1851  he  has  officiated  as  Tyrol  was   in  arms,   and  8,000  French  and 

the  director  and  editor  of  Didot^s  NbuvelU  Bavarian  troops  were  taken  prisoners  at  Hall 

hiographiegSnerale^  to  which  hehsLScontnhuted  and  Innspruck,  and  in  Sterzing,  where  Hofer 

important  articles.    He  is  moreover  preparing  commanded.    The  Tyrolese  were  supported  by 

a  philosophical  work  entitled  De  la  taleur  et  an  Austrian  army  of  10,000  men  under  the  mar- 

de  Vefnploi  desforeea  humaines.  quis  Chasteler,  but  Bavaria  sent  25,000  troops 

HOERBERG,  Pehs,  a  Swedish  painter,  bom  to  quell  the  revolt    While  the  latter  were  toil- 

at  Virestad  in  the  former  province  of  SmMand,  ing  through  narrow  valleys,  Hofer  fell  upon 

Jan.  81, 1746,  died  Jan.  24,  1816.    His  parents  them,  and  on  April  10  defeated  Besson  and 

were  among  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry,  and  Lemoine  in  the  moors  of  Sterzing.    Within  a 

from  early  youth  he  was  inured  to  hardships,  week  the  whole  province  was  free,  and  nearly 

After  struggling  many  years  against  poverty,  10,000  French  and  Bavarian  troops  were  d©- 

he  settled  in  Stockholm,  where,  in  his  88th  stroyed.    But  the  extent  of  this  success  drew 

year,  he  became  a  student  in  the  royal  academy  down  on  the  Tyrol  three  armies,  one  of  which, 

of  arts.    In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of  commanded  by  Marshal  Lefebvre,  defeated  at 

the  Swedi^  academy,  and  was  appointed  his-  M6rgl  Gha^teler's  Austrians,  and  the  Tyrolese 

torical  painter  to  the  king.    His  largest  pro-  at  Feuer  Singer.    Hofer  soon  rallied  his  conn- 

ductions  were  altarpieces,  of  which  he  painted  tiymen,  and  defeated  the  Bavarians  with  great 

87,  several  being  of  great  dimensions ;  and  in  loss  at  Innspruck.    But  the  defeat  at  Wagram 

addition  to  these  he  fini^ed,  between  1764  and  (July  12,  1809)  resulted  in  a  stipulation  that 

1807,   620  paintings.     Those    executed  since  Austria  should  evacuate  the  TyroL    Lefebvre 

that  time  would  probably  swell  the  number  to  again  marched  into  the  Tyrol  with  over  20,000 

over  700,  most  of  which  are  religious  pieces.  French,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  while  Beaa- 

He  left,  beside,  several  thousand  drawings,  in-  mont  with  10,000  advanced  on  the  north.  '  It 

eluding  a  set  of  291  designs  illustrating  the  life  was  under  these  trials  that  the  great  military 

of  Christ,  and  attempted  engraving  and  sculp-  genius  of  Hofer  displayed  itself  most  brilliantly, 

ture  with  considerable  success.    lie  made  pre-  After  sustaining  severe  reverses  (Aug.  8  and  4) 

tensions  also  to  musical  knowledge,  and  wrote  Lefebvre  with  25,000  Bavarian   and  Frendh 

both  prose  and  poetry.  soldiers,  including  2,000  cavalry,  was  completely 

HOEYEN,  Jan  van  dbr,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  routed  by  18,000  Tyrolese  peasants,  and  driven 
bom  in  Rotterdam,  Feb.  9,  1801.  In  1819  he  from  the  Tyrol.  An  independent  government 
entered  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  formed,  with  Hofer  at  its  head  as  absolute 
remained  until  1822,  studying  chiefly  naturd  ruler.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  however, 
philosophy  and  medicine.  He  began  the  prac-  the  archduke  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
tice  of  medicine  in  his  native  city,  where  he  Tyrolese  urging  them  to  submit,  while  at  the 
remained  until  1885,  when  he  was  appointed  same  time  three  veteran  armies  marched  into 
professor  of  zoology  at  Leyden.  His  principal  the  country  to  force  them  to  obedience.  Under 
wov)L\snandboekderDUriu7ide(h&ydL%Vk^\%i*l-  these  circumstances  Hofer  sent  in  hb  submla- 
'88),  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  W.  sion  in  November  to  Eugene  Beauhamaia,  the 
Clark  ('^Handbook  of  Zoology,"  2  vols.  8vo.,  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  to  the  Bavarian  command- 
London,  1856-'8).  er-in-chief.    Deceived  by  reports  of  Tvroleae 

HOFER,  Andbeas,  a  Tyrolese  patriot,  bom  victories  and  the  entrance  of  the  archduke  into 

Nov.22, 1767,  in  a  tavern  at  St.  Leonard's  in  the  the  Tyrol,  he  took  up  arms  again,  but  being 

Passeyr  valley,  called  the  Sand  house  (whence  defeated  fled  for  concealment  to  the  mountains, 

his  popular  name  of  the  SandtoirtK^  or  Sand  where  the  peasants  resisted  all  inducements  to 

Landlord),  shot  at  Mantua^  Feb.  20,  1810.    He  reveal  his  hiding  place.    He  was  at  last  be- 

beoame  generally  known  as  a  wine  dealer  and  trayed  to  Gen.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  by  one  of 

horae  drover  between  the  Tyrol  and  the  north  his  most  trusted  partisans  for  800  ducats,  ar- 

of  Italy.    In  1796  he  led  a  company  of  riflemen  rested  by  Coutien  commander  of  a  battalion, 

agdnst  the  French  on  Lake  Garda,  and  was  on  the  night  of  Jan.  27,  1810,  designedly  led 
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tiiroiigii  the  TVnt>l  in  order  to  show  that  eveiy  America.    From  the  same  western  materials  lie 

hope  of  throwing  off  the  French  yoke  had  dis-  drew  the  "Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  the 

appeared,  and  taken  to  Mantoa,  where  Napo-  Frairie'*  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1887).   This  was 

leon  ordmd  him  to  be  tried.    The  examination  followed  by  ^^  Greyslaer*'  (New  York,  1840), 

took  place  before  Gen.  Biason.    A  minority  of  founded  pnncinally  on  the  well  known  "  Beau- 

the  judges  wished  to  save  Hofer^s  life,  bat  Na-  ohamp  murder'  of  Kentucky.     In  Dec.  1882, 

poleon  on  being  appealed  to  gave  orders  that  Hofifaian  established  the  "Knickerbocker  Mag- 

ne  should  be  put  to  death  within  24  hours.  He  azine,*^  of  which  he  edited  several  numbers, 

died  without  the  slightest  indication  of  fear,  but  it  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Rev.  Timothy 

refosing  to  have  his  eves  bound,  and  himself  Flint    He  was  afterward  editor  of  the  **  Amer- 

giving  the  word  to  nre.     Schlosser,  in  his  lean  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  of  the  "New 

*•  History  of  the  18th  Century,"  says :  "  Hofer's  York  Mirror."    In  1842  his  lyrics,  which  had 

execution  was  regarded  throughout  the  whole  been  extensively  known  to  the  public  in  a  scat- 

of  Europe  as  a  demonstration  against  every  one  tered  form,  were  published  in  one  volume,  en- 

who  should  attempt  to  make  any  resistance  titled  "  The  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  other  Poems." 

with  courage  and  perseverance  to  the  dominion  "The  Echo,  or  Borrowed  Notes  for  Home  Cir- 

of  the  French  forced  upon  them."  The  property  culation,"  was  the  title  of  a  second  volume  of 

he  left  his  fiimily  was  confiscated.    In  1819  the  poetry,  suggested  by  a  charge  of  plagiarism 

emperor  Francis  of  Austria  conferred  upon  his  from  Moore  made  against  him  by  the  "  Foreiffn 

ftmily.  under  the  name  of  Von  Passeyr,  thepa-  Quarterly  Review"  in  a  notice  of  Griswolcrs 

tent  of  nobility  already  decreed  in  1809.    Tnis  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America."    Durine  1846 

was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Hofer  was  -7  he  edited  the  "  Literary  World,"  and  after 

oaptured,  and  where  a  monument  was  erected  leaving  that  journal  contributed  to  it  a  number 

to  his  memory.    The  house  where  he  was  bom  of  essays  and  stories  entitled  "  Sketches  of  8o- 

and  lived  was  converted  by  the  emperor  into  an  ciety,"  which  have  always  been  highly  popular, 

asylum  for  16  old  Tyrolese^  while  his  remains  Some  of  these  were  written  subs^uent  to  the 

were  brought  in  1828  from  Mantua  to  Innspruck,  commencement  of  a  mental  disorder  which 

and  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  near  the  began  to  manifest  itself  about  this  time,  and 

monument  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.    A  mar-  which  since  1850  has  kept  him  in  complete 

ble  statne  was  placed  in  1884  over  the  tomb.  retirement  from  the  world. 

HOFFMAN,  Oharlxs  Fknno,  an  American  HOFFMAN,  David,  LL.D.,  an  American 
anthor,  bom  in  New  York  in  1806/  From  his  lawyer  and  writer,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  25, 
6th  to  his  9th  year  Hoffhian  was  at  a  Latin  1784,  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  11, 1854.  From 
ichool  in  New  York,  and  was  then  sent  to  1817  to  1886  he  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
an  academy  at  Pougbkeepsie,  whence  he  ran  university  of  Maryland,  during  which  time  he 
away  to  escape  from  harsh  treatment  His  published  many  works  on  jurisprudence.  Hav- 
tSither  then  placed  him  under  the  charge  of  mg  retired  from  his  professorship,  Mr.  Hoffman 
a  Scotch  gentleman  in  New  Jersey.  In  1817,  travelled  for  two  years  in  £nroi>e,  and  after  his 
while  passing  bis  vacation  at  home,  he  was  ob-  return  exerted  himself  in  securing  the  election 
figed  to  submit  to  amputation  of  a  leg  in  conse-  of  Oen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency  of  the 
qnence  of  bavins  it  crashed  between  a  steam-  United  States.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  pres- 
Doat  and  the  wharf.  It  is  remarkable  that,  idental  electors  from  Maryland,  and  after  the 
notwithstanding  this  deprivation,  young  Hoff-  election  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  practised 
man  became  a  proficient  in  manly  sports  and  law  until  1847,  when  he  again  visited  Europe 
healthy  exercises,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  some  literary  pro- 
threatened  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  scholar;  Jects,  returning  to  America  in  Dec  1858.  Hia 
■inoe,  when  he  entered  Columbia  college,  apart  principal  work  in  jurispradence,  entitled  **  A 
from  his  being  distinguished  as  a  society  de-  Course  of  Legal  Study,  respectfully  dedicated 
bater,  ^^hewas  noted  rather  for  success  in  ffjm-  to  the  Students  of  Law  in  the  United  States^ 
nastic  exercises  than  in  those  of  a  more  intellect-  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.  6fvo.,  1886),  was  commended  in 
nal  character."  He  left  college  in  hb  junior  year,  high  terras  by  Justice  Story,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
yet  was  evidently  a  favorite  with  the  faculty,  sliall,  Chanceller  Kent,  and  other  eminent  Jur- 
aince  at  the  first  semi-centennial  anniversary  ista  both  in  America  and  England,  the  first 
of  the  incorporation  he  received  the  degree  of  named  of  whom  declared  that  *'it  contained  by 
M.  A.,  in  company  with  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  and  far  the  most  perfect  system  for  the  study  of  the 
WUliam  Cnlien  Bryant  After  studying  law  law  which  had  ever  been  ofifered  to  the  public.^' 
be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21,  His  *' Legal  Outlines, ^^  of  which  but  one  volume 
and  practised  for  8  years,  during  which  time  he  ever  appeared,  has  also  been  commended  as  a 
made  various  minor  contributions  to  literature,  text  book.  His  last  publication  is  *'  Chronicles 
and  became  associated  with  Mr.  Charles  King  in  selected  from  the  Onginals  of  Cartaphilus  the 
the  editorship  of  the  "New  York  American."  Wanderiuff  Jew"  (2  vols.,  London,  1856). 
In  1888  Hoffhian  went  to  the  West  for  his  HOFFMAN,  Francois  BknoIt,  a  French  dra- 
beahh,  and  recorded  his  experiences  in  a  series  matist,  poet,  and  journalist,  born  in  Nancy, 
of  letters  entHled  "A  Winter  in  the  West"  (2  July  11,  1760,  died  in  Paris,  April  21,  1828. 
Tola.  12mo.,Ne%r  York  and  London,  1886),  which  After  studying  law  at  Strasbourg,  he  entered 
baema  twj  popular  fai  Kngfamd  aa  well  aa  the  anny,  and  passed  some  time  in  Corsica^ 
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His  ftinQy  having  pnrohafled  his  discharge,  he  or  church  singer.  He  was  intimate  with 
returned  to  Nancy,  whence  he  went  to  raris.  Jean  Paol  Richter  and  Karl  M.  von  Weber, 
Shortly  after  his  arrivid  he  published  a  volome  and  became  with  Holbein  director  of  the  the- 
of  poems  (178C),  and  wrote  a  snccessfiQ  play  atre  of  Bamberg.  While  directing  the  orches- 
on  the  subject  of  iPhssdra.  Having  visited  It-  tra  of  the  theatre  of  Dresden,  Hoffinann  was  snr« 
aly,  he  wrote  several  pieces  after  his  return  prised  by  the  entry  ofthe  French  army,  and  wit- 
which  caosed  much  excitement  in  the  dramatic  nessed  some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  war,  which 
and  political  circles  of  the  day.  When  the  rev-  he  has  described  in  a  letter  that  shows  him  to 
olntion  broke  out,  having  introduced  into  his  have  been  a  man  of  startling  peculiarities, 
opera  of  **  Hadrian^*  that  Roman  emperor  in  a  After  firesh  changes  as  manager,  author,  and 
cnariot  drawn  by  horses  which  had  belonged  to  lawyer,  Hoffmann  received  in  1816  an  appoint- 
the  queen,  he  was  accused  of  a  desire  to  testify  ment  as  counsellor  of  the  Kammergericht^  soon 
respect  for  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  it  was  after  which  he  obtained  much  celebrity  through 
insisted  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  the  success  of  several  operas  and  other  musical 
plav ;  bnt  Hoffinan  refused,  withdrew  the  piece,  compositions.  From  this  time  he  had  money 
and  swore  never  to  set  foot  in  the  opera  house  in  abundance,  and  his  eccentricities  and  disn- 
again.  He  wrote  for  the  Journal  de$  debaU  for  pations  were  redoubled.  He  was  sought  by 
more  than  30  years.  the  first  society,  but  took  refuge  in  wine  cellars 
HOFFMANN,  Ebnbt  Thxodob  Wilhklm  among  wild  companions.  At  times  he  would 
(Amadkus),  a  German  writer,  bom  in  Ednigs-  sketch,  and  there  is  still  in  a  tavern  in  Berlin 
berg,  Jan.  24,  1776,  died  in  Berlin,  June  25,  an  album  filled  with  his  drawinss.  To  render 
1822.  He  manifested  an  early  taste  for  music  his  dissipation  less  gross  and  public,  his  literary 
and  drawing,  in  which  at  the  age  of  14  he  friends  formed  a  club  known  as  the  Serapion*' 
was  already  a  great  proficient  Having  entered  Bruder^  and  the  results  of  their  meetings  were 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  where  he  written  by  Hoffmann  in  the  form  of  a  collection 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  also  to  of  articles  bearing  the  same  name,  whidh  con- 
eccentric  amusements  and  intrigues,  he  was  tains  his  best  t^es  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1819-^21, 
graduated  in  1795,  and  in  1796  began  the  practice  with  a  supplementary  voL,  1825).  One  of  the 
of  law  at  Glogau,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  greatest  griefe  in  his  strange  life  was  the  death 
mining  many  eminent  friends  and  meeting  con-  of  a  favorite  cat,  "Murr,"  which  he  regarded 
tinually  with  the  most  singular  adventures.  He  as  a  being  endowed  with  intelli^nce ;  and  he 
was  soon  afterward  appointed  referendary  to  actually  published  a  book  contaming  the  sup- 
the  superior  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1800  was  posed  reflections  of  this  animal  (Kater  Murr), 
named  assessor  of  the  province  of  Posen  ;•  bnt  Meanwhile  he  continued  with  success  his  liter- 
having  drawn  a  number  of  caricatures  contidn-  ary,  legal,  and  musical  efforts,  making  money 
ing  allusions  to  the  "  scandalous  chronicle^'  of  rigidly,  while  an  appointment  as  counsellor  to 
the  town,  the  minister,  instead  of  signing  his  the  court  of  appeal  greatly  added  to  the  ad- 
appointment  as  counsellor,  sent  him  to  Plook  vantages  of  his  position.  Unfortunately  he  was 
(1802).  Before  his  departure,  Hoffman  married  soon  after  seiz^  with  a  disease  from  which  he 
a  young  Polish  lady,  who  shared  his  exile.  While  suffered  terribly  for  many  months  until  his  death, 
at  Plock  he  wrote  much,  composed  masses  and  During  his  illness  he  continued  to  dictate ;  and 
a  grand  sonata,  and  copied  in  pen  drawing  all  though  he  had  when  in  health  manifested  in 
the  vases  of  the  Hamilton  collection.  In  1804  the  most  trying  situations  a  complete  disregard 
his  friends  in  Berlin  succeeded  in  having  him  of  death,  he  now  often  exclaimed :  '^  Life  at 
appointed  counsellor  of  the  regency  at  Warsaw,  any  price."  Hoffmann  was  in  person  ex- 
Here  his  life  became  a  strange  mixture  of  legal  tremely  small,  but  well  made  and  remarkable 
duties  and  theatrical  management,  his  clients  for  continual  restlessness,  an  arch,  mocking  ex- 
visiting  him  behind  the  scenes,  where  he  was  pression  of  countenance,  and  a  peculiar  voice, 
painting  or  training  musicians.  The  entry  of  Among  his  most  celebrated  and  curious  books  is 
the  French  army  reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  JXe  Elixire  deg  Tev/els  (Berlin,  1816).  A  fidl 
wandered  to  Berlin  and  Bamberg,  and  was  final-  collection  of  his  works  was  published  in  Berlin 
ly  invited  by  his  future  biographer  Rochlitz  (16  vols.,  1827-8;  5  vols,  additional,  1839). 
to  write  for  the  newspaper  which  the  latter  Several  of  his  tales  are  translated  in  the  ^*  Sped- 
then  edited  at  Leipsic.  In  compliance  with  mens  of  German  Romance,*^  by  T.  Carlyle. 
this  request  he  wrote  "Observations  on  Beetho-  HOFFMANN,  Fbiedbich,  a  German  phyrf- 
ven's  Symphony,"  and  ^^  Eappelmeister  John  dan,  born  in  Halle,  Saxony,  in  1660,  died  there 
Kreisler.'^  He  also  took  part  for  some  time  in  in  1742.  He  was  graduated  at  Jena,  and  estab- 
the  editorship  of  the  journaL  His  sufferings  at  lished  himself  as  a  physician  at  Minden  in  1688. 
this  period  were  great  and  varied.  He  lost  He  visited  Holland  and  England  in  1684,  and 
his  daughter,  saw  his  wife  shockingly  maimed  after  his  return  was  appointed  physician  to 
by  an  accident,  and  had  his  system  shaken  Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  The 
by  a  nervous  fever.  But  during  8  years  he  elector  Frederic  lU.,  afterwu^  king  of  Prua- 
was  always  busy,  though  as  dissipated  as  in-  sia,  appointed  him  in  1698  diief  professor  of 
dustrious,  passing  his  nights  in  revels,  and  medicine  in  Halle,  and  he  retained  this  positioa 
his  days  as  editor,  leader  of  an  orchestra,  until  his  death.  His  name  ranks  with  those  of 
tnnabtOT,  designer  machinist^  freaoo  painter,  Boerhaave  and  BtahL    He  was  one  of  the  first 
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to  adyaoce  medicine  from  the  old  medi»Tal  d  which  be  himselfoontribnted  nearly  $40,000. 

ffToundB,  maintaining  that  the  phenomena  of  It  was  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  botany 

Bving  bodies  were  not  to  be  explained  by  the  that  Cayanillessaye  the  name  of  ^oJ^^naniiM^^ 

laws  of  inanimate  or  inorganic  nature,  bnt  that  to  a  genns  o(  South  American  plants.    In  ad- 

they  depend  on  the  continual  action  of  life,  dition  to  the  Flore  Portugaue^  Hoffhiannsegg 

If  his  tiieories  are  at  present  obsolete,  it  is  still  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  his  pos- 

true  that  he  at  least  supplied  new  bases  on  session,  and  link  gave  to  the  world  his  Voyage 

which  newer  and  more  correct  principles  were  en  Porttigal^wri^  1806). 

founded.    He  tested  the  action  of  man^  medi-  HOFLAKD,  Babbara,  an  English  authoress, 

dues,  and  invented  new  ones,  of  which  the  bomin8heffieldinl770,diedKov.  9, 1844.  She 

elixirium  tiscerale  and  liqvor  aiuxf^ntM  are  still  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Wreaks,  a  manu- 

in  use.    He  was  the  discoverer  and  introducer  &cturer  in  Sneffield,  and  in  1796  was  married 

of  Seidlitz  waters,  and  of  the  salt  obtained  to  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw  Hoole,  a  gentleman  also 

from  them.    Among  his  works  whidi  are  still  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business.     He 

of  value  are  the  Batianalu  Sy^tema  Medieinm  dlM  in  about  two  years,  and  soon  after  pecu- 

(Halle,  1718-^40),  Medidna  Cotmiltatoria  ri721  niary  reverses  compelled  her  to  rely  upon  her 

-89),  and  ConiuttatianumetJUepotuorumMedi'  pen  for  support    In  1805  she  published  a  vol- 

einalium  Centuria  (1734).  ume  of  poems,  and  with  the  proceeds  establish- 

HOFFMANN  YON  FALLERSLEBEN,  ed  a  small  school  at  Harrowsate.  In  1808  she 
HmrBioH  August,  a  (German  poet  and  an-  was  marrieil  to  the  artist  Thomas  0.  Hofland, 
tiquary,  bom  at  Fallersleben,  Hanover,  April  2,  and  for  many  years  contributed  by  her  literary 
1798.  He  began  in  1816  the  study  of  theology  labors  to  their  mutual  support.  Her  boou 
at  GOttingen,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  litera-  were  written  chiefly  for  young  people,  and  such 
tnre  and  Uerman  philology,  and  to  perfect  him-  was  the  success  with  which  StiQ  addressed  this 
•elfin  these  went  to  Bonn.  Here  in  the  society  dass  of  readers  that  it  is  said  nearly  800,000 
of  the«brothers  Grimm  he  made  rapid  progress,  oopies  were  sold  during  her  life.  In  America 
publishing  in  1820  his  Bonner  Bruchetuehe  ton  they  were  very  popular,  and  her  "  Son  of  a 
Otfried,  He  then  travelled  much  and  made  Genius,"  *' Clergyman^s  Widow,"  and  some 
thorough  researches  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger-  others,  went  through  many  editions  here.  6he 
many,  and  Denmark,  collecting  old  poetry.  He  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  her  last  book, 
was  from  1823  to  1843  professor  and  librarian  ^'EmUy's  Reward,  or  a  Holiday  Trip  to  Paris," 
at  the  university  of  Breslau ;  bnt  having  among  was  completed  just  before  her  death. 
his  publications  of  old  and  feudal  songs  edited  H0FMA2W,  Daniel,  a  Grerman  divine,  bom 
a  collection  (Unpolitmhe  Lieder.  1840-^41)  in  Halle  in  1588,  died  in  WolfenbQttel  in  1621. 
which  was  extremely  republican,  ne  was  de>  At  first  professor  of  ethics  in  Jena,  he  after- 
prived  of  his  place  by  a  special  royal  decree ;  ward  taufffat  theology  in  Helmstedt,  and  be- 
an event  which  rendered  bun  very  popular.  He  came  well  known  in  the  stormy  controversies 
DOW  travelled  for  two  years,  studying  lanffuages  of  the  reformation,  opposing  Beza  on  the  snb- 
and  literature,  until  he  settled  in  1845  in  Meek-  Ject  of  the  eucharist  He  was  censured  bv  an 
lenburg.  In  1848  he  received  a  pension  and  assembly  of  divines  in  1593,  and  threatened  by 
permission  to  return  to  Prussia.  His  political,  them  with  excommunication.  He  published  in 
uberal,  and  bacchanalian  songs  enjoy  so  great  a  reply  a  famous  apology.  In  1598  he  boldly  as- 
reputation  in  Germany  that  he  has  during  his  serted  that  there  must  always  be  a  contradio- 
travels  frequently  been  received  with  the  tion  between  the  truths  of  theology  and  those 
warmest  popular  demonstrations  and  festivities,  of  philosophy,  attempting  to  prove  this  by  ex- 
The  publication  of  the  UnpolUisehe  Lieder  led  tracts  from  the  PauliDe  epistles  and  Lu therms 
the  way  to  a  school  of  energetic  writing,  which  writings.  Accused  by  Martini  and  Caselius,  ho 
attacked  not  only  political  abuses,  but  also  the  was  obliged  in  1601  to  recant;  but  returning 
heavy,  unintellectual  tone  of  PhilUterthum^  or  the  next  year  to  his  original  views,  he  was  de* 
bourgeob  life,  and  advocated  genial  activity,  prived  of  his  professorship.  His  followers,  on 
Hoffmann^s  contributions  to  journalism  are  account  of  their  belief  in  opposing  truths,  were 
extremely  varied  and  interesting.  called  Duplicists,  their  opponents  Siuiplicists. 

HOFFMANNSEGG,  Johann  CKNTUKirs,  HOFWYL.  See  Fellexbkro. 
count,  a  German  botanist,  bom  in  Dresden,  HOG  (no,  Linn.),  a  well  known  pachyderma- 
May  23,  1766,  died  there,  Dec.  18,  1849.  He  tons  animal,  found  throughout  the  world,  and 
studied  in  Leipsic  and  GOttingen,  served  as  an  sufficiently  characterized  in  the  article  Boar,  in 
officer  in  the  Saxon  guard  from  1783  to  1786.  which  ^so  the  babyroussa  hog  is  alluded  to. 
and  afterward  spent  some  years  in  travel  ana  Beside  the  common  eue  eerofa  (Linn.),  the  hogs, 
in  scientific  discovery,  his  investigations  being  as  a  family,  have  been  made  to  include  the  pee- 
particularly  directed  to  the  fiora  of  Portugal,  corj  (dicotyUi^  Cuv.)  and  wart  hog  (pfuieochcB' 
lie  discovered  several  hundred  new  plants,  and  ruSy  F.  Cuv.) ;  and  the  name  of  hog  or  pig  has 
also  made  important  contributions  to  entomol-  been  erroneouslv  applied  to  some  of  the  cavies, 
ogy.  After  his  return  to  Germany,  he  pubhshed,  the  armadillo,  the  porpoise,  and  other  animals 
with  the  aid  of  II.  F.  Link,  his  celebrated /W«  with  porcine  appearance  and  habits.  The  den- 
Portuaaise  in  French  and  Latin  (fol.,  Berlin,  tition  is  as  follows:  incisors  4  or  ^,  canines 
1809-^83),  a  magnificent  work,  toward  the  oott  }:}^  and  molars   ):4,  42  or  44  in  all;    the 
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lower  incisors  project  forward,  and  the  canines,  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  in  1553,  into  Canada 
6Ten  the  upper,  carve  upward.  The  feet  are  4-  in  1608,  and  into  Virginia  in  1609,  where  they 
toed,  the  2  anterior  or  intermediate  toes  heing  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  18  years  the 
the  largest,  and  the  2  lateral  or  posterior  scarce-  people  were  obliged  to  palisade  Jamestown  to 
ly  if  at  all  touching  the  ground.  The  utility  of  keep  them  out.  Different  breeds  are  prized  in 
tne  hog  as  an  article  of  food  is  in  great  measure  different  districts,  acccM^ding  to  the  fiuicy  of 
owing  to  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  ani-  producers,  the  facility  of  raising  them,  and  the 
mal  in  all  climates  except  the  polar ;  capable  of  particular  object  of  the  farmer.  The  Chinese 
reproduction  at  about  a  year  old,  and  producing  hogs,  both  the  white  and  black  varieties,  are 
from  8  to  12  and  even  more  at  a  birth  twice  easily  fattened,  and  have  small  bones ;  indeed 
every  year,  the  supply  will  always  be  equal  to  they  are  generally  too  fat  to  be  esteemed  as 
the  demand.  Yauban  has  estimated  the  product  pork,  and  are  considered  to  make  poor  bacon ; 
of  a  single  sow,  with  only  6  young  at  a  time,  in  bred  carefully,  and  mixed  with  other  stocks, 
10  generations  to  be  about  6,500,000,  of  which  they  are  valuable  animals.  The  Neapolitan  is 
500,000  may  be  deducted  on  account  of  acci-  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  breeds,  doubt- 
dental  death.  The  ease  with  which  the  animal  less  descended  from  the  improved  varieties  of 
is  raised  renders  it  advantageous  property  for  ancient  Bome,  and  the  stock  of  most  of  the  Eng- 
the  poorest  classes.  The  hog  was  highly  esteem-  lish  breeds;  though  not  very  hardy,  the  fiei^  is 
ed-  by  the  ancients,  and  was  the  animal  sacri-  of  superior  quality ;  it  is  small,  black,  with  few 
ficed  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest;  in  bristles,  short  snout,  erect  ears,  and  small  bones; 
Eome  under  the  emperors  the  art  of  cooking  its  crossed  with  the  Berkshire  breed,  the  form  is 
f  esh  was  practised  in  the  most  luxurious  and  improved  and  the  constitution  hardened,  with 
costly  dishes,  and  in  a  manner  equally  cruel  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to  fatten  easily,  llie 
disgusting.  In  hot  climates,  as  in  Egypt,  pork  Berkshire,  an  English  breed,  black  or  white,  is 
is  not  considered  wholesome,  and  accordingly  larger  than  the  Neapolitan,  with  more  bristles, 
the  legislators  and  priests  of  that  country  for-  and  less  fat  to  the  meatL  which  is  well  suited 
bade  its  consumption  as  a  sanitary  measure;  for  bacon  and  hams;  this  was  formerly  pre- 
the  Jewish  and  Moslem  lawgivers  also  prohib-  ferred  above  all  others  in  many  parts  of  New 
ited  it,  and  these  sects  abstain  from  its  flesh  even  England,  but  its  cross  with  the  Chinese  is  more 
in  cold  climates,  where  it  might  be  used  with  profitable,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  with  light 
safety.  Pork,  however,  is  generally  so  charged  feeding,  and  the  disposition  milder.  The  Essex, 
with  fat,  and  so  apt  to  be  the  matrix  of  entozoa,  crossed  with  the  Neapolitan,  is  one  of  the  most 
that  it  is  ranked  among  the  least  desirable  meats,  valuable,  and  has  taken  more  prizes  in  England 
and  especially  to  be  avoided  by  persons  of  deli-  than  any  other  breed ;  it  is  black,  of  good  size 
cate  stomachs.  The  alleged  special  connection  and  symmetry,  mild  disposition,  easily  fattened, 
between  scrofula  and  the  use  of  pork  for  food  the  meat  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  dressed 
rests  upon  no  good  foundation,  as  this  disease  weight  at  12  and  18  months  250  to  400  lbs. ;  it 
may  and  does  originate  from  totally  different  is  not  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.  The  Irish 
causes.  The  filthy  habits  of  the  hog  are  in  grazier  is  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  but 
great  measure  due  to  its  domestication ;  the  crossed  with  the  Berkshire  is  an  excellent  vari- 
wild  hog  is  cleanly,  and  selects  its  food  chiefly  ety.  The  Wobum  or  Bedford  breed  was  origi- 
from  vegetable  substances ;  the  domesticated  nelly  sent  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  Gen.  Waui- 
hog  is  kept  in  a  small  pen,  fed  upon  the  most  ington,  and  was  produced  at  Wobum,  England, 
disgusting  food,  and  is  regarded  as  much  an  in-  by  a  cross  of  the  Chinese  boar  and  a  large  Eng- 
Btrument  for  converting  filth  into  compost  as  lish  hog ;  when  pure  they  are  white,  with  darit 
an  animal  for  the  preparation  of  wholesome  ash-colored  spots ;  they  are  of  large  size,  with 
meat.  The  hog  has  the  propensity  to  wallow  deep  round  bodies,  short  legs,  and  thin  hair, 
in  the  mire  common  to  all  pachyderms,  and  easily  kept  and  maturing  early.  The  Middlesex 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  itself  of  is  a  popular  breed  in  England,  and  has  been 
vermin,  or  of  protecting  its  thinly  covered  skin  considerablv  imported  into  the  United  States ; 
from  the  attacks  of  insects ;  the  wild  boar  in  it  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese  with 
this  respect  is  no  more  dirty  than  the  elephant,  some  larger  stock ;  the  color  is  usually  white, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus. — ^The  and  the  size  larger  than  the  Suffolk,  weighing 
hog  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  domestic  at  18  months  800  to  900  lbs. ;  the  bones  are 
economy,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  that  it  may  be  smaller  than  in  the  Essex.  But  the  favorite  of 
well  to  mention  those  generally  considered  the  all  breeds  seems  now  to  be  the  Suffolk,  so  named 
best  varieties.  In  1856  the  whole  number  of  from  that  county  in  England,  whence  the  Lon- 
Bwine  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  don  market  has  long  been  supplied ;  the  present 
40,000,000,  of  the  estimated  value,  at  $7  a  head,  breed  is  believed  to  have  originated  from  the 
of  $280,000,000.  If  this  animal,  whose  flesh,  old  Suffolk  crossed  vnth  the  Chinese  and  Berk- 
fsAy  hair,  and  bones  are  so  valuable,  can  be  im-  shire ;  the  pure  breed  is  remarkably  symmetri- 
proved  even  to  the  amount  of  $1  for  every  ani-  cal,  small  and  compact,  short-legged  and  small- 
mal,  an  immense  sum  will  be  realized  to  the  headed,  the  exact  opposite  of  uie  long,  lank, 
farmer.  Swine  were  probably  introduced  from  and  lean  hogs  of  the  western  prfdries ;  thehr 
Spain  into  Hispaniola  by  Columbus  in  1498,  early  maturity,  small  consumption  of  food,  and 
into  Florida  by  De  Soto  in  1588,  into  Nova  tendency  to  fat,  compensate  for  their  want  of 
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riae ;  the  color  Is  white.  Thete  are  the  most  HOGARTII,  or  more  i^perly  Hooast,  Wil- 
esteemed  varieties ;  there  are  many  otheri^  im-  UAic,  the  great  satirical  painter  of  England,  bom 
ported  and  domestic,  which  thrlTe  well  in  peca-  in  London,  Not.  SO,  1697,  or  according  to  some 
Uar  districts,  and  which  are  more  or  lees  ex-  anthorities  in  1698idied  OdL  26,  1764.  Ilis 
tolled  bj  their  respectiye  fanciers.  While  hogs  Ikther,  the  son  of  a  Westmoreland  yeomanj  and 
are  kept  in  New  England  and  the  middle  states  by  profession  a  teacher  and  an  occononal  cor- 
mostly  in  pens,  in  the  West  they  are  allowed  to  rector  of  the  press,  could  do  little  more  for  him 
range  in  tlio  woods  and  fields  till  within  8  than  **pnt  him  in  the  way  of  shifting  for  him- 
monthsof  the  time  of  killing  them,  feeding  upon  self.^'  His  education,  therefore,  was  scanty; 
doyer,  corn,  acorns,  and  mast — ^No  animal  dis-  but  his  early  taste  for  design  was  evinced  in  tho 
plays  the  changes  arising  from  domestication  nnmberandvanetyoftheomaments  with  which 
more  than  the  hog,  as  may  be  seen  by  contrast-  his  school  books  were  adorned,  and  which  he 
ing  the  large,  savage,  long-legged  wild  boar,  tells  us  were  more  remarkable  than  the  exer- 
leiuiing  dogs  and  horses  a  weary  chase,  with  cises  themselves.  In  due  time  he  was  appren- 
the  small,  docile,  plump,  short-legged  Suffolk,  ticed  to  a  silversmith  named  Gamble,  and,  in 
with  di£Scnlty  getting  from  one  side  of  his  pen  the  intervals  of  his  labors  in  engraving  arms  and 
to  the  oUier.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  dphers,  gradually  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
varieties  of  the  hog  are  derived  from  the  wild  drawing  from  nature.  At  20  years  of  age  en- 
boar  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  Polynesian  species,  graving  on  copper  was  his  utmost  ambition, 
the  African,  and  perhaps  the  babyroussa,  have  The  firat  indication  of  the  direction  his  talents 
become  crossed  with  introduced  breeds,  cans-  were  to  take  was  given  in  a  humorous  illustra- 
ing  the  same  variety  and  confusion  observed  in  tion  of  a  pot-house  brawl,  of  which  he  was  a 
all  domesticated  animals;  the  reasons  for  not  witness.  IJpon  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
of  necessity  referring  these  to  a  single  origin  ticeship  in  1718  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir 
have  been  given  in  the  article  Doo.  The  hog  James  Thomhill,  sergeant  painter  to  the  king, 
is  not  a  stupid  animal;  like  other  pachyderms  and  drew  from  the  me  at  the  academy  in  St. 
it  IB  susceptible  of  education,  and  the  stories  of  JIartin's  lane,  without,  however,  attaining  any 
learned  pigs  and  hunting  hogs  do  no  discredit  great  proficiency.  His  first  employment  seems 
to  the  order  which  contains  the  elephant.-— Sev-  to  have  been  the  engraving  of  shop  bills  and 
end  species  of  fossil  hogs,  of  the  genus  tiis,  are  arms,  after  which  he  furnished  frontispieces  and 
found  in  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  of  sets  of  plates  for  books,  of  which  his  illustra- 
central  Europe ;  the  fossil  hocrs  seem  to  have  tions  of  ^*  Hudibras  ^'  afford  a  familiar  but  not 
been,  like  the  present  animd,  charged  with  veiy  felicitous  example,  as  he  was  always  more 
fat;  the  teeth  are  the  portions  generally  met  successful  in  illustratmg  his  own  ideas  than  those 
with,  as  the  bones  fh)m  their  spongy  character  of  others.  Having  meanwhile  acquired  some 
would  soon  decay.  Allied  species  are  also  facility  in  painting,  ho  endeavored  to  find  em- 
found  in  the  same  formations  in  India.  ployment  in  painting  portraits,  a  branch  of  his 

HOGAN,  JoiiK,  an  Irish  sculptor,  bom  in  art  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  con- 
Tallow,  CO.  of  Waterford,  in  Oct.  1800,  died  in  tempt  for  it,  he  might  have  attained  eminence 
Dublin,  March  27,  1858.  Originally  a  lawyer^s  had  he  chosen.  Thus  struggling  on,  and  always 
derk,  he  showed  so  decided  a  taste  for  sculp-  contriving,  as  he  tells  us,  to  be  *^  a  prompt  pay- 
tnre,  tliat  at  the  age  of  23  he  was  enabled  by  master,^^  he  ventured  in  1780  upon  a  *' stolen 
the  liberality  of  some  friends  to  visit  Rome  for  union'^  w^ith  the  daughter  of  his  fonner  master, 
the  purpose  of  study.  His  **  Drunken  Faun,"  Sir  James  ThombUl,  which  at  first  proved  very 
one  of  his  most  original  conceptions,  was  pro-  unpalatable  to  tho  court  painter ;  but  when  his 
nounced  bv  Thorwalosen  worthy  of  an  Athenian  son-in-law  began  to  gain  distinction  Sir  Jumcs 
■tndio.  Ilis  whole  artistic  career  was  passed  in  became  reconciled  to  the  young  couple,  with 
Ireland,  and  his  works  are  chiefly  religious  sub-  whom  he  lived  in  amity  until  his  death.  Short- 
Jects  and  monumentaL  ly  after  his  marriage  Hogarth  adopted  portrait 

HOGARTH,  GsoBOK,  a  British  author  and  painting  as  a  profession,  and  also  commenced 
musician,  bom  in  Scotland  about  1796.  In  what  ho  called  *' small  conversation  pieces, 'Mn 
early  life  he  was  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  £d-  which  the  figures  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
inburgh,  but  went  to  London  as  a  musical  critic  often  in  humorous  attitudes,  though  not  bur- 
and  author.  In  1835  he  published  his  '*  Musical  lesques.  From  this  class  of  subjects  ho  natural- 
History,  Biography,  and  Criticism,"  and  in  1888  Iv  proceode<l  to  those  more  earnest  scenes  of 
'^Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,''  of  whicli  daily  life  on  which  his  fame  rests.  In  1734  ap- 
an  abridged  edition,  under  the  title  of  *'  Me-  peared  the  G  prints  of  tho  ^*  Harlot's  Progress,*^ 
moirs  of  the  Opera — Italy,  France,  Germany,  designed  and  engraved  by  himself,  and  tlic  artist 
and  England,"  appeared  in  1851.  He  has  pub-  at  once  became  famous.  Upward  of  1,200  sub- 
lished  some  other  miscellaneous  works  on  music,  scribers  entered  their  names  for  the  series,  of 
and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daily  which  8  piratical  imitations  almost  immediately 
press  on  musical  topics.  On  the  establishment  appeared,  to  the  detriment  of  the  painter,  who 
of  the  **  liondon  Daily  Xews"  by  his  son-in-law,  in  1785  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  par- 
Charles  Dickens,  he  became  its  musical  critia  liament  securing  to  an  engraver  the  copyright 
His  writings  are  considered  standard  anthorities  of  his  plates  for  14  years.  Recognizing  by  tho 
on  the  sQljeeta  of  whioh  they  treat  ^>planae  whioh  greeted  these  works  his  true 
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path  to  fortune,  he  renounced  portrait  puntiog,  scended  their  own.    But  posterity  has  elevated 
and  followed  np  his  eocoess  by  the  *'  Rake's  the  painter  ^'  that  saw  the   manners  in  the 
Progress/'  "Industry  and  Idleness,''  *^ Marriage  face'^  to  a  position  which  few  others  of  his 
i  la  Mode,"  the  "  Four  Times  of  the  Day,*^  the  class  or  country  have  occupied.    The  greater 
^Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,"  '^Beer  Lane"  and  part  of  his  pictures,  notwithstanding  the  broad 
^  Gin  Lane,"  and  other  works,  in  series  or  single,  touches   of  humor  by  which  they   are   re- 
which  were  engraved  by  himself,  and  were  pro-  lieved,  are  in   no  respect  caricatures  in  the 
duced  at  regular  intervals  until  Uie  close  of  his  present^tense  of  the  term,  but  strong  and  mas- 
life.    Appearing  at  a  time  when  the  national  culine  satires,  in  which  the  vices  of  a  corrupt 
efforts  in  art  were  few  and  feeble,  they  won  a  age  are  drawn  with  a  relentless  keenness  analo- 
|K)pularity  which  has  perhaps  increased  with  gous  to  that  of  JuvenaL    Some  of  the  most 
time,  ana  to  which  that  of  no  contemporary  masterly,  like  the  series  of  "Marriage  A  la 
artist  can  be  compared.    To  the  last  he  re-  Mode,"  the  "Rake's  Progress,"  or  the  "Har-r 
tidned  his  wonderful  powers,  and  a  careful  com-  lot's  Progress,"  have  even  been  called  epical 
parison  of  all  his  works  will  show  no  lack  of  in-  from  their  development  of  story,  manners, 
Tention  or  satiric  humor  in  any  of  them.    Like  character,  and  passion ;   and  all  of  them  are 
many  men  of  genius,  however,  Hogarth  had  his  strictly  historical,  and  therefore  of  high  value, 
foibles,  and  amon^  them  was  the  impression,  as  representations  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 
which  his  reputation  as  a  satirist  could  never  In  the  words  of  Thackeray :  "  We  look,  and  we 
shake,  that  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  his-  see  pass  before  us  the  England  of  a  hundred 
torical  painting,  was  his  true  vocation.     He  years  ago."     Every  rank  in  life  and  almost 
railed  at  the  old  masters,  especially  deriding  the  every  pursuit ;  the  frivolous  dissipations  of  the 
pretensions  of  connoisseurs  and  the  popular  rich,thevicesfinddebaucheriesof  the  poor;  the 
estimates  of  the  value  of  old  pictures,  and  with  dress,  manners,  habits,  and  even  the  thoughts 
a  self-confidence  almost  ludicrous  undertook  to  of  the  time ;  the  streets,  squares,  and  buildimgs 
show  that  no  preliminary  tr^ning  was  neces-  of  London  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  of  the 
sary  to  produce  a  good  historical  painting.    The  year — all  arc  reproduced  with  a  minuteness  and 
result  was  his  "  Paul  before  Felix,"  the  "  Pool  fidelity  that  rival  the  photographer^s  art.    The 
of  Bethesda,"  and  some  other  works  executed  moral  which  many  of  Hogarth's  works  are  de- 
at  the  outset  of  his  career ;  and  ^  Sigismunda,"  signed  to  inculcate  is  as  simple  and  downright 
painted  in  1759,  in  competition  with  a  picture  as  his  character.    A  man  of  sturdy  independ- 
on  the  same  subject  by  Correggio,  and  in  direct  ence  and   great   determination,  plain-spoken, 
iUu^ration  of  his  principle.    In  all  these,  not-  jovial,  and  kindly  and  brimful  of  national  preju- 
withstanding  some  points  of  excellence,  it  is  easy  dices,  among  which  contempt  of  Frenchmen 
to  see  that  the  artist  is  treading  on  unfamiliar  and  every  thing  foreign  predominated,  he  pre- 
ground.    The  ridicule  which  the  last  mentioned  sents  a  true  type  of  the  old-fashioned  English- 
picture  encountered  equalled  that  bestowed  upon  man,  and  reflects  in  every  picture  his  hearty 
his  "  Analysis  of  Beauty"  (4to.,  London,  1753),  English  nature.    Such  a  man  could  never  risk 
the  leading  principle  of  which  is  that  a  curv^  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  Ms  meaning, 
line,  in  shape  somewhat  like  the  letter  S,  is  the  but  came  to  the  point  at  once.    Hence  the  char- 
foundation  of  all  beauty.    But  Hogarth  preserv-  acteristic  of  his  satire  is  strength  rather  than 
ed  his  equanimity  unmoved  until  his  unhappy  delicacy,  and  we  must  seek  for  the  peculiar 
quarrel  in  1762  with  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  evidences  of  his  genius  in  the  keen  observa- 
which  he  seems  to  have  provoked  by  a  print,  tion,  the  accumulation  of  minute  and  appropri- 
entitled    "  The    Times,"  indirectly  ridiculing  ate  circumstances,  the  humor  and  the  broad 
Wilkes  and  the  opponents  of  the  ministry,  human  nature  which  his  works  reveal.    Their 
Wilkes  replied  in  a  strain  of  coarse  abuse  in  technical  merits,  the  composition  alone  except- 
the  17th  number  of  the  "  North  Briton,"  and  ed,  in  which  it  is  safe  to  say  he  has  scarcely 
Churchill  in  a  poetical  epistle  lashed  the  paint-  been  approached,  have  been  the  subject  of  mudk 
er,  and  more  particularly  "  Sigismunda,"  with  unfavorable  comment,  and  Walpole,  adopting 
all  his  strong  powers  of  satire.    Hogarth  re-  the  prejudice  of  the  time,  has  ventured  to  de- 
venged  himself  upon  his  opponents  with  his  dare  that  Hogarth  was  no  painter.    So  much 
pencil,  depicting  the  former  simply  in  his  natu-  indeed  did  he  suffer  imder  this  imputation,  that 
ral  ugliness,  with  a  Satanic  leer  which  the  dem-  his  profits  were  derived  solely  from  the  sale  oi 
agogue  could  not  but  acknowledge  was  genu-  his  engravings,  while  the  original  pictures  hid 
ine,  and  the  latter  as  a  canonical  bear  holding  to  be  disposed  of  by  lotteries  or  otherwise  for 
a  pot  of  porter  and  hugging  a  knotted  club,  insignificant  sums.    It  is  a  striking  commentary 
"  Never,"  says  Walpole,  "did  angry  men  of  upon  the  taste  of  the  age  that  the  6  pictures  d 
their  abilities  throw  mud  with  less  dexterity."  "  Marriage  k  la  Mode"  were  sold  in  1744  for 
The  controversy,  however,  affected  Hogarth's  £19  6«.,Siough  60  years  afterward  they  brought 
health  and  spirits,  and  probably  hastened  his  £1,381.    Modem   critics,  however,  have  de- 
death. — It  was  long  the  fashion  to  assign  to  clared  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Hogarth^s  works  no  higher  merit  than  that  color,  which   Hogarth  purposely  subdued  in 
of  clever  caricatures ;  and  his  contemporaries  order  that  the  attention  might  not  be  diverted 
certainly  had    an  interest  in    attempting   to  from  his  moral,  these  works  are  superior  to 
deprttdate  an  artist  whose  genim  so  far  trao-  most  of  the  recent  prodnctioDa  of  Knglish 
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painters.    After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  oentmy  8oott  that  in  1807,  to  repair  his  losses  in  an  at- 

flrom  his  deaUi,  the  great  painter  of  man  and  tempt  to  start  a  sheep  farm  in  the  Hehridcs,  ho 

manners  stands  onapproached  in  his  peculiar  published  a  second  collection  of  poems  cd  titled 

sphere — ^perhaps  unapproachable ;  and  posterity  the  ^^  Mountain  Bard,"  which  brought  him  in 

will  willingly  adopt  the  criticism  of  Charles  several  hundred  pounds.     With  this  sum  ho 

Lamb :  ^'  Other  pictures  we  look  at ;  his  prints  again  attempted  farming,  was  again  unsuccess- 

we  read."'    Of  the  various  editions  of  his  fU,  and  in  Feb.  1810,  went  to  Edinburgh  to 

works,  the  best  is  that  published  by  Ihe  Boy-  follow  the  career  of  an  author.    For  a  year  he 

dells  (aUas  fol.,  London,   1790),  the  original  barely  supported  himself  by  editing  a  weekly 

Elates  of  which,  retouched  by  Heath  and  others,  paper  called  the  ^^  Spy,"  and  at  the  suggestion 
ave  been  issued  in  8  subsequent  editions,  that  of  his  friends  he  set  about  a  louger  and  moro 
of  Bohn  fLondon,  1848)  bemg  the  last.    An-  regular  work  than  he  had  hitherto  attempted, 
other  edition  in  atlas  folio,  containing  Hogarth^s  This  was  published  in  1813  under  the  name  of 
works  reCngraved  by  Thomas  Cook,  was  pub-  "  The  Queen's  Wake,"  and  at  once  obtained  a 
lifihed  in  London  in  1802,  but  is  far  inferior  to  popularity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Scott's 
that  of  the  Boydells.    The  best  4to.  edition  is  best  metrical  romances.  It  contains  **  Kilmeny," 
that  edited  by  Nichols  and  Steevens  (3  vols.,  his  most  admired  poem.    Thenceforth  his  liife 
London,   1808-'17),  with  letterpress  illustra-  was  pretty  equally  devoted  to  literature  and 
tions.    New  editions  of  his  works  appeared  re-  farming,  the  former  being  on  the  whole  rather 
oently  in  Leipsic  and  Stuttgart.    The  "^Analysis  the  more  profitable  occupation.    Bythekind- 
of  Beauty,"  hi  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  as-  ness  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  he  was  presented 
aisted  by  Dr.  Bei\jamin  Hoadley  and  Dr.  MorelL  with  the  rent-free  life  occupancy  of  the  farm  of 
was  reprinted  in  1810 ;  it  has  been  translated  Altrive  Lake  in  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  where  he 
into  German,  French,  and  Italian.  might  have  lived  prosperously  had  not  ambition 
HOGG,  Jamss,  better  known  as  the  Ettrick  prompted  him  to  rent  a  much  larger  farm  ad- 
Shepherd,  a  Scottish  author  and  poet,  bom  In  Joining,  in  attempting  to  manage  which  he  was 
the  parish  of  Ettrick  on  the  river  of  that  name  m  a  few  years  reduced  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
In  Selkirkshire,  Jan.  25,  1772  (according  to  hia  ruptcy.    He  was  all  this  time  a  frequent  contrib- 
own  statement,  although  the  parish  register  re-  ntor  to  *'  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  the  broad- 
cords  his  baptism  as  having  taken  place  Dec.  9,  ly  drawn  character  of  the  *^  Ettrick  Shepherd," 
1770),  died  Nov.  21,  1835.    He  was  descended  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  Noete$  Am- 
trom  a  family  of  shepherds,  and  his  youth  and  hr&siaruBy  contributed  to  the  magazine  by  Wil- 
early  numhood  were  devoted  to  the  same  occu-  son  and  others,  made  his  name  familiar  to  all 
pation.    He  probably  never  received  a  year's  wts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
schooling  in  tne  course  of  his  life,  but  was  for-  Hogg  was  at  first  rather  disconcerted  at  the 
tunate  in  having  a  mother  who  loved  the  old  liberties  taken  with  hira  by  his  friends  in  these 
ballads  and  border  minstrelsy  of  Scotland,  which  papers,  but  finally  relished  the  joke  as  much  as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  her  chil-  any  one.    In  1881  he  went  to  London  to  super- 
dren.    These  fastened  upon  his  imagination,  and  intend  the  publication  of  some  of  his  works, 
while  tending  his  fiocks  he  imbibed  at  once  a  and  was  lionized  in  a  style  to  which  few  liter- 
taste  for  poetry  and  the  desire  to  become  a  poet,  ary  men  are  accustomed.    The  public  thought 
It  was  not  until  ho  was  about  24  or  25  years  of  that  a  second  Bums  had  descended  from  the 
age  that  he  began  to  compose  verses,  and  his  Scottish  hills,  and  the  poet  was  engaged  to  ban- 
earliest  eflTorts  were  seriously  frustrated  by  his  quets  and  entertainments  weeks  in  ndvanco, 
imperfect  penmanship.   He  soon  became  known  and  often  to  three  a  day.    He  died,  after  a  short 
to  the  shepherds  and  farmers  of  the  neighbor-  illness,  of  dropsy,  universally  lamented.    Among 
hood  as  *Oamie  thePoeter,"  and  in  1800  a  song  his  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
of  his  entitled  "  Donald  MacDonald,"  written  tioned,  are  the  poems  of  "  Madoc  of  the  Moor," 
nnder  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  of  the  the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  "Qneen  Ilynde," 
kingdom,  obtained  great  popularity,  although  "JacobiteRelics,"«kc.;  in  prose,  *' The  Brownie 
the  name  of  the  author  was  not  known.    From  of  Bodsbeck,"  **  Winter  Evening  Tales,"  "  The 
Whitsunday,  1790,  to  Whitsunday,  1799,  he  was  Three  Perils  of  Worann,"  **  Tlio  Three  Perils  of 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Blackheath,  Man,"  the  ''  Altrive  Tales,"  &c. 
who  gave  him  free  access  to  his  library ;  and  by  HOGSHEAD,  an  old  English  measure  of  ca- 
the  age  of  80  Hogg  had  repmred  the  defects  of  pacity  of  63  wine  gallons.    For  ale,  beer,  and 
his  early  education  by  a  tolerably  full  course  of  claret,  it  possessed  in  Great  Britain  diflTerent 
reading.    In  1801,  while  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  values.    For  liquids  it  is  in  the  United  States 
to  sell  sheep,  he  was  even  tempted  to  publish  a  the  same  as  the  English  wine  hogshead.    When 
small  collection  of  his  songs,  under  the  title  of  used  for  tobacco,  the  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
"Scottish   Pastorals,  Poems,  and  Songs."    In  Virginia  hogshead  contains  a  mean  net  weight 
the  succeeding  year  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  ex-  of  1,200  lbs.,  that  of  Maryland  800  lbs.,  and  of 

Eloring  the  border  counties  for  materials  for  Ohio  750  lbs. 

is  *'  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  met  HOGUE,  La.    See  Cape  La  HAorE. 

with  Hogff,  who  furnished  him  with  a  number  HOIIENLINDEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 

of  old  ballads,  and  in  whom  he  manifested  a  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavarin,  20  m.  E.  of  Munich, 

•trong  intereat    It  was  at  the  Inatigation  of  memorable  for  a  battle,  Dec.  8.  1800,  between 
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the  Freaoli  under  Moreau  and  the  Anstrians  1829  provost  of  the  same  body,  and  in  1844 

nnder  Uie  archdoke  John.    The  Tillage  stands  bishop  of  Sardica  in  partifm*  tnHdelium,     In 

on  tlie  skirt  of  a  thick  wood,  through  which  Jnne,  1821,  having  been  cored  or  a  malady,  as 

mns  the  road  from  Mnnich  to  Mohldorfl    Mo-  he  supposed,  through  the  prayers  of  a  devout 

reau,  having  ascertained  that  the  Austriana  peasant  named  Martin  Micnel,  he  was  induced 

were  advancing  upon  this  road  in  the  direction  to  try  the  same  means  for  the  cure  of  the  prin- 

of  Mnnich,  disposed  his  forces  along  the  edge  cess  of  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  a  panuytio. 

of  the  wood  on  the  Munich   side,  and  sent  Havins  introduced  Martin  Michel  into  her  pres- 

Bichepanse  with  a  detachment  to  fall  upon  the  ence,  he  instructed  her  to  join  hira  in  prayer 

enemy^s  flank  while  entangled  in  the  forest  and  faith.    *^  The  prayer  finished,"  wrote  the 

When  the  imperialists,  anticipating  no  resist-  prince  in  his  memoirs,  *^  I  felt,  I  never  could  ez- 

ance,  reached  the  point  where  the  road  emerges  plain  how,  something  like  a  secret  impulse 

upon  the  open  plain,  the  head  of  their  column  which  made  me  cry  out  to  the  princess :  In  the 

was  attacked  by  Grouchy ^s  division,  and  a  des-  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise  and  walk.  .  .  .  The 

perate  conflict  took  place,  the  Austrions  en-    princess was  able  not  only  to  stand, 

deavoring  to  debouch  from  the  defile  and  ex-  which  she  had  not  done  before  for  8  years,  but 
tend  themselves  along  the  front  of  the  wood,  to  walk."  The  fame  of  this  reputed  miracle  soon 
and  the  French  striving  to  force  them  back,  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  Frince  Hohenloho 
The  snow  fell  so  thickly  that  the  hostile  armies  was  constantly  beset  by  sufferers  under  every 
codd  not  see  each  other,  and  the  firing  of  each  sort  of  infirmity.  He  usuaUy  answered  their 
was  directed  by  the  flash  from  the  guns  of  the  applications  through  his  secretary,  instructing 
opposite  party.  Meanwhile  the  division  of  them  to  perform  some  speciid  devotions,  such 
Bichepanse  was  intercepted  by  the  right  wing  as  a  retreat  or  a  novena,  to  have  a  strong  faidi, 
of  the  Anstrians,  which  was  advancing  through  and  at  a  certain  day  and  hour  to  join  in  prayers 
the  forest  by  another  road,  and  was  divided  which  he  would  then  offer  for  their  recovery, 
into  two  parts.  The  van,  however,  pressed  on,  The  most  extraordinary  cures  are  alleged  to 
and  falling  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Austri-  have  taken  place  under  these  circumstances, 
ans  while  the  struggle  with  Grouchy's  regi-  always  at  the  appointed  hour.  Many  were  re- 
ments  was  still  going  on,  completed  their  dis-  ported  in  Great  Britmn  and  Ireland,  and  some 
comfiture.  The  imperialists  were  routed  with  in  the  United  States.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Ann 
terrible  loss,  and  all  their  artillery  fell  into  the  Mattingly  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  sdd 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  Austrian  right  wing,  to  have  miraculously  recovered  of  a  tumor, 
which  had  emerged  from  the  wood  and  was  March  10,  1824,  in  consequence  of  the  prayers 
engaged  against  Grenier^s  division  with  not  a  of  Prince  Hohcnlohe,  caused  at  the  time  a  con- 
litUe  prospect  of  victory,  retreated  at  the  news  siderable  excitement.  The  alleged  miracles  were 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  main  body,  and  was  regarded  by  Protestants  as  deceptions,  but  the 
ahnost  cut  to  pieces  in  the  defile.  The  rear  of  Boman  Catholics  have  generally  oelieved  tiiem 
Bichepanse's  division  had  continued  to  maintain  genuine,  although  they  were  not  formally  sano- 
itself  against  superior  numbers,  and  was  now  res-  tioned  by  the  pope.  A  biographer  of  Prince 
cued  by  its  victorious  comrades.  By  night  the  Hohenlohe  relates  that  during  the  last  year  of 
French  had  driven  their  enemy  through  the  his  life  18,000  sick  persons  came  to  him  for  re- 
forest at  all  points,  and  compelled  them,  after  lief.  He  left  several  works,  chiefly  on  the  man- 
losing  14,000  men  and  100  pieces  of  cannon,  ner  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  a  defence  of  himself 
to  withdraw  across  the  Inn.  About  66,000  men  against  the  ^^  Weimar  Journal,"  and  his  Me- 
were  engaged  on  each  side.  The  moral  effect  moires  et  experiences  (8vo.,  Paris,  1886). 
of  this  victory,  the  most  decisive  except  that  HOHENSTAUFEN,  the  name  of  a  Grerman 
of  Bivoli  which  either  party  had  gained  during  family  of  princes,  which  ruled  the  German  em- 
the  war,  was  still  more  disastrous  to  Austria  pire,  with  short  interruptions,  from  1188  to 
than  the  actnd  loss  which  she  suffered.  It  left  1264.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  casUe  on 
her  army  without  resources,  and  after  one  or  Mount  Staufen  in  Wtlrtemberg,  built  by  Frede- 
two  less  important  engagements  an  armistice  ric  of  BOren,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family, 
was  agreed  upon  three  weeks  afterward.  His  son,  known  as  Frederic  of  Staufen,  was  a 
HOHENLOHE  -  WALDENBUBG  -  SCHIL-  stanch  adherent  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  dur- 
LINGSFUBST,  Albxandbb  Leopold  Fbanois  ing  his  long  struggles  with  the  see  of  Borne  and 
Emmerioii,  prince  of,  a  Hungarian  prelate,  bom  various  rivals  in  Germany,  and  after  the  battle 
in  Kupferzell,  near  Waldenburg,  Aug.  17,  1793,  of  Merseburg  received  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
died  Nov.  14,  1849.  Having  resolved,  contrary  Agnes,  and  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  This  sadden 
to  the  wishes  of  bb  family,  to  enter  the  church,  elevation  of  the  house,  which  from  another  pos- 
he  studied  theology  at  Vienna,  Tyrnau,  and  session  in  Swabia,  Waiblingen.  was  also  ofuled 
EUwangen,  was  ordained  priest  in  1816,  and,  Ghibelline,  was  the  origin  of  its  long  struggle 
after  two  years  spent  in  the  exercise  of  his  with  the  mighty  rival  family  of  the  Guelphs. 
functions  at  Stuttgart  and  Munich,  visited  Bome,  Of  Fredericks  two  sons,  Frederic  II.,  the  One- 
performing  before  his  return  a  pUgrimage  to  eyed,  was  confirmed  by  Henry  V.,  the  son  and 
Loretto.  In  1817  he  was  made  ecclesiastical  successor  of  Henry  lY.,  in  the  possession  of 
counsellor  to  the  vioar-ganeral  of  Bamberg,  in  Swabia,  while  Conrad  received  Franconia.  Af- 
182i  oaaon  of  the  chipter  of  GroaswardiiD,  in  ter  the  death  of  Henry,  Conrad  and  Lothaire 


of  Baxony  appeared  aa  oompetiton  for  the  im-  fortune.    A  large  part  of  this  be  expended  in 

periol  dignitj,  and  the  great  power  of  the  Ho-  hospitalities  to  the  free  thinkers  of  his  time, 

nenstaiufen  was  the  chief  canse  of  the  snocess  whom  he  regularly  entertained  at  his  splendid 

oi  the  ftixon.    After  the  death  of  the  latter  table,  so  that  Galiani  styled  him  the  premier 

(1187),  however,  Oonrad,  who  had  waged  a  tnaitre  cThdtel  ds  la  philosophie.    The  boldest 

long  war  against  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  opinions  and  the  most  irreligious  principles  were 

the  Gnelphs,  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany  here  discussed  without  restraint,  D*Holbach 

as  the  third  of  that  name.    His  nephew  Frederic  himself  being  among  the  bitterest  assailants  of 

Barbarossa  became  his  successor  (1162-^90),  Christianity.    He  meanwhile  published  anony- 

who  was  sucoeeded  by  his  sou  Henry  YI.  (died  mously  several  atheistic  and  materialist  works. 

1197).    The  son  of  the  latter,  Frederic,  a  child  His  first,  Le  OhrUtianUme  detoilS^  ou  examen 

of  2  years,  was  not  acknowledged  as  successor,  de§  principei  et  de»  eWeU  de  la  religion  ritelee^ 

and  his  undo  Philip,  too,  had  to  struggle  against  appeared  m  1767  under  the  name  of  Boulanger, 

rivals,  and  was  finally  slain  by  Gtho  of  Wittels-  who  had  previously  written  his  Antiquite  de- 

bAd[i(1208).    But  soon  after  Uie  young  Frederic  t<nlee,    Next  came  Veaprit  du  elergS,  ou  le 

IT.  (1212-^50)  rose  in  defence  of  his  rights,  and  Ohristianiame  primitif  tengS  de$  entrepri$e$  et 

waged  a  gallant  struggle  asainst  his  enemies  in  de§  exe^  de  no»  prStree  modemei,  which  a  decree 

Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  where  he  had  in-  of  parliament,  Aug.  18,  1770,  sentenced  to  be 

herited  from  his  mother  Constance  the  Norman  burned  by  the  public  executioner.    The  same 

possessions.    Bh  son  Conrad  IV.  died  early  in  year  he  published  his  most  celebrated  book,  Le 

Italv  (1254),  where  all  the  remaining  male  in-  tyethne  de  la  nature,  ou  dei  loi»  du  mondephy- 

heriUnrs  of  the  name  of  Hohenstaufen  soon  af-  eique  et  morale  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mira- 

ter  perished  in  their  struggle  against  Home  and  baud,  secretaire  perpetuel  de  I  ^aeademie  Fran" 

the  nouse  of  A^iou :  MiuSred,  a  son  of  Frede-  cai»e;  this  created  such  scandal  that  Voltaire 

rio  n..  in  the  battle  of  Benevcnto  in  1266 ;  himself  thought  proper  to  refute  it  in  the  arti- 

Conraoin,  the  young  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  on  the  de  Dieu  of  his  IHetionnairephiloeophique,  while 

scaffold  at  Naples  in  1268 ;  and  Enzia  a  natural  Goethe  declared  that  he  recoiled  from  it  in  ab- 

aon  of  Frederic,  and  the  sons  of  Manfred,  in  horrence  as  from  a  ^^  cadaverous  spectre.''    It 

prison.    The  possessions  of  the  house  were  di-  passed,  however,  through  8  editions  between 

Tided  amongvarious  families,  and  now  belong  1817  and  182^  and  a  new  edition  in  German  was 

to  Baden,   WUrtemberg,  and   Bavaria.     The  published  in  Leipsic  in  1848.    In  1772  a  short 

principal  work  on  the  historr  of  the  family  pKoiphletj  Zehoneene^ouidSeBnaturelleioppoaeee 

is  Raumer's  OeaehieKte  der  Hohemtaufen  und  aux  idees  9umaturelle$y  reproduced  in  a  more 

ihrer  Zeit.  funiliar  form  the  principles  he  had  previously 

HOHENZOLLERN,  a  territory  of  8.  W.  Ger-  advocated ;  and  this  pamphlet,  which  has  been 

many,  since  Dec.  7,  1849,  an  administrative  frequently  reprinted  and  largely  circulated  under 

division  of  Prussia,  but  which  previous  to  that  the  title  of  Le  bon  $ens  du  cure  Mealier^  has 

date  formed  two  small  independent  principali-  more  powerfully  than  any  other  publication 

ties  of  the  Germanic  confederation  under  the  contributed  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  infidelity 

names  of  HohenzoUem-IIechingen  and  Hohen-  among  the  middle  classes  in  France.  Le  ap$teme 

zollem-Sigmaringen,  Hechingen  and  Sigmaring-  eoeialy  ou  les  prineipee  natureh  de  la  morale  et 

en  being  the  capitals.    The  territory  forms  a  de  la  politique,  appeared  in  1778,  bh^  La  morale 

long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  surrounded  by  uniternlle,  ott  lee  detoirs  de  Vhomme  fondes  aur 

Wftrtemberg,  except  on  the  8.  W.,  where  it  is  la  nature,  in  1776.    Most  of  these  works  were, 

bounded  by  Baden ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  proscribed  by  the 

pop.  65,000.    It  is  watered  by  the  Neckar  and  church  and  the  parliament,  and  were  even  dis- 

some  of  its  afiluents,  and  by  the  Danube,  which  claimed  by  philosophers.    D'Holbach  himself  is 

eroeses  it.    Its  mountains  belong  to  the  Rauhe  said  to  have  been  a  much  better  man  than  would 

Alps.    Agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  the  man-  be  inferred  from  his  books ;  he  was  geniid,  kind- 

ufacture  of  wooden  ware  are  the  chief  oc-  hearted,  and  liberal.     He  rendered  a  service  to 

eupations  of  the  inhabitants.      The   Roman  science  and  natural  philosophy  by  translating 

OiUholio  is  the  predominant  religion.    The  ter-  some  valuable  German  worxs.     In  his  literary 

ritory  derives  its  name  from  an  old  mountain  performances  he  had  the  help  of  I^grange,  the 

eattle  near  Hechingen.    Thb  was  the  original  teacher  of  his  children,  of  Xaigeon,  to  whose 

abode  of  the  afterward  princely  house  of  Ho-  hands  he  confided  all  his  works,  and  of  Diderot, 

henzollem.  to  which  the  reigning  dynasty  in  HOLBEIN,  Hans,  or  Jorann,   a  German 

Prusma  belongs.    Count  Thassilo  (800)  is  men-  painter,  bom  in  Augsburg  or  Gmndstadt  in  1495 

tioned  as  the  most  ancient  progenitor  of  this  or  1498,  died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1654. 

house,  which,  after  various  divisions,  finally  He  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of  the  same  name 

ceded  its  possessions  to  Prussia,  being  unable  to  (Hans  der  dltere)  of  considerable  eminence  dur- 

maintain  its  position  after  the  storm  of  1848-^9.  bag  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  while 

HOLBAClI,  PiUL  Honu  Thibt  d\  baron,  a  a  hoy  followed  his  father  to  Basel.    He  early 

French  philoeopher,  bom  in  Heidelsheim,  in  the  manifested  great  ability  in  portraits  and  in  com- 

Palatinate,  in  1728,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  21, 1789.  positions  or  an  elevated  religious  chuiicter. 

He  was  taken  to  Paris  when  very  young  by  his  About  1626  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 

fiitbcr,  fhym  whom  he  inherited  a  considerable  Eraamiii,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and  toon 
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after  viBited  En^and,  where  he  passed  the  re-  which  oommiasioned  him  to  examine  and  report 

piySniJAr  of  iiis  life.    A  letter  from  Eraamna  npon  the  Lutheran  schools  of  Holland.    This 

reeommended  him  to  8ir  Thomas  More,  who  mission  led  to  further  travel,  and  he  visited 

introdooed  him  at  court.    Henry  Yin.  at  onoe  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Kome.    Notwith* 

made  him  court  painter,  with  a  liberal  pension,  stan^nff  narrow  resources  and  wretched  heidth, 

and  thenceforth  Holbein  was  intrusted  with  he  wandered  about  in  whatever  direction  £uiGy 

many  commissions,  chiefly  for  portraits,  both  or  passing  inflnences  suggested.    Returnjing  at 

from  the  king  and  the  principal  personages  of  length  to  Copenhagen,  he  resumed  the  teaching 

the  kingdom.   He  is  distinguished  as  a  historical  of  French  and  other  languages;  and  in  1718 

Minter,  portrait  painter,  and  engraver  on  wood,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  universi^, 

The  painting  in  the  Ih^en  gallery,  represent-  first  of  metaphysics,  but  ultimately  of  rhetono 

ing  the  Virgin  as  queen  of  heaven,  with  the  child  (1720).    He  now  wrote  a  mock  heroic  poem, 

in  her  arms,  and  the  family  of  the  burgomaster  called  Ped^  Paat%  a  national  satire,  in  imi- 

Jacob  Meyer  of  Basel  kneeling  before  her,  is  a  tation  of  the  style  of  Hadibras,  which  passed 

noble  specimen  of  his  style.    In  the  library  at  through  three  editiona  in  the  course  of  a  year 

Basel  is  also  a  fine  series  of  the  *^  Passion  of  and  a  half.    Other  satirical  pieces  followed  im« 

Ohrist^*  on  panels.    His   portraits  of  Henry  mediately,  which  were  also  sucoeesful,  but  which 

VUL  and  four  of  his  queens,  Edward  YI.,  Sir  created  for  their  author  many  enemies.    He 

Thomas  More  and  his  family,  the  duke  of  Nor-  gave  his  attention  next  to  a  work  upon  the 

folk  and  his  sons,  Surrey  the  poet,  Cromwell,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  I>enmark 

Pembroke,  and  Somerset,  are  noted  works ;  and  and  Norway.    Toward  the  close  of  1722,  Xing 

so  fully  was  he  occupied  while  in  England  in  Frederic  lY.  undertook  to  found  a  nationiu 

painting  portraits  of  eminent  public  characters,  theatre.    Previously  there  had  been  in  Copen- 

that  he  was  compelled  in  a  measure  to  abandon  hagen  no  other  dramatic  representations  than 

historical  painting.    Of  his  skill  in  executing  those  of  a  troupe  of  French  players  who  enioy- 

large  portnut  pieces  conunemorating  important  ed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  giving  comediea, 

public  events  two  admirable  specimens  are  pro-  ballets,  and  puppet  shows,  or  of  occasional 

served,  the  one  representing  Henry  YIIL  giving  strolling  companies  who  gave  representations 

a  charter  to  the  company  of  barber-surgeons,  of  legends  of  the  middle  ages.    The  king  sent 

now  in  sorgeons'  hall,  London,  and  the  other,  for  a  famous  French  actor,  named  Montaigu,  to 

Edward  YI.  giving  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  teach  the  national  players  the  art  of  declama- 

the  charter  for  the  foundation  of  Bridewell  hos-  tion.    The  first  representation  was  given  in 

pitaL    His  pictures  formerly  in  the  royal  col-  1722.    Holberg  now  first  conceived  the  plan  of 

lection  have  been  widely  dispersed ;  but  soon  a  comedy ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  his  *^  Politioid 

after  the  accession  of  George  II.  a  noble  coUeo-  Tinman^'  was  produced.    He  was  thus  the  true 

tion  of  original  drawings  by  him  was  discovered  founder  of  the  Danish  theatre,  and  the  kina- 

in  the  palace  at  Kensington.    As  a  colorist  he  dom  rang  with  his  name.    The  first  come^ 

possessed  extraordinary  merit,  and  his  heads  was  received  with  unbounded  applause;  and 

are  distingmshed  by  free  and  spirited  design,  at  very  short  intervals  14  other  pieces  were 

by  their  surprising  relief^  and  their  fulness  and  composed  and  played  with  increasmg  sucoeaa. 

force  of  expression.     He  painted  in  oils  ^d  His  patron  Frederic  was  succeeded  in  1780  by 

distemper,  and  exceUed  in  miniatures.    A^an  King  Christian  YL,  a  prince  whose  excessive 

engraver  Holbein  is  chiefly  known  by  the  cele-  reli^ous  zeal  led  him  to  forbid  tiieatrical  en- 

brated  *'  Dance  of  Death,"  a  series  of  68  wood-  tertainments ;  but  there  had  been  time  enough 

cuts  engraved  from  his  own  designs,  although  for  Holberg^s  '*  Sleeper  Awakened,"  ^*  John  of 

it  is  seldom  found  with  above  46,  in  which  a  ter>  France,"  *^  Lying-in  Chamber,"  *^  False  Savant,** 

rible  subject  is  treated  with  a  bitter,  ironical  hu-  and  others,  all  pictures  in  caricature  of  the  man- 

mor,  and  fantastic  extravagance.  This  series  has  ners  of  the  Danish  middle  daraes,  to  be  stamped 

been  frequently  engraved,  and  the  prints  of  Wen-  indelibly  upon  the  public  mind.    With  a  well 

zel  Hollar  are  particularlv  fine.    It  is  mentioned  filled  purse,  and  a  reputation  by  no  means  con- 

of  him  that  he  used  the  left  hand  in  painting.  fined  to  Denmark,  he  set  out  anew  upon  foreign 

HOLBERG,  LuDVio,  baron,  a  Danish  drama-  traveL     Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  wr^ 

list  and  historian,  bom  in  ikrgen,  Norway,  a  satirical  romance  in  Latm  (1741)  called  the 

Nov.  6, 1684,  died  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  28, 1754.  '^  Subterranean  Travds  of  Nicholas  Om,"  which 

He  lost  his  father  when  a  boy,  and  was  placed  was  trandated  into  many  languages  immediately 

under  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Munthe,  his  rela-  after  its  appearance ;  and  a  history  of  Denmark, 

tive,  who  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  college  which  is  viuued  equally  with  his  epistles,  fables^ 

of  Bergen,  whence  at  the  age  of  18  he  went  to  and  epigrams,  and  only  less  than  his  dramas, 

the  university  of  Copenhagen.    He  studied  the-  Christian  Y.  died  in  1746,  and  his  successor 

ology  and  languages,  and,  having  passed  his  Frederic  Y.  lost  no  time  in  restoring  the  the- 

ezamination  in  1705,  visited  Amsterdam,  and  atre,  and  after  a  long  silence  Holberg  saw  his 

taught  for  a  while  in  Christiansand,  he  went  to  comedies  again  delighting  the  audience.     He 

Oxford  to  study  phUosophy.    Fifteen  months  af-  was  rewarded  by  the  new  king  with  a  patent 

terward  he  had  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where,  of  nobility,  and  lived  until  1754^  the  delight  of 

through  some  historioal  essays,  he  became  con-  his  countirmen.    He  had  never  married,  and 

aaoted  with  the  imiveiii^,  the  directora  of  beqneathed  his  property  chiefly  to  an  aoademy 
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which  had  been  foonded-ai  SorOe  by  Christiaa  maker  hj  trade,  who,  having  aenred  aome  time 

IV.  for  the  edncation  of  roang  noblemen.    He  aa  a  groom,  owned  several  horses,  and  added 

KTe  16.000  crowns  aa  a  nmdto  portion  a  nnm-  to  hU  income  bjr  letting  them.  His  mother 
r  of  Danish  jonng  women.  As  a  dramatic  dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.  He  passed  his  early 
writer  Holberg  evinced  great  comic  originality,  life  in  London  and  in  Berkshire,  following  the 
His  wit  was  ammated  ana  refined,  inventive  and  same  occupations  porsned  by  his  fi^er.  He 
aabtle.  The  ^*  False  Savant,"  a  satire  n|>on  was  afterward  in  the  service  of  a  trainer  of  race 
pedantry,  is  considered  one  of  his  most  admira-  horses  at  Newmarket,  then  a  schoolmaster,  and 
Die  works.  There  is  discoverable  in  all  his  per-  then  an  actor,  picking  np  in  these  varied  modes 
formances  a  moral  nnrpose  which  even  his  wild-  of  life  considerable  knowledge  and  a  kind  of 
eat  extravagances  do  not  conceal  His  delicate  education,  including  some  acquaintance  with  the 
health  rendered  him  occasionally  hypochon-  French,  German,  Vnd  Italian  languages.  He 
driacaL  Hismanneraand  habits  were  those  of  a  had  but  moderate  success  as  an  actor  in  Ire- 
methodical  and  reflecting  man;  and  he  preferred  land  and  in  England,  and  soon  abandoned  the 
the  society  of  women  to  that  of  lus  own  sex,  on  stage  for  the  profession  of  a  dramatic  author, 
the  score  of  greater  honesty  and  originality  in  writing  some  original  plays  and  some  tranala- 
eonversation.  His  ^Tlionghts  on  the  !mie  Cause  tionsfrom  the  French.  The  most  popular  oi 
of  the  Greatness  of  Bome,"  and  '^  Moral  Re-  his  dramatic  compositions  is  the  ^^  Koad  to 
flections,''  are  mudi  extolled.  A  collection  of  Buin"  (1792),  which  still  keeps  its  place  upon 
his  works  in  27  vols,  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  the  stage.  In  1789  he  lost  his  son,  and  in  the 
1826.  He  left  an  ^^Introduction  to  Universal  following  year  his  third  wife.  At  the  time  of 
History"  in  Latin,  translated  into  English  by  the  French  revolution  he  was  a  zealous  advo- 
Gregory  6barpe,  LL.D.  ^vo.,  London,  1756),  cate  of  the  popular  cause,  incurring  the  suspi- 
and  his  autobiographv,  an  English  translation  of  dons  of  government  as  a  member  of  the  society 
which  also  appearea  in  London  in  1880.  A  for  constitutional  information,  and  with  Home 
Holberg  association  was  established  in  Copen-  Tooke^  Hardy,  Thelwall,  ana  others,  was  in 
hagen  in  1842,  nnder  whose  auspices  a  critical  1794  mdicted  for  high  treason.  8ome  of  the 
edition  of  his  comedies  was  prepared  by  lieben*  accused  were  acquitted,  and  Holcroft  was  dis* 
Im^  (Copenhagen,  1843-^7).  charged  with  others,  without  being  brought  to 

HOLBHOOK,    Joinr   Edwabds,    M J).,   an  trial.    He  wrote  some  80  plays  and  4  novels  : 

American  naturalist,  bom  in  Beaufort,  S.  Cj  in  "Alwyn"  (1780),    "Anna   St.  Ives"  (1792), 

1795.  He  early  removed  with  his  parents  to  Mas-  "Hugh  Trevor"  (1794),  and  "Bryan  Perdue" 

aachnsetts,  was  graduated  at  Brown  university  (1805).    He  published  translations  of  Lavater's 

in  1815,  received  his  medical  diploma  fVom  the  "  Physiognomy,"  and  the  works  of  Frederic  the 

univerdty  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  went  Great ;  and  "  Travels  in  France  and  Germany"  (2 

abroad  to  continue  his  professional  studies  in  vols.  4to.,  1806).    He  was  the  firat  who  intro^ 

London  and  Edinburgh.    He  spent  two  yeare  in  duced  the  modern  melodrama  upon  the  British 

Italy,  Gemumy,  and  raris,  where  he  resided  in  staffo.    He  paid  much  attention  to  the  fine  arts, 

ih^jardin  de$  plantei^  of  which  he  is  an  eleve,  and  attempted  to  write  an  opera.  His  ^^  Memoirs," 

He  returned  to  South  Carolina,  established  him-  written  by  himself  and  edited  bv  Uozlitt,  were 

aelf  in  Charleston  in  1822,  and  in  1824  was  published  in  8  vols.  12mo.  (London,  1816). 

chosen  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  col-  tOLDER.    The  law  merchant,  which  is  now 

lege  of  South  Carolina,  a  chair  which  he  still  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  country,  give^ 

occupies.      His  most  important  work  is  the  to  the  lonafide  holder  of  negotiable  paper  cer^ 

**  American  Herpetology.  or  a  Description  of  tain  imoortant  rights,  and  imposes  upon  him 

Beptiles  inhabiting  the  United  States"  (5  vols.,  certain  duties ;  and  it  has  rules  by  which  it  de- 

Phlladelphia,   1842).     The  difficulties  in  the  termines  who  is  such  a  holder  as  to  be  entitled 

preparation  of  the  work  were  increased  by  the  to  those  rights.    In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that 

ladc  of  museums  in  this  country  for  the  compari-  he  is  one  who  has  lawful  possession  of  the  pa- 

ion  of  specimens,  and  of  libraries  for  reference,  per,  with  a  right  to  demand  payment  from  any 

Yet  the  *^  Herpetology"  of  Dr.  Ilolbrook  is  the  persons  bound  to  pay  the  note,  and  with  an  ob- 

foondation  of  that  branch  of  natural  history  in  ligation  of  giving  the  noUces  to  which  the  per- 

America.    His  descriptions  are  remarkable  for  sons  bound  to  pay  are  entitled.    (See  Nkgo« 

deamess  and  precision,  and  the  figures  of  the  tiable  Papkb.) 

animals  are  correct  and  finely  colored,  being  all,  HOLDICII,  JosEpn,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 

with  one  or  two  exceptions,  drawn  from  living  gyman  and  author,  bom  in  Thorney  Fen,  Cam- 

necimens.     He  began  a  work  on  **  Southern  bridgeshire,  England,  about  1800.    His  father 

Ichthyologv,"whidi  was  discontinued  after  two  was  a  scientific  farmer,  and  during  the  latter 

nomb^rs,  the  field  being  too  extensive  for  his  part  of  his  life  was  editor  of  the  ^^  Farmcr^s 

aurvey,  aa  he  made  all  his  drawings  fh>m  life.  Journal  and  A^icultural  Advertiser."    Being 

He  has  since  been  emploved  on  the  *^  Ichthyol-  partial  to  the  United  States,  where  he  spent 

ogy  of  South  Carolina"  (Charleston,  1854  et  several  years  of  his  early  life,  he  sent  his  son  Jo- 

fi0.Y,  10  numbera  of  which  liave  appeared.  seph  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  fin- 

lIOLCROFT,  TnoMAa,  an  English  novelist  ishing  his  education  and  studying  law.     The 

and  dramatist,  bom  in  London,  Doa  10, 1745,  son  was,  however,  led  to  devote  his  attention  to 

died  llaroh  S8, 1809.    Hia  father  waa  a  ahoe-  thaobgy,  and  in  1822  waa  admitted  into  thd 
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plulidelpliia  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  tl  the  head  of  ^,000  horse,  took  the  citj  of 
oopal  church.  In  1826  he  made  a  yisit  to  Eog'  Knttra  and  advanced  npon  Delhi.  Here,  how- 
land.  In  1835  he  was  dected  professor  of  moni  erer,  lie  was  rooted  hy  Lord  Lake  and  porsned 
aolaice  and  heDee-lettres  in  the  Wesleyan  nni-  to  Fnrnickabad,  where  he  was  again  defeated. 
Tersitj  aft  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  remain-  In  1806  he  entered  the  Pnojanb  with  a  fiesh 
ed  m^  1849,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  army,  doedy  followed  by  Lord  Lake,  and  in 
eeeretaries  of  the  American  Bible  sodety,  which  December  condoded  a  treaty  with  the  British 
office  he  still  holds.  In  connection  with  his  at  Umiitdr,  by  which  he  retained  nearly  all  his 
dnties  as  secretary  he  edits  the  ^  Bible  Sodety  possessions.  He  mnrdered  Kasi  Row,  the  legit> 
Beoord,^  a  monthly  publication.  He  is  the  an-  imate  son  of  Tookj\)ee  Holkar,  and  Kundi  Row. 
thor  of  ^  Bible  Qnestions,"  *'*'  A  Bible  History,^  the  child  of  another  legitimate  son,  and  died 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  H.  Hnrd,''  and  insane  in  1811.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
the  *'  Life  of  Wilbor  Flsk,  D.D.,''  preadent  of  mistress  Toolsee  Bve,  acting  as  regent  for  Mul- 
the  Wesleyan  aniyersity.  bar  Row  Holkar,  tLe  natoral  son  of  Jeswnnt  by 

HOLIXSHED,  HoLiNQSHEn,  or  Holltxbhkd,  another  woman.    The  regent  was  assassinated 

Rafhael,  an  English  chronicler,  bom  in  the  in  1817,  and  yoong  Molhar  was  seized  by  the 

first  half  of  the  16th  centnry,  died  aboot  1580.  army,  who  began  hostilities  with  the  Britidi 

He  probably  received  a  uniyersity  education,  under  his  ostensible  command.    A  treaty  was 

and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  orders,  although  conduded,  however,  Jan.  18,  1818,  soon  after 

the  latter  point  is  doubtfuL    little  else  is  known  adecisiye  battle  at  Mahidpoor,  by  which  the 

of  his  Kfe.    The  ^  Chronides  of  England,  Scot-  Mahrattas  ceded  a  large  part  of  their  possea- 

land,  and  Ireland  ^  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1577X  sions,  and  retained  the  rest  under  British  pro- 

with  which  his  name  is  connected,  althou^  the  tection.    Mulhar  Row  died  in  1833,  and  was 

whole  work  was  not  written  by  him,  is  a  mon-  succeeded  by  a  distant  relative,  Martund  Row 

ument  of  his  industry  and  learning.    Holinshed*8  Holkar,  who  was  dethroned  to  make  room  for 

share  of  it  comprises  the  histories  of  Eo^and  Hurree  Row  Holkar,  an  imbecile  prince  who 

and  Scotland,  the  latter  being  for  the  most  part  left  his  sovereignty  to  an  adopted  son,  Eumdee 

a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Hector  Boethiua.  Row  Holkar.    The  last  died  soon  afterward 

The  other  portions  were  done  by  Stow,  Harri-  without  heirs,  and  the  East  India  company 

•on.  Hooker,  and  others.    The  2d  edition  con-  thereupon  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  as 

taining  matter  added  by  Thynne,  which  was  his  successor  the  young  Mulkeijee  Row  Hol- 

offensive  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  means  were  taken  kar,  with  the  stipulation  that  inheritance  by 

to  suppress  cert^n  sheets  in  that  edition,  which  adoption  should  no  longer  be  recognized.    Dur- 

were  restored  in  that  of  1807.    The  value  of  log  his  minority  the  rajah  was  educated  under 

the  materials  which  it  embodies  renders  the  the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  and 

work  indispensable  to  the  student  of  early  Eng-  displayed  remarkable  ability.    He  assumed  the 

lisli  annals.  reins  ofgovemment  on  coming  of  ago  in  Feb. 

HOLKAR,  the  name  of  a  powerfnl  Mahratta  1852.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857  he 
family  which  now  h(^ds  the  territory  of  Indore  hastened  to  take  the  field  for  the  British,  but 
in  Hindostan.  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  the  first  of  his  troops  deserted  him  and  held  him  virtually 
the  name  in  history,  bom  in  1693,  abandoned  a  prisoner  for  some  days  in  hb  own  palace, 
the  life  of  a  shepherd  in  the  Deccan  to  become  HOLLAND,  Kingdom  of.  See  yETH£SLAXn& 
a  soldier,  and,  distinguishing  himself  in  battle  HOLLAND,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
against  the  nizam-ul-mulk,  was  taken  into  the  the  Netherlands,  divided  into  North  Holland 
service  of  the  peiahwa,  and  gradually  rose  to  be  and  South  Holland,  and  lying  between  lat.  51  ^  40^ 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  MahratU  and  63"*  10'  N.,  and  long.  3"*  56'  and  5''  30'  £. ; 
leaders.  The  pebhwa  made  him  large  grants  area,  2,094  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858, 1,166,774.  It 
of  territory,  ana  in  1733  gave  him  the  town  and  has  a  low  flat  surface,  m  many  places  below  the 
^strict  of  Indore.  He  was  one  of  the  Mahratta  levd  of  the  sea,  and  protected  from  inunda- 
genends  at  the  battle  of  Panipnt  with  the  tion  by  enormous  dikes.  The  soil  is  marshy, 
Afghans,  io  1761.  He  died  in  1766,  and  was  and  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  to  cut- 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  who  died  insane  after  tivation.  Tillage,  however,  is  conducted  with 
a  few  months,  leaving  the  sovereignty  to  hia  great  care  and  patience.  An  excellent  kind  of 
mother  Alia  Baee.  After  the  death,  in  1797,  flax,  barley,  oats,  orchard  fruits,  and  gardoD 
of  one  Tookajee  Holkar,  to  whom  she  had  com-  vegetables,  ^re  the  principal  crops.  Dairy  fium* 
mitted  the  command  of  her  foroea,  Jeswunt  ing  and  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  car* 
Row  Holkar,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Tookigee,  got  ri^  on  very  extensively.  The  poUUri^  or  lands 
possession  of  Indore,  but  was  defeated  and  ex-  which  have  been  recovered  from  the  sea  or 
pelled  by  the  Sindia  family,  another  branch  of  lakes  by  draining,  are  among  the  most  re* 
the  Mahrattas.  Emplojring  European  offioers  markable  features  of  the  country.  Those  of 
to  discipline  his  army,  he  was  able  in  1802  to  Beemster  and  Haarlem  are  the  largest  Tim- 
reoover  his  possessions ;  but  taking  advantage  her  is  scarce  throughout  the  province. — ^North 
of  a  season  of  prosperity  to  indulge  in  an  enor-  Holland  is  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Zayder 
mous  system  of  plunder,  he  drew  down  the  Zee,  S.  E.  by  Utrecht,  S.  by  South  Holland^ 
vengeance  of  the  British.  He  defeated  the  first  and  W.  by  the  North  sea;  area,  928  sq.  m.: 
detMlimeat  aent  against  him,  and  in  Aug.  IdOi,  pop.  in  1858,  544^789.    It  compriaea  aeveral 
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Sdands  in  the  Zayder  Zee  tnd  at  its  entrancei  stor,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimaoT  in 
one  of  which,  Texel,  is  18  m.  long  by  6  broad.  Italv  which  indaeed  her  husband,  Sir  Godfrey 
The  river  Y.  on  which  Amsterdam  is  built,  ex-  Webster,  to  prooore  a  divorce.  On  this  occa- 
tands  into  tne  territory  from  the  Zayder  Zee,  non  he  tooK  by  royal  license  the  sarname  of 
and  reaches  almost  to  the  North  sea.  The  Hel-  YaasalL  which  was  that  of  his  wife's  family,  in 
der  ship  canal  connects  this  inlet  with  the  strait  lien  of  his  patronymic  of  Fox ;  bat  his  children 
that  separates  Texel  from  the  mainland ;  it  is  120  have  retained  the  latter  name.  In  1 798  he  made 
Ibet  wide,  25  feet  deep,  and  50  m.  long.  The  his  first  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  thence- 
principal  rivers  are  the  Amstel,Yecht,  and  Zaan.  forth  was  a  frequent  participator  in  debates, 
and  Uie  cbi^  towns,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  ana  being  to  the  close  of  his  life  a  steady  and  con- 
Alkmaar. — Soath  Holland  is  bounded  N.  bv  nstentwhig.  Between  1802  and  1805  he  made 
North  Holland^  £.  by  Utrecht  and  Gelderland,  another  long  visit  to  Spain,  and  in  1806  he  was 
S.  by  the  Mouse,  separating  it  from  North  Bra-  appointed  joint  commissioner  with  Lord  Auck- 
bant,  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  North  sea :  area,  land  to  arrange  with  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pink- 
1,166  sq.  m. ;  pop',  in  1858,  621,985.  Itso.  part  ney,  the  American  commissioners,  the  matters 
ia  cut  up  into  several  islands  by  the  mouths  ofcontroversy  between  England  and  the  United 
through  which  the  Mouse  finds  its  way  to  the  States.  In  October  of  that  year  ho  entered  the 
aea.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Old  Rhine,  the  cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal,  a  position  in  which 
Tssel,  and  the  Lech.  The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  he  was  sucoeedea  in  March,  1807,  by  the  earl  of 
Leyden,  Delft,  Dort,  and  Briel,  are  the  most  im-  Westmoreland,  who  came  in  with  the  duke  of 
portant  towns.  Portland.    In  the  long  interval  of  tory  ascend- 

HOLLAND,  Edwik  Cuffobd,  an  American  ency  Holland  remained  out  of  office,  but  upon  tho 
poet  and  essayist,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1880  he  again 
abont  1703,  died  Sept  11, 1824.  He  was  edu-  entered  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
oated  for  the  bar,  but  preferred  a  literary  career,  Lancaster,  which  office  he  retained  almost  un- 
pablished  a  volume  of  poems  in  1818,  afterward  interruptedly  until  his  death.  In  1806  he  pub- 
edited  a  newspaper,  tne  Charieston  '^  Times,**  lished  **  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
and  wrote  for  magazines,  and  in  1818  drama-  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,**  of  which  a  2d 
tised  the  "Corsair**  of  Lord  Byron.  As  a  edition  was  issued  in  1817,  containing  in  addition 
pamphleteer  and  controversialist  he  became  a  a  notice  of  Guillen  de  Castro  and  other  matter, 
•ort  of  local  terror,  and  sustained  a  sharp  con-  This  work,  the  fruit  of  its  author's  visits  to 
troversy  with  Bishop  England.  He  was  aaso-  Spain,  without  aiming  at  profoundness,  treats 
dated  with  William  Crafts  and  Henry  J.  Far-  tiie  subiect  in  a  genim  ana  appreciative  man- 
mer  in  editing  the  '^  Omnium  Botherum,**  in-  ner,  and  is  commended  by  Mr.  Ticknor  and 
tended  to  satirize  the  ^'Onmium  Oatherum,*'  other  authorities  on  Spanish  literature.  It  was 
edited  by  Thomas  Bee.  followed  in  1807  by  ^^  Three  Comedies  from  the 

HOLLAND,  Sir  Henkt,  an  English  physi-  Spanish,**  and  in  1808  he  edited,  with  a  long 
cian,  bom  in  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  Oct  27, 1788.  preface,  Mr.  Fox*s  fragment  entitled  ^^  A  Ilis- 
He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Edin-  tory  of  tho  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James 
burgh  in  1811,  shortly  after  which  he  made  a  11.  Since  his  death  have  appear^  his  ^^  For- 
tour  through  Greece  and  the  Ionian  isles,  of  eign  Reminiscences**  (8vo.,  London,  1850;  new 
which  he  published  an  account  in  1815.  Upon  e£  1851),  a  work  full  of  gossip  and  scandalous 
his  return  to  England  ho  established  himself  in  anecdotes ;  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  ^^  Mo< 
London.  In  1852  he  became  physician  in  or-  moirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during. my  Time,  by 
dinary  to  tlie  queen,  and  in  1858  was  made  a  Henry,  Lord  Holland  **  (London,  1854,  edited  by 
baronet.  Ho  is  the  author  of  several  medical  his  son),  which  is  of  a  character  inferior  to 
treatises,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  that  of  his  earlier  works.  A  publication  en- 
^  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,**  which  has  titled  the  **  Opinions  of  Lord  Holland,  as  re- 
been  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  In  1834  corded  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
lie  was  married,  for  the  2d  time,  to  Saba,  daugh-  from  1797  to  1841,**  appeared  in  London  soon 
ter  of  Sydney  Smith.  after  his  death,  aflTording  a  complete  view  of  his 

HOLLAND,  HfiNBTRxonARDYASSALL,  baron,  public  career.    Ho  had  protected  a  life  of  his 

an  English  statesman  and  author,  born  at  Win-  uncle,  but  never  advanced  bcvond  the  collec- 

terslow  house,   Wilts,  Nov.  21,  1773,  died  at  tion  of  a  few  notes  and  materials,  which  are  in- 

Holland  house,  Kensington,  Oct.  22,  1840.    He  eluded  in  Lord  John  KussoirH  '^Memoirs  and 

was  Uie  son  of  Stephen  Fox,  2d  I>ord  Holland,  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox.**    Ix)rd 

and  nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox.    Ho  sue-  Holland  was  much  esteemed  in  private  life 

oeeded  to  his  father's  title  when  a  little  more  for  his  courtly  grace  of  manner,  genial  humor, 

than  a  year  old,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  and  amiability ;  and  Holland  house,  his  subur- 

fobsequontly  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  gradu-  ban  residence,  a  building  having  many  inter- 

ated  in  1792.    In  1793  he  travelled  extensively  eating  historical  associations,  and  stored  witli 

over  Spain,  making  himself  familiar  with  the  much  that  was  rare  and  beautiful  in  art  or  lit- 

language  and  literature  of  the  country,  and  erature,  was  for  nearly  50  years  the  resort  of 

aobaequently  visited  other  portions  of  the  con-  eminent  personages,  and  tho  scene  of  elegant 

tinent.  He  returned  to  England  in  1796,  and  was  hospitality.  Although  in  mental  calibre  inferior 

married  in  the  aoooeeding  year  to  Lady  Web-  toGhar]eiJameaFox,towhomhebOTeaitroDg 
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iumily  resemblance,  he  was  an  effective  speak-  in  Lausanne  in  1801,  has  written  extensivebr  on 

er,  and,  according  to  Macaolay,  was  more  dia-  the  natural  sciences.    His  principal  work,  Etude 

tingaiabed  in  debate  than  any  peer  of  lus  time  de  la  nature  (1848 ;  new  ed.  1858),  received  a 

who  had  never  sat  in  the  house  of  commons,  prize  of  1,500  francs  from  the  society  of  Ohris- 

:  HOLLAND,  JoaiAH  GiLBEBT,  M.D.,  an  Amer-  tian  morals.  In  bis  work  De  Fhomme  et  de$ 
fican  aotbor  and  journalist,  bom  in  Belcbertown,  races  humaines  (1858)  he  endeavored  to  recon- 
liass.,  July  24,  1819.  Having  practised  medi-  cile  the  developments  of  science  with  the  Scrip- 
cine  for  a  short  time,  and  afterward  edited  a  tnres.  He  has  also  prepared  manuals  relating 
literary  journal  for  a  few  months,  he  passed  a  to  general  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  other 
year  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  as  superintendent  of  scientific  works. 

its  public  schools.    In  May,  1849,  he  became  as-  HOLLET,  Hobaoe,  LLJ).,  an  American  der- 

sociate  editor  of  the  *^  Springfield  Kepublican,"  gyman,  president  of  Transylvania  university, 

Mass.,  wi^  which  he  is  stUl  connected.     He  Ky.,  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  18,  1781. 

has  published :   *^  History  of  Western  Maasa-  died  at  sea,  July  81,  1827.    He  was  gradnatea 

chusetts"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Springfield,  1855^ ;  at  Yale  college  in  1808,  in  1805  was  ordained 

^  The  Bay  Path,"  a  novd  (New  York,  1857) ;  as  minister  over  a  parish  in  Fairfield,  and  in 

"Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  to  the  Young"  1809  became  minister  of  the  Hollis  street  church 

(New  York,  1858) ;  *^  Bitter-Sweet,"  a  dramatic  in  Boston.    In  1818  he  accepted  an  invitation 

poem  (New  York^  1858) ;  and  "  Gold  Foil  ham-  to  the  presidency  of  Transylvania  univerMty^ 

mered  from  Popular  Proverbs"  (New  York,  where  he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  resigned 

1859).    He  has  contributed  to  various  maga-  his  office,  with  a  view  to  taking  charge  of  a 

zines,  and  is  known  as  a  public  lecturer.  seminary  to  be  opened  in  Louisiana ;  but  he 

HOLLAND,  Sib  Nathaiosl  Dance,  an  Eng-  was  attacked  by  sickness  in  New  Orleans  in  the 

lish  artist,  bom  in  London  in  1784,  died  in  summer  of  the  same  year,  and  died  of  yeUow 

Winchester  in  1811.    He  was  the  son  of  George  fever  on  his  passage  to  New  York.    When  first 

Dance,  the  architect  of  the  mansion  house  in  settled  in  Connecticut  he  was  a  Calvinist,  but 

London,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  painting,  became  a  Unitarian.    His  memoirs  were  pnb- 

passing  8  or  9  years  in  Italy  in  the  study  of  his  lished  by  his  widow. 

artb    On  his  return  to  England  he  distinguished  HOLLIDAYSBUKG,  a  post  borough  of  een- 

himself  as  a  paints  of  portraits,  of  which  that  tral  Pennsylvania,  capital  of  Blair  eo.,  on  Bea- 

of  Garrick  as  Richard  lU.  affords  a  good  exam-  ver  Dam  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Juniata,  248 

pie,  and  also  of  history  and  landscape.    By  his  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1850, 

captivating  figure  and  address  he  was  enabled  2,430.    It  is  a  terminus  of  the  E.  division  oi 

to  secure  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Dnmmer,  a  w^thy  the  main  line  of  the  state  canal,  and  also  iji  the 

Yorkshire  heiress,  after  which  he  relinquished  Alleghany  Portage  railroad,  which  here  crosses 

Siintinff  as  a  proiession,  assumed  the  name  of  the  mountain.    The  cars  were  formeriy  drawn 

olland,  was  made  a  baronet,  and  entered  par-  up  to  the  summit  on  the  E.  side  over  5  inclined 

liament     He  did  not  altogether  abandon  his  planes,  with  an  aggregate  vertical  altitude  of 

art,  but  exhibited  occasionaSy  as  an  amateur.  1,400  feet  in  a  distance  of  10  m.    The  descent 

HOLLAR,  Wknzkl,  a  Bohemian  engraver,  on  the  W.  side,  also  broken  by  inclined  planes, 

born  in  Prague  in  1607,  died  in  London,  March  is  1,151  feet  in  26)^  m.    A  branch  railroad  8  m. 

28, 1677.    At  18  years  of  age  he  produced  his  long  now  connects  the  town  with  the  Pennsyl- 

plates  of  the  *^  Virgin   and  Child"  and  the  vania  central  railroad.     Hie  town  is  situated 

*;^  Ecce  Homo."    In  1636  he  attracted  the  at-  near  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  and 

tention  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  British  am-  has  8  or  9  churches,  several  founderic^  machine 

bassador  to  the  German  emperor,  who  took  him  shops,  flouring  mills,  newspaper  offices,  and 

in  his  suite  to  England.    He  now  practised  his  schools.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  Xsj 

art  with  great  reputation  and  success,  and  ex-  railroad  and  canal,  having  most  of  the  forward- 

ecuted  portraits  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  ing  bu.«ine8s  of  a  rich  surrounding  country 

eari  of  Arundel,  beside  views  of  places,  and  a  abounding  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources, 

set  of  28  plat^  entitled   Omatus  Muliebrik  The  iron  of  the  Juniata  region  and  large  quanti- 

Anglieaniu^  representing  the  dresses  of  English  ties  of  anthracite  coal  and  grain  are  exported 

women  of  all   ranks   and  conditions  in  full  through  this  town.    Hollidaysburg  was  incor- 

length  figures.    Under  the  commonwealth  he  porat^  in  1836.  Gaysport  on  the  opposite  bank 

joined  the  earl  of  Arundel  in  Antwerp,  where  of  the  river,  with  which  it  is  connected^  is  a 

he  passed  several  years.    During  this  period  he  borough  of  1,000  inhabitants, 

engraved    Holbein^s    *^  Dance  of  Death"  and  HOLLIS,  Thomas,  a  benefactor  of  Harvard 

other  works  of  the  old  masters.    He  returned  to  college,  bom  in  England  in  1659,  died  in  Lon- 

England  in  1652,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  don  in  1731.    He  was  for  many  years  a  sue- 

life  he  became  reduced  to  great  indigence.    His  cessful  merchant  in  London,  and   a  bequest 

prints,  amounting  to  nearly  2,400,  many  of  made  to  Harvard  college  in  his  uncle's  wiU,  of 

which  were  of  small  size  executed  for  the  book-  which  he  was  trustee,  first  attracted  his  atten* 

sellers,  who  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  tion  to  that  institution.    Having  made  two  con- 

an  hour,  are  now  highly  esteemed  for  their  deli-  siderable  donations,  he  gave  directions  in  1721 

cate,  firm,  and  spirited  execution.  for  the  employment  of  3ie  fund,  by  which  the 

BOLLARD,  HxBBi,  a  Swiss  physician,  bom  Hollis  pn^easorsbip  of  divinity  was  constitnled. 
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Hd  was  himself  a  Baptist,  and  the  candidate  for  grafted  by  the  cleft  process,  whereby  all  the 
the  professorship  was  reopired  to  be  of  ^^  sound  Deaatifhl  or  peculiar  varieties  can  be  perpetu- 
or  orthodox  principles."  In  1727  he  established  ated.  The  American  hoUy  (/.  apaca,  Alton)  so 
alio  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  philoe-  nearly  resembles  the  European  type,  that  it  has 
ophy,  and  the  net  produce  of  his  donations  been  supposed  identical  with  or  at  least  only  a 
amounted  at  that  time  to  £4,900.  He  also  gave  variety  of  it  It  differs  from  the  European 
books  for  the  library,  and  secured  from  a  friend  chiefly  in  its  foliage  being  less  glossy,  its  berries 
a  set  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  types  for  printing. —  less  bright,  and  its  nutlets  less  veiny.  It  is  an 
His  nephew,  Thomas  HoUis,  also  gave  money,  evergreen,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20 
books,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  left  a  to  40  feet.  It  ranges  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
son,  the  Sd  Thomas  HoUis  (died  in  1774),  an  and  may  be  used  and  propagated  in  the  same 
antiquary  and  virtuoso,  whose  donations  to  the  manner  as  the  common  holly.  The  yaupon  (/. 
ooUege  amounted  to  nearly  £2,000.  Canine^  Linn.)  is  a  handsome  shrub,  with  al- 
HOLLY  (t2ftr,  Linn.),  a  plant  of  the  natural  temate,  perennial,  glabrous,  shining,  coriaceous 
order  aquifoliaeec^  which  embraces  many  spe-  leaves,  and  globose,  scarlet,  4-ceUod  berries, 
des  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  small,  axillary,  4  to  growing  abundantly  near  the  ocean  in  the  loose 
0-parted  flowers,  berry-like  drupes  containing  soil  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  Dahoon 
4  to  6  ribbed,  veiny,  or  one-grooved  nutlets,  holly  (J.  Ikihoor^  Walter)  is  a  very  handsome 
and  simple  alternate  leaves.  The  common  or  shrub  from  4  to  12  feet  high,  with  long  virgate 
prickly  leaved  holly  of  Europe  is  the  /.  aqui-  branches  and  red  persistent  berries;  this  grows 
folium  (Linn.),  indigenous  to  most  ports  of  that  also  near  the  coast  of  Yireinia  and  southward, 
oontinent  It  is  a  handsome,  conical,  evergreen  The  winterberry  holly  (/.  tertieillata^  Gray) 
tree,  growing  in  its  wild  state  to  the  height  of  has  deciduous  leaves;  but  its  abundant  axillary 
80  roet,  and  to  twice  that  height  or  even  more  scarlet  berries,  which  are  persistent,  make  it  a 
imder  cultivation.  Loudon  in  his  *^  Arboretum**  highly  ornamental  shrub ;  it  is  common  to  the 
reoords  specimens  of  the  common  holly,  grown  northward.  The  inkberry  holly  (/.  glabra^ 
in  the  environs  of  London,  which  attained  the  Gray)  is  a  low  straggling  bush,  with  slender 
height  of  25,  33,  40,  and  even  50  feet ;  and  one  branches,  evergreen,  shining,  oblong  leaves,  and 
in  Surrev  that  was  80  feet  Its  leaves  are  ob-  black  round  berries,  common  in  the  swamps 
long,  shming,  with  spiny  teeth,  very  prickly  of  New  England  and  southward,  and  much  used 
upon  the  lower  branches,  while  they  are  entire  to  form  the  framework  of  winter  bouquets. 
or  unarmed  upon  the  upper,  or  on  very  old  The  mountain  holly  (/.  Canadeiuii^  Mx.)  is  to 
trees ;  its  flowers  are  nearly  umbellate,  of  a  be  found  in  wet  swamps  among  otlicr  ^rul^ ; 
wliite  color,  and  appear  in  May ;  its  fruit  is  red,  it  bears  very  small  white  flowers  upon  slender 
ripening  in  September  and  remaining  on  the  thread-like  stalks,  succeeded  by  pmo  crimson- 
tne  all  winter.  Several  distinct  varieties  ore  colored  berries  of  the  size  of  peas,  ripening  in 
known  to  gardeners,  such  as  those  with  leaves  August.  This  shrub  is  the  nemopanthtu  of 
that  are  narrower  or  broader,  or  thinner  and  Roflncsquc,  and  ranges  from  Canada  throughout 
flatter,  or  thick  margined,  or  small  and  without  Now  England,  Now  York,  and  Michigan.  In 
prickles,  or  ciliate  ^ged,  or  serrate  margined,  Brazil  occurs  the  yerha  mate  or  Jesuit  s  tea  of 
or  curled  and  savagely  spincd,  or  entirely  spine-  Paraguay  (/.  Parag'uen$U\  from  which  a  fa- 
leas  ;  or  that  vary  in  color,  as  the  white  edged,  vorite  beverage  is  made.  There  are  3  kinds  of 
golden  edged,  white  spotted,  golden  spotted,  Paraguay  tea,  but  all  prepared  from  the  same 
diver  or  gold  blotched ;  or  the  variety  consists  plant,  the  diflercnccs  consisting  in  the  mode 
in  Uie  fruits  being  yellow,  white,  or  crimson,  of  curing  the  herb.  The  natives  boast  of  the 
The  common  holly  has  been  long  a  favorite  innumerable  qualities  the  tea  possesses ;  and  in 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  being  used  in  forming  the  mining  districts  its  use  is  almost  universal. 
oedges  for  gardens.  John  Evelyn  in  the  17th  Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  eflTects; 
century  speaks  of  stout  walls  of  hollar  20  feet  it  gives  sleep  to  the  restless,  and  spirits  to  the 
in  height  In  Scotland  there  is  mention  made  torpid. — It  is  asserted  that  the  leaves  of  the 
of  holly  hedges  10  to  25  feet  high,  and  from  9  common  holly  are  as  efficacious  as  Peruvian 
to  18  feet  in  width.  The  value  of  the  holly  for  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever ;  the  root 
this  purpose  consists  in  its  durability  and  im-  and  bark  are  said  to  bo  emollient,  resolving, 
penetrableness,  in  its  bearing  the  shears,  and  in  expectorant,  and  diuretic ;  the  berries,  pnrga- 
Its  frc^om  from  insects.  The  holly  is  of  slow  tive  and  emetic.  Tlie  bark  and  berries  of  /. 
growth,  but  this  is  compensated  in  the  time  it  terticillata  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
will  survive ;  in  France  it  has  been  known  to  properties  of  vegetable  astringent  and  tonio 
■tand  two  centuries.  The  wood  of  the  com-  medicines,  along  with  antiseptic  powers.  The 
mon  holly  is  very  hard,  white,  and  flne  grained,  leaves  of  /.  Camne  act  as  a  gentle  emetic.  The 
fOfceptible  of  a  higli  polish,  and  readily  stained,  leaves  of  /.  glabra  are  sometimes  used  for  tea. 
The  branches  are  usea  in  England  for  embellish-  and  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  tho  Para- 
ments  at  Christmas  festinties,  its  lustrous  leaves  guay  species ;  they  fumbhed  tho  *■'  black  drink^^ 
and  red  fruit  being  very  attractive.  The  usual  of  the  Creek  Indians,  used  at  tho  opening  of 
modes  of  propagation  are  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  their  councils.  Some  Brazilian  species  are  val- 
tho  latter  being  generally  taken  from  the  lower  uable  diuretics  and  diaphoretics.  Tho  fruits  of 
portimia  of  the  tne;  it  can  alio  be  bodded,  or  /.  wui€omc9ua^  a  native  of  Guiana,  when  unripe, 
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tbonnd  in  tannin,  and  when  braised  in  ferra^-  are  abundantly  prodnced  earlj  in  the  spring, 

noDS  mud  are  employed  in  dyeing  cotton  fab*  to  be  planted  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  shaded  for  a 

rics ;  they  act  somewhat  like  galls.  while,  and  covered  firom  too  mnoh  air ;  bat 

HOLL I  SPRINGS,  the  capital  of  Marshall  when  single  eyes  or  axillary  leaf  buds  are  used, 

CO.,  Miss.,  situated  on  the  Central  railroad,  25  bottom  heat  will  be  found  necessary.    Another 

m.  S.  from  the  Memphis  junction,  and  210  m.  method,  which  is  the  commonest  and  easiest,  is 

K.  from  Jackson ;  pop.  in  1855,  about  8,500.  by  division  of  the  roots,  which  can  be  done  a 

It  is  the  principal  place  in  the  N.  part  of  the  few  days  before  or  even  at  the  time  of  planting 

state,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  4  su-  out.    Some  varieties  have  been  known  to  cctoe 

perior  academies,  attended   by  an  aggregate  trae  from  the  seed,  but  this  is  so  rare  that  seed 

number  of  nearly  400  pupils,  several  churches  sowing  cannot  be  relied  on.    The  hoUy hock  wHl 

and  newspaper  offices,  and  a  bank  with  a  capi-  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  earth,  but  to  have 

tal  of  $200,000.  choice  blooms  from  the  finer  varieties  a  pre- 

HOLLYHOOK  (althcsa  roiea^  Linn.),  a  gar-  pared  soil  will  be  found  advantageous.  In  all 
den  flower,  a  native  of  the  East,  probably  intro-  cases  the  ground  should  not  be  too  retentive 
duced  into  England  about  8  centuries  ago.  At  of  moisture,  or  of  too  close  a  texture, 
what  time  the  double  and  the  multiplex-flower-  HOLMAN,  James,  known  as  *^  the  blind 
ed  varieties  originated  among  cultivators  would  traveller,"  born  in  England  about  1787,  died  in 
be  difficult  to  determine.  In  Gerard's  "Herbal"  London,  July  26,  1867.  He  entered  the  royal 
(1636)  8  sorts  of  hollyhocks  are  mentioned,  of  navy  in  1798,  and  9  years  afterward  received  a 
which  one  is  called  the  double  purple.  Tlie  commission  as  lieutenant.  In  1812  a  disease 
leaves  of  the  hollyhock  are  usually  heart-shaped,  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  destroyed 
with  5  to  7  sharply  defined  lobes.  From  this  his  eyesight,  and  the  king  consequently  appoint- 
character  of  outline  they  vary  into  such  deeply  ed  him  one  of  the  6  naval  knights  of  Windsor, 
incised  edges  as  to  appear  palmate.  According  During  the  years  1819-^21  he  travelled  through 
to  Persoon,  a  species  attnbuted  to  Siberia  is  France,  Italy,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  along 
called  A.  ficifolia^  which  agrees  with  the  form  the  Rhine,  and  published  an  account  of  his  im- 
of  the  leaf  of  well  defined  garden  varieties,  pressions,  which  was  so  well  received  by  the 
These  two  well  marked  sorts  may  be  readily  public  that  he  set  out  in  1822  on  a  Journey 
noticed  in  any  garden  where  choice  varieties  around  the  world.  Commencing  at  St.  Peters- 
are  raised.  The  tendency  to  sport  in  produc-  burg,  he  took  the  route  by  Moscow,  Novgorod, 
ing  different  colors  in  their  flowers  has  caused  and  Irkootsk,  intending,  when  the  season  should 
much  attention  to  be  directed  toward  them,  permit,  to  proceed  through  Mon^lia and  China; 
As  great  a  difference  exists  in  the  form  of  the  out  beinff  suspected  as  a  spy,  he  was  stopped 
entire  pl£UQts  as  in  that  of  the  leaves.  Those  by  an  order  from  the  Russian  government  and 
tall  and  stately  kinds  formerly  so  conmion,  which  sent  back  under  escort  to  the  German  frontier, 
grew  10  or  12  feet  high,  are  seldom  seen  in  the  whence  he  returaed  to  England  in  1824.  He 
gardens  of  amateurs,  having  given  place  to  the  published  in  1825  an  account  of  this  Journey, 
sorts  with  smaller  stems.  The  finer  kinds  of  holly-  under  the  title  of  "Travels  in  Russia,"  dM$. 
hocks  as  fancy  flowers  seem  to  have  originated  The  5  years  from  1827  to  1832  he  passed  in  a 
simultaneously  in  England,  France,  and  S(x>tland,  voyage  around  the  world,  of  which  he  pub- 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  dwarfer  varieties  lished  an  account  in  1884.  His  route  was  from 
are  planted  in  groups  or  clump^and  by  employ-  England  to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  the  west 
ing  the  showiest  a  charming  effect  is  produced,  coast  of  Africa,  thence  to  Brazil,  which  he 
The  culture  of  these  plants  is  easy.  New  va-  passed  some  time  in  visiting,  thence  to  Cape 
rieties  are  secured  by  cross  impregnation,  col-  Colony,  Caffraria,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Cey- 
lecting  the  pollen  from  the  finest  sorts  and  con-  Ion  and  India,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 
veying  it  to  the  stigmas  of  those  flowers  intended  Land,  and  New  Zealand,  returning  by  Cape 
to  be  saved  for  s^ds.  These  evidently  should  Horn  to  England.  He  ^erward,  in  1843-% 
be  of  the  less  multiplex  kinds,  so  as  at  least  to  made  a  tour  in  the  Danubian  principalities  and 
secure  perfectly  formed  stigmas.  Some  such  Transylvania.  Lieut.  Holman's  books  are  more 
naturally  seed  freely,  and  when  they  are  select-  curious  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
ed  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  grown  in  they  were  written  than  useful, 
rich  soil ;  their  best  and  most  perfectly  formed  HOLMES.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering 
blossoms  should  be  selected,  tninning  out  the  on  Ala.,  and  intersected  by  the  Choctawhatchee 
poorer  ones  and  shortening  the  top  of  the  spike,  river;  area,  612  8q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,205, 
All  the  withered  petals  should  be  very  carefully  of  whom  163  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  nearly 
pulled  away,  so  that  they  may  not  collect  and  level.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvium  in  the  river 
convey  dampness  to  the  young  and  maturing  bottoms  and  sandy  elsewhere.  In  1860  it  pro- 
seed  vessel.  Those  seeds  which  are  the  first  duced  23,880  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  7,070  lbs. 
ripened  may  be  sown  the  same  year ;  otherwise  of  rice,  1 14  bales  of  cotton,  9  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
they  should  be  kept  dry  and  sown  in  the  sue-  and  1,050  gallons  of  molasses.  There  were  3 
ceeding  spring.  Generally  a  great  variety  in  churches,  and  20  pupils  attending  a  public 
colors,  size,  and  form  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  school.  Capital,  Cerro  Gerdo.  II.  A  central 
process.  The  choicer  sorts  may  be  preserved  by  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Big  Black  river 
cuttings  taken  from  those  young  dioots  which  and  N.  W.  by  the  Yazoo ;  area,  756  sq.  m. ; 
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pop.  in  1850,  18,928,  of  whom  8,877  were  reputation  for  care  and  aoonraoy,  and  has  ever 
akves.  It  has  an  ondiuating  surface  and  a  yery  nnce  maintained  its  phice  as  a  leading  anthorit  j 
rich  soil.  The  prodnctions  in  1860  were  648,155  in  American  history.  It  was  repnblished  in 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  124^892  of  sweet  pota-  England  in  1818,  and  in  1829  a  new  and  en- 
toes,  72,550  lbs.  of  rice,  and  12,685  bales  of  larged  edition  was  published  in  this  country, 
ootton.  There  were  5  churches,  2  newspaper  Dr.  Ilolmes  contributed  frequently  to  the  col- 
offices,  and  1,090  pupUs  attending  public  schools,  lections  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society. 
The  Yazoo  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in  this  in  vol.  xxvii.  of  which  will  be  found  a  complete 
p«rt  of  its  course  during  the  whole  year,  and  list  of  his  publications.  In  1817  he  delivered  a 
the  New  Orleans.  Jackson,  and  great  northern  course  of  lectures  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history 
railroad  passes  tnrough  the  county  near  its  S.  of  the  country,  particularly  of  New  England, 
£.  border.  Capital,  Islington.  IIL  A  central  which  have  not  been  published.  In  1800  he 
CO.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Kilbuck  creek  and  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Oliver 
Walhonding  river ;  area.  405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  Wendell  of  Boston,  who  with  8  children  still 
1850,  20,452.    It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  survives  him. 

a  soU  of  generally  good  quality.    The  produc-        HOLMES,    Isaac    Edwabd,    an  American 

tions  in  1850  were  858,860  bushels  of  Indian  statesman,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  5, 

com,  294,677  of  wheat,  207,886  of  oats,  16,357  1796.     He  was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in 

tons  of  hay,  138,638  lbs.  of  wool,  and  457,901  1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Charleston  in 

of  butter.    There  were  16  grist  mills,  28  saw  1818,  and  became  a  successful  practitioner.    In 

mills,  5  woollen  factories,  11    tanneries,  87  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 

churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  8,690  pupils  became  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  nullifica- 

attending  public  schools.    Coal  is  founa  near  tion  party,  being  the  first  to  propose  that  the 

Kilbuck  creek,  and  gas  springs  have  been  dis-  state  should  take  measures  of  resistance  to  the 

oovered.    The  Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Cin-  protective  tarifiT.    He  rejected,  however,  a  test 

dnnati  railroad  has  been  completed  from  Cleve-  oath  proposed  by  his  party.    In  1889  he  was 

land  to  Millersburg,  the  capital.  elected  a  representative  in  congress,  in  which 

HOLMES,  Abisl,  D.D.,  LLD.,  an  American  office  he  remained  till  1851,  and  was  succes- 

olergyman  and  annalist,  bom  in  Woodstock,  sively  at  the  head  of  the  committees  on  com- 

Conn.,  Dec.  24, 1768,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  merce  and  on  the  navv.    Beside  his  labors  in 

Jane  4, 1887.    He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  David  legislation  and  at  the  bar,  he  has  published  a 

Holmes,  who  served  during  the  war  in  Canada  volume  of  elaborate  political  essays,  entitled 

for  8  campaigns,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  *^  Carolinensis,^'  designed  to  assert  the  rights  of 

revolution  at  once  entered  the  continental  army  the  states  in  their  relations  to  the  federal  gov- 

as  surgeon,  continuing  in  service  until  the  4th  emmeut.    He  also  wrote  the  ^'  Recreations  of 

year  of  the  war.    At  the  death  of  his  father,  George  Taletell,"  consbting  of  tales,  essays,  and 

Abiel  had  attained  his  16th  year.  He  was  grad-  descriptiTe  narrative. 

Dated  at  Yale  college  in  1788,  and  became  ^  HOLMES,  Ouveb  Wendell,  M.D.,  an  Amer- 
subsoquently  a  tutor  in  the  college,  pursuing  at  ican  physician  and  poet,  son  of  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes, 
the  same  time  his  theological  studies.  In  1785  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1809.  lie 
he  was  settled  over  a  i>arish  at  Midway,  Ga.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1829,  and 
where  he  remained  till  compelled  by  ill  health  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  which  how- 
to  resign  his  charge  in  1791.  In  the  preceding  ever  he  soon  abandoned  for  medicine,  and  in 
year  he  had  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  1832  went  to  Europe  to  pursue  his  studies,  pass- 
President  Stiles  of  Yale  college,  who  died  Aug.  ing  several  years  abroad  in  attendance  on  the 
S9,  1795.  After  his  return  to  the  North  he  ac-  hospitals  ef  Paris  and  other  large  cities.  He 
oepted  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1836,  and  in 
first  parish  in  Cambridge,  where  a  vacancy  had  1888  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
been  madeby  UiedeaAi  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hilliard;  iology  in  Dartmouth  college.  Upon  the  resig- 
he  was  installed  Jan.  25,  1792,  and  continued  nation  of  Dr.  .John  C.  Warren  in  1847  he  was 
to  fill  the  office  till  6ept.  26,  1832.  Dr.  Stiles  elected  to  fill  the  same  chair  in  the  medical  col- 
•t  his  decease  had  bequeathed  to  his  son-in-law  1^  of  Harvard  universitv,  which  he  still  occu- 
his  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  containing  pies,  having  abandoned  the  general  practice  of 
researches  upon  various  subjects,  and  to  these  Lis  profession.  Early  in  his  college  life  Dr. 
Dr.  Holmes  gave  Jiis  close  attention,  with  a  Holmes  attracted  attention  as  a  poet.  Ho  con- 
view  to  writing  a  ^  Life  of  President  Stiles,"  tributed  to  the  "  Collegian,"  a  i)eriodical  con- 
which  was  published  in  1798.  The  study  of  tliese  ducted  by  the  undergraduates  of  the  college, 
papers  turned  his  attention  to  the  early  history  and  also  to  ^  Illustrations  of  the  Athcna>um 
of  America,  which  had  been  a  subject  of  special  Gallery  of  Paintings"  in  1831,  and  to  the 
interest  to  Dr.  Stiles,  who  had  collected  a  great  "  Harbinger,  a  May  Gift,"  in  1833.  la  1836  he 
massofstatistics  and  details  relating  to  it.  From  read  before  the  Phi  l^ta  Kappa  society*,  *'Po- 
this  time  1  )r.  Ilolmes  devoted  himself  to  the  pre-  etry,  a  Metrical  Essay,"  which  was  published  in 
parationof  the  work  on  which  his  literary  repu-  tlie'  first  collecte<l  edition  of  his  **  Poems" 
tatiou  is  chiefly  founded,  the  '*'  Annals  of  Amer-  (12mo.,  Ikiston,  1836)  ;  *^  Terpsichore"  was  read 
ka"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1805),  which  by  him  at  a  dinner  of  the  same  society  in  1843, 
immediately  established  for  its  aathor  a  high  and  '^  Unnia'^  was  published  in  1846.    In  1850 
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be  delivered  before  tbe  Yale  chapter  of  the  same  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
society  a  poem  entitled  *^  Astrsaa,^'  which  was  province.  The  products  are  wheat,  buckwheat, 
pablished  in  the  same  year.  His  poems  have  vegetables  (especially  potatoes),  hops,  hemp, 
passed  through  many  editions  since  they  first  flax,  and  wood.  Remarkably  fine  horses,  famous 
appeared  in  a  collected  form,  and  have  been  for  heavy  cavalry  service,  are  exported  in  con- 
repnblbhed  at  different  times  in  England.  In  siderable  numbers,  together  with  black  cattle 
the  ^SVtlantio  Monthly"  (Boston,  1857)  he  be-  and  butter.  Salt  and  lime  are  found  in  the 
gan  a  series  of  articles  under  the  title  of  **  The  sonthem  districts,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oldea- 
Autocrot  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  (^since  pub-  lohe.  The  men  are  good  seamen,  and  nnmbem 
lished  in  a  volume),  which  were  continued  for  a  of  them  are  profitably  employed  in  the  Green- 
year,  and  followed  by  ^^The  Professor  at  the  land  seal  and  whale  fisheries.  Education  is 
]BresLkfast  Table."  As  a  writer  of  songs  and  well  endowed,  there  being  good  schools  in  the 
lyrics,  Dr.  Holmes  stands  in  the  first  rank ;  cities,  a  university  in  Kiel  (founded  in  1665), 
many  of  his  best  poems  are  of  this  class,  and  and  a  seminary  for  tutors  in  the  same  city, 
have  been  written  for  social  or  festive  occasions  which,  established  in  1780,  has  been  of  great 
at  which  they  have  been  recited  or  sung  by  the  utility  in  advancing  popular  education.  The 
poet  himself.  Of  patriotic  lyrics  few  are  likely  religion  is  Lutheran,  but  other  sects  ore  tolerat- 
to  have  a  longer  life  than  his  stirring  verses  to  ed.  There  are  railway  lines  from  Hamburg  to 
^^  Old  Ironsides."  He  is  also  popular  as  a  lycenm  Kiel  and  Ltlbeck,  with  a  branch  to  Hanuver, 
lecturer.  He  has  distinguished  himself  by  Altona  and  Kiel  are  the  most  important  cities ; 
his  researches  in  auscultation  and  microscopy,  the  others  are  GlQcksburg,  the  seat  of  govern- 
In  1838  he  published  three  '^  Boylston  Prize  ment,  a  fortified  place  upon  the  Elbe  at  the 
Dissertations;"  in  1842,  "Lectures  on  Homos-  mouth  of  the  Stor,  Renasburg  on  the  Eider, 
opathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions ;"  in  1848,  Stegeborg,  Oldeslohe,  Itzehoe,  and  PlOn.  The 
a  "  Report  on  Medical  Literature,"  in  the  duchy  is  divided  into  20  bailiwicks.  In  1884 
"Transactions  of  the  National  Medical  Society;"  a  constitution,  uniting  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
a  pamphlet  on  "  Puerperal  Fever ;"  and,  in  con-  under  a  representative  system  common  to  the 
junction  with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  an  edition  of  other  Danish  provinces,  was  granted  by  Frederic 
HalFs  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine"  (8vo.,  VI.  Various  modifications  of  this  arrangement 
1889).  He  has  been  a  freqnent  contributor  to  have  in  turn  excited  the  jealousy  and  opposition 
the  periodicals  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  to  of  the  Germanic  diet;  and  the  king  of  Den- 
the  "North  American  Review,"  the  "Knicker-  mark  is  diplomatically  resisting  the  latest  de- 
bocker,"  and  other  literary  magazines.  Dr.  monstration  on  the  part  of  this  body  (1859). — 
Holmes  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  The  earliest  history  of  Holstein  is  of  its  occupa- 
Charles  Jackson  of  Boston,  where  he  resides.  tion  by  tribes  of  Saxons.    In  the  8th  century 

HOLOCAUST  (Gr.  iXof,  whole,  and  icaio>,  to  they  were  conquered  by  Charlemagne  ;    and 

burn),  a  kind  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  entire  after  the  extinction  of  the  Billung  dukes  of 

offering  was  consumed  by  fire,  as  an  acknowl-  Saxony,  the  country  was  bestowed  upon  Adolph 

edgment  of  divine  supremacy,  and  claim  to  of  Schauenburg,  with  the  title  of  count  of  Hoi- 

all  honor  and  worship.    In  the  Bible  it  is  called  stein.    The  descendmits  of  this  prince  retained 

a  burnt  offering.    Sacrifices  of  this  sort  were  the  inheritance  for  nearly  4  centuries,  Schleswig 

known  among  the  heathen,  and  were  in  use  long  in  the  mean  time  having  been  added  (1886)  to 

before  the  institution  of  the  other  Jewish  sacri-  their  possessions.    The  union  of  the  two  prov- 

fices  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  the  Jews  allowed  inces  has  been  continued  with  the  exception  of 

Gentiles  to  offer  holocausts  on  their  altars  by  the  very  short  periods  until  the  present  day.    The 

hands  of  Jewish  priests,  although  they  did  not  house  of  Schauenburg  became  extinct  in  1459, 

permit  them  to  offer  any  of  the  other  Mosaic  when  Christian  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  elected 

sacrifices.  count  of  Holstein  by  the  diet  of  the  province.  It 

HOLSTEIN  (Lat  Ilolsatia),  a  duchy  of  the  was  stipulated,  however,  that  Holstein  should 

kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  a  state  of  the  Ger-  be  independent  of  Denmark  in  government  and 

manic  confederation,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  in  inheritance.    In  1474  it  was  erected  into  a 

Eider,  which  separates  it  from  Schleswig,  R  by  duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  as  a  posses- 

the  Baltic,  S.  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  sion  of  Christian  I.,  between  whoso  two  grand- 

from  Hanover,  and  W.  by  the  German  ocean ;  sons,  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  and  Adolph, 

area,   3,269  sq.   m. ;    pop.  in  1855,  528,528.  it  was  subsequently  divided  (1544) ;  hence  the 

Its  surface  is  mostly  level.    The  midland  part,  origin  of  tlie  two  principal  branches  of  the 

a  plateau  of  sand,  imperfectly  drained,  bears  a  ducal  family.    The  elder  of  the  two  is  still  In 

resemblance  to  the  peat  flats  and  bogs  of  Hano-  possession  as  well  of  Denmark  as  of  Holstein. 

ver.    The  slopes  to  the  Baltic,  drained  by  the  The  younger  branch,  whose  share  of  the  duchy 

Schwentine  and  Trave,  are  well  wooded.    The  was  the  castle  and  territory  of  Gottorp,  and 

other  declivity,  toward  the  Elbe  and  German  which  became  known  as  the  house  of  Holstein- 

ocean,  is  more  gradual,  but  equally  well  drained  Gottorp,    produced    subsequently    two   other 

by  the  Alstcr,  Krukau,  Stor,  and  Pinnau.    The  branches  or  royal  lines ;  the  senior  of  which, 

lowlands  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  W.  coast  are  Holstein-GrottoiT),  is  represented  by  the  czar 

particularly  fruitful ;  and  of  late  years,  owing  of  Russia ;  and  the  younger,  Holstein-Gottorp- 

to  excellent  tiUage  and  the  use  of  marl,  the  Eatin,  by  intermarriage  with  the  Swedish  Va- 
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MS,  18  represented  bjthe  son  of  the  exiled  Qns-  emperors  Alexander  L  of  Rq8sI|l  Francis  of 

tavns  I  v.  of  Sweden,  the  present  prince  of  Anstria,  and  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia, 

Yasa.    (See  Denmabx.)  after  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and 

HOLT,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  from  acceded  to  bj  most  of  the  other  powers  of  £a- 

Eansas  and  Nebraska  on  the  S.,  S.  W^  and  W.  rope,  excepting  the  holy  see  and  England.    Its 

by  the  Missouri  river,  and  bounded  £.  by  the  ostensible  object  was  to  regulate  the  states  of 

Nodoway ;  area,  470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 5,404,  Christendom  on  pxinciples  of  Christian  amity, 

of  whom  279  were  slaves.    It  has  an  undulatiDg  but  the  real  aim  was  to  maintain  the  existing  dy- 

Bur&ce,  with  some  bluf&  on  the  Missouri  river,  nasties.    Alexander  himself  drew  up  the  agree- 

and  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1850  ment  and  gave  to  it  its  name.    The  three  mon- 

were  240,847  bushels  of  Indian  com,  48,855  of  archs  signed  it  at  Paris,  Sept  26, 1815,  but  it 

wheat,  11,428  of  oats,  870  tons  of  hay,  and  was  not  wholly  made  publfo  till  Feb.  2, 1816, 

11,607  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  saw  mills,  when  it  appeared  in  full  in  the  *^  Frankfort 

8  churches,  and  880  pupils  attending  public  Journal.'*    A  special  article  of  the  treaty  ex- 

•ohools.    Capital,  Oregon.  eluded  for  ever  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte 

HOLT,  Sib  John,  an  English  jurist^  bom  in  family  from  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  It  was  in 

Thame,  Oxfordshire,  Dec.  80,  1642,  died  in  virtue  of  the  holy  alliance  that  Austria  in  1821 

2^brch,  1709.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  bo-  suppressed  the  revolutions  in  Naples  and  Pied- 

came  a  student  of  law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  mont,  and  that  France  in  1828  restored  abso- 

1668,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  as  an  advo-  lutism  in  Spain.    After  Alexander's  death  the 

oate.    In  1685  he  was   elected   recorder  of  compact  lost  much  of  its  authority,  and  the 

London,  but  was  removed  at  the  expiration  Fi^nch  revolution  of  1880  may  be  said  to  have 

of  a  year  and  a  half 'in  consequence  of  his  oppo-  ended  it 

aition  to  the  measures  of  the  court    In  the  HOLY   WATER,  in  the  Roman   Catholic 

eonvention  parliament  which  met  to  arrange  church,  water  which  has  been  blessed  by  a 

the  succession  to  the  crown,  after  the  depart-  priest  with  various  prayers  and  exorcisms,  and 

ore  of  James  II.,  he  displayed  so  much  ability  with  the  admixture  of  salt    It  is  used  in  many 

that  William  III.  appointed  him  in  April,  1689,  of  the  church  services,  and  is  commonly  placed 

diief  justice  of  theking^s  bench,  which  position  at  the  doors  of  churcnesi  that  the  faithful  may 

he  occupied  until  his  death.    In  1700  he  was  sprinkle  themselves  with  it  on  entering  and 

solicited  to  accept  the  great  seal,  upon  the  re-  leaving  the  sacred  edifice.    In  many  places  it  is 

movd  of  Lord  Somers  from  the  office  of  dian-  customary  for  the  priest  to  pass  among  the  con- 

oellor.  but  declined.    Of  his  integrity,  courage,  sregation  and  scatter  it  from  a  brush  or  sprink- 

and  nrmness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  a  l&r  before  mass.    Catholics  usually  keep  it  in 

traditional  instance  is  relat^  upon  the  occa-  their  houses,  and  beside  its  symbolical  usage,  as 

aion  of  a  summons  from  the  commons  to  appear  a  memento  of  baptism,  it  is  believed  to  have  a 

at  their  bar,  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Ayles-  peculiar  efficacy  in  repelling  devils.    Baronius 

bury  burgesses,  who  had  been  committed  for  and  others  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  apostles, 

complaining  about  the  illegal  r^ection  of  their  but  many  Catholic  writers  refer  it  to  a  period 

votes.    Ho  took  no  notice  of  the  first  message  as  late  as  that  of  Pope  Alexander  I.    In  the 

from  the  house ;  and  upon  being  summoned  by  Latin  church  it  is  solemnly  blessed  on  the  day 

the  speaker  in  person,  he  told  that  officer  to  re-  before  Easter.    The  Greeks  perform  the  ccre- 

tum  at  once  to  lus  chair,  or  he  would  commit  mony  on  Jon.  6,  when  they  believe  that  Jesus 

bim  to  Newgate.    The  reports  of  his  decisions,  Chnst  was  baptized  by  St  John  in  the  Jordan, 

compiled  by  his  pupil  and  successor.  Chief  Jus-  Twice  a  year  they  drink  holy  water  in  the 

tice  Raymond,  commencing  with  the  Easter  churches,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  midnight  mass 

tenn,  6  William  and  Mary,  give  a  good  impres-  of  Christmas  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany, 

aion  of  his  judicial  abilities.    Sir  John  Holt  HOLY  WEEK,  a  name  given  in  tlie  Roman 

published  in  1708  a  folio  volume  of  crown  cases  Catholic  church  to  the  week  immediately  nre- 

oollected  by  Chief  Justice  Kclyng,  with  notes  ceding  the  festival  of  Easter,  because  she  tnen 

by  himself,  and  8  of  his  own  decisions.  celebrates  the  most  sacred  mysteries  with  solem- 

HOLTY,  LuDwio  IIed^bich  Chbistoph,  a  nities  of  peculiar  interest.    It  was  anciently 

German  poet,  born  in  Mariensee,  near  Hanover,  called  the  great  or  painful  week,  or  week  of 

Dec.  21,  1748,  died  in  Hanover,  Sept  1,  1776.  sorrows.    The  ceremonies  begin  on  Sunday, 

^e  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  became  ac-  when  Christ*s  entrance  into  Jerusalem  b  com- 

guainted  witli  BQrger,  Miller,  and  Count  C.  Stol-  memorated  by  blessing  palm  or  other  green 

erg,  and  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  poeta  branches  and  distributinff  them  to  the  people, 

which  they  had  form^.    In  1778  he  went  to  whence  the  day  is  called  Palm  Sunday.    On  the 

Leipsic,  and  in  1776  to  Hanover  to  restore  his  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings  the 

health,  which  was  greatly  impaired.  He  was  pre-  office  of  the   Tenebr<B  (darkness)  is  chanted, 

paring  a  collection  of  his  poems  when  he  died.  This  consists  of  the  matins  and  lauds  for  the 

xhey  were  afterward  edited  by  his  friends  Stol-  following  mornings,  which  it  is  customary  to 

berg  and  Voss  in  1783.    He  translated  the  phil-  recite  over  night    During  the  service  a  lar^ 

Oiophical  works  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  candlestick  supporting  16  lights  arranged  m 

other  English  works  into  German.  form  of  a  triangle,  which  denote  Christ  and  the 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  a  league  formed  by  the  propheti  who  predicted  his  coming,  stands  in  the 
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saDctoary;  the  liffhts  are  one  bj  one  eztin-  situated  in  a  charchjtird  smroimded  by  a  stone 
golabed.  until  onlj  the  upper  one  remains,  fence  which  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
which  18  taken  down  and  placed  under  the  al-  fortress.  Holyhead  unites  with  Amlwioh,  Beau- 
tar  until  the  dose  of  the  office,  and  then  brou^t  maris,  and  Llangefhi,  in  sending  one  member  to 
back ;  this  symbolizes  Christ's  burial  and  resur-  parliament  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  Chester  and 
rection.    On  Thursday,  sometimes  called  Holy  Holyhead  railway. 

or  Maunday  Thursday  (from  the  word  manda-  HOLYOKE,  a  townsliip  of  Hampden  co., 
twn^  commandment,  with  which  one  of  the  Ktos.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
services  begins),  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  river,  and  on  the  border  of  Hampshire  co.,  9 
supper  is  commemorated,  and  in  some  places  m.  N.  from  Springfield  and  107  m.  W.  from 
the  priests  wash  the  feet  of  12  poor  persons,  in  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855, 4,639.  It  is  an  important 
imitation  of  the  action  performed  by  Jesus  to-  manufacturing  place,  owing  its  prosperity  chief- 
ward  his  apostles.  It  is  done  by  the  pope  to  18  ly  to  the  Hadley  Falls  company,  incorporated 
priests,  though  why  the  number  should  be  18  in  1848,  with  a  capital  of  |4,0()0,000,  for  the 
instead  of  12  is  not  well  understood.  The  bells  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Connecticut 
dre  not  rung  nor  instruments  of  music  sounded  river  at  Holyoke.  This  work  was  completed 
from  the  Gloria  in  exe^his  in  the  mass  of  Thurs-  in  1849.  It  is  1,017  feet  long  and  built  of  tim- 
day  until  the  some  time  on  Saturday.  A  con-  ber,  with  solid  masonnr  abutments  at  each  end. 
secratcd  host  is  carried  in  procession  to  some  The  foundation  and  all  the  spaces  between  the 
temporary  altar  prepared  for  it,  and  kept  there  timbers  ai^  filled  in  with  stone  to  the  height  of 
untU  the  next  day,  when  the  priest  carries  it  back  10  feet,  and  the  structure  has  withstood  the 
to  the  main  altar  and  consumes  it  The^e  is  no  heaviest  freshet  ever  known  in  the  Connecticut 
moss  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  altar  is  stripped  river  without  damage  or  settling  in  any  part 
of  all  its  ornaments.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  The  water  is  admitted  by  18  gates  to  a  main 
the  cross,  sometimes  called  the  adoration  of  the  canal  faced  with  masonry,  140  feet  wide  at 
cross,  is  performed  on  this  day  by  all  the  faithful,  bottom,  144  at  the  top,  and  22  feet  deep,  branch- 
On  Saturday  the  services  begin  by  the  blessing  ing  at  a  distance  of  ^  of  a  mile  from  the  river 
of  fire  and  water,  and  of  the  paschal  candle,  an  into  2  mill  races,  for  the  use  of  factories  on 
emblem  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  lighted  in  different  levels.  The  water  from  the  upper  race, 
token  of  his  resurrection,  and  bums  during  port  after  moving  the  mills  on  its  proper  level,  is 
of  the  mass  from  Easter  until  the  Ascension.  It  conveyed  back  to  a  point  near  the  nver,  where 
was  on  the  Saturday  in  Holy  Week  that  the  it  Mis  into  the  lower  race.  The  motive  power 
early  church  used  to  adraimster  baptism  to  secured  by  these  works  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 
catechumens,  and  parts  of  the  service  still  relate  the  United  States.  The  principal  manufacturing 
to  this  custom.  •  establishments  are  the  Hampden  cotton  mills, 
HOLYHEAD  (Welsh,  Oaer  Oyhi,  fort  of  Gybi),  commenced  in  1858,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 ; 
a  parliamentary  borough,  market  town,  and  sea-  the  Lyman  cotton  mills,  commenced  in  1854^ 
port  of  N.Wales,  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  capitd  $1,470,000;  the  Parpons  paper  mills,  com- 
name  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  county  of  Angle-  menced  in  1854,  capital  $^0,000 ;  and  the  Holy- 
sea:  pop.  in  1851, 5,622.  An  embankment }  of  oke  paper  mills,  conuuenced  in  1857,  capital 
a  mile  in  lenc:th,  16  feet  high,  with  a  bridge  mid-  $50,000.  In  1855  tJie  value  of  goods  manufac- 
way,  through  which  the  tide  rushes  wi£  great  tured  was  $1,660,482,  the  production  of  which 
violence,  connects  the  island  across  a  sandy  employed  1,999  hands  and  an  aggregate  capital 
shallow  with  the  island  of  Anglesea.  The  town  of  $2,026,79<).  The  village  of  Holyoke  is  reg^ 
is  irregularly  built,  but  the  houses  are  massivdy  ularly  laid  oat  on  high  ground  W.  of  the  canals, 
constructed  of  stone.  The  pier  is  of  limestone,  It  is  liglited  with  gas,  supplied  with  water  from 
900  feet  in  lengtli,  with  14  feet  water  at  the  the  Connecticut  byforcing  pumps  worked  by 
bead  in  low  tides.  A  harbor  and  breakwater  hydraulic  power,  and  has  a  large  hotel.  In 
have  been  some  years  in  construction,  at  the  lo58  the  town  contained  7  churches  (2  Baptist, 
national  expense,  and  is  being  formed  by  liter-  2  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Koman  Catho- 
ally  casting  a  mountain  into  the  sea.  Holyhesd  lie,  and  1  Universalist),  a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a 
mountain,  or  Pen  Caer  Gybi,  from  which  the  high  school,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  office, 
materials  are  drawn,  is  a  hill  of  limestone  700  The  Connecticut  river  railroad  passes  throuffh 
feet  high.  The  N.  breakwater  has  been  carried,  it.— Holyoke  was  originally  part  of  Soringfield. 
out  6,400  feet,  the  E.  2,500.  Since  the  com-  It  was  incorporated  as  part  of  West  Springfield 
mencement  in  1849  over  5,000,000  tons  of  stone  in  1786,  receiving  the  name  of  Ireland  parish, 
have  been  used  in  the  work,  and  upward  of  and  became  a  separate  township  in  1850. 
£500,000  expended  on  it  The  harbor  when  HOLTOKE,  Edward  Augustus,  M.D.,  an 
completed  wul  enclose  816  acres,  with  6^  &th-  American  physician,  and  a  centenarian,  bom  in 
oms  depth  of  water.  A  considerable  proper-  Essex  co.,  Jtlass.,  Aug.  1, 1728,  died  in  Salem, 
tion  of  the  population  is  employed  in  conneo-  Mass.,  March  81,  1829.  He  was  ffradnated  at 
tion  with  tnese  works,  the  remainder  being  Harvard  college,  of  which  his  father,  Edward 
mostly  engaged  in  rope  making,  ship  building,  Holyoke,  was  president,  in  1746,  and  began  to 
and  the  coasting  trade.  The  parish  church  is  practise  as  a  physician  at  Salem  in  1749.  At  his 
an  ancient  structure,  dedicated  to  St  Gybi,  with  death  he  had  practised  in  Salem  for  79  years, 
some  rude  but  curious  carving  on  its  walls,  and  and  had  never  been  50  miles  from  that  city. 
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He  was  married  in  1766,  and  a  seoond  time  in  gambling  taUea,  where  larpe  amonnta  are  an- 

1759,  and  was  the  father  of  12  children,  only  nnallj  1^  in  play,  and  which  ^furnish  the  chief 

two  of  whom  survived  him.    He  was  reputed  aouroe  of  revenue  to  the  government.     The 

a  akilflal  and  learned  physician,  and  was  one  of  efforts  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  in  1849  to 

the  founders  and  the  nrrt  president  of  the  Mas-  put  a  stop  to  gambling  were  nnavuling.  Hom- 

aaohusetts  medical  society.    He  was  temperate  Durg  has  become  wiUiin  the  last  few  years  a 

in  his  diet,  eating  freely  of  fruit;  was  aocus-  favorite  resort  of  Russians  and  Englishmen  and 

tomed  to  walk  in  his  professional  practice  until  other  visitors  during  the  season.    The  gardens 

bis  80th  year ;  and  regarded  his  constant  care  immediately  attach^  to  the  palace  were  laid 

to  have  a  fall  proportion  of  sleep  as  one  of  the  out  in  the  style  of  English  pleasure  grounds  by 

oanses  of  his  longevity.    At  80  years  of  age  he  the  late  landgravine  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 

bad  lost  his  teeth,  ana  his  hearing  and  memory  Creorge  IH. 

bad  b^n  to  fiul.    Between  the  ages  of  45  and  HOME,  Sib  'EvsRiLBD,  a  Scottish  suraeon, 

85  his  sight  required  the  aid  of  convex  glasses;  bom  at  Greenlaw  castle,  Berwickshire,  May  6, 

it  gradually  improved  afterward,  till  at  his  death  1746,  died  Aug.  81^  1882.    He  studied  medicine 

1m  could  read  the  finest  print  with  his  naked  with  his  brouier-m-law,  the  celebrated  John 

eyes.    On  his  100th  birthday  about  50  o(  his  Hunter,  and  afterward  practised  with  great  suc- 

medical  brethren  of  Boston  and  Salem  gave  cess  in  London  for  more  than  40  years.    In 

bim  a  public  cUnner,  when  he  appeared  at  the  1818  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  appointed 

table  with  a  firm  step,  smoked  nis  pipe^  and  sergeant  surgeon  to  the  king,  in  which  office  he 

Site  an  appropriate  tcMist.    A  memoir  of  his  was  continued  by  William  lY.    He  was  also 

e  was  published  by  the  Essex  medical  society,  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  and  for 

HOLYROOD  PALACE.    See  Eddtbuboh.  many  years  president  of  the  royal  college  of 

HOLTWELK  a  municipal  and  parliament-  surgeons.    His  **  Lectures  on  Comparative  An- 

aary  borough  ana  market  town  of  Flinti^re,  N.  atomy"  (6  vols.  4to.,  London,  1814-^28)  is  his 

Wales,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  most  important  work,  being  a  collection  of  his 

Dee,  and  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway,  oontributions  to  the  *^  Phuosophical  Transac- 

15  m.  N.  W.  from  Chester ;  pop.  in  1851, 5,740.  tions."     There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  noly  well  of  St  he  is  indebted  for  his  reputation  as  an  author 

Winifred,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  to  the  folio  volumes  of  minutes  of  dissections 

the  cure  of  diseases.    The  weU  discharges  21  left  by  John  Hunter,  which  he  took  from  the 

tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  now  serves  as  Hunterian  museum  under  the  pretence  of  pre- 

the  motive  power  of  most  of  the  machinery  in  paring  a  catalogue  of  the  museum,  and  subse- 

the  place.    Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  quenm^  burned. 

mother  of  Henry  YH.,  erected  a  handsome  HOME,  Henbt,  Lord  Eames,  a  Scottish  jn- 

Gothic  building  over  the  spring,  the  upperpart  rist  and  author,  bom  in  Eames,  Berwickshire,  in 

of  which  is  now  used  as  a  school  house.  BToly-  1696,  died  Dec  27,  1782.    He  was  educated  in 

well  rose  into  consVderation  in  the  beginning  of  the  law  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and, 

the  present  century,  by  the  extension  of  the  after  nearly  80  years^  practice  at  the  bar,  was 

mines  and  the  establis^ent  of  cotton  mills,  in  1752  elevated  to  the  bench  as  a  jndge  of  the 

■melting  houses,  and  founderies.  In  the  vicinity  court  of  session.    In  1768  he  was  made  a  lord 

are  collieries,  and  valuable  mines  of  lead,  cop-  of  justiciary.    Under  the  title  of  Lord  Karnes 

per,  and  zinc.    The  chief  mfmofacturcs  are  he  filled  both  oflices  with  ability  and  inteffrity 

cooper  wire,  bolts,  nails,  sheathing,  white  and  until  the  close  of  his  life.    As  an  author  he  is 

red  lead,  shot,  flour,  and  flannels.    Limestone  known  by  numerous  works  on  law,  metaphys- 

ia largely  exported.    Holywell  unites  with  Flint  ics,  criticism,  agriculture,  &c.,  covering  a  pe- 

in  sending  one  member  to  parliament.  riod  of  more  than  50  yeai^  and  all  evincing  a 

HOMBURG,  a  German  watering  place,  cap-  vigorous  mtellect  and  remarkable  industry.  To 

ital  of  Hesse-Homburg,  about  9  m.  from  Franks  legal  literature  he  contributed  a  series  of  re- 

f^rt-on-the-Main,  with  which  city  it  is  con-  ports,  consisting  of  an  abridgment  of  the  "  De- 

nected  by  railway  via  Bonainos,  and  beautifully  cWions  of   the   Court    of   Session''   from  its 


which  are  the  wells  and  Kurtaal,  and  at  the  end    nearly  the  whole  period  between  1716 
of  the  other  the  palace  of  the  landgrave.    Tlie    and  "  Select  Decisions  of  the  Court  < 


and  1752, 
of  Session 
mineral  springs  were  discovered  about  1834,  from  1762  to  1768"  (1  vol.  fol.,  1780);  "Stat- 
partly  by  Doring  Artesian  wells,  and  are  consid-  ute  Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  with  Ilistorical 
ered  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  disordered  liver  Notes"  (8vo.  1757) ;  "  Principles  of  Equity"  (fol., 
and  stomach.  The  iTtinoa^,  built  by  some  French  1760),  &c.  In  1751  appeared  his '' Essays  on 
speculators,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  is  one  of  the  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Rcli- 
most  magnificent  in  Germany ;  it  is  decorated  gion"  (8vo.),  a  work  of  ability,  but  which  gave 
internally  with  frescoes  and  other  works  of  art  oflTence  to  the  Scottish  churcli  from  the  sup- 
by  Munich  artists,  and  contains  a  saloon  for  posed  irreligious  tendency  of  some  of  the  au- 
musical  assemblies,  dining,  coffee,  and  smoking  thorns  views.  The  work  however  upon  which 
n)oma,  and  a  reading  room.    It  contains  the    his  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  his  *'  Elements  of 
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Criticism''  (8  vols.  8to.,  1762),  which  was  great*  of  a  character,''  says  his  biogn^her  Mackende, 

ly  admired  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  pos-  "  and  that  on  which  his  own  was  formed, 

sessing,  in  the  opinion  of  Dugala  Stewart,  ^*  in-  was  the  ideal  being  Yonng  Norral  in  his  own 

finite  merits,"  but  of  which  Groldsmith  once  play  of  *  Douglas.'  "     His  literary  repntation 

said:  **  It  is  easier  to  write  that  book  than  to  rests  entirely  upon  his  *^ Douglas,"  whicn  is  still 

read  it"    Ho  also  published :  **  The  Gentleman  highly  esteemed,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnscm 

Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  improve  Agricnl-  sud  '^  there  were  not  10  good  lines  in  the  whole 

ture  by  submitting  it  to  the  Test  of  Rational  play,"  and  still  frequently  performed,  notwith- 

Principles"  (1772) ;   "  Sketches  of  the  History  standing  the  declaration  of  Garrick  that  it  was 

of  Man"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1774) ;  ^^  Loose  Hints  on  totally  unfit  for  the  stage.  He  also  wrote  a  "His- 

Education"  (8vo.,  1781),  written  the  year  be-  tory  of  tiie  Rebellion  of  1746  "  (4to.,  London, 

fore  his  death.    As  a  member  of  the  board  of  1802),  which  is  conunended  by  Prof.  Smyth, 

trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries.  His  complete  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life 

arts,  and  manufactures,  and  a  commissioner  for  and  writings^  were  published  by  Henry  Mac- 

the  management  of  forfeited  estates,  he  labored  kenzie  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1822). 

earnestly  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  HOMER,  or  Ghomeb,  among  the  Hebrews,  the 

Scotland.    In  1807  appeared  an  account  of  his  largest  dry  measure,  e^ual  to  10  ephahs,  or  to 

life,  by  Lord  Woodhouselee  (2  vols.  4to.).  19,857.7  Paris  cubic  mches.    It  was  in  later 

HOME,  John,  a  Scottish  author,  born  in  Leith,  times  replaced  by  the  cor, 
Sept.  22, 1722,  died  inEdinburgh,  Sept.  6, 1808.  HOMER.  The  extant  biographies  of  the 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edin-  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets  preserve  little  but 
burgh,  and  after  a  course  of  theological  studies  untrustworthy  traditions  of  his  life.  In  an- 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1745.  He  was  tiquity  there  were  at  least  16  works  on  the  life 
naturally  of  an  impulsive  and  chivalric  nature,  and  poems  of  Homer.  Two  biographies  only 
and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1745  remain,  one  attributed  to  Herodotus,  and  one  to 
took  up  arms  on  the  Hanoverian  side.  He  Plutarch.  Both  have  been  pronounced,  on  the 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Falkirk  in  1746;  bat  most  satisCactory  evidence,  to  be  forgeries;  but 
having  effected  his  escape,  he  resumed  his  pro-  both  are  ancient^  and  contain  the  current  legends 
fessional  studies,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  and  traditions  relating  to  the  life  and  adventures 
year  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Athelstane-  of  the  poet.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
ford,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Rob-  Critheb ;  and  one  legend  represents  him  to  have 
ert  Blair,  author  of  '*  The  Grave/'  He  gave  been  bom  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Meles,  near 
much  time  to  historical  reading  and  dramatic  Smyrna,  whence  the  name  Melesigenes ;  another 
composition,  and  in  1749  went  to  London  with  relates,  that  Critheis  was  married  to  Mason, 
a  tragedy  entitied  **  A|^"  which  Garrick,  then  king  of  the  Lydians,  who  brought  up  her  son — 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  declined  to  accept,  the  of&pring  of  a  dsmon  or  genius— as  his  own, 
Although  much  mortified  by  his  ill  success,  he  whence  the  name  MiBonides.  Ephorus.  accord- 
set  about  the  composition  of  another  tragedy,  ing  to  Plutarch,  refers  the  origin  of  the  name 
*^  Douglas,"  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  **Gil  Homer  to  the  poet's  blindness,  O/ify/Mf,  accord- 
Morrice,"  which,  upon  being  presented  by  the  ing  to  him,  signifying  a  blind  man.  Other  ex- 
author  to  Grarrick  in  1755.  was  likewise  refused  planations,  equally  &ncifnl,  were  invented  by 
by  him.  It  was  produced  at  Edinburgh  in  De-  the  ancients.  Another  legend  states  that  Homer 
cember  of  the  succeeding  year  with  great  sue-  became  a  schoolmaster  and  poet  in  Smyrna ; 
cess ;  but  so  violent  a  storm  was  raised  by  the  that  he  was  induced  by  Mentes,  a  foreign  mer- 
fact  that  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  chant,  to  travel ;  that  while  visiting  Ithaca  he 
had  written  a  play,  that,  notwithstanding  the  was  attacked  by  a  disease  in  the  eyes,  which 
national  pride  was  exceedingly  flattered  by  the  resulted  in  total  blindness ;  that  he  composed 
performance,  Home  was  threatened  with  depo-  verses,  which  he  recited  wherever  he  went ; 
sition,  to  avoid  which  he  resigned  his  living  in  that  Thcstorides,  a  schoolmaster  of  PhocsML 
June,  1757.  He  removed  to  London  in  the  carried  a  copy  of  Homer's  poetry  to  Chios,  ana 
same  year,  and  had  the  satbfaction  of  seeing  recited  it  as  his  own ;  that  Ht^mer  followed  him 
**  Doughis"  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  with  thither,  and  resided  long  at  Bolissos,  a  town  in 
complete  success,  on  which  occasion  the  exul-  Chios ;  and  finally,  that  he  died  on  the  littie 
tation  of  his  countrymen  was  carried  to  a  ludi-  island  of  los,  when  jonmeyine  to  Athens.  A 
crous  excess.  By  the  aid  of  the  sinecure  office  legend  repeated  by  Plutarch  is  that  the  poet 
of  conservator  of  Scots  privileges  at  Campvere,  when  on  nis  way  to  Thebes  landed  at  loa,  and 
presented  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  of  a  there  died  of  vexation  at  being  unable  to  solve 
pension  of  £300  bestowed  upon  him  by  George  a  riddle  propounded  to  him  by  some  yountr 
III.,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  remainder  fishermen,  in  answer  to  his  question  if  they  had 
of  his  long  life  in  comparative  affluence.  He  got  any  thing.  **  As  many  as  we  caught,"  said 
wrote  4  other  tragedies,  the  **  Fatal  Discovery."  they,  "  we  left ;  as  many  as  we  did  not  catch,  we 
"  Alonzo,"  "  Alfred,"  and  "  Aquileia,"  which,  carry."  Most  of  these  traditions  are  evidently 
with  his  early  effort  *'  Agis,"  were  originally  fictitious ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  tiie  very  ex- 
performed  with  success,  but  have  long  been  istence  of  Homer  has  been  denied.  But  the 
forgotten.  The  last  40  years  of  his  life  were  want  of  authentic  records  of  the  particulars  of 
paued  in  Scotiand«    **  His  own  fiivorite  model  his  life  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  live,  when 
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weighed  against  the  Diets :  1,  that  a  remarkable  meanings,  more  or  less  confiising  or  effiicing  the 
body  of  poetical  oompoeition  has  2ome  down  images  they  at  first  presented.    The  Ionic  dia- 
from  remote  antiquity  mider  his  name ;  2,  that  lect,  moulded  under  the  happy  influences  of  a 
be  is  referred  to  by  the  Greek  writers  who  serene  and  beautifid  heaven,  amid  the  most  va- 
stand  nearest  to  his  supposed  age,  in  point  of  ried  and  lovely  scenery  in  nature,  by  a  people 
time,  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  doubt  of  manly  vigor  and  exquisite  mental  and  physi- 
of  his  existence,  and  of  his  being  the  author  of  cal  organization,  of  the  keenest  susceptibility  to 
the  poems ;  3.  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  sound  as  well  as  form,  of  the  most 
antiquity,  in  all  the  subsequent  periods  of  an-  vivid  and  creative  imagination,  combined  with 
cient  literature,  is  unequivocally  in  favor  of  this  a  childlike  impulsiveness  and  simplicity,  had 
view ;  and  finally,  an  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and  attained,  when  Homer  appeared,  a  descriptive 
Odyssey  demonstrates  the  unity  of  authorship,  force  and  harmony  which  made  it  the  most  ad- 
consequently  the  individual  existence  of  the  mirable  instrument  on  which  poet  ever  played, 
author,  whether  we  call  him  Homer  or  by  some  For  every  mood  of  mind,  every  shade  of  pas- 
other  name ;  and  as  no  other  name  has  been  sion,  every  aflfection  of  the  heart,  every  form, 
suggested,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  sound,  ana  aspect  of  the  outward  world,  it  had 
it  would  be  absurd  not  to  accept  the  one  its  clear,  appropriate,  and  rich  expression.    Its 
adopted  by  the  concurrent  voices  of  antiquity,  words  and  sentences  seem  to  place  the  things 
We  may  assume  then  the  extreme  probability  described  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.    In 
that  there  was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  structure,  it  obeys  the  impulse  of  thought  and 
poetical  literature,  a  great  poet  named  Homeroe  feeling,  rather  than  the  formal  principles  of 
— Homer — whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  grammar.    It  expresses  the  passions  of  robust 
the  name.    We  cannot  determine  his  ase  with  manhood  with  artless  truth.    In  its  freedom, 
much  precision.    Herodotus  believes  him  to  its  voluble  minuteness  of  delineation,  its  rapid 
have  lived  about  400  years  before  himself;  an  changes  of  construction,  its  breaks,  pauses,  sig- 
opinion  which,  if  true,  places  him  in  the  second  nificant  and  sudden  transitions  and  irregularis 
half  of  the  9th  century  B.  0.    But  the  various  ties,  it  exhibits  the  intellectual  play  of  natural 
dates  of  his  a^  range  fh>m  1184  to  684  B.  0. ;  youth;  while  in  boldness,  splendor,  and  majestic 
the  last  is  undoubtedly  too  recent,  and  the  first  sweep,  it  bears  the  impress  of  genius  in  the 
probably  too  early.    It  is  almost  certain  that  he  full  strength  of  its  maturity.     On  the  mdn- 
must  have  lived  considerably  before  the  date  land  of  Greece,  the  earliest  poetical  compositions 
of  the  Olympiads,  776  B.  C.    If  we  place  him  were  oracular  and  religious ;  the  next  undoubt- 
between  lOOO  and  800  B.  C,  we  shall  probably  edly  were  the  songs  of  the  bards,  celebrating  the 
come  as  near  the  truth  as  wo  now  can.    It  seems  warlike  deeds  of  leaders  and  kings.    In  passing 
certain  that  Homer  must  have  been  an  Asiatic  over  to  the  islands  of  the  JSgteon  and  the  coast 
Greek,  first,  from  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  Asia  Minor,  they  carried  wiUi  them  this  body 
of  the  ancients,  and  second,  from  the  internal  of  legendary  lore.    In  this  way  groups  of  heroic 
evidence  of  the  poems  themselves,  which  are  ob-  characters,  founded  on  tradition,  but  embellish- 
viously  composed  from  an  Asiatic  point  of  view,  ed  by  the  imagination  of  the  successive  gener- 
so  far  as  local  allusions,  the  coloring  of  nature,  the  ations  of  singers,  were  formed.    In  the  colonial 
direction  of  winds,  and  other  physical  phenome-  societies  of  Asia  Minor,  the  traditions  of  former 
na  are  concerned.    But  the  well  known  fact  that  times,  embodied  in  the  ballad  poetry  of  Greece, 
7  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  being  his  were  fondly  cherished ;  and  in  the  rapid  progress 
birthplace  shows  how  little  his  history  was  really  of  national  prosperity,  which  appears  to  have 
known.    It  may  be  said  that,  in  adcfition  to  the  crowned  the  early  youth  of  the  Greek  life  in 
uncertain  approximation  to  the  period  in  which  Asia,  these  national  minstrelsies  served  to  de- 
be  lived,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  light  the  multitudes,  when  delivered  by  the 
Greek  of  the  Ionian  race,  we  only  know  that  singers  or  rhapsodists,  in  the  popular  and  reli- 
be  was  an  ooidoc  or  bard.   The  perfection  of  the  gious  festivals,  or  ii)  the  halls  of  princes.    The 
language,  as  found  in  the  Homeric  poems,  implies  singers  found  in  the  ballads  thus  compoi^ed,  and 
a  long  and  carefhf  Doetical  cultivation.    There  perhaps  orally  transmitted,  the  richest  mines  of 
is  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  society  when  legendary  poetry ;  and  in  process  of  time  pieces 
all  the  infiuences  seem  most  favorable  to  poet-  of  greater  length,  with  more  fully  developed 
ical  composition,  at  least  to  poetrv  of  the  epic  characters,  and  varied  dramatic  action,  were 
diaracter.    It  is  a  period  of  social  refinement,  required  by  the  advancing  culture  of  the  race, 
before  luxury  has  corrupted  the  purity  of  moral  The  Greek  epic  was  a  species  of  story-telling, 
feeling,  and  broken  down  the  strength  of  the  for  the  entertainment  of  assemblies.      It  was 
manly  character ;  and  it  generally  follows  a  delivered  in  a  kind  of  musical  recitative,  with  a 
Ume  of  great  struggles  in  the  formation  or  slight  accompaniment  of  the  ))homiinx,  or  four- 
the  preservation  of  the  state.    It  is  when  Ian-  stringed  lyre.    In  Ionia  the  ballad  minstrelsy 
guoge  has  lost  the  meagreness  of  its  early  flourished   with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and 
growth,  and  ceasing  to  be  rude  is  still  marked  by  finally  was  dcveIoi>ed  by  the  genius  of  Ilomer 
its  primitive  and  picturesque  significancy,  and  into  the  full  form  of  the  epic.     Antitjuity  paid 
before  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  scientific  divine  honors  to  the  name  of  the  poet.    From 
abstractions,  and  multiplying  social  relations  his  poems  the  ablest  critics  inferred  the  laws  and 
have  imparted  to  woroi  nomeroua  Moondary  cited  the  highest  examples  of  epic  composition. 
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The  chief  cities  of  Greece  had  their  copies  pre-  that  they  had  not  toached  the  deepest  chord, 
pared  nnder  the  inspection  and  stamped  with  And  when  he  comes  forward  himself  to  try  his 
the  authority  of  the  state.  The  greatest  poets  hand  upon  the  pborminx,  in  the  hloom  of  "his 
of  succeeding  times  were  proud  to  confess  that  early  youth,  the  sweet  modesty  of  his  expres- 
they  drank  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  sion,  and  the  inborn  nobleness  of  his  manner, 
Homer.  The  great  festivals  of  Athens  were  excite  interest  and  command  attention.  Of 
graced  by  the  public  delivery,  with  suitable  what  shall  he  sing,  but  the  wrath  of  Achilles — 
pomp  of  accompaniment,  of  those  great  epics,  the  ever  youthfid  hero  of  the  Trojan  tale  f 
If  we  trace  the  outlines  of  Homer^s  intellectual  The  hearers  become  suddenly  conscious  that  no 
culture,  by  followlug  out  the  hints  scattered  common  hand  is  upon  the  lyre,  and  a  deep  still- 
through  the  Uiad  and  Odyssey,  we  must  reject  ness  pervades  the  assembly,  broken  only  by  the 
the  legend  that  the  poet  was  a  blind  beggar  rich  and  powerful  voice  of  the  new  aocdor^  as 
bard,  and  picture  him  to  ourselves  in  a  very  he  invokes  the  muse,  Miyvty  occdf,  Sifa.  The 
different  light  He  was  evidently  placed  in  a  story  of  the  chieftains'  quarrel  is  soon  told ;  the 
condition  of  life  which  surrounded  his  child-  rhapsody  ends  too  soon ;  and  after  a  moment 
hood  with  the  most  favoring  influences.  He  of  expectant  silence,  long  and  loud  applauses 
must  have  received  from  nature  an  exquisite  from  that  spell-bound  throng  rend  the  skies, 
physical  organization;  no  object,  great  or  small,  From  this  moment  all  who  are  present  know 
within  the  range  of  vision,  escaped  the  glance  that  the  great  creative  intellect,  the  wisest  man 
of  his  vigilant  eye ;  his  ear  was  attuned  to  a  of  his  age,  has  appeared  among  them.  Soon 
delicate  perception  of  the  melodies  of  nature  there  wUl  be  no  doubt  in  Ionia,  or  in  Greece, 
and  art ;  his  sensitive  nerves  vibrated  to  every  who  is  the  great  poet — the  favorite  of  men  and 
breath  of  heaven  and  every  impulse  of  the  gods.  Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  com- 
sonl ;  and  his  busy  fancy  was  for  ever  mould-  mencement  of  Homer's  poetical  career,  and  the 
ing  and  recombining  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  first  step  toward  the  conception  of  the  plan  of 
and  felt  We  have  the  most  striking  proofs  the  Iliad.  It  seems  most  probable  that  Homer 
that  he  had  visited  every  important  city  of  did  not  pass  at  once  from  the  ballad  composi- 
Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  JEgBd&n  islands ;  tluit  tion,  the  only  narrative  before  him ;  but  that  the 
he  had  carefully  inspected  ^e  plain  of  Troy,  story  of  Troy,  and  the  poetical  eminence  of  the 
and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  that  he  wrath  of  Achilles  among  its  incidents,  gradually 
had  crossed  the  sea  to  Africa,  and  ascended  broke  upon  him ;  that  the  creation  of  the  Iliad 
the  Nile ;  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  coasts,  was  the  organic  growth  of  studious  years,  passed 
rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  of  Greece ;  that  he  in  the  practice  of  the  minstrel's  art ;  and  that^ 
had  visited  all  the  islands  along  the  western  after  this  long  study,  it  reached  its  natural  ter* 
shore  as  far  north  as  Corcyra ;  that  he  had  mination,  received  its  completed  form,  and  its 
probably  seen  a  part  of  Italy,  and  had  passed  unity  of  spirit  In  the  continuous  practice  of 
the  straits  that  separate  it  from  Sicily.  He  was  the  poetic  art,  he  had  combined  the  epic  elements 
equally  at  home  in  tlie  movements  of  war  and  of  the  heroic  traditions,  had  breathed  fresh  life 
the  arts  of  peace.  At  sea,  he  knew  every  rope  into  the  traditional  characters,  and  had  brought 
in  the  ship,  and  exhausted  the  nautical  lore  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Dian  story  into  such 
th^  sailors.  He  probably  listened  to  the  stories  intimate  connection  and  harmony,  ihst  they  no 
of  the  navigators  with  whom  he  sailed  over  the  longer  appeared  as  ballad  minstrelsies,  serving  the 
.£g8Ban,  and  out  of  these  materials  at  a  later  poet's  turn  for  brief  rehearsals,  but  emlxxUed 
period  wove  the  web  of  his  own  enchanting  in  one  magnificent  panorama  all  the  essential 
tales.  We  may  imagine  that  during  his  wan-  features  of  the  great  national  adventure.  The 
derings,  his  thoughts  **  voluntary  moved  bar-  time  occupied  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Hiad 
monious  numbers,"  and  that  the  inspiration  embraces  only  between  40  and  50  days;  but 
of  the  muse  stole  upon  him,  under  the  walls  of  what  preceded  and  followed  in  the  national 
Thebes,  in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids,  on  the  traditions  is  implied  or  incidentally  introduced, 
bosom  of  the  roaring  sea,  on  the  storm-lashed  The  plan  is  highly  ingenious,  and  could  not  have 
shore,  under  the  blaze  of  day,  in  crowds  of  men,  been  accidental — ^that  is,  could  not  have  arisen 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  at  the  rising  of  without  the  arrangement  and  conscious  purpose 
the  sun,  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades.  We  of  the  artbt ;  and  it  is  a  plan  which  possesses 
must  suppose  that  his  genius  had  long  trained  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  essential  requisite 
itself  instinctively  if  not  consciously,  for  his  of  unity  in  variety,  springing  from  the  ordain- 
grcat  poetical  task ;  that  he  had  listened  with  ing  action  of  high  creative  genius.  The  plaa 
delight  to  the  songs  of  the  bards,  reciting  the  of  the  Odyssey  is  more  complicated  than^  that 
achievements  of  another  age ;  that  he  had  join-  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  materials  present  a  richer 
ed  reverently  in  the  processions,  and  heard  the  variety.  Homer  had  already  conceived  and 
prayers  of  the  priests  as  they  invoked  the  bless-  executed  the  plan  of  a  great  epic  that  embraced 
mgs  of  his  country's  gods.  We  may  believe  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and 
that  he  had  tried  the  powers  of  his  native  lo-  the  legendsof  the  returns  of  the  heroes  naturally 
nian  tongue,  and  sousnt  the  ample  phrase  and  offered  themselves  to  him  as  the  materials  of  a 
resounding  line  that  should  fittingly  express  his  new  poem  of  similar  extent  Among  these,  the 
crowding  and  fiery  thoughts,  and  that  he  felt  adventures  of  the  wise  Odysseus,  and  his  long 
while  he  listened  to  tlie  minstrels  of  his  age  wanderings  before  he  retrod  the  soil  of  hii 
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weighed  against  the  facts :  1,  that  a  remarkable  meanings,  more  or  less  confiising  or  effacing  the 
body  of  poetical  oompodtion  has  2ome  down  images  they  at  first  presented.    The  Ionic  dia- 
from  remote  antiquity  under  his  name ;  2,  that  lect,  moulded  under  the  happy  influences  of  a 
he  is  referred  to  by  the  Greek  writers  who  serene  and  beautifid  heaven,  amid  the  most  va- 
stand  nearest  to  his  supposed  age,  in  point  of  ried  and  lovely  scenery  in  nature,  by  a  people 
time,  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  doubt  of  manly  vigor  and  exquisite  mental  and  physi- 
of  his  existence,  and  of  his  being  the  author  of  cal  organization,  of  the  keenest  susceptibility  to 
the  poems ;  8.  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  sound  as  well  as  form,  of  the  most 
antiquity,  in  all  the  subsequent  periods  of  an-  vivid  and  creative  imagination,  combined  with 
dent  literature,  is  unequivocally  in  favor  of  this  a  childlike  impulsiveness  and  simplicity,  had 
view ;  and  finally,  an  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and  attdned,  when  Ilomer  appeared^  a  descriptive 
Odyssey  demonstrates  the  unity  of  authorship,  force  and  harmony  which  made  it  the  most  ad- 
consequently  the  individual  existence  of  the  mirable  instrument  on  which  poet  ever  played, 
author,  whether  we  call  him  Ilomer  or  by  some  For  every  mood  of  mind,  every  shade  of  pas- 
other  name ;  and  as  no  other  name  has  been  sion,  every  affection  of  the  heart,  every  form, 
suggested,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  sound,  and  aspect  of  the  outward  world,  it  had 
it  would  be  absurd  not  to  accept  the  one  its  clear,  appropriate,  and  rich  expression.    Its 
adopted  by  the  concurrent  voices  of  antiquity,  words  and  sentences  seem  to  place  the  things 
We  may  assume  then  the  extreme  probability  described  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.    In 
that  there  was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  structure,  it  obeys  the  impulse  of  thought  and 
poetical  literature,  a  great  poet  named  Ilomeroe  feeling,  rather  than  the  formal  principles  of 
— Homer — whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  grammar.    It  expresses  the  passions  of  robust 
the  name.    We  cannot  determine  his  ase  with  manhood  with  artless  truth.    In  its  freedom, 
much  precision.    Herodotus  believes  him  to  its  voluble  minuteness  of  delineation,  its  rapid 
have  lived  about  400  years  before  himself;  an  changes  of  construction,  its  breaks,  pauses,  sig- 
opinion  which,  if  true,  places  him  in  the  second  nificant  and  sudden  transitions  and  irregularis 
half  of  the  9th  century  B.  0.    But  the  various  ties,  it  exhibits  the  intellectual  play  of  natural 
dates  of  his  a^  range  from  1184  to  684  B.  0. ;  youth;  while  in  boldness,  splendor,  and  majestio 
the  last  is  unooubtedly  too  recent,  and  the  first  sweep,  it  bears  the  impress  of  genius  in  the 
probably  too  early.    It  is  almost  certain  that  he  full  strength  of  its  maturity.     On  the  main- 
must  have  lived  considerably  before  the  date  land  of  Greece,  the  earliest  poetical  compositions 
of  the  Olympiads,  776  B.  0.    If  we  place  him  were  oracular  and  religious ;  the  next  undoubt- 
between  1000  and  800  B.  C,  we  shall  probably  edly  were  the  songs  of  the  bards,  celebrating  the 
come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  now  can.    It  seems  warlike  deeds  of  leaders  and  kings.    In  passing 
certain  that  Homer  must  have  been  an  Asiatic  over  to  the  islands  of  the  JSgroan  and  the  coast 
Greek,  first,  from  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  Asia  Minor,  they  carried  with  them  this  body 
of  the  ancients,  and  second,  ft-om  the  internal  of  legendary  lore.    In  this  way  groups  of  heroic 
evidence  of  the  poems  themselves,  which  are  ob-  characters,  founded  on  tradition,  but  embellbh- 
viously  composed  from  an  Asiatic  point  of  view,  ed  by  the  imagination  of  the  successive  gener- 
80  far  as  local  allusions,  the  coloring  of  nature,  the  ations  of  singers,  were  formed.    In  the  colonial 
direction  of  winds,  and  other  physical  phenome-  societies  of  Asia  Minor,  tlio  traditions  of  former 
na  are  concerned.    But  the  well  known  fact  that  times,  embodied  in  tlio  ballad  poetry  of  Greece, 
7  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  being  his  were  fondly  cherished ;  and  in  the  rapid  progress 
birthplace  shows  how  little  his  history  was  really  of  national  prosperity,  which  appears  to  have 
known.    It  may  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  crowned  the  eariy  youth  of  the  Greek  life  in 
oncertiun  approximation  to  the  period  in  whicli  Asia,  these  national  minstrelsies  served  to  de- 
he  lived,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  light  the  multitudes,  when  delivered  by  the 
Greek  of  the  Ionian  race,  we  only  know  that  singers  or  rhapsodlsts,  in  the  popular  and  reli- 
be  was  an  ooidor  or  bard.    The  perfection  of  the  gious  festivals,  or  ii)  the  halls  of  princes.    The 
language,  as  found  in  the  Homeric  poems,  io^h^  singers  found  in  tlie  ballads  thus  composed,  and 
a  long  and  carefuf  poetical  cultivation.    There  perhaps  orally  transmitted,  the  richest  mines  of 
is  an  early  stage  in  tne  progress  of  society  when  legendary  poetry ;  and  in  process  of  time  pieces 
all  the  influences  seem  most  favorable  to  poet-  of  greater  length,  with  more  fully  developed 
leal  composition,  at  least  to  poetrv  of  the  epic  characters,  and  varied  dramatic  action,  were 
diaracter.    It  is  a  period  of  social  refinement,  required  by  the  advancing  culture  of  the  race, 
before  luxury  has  corrupted  the  purity  of  moral  The  Greek  epic  was  a  species  of  story-telling, 
feeling,  and  broken  down  the  strength  of  the  for  the  entertainment  of  assemblies.      It  was 
manly  character;  and  it  generally  follows  a  delivered  in  a  kind  of  musical  recitative,  with  a 
Ume  of  great  struggles  in  the  formation  or  slight  accompaniment  of  the  ))honninx,  or  four- 
the  preservation  of  the  state.    It  is  when  Ian-  stringed  lyre.    In  Ionia  the  ballad   minstrelsy 
guago  has  lost  the   meagreness  of  its  early  flourishc<l  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,   and 
ffrowth,  and  ceasing  to  be  rude  is  still  marked  by  finally  was  develoi>ed  by  the  genius  of  Ilomer 
its  primitive  and  picturesque  significancy,  and  into  the  full  form  of  the  epic.     Antiquitypaid 
before  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  scientific  divine  honors  to  the  name  of  the  poet.    From 
abstractions,  and  multiplying  social  relations  his  poems  the  ablest  critics  inferred  the  laws  and 
have  imparted  to  wor^  nuneroua  Mcondary  cited  the  highest  examples  of  epic  composition. 
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The  chief  cities  of  Greece  had  their  copies  pre-  that  they  had  not  toached  the  deepest  chord, 
pared  nnder  the  inspection  and  stamped  with  And  when  he  comes  forward  himself  to  try  his 
the  authority  of  the  state.  The  greatest  poets  hand  npon  the  phorminx,  in  the  hloom  of  "his 
of  sQooeeding  times  were  proud  to  confess  that  early  youth,  the  sweet  modesty  of  his  express 
they  drank  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  sion,  and  the  inborn  nobleness  of  his  manner, 
Homer.  The  great  festivals  of  Athens  were  excite  interest  and  conunand  attention.  Of 
graced  by  the  public  delivery,  with  suitable  what  shall  he  sing,  but  the  wrath  of  Achilles — 
pomp  of  accompaniment,  of  those  great  epics,  the  ever  youthful  hero  of  the  Trojan  tale  f 
If  we  trace  the  outlines  of  Homer's  intellectual  The  hearers  become  suddenly  conscious  that  no 
culture,  by  followiug  out  the  hints  scattered  common  hand  is  upon  the  lyre,  and  a  deep  still- 
through  the  Diad  and  Odyssey,  we  must  reject  ness  pervades  the  assembly,  broken  only  by  the 
the  legend  that  the  poet  was  a  blind  beggar  rich  and  powerful  voice  of  the  new  aotdos^  as 
bard,  and  picture  him  to  ourselves  in  a  very  he  invokes  the  muse,  Wfrtp  occdf,  ^ta.  The 
different  light  He  was  evidently  placed  in  a  story  of  the  chieftains*  quarrel  is  soon  told ;  the 
condition  of  life  which  surrounded  his  child-  rhapsody  ends  too  soon ;  and  after  a  moment 
hood  with  the  most  favoring  influences.  He  of  expectant  silence,  long  and  loud  applauses 
must  have  received  £rom  nature  an  exquisite  f^om  that  spell-bound  throng  rend  the  skies, 
physical  organization;  no  object,  great  or  small,  From  this  moment  all  who  are  present  know 
within  the  range  of  vision,  escaped  the  glance  that  the  great  creative  intellect,  the  wisest  man 
of  his  vigilant  eye ;  his  ear  was  attuned  to  a  of  his  age,  has  appeared  among  them.  Soon 
delicate  perception  of  the  melodies  of  nature  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  Ionia,  or  in  Greece, 
and  art ;  his  sensitive  nerves  vibrated  to  every  who  is  the  great  poet — the  favorite  of  men  and 
breath  of  heaven  and  every  impulse  of  the  gods.  Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  com- 
sonl ;  and  his  busy  fancy  was  for  ever  mould-  mencement  of  Homer's  poetical  career,  and  the 
ing  and  recombining  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  first  step  toward  the  conception  of  the  plan  of 
and  felt  We  have  the  most  striking  proofs  the  Iliad.  It  seems  most  probable  that  Homer 
that  he  had  visited  every  important  city  of  did  not  pass  at  once  from  the  ballad  composi- 
Asia  Minor,  and  idl  the  JEgodan  islands ;  that  tion,  the  only  narrative  before  him ;  but  that  the 
he  had  carefully  inspected  the  plain  of  Troy,  story  of  Troy,  and  the  poetical  eminence  of  the 
and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  that  ho  wrath  of  Achilles  among  its  incidents,  gradually 
had  crossed  the  sea  to  Africa,  and  ascended  broke  upon  him ;  that  the  creation  of  the  Iliad 
the  Nile ;  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  coasts,  was  the  organic  growth  of  studious  years,  passed 
rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  of  Greece ;  that  he  in  the  practice  of  the  minstrel's  art ;  and  that^ 
had  visited  all  the  islands  along  the  western  after  this  long  study,  it  reached  its  natural  ter- 
sbore  as  far  north  as  Corcyra ;  that  he  had  mination,  received  its  completed  form,  and  its 
probably  seen  a  part  of  Italy,  and  had  passed  unity  of  spirit  In  the  continuous  practice  of 
the  straits  that  separate  it  from  Sicily.  He  was  tiie  poetic  art,  he  had  combined  the  epic  elements 
equally  at  home  in  the  movements  of  war  and  of  the  heroic  traditions,  had  breathed  fresh  life 
the  arts  of  peace.  At  sea.  he  knew  every  rope  into  the  traditional  charact^  and  had  brought 
in  the  ship,  and  exhausted  the  nautical  lore  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Bian  story  into  such 
th^  sailors.  He  probably  listened  to  the  stories  intimate  connection  and  harmony,  tiiat  they  no 
of  the  navigators  with  whom  he  sailed  over  the  longer  appeared  as  ballad  minstrelsies,  serving  the 
JSgsdan,  and  out  of  these  materials  at  a  later  poet's  turn  for  brief  rehearsals,  but  emb^cd 
period  wove  the  web  of  his  own  enchanting  in  one  magnificent  panorama  all  the  essential 
tales.  We  may  imagine  that  during  his  wan-  features  of  the  great  national  adventure.  The 
derings,  his  thoughts  *^  voluntary  moved  har-  time  occupied  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Iliad 
monions  numbers,"  and  that  the  inspiration  embraces  only  between  40  and  50  days;  but 
of  the  muse  stole  upon  him,  under  the  walls  of  what  preceded  and  followed  in  the  national 
Thebes,  in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids,  on  the  traditions  is  implied  or  incidentally  introduced, 
bosom  of  the  roaring  sea,  on  the  storm-lashed  The  plan  is  highly  ingenious,  and  could  not  have 
shore,  under  the  blaze  of  diay,  in  crowds  of  men,  been  accidental — ^that  is,  could  not  have  arisen 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  at  the  rising  of  without  the  arrangement  and  conscious  purpose 
the  sun,  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades.  We  of  the  artist ;  and  it  is  a  plan  which  possesses 
must  suppose  that  his  genius  had  long  trained  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  essential  requisite 
itself,  instinctively  if  not  consciously,  for  his  of  unity  in  variety,  springing  from  the  ordain- 
great  poetical  task;  that  he  had  listened  with  ing  action  of  high  creative  genius.  Theplaa 
delight  to  the  songs  of  the  bards,  reciting  the  of  the  Odyssey  is  more  complicated  than  that 
achievements  of  another  age;  that  he  had  join-  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  materiids  present  a  richer 
ed  reverently  in  the  processions,  and  heard  the  variety.  Homer  had  already  conceived  and 
prayers  of  the  priests  as  they  invoked  the  bless-  executed  the  plan  of  a  great  epic  that  embraced 
ings  of  his  country's  gods.  We  may  believe  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  Trcjan  war ;  and 
that  he  had  tried  the  powers  of  his  native  lo-  the  Icgendsof  the  returns  of  the  heroes  naturally 
nian  tongue,  and  sought  the  ample  phrase  and  offered  themselves  to  him  as  the  materials  of  a 
resounding  line  that  should  fittingly  express  his  new  poem  of  similar  extent  Among  these,  the 
crowding  and  fiery  thoughts,  and  that  he  felt  adventures  of  the  wise  Odysseus,  and  his  long 
while  he  listened  to  Uie  minstrels  of  his  age  wanderings  before  he  retrod  the  scnl  of  hit 
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native  Ithaca,  were  probably  tkroiite  themes  of  ing  weight  of  the  best  opinion  was  In  fiiror 
the  singen.  His  bravery,  his  ready  ooonsel,  of  the  unity  of  authorship.  Aristotle  held  that 
his  c^nenoe  in  debate,  described  in  the  Iliad  the  ^Hyinn&"  now  generally  pnblished  with 
as.resembling  the  snow  flakes  falling  in  winter,  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  were  not  hto  oomposi- 
his  prompt  device  in  meeting  every  emergency,  timi,  and  the  best  modem  criUcs  coincide  in 
maae  his  character  and  fortunes  a  satject  on  this  Judgment.  But  no  doubt  ever  suggested 
which  the  imagination  of  the  subtle  Greek  al-  itself  to  the  masterly  critic  of  the  Lvceum,  that 
ways  delighted  to  dwelL  The  return  of  Od^  the  great  epics  were  from  the  hana  of  Homer, 
sens  thert^ore  naturally  attracted  the  attention  In  modem  times  a  theory  has  been  constructed 
of  tiie  poet  and  formed  the  centre  around  which  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Homeric 
the  second  great  epic  action  revolved.  The  poems,  according  to  which  they  are  not  epics 
poet  had  passed  the  fiery  years  of  youth ;  he  at  aU,  but  only  disconnected  compositions,  by 
Dad  exhausted  the  poetical  resources  of  martial  many  ballad-makers,  happening  to  be  so  com- 
achievements,  and  now  the  calmer  aspects  posed,  and  on  such  subjects,  that  they  were 
of  life  rose  before  him  with  more  attractive  capable  of  bejng  strung  tosether,  and  that  they 
ohtfm.  The  Odyssey  reversed  the  picture  of  have  been  gnidually  moulaed  into  their  present 
the  Hiad.  Hence,  the  quiet  scenes  of  common  form ;  the  Sieory  asserts  farther,  that  alphabet- 
HfSB,  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  and  the  land  io  writing  was  either  not  known  at  all  in  Greece 
Journey,  here  stand  in  the  foreground.  Looking  toid  Ionia  in  that  age,  or  if  known  the  mate- 
at  the  Odyssey  as  a  work  of  art,  we  find  in  it  rials  were  so  scarce,  cumbrous,  and  costly,  that 
more  of  premeditation,  in  its  general  scheme,  the  art  was  unavailable  for  literary  purposes ; 
than  in  the  Hiad.  The  difference  is  recognizable  that  there  was  no  such  man  as  Homer,  but  the 
in  the  very  first  Une.  The  Hiad  opens  with  a  call  name  is  simply  an  etymolosy.  All  these  views 
npon  the  muse  to  ^^  sing"  the  wrath  of  Achilles^  have  not  been  held  by  all  who  have  rejected 
and  the  Odyssey  invites  her  to  ^*  tell "  or  **  re-  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  compositions ;  but  the 
late'*  the  adventures  of  Odysseus ;  as  if^  when  above  statement  embraces  summarily  all  the 
he  began  the  composition  of  the  Hiad,  he  had  main  points  in  the  discussion  of  the  Homeric 
only  a  song  in  his  mind,  the  great  plan  coming  question.  The  outlines  of  it  were  suggested  by 
afterward;  and  when  he  began  the  Odyssey,  he  Yico  in  his  Seierua  nuava,  Casaubon  expressed 
had  preconceived  the  whole  epic  narrative,  doubts  upon  the  subiect.  Bentley  took  substan- 
There  are  several  distinct  lines  of  adventure,  tially  the  view  that  Ilomer  composed  only  short 
all  leading  to  the  same  point,  the  prooer  adjust-  pieces,  to  be  sung,  one  at  a  time,  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  right  management  of  which  required  ment  of  festive  companies.  Perrault  and  Hede- 
Dot  only  careful  previous  reflection,  but  constant  lin,  two  French  critics,  also  sketched  the  out- 
exercise  of  skilfhl  arrangement  and  organiza-  lines  of  the  theonr  that  no  one  poet  was  the 
tion,  that  each,  while  clearly  and  carefully  ex-  autiior  of  tiie  Hiad  or  Odyssey,  but  that  both 
ecuted,  should  yet  be  kept  in  due  subordinadon  poems  were  compilations  of  minstrelsies  com- 
to  the  general  design  of  the  whole.  In  point  posed  by  many  different  persons  of  the  same 
of  poetical  merit — richness  of  invention,  bril-  or  nearly  the  same  age.  This  particular  view 
liancy  of  imagination,  and  fitness  of  expression  was  adopted  and  maintained  by  Heyne,  with 
— ^it  cannot  he  said  that  the  Odyssey  is  at  all  great  learning.  The  theory  of  F.  A.  Wolf  starts 
inferior  to  the  Iliad.  The  subjects  are  different  from  the  same  point  as  J^entley^s,  and  is  devel- 
and  require  to  some  extent  a  difference  or  oped  in  his  Prolegomena  n795)  with  masterly 
handling ;  there  is,  therefore,  an  appearance  of  anility  and  eloquence.  W  ood,  a  learned  £ng- 
more  visor  in  the  one,  of  calmer  beauty  in  the  lishman,  who  had  travelled  in  Greece  and  the 
other.  But  in  the  Iliad  there  are  scenes  of  do-  East,  and  published  in  1T70  a  little  book  on  the 
mestic  life  and  affections  breathing  the  greatest  ^^  Original  Genius  of  Homer,*'  held  the  opinion 
tenderness  and  beauty,  and  in  the  Odyssey  that  the  poems  were  not  originallv  reduced  to 
passages  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  unsurpassed  writing.  This  view  was  entertained  by  Frederic 
in  Uie  Iliad ;  showing  that  in  the  warlike  and  Jacobs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
fiery  Iliad  the  poet  had  the  same  sense  of  the  picturesque  passage  in  one  of  his  discourses, 
beautiful  as  in  the  Odyssey,  and  in  the  Odyssev  Led  away  by  the  genius  of  Wolf,  he  says : 
the  same  wonderful  vigor  as  in  the  Iliad.  **  Writing  conquers  speaking,  and  strikes  it  dead. 
Though  we  may  admit,  with  Longinus  in  his  The  lyre  b  silenced,  and  lives  only  as  a. figure 
fine  criticism,  that  the  Hiad  was  the  work  of  of  speech  in  written  odes ;  song  dies  in  the 
the  poet's  youth,  and  the  Odyssey  that  of  his  musical  sign,  and  the  written  precept  soars 
declining  age ;  that  the  former  was  the  sun  in  proud  and  cold  away  over  the  surrounding 
his  midday  splendor,  and  the  latter  the  sun  in  scene,  to  a  remote  and  wide-extended  worlo, 
the  beauty  of  his  setting;  still,  in  both  it  is  the  and  often  beyond  the  present,  directly  to  corn- 
son  that  shines,  and  the  glory  is  not  less  in  one  ing  generations.  Almost  5  centuries  had  gone 
than  in  the  other. — Among  the  ancients,  a  ques-  before  the  poems  of  Homer  were  imprisoned  in 
tion  was  started  by  some  of  the  later  Greek  written  characters ;  and  even  then,  mindful  of 
critics  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  their  original  destination,  tliey  flowed  more 
work  of  the  same  author;  but  it  was  only  a  sweetly  from  the  tongue  to  the  ear."  Wolfs 
qnestion ;  or  rather  the  theory  of  a  different  theory  was,  for  a  time,  generally  adopted,  and 
origin  washsid  only  by  a  iinr;  tho  OTerpowar-  his  ingenious  argoments  were  accepted  as  de- 
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moDStratioiL  Since  his  day  the  question  has  on-  the  Iliad  were  not  indaded  in  the  original  plan, 
dergone  many  searching  scrutinies ;  among  his  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improlxftble  tiiat  sereral 
own  countrymen,  Nitsch  has  answered  Wolf  poets,  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  should 
▼ery  ably ;  but  by  far  the  most  thorough,  learned,  have  appeared  in  Ionia  in  the  same  age,  Uiough 
and  condusive  demonstration  of  the  entire  fallacy  perhaps  not  impossible ;  but  the  improbability 
of  the  theory,  in  every  form  it  has  assumed,  is  that  18,  or  more,  such  poets  should  have  appear- 
that  of  Col.  Mure,  in  his  still  unfinished  '^  His-  ed,  amounts  to  a  moral  impossibility ;  and  no 
tory  of  Greek  Literature/'  A  few  remarks  on  one  has  questioned  the  general  excellence  of 
several  of  the  leading  topics  are  all  that  are  ne-  the  whole  mass  of  poetry  constituting  the  Iliad 
cessary  to  complete  our  own  view.  1.  No  and  Odyssey.  The  internal  evidence,  not  from 
person,  reading  these  two  poems  without  pre-  mere  style,  for  experience  shows  how  deceptive 
judice,  and  exercising  merely  common  sense,  that  is,  but  from  the  unity  of  spirit  and  char- 
would  ever  suspect  a  want  of  unity,  complete-  acters  that  prevails  through  both  poems,  is  of 
ness,  or  coherence,  except  in  some  very  unim-  the  greatest  weight ;  first,  in  the  broadest  sense 
portant  particulars.  2.  Slight,  contradictions,  of  the  term,  when  we  look  at  the  poems  as  a 
inequalities,  and  incoherences,  at  least  to  an  whole ;  and  second,  if  we  examine  the  details, 
equal  extent,  may  be  found  in  the  best  authors,  especially  the  characters  of  the  heroes  who 
as  in  Virgil,  Cervantes,  Milton,  Scott,  and  many  carry  forward  the  action  in  the  Iliad  and 
others ;  and  the  argument  drawn  from  such  Odyssey.  The  first  spedes  of  unity  of  spirit  is 
premises,  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  poems,  less  conclusive  than  the  second ;  for  there  is 
proves  nothing  or  too  much.  The  critical  aogma,  in  every  age  a  pervading  tone  that  marks  its 
as  laid  down  by  Hermann,  ^*  that  no  two  passages  literary  productions.  But  no  such  explanation 
in  the  same  work,  contradictory  to  or  irrecon-  can  make  it  probable  that  complete  identity 
cilable  with  each  other,  can  be  by  one  and  tiie  would  be  maintained  in  the  characters,  through 
same  author,''  in  its  unqualified  form,  has  no  a  large  number  of  literary  works,  by  different 
foundation  in  human  nature,  and  is  not  sup-  authors.  We  must  believe,  it  is  true,  that  the 
ported  by  literary  experience.  3.  The  ax^ument  sulject  of  the  Trojan  war  had  already  been 
drawn  ttom  the  supposed  want  of  writing  ma-  handled,  in  the  age  immediately  following  that 
terials,  and  possibly  the  ignorance  of  the  art  of  event,  and  in  the  hexameter  verse.  We  may  sup- 
writij^  in  the  age  of  Homer,  is  founded  on  a  pose,  too,  that  the  names  and  exploits  of  many 
mere  assumption,  with  no  facts  and  no  opinions  of  the  heroes  had  already  been  made  familiar 
of  the  ancients  to  support  it.  On  the  other  in  the  ballad  literature  of  Greece;  like  the 
hand,  the  employment  of  writing  by  Homer  is  legendary  Cid  in  the  ballads  of  Spain,  like  Ar- 
silently  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  lived  thur  and  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  like 
nearest  his  age,  the  poets  of  the  7th  and  8th  Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  and  like  Hagen, 
centuries  B.  C,  who  certainly  employed  writing  Guntler,  and  Siegfried  in  the  medieval  poetry 
themselves,  and  who  never  allude  to  it  as  a  of  Germany.  But  the  ballad,  even  the  Ntb^- 
newly  discovered  art.  We  cannot  argue,  from  lungenlied^  is  only  a  rudimentary  epic,  and 
the  present  non-existence  of  written  docu-  does  not  allow  of  the  devdopment  of  char- 
ments  of  the  age  of  Homer,  that  they  never  ex-  acter  with  minute  and  carefiil  study  of  the 
isted«  Moreover,  there  are  absolute  proofs  that  nicer  shades.  To  work  them  out  with  finished 
the  art  of  writing,  and  abundant  and  convenient  detail  bdongs  to  trained  poetic  art,  guided  by 
materials  for  writing,  such  as  reed  pens,  papy-  principles  which  have  been  ascertained  by  study 
rus,  and  ink,  were  in  common  use  in  Egypt  and  experience.  And  this  is  the  way  in  whi<m 
more  than  1,500  years  before  the  birth  of  Ho-  Homer  used  the  materials  famished  by  his  pre- 
mer.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians  formed  decessors;  it  is  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare 
their  alphabet  by  selecting  some  of  the  phonetic  used  traditions  and  characters,  the  outlines  of 
elements  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  feebler  hands  of  the 
that,  long  before  Homer,  they  had  carried  with  poets  who  had  gone  before  him.  That  one  an- 
them the  art  in  their  voyages  round  the  Med-  thor  should  have  composed  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
iterranean.  The  Greeks  of  Ionia  were  in  fre-  sey  is  not  without  example ;  but  he  must  have 
quent  intercourse  with  both  Egyptians  and  possessed  gifts  of  knowledge  and  genius  in  as 
Phcenicians,  and  it  is  incredible  that  so  Intel-  large  a  measure  as  was  ever  bestowed  upon 
lectual  a  race  should  have  neglected  to  avail  man.  That  many  poets  should  not  only  have 
themselves  of  an  art  so  convenient  for  every  pur-  possessed  an  equal  measure  of  these  endow- 
pose  of  business  or  literature,  which  had  long  ments,  but  that  they  shotild  have  worked  in 
been  possessed  bynations  inteUectually  inferior  the  same  spirit,  conceived  not  only  the  leading 
to  themselves.  We  must  say  that  all  the  facta  characters,  but  a  vast  number  of  subordinate 
and  probabilities  that  have  any  bearing  upon  ones,  in  the  same  way,  marked  their  appearanoe, 
the  question,  are  against  the  theory  of  Wolf.  A  their  actions,  their  speech,  by  preciBely  the  same 
more  recent  German  critic,  Lachmann,  carries  traits,  so  that  each  and  all  should  on  each  and 
the  separating  process  so  far  as  to  dbtribnte  the  every  occasion  conduct  themsdves  consistently. 
Iliad  among  about  18  poets.  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  express  themselves  according  to  Uieur  special 
*^  History  of  Greece,''  argues  that  originally  characteristics — so  that  they  should  have  given 
there  was  an  Achilleid,  i.  e.,  an  epic  on  the  ex-  not  only  to  the  modem  reader,  but,  so  far  as 
ploUi  of  AduUea,  and  thai  the  other  portioiis  of  weknow,  to  thoaevho  lived  nearest  the  timet 
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of  the  oompodtion  of  the  poema,  an  abiding  and  Coleridge,  reprinted  from  the  EngliBh  edition 
all  bat  nniversal  impreflsion  of  the  nnitj  of  their  (12mo.,  Boston,  1842) ;  **  Lexicon  of  the  Poems 
origin — ^that  these  extraordinary  results  and  of  Homer  and  the  Horaeridie,''  translated  from 
unparalleled  coincidences  should  have  been  ao-  the  German  of  G.  0.  Cmsius,  by  Henry  8mith 
computed  by  a  troop  or  succession  of  poets,  (Hurtford,  1844;  a  most  usefdl  work);  Morels 
requires  a  marvellous  amount  of  credulity  on  ^  History  of  Greek  Literature  ;^'  and  above  all, 
the  part  of  the  critics  who  reAise  to  believe  in  the  *^  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age," 
the  existence  of  Homer  and  in  the  unity  of  his  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  K  Gladstone  (8  vols.  8vo., 
works.  The  fidelity  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad  <>xford,  1858).  The  English  translations  are 
and  Odyssey  to  nature ;  the  minute  and  accurate  tliose  of  Chapman,  Pope,  Cowper,  and  Sotheby. 
observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  region  Portions  have  been  admirably  rendered  by  Dr. 
through  which  the  action  and  the  narrative  Maginn,  in  ballad  measures.  The  best  transla- 
movo ;  the  descriptive  epithets  applied  to  hills,  Hon  of  the  entire  Iliad  is  by  the  late  William 
rivers,  plains,  mountains,  seas,  and  islands ;  the  Mumford,  of  Richmond,  Va.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Bos- 
exact  descriptions  of  storms  and  currents  in  the  ton,  1846).  Two  books  of  the  Hiad,  the  1st 
Mediterranean  and  the  character  of  the  coast ;  and  24th,  have  been  tran6lated  in  English 
the  correct  perspective,  so  to  speak,  of  each  hexameters,  in  *^ Block wood^s  Magazine;"  and 
scene,  areue  strongly  in  fiivor  of  the  single  the  first  6  books,  in  the  same  metre,  by  Mr. 
nndivided  authorship  of  these  immortal  poems.  Shadwdl. 

— ^The   Homeric  poetry  was  the  bright  con-  HOMESTEAD,  the  place  where  one^s  dwell- 

tnmmate  flower  of  Ionian  genius.    The  mind  ing  is.    We  mean  by  thiB  the  home  itself,  with 

<tf  its  author  grasped  all  the  knowledge  of  the  outbuildings  connected  with  it,  and  a  por- 

bls  age,  and  embraced  the  whole  extent  of  tion  of  the  land,  as  the  warden,  and  it  may  be 

human   life  in   its  heights  and  depths.    He  sotne  fields,  &o.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that 

measured  the,  strength  of  manly  passion,  and  if  one  owns  a  large  tract  of  land^  and  lives  upon 

•ounded   the   abysses  of  the   human   heart,  a  comer  of  it,  be  cannot  claim  that  the  whole  is 

Over  all  the  varied  and  contrasted  scenes  which  a  homestead  in  law ;  and  yet  there  are  no  suf- 

his  genius    touched,  he  poured 'the  illumina-  ficient  rules  nor  precedents  for  determining  how 

tion  of  a  bright  and  genial  spirit,  which  must  much  of  this  land  is  thus  attached  to  the  dwell- 

for  ever  draw  to  the  heroic  age  of  youthful  ing.     It  has  been  in  fact  said  bv  the  courts 

Greece  the  generous  heart  of  kindred  youth  that  there  is  no  positive  rule;  and  tnat  the  exact 

wherever  the  love  of  sons  and  the  passion  for  meaning  of  the  word  must  be  determined  in 

literary  culture  have  found  a  home.    The  pecu-  each  case  by  gathering  from  the  context  of  the 

liarity  in  the  position  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is,  instrument  in  which  it  is  used,  and  from  the 

that  they  hold  their  place  as  the  last  product  in  circumstances  of  the  case,  its  intended  extent 

the  growth  of  a  popular  and  national  minstrelsy,  and  operation.    It  is  to  be  the  more  regretted 

and  embody  in  the  richest  rhythmical  forms  the  that  we  have  no  exact  definition  of  the  word, 

heroic  life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  poet^s  own  because  by  the  recent  laws  of  many  of  our 

contemporaries ;   and  they  stand,  in   subject,  states  it  has  become  of  much  importance.  They 

substance,  and  spirit,  in  the  closest  relation  make  the  homestead  secure  against  attaching 

with  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  and  the  creditors,  and  in  most  cases  offer  no  other 

plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  in  the  subsequent  ages,  definition  of  it  than  by  mere  value.    Thus  the 

— ^The  best  editions  of  Homer  are :  Barnes  (2  law  exempts  from  attachment,  or  surrender  in 

vols.  4to.,  Cambridge,  1711) ;  Ernesti's  Clarke  insolvency,  a  homestead,  not  exceeding  in  value 

(6  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1769-^64),  and  the  Glas-  $500,  in  New  Hampshire,   Vermont,   Maine, 

gow  reprint  (1814  and  1824) ;  Wolf^iTcnii^  et  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio;  40  acres,  not  exceed- 

Momendarum  6{p^ra  (Halle,  1794,  and  1804-^7^,  ing  that  sum  in  value,  in  Alabama;  $1,000  in 

with  the  Prolegomena;  Heyne^s  great  edition  New  York,  New  Jersey,   and    IHinois;    200 

of  the  Iliad  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic  and  London,  acres,  or  $1,000  if  in  a  city,  in  Texas ;  and  $5,000 

1802) ;  6pitzner*s  Hiad  (Gotha,  1882-'6) ;  Bek-  in  California.    On  what  port  of  the  land,  or 

ker^s  (text,  Berlin,  1843).    Very  useful  editions  by  whose  selection,  or  on  what  principle,  this 

are :  F.  H.  Bothe,  Homeri  Carmina  (2  vols,  quantity  in  value  shall  be  di8oriminated,  does 

8vo.,  Leipnc,  1834),  with  a  Latin  commentary ;  not  seem  to  be  determined  by  statute  nrovision. 

6.  C.  Crusius,  Homeri  IHae  (1  voL  8vo.,  Hano-  HOMICIDE,  in  criminal  law,  the  killing  of 

ver,  1837),  and  Homeri  Odyucta  (1  vol  8vo.,  one  human  being  by  anotlier.    By  the  com- 

Hanover,  1837),  both  with  German  notes;  G.  mon  law,  it  is  not  homicide  to  kill  an  infant 

B&rmlein,  Homeri  Opera  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  before  its  birth,  the  authorities  declaring  that 

1854),  with  an  able  Commentatio  de Homero  ejui^  if  one  purposely  kills  a  babe  not  yet  bom,  it  is 

re  Carminibus  prefixed.  The  editions  by  I^f.  only  a  misdemeanor  and  not  a  felony ;  but  if 

J.  Owen  of  New  York  are  excellently  adapt-  the  child  is  born  alive  and  then  dies  from  the 

ed  to  the  use  of  schools.    Of  illustrative  works  previous  ii\jury,  it  is  felony.    And  everv  part 

the  most  important  are  the  commentaries  of  must  be  born  alive,  but  the  umbilical  corj  need 

Kitsch  on  the  Odyssey  (Hanover,  1825) ;  Butt*  not  be  parted ;  nor  need  the  child  have  breathed, 

mann*s  Lexilogue^  translated  by  Fishlake  (Lon-  if  it  otherwise  had  life.    So,  if  one  intending  to 

don,  2d  ed.,  1840) ;  '^  Introduction  to  die  Study  procure  abortion  does  an  act  which  causes  a 

of  the  Greek  GSaaik)  Poeti^'^  by  ^niy  MelioQ  child  to  be  bom  prwiatarely,  and  being  ao  bom, 
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it  dies  because  oot  roatnre  enough  to  live,  this  thejr  might  be ;  bat  waited  until  some  act  took 
is  marder.  But  where  a  woman  cut  off  the  place  to  protect  himself,  not  merely  from  fatal 
head  of  her  child  before  it  was  wholly  bom,  it  violence,  but  from  gnevons  bodily  injury.  What 
was  hdd  oot  to  be  marder.  The  crime  of  child  this  means  is  not  pkinly  defined  by  the  law ;  bat 
marder  and  wilfid  abortion  is  made  punishable  it  does  not  mean  the  injury  caused  by  a  blow 
in  many  of  our  states  by  statute.  Homicide  is  from  a  fist  or  a  stick,  or  a  slight  wound,  which 
divided  into  8  classes,  justifiable,  excusable,  and  might  be  painful  for  a  time,  but  from  all  effects 
felonious.  Felonious  homicide  is  either  man-  of  which  the  injured  person  would  certainly  and 
slaughter  or  murder,  which  will  be  treated  an-  entirely  recover  within  a  few  days.  And  here, 
der  those  titles.  In  this  article  we  shall  speak  too,  as  before,  death  must  not  be  inflicted  until 
only  of  homicide  which  is  justifiable,  and  that  nodiing  but  this  remains.  That  is,  the  party 
which  is  excusable.  These  two  are  often  con-  assuled  must  retreat  as  long  and  as  far  as  he 
founded,  and  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they  can  retreat;  must  seek  and  use  any  refuge  or 
were  the  same  thing,  even  in  technical  books  means  of  escape  open  to  him ;  and  only  when 
of  criminal  law.  But  this  is  an  inaccuracy,  these  are  exhausted,  or  non-existent,  can  he  put 
Justifiable  homicide  is  tliat  which  is  just  and  his  assailant  to  death.  It  should  however  be 
right,  and  not  to  be  regretted ;  while  excusable  stated,  as  a  settled  rule  of  law,  tiiat  an  assailed 
homicide  is  that  for  which  excuses  may  be  of-  party,  in  danger  of  death  or  grievous  harm,  is 
fered  which  take  away  wilful  guilt  from  the  bound  to  retreat  only  when  he  can  do  this 
killer,  however  much  the  act  may  be  lamented,  with  safety.  For  if  retreat  will  only  increase 
In  this  strict  sense,  there  is  perhaps  no  justifi-  a  danger  already  imminent,  and  give  his  assail- 
able homicide  except  that  which  is  committed  ant  new  power  over  him,  h6  need  not  retreat 
officially  and  in  the  discharge  of  a  legal  duty,  at  all,  but  may  at  once  inflict  death  upon  his 
That  is,  there  is  no  homicide  strictly  justifiable  assailant  So,  too,  homicide  is  excusable  if  in- 
except  the  homicide  by  an  executioner,  or  that  flicted  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  great 
of  a  public  enemy  in  open  war.  If  one,  at  great  crime.  Here  the  law  comes  in  with  what  may 
risk  to  himself,  and  in  defence  of  the  innocent,  seem  to  be  a  definition ;  for  it  says  that  one 
encounters  and  destroys  an  assassin,  who  could  may  infiict  death  if  there  be  no  other  way  to 
not  otherwise  be  prevented  from  putting  many  prevent  a  felony.  But  the  reader  will  see,  un- 
to death  and  inflicting  injuries  worse  than  death,  der  the  word  Felony,  that  its  meaning  is  quite 
he  may  deserve  and  receive  general  applause,  undetermined ;  and  there  are  things  which  are 
And  the  excuse  extends  much  beyond  those  still  called  felonies,  at  least  in  England,  of 
crimes  which  are  punishable  with  death  ;  be*  which  we  should  be  unwillinc  to  say  that  they 
cause  a  man  would  be  excused  for  putting  an  might  lawfully  be  prevented  by  putting  the 
offender  to  death  if  that  were  the  only  way  of  offender  to  death.  And  vet  it  must  be  certain 
preventing  certain  crimes,  which  if  committed  that  the  law  would  call  this  only  excusable  hom- 
might  not  be  punished  with  death,  such  as  rape,  icidc,  and  not  justifiable.  Excusable  homicide  is 
burglary  with  arms,  or  robbery  with  arms,  then  that  which  is  caused  by  self-defence,  or  the 
Again,  the  excuse  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  prevention  of  great  crime,  or  accident.  It  is 
self-defence,  docs  not  depend  altogether  upon  excusable  by  reason  of  self-defence,  if  it  were 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  but  much,  and  per-  strictly  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  not 
haps  principally,  upon  the  appearance  of  it  to  otherwise.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  rule  of 
the  person  committing  the  homicide ;  for  if,  as  a  criminal  law  which  ought  to  be  more  certain, 
reasonable  man,  he  was  fully  justified  in  believ-  and  more  universally  acknowledged,  than  that 
ing  that  the*  peril  from  which  he  could  deliver  homicide  in  self-defence  must  be  grounded  upon 
himself  only  by  homicide  was  actual  and  immi-  a  strict  and  absolute  necessity.  It  cannot  be 
nent,  the  excuse  is  not  taken  away  by  proof  doubted  that  any  one  may  save  his  own  life  by 
that  he  was  deceived.  Thus,  if  one  were  at-  taking  the  life  of  Ids  assailant ;  but  it  is  equally 
tacked  by  an  assailant  threatening  to  shoot  him  certain,  as  matter  of  law,  that  he  must  not  se- 
with  a  pistol,  and  would  be  justified  under  the  cure  his  safety  by  homicide,  provided  he  could 
circumstances  in  killing  his  assailant  if  the  pis-  secure  it  in  any  other  way,  as  by  retreating,  or 
tol  were  loaded  and  the  assailant  intended  to  seeking  refuge,. or  inflicting  a  less  than  fatal  in- 
nse  it^  and  the  assailed  party  had  reason  to  be-  jury.  We  suppose  that  any  difficulty  which 
lieve  this  to  be  the  case,  his  excuse  would  not  belongs  to  this  subject  must  attend  upon  the 
be  lessoned  by  proof  that  the  pistol  was  not  load-  application  of  these  principles,  and  not  upon 
ed  and  his  death  not  intended.  The  excuses  the  principles  themselves.  Thus,  it  is  certun 
for  homicide  sometimes  mingle;  thus  one  who  that  the  laws  of  England  and  of  the  United 
is  attacked  by  a  murderer  and  cannot  otherwise  States  agree  in  an  ab^lute  refusal  to  recognize 
escape,  may  put  him  to  death,  either  to  pre-  the  point  of  honor  in  cases  of  homicide.  Janes, 
vent  this  felony,  or  to  save  his  own  life.  But  and  possibly  courts,  may  be  influenced  by  it, 
one  who  would  escape  the  consequences  of  homi-  perhaps  unconsciously ;  but  the  law  ignores  it 
cide  by  the  excuse  of  self-defence,  must  be  able  If  one  attacks  another  with  every  form  and 
to  show  that  there  was  some  overt  act  on  the  method  of  insult,  and  the  attacked  party,  find- 
part  of  the  assailant,  and  that  the  assailed  was  ing  no  other  way  of  stopping  the  insult  or  es- 
not  moved  by  threats  only,  or  merely  bv  fears  of  caping  from  it,  puts  the  ass^lant  to  death,  it  is 
what  would  be  done,  however  just  ana  rational  felonioos  and  not  excnaable  homicide.    So^  adso, 
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the  assailed  party  may  take  his  asBidlant's  life,  bis  system  of  medicine.    Stimulated  by  his  new 

if  he  cannot  otherwise  prevent  an  act  of  de-  id^  he  tried  other  remedies  npon  himself  noted 

oided  hostility,  which  nught  reasonably  be  re-  carefully  their  efEects,  and  began  to  treat  dis? 

oarded  as  ^e  Ix^inning  of  a  coarse  of  con-  eases  accordingly.    The  saccess  of  this  oracial 

doct  which  wonld  end  hi  his  destruction.    In  experiment  gave  birth  to  homosopathy.    Two 

reference  to  the  excuse  of  accident  also,  it  may  snpplementaiy  doctrines  in  hom(B<^thy,  which 

be  mingled  with  another.    Thus,  while  one  has  also  owe  their  origin  to  Hahnemann,  deserve 

no  right  to  protect  himself  from  slight  bodily  especial  notice ;  these  are  his  theory  <^  chronic 

ii\]QiT  by  putting  his  assailant  to  dea^,  or  to  diseases,  and  his  views  as  to  doses.  Much  prao* 

nse  that  means  of  preventing  wrongful  conduct  tical   experience   had  convinced  Hahnemann 

not  of  the  gravest  sort,  yet  he  has  a  right  to  that,  though  the  resources  of  his  new  method 

defend  himself  against  any  assault,  and  to  pro-  were  adequate  to  the  prosperous  cure  of  acute 

tect  himself  from  any  injury,  and  to  prevent  any  diseases,  yet  in  chronic  affections  their  action 

wrong  doing.    And  if  in  all  this  no  uses  no  seemed  often  anomalous,  or  restricted  to  mere 

weapons  likely  to  produce  death,  and  does  not  temporary  palliation.    Analogy  led  him  at  last 

manifest  bv  violence  and  excess  a  falsi  purpose,  to  conclude  that  all  chronic  diseases,  t.  &^  such 

he  would  be  excused  although  the  death  of  the  as  are  ultimately  incurable  by  nature's  sponta- 

wrong  doer  was  the  unintended  result    Thus,  neons  effort^depend  on  some  miasmatic  basis 

one  may  turn  a  mere  intruder  out  of  his  house,  or  origin.    He  assigns  them  to  three  souroea, 

although  he  is  quiet  there,  and,  if  necessary,  viz.,  syphilis,  gycosis  (venereal  wart),  and  itch 

Sut  him  out  by  force ;  but  must  not  put  him  to  (piora).  Through  the  injudicious  suppression 
eath  because  he  will  not  go  out.  But  if^  while  of  these  dyscrasi®  by  external  remedies  arise, 
using  only  such  force  as  may  seem  necessary,  he  he  affirms,  all  the  protean  forms  of  chronic 
kills  the  intruder,  he  would  be  excused.  In  ref-  evils;  and  in  his  work  on  ^  Ohronic  Diseases^ 
erence  to  this  right  of  self-protection,  the  ques-  (1828-^80)  are  enumerated  over  100  current 
tion  has  been  raised  whether  the  use  of  spring  maladies  derived  from  the  secondary  develop- 
guns  is  lawful.  It  seems  to  be  the  law,  that  ment  of  the  last  named  of  these  contagions 
one  may  use  a  spring  gun  to  prevent  felony,  alone.  The  bulk  of  the  work  just  mentioned  ia 
and  that  homicide  caused  by  it  would  be  exous-  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of 
able ;  but  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  such  in-  the  pure  materia  medica,  in  the  display  of  patho- 
struments  merely  for  the  protection  of  property,  oeneses  or  symptoms  of  remedies  found  more  or 
and  if  they  caused  the  death  of  a  treq[>a8ser  the  lem  specific  a^iinst  these  constitutional  taints, 
homicide  would  not  be  excusable.  But  the  most  startling  of  Hahnemann's  tenets  is 
HOMOEOPATHY  (Gr.  ofUMor,  like,  and  ira^or.  unquestionably  his  scheme  of  doses.  Up  to  about 
suffering),  the  title  of  the  system  of  medical  the  year  1816  the  size  of  the  dose  ho  habit- 
practice  introduced  a  little  more  than  50  nally  used,  though  far  less  than  that  previoudy 
years  ago  by  Hahnemann.  (See  Hahnxhanx,  employed  by  physicians,  was  still  not  in  strik- 
Samusl.)  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  ing  contrast  with  received  ideas.  The  subse- 
this  method  consists  in  its  employment  of  med-  qnent  change  in  his  views  on  this  subject  is 
icaments  agreeably  to  the  principle  denoted  by  announced  in  the  following  note  appended  to  a 
its  name,  viz.,  *^  like  cures  like,''  and  its  recog-  record  of  a  case  illustrating  some  instructions 
nition  of  this  precept  as  the  solo  law  of  cure ;  in  the  method  of  prescribing  homosopathically, 
or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  in  its  choice  for  and  in  which  the  dose  administered  was  a 
the  sick  of  such  drugs  as  have  produced  in  the  whole  drop  of  the  juice  of  bryony  root :  **  The 
healthy  subject  the  symptoms  present  in  the  latest  improvements  in  our  art  demonstrate 
malady  under  treatment.  It  is  contended  by  that  tlie  administration  of  a  single,  smallest- 
the  advocates  of  this  system  that  glimpses  of  sized  pellet  (a  sugar  globule,  size  of  a  mustard 
the  truth  of  the  law,  iimilia  nmilibus  eurantur,  or  poppy  seed),  moistened  with  the  decillionth 
had  already  occurred  in  the  earlier  history  of  attenuation  (2)  of  the  drug,  would  have  been 
medicine.  Even  Hippocrates  mentions  it ;  and  fully  adequate  to  perform  this  cure ;  nay,  it  is 
though,  in  later  times,  Paracelsus,  Stohl,  Haller,  equally  certain  that  even  smelling  of  it  would 
and  others  hinted  also  at  its  importance,  yet  have  sufficed ;  so  that  the  dose  employed  in  the 
Hahnemann  was  the  first  to  assert  its  value  and  foregoing  case  is  no  longer  to  be  commended  to 
to  institute  the  labors  reauired  in  its  practical  imitation."  The  manner  of  preparing  the  dilu- 
adaptation  to  the  cure  of  disease.  In  1790,  tion  here  referred  to  is  as  follows :  one  drop  of 
whUe  engaged  in  translating  Oullen's  ^^  Materia  the  juice  of  bryony  root  is  put  to  99  drops  of 
Medica,"  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  modui  pure  alcohol,  forming  the  first  dilution,  each 
operandi  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  in-  drop  of  which  contains,  of  course,  j  J^  of  a  drop 
termittent  fevers,  arrested  his  attention  and  led  of  the  active  element ;  of  this  solution  one  drop 
him  to  experiment  with  this  remedial  agent  upon  is  taken  and  added  to  99  drops  of  fresh  alcohol, 
his  own  person.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  pro-  to  make  the  2d  dilution,  rv. «» v  ;  io  &  similar  woy 
dnctionof  a  species  of  ague  resembling  that  form  the  8d,  4th,  &c.,  successively,  up  to  the  30th 
for  which  bark  had  proved  most  uniformly  spe-  dilution,  are  produced ;  the  last  of  these  con- 
oifio.  To  his  mind  this  was  the  revelation  of  a  taining,  as  is  evident,  in  each  drop,  one  decil- 
principle.  It  was,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  gen-  lionth  of  a  drop  of  bryony  juice.  All  liquid 
eraiiaitinn  of  the  aotioa  of  dmgi  which  itampa  or  aolable  aobttanoea  are  aubmitted  to  the  same 
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process;  insoluble  bodies,  as  metals,  earths,  hagen,  whence,  having  for  some  years  practised 
&a,  after  being  previously  brought  to  sufficient  there  his  profession,  he  returned  and  settled 
fineness,  are  reduced  through  three  steps  of  this  in  New  York.  Bering,  Gray,  Ohanning,  and 
series,  by  thorough  levigation  with  sugar  of  others  succeeded  him,  and  the  '^  HomcBopathio 
milk,  and  their  subsequent  dilution  is  then  car-  Examiner,"  edited  by  Dr.  Hull,  shorUy  trans- 
ried  on  as  directed  for  liquids,  it  having  been  a»-  ferred  the  subject  from  more  professional  to 
certained  that  three  successive  triturations,  if  public  investigation.  American  homoeopathy 
well  performed,  make  them  sufficiently. soluble  now  counts  2,500  physicians,  8  colleges,  8  hoe- 
to  render  further  mechanical  diviaon  unneces-  pitals,  8  journals,  several  dispensaries,  and  80  so- 
sary.  Other  dilutions,  however,  than  the  80th  deties.  Of  l^te  the  homoeopathic  school  has  be- 
are  also  employed  by  the  Hahnemannic  branch  come  divided  into  the  sects  of  *'  pure  Hahne- 
of  the  school,  the  18th,  16th,  12th,  9th,  and  mannians,"  ^^  rationid  homoeopiUhists,"  and 
6th  being  perhaps  the  favorites,  although  again  ^^  liberal  homoeopathists."  The  first  follow  all 
there  are  not  wanting  practitioners  who  cite  the  teachings  of  their  founder  impUcitiy,  and  as 
marvellous  results  from  the  100th,  200th,  600th,  a  general  rule  confine  themselves  to  infiniteomal 
and  even  the  1500th  dilution  of  certidn  sub-  doses,  or  high  dilutions,  condemning  every  de- 
stances.  Incredible  as  their  statements  may  parture  from  this  mode  of  practice  as  pernicious, 
appear,  experience  is  said  nevertheless  to  prove  The  rationidists,  while  aahering  tenaciously  to 
that  exquisitely  minute  doses  are  sometimes  the  law  of  ^Uike  cures  like,"  reject  some  of 
powerful,  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  Hahnemann's  subsidiary  doctrines,  and  occasion- 
when  no  faith  either  on  the  part  of  the  patient  dly  resort  to  allopathic  practice.  The  so  called 
or  the  doctor  can  be  honestly  adduced  in  explana-  liberal  homoeopathists  have  adopted  the  law 
tion  of  their  virtue.  Hahnemann  offers  the  ra-  that  remedies  cure  by  reason  of  their  difference, 
tionale  that  diseased  organs  become  pretematur-  small  though  it  be,  exerting  an  alterative  action, 
ally  sensitive  to  ^cific  stimuli,  just  as  the  eye  and  not  by  virtue  of  Uieir  mere  similarity ;  ar- 
when  infiamed  may  be  intolerant  of  the  smallest  guing  that  if  the  greatest  amount  of  similarity 
ray  of  light.— A  development  in  science  so  novel  were  the  great  point,  identity  should  be  in£u- 
as  homoeopathy  could  not  long  remain  unno-  lible.  They  express  this  by  the  formula  alte-- 
ticed.  Not  only  was  it  attacked,  J[)ut  its  author  rantia  alterantiU  eurttniur;  conceiving  it  to 
soon  found  sympathy  and  cooperation  in  such  embrace  both  the  law  Hmilia  iimilUms^  and 
colleagues  as  Hartlaub,  Stapf,  Hartmann,  Gross,  eantraria  eontrariU  curaniur.  The  law  forbid- 
RAckert,  Mailer,  Griesselich,  Schweikert,  He-  ding  the  homoeopathic  physicians  to  prepare 
ring,  Trinks,  Schubert,  Caspari,  Ran,  B6nning-  their  medicines  was  abolished  in  Rossia  in  1848. 
hansen,  and  Jahr;  converts  whose  names  are  For  those  physicians  who  prefer  to  purchase 
linked  to  his,  and  who  not  only  diligently  ap-  them,  special  homoeopathic  drug  stores  have 
plied  to  practice  their  newly  acquired  art,  but  been  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
moproved  itsma^rif^bynewprovingsof  reme-  United  States,  and  other  countries.  Recently 
dies*,  and  its  status  by  scientific  dissertations  the  homoeopathic  system  has  also  been  success- 
and  open  appeals  in  its  behalf.  The  establish-  fully  appliea  to  the  cure  of  diseased  animals. — 
ment  m  1822  of  the  ArehivfOr  die  homdopathi-  See  Hahnemann,  "  Organon  of  Homoeopathic 
9ehs  Heilkuiuty  a  periodical  mainly  under  the  Medicine'^  (4th  Am.  ed.,  New  York,  1860) ; 
control  of  Dr.  Stapf,  was  an  epoch  for  homoe-  Hartmann,  "  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases " 
opathy.  Science  and  rank  were  becoming  not  translated  by  0.  J.  Hempel  (4  vols.,  New  York, 
unmindful  of  its  existence,  and  accessions  to  its  1847) ;  Hempel,  ^^  Organon  of  Specific  Ilomoeo- 
lists  increased,  until  to  be  its  proselyte  neither  pathy"  (Philadelphia,  1854) ;  Peters,  **  Science 
involved  notoriety  nor  implied  sacrifice.  It  and  Art,  or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
was,  at  last,  a  fact  in  the  history  of  medicine,  cine"  (New  York,  1860) ;  and  the  British  and 
It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  furnish  exact  statis-  .  American  homoeopathic  journals, 
tics  of  a  topic  like  the  present,  liable  to  daily,  HOMOOUSIANS  (Gr.  6jios,  the  same,  and 
nay,  almost  hourly  practical  changes.  Accord-  ovaia,  being),  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  term 
ing  to  the  best  information,  there  are  now  not  which  was  originated  in  the  4th  century  to  dis- 
far  from  1200  practising  homoeopathists  in  £u-  tinguish  the  Athanasian  or  orthodox  party  from 
rope  alone,  nearly  two  thirds  of  whom  belong  the  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  who  were  termed 
to  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Nu-  Homoiousians  (Gr.  Sfioios,  similar,  and  ovo-io, 
merous  dispensaries,  hospitals,  or  wards  appro-  being).  The  former  maintained  that  the  Son 
priated  to  this  method  of  treatment  exist  In  Yi-  was  of  the  same  essence  as  ^e  Father ;  the 
ennn,  Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Turin,  Copenhagen,  latter  that  the  Son  was  similar  to  the  Father  in 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities.  Ger-  essence,  but  not  identical  with  Him. 
many  numbers  6  homoeopathic  journals ;  £ng-  HOMS,  Hums,  or  Hems  (anc.  Emesa  or  Emit- 
land,  5  ;  France,  8 ;  Spain,  one ;  Italy,  2 ;  Den-  9a\  a  fortified  city  of  Syria,  90  ro.  N.  from  Da- 
mark,  one ;  and  homoeopathic  societies  are  mascus,  about  1  m.  from  the  river  Aasy  or  Oron- 
found  in  nearly  every  lai^e  town  in  Europe,  tes;  lat.  24®  17'  N.,  long.  87**  84  K;  pop.  about 
The  condition  of  homoeopathy  in  the  United  20,000,  including  7,000  Greek  Christians.  It  Is  a 
States  is  not  less  favorable.  It  was  introduced  prosperous  towiL  having  considerable  trade,  and 
in  1826  by  Dr.  Hans  B.Gram,  a  native  of  Bos-  manufactories  or  woollen,  cotton,  and  nlk  fabrics^ 
ton,  who  was  educated  as  aphysidin  in  Oopen-  and  of  gold  and  silver  thread.    The  houses  are 
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built  of  black  basalt,  and  many  of  the  streets  are 
paved  with  the  same  material.  In  pagan  times 
Emesa  was  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  temple 
of  the  son,  one  of  whose  priests,  Elagabalos,  was 
made  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  8d  century  by  the 
legions  ot  Syria.  Odenathus,  husband  of  Zeno- 
bia,  the  renowned  queen  of  Palmyra,  was  mur- 
dered in  this  oit^  in  266,  and  Zenobia  herself 
was  vanquished  m  its  vicinity,  in  278,  by  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  The  philosopl^er  Longinus 
was  a  native  of  Emesa,  and  was  on  a  visit  there 
when  Zenobia  met  him  and  appointed  him  her 
instructor  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature. 
HONDURAS  (Sp.  "depths/'  probably  in  al- 
lusion  to  the  broken  character  of  the  surface), 
a  republic  of  Central  America,  formerly  a  prov- 
ince of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  bounded 
N.  and  £.  by  the  bfty  of  Honduras  and  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  8.  by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  from 
which  it  is  separated  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  by  the  river  Wuiks  or  Segovia,  S.  W.  by 
the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  and  N.  W.  by 
Guatemala.  The  republic  lies  wholly  between 
lat.  18°  10'  and  16°  N.,  and  long.  83°  11'  and 
89°  80'  W.  Its  area  is  about  42,000  sq.  m. 
The  political  divisions  of  Honduras  are  7,  viz. : 
the  departments  of  Comayagua,  Tegucigalpa, 
Choluteca,  Santa  Barbara,  Gracias,  Yoro,  and 
Oiancho.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  capital, 
area,  and  ponulation  of  each,  as  also  the  aggre- 
gate area  and  population  of  the  state,  as  deduced 
from  the  best  and  latest  authorities  and  obser- 
vations : 
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Capital,  Cumayagua. — The  jKjrts  of  Honduras,  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  are  Truxillo,  Omoo,  and  Port 
Cortes,  formerly  Caballos.  The  last  was  once 
the  most  important,  but  was  abandoned  during 
the  epoch  of  the  buccaneers  for  the  smaller  one 
of  Omoa,  6  m.  to  the  W.  On  the  Pacific,  in  the 
bay  of  Fonseca,  the  republic  has  two  ports,  San 
Lorenzo,  and  the  free  port  of  Amapala,  on  the 
island  of  Tigre,  which  has  a  fine  anchorage  and 
salubrious  climate.  The  bay  of  Fonsoca,  some- 
times called  Golfo  de  Amapala  or  Conchagua, 
is  one  of  the  finest  ports,  or  rather  collection 
of  ports,  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent It  is  upward  of  50  m.  in  greatest 
length,  by  about  80  m.  in  average  width.  The 
entrance  from  the  sea  is  18  m.  broad,  between 
the  volcanoes  of  Conchagua,  4,800  feet  high,  and 
Coseouina,  8,500  feet  high.  Two  considerable 
islands,  Conchaguita  and  Mianguira,  lie  across 
this  entrance,  dividing  it  into  three  channels,  all 
practicable  for  the  Litest  ships,  and  serving  also 
to  protect  the  interior  ^f  the  bay  from  the  swell 
of  the  sea.    The  three  ttatea  of  San  Salvador, 


Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  toach  on  this  bay, 
but  the  latter  state  has  by  far  the  largest  front- 
age on  it.  Honduras  has  a  coast  line  of  about 
400  m.  on  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  extending  Arom  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Tinto  to  that  of  the  Rio  Segovia,  and  of  60  m.  on 
the  bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacmo  side.  It  em- 
braces the  islands  of  Tigre,  Sacate  Grande,  and 
Gueguensi,  lying  in  the  latter  bay,  and  claims 
those  of  Ruatan  and  its  dependencies,  Guantga, 
Utila,  Helena,  Barbaretta,  and  Morat,  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  which  form  a  British  colony 
under  the  name  of  the  Bay  Islands.  The  rivers 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  large 
size.  The  ChameUcon,  Ulna,  Aguan  or  Roman, 
Tinto,  Patuca,  and  Segovia,  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Choluteca,  Nacaome,  and  Groas- 
ooran,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  are  most 
important  The  Ulua  is  largest,  and  drains 
nearly  i  of  the  entire  area  of  the  republic.  It 
Is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  70  m.  fh>m  its 
mouth.  The  Aguan  or  Roman  river,  about  150 
m.  long,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sulaco,  and 
fidls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  a  little  £.  of 
Truxillo.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  river  Man- 
gualil,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  gold  wash- 
ings. It  is  said  to  be  navigable  by  boats  of 
light  draft  for  80  m.  above  its  mouth.  The 
river  Choluteca,  about  150  m.  long,  is  the 
largest  stream  of  Central  America  fiedling  into 
the  Pacific,  excepting  the  river  Lempa.  It  rises 
in  the  Lepaterique  mountains,  and  describes 
nearly  a  circle  beiore  reaching  the  sea.  Its  val- 
ley expands  into  broad  and  rich  alluvial  plains 
as  it  approaches  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  Honduras 
has  but  one  large  lake,  that  of  Yojoa  or  Tau- 
lebe,  remarkable  for  its  great  elevation  and  the 
number  of  its  subterranean  outlets. — Honduras 
is  traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills, 
radiating  from  the  Cordilleras.  This  great 
chain  does  not,  however,  approach  within  50  or 
60  m.  of  the  Pacific,  viewed  from  which  it  pre- 
sents the  general  appearance  of  a  great  natural 
wall,  with  a  lower  range  of  mountains,  relieved 
by  volcanic  peaks  of  wonderful  regularity  of 
outline,  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  general 
direction  of  the  true  Cordilleras,  or  great  divid* 
ing  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  one  ocean  from  those  falling  into  the  other, 
is  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  In  the  department  of 
Gracias  it  sends  off  a  dependent  range,  which 
at  the  point  of  separation  is  called  the  moun- 
tains of  Merendon,  afterward  Grita,  and  nearer 
the  coast  the  mountains  of  Espiritu  Santo.  On 
the  coast  itself,  where  it  attains  the  height  of 
from  7,000  to  9,000  feet,  it  is  called  the  moun- 
tains  of  Omoa.  Along  its  N.  base  flows  the 
great  river  Motagua,  and  fQong  iu  S.  base  the 
Chamelicon.  Followinc  the  course  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  wo  find  it,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  the  mountains  of  Merendon,  spreading  out 
in  a  tangled  mass  or  knot  of  mountains,  called  the 
mountains  of  Selaque.  Intermediately  lies  the 
plain  or  boUtm  of  Sensenti,  80  m.  long  by  from 
15  to  20  m.  wide,  with  only  one  narrow  outlet, 
throogh  whioh  it  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Higoito 
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or  Talgoa.  The  rooantains  of  Selaqae  constitate  which  at  the  epochs  of  diange  fbll  in  showers, 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  elevation  in  Hon*  are  much  heavier  tiian  tiiose  which  prevfdl  in 
dnras,  their  sommits  rising  to  the  height  of  be-  the  United  States  and  in  Earope,  so  that  in  a 
tween  8,000  and  10,000  feet  The  valley  of  few  minutes  the  earth  is  covered  with  water, 
Rio  Mcjicote  intervenes  between  these  monn-  yet  they  do  not  generally  last  for  more  than 
tains  and  the  scarcely  inferior  ones  of  Pnca,  and  naif  an  hour,  and  in  a  brief  space  the  suriiace 
the  terraced  mountains  of  Opalaca  and  Intiba-  becomes,  to  all  appearance,  as  dry  as  if  no  rain 
cat,  with  their  truncated  summits  and  elevated  had  fallen. — ^The  productions  of  Honduras  are  as 
plains.  Next  in  order  comes  the  valley  of  the  various  as  its  altitudes  and  temperature.  On 
Rio  Santa  Barbara,  followed  by  the  holson  of  the  alluvions  of  the  coast  the  staples  of  the 
Otoro,  separated  from  the  great  plain  of  Gomay-  tropics  flourish,  while  on  the  high  grounds  of 
agua  by  a  group  of  mountains  known  as  the  the  interior  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  tem- 
Montecillos.  This  plain  completely  interrupts  perate  zone  are  produced.  Mahogany,  rose- 
the  chain  of  the  Ck>rdilleras,  and  with  the  val-  wood,  logwood,  fustic,  lignum-vitce,  and  other 
ley  of  the  Rio  Humuya  extending  from  it  north-  precious  woods  are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
ward  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  the  Rio  Goas-  while  the  pine  and  oak  abound  in  the  interior, 
coron,  southward  to  the  Pacific,  it  forms  a  great  Sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  cacao,  pimento,  sugar  cane, 
transverse  valley  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  tobacco,  the  indigo  plant,  and  cocMneal  are  all 
It  has  an  extreme  length  of  40  m.,  and  a  gen-  indigenous,  as  are  also  numerous  trees  pro- 
eral  width  of  from  5  to  20  ra.  Passing  the  plain  ducing  gums  and  resins,  including  the  gum 
of  Comayagua,  the  Cordilleras  are  resumed  in  arable,  copaiba,  liquidamber,  dragon^s  blood, 
a  great  mass  of  high  mountains,  known  toward  caoutchouc,  annotto,  &c. — ^In  mineral  resources 
the  N.  as  the  mountains  of  Ck>mayagua,  and  on  Honduras  ranks  first  of  all  the  states  of  Central 
the  S.  as  the  mountains  of  Lepaterique.  Beside  America.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  con- 
these,  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  re-  dition  of  the  country,  mining  enterprise  has 
public,  is  a  group  of  lofty  mountains  called  greatly  declined.  Silver  ores  are  abundant  and 
mountains  of  Sulaco.  The  N.  coast  of  Hondu-  valuable,  the  metal  being  found  in  combination 
ras  presents  a  diversified  surface.  A  portion  is  with  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  in  a  few  instances 
flat  and  penetrated  by  lagoons,  but  generally  it  is  with  antimony.  Gold  mines  are  common ;  but 
undulating,  or  takes  the  form  of  successive  table-  most  of  the  gold  obtained  is  washed  from  the 
lands  of  varying  elevations.  Topographically,  sands  of  the  rivers  of  the  departments  of  OlaUi- 
theroforo,  the  country  has  the  greatest  diversity  cho,  Yoro,  and  Santa  Barbara.  There  are  also 
of  surface  and  of  elevation;  broad  alluvions,  far-  rich  mines  of  copper,  the  ores  in  all  cases  con- 
tile  valleys,  wide  and  elevated  plains,  and  moun-  taining  a  considerable  4)roportion  of  silver, 
tains  terraced  to  their  summits,  afiTording  almost  The  copper  ores  of  Gracias  yield  58  per  cent, 
every  possible  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  pro-  and  those  of  Olancho  80  per  cent  of  the  pure 
duction. — ^The  temperature  is  highest  on  the  N.  metal.  Iron  ores  are  common,  but  none  of  the 
and  £.  coasts,  and  lowers  rapidly  as  we  advance  mines  of  this  metal  are  worked,  except  those  of 
inland.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  at  the  Agalteca  in  the  department  of  Tegucigalpa, 
port  of  Truxillo,  for  the  year  1840-^41,  was  from  They  are  highly  magnetic,  and  are  forged  with- 
62°  to  86°  F. ;  in  Omoa,  for  1848,  from  62°  to  out  smelting.  Zinc  occurs  in  various  combina- 
91°,  the  mean  average  for  the  year  being  79°.  tions,  and  superior  ores  of  this  metal  are  found 
The  fall  of  rain  for  the  same  period  was  47.2  in  the  islands  of  Ruatan  and  Guanfua.  Anti- 
inches,  or  but  little  more  than  i  of  the  average  mony  and  tin  also  exist  Brown  cod  has  been 
rain  fall  under  the  tropics,  as  computed  in  the  discovered  in  various  localities  and  large  beds 
tables  of  Prof.  Johnston.  In  the  central  parts  exist  iip  the  valley  of  Sensenti,  department  of 
of  the  state,  and  on  the  Pacific  declivity  of  the  Gracias.  The  opal  mines  of  Gracias  ore  exten- 
Cordilleros,  the  rain  fall  is  less,  and  the  average  sively  worked.  An  abundance  of  fine  limestone 
temperature  considerably  lower.  What  are  called  is  scattered  over  the  state,  and  vast  quarries  of 
the  seasons,  here  as  elsewhere  under  the  tropicsj  a  superior  marble  occur  near  Port  Cortes. — The 
are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry.  The  dry  cattle  of  Honduras  constitute  at  present  its  most 
season,  or  summer,  may  be  said  to  commence  obvious  source  of  wealth.  The  open  character 
on  the  coast  in  December  and  terminate  in  of  the  interior  country,  and  its  vast  savannas 
June,  the  remaining  months  constituting  the  covered  with  unfailing  verdure,  are  circum- 
rainy  season  or  winter.  But  the  dry  season  has  stances  favorable  for  the  increase  of  this  kind 
really  a  duration  of  but  8  months,  February,  of  property  to  an  indefinite  extent. — ^The  fauna 
March,  and  April ;  the  rainy  season  an  equal  .  corresponds  with  the  intermediate  geographical 
number,  July,  August,  and  September.  Between  '  position  of  the  state,  partaking  of  the  character 
these  periods  the  rains  are  intermittent,  alter-  of  that  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  South 
nating  with  days  and  often  weeks  of  dry  weath-  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  semi-tropical 
er.  On  both  coasts  heavy  dews  fall  during  the  dbtricts  of  Mexico  on  the  other.  Thus  we  find 
night,  so  that  vegetation  is  always  luxuriant,  the  ant-eaters  of  the  Orinoco  on  its  northern 
But  on  the  more  elevated  central  plateaus,  where  and  eastern  coasts,  and  the  gray  squirrel  of  the 
the  latitude  exceeds  8,000  feet,  the  dews  are  northern  regions  among  the  forests  of  the  inte- 
slight,  and  the  nights  are  nearly  as  dry  as  the  rior.  The  deer,  peccary, waree(«ti«^fii«ri0«72n9), 
days.     Although   the  rains,  eBpecially  those  tapir,  manatee,  racooon,  ppoasom,  armadiUo^ 
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and  nuuij  Tarietiet  of  monkeys,  freqaent  the  itiye  habits.  The  elevated  districts  which  ^ey 
fbrests  and  Jangles  near  the  riTers  and  coasts ;  occupy  enable  them  to  cultivate  wheat,  pota- 
while  the  jaguar,  ocelot,  and  cougar  are  found  toes,  and  other  products  of  hijg^er  latitudes, 
ta  more  secluded  districts.  The  most  celebrated  They  all  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  but  their 
bird  is  the  queUsal  or  trogan  reiplendent^  found  forms  of  worship,  and  especially  their  music,  are 
in  the  mountains  of  Sulaco,  domayagua,  and  Me-  strongly  impressed  with  aboriginal  cbaracteris- 
rendon,  though  other  biids  peccdiar  to  both  trop-  tics. — ^Honduras  has  some  remarkable  aborigi- 
ical  and  temperate  dimates  abound.  Alligators  nal  monuments  and  remains,  of  which  the  best 
are  found  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  iguana  known  and  probably  the  most  important  are 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  from  8  to  4  feet  those  of  Oopan,  in  the  department  of  Gracios, 
The  insect  most  dreaded  in  the  country  is  the  near  the  frontier  of  Guatemala.  They  consist 
langasta  or  ehaptjUin,  a  kind  of  grasshopper  or  lo-  of  several  vast  pyramidal  structures,  of  which 
eust  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  which  at  mtervals  the  teoeaUu  of  Mexico  may  be  taken  as  the 
afflicts  the  entire  country,  destroying  all  vegeta-  type,  with  remains  of  various  edifices  of  stone, 
tion. — ^The  population  is  mostly  Indian,  and  in  But  the  most  interesting  relics  are  a  number  of 
some  districts  it  is  hard  to  say  whetner  the  gigantic  monoliths,  elaborately  sculptured,  and 
whites  have  assimilated  roost  to  the  aborigines  in  loaded  with  hieroglyphic  or  symbolical  figures, 
habits  of  life,  or  the  Indians  most  to  the  whites.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  these 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  between  the  ruins  are  those  of  the  town  of  Oopan,  destroyed 
river  Roman  and  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  compris-  by  Hernando  de  Chavez  in  1580 ;  but  a  mann- 
ing an  area  of  16,000  sq.  m.,  is  almost  exclusive-  script  of  the  licenciado  Palacios,  auditor  of 
ly  occupied  by  independent  tribes,  known  un-  Guatemala,  written  in  1576,  gives  an  account 
der  the  genend  names  of  Xicaques  and  Payas.  of  the  ruins,  which  were  then  very  nearly  in 
Portions  of  these  have  accepted  the  Roman  their  present  condition.  Palacios  was  unable  to 
Catholic  faith,  and  live  in  good  understanding  learn  of  any  but  the  vaguest  traditions  concem- 
with  their  white  neighlK>r8.  Occasionally  ing  their  origin;  these  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
small  parties  come  down  to  the  coast,  to  work  ancient  city  was  built  by  a  powerful  lord  who 
in  the  mahogany  cuttings,  and  procure  articles  came  from  the  direction  of  Yucatan,  and  who 
of  steel  and  iron.  When  their  engagements  are  afterward  returned  to  his  native  country,  leav* 
concluded,  they  quickly  return  to  their  homes,  ing  the  city  he  had  built  deserted.  The  hiero- 
They  are  described  as  *^  having  long  black  hair,  glyphical  representations  found  on  the  monu- 
hangjng  over  their  shoulders,  very  broad  faces,  ments  of  Oopan  are  identical  with  those  of 
smaU  eyes,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  sad-  Palenque  and  the  ancient  Central  American 
ness  and  docility,  which  prepossesses  the  be-  MSS.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Chamelicon, 
holder  in  their  fiivor.^'  They  are  all  cultivators  and  also  in  the  great  plain  of  Sensenti,  are  sim- 
of  the  soil,  and  arc  only  secondarily  hunters  and  ilar  remains,  but  in  a  more  ruined  condition, 
fishers.  The  coast  around  Carataska  lagoon.  Near  Comayagua,  the  capital  of  the  state,  in 
and  near  Cape  Gracias,  was  for  many  years  oc-  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  the  same  name,  are 
cupied  by  a  mixed  race  of  negroes  and  Indians,  other  monuments,  conspicuous  among  which 
best  known  as  sambos  or  sambo  Mosquitos,  is  the  fortified  hill  of  Tenampua,  covered  with 
corresponding  generally  with  the  people  of  ruins. — Very  few  data  exist  for  calculating 
the  Mosquito  coast.  Hut  of  late  years  they  either  the  amount  or  value  of  the  industriid 
have  been  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  more  products  of  Honduras.  The  entire  industry  of 
vigorous  race  of  the  Caribs,  who  are  spreading  the  country  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Its  exports 
rapidly  along  the  entire  N.  coast  of  Honduras,  consist  chiefly  of  bullion,  maliogany,  hides. 
These  are  the  descendants  of  the  Caribs  of  San  sarsaparilla,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  a  small  amount 
Vincent,  one  of  the  IxKJwafd  islands,  who  were  of  indigo.  The  annual  value  of  thcso  exports 
deported  by  the  English,  to  the  number  of  may  be  estimated  approximately  as  follows: 
6,000,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Rnatan,  in  Baiiion  |400  ooo 
1796.  They  are  now  estimated  to  number  be-  Mah«»ainy  and  other  wooiis  .* . .  snoiooo 
tween  20,000  and  80,000.    They  are  active,  in-          V»^^* LV,' ,: J^XS 

•1..        '         ,  -1*.        k  4.'  elL  Hides,  saTMparilU,  Ac 800,000 

dustrious,  and  provident.    A  portion  of  them  »~   -•  ' 

have  a  mixture  of  negro  blood,  and  are  hence  ToUl |i,i25,ooo 

called  the  black  Caribs.    They  still  retain  their  The  value  of  the  import**  of  the  state  is  also  to 

original  language,  which  is  the  true  Carib  of  a  great  degree  conject\iral,  owing  to  the  fact 

the  island?*,  although  most  if  not  all  of  them  that  the  customs,  at  several  of  the  j)orts,  are 

speak  Spanish  as  well  as  a  little  English.   They,  farmed  out  to  individuals.    The  number  of  ves- 

profess  the  Catholic  religion,  but  they  are  polyg-  sels  entering  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Omoa  and 

amists,  and  retain  many  of  their  native  rites  Truxillo,  with  their  tonnage,  Arc,  for  the  year 

and  superstitions.     They  work  in  gangs  of  from  1856,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  tahlo : 
80to5Umen,under  the  direction  of  a  **  captain"  rx^^  v«^i..       tmomit*. 

chosen  from  amtmg  themselves.     In  the  moun-  iiondurM 6i  2.«2o 

tains  of  the  departments  of  Gracias,  Comayagua,  SplSuh  .'.'.'.*.".'.'.' '.  *. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.  *. ". ! '. '.  1«  ^<s 

and  Choluteca,  there  are  a  number  of  purely  American*.".'.!'..!!..!.*........!...!    9  i,674 

Indian  towns,  in  which  the  inhabitants  retain  ^**^ _f  ^^ 

their  ancient  langmiges  and  many  of  their  prim-  Toui us  t.cso 
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The  valae  of  the  cargoes  of  the  yeflseb  enn-  feet  above  the  sea^  but  is  reached  bj  constant 

merated  in  this  table,  according  to  official  re-  ascents  from  both  oceans.    The  heaviest  gradi- 

toma,  was  (294,255.    In  1854  the  valne  of  the  ents  are  95  feet  to  the  mile.    The  estimated  cost 

cargoes  received  at  these  two  ports  was  $685,-  of  the  work,  for  a  continnoos  nulway  from  sea 

594.    Since  then,  however,  toe  trade  of  the  to  sea,  is  $10,615,000;   or  from  the  head  of 

country  has  mainly  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  navigation  on  the  Ulna  river  to  the  PadAo, 

The  imports  of  the  state  at  large  may  be  esti-  $8,104,000.     It  is  proposed  to  terminate  the 

mated  at  little  short  of  $1,000,000,  chiefly  from  railway  on  the  island  of  Sacate  Grande,  whidi 

Great  Britain.    A  great  obstacle  to  the  devel-  is  only  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  creek, 

opment  of  Hondnras  is  the  want  of  roads.    At  easily  bridged.    The  depth  of  water  in  frt>nt  is 

S resent  these  are  mere  mule  paths,  often  con-  from  6  to  20  fiithoms,  and  Uie  channel,  connect- 
Qcted,  to  avoid  large  and  rapid  streams,  over  ing  with  the  open  sea,  has  a  depth  thronghoat 
steep  and  high  monntaiDs,  where  they  are  nar-  of  not  less  than  5  fathoms.  The  charter  of  the 
row,  abrupt,  and  dangerous.  The  loads  carried  Honduras  railway  is  for  a  period  of  70  years 
by  mules  are  necessanly  light,  and  the  expense  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  whidi  must 
of  transportation  is  so  great  as  effectually  to  pro-  be  finished  by  the  year  1869.  The  ports  at  its 
hibit  the  exportation  of  bulky  products  except  extremities  are  to  be  constituted  free  ports,  and 
from  places  near  the  coast.  All  articles  of  im-  all  goods  and  passengers  may  pass  over  the 
portation  also,  which  cannot  be  packed  on  road  when  completed  free  from  government 
mules,  require  to  be  transported  on  the  shoul-  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  without  passports.  It 
ders  of  men ;  and  the  pianos,  mirrors,  and  other  is  cliumed  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
foreign  articles  of  bulk  and  value  in  use  in  the  railway  will  ctfect  a  saving,  as  compared  with 
larger  towns  of  the  interior,  have  all  been  car-  the  route  via  Panama,  between  New  York  and 
ried  in  like  manner  from  the  seaport  for  dis-  San  Francisco,  of  1,100  miles  in  distance,  and 
tances  varying  from  60  to  100  m.  The  ma-  from  5  to  7  days  in  time. — ^The  Roman  Catholio 
chinery  for  working  the  numerous  mines  of  the  is  the  only  religion  recognized  by  law  in  Hon- 
country,  in  an  adequate  manner,  is  also  ex-  dnras,  but  the  private  exercise  of  all  kinds  of 
eluded  for  the  same  reason. — ^As  soon  as  the  worship  is  allowed.  Both  at  the  time  of  the 
lack  of  a  water  communication  between  the  At-  independence  and  subsequently,  the  church 
lantic  and  Pacific  oceans  became  acknowledged,  throughout  Central  America  took  an  active 
the  attention  of  the  crown  of  Spain  was  directed  part  against  the  liberal  party  and  the  new  order 
toward  the  formation  of  an  artificial  channel,  or  of  things.  Ibe  consequence  was  the  abolition 
at  least  an  available  route  of  transit,  across  the  of  the  convents,  a  confiscation  of  the  estates 
intervening  continent  Within  40  years  after  belonging  to  them,  and  a  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  discovery,  all  the  great  lines  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  priesthood.  In  1832  the  publica- 
supposed  to  offer  facilities  for  interoceanic  com-  tion  of  papal  bulls  was  prohibited  throughout 
munication  had  been  carefully  traced,  and  their  Central  America,  and  religious  freedom  was  un- 
capabilities  very  accurately  pointed  out  Among  conditionally  proclaimed  by  the  federal  congress, 
these  was  a  route  through  Honduras,  between  Honduras  paiEsed  a  law  legitimatizing  the  chil- 
Pnerto  de  Caballos  (now  Port  Cortes)  and  the  dren  of  priests,  entitling  them  to  bear  the  names 
bay  of  Fonseca.  As  early  as  1540,  Alonso  de  and  inherit  the  property  of  their  fathers,  and 
Caceres,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Alvarado,  the  dechuing  the  cohabitation  of  priests  with  wo- 
oonqueror  of  Guatemala,  founded  the  city  of  men  to  be  an  evidence  of  marriage  in  every 
Comayagna,  the  present  capital  of  Honduras,  in  legal  sense,  and  subjecting  them  to  all  its  re- 
obedience  to  instructions  '^  to  find  out  an  eligible  sponsibilities.  These  measures  have  since  been 
situation  for  a  town  midway  between  the  two  modified,  but  the  church  is  still  supported  by 
seas.*'  In  1586  the  celebrated  Italian  engineer  voluntary  contributions,  with  a  small  annual 
Battista  Antonelli,  the  builder  of  ti^e  More  at  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  state. — Hon- 
Havana,  and  of  the  original  castle  of  San  Juan  duras  has  two  nuiversities,  in  Comayagna  «nd 
de  Ulua  at  Vera  Cruz,  was  sent  to  America  to  Tegucigalpa.  They  have  nominally  professor- 
make  a  new  survey  of  the  route  in  question,  ships  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  but  in  fact 
This  he  effected,  in  coxjunction  with  one  Juan  their  course  of  instruction  is  little  in  advance 
do  Texada,  and  their  joint  report  still  exists  of  that  of  the  common  schools  of  the  United 
among  the  archives  of  tiie  Indies  in  Seville.  In  States.  On  a  very  liberal  estimate,  there  may 
1854^  Mr.  £.  G.  Squier,  at  the  h^d  of  a  small  be  400  schools  in  the  state,  with  an  average  of 
corps  of  engineers,  undertook  a  reconnoissance  25  pupils  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  10,000  pupils 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  of  all  classes.  There  are  no  libraries  in  the  state 
feasibility  of  a  railway  from  sea  to  sea.  More  worthy  of  mention,  nor,  beside  the  government 
thorough  surveys  were  subsequently  made,  a  official  gazette,  any  newspapers. — ^The  govem- 
chartcr  obtained  from  the  government  of  Hon-  ment  is  a  republic  Each  department  is  snb- 
duras,  and  a  company  organized  to  build  the  divided  into  districts,  and  is  governed  by  an 
road.  Starting  firom  Port  Cortes,  on  the  At-  officer  i^pointed  by  the  central  government, 
lantic,  the  distance,  in  a  right  line  to  the  bay  who  bears  the  title  of  je/e  politico,  or  polit- 
of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  is  162  statute  miles,  leaf  chiefl  Each  department  is  entitled  to  one 
Following  the  line  of  the  proposed  road,  the  dis-  senator  and  two  deputies.  Senators  must  be 
tance  is  205  miles.    The  summit  level  is  2,956  80  years  of  age,  and  proprietors  to  the  value 
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of  $1,000,  or  members  of  some  liberal  profee-  after  reoeiving  tLe  anbmission  of  the  neighbor- 

Bion.    Depnties  mnst  be  25  years  of  age,  and  iog  chiefe,  he  fomided  the  ancient  dty,  now  the 

possessed  of  property  to  the  valae  of  ^00,  or  port  of  Tmzillo.  He  also  fomided  a  town  which 

in  the  exercise  of  some  profession  or  art  which  he  named  Natividad,  at  Puerto  Oaballoe  (Port 

yields  that  annual  retmm.    The  president  most  Oortes),  '•*'  because,^*  in  his  own  language  to  the 

be  a  native  of  Central  America,  a  citizen  of  the  king  of  Spain,  it  was  ^*  the  best  part  on  all  the 

republic  for  5  years,  82  years  of  age,  and  a  pro-  coast  of  Tierra  Firma  yet  discovered.''    Not 

Enetor  of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $5,000.  He  long  afterward,  what  is  now  known  as  Central 

olds  his  office  for  4  years,  and  is  incapable  of  America  was  organized  as  a  dependency  of  the 

serving  for  two  consecutive  terms.    The  mem-  Spanish  crown  under  the  name  of  Audienda  de 

hers  of  bis  cabinet  have  a  seat  ex  officio  in  the  las  Confines,  and  the  seat  of  the  andiencia  was 

legislature,  but  are  not  entitled  to  vote.    The  fixed  at  Gracias  d  Dios  in  Honduras,  whence  it 

g resident  has  an  absolute  veto.  The  executive  was  afterwu^  transferred  to  Guatemala.  Since 
I  surrounded  by  an  intermediate  body,  called  the  revolution  whidi  resulted  in  its  separation 
a  council  of  state,  which  has  all  the  powers  of  from  Spain  in  1821,  Honduras  has  shared  the  vi- 
the  legislature,  subject  to  its  revision  whenever  cissituaes  of  the  other  Central  American  states, 
that  body  meets.  Every  male  citizen  over  21  but  owing  to  its  physical  features  it  has  suf- 
years  of  age  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  fered  less  from  exterior  violence  than  the  neigh- 
suffrage  ;  but  the  constitution  provides  that  af-  boring  republics.  A  claim  was  set  up  some 
ter  1870  the  right  to  vote  "shall  be  limited  to  years  ago  by  Great  Britain  to  a  considerable 
such  only  as  may  then  be  able  to  read  and  write."  portion  of  the  coast  of  Honduras,  from  Cape 
Ail  persons  accused  of  crime  must  be  examined  Comorin  or  Cape  Honduras,  a  few  miles  K  of 
within  48  hours  after  their  arrest,  and  the  Judge  the  port  of  Tmxillo,  to  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios, 
must  decide  on  their  liberation  or  detention  on  behalf  of  the  supposititious  '^  king  of  Mosqui- 
within  the  next  24  hours.  Capital  pj^nishment  to."  This  claim  was  abandoned  by  the  terms 
is  not  allowed ;  and  no  known  case  of  murder  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
has  occurred  in  the  republic  since  the  abolition  Honduras,  bearing  date  Aug.  26,  1856 ;  and,  al- 
of  punishment  by  death.  The  national  revenue  though  the  convention  was  never  ratified,  it 
amounts  to  about  $300,000,  a  large  part  of  may  nevertheless  be  accepted  as  a  surrender 
which  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  domestic  of  preexisting  pretensions, 
rum,  which  is  a  government  monopoly. — lion-  HONDURAB,  Bat  of,  a  large  triangular 
duras  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  body  of  water,  an  arm  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
when  sailing  on  his  4th  voyage ;  and  it  was  here,  Iving  between  the  republic  of  Honduras  and 
at  the  point  named  by  him  Punta  de  Casinas  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  It  is  remarkable  for 
(now  Cabo  de  Honduras),  that  he  first  set  foot  its  great  depth  of  water,  which  is  assigned  by 
on  the  American  continent.  He  coasted  along  some  writers  as  originating  the  name  Honduras 
its  shores  to  the  eastward,  and  finally  after  great  (Sp.  hondura^  depth),  subsequently  applied  to  a 
difficulty  and  danger,  in  consequence  of  adverse  portion  of  the  mainland.  The  S.  W.  portion 
winds  and  currents,  reached  a  point  where  the  of  the  bay,  penetrating  into  the  continent,  be- 
coost,  abruptly  trending  to  the  southward,  twccn  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  is  known  as 
fonued  a  capo,  to  which,  in  gratitude  for  his  the  bay  of  Amatique.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
safety,  ho  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Gracias  d  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  the  bay  is  studded  with 
Dios,  **  Capo  Thanks  to  God."  In  1524  Cortes  coral  cays  or  keys,  which  form  an  almost  contin- 
despatched  one  of  his  captains,  Christoval  de  nous  line,  at  a  distance  of  10  to  25  m.  from  the 
Olid,  from  Mexico  to  Honduras,  then  called  shore,  and  act  as  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater 
Higueras  or  Hihueras  (sometimes  Ybueros).  to  to  the  continent.  It  was  in  the  smooth  water 
make  an  establishment  there  in  his  name ;  but  behind  these  cays  that  the  buccaneers,  well  ac- 
Olid  evincing  a  disposition  to  set  up  authority  ouainted  with  the  intricate  channels  between 
on  4iis  own  account,  Cortes  sent  an  armament,  tnem,  found  refuge  against  the  attacks  of  the 
under  the  command  of  his  own  cousin,  Fran-  Spani.^h  fleets.  Approach  to  the  peninsula  is 
Cisco  de  las  Casas,  to  replace  him,  or,  if  occa-  at  all  times  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  many 
sion  should  require,  reduce  him  to  obedience,  vessels,  proceeding  to  the  English  establishment 
Before  the  result  of  this  expedition  became  of  Balize,  are  annually  lost  in  endeavoring  to 
known,  and  inspired  by  accounts  of  great  and  reach  the  coast.  The  most  danjrerous  reefs  or 
rich  kingdoms  in  that  direction,  Cortes  resolved  banks  are  those  of  Chinchorro,  or  the  Northern 
himself  to  march  into  Honduras,  overland.  He  Triangles.  The  bay  on  the  side  of  Honduras, 
started  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  however,  is  open,  the  water  deep,  and  navi- 
SpanUh  troops  and  Indian  auxiliaries,  from  the  gation  only  impeded  by  the  group  of  islands 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  boldly  entered  the  known  as  the  Bay  islands,  which  nevertheless 
vast  and  unknown  wilderness  which  intervened  are  high,  and  easily  avoided  by  mariners.  The 
between  Mexico  and  the  country  of  which  he  waters  of  the  bay  are  generally  tranquil,  and 
was  in  search.  For  two  years  he  struggled  storms  are  seldom  known,  except  during  the 
among  deep  morasses,  broad  and  almost  im-  prevalence  of  the  northers  in  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
passable  rivers,  and  high  and  desert  mountifins.  co,  which  sometimes  sweep  over  it,  but  with 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  reached  the  point  diminished  force.  Few  of  the  cyclones  of  the 
where  Columbus  made  his  first  landing,  and  tnere,  Antilles  reach  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
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HOKDURAS,  BsmBH,  a  name  often  given  pared  in  Bohemia,  and  fnrnish  with  those  from 

to  the  English  establishment  of  Balize,  and  gen-  Katishon  the  chief  supply  of  these  utensils  for 

erallj  preserved  in  the  royal  and  parliamentary  Jewellers.    The  Bohemian  stones  contain  silioa 

documents  referring  to  it.    This  establishment  79  per  cent.,  water  14^  alumina  1,  lime  1,  iron 

is  separated  from  Honduras  proper  by  the  re-  4.    Many  other  varieties  of  hones,  chiefly  from 

pubho  of  Guatemala.     The  British  authority  English  localities,  are  noticed  in  Holtzapffel's 

over  it  was  confirmed  and  established  by  treaty  work  on  '^  Mechanical  Manipulations." 

between  Great  Britain  and  Guatemala,  s^ed  HONE,  William,  an  English  author  and  pub- 

U&j  1, 1859,  with  the  following  limits :  "  From  lisher,  bom  in  Bath  in  1779,  died  in  Tottenham, 

the  river  Uondo  on  the  N.  to  the  river  Sarstoon  Nov.  6,  1842.    At  the  age  of  10  he  was  placed 

on  the  S.,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  with  an  attorney  in  London,  but  after  the  ex- 

Garbutt's  falls  on  the  river  Balize,  that  merid-  piration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  abandoned  the 

ian  to  constitute  the  W.  boundary,  from  its  point  law,  was  married,  and  in  1800  set  up  as  a  book- 

of  intersection  with  the  river  Sarstoon  to  its  seller,  with  a  circulating  library,  in  Lambeth 

point  of  intersection  with  the  river  Hondo."  Walk.    During  the  next  16  or  17  years  of  his 

These  limits  comprise  a  district  of  about  200  m.  life  he  experienced  a  succession  of  vicissitudes, 

in  length  by  60  m.  in  average  width,  or  an  area  Having  no  talent  for  business,  he  repeatedly 

of  not  far  from  12,000  sq.  m.    (See  Bauze.)  became  bankrupt,  failed  in  almost  every  enter- 

HONE,  a  stone  of  fine  grit,  used  for  sharpen-  prise  he  undertook,  and  was  obliged  at  the  same 
ing  the  edges  of  steel  instruments,  and  also  for  time  to  support  a  large  family.  In  1817,  how- 
perishing  the  surfaces  of  hard  materials.  It  is  ever,  he  brought  himself  into  great  notoriety 
usually  of  slaty  structure,  and  comes  from  some  by  the  series  of  politiccd  satires  entitled  ^^The 
of  the  strata  of  the  metamorphio  slates.  Tal-  Political  House  that  Jack  built,"  ^^The  Man  in 
cose  slate  of  the  finer  varieties  oflen  affords  a  the  Moon,"  "  The  Queen^s  Matrimonial  Ladder," 
shfu^)  and  fine  grit,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  "A  Slap  at  Slop,"  "The  Political  Showman," 
delicate  grains  of  silica  of  which  it  is  princi-  "  Non  Mi  Ricordo,"  &c,  some  of  which,  with 
pally  composed.  Upon  this  intermixture  of  the  aid  of  Cruikshank^s  illustrations,  reached  a 
sharp  particles  with  some  softer  material,  and  sale  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  Among 
fr^eaom  from  all  coarse  substances  which  give  these  were  several  in  the  nature  of  parodies  on 
irregularity  to  the  texture  of  the  stone,  the  ex-  various  parts  of  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
oellence  of  hones  depends.  The  best  of  the  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  which  Hone 
class  are  the  famous  Turkey  oil  stones,  which  was  tried  on  8  separate  indictments  in  Dec. 
contain  72  per  cent,  of  silica,  18.38  of  lime,  10.88  1817.  He  defended  himself  with  great  skill, 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  8.88  of  alumina ;  the  lime  and  was  acquitted  in  each  instance.  His  "  Three 
and  carbonic  acid  being  in  the  proportions  to  Trials,"  describing  the  proceedings  on  this  oo- 
form  the  soft  mineral  calcareous  spar,  which  casion,  went  through  19  editions  before  the 
however  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  other  close  of  1818.  His  friends  attempted  to  set  him 
ingredients,  that  the  whole  constitutes  a  mass  up  in  business  as  a  book  auctioneer,  but  in  a 
of  apparently  perfectly  homogeneous  structure,  few  years  he  found  himself  the  inmate  of  the 
Holtzapfifel,  who  follows  Mr.  Knight  in  his  paper  King's  Bench  prison,  where,  during  a  confine- 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  ment  of  about  8  yeara,  he  edited  and  published 
voL  1.,  separates  the  Turkey  oil  stone  from  the  his  "  Every  Day  Book"  (2  vols.  8vo..  1826-'7),  hia 
hones  because  of  its  not  possessing  a  slaty  struo-  "  Table  Book"  (8vo.,  1827-8),  and  "  Year  Book" 
ture.  As  a  whetstone  he  describes  it  as  surpass-  (8vo..  1829),  his  most  usefril  works,  and  those 
ing  every  other  known  substance,  abrading  the  by  wnich  he  wiU  be  longest  known.  Upon  hia 
bluest  steel,  and  being  so  close  and  compact  as  release  from  prison  he  attempted  to  establish 
to  resist  the  pressure  necessary  for  sharpening  himself  as  landlord  of  the  Grasshopper  coffee 
gravers  and  the  smallest  instruments.  It  is  house  in  Grace  Church  street,  but  froled  com* 
obtained  in  Smyrna,  to  which  place  it  is  brought  pletely.  Finally  he  joined  an  Independent 
from  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Arkansas  stone  church,  became  qualified  as  a  preacW,  and  offi- 
is  the  best  procured  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ciated  until  an  attack  of  paralysis  made  him  a 
much  used  here,  and  is  known  abroad.  Holtz-  confirmed  invalid.  Among  his  other  worka 
apffel  speaks  of  it  as  of  unequal  texture  and  were:  "Ancient  Mysteries  Described"  (8vo., 
cutting  dowly.  The  GiBrman  razor  hone  is  London,  1828) ;  an  edition  of  Strutt^s  "  Sports 
almost  everywhere  known  as  an  excellent  soft  and  Pastimes  of  the  English;"  and  "Early  Life 
whetstone  for  all  kinds  of  fine  cutlery.  It  is  and  Conversion  of  William  Hone." 
found  in  the  mountains  near  Ratisbon,  occurring  HONESDALE,  the  capital  of  Wayne  oo., 
as  a  yellow  vein  in  blue  slate,  sometimes  only  Penn.,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  at  the  con- 
an  inch  thick,  and  again  reaching  18  inches,  fluence  of  the  Lacka waxen  and  Dyberry  creeks, 
It  is  quarried  and  sawed  into  thin  slabs,  which  160  m.  N.  E.  from  Harrisburg,  and  16  m.  K 
are  usu^dly  cemented  upon  pieces  of  the  blue  from  Carbondale;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1850, 
slate.  At  the  same  locality  are  prepared  for  the  2,268;  in  1859,  about  6,000.  The  town  how- 
use  of  jewellers  thin  slips  of  blue  and  gray  pol-  ever  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cor- 
ielung  stones,  put  up  in  lengths  of  about  6  indies,  porate  borough,  and  in  1 850  had  a  population  of 
and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  4,004.  It  is  an  active  business  place,  and  the 
in  width.  Other  stones  for  similar  uses  are  pre-  centre  of  extensive  ooal-mining  operationi^ 
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whioh  are  oarried  on  ofaiefly  by  the  Delaware  eomb ;  older  honey  Is  yellowiah  and  reddish.  It 

and  Hudson  canal  eompany.    A  railroad  con«  is  freely  dissolved  in  oold  water,  and  in  this 

neots  it  with  Oarbondale  and  Scranton,  and  the  oondition  honey  undergoes  the  vinoos  fermen« 

Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  unites  it  with  the  tation.    Various  substances  are  introduced  into 

Hudson  river  at  Kingston*    A  plank  road  has  honey  to  add  to  its  weight  or  to  improve  its 

also  been  constructed  oromHonesdale  to  the  New  color.    Starch  is  most  commonly  eotfployed, 

York  and  Erie  railroad,  16  m.  distant  The  town  but  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  pipe  clay  are 

is  neatly  built,  and  in  1869  contained  9  churches  also  used.    The  presence  of  such  matters  may 

2  Baptist^  1  Episcopal,  2  German  Lutheran,  1  be  detected  by  dissolving  some  of  the  honey  in 

ethodist,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  warm  water,  and  letting  the  mixture  stand  for 

and  1  Hebrew),  an  academy,  a  lumk,  a  found-  the  depodt  to  fall,  when  its  character  may  be 

ery,  tanneries,  glass  works,  several  mills,  and  8  easily  ascertained.    The  different  sugars  are 

newroapor  offices.    It  is  n^idly  increasing  in  also  used  as  adulterants,  the  presence  of  all 

population  and  importance.  which  may  be  detected  either  by  microscopio 

HONET,  the  saccharine  juices  of  plants,  col-  obstt*vations  directed  to  the  forms  and  oompara- 

lected  by  bees  l^m  flowers,  and  deposited  by  tive  sizes  of  the  crystals,  or  to  the  presence  of 

them  in  the  waxen  cells  of  the  comb.    These  the  sugar  aoari,  oi  l^y  the  chemical  tests  also 

Juices  undergo  some  modification  in  the  honey  dted  with  the  others  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  his 

bag  of  the  bee ;  but  though  thdr  chemical  char-  work,  ^^  Adulterations  Detected.^'  Btardi  sugar, 

aoter  is  somewhat  changed,  they  still  retain  the  possessing  the  same  chemical  properties  as  tiie 

flavor,  and  to  some  extent  the  peculiar  proper-  sugar  of  honey,  cannot  be  detected ;  but  being 

ties  of  the  plants  from  which  they  were  collect-  often  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  lime  resulting 

ed.  Under  a  powerful  microscope  the  pollen  that  firom  the  materials  used  in  its  preparation,  the 

was  mixed  with  the  juices  may  be  detected  in  presence  of  this  is  an  indication  of  adulteration 

the  honey,  and  even  referred  to  the  particular  with  starch  sugar.    From  the  remotest  times 

kind  of  plant  to  which  it  belonged.    The  prev-  honey  has  been  employed  as  an  article  of  food ; 

alenoe  of  certain  varieties  may  determine  what  and  to  the  ancients  m  the  absence  of  susar,  it  was 

■ort  of  localities — gardens,  woods,  or  mountains  of  greater  importance  than  to  the  moderns.    A 

— have  been  most  frequented  by  the  bees,  flow-  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  was  to  them  a 

era  of  sweet  perfume  impart  agreeable  odor  and  region  abounding  in  the  chief  necessaries  of  life, 

flavor  to  the  honey ;  so  that  the  product  of  — ^As  an  article  of  diet  and  of  medicine,  honey 

some  districts  is  famed  and  prized,  while  the  possesses  the  properties  of  sugar,  and  is  perhaps 

bees  of  others,  drawing  upon  very  different  more  laxative.    Many  constitutions,  especiaUy 

iouroea,  give  to  the  honey  they  make  the  dis-  those  subject  to  dyspepsia,  cannot  resist  its  dis- 

affreeable  or  even  dangerous  properties  of  the  ordering  tendency ;  out  those  accustomed  to  its 

pknts  themselves.    Thus  the  honey  of  Mt.  Ida  use  find  it  wholesome  and  agreeable.    In  medi- 

m  Crete  has  been  always  held  in  the  highest  dne  its  use  is  principally  as  a  vehicle  for  odier 

estimation,  as  also  that  of  Narbonne  and  Char  more  active  substances ;  but  its  composition  and 

mouni;  but   the   honey  of  Trebizond  causes  action  upon  all  constitutions  being  somewhat 

headache  and  vomiting,  and  possesses  poisonous  uncertain,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  jD^nerally 

oualities,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  rho-  preferred  even  for  this  purpose.    When  in  com- 

iodendron^  atalea  PorUica,    Xenophon,  in  the  bination  with  vinegar,  the  preparations  are  called 

^  Anabasis,^'  notices  his  soldiers  bemg  poisoned  oxymels.    Honey  \b  easily  clarified  by  heating  it 

by  eating  such  honey.    Cases  of  the  same  char^  in  a  water  bath  till  it  becomes  so  fluid  as  to  be 

aoter  are  recorded  in  the  **  New  Jersey  Medi-  easily  strained  through  flannel.    The  wax  and 

oal  Reporter,"  Nov.  1852.    The  substances  rec-  lighter  impurities  may  be  removed  by  skimming; 

ognlied  in  honey  are  grape  sugar,  manna*  gum  while  the  heavier  substances  sink  to  the  bottom, 

mucilage,  extractive,  a  little  wax,  pollen,  acid,  HONEY  DEW.    See  Bks,  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 

and  odoriferous  subrtances.    When  allowed  to  HONET  GUIDE,  a  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family, 

drain  fromihe  comb  it  is  wholly  fluid,  and  this,  and  genus  indicator  (Vieill.).    The  bill  is  short, 

as  well  as  ffie  superior  quality  first  made  in  the  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  culmen  curved ;  wings 

■eason,  and  depcKsitod  in  the  upper  part  of  the  long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  quill  nearly  as 

hives,  is  known  as  virgin  honey.    But  as  ordi-  long  as  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th,  which  are  equal 

narily  pressed  out  it  holds  a  solid  crystalline  and  longest ;  tail  moderate,  emarginate  in  the 

sugar,  which  may  be  separated  by  draining  and  middle,  and  rounded  on  the  sides ;  tarsi  very 

pressing  the  fluid  portion  through  a  linen  bag.  short,  covered  with  transverse  broad  scales; 

The  sugar  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  grape  toes  unequal,  the  outer  anterior  one  the  longest ; 

sugar ;  but  excepting  its  consistencv  and  ten-  daws  moderate  and  strong.    Aboot  10  species 

dency  to  crystallize,  it  is  not  apparenUT  different  are  described,  inhabiting  the  wooded  districts 

from  the  fluid  honey.  Their  taste  and  chemical  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  Indian  islands ;  they 

properties  are  the  same.    The  proportion  of  are  about  as  hirge  as  a  chaffinch,  and  fly  chat- 

erystallizable  sugar  increases  with  the  age  of  the  tering  about  the  trees  apparently  in  a  state  of 

honey,  so  as  to  give  it  in  time  a  granular  char-  mat  excitement  in  order  to  attract  the  travel- 

acter.    The  consistency  of  honey  is  thus  very  ler^s  attention ;  this  eflected,  it  flies  in  a  certain 

rariable.    The  best  and  newest  of  the  spring  direction  toward  the  nearest  wild  bee's  nest, 

HMon  ia  a  olear  fluid  oontaiped  in  a  white  aow  and  then  perching  and  looking  back  to  aea 
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if  the  person  follows;  arriTing  at  the  tree  or  roolcj  banks  of  the  Hadson  river  and  of  the 
deserted  ant-hill  oontainin^  the  bonej,  it  hovers  Schuylkill,  blooming  in  May  and  June.    A  va- 
over  it  pointing  toward  it  with  the  bill,  ancL  riety   (Z.  p.  Doughmi^  De  OandoUe),    with 
alighting  on  the  nearest  branch,  anxiously  and  greener  leaves  and  dull  parple   or   orimsoo* 
noisily  awaits  its  share  of  the  spoil.    It  some-  colored  corolla,  occurs  from' Ohio  to  Wisoonrin. 
times  attacks  the  nests  on  its  own  acconnt  when  The  hairy  honeysuckle  (Z.  Atratito,  Eaton)  is  A 
pressed  for  food,  and  is  occasionally  found  dead  much  more  attractive  species,  having  large, 
within  them,  stung  to  death  by  the  bees,  and  coarse,  hairy  leaves:  and  bright,  orange-colored, 
covert^  in  by  a  vault  of  wax  to  prevent  the  open,  gaping  corollas,  and  climbing  with  stoat 
inconveniences  caused  by  decay.    They  will  stems  to  considerable  heights ;  it  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  lead  to  2  or  8  nests  in  succession,  found  ranging  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin  and 
The  natives  of  South  Africa  trust  implicitly  to  northward.    The  English  honeysudde  (Z.  jMf>> 
their  guidance  in  search  of  honey,  and  will  leave  elymenvm^  linn.)  has  its  leaves  all  separate, 
almost  any  occupation  to  follow  their  course,  deciduous,  sometimes  downy,  ovate,  obtuse,  at- 
uttering  as  they  go  several  sentences  which  tenuate  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  the  smaUest 
they  believe  have  magic  power.    The  unwary  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads  with 
traveller,  however,  is  sometimes  led  into  danger  corollas  of  deep  red  color  externally ;  its  berries 
by  following  this  bird,  and  instead  of  wild  honey  are  nearly  glooular,  deep  red,  bitter  and  nan- 
finds  a  concealed  crocodile  or  a  crouching  lion,  seous.    Difference  of  locality  seems  to  prodnoe 
Persons  following  it  should  answer  its  twitter  variations  in  its  growth ;  when  by  the  seaside 
by  a  constant  whistle.    The  natives  obtain  the  the  foliage  is  more  glaucous  and  the  flowers  are 
honey  by  first  stupefying  the  bees  by  burning  smaller  and  greenish.    The  late  red   honeys 
grass  at  the  entrance  of  the  nest.    The  flight  of  suckle  (Z.  jp.  serotina)^  producinff  a  greater 
the  bird  is  heavy,  and  for  only  short  distances  number  of  flowers  of  a  reddish  color,  is  but  a 
at  a  time ;  the  nest  is  made  in  the  holes  of  trees ;  variety  of  this  introduced  into  England  aboat 
the  eggs  are  3  or  4,  and  both  sexes  assist  in  in-  1715  by  the  Flemish  florists.    Another  varietrr 
cubation ;  the  birds  are  usually  seen  in  pairs.  is  the  Dutch  honeysuckle  (Z.  p,  Belgiea\  wftk 
EONETSUCELE,  the  name  of  several  kinds  smooth  purplish  branches,  and  flowers  in  ter* 
of  twining  and  other  shrubs,  with  tubular  flow-  minal  whorled  heads,  each  corolla  rising  out 
ers,  many  of  them  possessing  fragrance,  and  all  of  a  scaly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside  and  yel- 
of  them  of  much  beauty.    To  the  natural  order  lowish  within,  of  a  very  agreeable  odor.    It  ia 
eaprifoliacecB  belongs   the  genus  Lonicera^  so  sometimes    called    the   monthly    honeysuckle 
named  in  honor  of  Lonicer,  a  Oerman  botanist  (Prince).    There  are  still  others,  with  smooth, 
of  the   16th  century.    The  trumpet  honey-  with  pubescent,   and  with  variegated  leaves, 
suckle  (Z.  umpervirenty  Aiton)  is  found  occa-  The  common  honeysuckle  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
sionally  on  rocky  places  in  Massachusetts,  more  land,  and  is  there  likewise  called  the  woodbine, 
abundantly  near  New  York,  and  thence  to  Vir-  a  corruption  of  woodbind,  fh)m  its  habit  df 
ffinia  and  southward.    Under  cultivation   its  winding  itself  around  every  tree  and  i^rub 
n)liage  falls  off  toward  winter.    The  flowers  are  within  reach.    It  is  a  favorite  plant  with  the 
numerous,  with  scentless  corollas,  of  a  scarlet  po^ts,  and  often  enters  into  their  descriptions, 
or  deep  red  color  outside,  and  yellowish  within.  The  Ohinese  honeysuckle  is  often  to  be  met 
The  plant  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  climber,  con-  with  in  gardens,  although  only  semi-hardy ;  it 
tinuing  to  bloom  from  spring  until  autumn,  has  deeply  cut  and  lob^,  dark  purplish-green 
There  is  a  variety  known  with  pale  yellow  bios-  leaves,  abundance  of  fragrant  olossoms,  and 
soma,  and  when  both  are  twined  together  and  twines  itself  to  a  great  height  in  a  single  sum- 
rimultaneously  in  flower,  the  effect  is  pleasing,  mer.    The  goat^s  leaf  or  pde  perfoliate  honey- 
The  woodbine  honeysuckle  (Z.  grata^  Ait.)  is  suckle   (Z.  caprifolium^    Linn.)  has   twining 
also  cultivated  and  prized  for  its  fragrant  flow-  branches,  deciduous,  obovate,  acntish,  glaucous 
ers,  of  a  white  color  fading  into  yellowish,  borne  leaves,  the  uppermost  broader  and  connate,  the 
in  whorls  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves,  flowers  ringent,  terminal,  disposed  in  capitate 
The  yellow  honeysuckle  (Z.  Jlata^  Sims)  is  a  whorls,  highly  fragrant,  2  inches  long,  with  a 
native  of  the-eouthem  states,  but  has  long  been  blush-colored  tube.    It  ranges  flromthe  middle' 
cultivated  in  Europe,  and  thence  has  b^n  in-  and  south  of  Europe  to  Siberia,  and  is  found  on 
troduced  into  our  gardens.    Its  flowers  are  in  Mt.  Caucasus,  and  occasionally  in  England,  ap- 
closely  approximate  whorls  with  corollas  of  a  parently  wild,  but  perhaps  from  seeds  dropped 
bright  yellow,  afterward  turning  to  an  orange  by  birds.    The  loniceras  are  aU  easy  of  cultivft- 
color ;  deeply  bilabiate,  the  tube  hairy  within,  tion,  rooting  readily  from  the  Joints  when  boried 
This  very  ornamental  plant  was  flrst  noticed  in  beneath  the  soil,  and  especially  if  they  are  partly 
South  Carolina  as  growing  on  Paris  mountain ;  cut  through ;  cuttings  of  the  length  of  8  or  4 
it  was  afterward  coUected  from  the  same  locality  Joints,  each  end  inserted  in  the  ground,  will  also 
by  Fraser,  and  carried  to  England.    Its  bios-  form  new  plants.    The  seeds  germinate  freely, 
soms  have  a  delicious  fragrance.    The  small-  and  should  be  sown  in  the  antunm. — ^The  fly 
flowered  honeysuckle  (Z.  parviflcra^  De  La-  honeysuckles  belong  to  another  section  of  the 
marck)  has  little  b^iuty  to  recommend  it,  its  order,  and  are  species  of  the  xy}o%teum  of  Jus- 
stem  being  commonly  hke  that  of  a  straggling  sieu.    They  grow  into  npriffht,  bushy  shrubs 
bosh  2  to  4  feet  hi^    It  is  found  upon  ^e  with  straggling  branches,  with  stems  firom  1  to 
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5  feet  high,  and  are  to  he  found  in  the  rookj  legislative  coonoil.  The  prindpal  town  is  Vio* 
woods  of  the  middle,  northern,  and  north-west*  toria,  on  the  N.  side,  a  free  port  with  consider- 
em  states.  The  hash  honeysnokles  (species  of  ahle  oommerce,  the  arrivals  of  European  and 
IHemUOy  Tonmefort)  are  low.  npri^t  shmhe,  American  vessels  in  1858  amonnting  to  1,108, 
with  ovate  or  ohtong,  pointed,  serrate  leaves,  with  a  tonnage  of  447,058  tons.  Three  semi- 
Mid  yellowish  flowers  in  cymes ;  the  most  com*  weekly  lonrnus  are  puhlished  in  Hong  Kong, 
mon  in  onr  woods  is  D.  trifida  (MOnch),  and  is  HONOLULU.  caDital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
not  an  inelegant  plant. — ^The  false  honeysnckles  on  the  island  or  Oahn,  lat.  21°  18'  12"  K,  long, 
are  represented  in  the  azaleas,  plants  belonging  167"*  55'  W. ;  pop.  about  10,000,  and  daring  the 
to  the  natural  order  ericaua,    (See  Azai.ka.)  fall  and  winter  season  sometimes  swelled  to 

HONFLEUB,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  12,000  or  more  by  the  infloz  of  seamen  and  res- 

the  department  of  Calvados,  sitnated  on  the  idents  of  other  parts  of  the  island.    It  possess- 

S.  bank  of  the  estoary  of  the  Seine,  which  is  es  6  chnvches,  nomerous  schools  for  native  and 

here  7  m.  wide,  and  nearly  opposite  Havre,  foreign  children,  a  college,  a  medical  school,  and 

with  whidi  it  has  frequent  communication  by  8  weekly  and  2  monthly  journals  in  both  the 

steamboat;  pop.  in  1852,  9,861.    It  has  a  com-  Hawaiiiui  and  Englbh  languages.     Honolulu 

^modious  port,  which  is  only  accesdble  however  harbor,  situated  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 

athigh  tide,  and  is  resorted  to  chiefly  by  fishing  island  of  Oahu,  was  discovered  in  1794  by 

veseds  and  craft  engaged  in  the  timb^  trade.  Capt  Brown  of  the  English  ship  Butterworth, 

Ito  commerce,  which  was  once  important,  is  who,  together  with  Capt.  Gardner  of  the  Prince 

now  engrossed  by  Havre,  but  it  retains  a  trade  Le  Boo,  was  murdered  by  the  natives.    The 

in  farm  and  dairy  produce,  about  860,000  dozen  harbor  is  a  deep  basin  in  the  coral  reef^  against 

eggs  being  exported  yearly  to  Enoland.    It  has  which  the  sweli  of  the  sea  breaks.    The  depth 

fisheries  of  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel,  and  fits  of  water  varies  from  4  to  6|  fathoms.    In  1858 

oat  whalers.    There  are  large  manufactories,  ^e  town  possessed  4  ship  chandlery  stores,  20 

ahip-building  yards,  ^^    The  town  is  ill  built  importing  houses,  50  to  60  retail  stores,  12  ho- 

9nd  Ul  fortiled,  but  contains  some  old  and  in-  tels,  9  or  10  physicians,  and  5  printing  ofSces. 

teresting  edifices.  The  principal  public  buildings  The  value  of  imports  at  Honolulu  in  1857  was 

•re  the  custom  house,  bank,  nydrographical  about  $1,100,000.  about  half  from  the  United 

•ohool,  and  a  chapel  on  a  neighbonng  Mil  which  States,  and  the  oulk  of  the  rest  from  Great 

Is  a  favorite  shrine  for  sailors.  Britain ;  and  of  the  exports  $600,000,  about 

HONG,  a  Chinese  word  signifying  a  commer-  ^50,000  of  which  consisted  of  whale  oil,  sperm 

dal  establishment    At  Canton  the  factories  or  oil,  and  whale  bone,  and  the  rest  of  foreign 

warehouses  occupied  by  the  European  mer-  soods  reexported  and  of  $175,000  worth  of 

ohants  are  called  hongs.    Formerly  the  Euro-  domestic  produce  furnished  as  supplies  io  whalers 

pean  trade  at  Canton  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  and  mercnanhnen.    The  custom  house  receipts 

was  granted  by  the  government  as  a  monopoly  in  1857  were  $181,408  16;  the  number  of  Amer- 

to  10  or  12  great  merchants,  called  the  hong  ican  whaling  vessels  was  128,  French  8,  other 

merchants,  through  whose  hands  all  foreign  car-  nations  8 — totid,  144 ;  the  number  of  national 

goes  passed,  and  by  whom  the  return  cargoes  vessels  was  12.    In  the  6  months  ending  June, 

were  frimished.    They  became  security  for  the  1858,  82  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared 

payment  of  duties  by  the  foreign  ships,  and  at  Honolulu,  with  inward  cargoes  valued  at 

Biaintained  a  high  reputation  for  integnty.    A  $200,000  ana  outward  cargoes  at  $400,000 ;  in 

Ibw  years  ago  this  monopoly  was  abolished,  and  tiie  preceding  6  months,  125  vessels,  outward 

any  merchant  at  Canton  is  now  at  liberty  to  cargoes  $500,000,  inward  $1,800,000.    Ilono- 

SDKage  in  the  foreign  trade.  lulu  is  an  important  station  of  American  mi»- 

UONG  KONG,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  sionaries,  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  \icar, 

of  China  near  the  mouth  of  Canton  river,  about  and  the  residence  of  the  king  and  his  govem- 

40  m.  E.  of  Macao,  in  lat.  22""  16'  N.,  and  long,  ment,  and  of  the  foreign  consuls.    It  is  a  rapid- 

114°  22'  K :  pop.  about  40,000,  mostly  Chinese,  ly  improving  place. 

with  a  few  hundred  Europeans  and  Americans.  HONORIUS,  Flavius,  Roman  emperor  of 

It  has  been  a  British  possession  since  Jan.  1841.  the  West,  second  son  of  Theodosins  the  Great, 

The  island  is  9  m.  in  length  by  8  in  breadth,  bom  in  884,  died  in  Ravenna  in  428.    On  the 

and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  death  of  his  father  in  895  he  succeeded  to  the 

lass  than  a  mile  in  width.    It  is,  for  the  most  possession  of  the  West,  and  resided  during  sev- 

part,  a  mass  of  rocky  hills,  the  highest  of  which  eral  years  of  his  minority  at  Milan,  while  his 

attains  an  elevation  of  1,825  feet  above  the  sea.  coounander-in-chief  and  father-in-law  Stilicho 

The  rocks,  which  are  chiefiy  granite,  afford  ex-  carried  on  the  war  agianst  Alaric,  king  of  the 

oellent  and  abundant  building  materials.    The  Visigoths.    Stilicho  was  put  to  death  in  408  on 

ialand  produces  the  tropical  plants  common  to  a  charge  of  treason,  and  m  410  Rome  was  tidcen 

the  south  of  China,  and  the  American  potato  and  plundered  by  Alaric.    While  insurrections 

and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe  have  been  in-  broke  out  in  man^  parts  of  the  empire,  and  his 

troduced  by  the  British.    The  dimate  is  hot,  general  Constantius  was  able  to  protect  only 

•ad  in  August  and  September  is  unhealthy.  The  Italy  and  portions  of  the  transalpine  provinces, 

oc^onial  government  is  administered  by  a  gov-  Honorius  resided  ingloriously  in  Ravenna. 

snor,  an  ezeootive  council  of  8  membm,  and  a  HOKOBIUS  (Fonts).    See  Popia. 
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HOOD,  BoBnr,  an  Eoglish  ontkw,  of  whoM  fC^t  favorite  of  the  common  people,  who  have 
aetaal  ezifitenoe  hat  slight  evideDce  can  he  dia-  delighted  to  celehrate  his  memory  m  hallads  and 
covered.    The  commonly  received  traditions  traditions.    Though  some  modem  antiquaries 
concerning  him  are,  perhaps,  all  emhodied  in  pretend  that  his  name  vras  Rohin  Fitz-ooth,  and 
the  account  of  him  given  by  Stow,  as  follows:  that  he  had  some  claim  hy  descent  to  the  eati- 
**Li  this  time  (about  the  year  1190,  in  the  reign  dom  of  Huntingdon,  ^e  older  ballads  make  no 
of  Richard  L)  were  many  robbers  and  outlawes,  such  pretensions  for  him,  and  style  him  simply 
among  which  Robin  Hood  and  Dttle  John,  re-  a  yeoman.    His  most  famous  associates  were 
nowned  theeves,  continued  in  the  woods,  de-  ^*  Little  John,^^  his  chaplain  Friar  Tuck,  who  is 
spoyling  and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich,  supposed  to  have  been  a  real  monk,  and  his 
"Aiey  kSled  none  but  such  as  would  invade  them,  paramour  Marian.    Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have 
or  by  resistance  for  their  own  defence.  The  said  been  bled  to  death  by  a  nun,  his  cousin,  to  whcmi 
Robeii;  entertiuned  an  hundred  tall  men  and  he  repaired  for  advice  on  account  of  her  skill 
good  archers  with  such  spoyls  and  thefts  as  he  in  medicine,  and  died  at  the  nunnery  of  Kirk- 
got,  upon  whom  400  (were  they  never  so  strong)  leeo,  Yorkshire.    An  apocryphal  epitaph,  said 
durst  not  give  the  onset    He  suffered  no  wo-  to  have  been  inscribed  above  hb  remains  at 
man  to  be  oppressed,  violated,  or  otherwise  that  place,  styles  him  Robert,  earl  of  Hunting- 
molested  ;  poore  men's  goodes  he  spared,  abun-  don^  and  gives  ^  24  Kal.  Dekembris"  (perhnw 
dantlie  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft  Dec.  24),  1247,  as  the  date  of  his  death.    The 
he  got  from  the  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich  exploits  of  Robin  Hood  seem  to  have  been 
old  carles,  whom  Maior  (the  historian)  blameth  a  favorite  subject  of  ballad  poetry  as  early  aa 
for  his  rapine  and  theft,  but  of  all  the  theeves  he  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  although  many  of 
affirmeth  him  to  be  ihe  prince,  and  the  most  these  ballads,  at  least  in  their  present  shape,  are 
gentle  theefe."     The  ingenious  researches  of  comparatively  modem.    The  "  Lytel  Geste  of 
modem  scholars,  however,  now  tend  to  make  it  Robin  Hood ''  was  printed  by  W ynkin  do  Worde 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Robin  Hood  ever  about  1495.   A  complete  collection  of  the  Robin 
existed  at  alL    He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  Hood  ballads,  with  **  Historical  Anecdotes,"  was 
either  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  Henry  UI.,  or  published  by  Ritson  (8vo.,  London,  1795),  and 
Edward  U.    Butno  contemporary  writer  makes  enlarged  by  J.  M.  Gutch  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847). 
any  mention  of  him,  the  first  idlusion  to  him  In  the  collection  of  British  ballads,  edited  by 
by  any  historical  writer  being  in  the  Scott-  Prof.  Child  (8  vols.  16mo.,  Boston,  1856-'8), 
ehronicoit,  which  was  written  partly  by  Fordun,  the  5th  voL  contains  the  Robin  Hood  ballads, 
canon  of  Aberdeen,  between  1377  and  1884,  and        HOOD,   SAinrEL,  viscount,   a  British  naval 
partly  by  Bower,  abbot  of  St.  Columba,  about  ofiScer,  bom  in  Butleigh,  Somersetshire,  Deo. 
1450.    He  is  next  mentioned  by  Major,  in  his  12,  1724,  died  in  Bath,  Jan.  27,  1816.    He  was 
Historia  Majoris  BritunnuB,  written  in  the  the  son  of  the  rector  of  his  native  place,  entered 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.    But,  though  the  navy  at  the  age  of  16,  and,  passing  throng^ 
unknown  to  sober  history,  the  name  of  Robin  the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  became  poe( 
Hood,  in  the  ballad  poetry  and  traditions  of  old  captain  in  1756.    In  1757  he  was  appointed  to 
England,  has  become  a  familiar  household  word ;  the  command  of  a  50-gun  ship,  with  which  he 
and  whether  the  old  chroniclers  have  only  em-  captured  a  French  vessel  of  equal  nze ;  and  in 
bodied  the  traditions  of  the  ballads,  or  whether  1759,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Vestal  of  82 
the  ballad  writers   have  commemorated   the  guns,  and  attached  to  the  expedition  sent  against 
doughty  exploits  of  some  brave  outlaw  who  Quebec,  he  captured  the  French  frigate  Bel* 
really  bore  this  name,  is  to  the  lover  of  poetry  lona,  after  a  battle  of  4  hours.    On  his  return, 
at  the  present  day  of  but  little  consequence.  R^  Lord  Anson,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
cent  writers  are  inclined  to  regard  him  simply  presented  him  to  King  Greorge  H.,  who  gave 
as  the  ideal  of  the  outlaw  class,  embodying  the  him  command  of  the  Africa  of  64  guns.     He 
hostility  of  the  Saxons  toward  their  Norman  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Havre, 
conquerors ;  a  hypothesis  which  receives  some  was  employed  2  years  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
support  from  the  fact  that  hood  and  wood  are  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  under  ^ 
interchangeable  words,  the  one  a  corruption  of  Charles  S^mders  in  the  Mediterranean.    From 
the  other,  wood  being  still  pronounced  hood  in  Nov.  14, 1768,  to  July  18, 1769,  he  was  at  Bo»* 
some  parts  of  Englimd,  and  our  own  sailors  ton,  then  occupied  by  British  troope,  as  "corn- 
calling  the  "  woodends,*'  hoodens;  so  that  Robin  mander-in-chief  of  all  the  men-of-war  in  those 
Hood  may  mean  only  Robin  of  the  woods,  parts.''     During  this  time  he  was  one  of  the 
Euhn,  a  German  scholar,  in  an  essay  that  throws  four  members  of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  in 
much  light  upon  English  rural  sports,  suggests  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  Rose  frigate,  of  wnidi 
that  he  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  god  occasion  John  Adams  said  that  'Oie  had  never 
Woden ;  and  he  offers  some  arguments  which,  taken  such  pains  before  or  since,  in  any  trial,  as 
though  not  convincing,  yet  deserve  considera-  he  did  on  this,  to  clear  the  accused."    In  1778 
tion.    Following  the  old  ballads,  which  bear  the  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  in  1 780  rear  admiral 
marks  of  an  undoubted  antiquity,  we  find  that  of  the  blue,  with  which  rank  he  joined  Rodney 
Sherwood  forest  in  Nottinghamshire  was  his  in  the  West  Indies  the  same  year.    On  Apm 
chief  abode,  and  the  theatre  of  most  of  hia  28^  1781,  he  encountered  De  Grasse  with  a 
cxploitB,  which  have  made  him  in  aU  times  a  I^isnch  fleet  superior  in  nnmbera^  bat  did  not 
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iMfitate  to  seek  an  eofltgement,  which  how-  where  moontaln  tramps  and  roving  od  the  Tay 
ever  the  enemy  avoidea.  He  fought  a  drawn  aoon  restored  his  strength,  hot  rendered  him 
battle  with  De  Grasee  dnrinff  the  same  jear  nnwilling  to  resome  a  commercial  life.  He  made 
near  Chesapeake  hay,  hot  could  not  prevent  its  his  first  literary  attempts  here,  in  the  "  DuKiee 
blockade  nor  the  sorrender  of  the  British  army.  Magazine,*'  and  after  two  years'  residence  re- 
in Jan.  1783,  the  French  having  invested  the  turned  to  London  and  engaged  himself  to  au 
idand  of  St  Christopher,  Hood  went  to  its  re-  nnde,  to  learn  the  art  of  engraving.  He  con- 
ViffL  Havinff  indoced  De  Grasso  to  sail  out  tinned  his  attempts  at  versification,  which  at- 
flrom  the  road  of  Bosse-Terre  to  Join  battle,  he  tracted  some  attention,  so  that  in  1821  he  was 
qnietly  slipped  into  the  vacant  anchorage,  made  snb-editor  of  the  *^  London  Magazine," 
whence  the  French  were  nnable  to  force  him ;  which  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  who  had 
but  the  sorrender  of  the  islimd  to  the  French  fallen  in  a  dael,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
(Feb.  18)  rendered  his  saccess  useless,  and  he  some  of  Hood's  friends.  Through  this  connec- 
aooordingly  retreated  at  once  to  sea.  The  tion  he  became  acmiainted  with  Charles  Lamb, 
qrstem  of  tactics  which  he  at  this  time  pursued  Hartley  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Bowring,  Talfourd, 
indicated  great  bravery  and  shrewdness,  and  has  Gary,  Procter,  and  other  literary  men  who 
been  much  commendea  by  naval  authorities.  In  were  among  the  contributors.  With  Lamb 
the  partial  engagement  with  De  Grasse  on  April  especially  he  contracted  an  intimacy  which  was 
0.  Hood,  second  in  command  under  Rodney,  dis-  uninterrupted  until  the  latter's  death.  Hood's 
languished  himself  by  extraordinary  bravery,  his  first  book,  *^  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  Peo- 
ihip  having  through  the  engagement  from  8  to  pie,"  was  published  anonymously,  being  in  part 
T  antagonists ;  and  his  efficient  cooperation  in  the  work  of  his  brother-in-law,  J.  H.  Reynolds, 
tiie  great  battle  of  the  12th,  which  resulted  in  In  1826  he  published  a  collection  of  miseellane- 
the  Cloture  of  De  Grasse,  was  warmly  acknowl-  ous  papers  under  the  title  of  **  Whims  and  Oddi- 
edged  by  Rodney  in  his  report  to  the  ad-  ties."  His  ^^  National  Tales"  appeared  in  1827, 
nuralty.  When  Rodney  returned  to  England,  and  in  tiie  saine  year  he  published  a  volume  of 
Hood  was  left  in  the  chief  command,  until  the  poems,  including  the  ''Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
peace  of  l78d.  He  was  created  an  Irish  peer.  Fairies,"  *  '*  Hero  and  Leander,"  and  '^  Lyons 
vader  the  title  of  Baron  Hood  of  Catherington,  tiie  Centaur,"  which  were  praised  by  critics. 
In  1782.  In  1784  he  was  returned  to  parliament  but  received  with  little  interest  by  the  public. 
by  the  city  of  Westminster,  but  lost  his  seat  on  '  Returning  to  his  lighter  and  more  popular  style, 
being  made  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1788.  He  he  brought  out  a  second  series  of  '^  Whims 
was  rejected  in  1790.  When  the  war  with  and  Oddities,"  which  was  followed  in  1829  bv 
France  commenced  in  1798  he  was  sent  to  the  a  humorous  poem  called  the  *'  Epping  Hunt" 
Mediterranean  to  aid  the  royalists  of  the  south.  Hood  edited  the  *^  Gem"  for  this  year,  and 
who  surrendered  Toulon  to  him,  which  city  he  wrote  for  it  his  *^  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram." 
occupied  for  several  months.  During  this  time  In  1830  he  began  the  publication  of  the  *'  Comic 
the  republican  government  sent  large  forces  to  Annual,"  which  was  continued  through  10  vol- 
Invest  the  city,  and  it  was  soon  rendered  unton-  umes ;  and  after  an  interruption  of  2  years  an 
able,  and  surrendered  Dec.  18.  Before  embark-  11th  was  issued  in  1842.  A  selection  of  pieces 
ing^  Admiral  Hood  generously  ofiered  to  carry  from  this  work,  with  some  additions,  appeared 
away  in  his  vessels  all  the  French  royalists  in  12  monthly  numbers  in  1838-9,  under  the 
desirous  of  leaving  their  country,  and  a  large  title  of  ^^  Hood's  Own."  In  1831  he  removed 
nnmber  availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  to  a  pleasant  residence  in  Essex,  called  the  Lake 
He  ordered  the  arsenal  and  dockyard  to  be  house,  where  he  wrote  his  novel  of  **Tylney 
destroyed.  Of  66  French  ships  of  war  in  port  Hall,"  but  pecuniary  troubles  com|)€lled  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  0  were  carried  off  to  leave  it  in  1835.  In  1837  he  made  a  tour  on 
by  the  Enslish,  82  were  burned,  and  18  were  the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
aaved  by  Uie  French.  In  1794  Hood  expelled  remained  abroad  several  years,  publishing  while 
the  French  from  Corsica,  which  was  however  in  Belgium  his  *^  Up  the  Rhine,"  which  was  con- 
toon  retaken  by  them.  In  the  same  year  he  structed,  as  he  writes  in  his  preface,  on  the 
blookaded  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  kept  in  check  groundwork  of  Smolletf  s  "  Humphrey  Clinker." 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  favorably  Ketuming  to  England,  he  became  editor  of  the 
inclined  toward  the  French  republicans.  His  *^  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  from  which  he  re- 
liaalth  failing,  he  returned  to  England  and  re-  tired  in  1843,  collecting  some  of  his  contribu- 
tired  from  active  service.  In  1796  he  was  ap-  tions  to  its  pages  in  a  volume  called  *'  Whimsi- 
pointed  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital  and  calities."  In  1844hestarted"  Hood's  Magazine," 
raised  to  the  English  peerage,  with  the  title  of  which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and 
"Viscount  Hood  of  Whitley.  in  the  same  year  appeared  in  *'  Puncli"  his  ira- 
HOOD,  TuoMAS,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  mortal  ^*  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  composed,  like  the 
London,  May  23,  1798,  died  May  3,  1840.  HU  "^  Bridge  of  Sighs''  and  the  '*  Song  of  the  La- 
frther,  who  was  a  bookseller,  died  when  he  was  borer,''  on  a  sick  bed  from  which  he  never  rose. 
but  12  vears  old.  After  acquiring  the  usual  edu-  About  this  time  be  received  through  the  favor  of 
cation,  he  was  placed  in  a  counting  house;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  pension  of  £100,  which  was 
the  confinement  of  a  mercantile  life  so  affected  continued  after  his  death  to  his  widow.  The 
hia  health  that  he  was  sent  to  Dundee  to  reomiti  fhOeit  ooUectiona  of  Hood's  poems  have  been 
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made  in  Boston,  one  edited  bj  Epes  Sargent  (4  4,400   made   prieonen.     The  British  eetab- 

▼o)s^  1856)  and  another  in  Prof.  Ohild^s  edition  lished  here  in  1676  a  factory,  which,  being  foi^ 

of  the  British  poets  (4  yols.,  1857).  tified  5  years  later,  and  famished  with  a  guard 

HOOFT,  PiETBB  CoRNELiazooN,  a  Dntch  his-  of  20  men,  became  the  first  militair  establidi- 
torian  and  poet,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  March  16,  ment  of  the  East  India  company  in  Bengal.  It 
1581,  died  at  the  Hague,  May  21,  1647.  He  was  removed  to  Calcutta  in  1686. 
was  carefully  educated,  travelled  in  France  and  HOOGLT,  a  river  of  Bengal,  British  India. 
Italy,  and  returned  to  Amsterdam  in  1601.  one  of  the  ddtoid  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  formed 
In  1609  the  stadtholder  Maurice  appointed  by  the  junction,  in  lat.  28^  25  N.,  long.  88^ 
Hooft  droiaard  or  bailiff  of  Muiden,  ana  judge  22'  E.,  of  two  branches  of  the  Gauges,  the  Bhfr- 
of  Gooland,  ofSces  which  he  retained  through  grattee  and  the  Jellinghee.  Its  course  is  netatf 
life.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Grotius,  8.  with  many  windings,  and  it  dischargee  ita 
who  interested  him  in  Galileo,  and  Hooft  did  waters  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  by  a  broad  estii- 
all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  astronomer  to  ary  about  85  m.  long  and  15  m.  wide  at  its 
take  refuge  in  Holland.  His  death  was  made  mouth.  The  length  of  the  Hoogly  from  the 
the  subject  of  obsequies  of  a  curious  nature,  junctionof  its  parent  streams  to  the  head  of  the 
8even  days  after  his  decease  the  body  was  de-  estuary  is  125  m.  At  Calcutta  it  is  about  a  mile 
posited  amid  an  immense  assembly  of  citizens  wide,  and  there  is  littie  increase  in  its  size  until 
m  the  choir  of  the  new  church  of  Amsterdam ;  it  receives  the  Dummodah  and  Bupnarain,  a 
and  on  the  next  day,  in  testimonial  of  grief,  short  distance  above  its  estuary.  It  is  naviga- 
Adam  van  Sjermesz,  an  eminent  actor,  read  in  ble  by  vessels  of  1,400  tons  as  high  as  tllalcutta^ 
the  theatre  a  funeral  oration  on  Hooft,  written  100  m.  from  the  bay,  and  ships  of  the  line  oould 
by  Gerard  Brandt,  which  was  followed  by  the  formerly  ascend  to  Chandemagore,  17  m.  fnr- 
Bolemn  performance  of  a  tragedy  written  by  the  ther.  It  is  feared  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  is 
deceased.  Hooft  has  been  termed  the  Homer  being  gradually  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand, 
and  Tacitus  of  Holland,  Van  Kampen  assert-  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  constract  a  ship 
ing  that  the  Dutch  language  was  rude  and  in-  canal  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mutwal,  another 
flexible,  its  literature  poor,  without  history,  mouth  of  the  Ganges  some  distance  to  the  east- 
light  or  erotic  poetry,  and  without  a  drama,  ward.  The  Hoogly  is  the  only  channel  of  the 
until  Hooft  gave  them  to  it.  He  wrote,  in  the  delta  now  frequented  by  large  ships,  though  ita 
style  of  Tacitus,  Nederlandache  Historien  (Am-  mouth  is  much  obstracted  by  shoals.  The 
aterdam,  1642).  To  acquire  the  style  of  his  Hindoos  regard  it  as  the  true  course  of  the 
model,  Hooft  is  said  to  have  read  Tacitus  sacred  Ganges,  and  consider  the  larger  arm  to 
through  62  times.  He  also  wrote  Met  Leven  the  E.  merely  a  branch  of  it.  The  tidal  phe- 
van  Koning  Hendrik  IV,  (1626),  and  a  history  nomenon  called  the  bore  is  often  witnessed  in  it. 
of  the  house  of  Medici  (1649).  His  greater  HOOK,  Thsodobx  Edwabd,  an  English  an- 
poetical  compositions  are  the  tragedies  Oranida,  thor  and  joumalist,  bom  in  I^ndon,  Sept.  82, 
Gerard  van  Velsen,  Baete  (1^28),  and  several  1788,  died  inFulham,  Aug.  24,  1841.  Asa  boj 
minor  pieces,  one  of  which,  Warener  met  de  Poty  he  showed  extraordinary  precocity,  and  a  viva- 
enjoyed  in  its  day  a  high  reputation.  city  of  temperament  which  rendered  the  task  of 

HOOGLY,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  instraction  an  impossibility.    After  a  very  bir 

lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal,  bounded  K  adequate  education,  terminating  prematurely  at 

by  the  river  Hoogly  and  8.  by  the  Bupnarain ;  Hairow,  he  rejoined  his  father,  then  musical 

area,  2,007  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,620,840.    It  has  a  director  of  Yauxhall  gardens,  and  soon  gare 

diversified  surface,  being  low  and  flat  in  the  E.  evidence  of  his  talents  by  the  production  of 

and  hilly  in  the  W.  and  N.  W.,  and  is  drained  several  songs,  for  which  he  also  composed  the 

by  the  Hoogly,  Dummodah,  Bupnarain,  and  Dal-  music    The  success  of  these  efftisiona  made 

kissore  rivers.    The  soil  of  the  low  lands  is  fer-  Hook  ambitious  to  shine  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 

tile,  and  .in  some  places  is  impregnated  with  when  scarcely  16  he  wrote  a  drama  entitled 

salt.    The  most  important  productions  are  rice,  ^*  The  Soldier^s  Betum,''  which  was  well  reoeiT- 

Bugar  cane,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  mustard,  ed.    Elated  by  the  extravagant  praises  of  indnl- 

oil  seeds,  ginger,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  gent  friends,  he  produced  in  rapid  succession  a 

and  hemp.    Silkworms  are  reared,  and  silk  is  number  of  farces  and  vaudevilles,  and  at  an  mn 

one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export — ^Hooolt,  when  most  boys  are  at  school  was  a  succesafal 

the  principal  town  of  the  above  district,  is  situ-  dramatist,  the  wit  of  the  green  room,  and  the 

ated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  companion  of  actors  and  playwrights.    Tield- 

name,  27  m.  above  Calcutta,  with  which  it  has  ing  to  the  fascinations  of  such  a  life,  he  gradn* 

communication  by  railwav ;  pop.  about  12,000.  ally  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  admirers  by  hb 

It  contains  a  fine  church  ouilt  by  the  Jesuits  in  facile  humor,  his  astonishing  faculty  of  pnnniDff, 

1599,  and  a  college  erected  in  1886,  in  which  the  audacity  of  his  practical  jokes^  and  his  bru- 

both  English  and  oriental  brandies  are  taught  liant  powers  of  improvisation,  until  he  was  wel- 

This  institution  is  supported  by  endowment  fW>m  oomea  to  the  most  aristocratic  society  of  Ixm- 

the  estate  of  a  wealthy  Mohammedan.     The  don,  and  even  attracted  the  notice  of  the  prince 

town  was  probably  founded  by  the  Portuguese  regent,  who  sent  him  in  1812  to  Mauritius  as 

in  1587.    It  was  taken  by  Shah  Jehan  in  1682,  accountant  general  and  treasurer  with  a  salary  of 

when  1,000  Enropeana  were  danghtered  and  £2,000.    Hook'aprevionaoooraeof  lifehadnot 
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been  snob  asto  qnalifyhimtofill  this  office,  and  HOOKE^  Robbbt,  an  Englisli  matbematictaa 
in  1818  he  was  brooght  back  to  England  apris-  and  philoeopher,  born  in  Freabwater,  isle  of 
mier  under  a  cbarge  of  embezzling  a  som  of  Wight,  July  18,  1635,  died  at  Gresham  college, 
tiie  pablio  money  estimated  at  £20,000,  bat  London,  MiEirch  3,  1703.  HLb  &ther,  a  dersy- 
which  was  subseqnentlj  reduced  to  £12,000.  man,  had  destined  him  for  the  ohnrcb,  bat  ma 
The  law  officer  of  the  crown  decided  that  there  health  was  too  feeble  to  allow  of  his  continuing 
was  no  ground  for  a  criminal  prosecution,  al-  his  studies,  and  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  me- 
though  his  carelessness  and  incapacity  were  dis-  chanical  inventions.  In  1655  he  was  appointed 
played  to  an  extent  almost  incredible ;  and  he  assistant  in  chemistry  to  Dr.  Thomas  Willis  at 
was  set  at  liberty  and  once  more  commenced  the  Oxford,  and  subsequently  he  assisted  Mr.  Robert 
oareer  of  an  author.  In  1820  the  *^  John  Bull "  Boyle.  In  1664  lie  succeeded  Dr.  Dacres  as 
newspaper  was  est^lished,  in  the  interest  of  the  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  college.  The 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  supporters  same  year,  he  was  named  by  Sir  John  Cutler  to 
of  Queen  Oaroline,  and  Hookas  well  known  pow-  his  newly-founded  professorship  of  mechanics  in 
ere  of  satire  and  merciless  ridicule  suggestea  him  the  royal  society,  and  he  delivered  there  his 
as  a  fit  person  to  conduct  it  He  performed  the  Leetiona  Cutleriana.  In  1666,  having  snggest- 
taak  with  great  adroitness,  and  the  circulation  of  ed  a  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the 
the  paper  gave  him  a  handsome  income.  In  great  fire,  he  was  appointed  city  surveyor.  In 
1828  the  government  reasserted  its  claim  against  1677  he  succeeded  Oldenburg  as  secretary  of 
Hook,  but  after  two  years*  confinement  he  con-  the  royal  society.  In  1691  he  was  made  a  doc- 
trivedUfprocure  a  stay  of  proceedings,  although  tor  of  physic  by  a  warrant  from  Archbishop 
be  never  made  any  attempt  to  discharge  the  debt  TiUotson.  He  suggested  the  idea  of  replacing 
'E»  was  again  welcomed  to  the  society  which  the  balance  of  clocks  by  the  pendulum,  in  order 
hia  brilliant  talents  had  formerly  opened  to  him,  to  secure  a  more  exact  measure  of  time,  an  idea 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life  remamed  the  pro-  which  was  enlarged  and  carried  out  by  Huy- 
ftned  diner-out  and  wit,  tolerated  in  propor-  ghens.  He  also  applied  himself  to  devise  some 
tion  to  the  amusement  he  could  afford  at  the  means  to  regulate  watches,  and  when  Uuyghena 
tables  of  his  titled  patrons.  He  employed  his  in  1675  had  some  watches  constructed,  the  bal- 
literary  powers  to  some  purpose,  however,  in  ances  of  which  were  regulated  by  a  spiral  springy 
the  production  of  *^  Sayings  and  Doings,*'  in  8  Hooke  was  very  indignant  He  accused  Olden- 
iories,  ^*  Gilbert  Gnmey,*'  **  Maxwell,"  ^  Jack  burg,  secretary  to  the  royal  society,  of  having 
Brag,*'  and  a  large  number  of  otlier  novels,  communicated  to  strangers  discoveries  deposit- 
Fashionable  dissipation,  high  living,  hard  drink-  ed  in  the  society  registers.  He  was  Jealous  of 
ing^  the  excitement  of  the  gamine  table,  and  the  all  other  inventors,  and  was  involved  in  con- 
oonstant  mental  strain  to  which  he  was  subject-  tinual  disputes  concerning  different  inventions, 
•d,  gradually  undermined  a  naturally  strong  con-  generally  pretending  that  they  were  all  taken 
ititution,  and  he  ended  his  brilliant  career,  to  from  ideas  of  his  own.  He  left  numerous 
adopt  his  own  words,  ^^done  up  in  purse,  in  works,  among  which  is  his  '^Microgrnphia,  or 
mind,  and  in  body.**  In  1849  appeared  tlie  Physiological  Descriptions  of  Minute  Jiodies 
^life  and  Remains  of  Theodore  Hook,**  by  the  made  by  Magnifying  Glosses**  (London,  1665). 
Bev.  Mr.  Barbara  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London).  His  ^*  Posthumous  Works,  containing  his  Cut- 
HOOKE,  Natihlnisl,  a  British  historian,  lerian  Lectures  and  other  Philosophical  Dis- 
horn in  Ireland  about  1690,  died  July  19, 1763.  courses,**  were  published  in  London  in  1705. 
Ooncerning  his  private  life  very  little  is  known,  HOOKER,  Joseph  Dalton,  a  Hritish  physician 
bot  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Oxford  shows  that  and  botanist,  son  of  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker, 
he  lost  his  entire  fortune  in  the  South  sea  spec-  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1816.  He  studied  medicine, 
alation.  He  was  then  engaged  by  the  duchess  but  left  his  profession  to  devote  himself  to  bot- 
cf  Marlborough  to  assist  in  writing  her  memoirs,  any.  He  accompanied  the  antarctic  expedi- 
and  received  a  compensation  of  £5,000.  Being  tion  under  ISir  James  Ross  in  1839,  nominally 
a  xealous  Catholic,  ne  attempted  the  conversion  as  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Erebus,  but  really  to 
of  the  duchess  to  that  religion,  and  a  quarrel  study  the  botany  of  the  regions  to  be  explored, 
was  the  consequence.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pope,  The  result  was  published  under  the  title  of 
and  brought  a  priest  to  hear  the  confession  of  **  Flora  Antarctica*'  (London,  1845-*8).  In  1848 
the  poet  in  his  last  hours.  The  work  by  which  he  traveUed  on  a  botanical  expedition  through 
Hooke  is  chiefly  known  is  ^^The  Roman  His-  the  wildest  parts  of  India  and  the  Himalayas, 
tory,  from  the  Building  of  Rome  to  the  Ruin  during  whicii  he  encountered  many  perils.  He 
of  the  Conmaon wealth**  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  returned  to  England  in  1852,  and  published  his 
1757-*71).  In  this  history  he  adopts  the  oppo-  ^^  Himalayan  Journals,**  which  are  esteemed 
lite  side  to  Middleton,  and  defends  the  plebeians  among  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  scientitic 
against  the  patricians.  He  also  wrote  '^  Obscr-  travel  written  during  the  present  century.  Ho 
Vations  on  Four  Pieces  upon  the  Roman  Senate'*  is  fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  member  of  the 
(London,  1758),  a  work  consbting  of  answers  to  Linnasan  society.  His  principal  remaining  works 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Middleton  are:  *^  Cryptogamia  Antarctica'*  (4to.,  1847) ; 
and  Dr.  Chapman;  and  translated  into  English  ^^  The  Rhododendrons  of  8ikkim,  Himalaya** 
Ramsay's  Vie  de  FetUlon  (1723),  and  the  Vby-  (fol.,  1849-*51) ;  "  Flora  of  New  Zealand**  (4to., 
d$  Cyr%»  (1789).  1852-'4) ;  *'  lUnstrations  of  Sikkim—Himali^an 
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Plants^  (8to.,  1855) ;  ^'  Hora  TAsmanioa**  (ntai  memorial,  which,  though  answered  hj  his  op- 
L,  1855).  Dr.  Hooker  was  the  first  to  introdnoe  ponent,  gained  for  him  many  powerful  adher- 
into  England  the  great  Tariet^r  of  Indian  rhodo-  ents.  *^  To  nnbegnile  and  win  over  those  of 
dendrons  now  so  common.  Mr.  Travers's  judgment,  Hooker  designed  to 
HOOKER,  RioHABD,  an  English  divine,  horn  write  a  soher  deliberate  treatise  of  the  dmrch^a 
in  Heavy  tree,  near  Exeter,  in  1568  or  1554^  died  power  to  make  canons  for  the  use  of  ceremonies^ 
in  Bishopsboume,  near  Canterhurv,  Nov.  2,  and  by  law  to  impose  an  obedience  to  them,  as 
1900.  The  aptitude  for  learning  which  he  dis-  upon  her  children."  To  secure  the  requisite 
played  at  school  in  his  native  town  obtained  quiet,  he  requested  to  be  translated  to  some  coun- 
for  him  the  assistance  of  a  wealthy  tmcle,  by  try  parsonage,  and  received  in  1591  the  rectory 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Bishop  Jewel,  who  of  Boscombe,  Wiltshire,  where  he  completed 
procured  him  a  clerkship  in  Corpus  Cnristl  the  first  4  books  of  the  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
ooUege,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  one  of  the  (London,  1594).  In  the  following  year  he  was 
scholars  of  that  college  in  1578,  and  a  fellow  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopsboume^ 
and  master  of  arts  in  1577,  was  made  deputy  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  1579,  was  expelled  from  last  4  books  were  published  at  intervals,  8  of 
this  office  after  8  months  with  4  other  fellows  them  posthumously,  and  the  8  books  were  first 
of  his  college,  but  was  immediately  restored,  collected  in  1622.  The  6th  book  is  lost,  that 
and  received  holy  orders  in  1581.  Being  ap-  which  passes  for  it  having  been  proved  to  be  a 
pointed  to  preach  a  sermon  at  St  Paulas  croaa,  totally  difierent  production,  and  the  8th  book 
London,  he  lodged  at  the  Shunamite^s  house,  a  seems  to  have  been  left  incomplete.  The  first 
dwelling  appropriated  to  preachers,  and  was  book  presents  much  the  finest  examples  of  his 
skilfully  persuaded  by  the  landlady  *^  that  it  eloquent  and  stately  style.  In  this  he  main- 
was  best  for  him  to  have  a  wife  that  might  tains  the  eternal  obligation  of  natural  law  and 
prove  a  nurse  to  him,  such  an  one  as  might  pro-  of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  aiding 
long  his  life,  and  make  it  more  comfortable,  and  that  even  the  Deity  cannot  depart  from  his  im- 
such  an  one  as  she  could  and  would  provide  for  mutable  rectitude  and  holiness.  In  the  second 
hun  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry."  The  unsus-  book  he  aims  to  refute  a  maxim  common  among 
pecting  young  divine  agreed  to  abide  by  her  the  Puritans,  that  nothing  is  lawful,  at  least 
choice,  which  fell  upon  her  own  daughter,  who  in  matters  of  religion,  which  is  not  positively 
proved  to  be  not  only  '^  a  silly,  clownish  wo-  authorized  by  Scripture,  and  maintains  the  oil- 
man," but  a  Xantippe.  Resigning  his  fellow-  ligation  as  well  of  eternal  and  immutable  laws, 
ship  by  his  marriage,  he  was  presented  in  1584  He  proceeds  to  apply  this  distinction  to  ecclesi- 
to  the  living  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Buck-  astical  affairs,  and  develops  his  theory  of  the 
inghamshire.  There  he  was  visited  by  two  of  mutability  of  church  government,  though  con- 
his  former  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George  tending  for  episcopacy  as  an  apostolical  instita- 
Cranmer,  who  found  him  reading  Horace  whfle  tion,  and  always  preferable  when  circumstances 
tending  the  sheep  in  the  field,  hiB  servant  hav-  allow  it.  '^  The  finest  as  well  as  the  most  philo- 
ing  gone  to  aid  Mrs.  Hooker  in  the  household  sophical  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  period,"  says 
labors.  On  repairing  with  them  to  the  house,  Hallam,  *^is  Hooker.  His  periods,  indeed,  are 
he  was  called  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  the  generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but 
lady  gave  such  other  samples  of  hospitality  as  portions  of  them  are  often  beautifuUy  rhyUimi* 
made  them  glad  to  depart  on  the  following  cal.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  in  England  who 
morning.  To  their  expressions  of  commisera-  adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry; 
tion  Hooker  replied :  ^*  If  saints  have  usually  a  but  this  he  did  so  judiciously  that  we  must  be 
double  share  of  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am  bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object  to 
none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Gre-  some  of  his  grand  figures  of  speech."  His  life 
ator  hath  appointed  for  me ;  but  labor,  as  indeed  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton.  The  latest  edition 
I  do  diuly,  to  submit  to  his  will  and  possess  my  of  his  works  was  arranged  by  the  Rev.  John 
soul  in  patience  and  peace."  Swidys  mode  an  Keble  (8d  ed.,  8  vols.,  Oxford,  1845). 
appeal  to  his  father,  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  HOOKER,  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  ministers 
benaif  of  hiB  former  tutor,  who  was  promoted  of  Gambridge,  Mass.,  and  also  of  HartfordL 
to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  in  London  in  Gonn.,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
1585.  The  morning  and  afternoon  lectureship  Gonnecticut,  bom  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in 
belonged  respectively  to  him  and  to  Wdter  1586,  died  in  Hartford,  Gonn.,  July  7, 1&4T* 
Travers,  the  one  inclining  to  the  Arminiaa  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  the 
view  and  maintaining  the  Anglican  form  of  preceding.  After  being  graduated  at  Gam- 
government,  the  other  maintaining  Galvinistic  bridge,  he  took  orders,  preached  in  London^ 
opinions  and  inclining  to  the  Presbyterian  form;  and  was  chosen  lecturer  at  Ghelmsford  in  1626. 
and  it  was  soon  observed  that  *'  the  forenoon  Having  been  silenced  by  Laud  for  nonconfor- 
sermons  spoke  Ganterbury,  and  the  afternoon  mity,  he  established  a  grammar  school,  and 
Geneva."  A  controversy  arose  which  was  the  about  1680  went  to  Holland,  where  he  preached 
occasion  of  Hooker^s  great  work  on  ^^  Ecclesiaa-  at  Delft  and  Rotterdam^  being  an  assistant  to 
tical  Polity."  Archbishop  Whitgift  prohibited  Dr.  Ames,  who  said  of  hmi  that  "he  never  met 
the  preaching  of  Travers,  who  appealed  unsuc-  with  his  equal,  either  in  preaching  or  disputa- 
oesirally  to  the  privy  oonncil,  and  published  his  tion."    In  1688  he  came  to  New  ^gland  with 
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Cotton  and  Stone,  and  was  settled  with  the  lat-  jrenaUy  aekoowledfled,  and  his  onoe  popnlar 

ter  at  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  being  ordained  translations  have  fidlen  into  merited  obUvion. 

by  the  brethren  of  the  chnroh.    In  1686  he  re-  Hoole  edited  the  *^  Oritioal  Essays  of  John  Scott 

moTed  with  about  100  others  to  what  is  now  of  Amwell,"  and  wrote  a  lifid  of  that  anthor 

Hartford,  Oonn^  where  he  and  Stone  were  the  (8vo.,  1786).   His  dramatic  works  were  three 

first  ministers  of  the  chnrch.  He  was  a  remark-  tragedies,  **  Ojms,"  ^*  Timanthes,''  and  '*  Gleo- 

ablj  animated  and  able  preacher,  of  command-  ni&J'  t^^^^  of  which  succeeded  on  the  stage, 

ing  presence  and  earnest  zeal ;  he  nas  been  called  HOOPER,  John,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 

the  Lather  of  New  England.  It  was  his  custom  Somersetshire  about  1496,  executed  in  Glouces- 

to  preach  without  notes.    Some  200  of  his  ser-  ter,  Feb.  9, 1666.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 

mens  were  transcribed  by  John  Higginson  and  and  became  a  Oistercian  monk.    Returning  to 

tent  to  Enc^and,  where  about  half  of  them  were  Oxford,  he  there  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 

published.    His  most  celebrated  work,  "A  Sor-  reformation,  but  in  1689  accepted  the  appoint- 

rey  of  the  Snmme  of  Ohurch  Discipline,''  written  ment  of  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Arundel  j^hich  he 

in  cox\)nnction  with  John  Cotton,  was  published  was  obliged  to  reUnquish  when  his  jEVotestant 

in  England  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas  views  were  discovered.  He  then  went  to  France, 

Oood  win  (4to.,  1648).    Many  of  his  works  have  and  afterward  returned  secretly  to  England; 

gone  throuffh  repeated  editions.    A  memoir  of  but  being  recognized  he  escaped  to  Ireland,  and 

his  life,  with  a  selection  from  his  writings,  has  thence  passed  over  to  the  continent,  remaining 

been  published  by  his  descendant,  the  Rev.  E.  In  Switzerland  until  the  accession  of  Edwara 

W.  Hooker,  D.D.  (18mo.,  Boston,  1849).  VI.,  when  he  went  back  to  England  and  preach- 

HOOEER,  Sib  Wiluam  Jackson,  an  English  ed  the  reformation  in  London.    In  1660  he  was 

botanist,  bom  in  Norwich  in  1786.    He  mani-  nominated  to  the  see  of  Qloacester,  but  refusing 

fated  a  taste  for  botany  at  an  unusually  early  on  conscientious  grounds  to  wear  the  episcopal 

age,  and  in  1809  he  visited  Iceland  for  the  pur-  robes  or  to  swear  obedience  to  tiie  metropolitan, 

pose  of  studying  its  natural  history.    The  col-  and  declaiming  violentiy  from  the  pulpit  against 

lection  made  with  great  pains  during  this  visit  the  habits,  the  ordinal,  and  the  council,  he  was 

was  subsequenUy  lost,  but  his  copious  notes  imprisonedintheFleet,  Jan.27, 1661.  After  two 

and  excellent  memory  enabled  him  to  give  an  months*  coniinement  his  objections  were  over- 

aocount  of  the  botany  of  that  region  in  his  come.    Fourteen  months  later  he  received  the 

*'Tonr  in  Iceland"  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  bishopric  of  Worcester  tneewim^fufam,  in  addition 

don,  1818).    He  was  subsequently  engaged  at  to  that  of  Gloucester.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 

different  times  in  editing  a  continuation  of  Mary  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer.    He  was 

Onrtis's  ^  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  from  1828  deprived  of  his  see,  and  in  July,  1668,  was  cast 

to  1888  the  ^^  Botanical  Miscellany.''    He  was  into  the  Fleet  prison.  On  Jan.  28,  1666,  he  was 

for  a  long  time  professor  of  botany  in  the  summoned  witn  6  other  reformed  clergymen  be- 

nniversity  of  Glasgow,  which  position  he  ex-  fore  a  spiritucd  court  over  which  Gardiner  pre- 

ehanged  for  that  of  director  of  the  royal  gar-  sided.  One  of  the  prisoners  recanted;  one  begged 

dens  at  Kew.    He  was  knighted  in  1830.    His  for  time ;  Hooper,  Rogers,  Saunders,  and  Taylor 

principal  works  are :  ^^  Monograph  on  the  Brit-  replied  that  their  consciences  forbade  Uicm  to 

ishJungermannioD^^  (London,  1812-'16);  ^*Mus-  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  established  bylaw, 

eologiaBritannica^' (1818;  new  and  enlarged  ed.  and  they  were  oonseqnentiy  excommunicated 

1866) ;  ^^  Flora  Scotica*'  (1821) ;  "  The  Exotic  and  condemned  to  the  stake.    Hooper  met  his 

Flora^*  (1828) ;    ^^  Flora   Boreali- Americana"  £Eite  with  great  firmness.    He  was  a  volmninous 

(1829-'40) ;  "  British  Flora"  (1880) ;  "  Illustra-  controversial  writer,  and  a  collection  of  his 

tions  of  the  Genera  of  Ferns"  (1838-'42);  VieUh  works  in  2  vols.  8vo.  was  issued  by  the  Parker 

ria  regia  (1861),  and ''  (Century  of  Ferns"  (1864).  society  in  1843  and  1862. 

HOOLE,  Jomr,  an  English  translator  and  HOOPER,  Wiluam,  an  American  rcvolu- 

dramatic  poet,  born  in  London  in  1727,  died  tionary  patriot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 

near  Dorking  in  1803.    At  the  age  of  17  he  was  ration  of  independence,  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 

E laced  as  a  clerk  in  the  East  India  house,  where  June  17,  1742,  died  in  Hillsborough,  N.  0.,  in 
e  remained  nearly  40  years,  holding  during  the  Oct  1790.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
latter  part  of  the  time  the  position  of  auditor  lege  in  1760,  studied  law  with  James  Otis  in 
of  Indian  accounts.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  Boston,  and  removed  permanently  to  Wilming- 
the  study  of  Italian,  and  published  translations  ton,  N.  0.,  in  1767,  where  ho  soon  rose  to  pro- 
of the  "^  Jerusalem  I>olivered  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  fessional  eminence,  and  was  noted  for  his  social 
1768)  and  ''  Rinaldo"  (1792)  of  Tasso,  the  Qualities  and  hospitality.  He  was  delegated  to 
dramas  of  Metastasio  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1767),  and  tne  continental  congress  in  1775,  and  was  till  his 
the  **  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto  (6  vols.  8vo.,  death  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  North  Carolina. 
l778-*88).  Dr.  Johnson  valued  his  al^ties  HOOPING  COUGH.  See  Whooping  Coron. 
highly,  and  wrote  a  dedication  for  the  "*  Jerusa-  HOOPOE,  a  tenuirostrnl  bird  of  the  order 
)em  Delivered :"  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  pamerei,  and  family  npupida.  The  family  in- 
Hoole  as  "  a  noble  transmnter  of  gold  into  lead,"  eludes  the  sub-families  upupince  or  hoopoes,  and 
and  Southey  alludes  to  the  translation  of  the  epimaehina  or  plumed  oirds  of  New  Zealand 
Oriando  as  ^  that  vile  veraion  of  Hoole's."  The  and  Australia ;  the  former  comprise  the  genera 
Jnitioe  of  these  severe  criticisma  is  now  oni-  iipupa  (linn.),  tmM^(Less.)  of  Africa,  andybl- 
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tuUa  (Geo&.)  of  Madagaaoar*  The  genus  i^hi-  hop  is  found  wild  in  the  eastern  states,  and  on 
pa  is  characterized  by  a  long,  slender,  slightly  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missonri,  and 
carved  bUl,  with  acute  tip ;  wings  long  and  also  in  many  European  countries.  It  has  long 
rounded,  with  the  4th  and  5th  auuls  equal  and  been  cultirated  in  Germany,  where  its  use  is 
longest ;  tail  long,  broad,  and  even  ;  tarsi  traced  back  as  far  as  the  9th  century.  In  other 
shorter  than  middle  toe  and  strong,  and  toes  countries  it  has  become  an  important  agriculta- 
moderate.  About  half  a  dozen  species  are  de-  ral  product,  and  in  the  United  States  is  now 
scribed  in  Europe,  .Asia,  and  Africa;  they  are  largely  cultivated  in  New  England,  New  York, 
migratory,  preferring  moist  places  on  the  bor-  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  beside  being  imported  from 
der  of  woods ;  their  food  consists  of  insects,  Great  Britain.  The  English,  who  have  carried 
worms,  and  caterpillars,  which  they  seek  on  its  culture  to  the  greatest  perfection,  are  sup* 
the  ground  and  among  the  foliage;  their  flight  posed  to  have  first  engaged  in  it  in  the  reign  of 
is  very  undulating,  on  which  their  principal  UenryVIII.,  about  the  year  1624,  having  leam- 
safety  from  birds  of  prey  depends;  the  nest  ed  from  people  of  Artois  its  qualities  of  preserv- 
is  made  in  the  holes  of  trees  and  crevices  of  ing  beer  from  fermentation  and  imparting  an 
rocks,  and  is  composed  of  dried  grasses  lined  agreeable  bitter  flavor  to  the  liquor.  The  S.  E. 
with  softer  materials;  the  eggs  are  4  or  5  in  part  of  England  was  found  particularly  favorable 
number.  These  birds  sometimes  congregate  for  the  crop;  and  in  the  county  of  Kent  alone,  it  is 
in  small  flocks.  The  tenuirostral  tribe,  which  believed,  from  26,000  to  80,000  acres  have  long 
includes  the  humming  and  sun  birds,  Uie  birds  been  appropriated  to  it.  Hop  plantations  of 
of  paradise,  the  honey  suckers,  and  other  bril-  great  extent  are  also  found  in  Sussex  and  Here- 
liant  species,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  tropical  fordshire,  and  there  are  smaller  ones  in  many 
climates.  The  hoopoe,  however  (^.epo;>«,Linn.^,  of  the  other  counties;  but  the  production  of 
is  found  even  in  northern  Europe,  whither  it  Kent  probably  represents  one  half  of  the  whole 
comes  in  summer  from  Asia  and  northern  Af-  amount  raised  in  England.  In  ordinary  seasons 
rica.  The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush ;  the  this  county  supplies  nearly  enough  hops  for  all 
head,  neck,  back,  and  breast  are  reddish  gray,  the  malt  liquors  brewed  in  England ;  but  the 
with  tints  of  vinous  purple,  shading  into  pure  crop  is  very  fluctuating,  and  in  seasons  of  scar- 
white  on  the  belly  and  vent,  where  the  centre  city  hops  are  imported  from  Belgium,  and  also 
of  the  feathers  is  dashed  with  dark  brown ;  tJ^e  a  small  amount  from  the  United  States.  The 
rump  is  white  ;  the  wings  black,  when  closed  Belgian  hops  have  a  good  reputation;  but  those 
exhibiting  6  white  ban£ ;  tail  black,  with  an  of  Bavaria  are  the  best  of  all,  the  aroma  be- 
angular  white  band  across  the  centre,  and  the  ing  more  perfectly  preserved  by  the  method  of 
outer  feather  narrowly  edged  with  the  same ;  preparation  in  practice  there.  The  American 
there  is  an  ample  crest  of  erectile  feathers,  of  nops  are  said  to  be  very  powerful,  with  a  flavor 
an  orange  brown  color  of  varying  intensity,  so  rank  and  peculiar,  that  unless  greatly  im- 
nearly  white  at  the  end,  with  a  terminal  oval  proved  by  cultivation  they  are  not  likely  to  flnd 
black  spot.  The  female  is  less  bright,  and  her  a  large  demand.  The  situations  selected  for 
crest  is  smaller.  It  is  a  handsome  and  sprightly  hop  gardens  are  the  sunny  slopes  of  hills,  upon 
bird,  and  of  use  to  man  in  destroying  larvs  and  which  the  soil  is  light  and  loamy,  and  the  sub- 
insects,  soil  dry.  The  plants  are  set  3  or  4  seedlings  to* 
HOP  (old  Germ.  Hoppe^  and  afterward  Hop-  gether  in  a  hill,  the  hills  and  rows  of  hills  being 
fen\  humului  IvpuluSy  a  plant  of  the  Linnsan  6  or  6  feet  apart.  Each  hill  is  provided  with 
class  dkeeia  and  order  pentandriOy  and  of  the  8  or  4  poles,  which  the  first  year  need  be  only 
natural  order  urticaeeof.  The  flowers  of  the  6  or  6  feet  long ;  but  as  the  vines  in  a  few  years 
male  plant  have  a  calyx  of  5  leaves  and  no  co-  attain  greater  size,  poles  are  then  required  of 
rolla ;  those  of  the  female  plant  have  for  their  double  the  length  named.  In  the  autumn  they 
calyx  the  scales  of  an  ament,  each  2-flowered,  are  removed  and  stacked  up.  The  ground  is 
styles  2,  seed  1.  They  form  afoliaceous  cone  or  dug  over  in  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer 
strobile,  called  also  catkin,  for  the  s^e  of  which  is  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  plants  do  not 
alone  the  plant  is  cultivated.  The  catkins  con-  produce  a  full  crop  for  4  or  6  years  after  plant* 
sist  of  the  scales,  nuts,  and  lupuline  grains  or  ing,  and  their  production  is  always  very  preca- 
glttnds.  The  scales  are  bracts  enclosing  the  nutSj  rious.  They  are  subject  to  blight  of  various 
which  are  small  and  hard.  They  are  covered  kinds  from  mould  or  rust,  and  the  devastation 
at  their  base  with  an  aromatic  resinous  sub-  of  the  fly  which  attacks  rose  plants.  This  insect 
stance  of  yellowi^  color  known  as  lupuline.  probably  destroys  more  than  half  the  crops,  and 
This  constitutes  about  \  of  the  weight  of  the  full  half  the'  remainder  is  lost  by  unfavoraUe 
dried  catkins,  and  contains  the  greater  portion  seasons  and  other  causes.  When  the  hops  are 
of  their  valuable  qualities.  The  hop  is  a  vine,  mature  the  poles  are  pulled  up  with  the  vines 
with  a  perennial  root  from  which  spring  up  hanging  to  them,  and  women  and  children 
numerous  annual  shoots,  forming  slender  flex-  gather  the  strobiles,  which  are  immediately  car- 
ible  stems,  angular  and  rough  to  the  touch,  ried  to  the  kilns  called  hop-oasts,  in  which  they 
These  climb  spirally  upon  trees  or  around  poles  are  dried  upon  a  floor  of  wire  or  hair  cloth  at  a 
to  the  height  of  20  or  80  feet.  The  leaves  are  heat  not  exceeding  120^  F.  Fumes  of  burning 
opponte  on  long  winding  petioles,  the  smaller  sulphur  are  admitted  to  the  hops  while  drying, 
ones  heart-shaped^  the  larger  8  or  6  lobed.  The  by  which  they  are  partially  bleached.    They 
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•re  then  packed  tightly  in  begs  or  pockets  with 
the  aid  of  ^e  hydraulic  press,  ana  the  parcels 
are  made  so  compact,  that  thej  may  be  cut  into 
blocks  with  a  knife.  The  bales  may  be  kept  for 
Tears  in  a  dry  airy  situation.  The  Belgians  fol- 
low the  same  practice ;  but  the  Bavarians,  when 
the  hops  are  ripe,  cnt  off  the  plants  close  to  the 
oronna,  and  leave  them  npon  the  poles  to  dry 
m  the  snn.  This  is  thongnt  to  preserve  better 
the  aroma  and  essential  oil,  the  hops,  thongh 
packed  loosely  in  bags,  having  more  strength 
and  flavor  than  the  English  or  Belgian.  In 
Herkimer  co..  N.  T.,  where  hops  are  cultivated 
to  considerable  extent,  a  substitute  for  hop  poles 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Ayls- 
worthi  and  is  generally  adopted  for  the  sake  o% 
tti  greater  convenience  and  economy.  8tout 
potts  are  set  through  the  hop  fields  6  or  8  rods 
nart  in  rows ;  and  a  wire  is  stretched  along 
the  tops  of  the  posts.  From  the  wire  strings 
are  carried  down  to  short  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground.  The  vines  climb  the  strings  readily. 
When  the  hops  are  ripe  for  picking,  the  wires 
are  loosened,  and  as  many  strings  are  unhooked 
m  may  be  convenient  for  the  pickers.  A  cheap 
damp  secures  the  wire  to  each  post,  so  that 
only  the  portion  between  two  posts  need  be 
kKMcned  at  once. — The  quality  of  hops  is  judged 
of  by  the  weight  of  the  bags,  uie  heavier  samples 
having  more  of  the  lupuline  or  hop  dust,  one 
pound  of  which  Is  considered  equal  to  4  lbs.  of 
the  strobiles  deprived  of  it.  They  should  be  ft-ee 
from  greenish  particles  in  the  flower,  but  tall  of 
hard  seeds  and  pollen,  and  have  a  clammy  feel. 
Being  greatly  injured  by  dampness,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crust  thereby  i>roduced  should  be  par- 
ticularly looked  for.  As  hops  are  sold,  the 
packages  arc  found  to  consist  of  the  separated 
leaves  of  the  cones  of  a  pale  yellow  creenish 
color,  possessing  a  strong  fragrant  odor,  and 
with  a  very  bitter  and  aromatic  taste,  beside 
the  peculiar  flavor  which  characterizes  the  plant. 
The  essential  properties  of  the  hop,  its  bitter- 
ness and  fragrance,  appear  to  reside  in  the 
resinous  substance  whidi  is  found  in  minute 

Kllow  globules  on  the  outside  and  near  the 
se  of  the  ooales  or  thin  leaves,  constituting 
about  i  to  i  of  the  whole  weight.  This 
aobstance  was  noticed  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith 
of  England  and  M.  Planch6  of  France,  but  its 
properties  were  investigated  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives 
of  New  York.  Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
yellow  powder  by  rubbing  the  hops  in  a  coarse 
canvas  oag,  and  shaking  the  powder  through, 
the  resinous  matter  agglutinates  by  moderate 
heat  and  bums  readily  with  a  white  flame. 
Dr.  Ives  callcil  this  substance  lupuline,  but  this 
name  is  more  properly  applicable  to  the  bitter 
principle  it  contains.  In  120  gruna  he  found  6 
of  tannin,  10  of  extractive,  11  of  bitter  principle, 
IS  of  waz^  86  of  resin,  and  46  of  lignin.  A 
volatile  oil  also  has  been  separated  by  Payen 
and  Clievallier,  by  distillation  of  the  resinous 
powder.  This  oil  is  yellowish,  and  has  an  acrid 
taste  with  the  odor  of  hops.  The  oil  and  the 
bitter  principle  impart  the  virtues  of  the  hops 


to  water  and  alcohol.  The  separation  of  tiie 
resinous  powder  and  its  use  in  commerce  instead 
of  the  hops  was  strongly  reconunended  by  Dr. 
Ives,  on  the  score  of  economy  in  saving  trans- 
portation, handling  of  bulky  materials,  and  ab- 
sorption of  wort  Hops  are  frequently  treated 
wiUi  sulphurous  acid  to  give  them  a  fresh  ap- 
pearance ;  but  by  this  thev  are  seriously  dam- 
aged, and  purchasers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  fimud,  testing  suspected  samples  for 
tills  acid. — Beside  their  use  for  preserving  and 
flavoring  malt  liquors,  hops  have  a  reputation 
in  mediod  practice  as  a  tonic.  In  the  western 
states  some  practitioners  regard  them  as  inferior 
only  to  quinine  in  anti-periodic  powers.  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow  (^American  Medical  Botany," 
YoL  liL  p.  168)  speaks  favorably  of  the  use  of 
the  fermented  decoction  known  as  hop  beer, 
prepared  from  decoction  of  hops  with  addition 
of  molasses,  for  dyspeptic  complaints,  promoting 
digestion  when  taken  as  a  common  drink  at 
meals,  and  obviating  the  lassitude  and  debility 
felt  by  many  in  the  spring  and  warm  weather. 
The  tincture  operates  in  a  moderate  degree  as  a 
narcotic  also;  and  as  an  external  application  to 
swellings  and  local  pains,  hops  are  advantageous- 
ly used  in  poultices  and  fomeutations  for  their 
sedative  effect.  A  pillow  of  hops  is  a  favorite 
remedy  with  many  for  restlessness,  being  thon^t 
to  conduce  to  Aeep  in  nervous  complaints.  "Die 
medicinal  effects  of  hops,  it  is  found,  may  be 
conveniently  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  resinous 
substance,  lupuline,  which  is  prepared  by  rub- 
bing the  powder  in  a  warm  mortar  until  it  be- 
comes plastic,  and  Uien  working  it  into  pills ; 
these  may  be  given  in  doses  of  6  to  12  grains. 
The  young  shoots  of  the  hop  are  sometimes 
eaten  for  food,  being  prepared  like  asparagus. 
The  flbrcs  of  the  vino  are  strong  and  flexible, 
and  have  been  woven  into  coarse  cloth,  which 
served  for  tlie  sacks  in  which  the  hops  are  car- 
ried to  market. — The  production  of  hops  in  the 
United  States  in  1850  was  as  foUows : 


StolM. 

N«w  York S,B8S.»9 

Vennont 2S8»(»8 

NewIUmpehire 86T,1M 

MMSMbuMtts lilJMi 

Indians »8,T»S 

Ohio «S,781 

Ifaino 40,lt0 

PennsjlTanU SS,088 

Other  tUtes Ta.0>4 

ToUl 8,49«,S60 

New  York  produced  7,192,254  lbs.  in  1855,  and 
Massachusetto  174,860  lbs.  in  1855,  60,958  in 
1856,  854,667  in  1857,  and  181,825  in  185a 
The  following  table  comprises  the  statistics  of 
hop  culture  in  Great  Britain  for  5  years,  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  it,  the  duty 
being  2  pence  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent,  additional : 


1888 

18M 
18fta 
18BS 
18ST 


ken*  ■■• 

Uw.of  hop* 

4*r  ralU- 

ckMf«<l     Witk 

ytkm. 

4«t7. 

49,867 

8],7.M,«98 

fi8,088 

9.8n,U« 

6T,75T 

88^1304 

M;»7 

0&,6«a.«M 

00,975 

19,S71,<}M 

£tn,8M 

sa4» 

7ss,isa 

488,900 
41TJBa8 


HOPE  HOPE  AND  GOMPANY 

Hm  fanpoii  of  hope  into  Great  Britain  amoont-  The  latter  asBiuned  his  mother's  name  Bereaford 

ed  to  lil987cwt.  in  1856,  and  18,71 1  owtin  1857.  by  royal  license  in  1854.    He  was  a  member  of 

HOPE,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  bom  parliamentforMaidstonefroml841  to  1862,  and 

about  1770,  died  Feb.  8,  1881.    As  a  member  was  rejected  in  1857.    He  is  the  author  of  ^*  £a- 

of  the  great  mercantile  family  of  Amsterdam,  says''  (London,  1844),  and  is  celebrated  for  hia 

he  inherited  a  princely  fortune,  and  at  the  munificent  restoration  and  endowment  of  St. 

age  of  18   started  on  a  tour  of  observation  Augustine's  abbey,  Canterbury,  as  a  church  of 

among  the  architectaral  remains  of  Europe  and  England  missionary  college.    Another  brother, 

the  East.    During  an  absence  of  8  years  he  Adrian  John  Hope,  married  Matilda,  Ck>unteflB 

Tisited  southern  Europe,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Bapp,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Bapp. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  and  returning  to  London  pur-  HOPE,  Thomas  Ohablss,  a  Scottish  chemist^ 

chased  a  house  in  Duchess  street,  Portland  bom  in  Edinburgh,  July  21,  1766,  died  there, 

place,  which  he  proceeded  to  remodel  and  fur-  June  18, 1844.    His  father,  Dr.  John  Hope,  was 

nish  according  to  the  ideas  he  had  formed  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Edin- 

on  his  travels.    A  distinguishing  feature  was  ourgh.    In  1787  the  son  was  appointed  to  the 

the  long  galleries  and  the  series  of  cabinets  chemical  chair  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 

stored  witii  pictures,  statuary,  and  objects  of  About  the  same  time  he  became  a  convert  to 

art  and  virtu.    In  1807  he  publisbed  ^^  House-  Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  and  ozygena- 

hold  Furniture  and  External  decorations,"  wiUi  tion,  and  was  the  first  British  chemist  who  pub- 

60  plates,  in  which  a  full  description  of  his  own  licly  taught  it    In  1795  he  became  assistant  to 

establi^ment  is  given,  with  hints  for  the  deco-  Dr.  Black,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh 

ration  of  houses.    It  was  severely  ridiculed  by  upon  whose  death  in  1799  he  succeeded  to  the 

the  ^^  Edinburgh  Beview,"  but  effected  a  reform  chair,  which  he  filled  until  the  end  of  the  sea- 

in  the  internal  arrangements  of  English  houses,  sion  of  1843.    As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  he  has 

In  1809  appeared  his  ^^  Costume  of  the  An-  had  few  equals,  and  his  lecture  room  was  fre- 

dents"  (2  vols.  8vo. ;  Sd  ed.  with  considerable  quentiy  uncomfortably  crowded  by  pupils.    Hia 

additions,  1841)^  a  magnificent  work,  containing  principal  discovery  was  the  presence  of  a  new 

821  plates,  whidi  was  followed  in  1812  by  earth,  named  by  him  strontites,  in  a  mineral 

^^Deagns  of  Modem  Costume,"  &c    Both  are  found  in  the  strontian  lead  mines  in  Argyle- 

profound  and  exhaustive  works,  and  are  still  shire.    He  produced  interesting  papers  on  the 

regarded  as  standard  autiiorities.    After  an  in-  '^ Point  of  Greatest  Density  in  Water,"  on  the 

tervalof  7  years  Mr.  Hope  astonished  the  world  "  Colored  and  Colorable  Matter  in  Leaves  and 

by  the  production  of  his  ^*  Anastasius,  or  Me-  Flowers  of  Plants,"  &c.,   on  the   ^^  Chemical 

moirs  of  a  Modem  Greek,  written  at  the  Close  Nomenclature  of  Inorganic  Compounds,"  &C., 

of  the  18th  Century"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1819),  a  and  others  on  subjects  of  natural  philosophy, 

work  which  at  first  was  generally  attributed  which  have  appeared  in  the  *^  Transactions"  oi 

to  Lord  Byron.      Sydney  Smith  said  it  was  various  leamed  bodies. 

'^  foil  of  marvellously  fine  things,"  and  won-  HOPE,  William  Wiluamb,  a  member  of  the 
dered  that  the  man  who  had  **  meditated  on  Hope  family,  as  noted  for  his  enormous  wealth 
muffineers  and  planned  pokers"  could  have  as  for  his  eccentricities,  died  in  Paris  in  1854. 
written  any  thing  so  eloquent ;  and  Byron  is  His  collection  of  paintings  ai^d  drawings  waa 
known  to  have  been  flattered  with  the  impu-  sold  by  auction  in  Paris,  and  the  sale  of  his 
tation  of  the  authorship  of  the  work.  It  has  personal  property  at  Bushton  hall  (an  estate 
not,  however,  retained  its  popularity,  and  is  which  he  bought  in  1828  for  £140,000,  and  re- 
new seldom  read.  Nothing  of  importance  ap-  sold  to  IGss  Ckra  Thomhill,  the  present  owner, 
peared  from  his  pen  during  the  remainder  of  for  £165,000)  occupied  10  days.  To  Mile. 
Lis  life ;  but  shordy  after  his  death  two  post-  Am^lie  Chamerlat  de  Sabran,  who  had  lived 
humous  works  were  published  :  "  Essay  on  with  him  18  years,  he  is  said  to  have  left  a  sum 
the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man"  (3  vols,  of  876,000  francs.  After  the  revolution  of  1848 
8vo.,  1831),  unphilosophical  in  character  and  he  lived  in  retirement,  but  previous  to  that 
freqnentiy  paradoxical,  but  contiuning  occa-  time  he  was  a  conspicuous  halntue  of  the  most 
aional  passages  of  much  eloquence ;  and  a  select  circles  of  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  for 
^  Historic^  Essay  on  Architecture"  (2  vols,  several  years  confined  his  invitations,  in  his  own 
8vo.,  1837),  which  has  proved  a  popidar  treatise,  house  at  least,  to  ladies,  and  to  the  number  of 
and  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Mr.  18,  which  his  table  could  accommodate,  and 
Hope  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  being  the  first  always  the  same  persons  except  when  death 
to  discover  and  appreciate  the  genius  of  Thor-  or  some  other  circumstance  created  a  vacanqr, 
waldsen,  who  executed  for  him  his  *^  Jason ;"  and  The  most  talented  and  charming  women  were 
he  collected  one  of  the  finest  private  galleries  of  among  his  favored  friends,  and  he  is  reparieA 
pictures  in  Europe.  His  wife  was  of  remark-  to  have  left  a  legacy  to  each  of  the  18  ladies 
able  beauty,  and^Fas  remarried  after  his  death  who  were  his  habitual  guests. 
to  Viscount  Beresford.  She  died  in  1851.— HU  HOPE  AND  COMPANY,  a  firm  of  Amster- 
eldest  son,  Henry  Thomas  Hope  of  Deepdene,  late  dam  bankers,  established  in  the  17th  century  tgr 
M.P.  for  Gloucester,  is  a  well  known  conserv-  Henry  Hope,  a  Scottish  genUeman,  a  desoeoo- 
ative  politician,  as  weU  as  his  youngest  brother,  ant  of  John  de  Hope,  who  came  in  1537  from 
Alfiiander  Jamea  Bereaford  Beresford-Hi^w.  France  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  Madeleini!^ 


870  HOPEIKS 

queen  of  James  y.  One  of  the  leading  membera  HOPKINS,  Edwabd,  second  gofwnor  of  the 
of  the  house  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  19th  oen-  oolonj  of  Oonnectlcot^  and  a  benelkotor  of 
tnrj,  when  it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosper-  Harvard  college,  bom  in  England  in  1600,  cKed 
i^.  was  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  who  was  bom  in  the  in  London  in  1657.  He  was  a  mominent  mer^ 
timted  States,  the  son  oi  a  Scottish  loyalist  who  chant  of  London,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1687, 
had  settled  in  B<Mton,  Mass.  This  Henry  Hope  bnt  soon  after  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he 
lived  some  time  iaQnincy,  Mass.,  and  was  a  poor  was  chosen  a  magistrate  in  1689,  and  governor 
yonth  when  he  emigrated  from  that  place  to  of  the  colony  every  other  year  from  1640  to 
£ngland  in  the  latter  ^urt  of  the  18th  centmy.  1654,  alternating  with  Haynes.  He  afterward 
Mr.  John  Williams,  an  Enc^iahman,  who  married  went  back  to  England,  where  he  was  chosen 
his  niece,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of  John  warden  of  the  English  fleet,  conunissioner  of 
Williams  Hope,  and  afterward  that  of  John  the  admiralty  and  navy,  and  member  of  parEa- 
Hope^  was  the  manager  of  the  establishment,  ment.  Bat  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  the 
Among  the  silent  partners  of  the  concern  were  colonies,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  much  of 
Adrian  Hope,  Hennr  Philip  Hope,  and  Thomas  his  estate  to  New  England,  giving  £1,000  for 
Hope,  the  author  of  **  Anastasius."  The  ablest  the  support  of  grammar  schools  in  Hartford  and 
active  partner  in  the  firm  was  ACr.  Peter  CsBsar  New  Haven,  which  are  still  kept  up,  and  £500 
Labouchere,  who  had  first  entered  it  in  the  which  went  to  Harvard  college  and  the  gram- 
capacity  of  a  clerk,  and  who  married  in  1796  a  mar  school  at  Cambridge, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baring.  The  relation-  HOPKINS,  Eskk,  first  commodore  of  the 
ship  with  the  Baring  family  was  continued  by  American  navy,  bom  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  in  1718, 
hb  son,  the  present  Bt  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  died  in  North  Providence,  Feb.  26,  1802.  On 
whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was 
Baring.  In  concert  with  the  house  of  Barinff,  commissioned  by  Gov.  Cooke  as  brigadier-ffen- 
the  Hopes  negotiated  the  great  loan  with  eralincommandof  5  companies  to  be  raisea  for 
Fhmce  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  the  protection  of  the  colony.  Shortly  after  this 
armies,  and  several  other  loans.  The  govern-  appointment,  in  Nov.  1775,  he  received  a  com- 
ments .with  whom  the  house  of  Hope  enter-  mission  from  the  continental  congress  as  com- 
tain  the  most  intimate  financial  relations  are  modore  and '^  commander-in-chier^  of  the  navy, 
those  of  Holland,  Russia,  and  Spain.  The  Hope  soon  adfter  which  he  put  to  sea  with  the  first 
certificates,  as  the  stocks  are  called,  which  the  squadron  sent  out  by  the  colonies,  consisting  of 
Russian  government  has  given  to  the  Dutch  4  ships  and  8  sloops.  Paul  Jones  was  a  lieuten- 
bankers  in  acknowledgment  of  its  debt,  amount  ant  on  board  the  commodore^s  ship,  the  Alfred, 
to  about  925,000,000.  Although  much  less  and  Captains  Whipple  and  Biddle  commanded 
wealthy  and  influential  than  the  Rothschilds,  two  others.  Of  the  18  commissioned  officers  in 
tiie  Hopes  hold  in  some  respects  a  position  su-  the  fleet,  8  belonged  to  Rhode  Island.  The  fleet 
perior  to  the  Jewish  bankers.  A  splendid  villa  sailed  for  the  Bahama  islands,  and  captured  the 
Imilt  in  1782  for  one  of  the  Hopes  near  Haar-  forts  at  New  Providence,  and  with  them  80 
lem,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  was  purchased  by  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  stores, 
Louis  Bonaparte,  the  father  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  ammunition.  On  his  return,  when  off  Block 
and  now  belongs-  to  the  Orange  dj nasty.  Sir  island,  the  commodore  took  the  British  scboon- 
Archibald  Hope  of  Craighall,  Fifeshire,  and  the  er  Ilawke  of  6  carriage  guns  and  8  swivels, 
earl  of  Hopetoun  (John  Alexander  Hope),  are  and  the  bomb  brig  Bolton,  of  8  guns,  2  how- 
die  present  representatives  of  the  English  and  itzers,  10  swivels,  and  48  men,  and  well  found 
dder  branch  of  the  Hope  family.  in  ammunition  and  stores.  For  this  act  the 
HOPKINS.  I.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  president  of  congress  complimented  Hopkins 
by  Sulphur  fork  of  Red  river ;  area,  952  sq.  m. ;  officially.  The  particulars  of  this  engagement 
pop.  in  1868,  8,949,  of  whom  676  were  slaves,  were  given  by  Paul  Jones.  Two  days  after- 
It  has  a  diversiflefl  surface  occupied  by  prairies  ward,  with  8  vessels,  he  attacked  tlio  Glasgow, 
and  timber  lands,  and  is  generally  fertile.  The  of  29  guns ;  but  t*bo  escaped,  and  for  this  the 
productions  in  1850  were  48,453  bushels  of  In-  commodore,  and  particularly  Capt.  Whipple, 
dian  com,  8,215  of  oats,  7,657  of  potatoes,  were  censured.  The  latter  demanded  a  court 
87,674  lbs.  of  butter,  and  6,769  of  wool.  Value  martial,  the  request  for  which  was  forwarded 
of  real  estate  in  1 868,  $589,727.  Capital  Tarrant,  to  the  president  of  congress.  In  the  letter  of  the 
n.  A  W.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N.  E.  oy  Green  president  to  Com.  Hopkins  he  says :  "  Though 
river,  E.  by  Pond  river,  and  8.  W.  by  Trade-  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Glasgow  man-of- 
water  creek;  area,  474  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  war  made  her  edcape,  yet  as  it  was  not  through 
12,441,  of  whom  2.192  were  slaves.  It  has  a  any  misconduct,  the  praise  due  to  you  and  the 
fertile  soil  and  an  uneven  surface,  diversified  other  officers  is  undoubtedly  the  same."  Com- 
by  hills  which  contain  iron  ore.  Anthracite  modore,  or  Admiral  Ilopkins.  as  he  was  gen- 
coal  is  ah»o  found  in  the  county.  The  produc-  erally  called  (even  by  Whshington,  who  so  ad- 
tlons  in  1H50  were  741,032  bushels  of  Indian  dressed  him  in  his  official  lettersV  performed 
com,  61.901  of  oats,  2,180,699  lbs.  of  tobacco,  other  remarkable  exploits,  though  nc  hud  great 
and  28,654  of  wool.  Tliere  were  8  saw  mills,  6  difficulties  to  contcnu  with.  His  name  became  a 
grist  mills,  24  churche^  and  2,810  pupils  attend-  synonyme  for  heroism,  and  for  American  patriot- 
uig  poblio  schools.    Capital,  Madiionville.  iam.    In  June,  1776,  Hopkins  was  ordered  l^ 
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ocngress  to  appear  before  the  naval  committee  and  an  amoimt  of  debt  which  it  was  not  in  hia 
in  Philadelphia  to  reply  to  charges  which  had  power  to  cancel  for  many  years.  He  resigned  hia 
been  prefeired  agaiost  him  for  not  annoying  tibe  rectorship  in  1856,  in  order  that  he  might  de* 
enemy's  ships  on  the  southern  coast.  He  was  vote  himself  more  nnreservedly  to  the  work  of 
defended  by  John  Adams,  and  was  acqnitted.  the  diocese,  and  the  building  up  at  Burlington 
The  unavoidable  delays  at  a  later  period  in  get-  of  the  ^^  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute.^'  Bi^op 
ting  his  ships  ready  for  sea  gave  another  chance  Hopkins  has  been  a  diligent  writer,  and  beside 
for  his  enemies  to  complain;  and  neglecting  a  a  number  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  addreaa- 
dtation  to  appear  at  Philadelphia,  because  no  es,  has  published :  ^^  Christianity  Vindicated,  in 
specific  charges  were  made  against  him,  and  on  a  Series  of  Seven  Discourses  on  the  Exter- 
aocount  of  his  general  disgust  at  the  conduct  nal  Evidences  of  the  New  Testament^'  (Bur- 
of  his  opponents,  he  was  dismissed  the  service,  liugton,  1888);  "  The  Primitive  Greed  Exam- 
Jan.  2, 1777.  He  resided  near  Providence,  and  ined  and  Explained ''  (1884);  ^^ The  Primitive 
exerted  during  a  long  life  a  great  political  in-  Ohurch  compared  with  the  Ftotestant  Episoo- 
fluence  in  Rhode  Islimd,  being  often  elected  to  pal  Church  of  the  Present  Day"  (1885) ;  "  Essay 
the  general  assembly  of  that  state.  on  Gkythic  Architecture"  (1886) ;  '*  The  Churdh 
HOPKINS,  John  Hbnbt,  an  American  clergy*  of  Rome  in  her  Primitive  Purity,  compared 
man,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  with  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  Present  Day" 
of  Vermont,  bom  in  Dublin,  Jan.  80, 1792.  He  (1887) ;  '*  Twelve  Canzonets,"  words  and  musio 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1800,  and  (New  York,  1889) ;  ^*  The  Novelties  which  Dis- 
was  educated  chiefly  by  his  mother.  He  was  turb  our  Peace"  Philadelphia,  1844) ;  '*  Causes^ 
intended  for  the  mw,  but  after  receiving  a  Principles,  and  Results  of  the  British  Reforma- 
classical  education  he  passed  a  year  in  a  count*  tion"  (Philadelphia,  1844)  ;  *^  History  of  the 
ing  room  in  Philadelphia,  assisted  Wilson  the  Confessional "  (New  York,  1850) ;  ^^  A  Refhti^ 
ornithologist  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  to  tion  of  Milner's  *  End  of  Controversy,'  in  a  Se- 
the  first  4  volumes  of  his  work,  and  about  his  ries  of  Letters"  (2  vols.^854) ;  ^^The  American 
19th  year  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  Citizen,  his  Rights  and  Duties"  (1857). 
in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  On  May  HOPKINS,  Lemuel,  an  American  phynciaa. 
8, 1816,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Caspar  Otto  bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  June  19,  1750,  diea 
Muller,  a  retired  merchant,  formerly  of  Ham-  in  Hartford^  April  14, 1801.  He  practised  med- 
burg,  and  subsequently  of  Baltimore.  The  iron  icine  at  Litchfield  from  1776  to  1784,  when 
business  was  prostrated  by  the  peace  of  1815,  he  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  sustained  a 
and  in  Oct.  1817,  he  quitted  it  bankrupt  in  prop-  high  reputation,  and  had  an  extensive  practice 
erty,  and  after  6  months'  study  was  admitted  to  till  his  death.  He  was  singular  in  his  appear- 
ihe  bar  in  Pittsburg ;  but  in  1828  he  left  the  bar  ance,  manners,  and  opinions ;  a  man  of  talenta 
for  the  ministry.  From  the  time  of  his  ordination  and  learning,  and  also  a  poet;  in  hb  early  days 
as  priest  in  May,  1824,  he  was  rector  of  Trinitv  an  |ulmirer  of  the  French  infidel  philosophers, 
ohurch,  Pittsburg.  A  new  building  being  needed,  but  in  his  lator  years  a  diligent  student  of 
he  became  its  architect,  studying  Grothio  archi-  the  Bible.  He  was  associated  with  TrumbiUl, 
tecture  for  the  purpose.  In  1826  he  was  sent  as  Barlow,  Alsop,  Theodore  Dwight,  and  othera 
clerical  deputy  to  the  first  general  convention  (called  the  ^^  Hartford  wits"),  In  the  "Anar- 
after  his  ordination,  and  again  in  1829,  taking  ohiad,"  the  '^Echo,"  ^^Politiosd  Qreenhouse,'* 
in  both  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  the  **  Guillotine,"  and  similar  satirical  composi- 
diocesan  convention  of  1827  he  was  a  promi-  tions ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  for  Barlow 
nent  candidate  for  the  ofiSce  of  assistant  bishop  the  beautiful  and  well  known  version  of  the 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  members  being  equally  187th  psalm  beginning,  "Along  the  banks 
divided  between  him  and  Dr.  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  where  BabePs  current  flows." 
and  Mr.  Hopkins^s  own  vote  securing  the  election  HOPKINS,  Mark,  D.D.,  an  American  der- 
of  the  latter.  In  1881  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  a  gyman  and  author,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
call  to  Trinity  church,  Boston,  as  assistant  min-  Feb.  4,  1802.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Mark  Hop- 
istor  on  the  Green  foundation.  A  theological  kins,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  rev- 
seminary  was  at  the  same  time  established  in  olution  and  subsequently  a  lawyer.  He  was 
the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  be-  graduated  at  Williams  college,  Mass.,  in  1824. 
came  professor  of  systematic  divinity.  In  the  Hanring  filled  a  tutorship  in  the  college  for  two 
spring  of  1882  he  was  elected  the  first  bishop  of  years,  he  received  in  1828  the  degree  of  "hLD^ 
the  separate  diocese  of  Vermont,  and  was  conse*  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  the  practice 
crated  in  New  York,  Oct.  81,  by  Bishop  White,  of  medicine  in  New  York.  In  1880  he  was 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  his  diocese,  accept*  recalled  to  Williams  college  to  fill  the  chair  of 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  rectorship  of  8t.  Paul's  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  in  1886  he 
church,  Burlington.  He  soon  began  a  boys'  succeeaed  Dr.  Griffin  as  president  of  the  college, 
school,  which  enabled  him  to  give  remunera-  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  He  i^  also  pas- 
tive  employment  to  a  large  number  of  candi-  tor  of  the  college  church.  In  addition  to  his  la- 
dates  for  orders.  In  erecting  the  needed  build-  bors  as  an  instructor,  he  has  lectured  before  the 
ings  for  the  accommodation  of  this  growing  Lowell  institute  of  Boston,  the  Smithsonian  in« 
establishment,  he  became  involved  to  a. degree  stitntion,  and  various  scientific  and  literary  asso- 
whioh  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  hia  propurtj,  oiations.    Presiding  over  a  college  which  has 
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been  oaUed  the  ondle  of  fbreign  xnMons,  he  groes  from  Amerioa,  as  early  as  177S.    Beside 

has  also  taken  an  aotiTe  part  in  the  deliberations  his  nnmerons  sermons,  addresses,  and  pamph- 

of  the  American  bosjrd  of  oommissioners  for  lets,  be  published  a  life  of  President  Eawards, 

foreign  missions,  of  which  since  1857  he  has  and  lives  of  Bosannah  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Os- 

been  president    He  is  the  author  of  *^  Lectures  born,  and  left  behind  him  sketdies  of  his  own 

on  the  Evidences  of  Christianitj,  before  the  life.    His  ^^Sjstem  of  Theology/'  however,  is 

Lowell  Institute,  delivered  in  Jan.  1844*'  ^Svo.,  his  great  work,  which,  in  connection  with  his 

Boston,  1846) ;  **  Miscellaneous  Essays  ana  Dis«  other  thedo^cal  writings,  must  be  fblly  under- 

courses"  (8vo.,  1847) ;  and  of  a  number  of  occa-  stood  by  every  one  who  would  right^  appre* 

sional  sermons  and  addresses  published  sepa-  ciate  New  Enghmd  either  in  its  progress  or  its 

n^y,  including  an  address  before  the  society  present  condition.    Of  its  author  Dr.  Channing 

for  d^e  promotion  of  collegiate  education  in  the  writes  that  '^he  must  always  fill  an  important 

West,  a  discourse  on  AmosLawrence,  a  benefice-  place  in  our  ecclesiastical  history.'*    The  entire 

tor  of  Williams  college,  one  on  the  dedication  of  works  of  Dr.  Hopkins  were  published  by  Dr. 

the  college  chapel,  io.    Under  his  sunervision  West  in  1806,  and  again,  with  a  memoir  of  his 

Williams  college  has  greatly  increasea  her  re-  life  and  character  by  E.  A.  Park,  DJ).yhy  the 

sources  and  the  numb^  of  her  students.  doctrinal  tract  and  book  society  (3  vols.,  Boston, 

HOPKINS,  Bamukl,  D.D,,  an  American  di-  1862).    Dr.  Hopkins  is  the  hero  of  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Tine,  from  whom  the  Hopkinsians,  so  called,  Stowe's  '^  Minister's  Wooing." 

derive  tiieir  name,  bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  H0PEIN8,  Stifhbn,  an  American  statesman, 

Sept.  17, 1721,  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  20,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 

1808.    Till  about  his  15th  year  he  was  occupied  pendence,  bom  in  Bdtuate,  R.  I.,  March  7, 1707, 

chiefly  in  agricultural  labor,  when  he  entered  died  in  Providence,  July  13,  1786.     In  early 

Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1741,  life  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Providence,  and 

soon  after  which  he  went  to  Northampton  to  in  1788  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general 

stndy  divinity  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  1748  assembly,  and  in  1789  chief  justice  of  the  court 

he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Housa-  of  common  pleas.    In  1756  he  was  elected  gov- 

toimuc  ^now  Qreat  Barrington),  Mass.,  where  eraor  of  the  state,  and  remained  in  office,  with 

he  remamed  till  1769,  when  he  was  dbmissed,  the  exception  of  4  vears,  until  1768.    He  early 

and  soon  after  began  preaching  in  Newport,  R.  I.  sided  with  the  colonies   against  the  mother 

After  he  had  been  here  some  time,  a  meeting  countiy.    In  1764  he  was  i^pointed  a  member 

was  called,  and  it  was  voted  not  to  invite  him  of  the  board  of  commissioners  which  assembled 

to  settle  amouK  them,  as  many  were  dissatisfied  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  concert  and  digest  a  plan 

with  his  theological  sentiments.     He  accord-  of  union  for  the  colonies.    Beigamin  Franklin, 

ingly  preached  to  them  a  farewell  discourse,  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  Roger  Wolcottr  were 

which  was  so  touching  and  impressive  that  the  amonff  the  members  of  the  board.    In  1765  he 

vote  was  immediately  and  almost  unanimous-  was  elected  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 

ly  reversed,  and  he  was  settled  as  their  pastor  at  a  special  town  meeting  held  in  Providence  to 

in  1770.    When  the  British  took  possession  of  draft  instructions  to  the  general  assembly  on 

Newport  in  1776,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  the  stamp  act    He  was  not  governor  that  year, 

place.    Till  1780  he  preached  in  various  places ;  The  resolutions  reported  were  the  same  that 

when,  Newport  being  evacuated,  he  returned  to  Patrick  Henry  introduced  into  the  house  of  bur- 

his  parish,  which  was  so  much  reduced  and  im-  gesses  of  Virginia,  with  an  additional  one  stating 

6>verished  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  Dr.  that  "  we  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to 
opkins  was  dependent  for  his  maintenance  any  law  or  ordinance  designed  to  impose  any  in- 
imon  weekly  contributions  and  the  voluntary  temal  taxation  whatever  upon  us,  other  than  the 
aid  of  a  few  friends.  In  1799  he  was  attacked  laws  and  ordinances  of  Rnodo  Island.^'  These 
with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely  resolves  passed  in  the  assembly,  including  the 
reoovered,  though  his  mental  powers  were  un-  above,  which  had  been  rejected  in  Yirdnia.  In 
injured,  and  he  was  afterward  able  to  preach  Aug.  1774,  he  was,  with  Samuel  Ward,  elected 
oooasionally.  ^^He  had  many  qualities,''  says  to  represent  the  state  in  the  general  congress 
Dr.  Channintf,'*  fitting  him  for  a  reformer — great  held  at  Philaddphia,  and  was  also  chosen  in 
singleness  of  purpose,  invincible  patience  of  re-  1775  and  1776.  He  used  his  inllucnce  in  this 
seainoh,  sagacity  to  detect  and  courage  to  oppese  relation  in  &vor  of  decisive  measures.  In  the 
errors,  a  thirst  for  consistency  of  views,  and  **  Sketches  of  Scituate,"  by  the  Rev.  0.  0.  Bea- 
rssolution  to  carry  out  his  principles  to  their  le-  man,  published  in  the  ^^  Providence  Journal,''  is 
ffiUmate  consequences."  ^y  sermons  and  his  an  extended  notice  of  Hopkins  and  his  family. 
famous  **  dialogues,"  bv  letters  to  public  men,  Speaking  of  the  first  congress,  that  writer  says : 
and  newspaper  essays,  he  stirred  up  an  organ-  ^*Some  of  the  members  being  desirous  of  further 
ixed  and  political  action  against  slavery,  so  that  delay,  in  the  hope  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Hop- 
in  1774  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  im-  kins  observed  that  the  time  had  coiuo  when  the 
portation  of  negroes  into  the  colony,  and  in  1784  strongest  arm  and  the  longest  sword  must  do- 
It  was  declared  by  the  legislature  that  all  chil-  dde  the  contest,  and  those  members  who  were 
dren  of  slaves  bom  after  the  foUowing  March  not  prepared  for  action  had  bettor  go  home." 
should  be  free.  He  also  formed  a  plan  lor  evan-  At  that  time,  entering  upon  his  7uth  year,  he 
gelijdDg  Africa,  and  colonizing  it  with  free  ne-  had  the  fire  of  youth  in  lus  zeal  for  the  emanoi- 
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Mtioii  of  his  conntrj.  His  rignatore  to  the  educating  the  American  people  for  political  in- 
dedaration  of  independence  indicates  a  trembling  dependence.  He  also  exercis^  hb  raillery  both 
band,  which  was  owing  to  a  nervons  affection,  in  prose  and  Terse  at  the  expense  of  most  of  the 
On  ^e  naval  committee  he  was  placed  next  social  follies  of  his  time.  In  1779  he  was  made 
after  John  Hancock,  the  chairman,  and  greatly  judge  of  the  admiralty  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
asBisted  in  the  formation  of  a  navy.  John  Ad-  office  he  held  for  10  years,  nntU  the  organiza- 
ams,  who  was  assodated  with  him  on  this  com-  tion  of  the  federal  government,  when  it  ex- 
mittee,  says :  '*  The  pleasantest  part  of  my  la-  pired.  As  soon,  however,  as  Gen.  Washington 
bors  for  tLe  4  years  I  spent  in  congress,  from  entered  upon  his  dnties  as  president  of  the 
1774  to  1778,  was  in  this  naval  committee.  United  States,  he  addressed  to  Hopkinson  a 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Oadsden  were  sensible  men  highly  complimentary  letter  enclosing  a  com- 
and  very  cheerftil,  but  Gov.  Hopkins  of  Rhode  mission  as  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Pennsylvania. 
Island,  above  70  years  of  age,  kept  ns  all  alive.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  being 
Upon  business  his  experience  and  judgment  not  only  familiar  with  science  as  it  ^en  existed, 
were  very  nsefuL  But  when  the  business  of  but  skilled  in  painting  and  music,  composing 
the  evening  was  over,  he  kept  us  in  conversa-  highly  popular  airs  for  his  own  songs.  Of  his 
tion  till  11,  and  sometimes  tiU  12  o'clock.  His  political  writings  the  most  prominent  were  : 
custom  was  to  drink  nothing  all  day,  until  8  in  "The  Pretty  Story"  (Philadelphia,  1774); 
the  evening,  and  then  hb  beverage  was  Jamaica  "  The  Prophecy"  (1776) ;  "The  Political  Gate- 
spirits  and  water.  It  gave  him  wit,  humor,  an-  chism"  (17V7).  The  best  known  of  his  poems 
c«dotes,  science,  and  learning.  He  had  read  are :  ^  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  a  humorous 
Greek,  Roman,  and  British  histcM'y,  and  was  ballad,  and  "  The  New  Roof,  a  Song  for  Fed&rtl 
funiliar  with  English  poetry,  particularly  Pope,  Mechanics."  The  "  Miscellaneous  Essays  and 
Thomson,  and  Milton ;  and  the  flow  of  his  soul  Occasional  Writings  of  Francis  Hopkinson" 
made  all  his  reading  our  own,  and  seemed  to  were  published  by  Dobson  (Philadelphia,  1792). 
bring  in  recollection  in  all  of  us  all  we  had  ever  — Joseph,  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist  and  poet, 
read.  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  those  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
days;  the  other  gentlemen  were  very  temper-  12,  1770,  died  there,  Jan.  16,  1842.  He  was 
ate.  Hopkins  never  drank  to  excess,  but  all  he  educated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
drank  was  immediately  not  only  converted  into  studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  at  Easton, 
wit,  sense,  knowledge,  and  good  humor,  but  in-  Penn.,  in  1791,  whence  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
spired  ns  with  similar  qualities."  For  50  years  phia.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Rush 
Gov.  Hopkins  filled  some  public  station ;  ho  was  agiunst  William  Cobbett  in  1799,  he  was  lead- 
for  many  years  chancellor  of  Brown  university,  ing  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  as  also  in  the  insur- 
In  1765  he  commenced  a  "  History  of  the  Plant-  gent  trials  before  .fudge  CQiase  in  1800.  Snb- 
ing  and  Growth  of  Providence,"  published  in  sequently,  when  Judge  Chase  was  impeached 
the  "  Providence  Gazette."  In  the  same  year  before  the  TJ.  S.  senate,  he  chose  Mr.  Hopkinscm 
he  wrote  and  published,  by  order  of  the  general  to  defend  him.  From  1815  to  1819  he  was  a 
assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  a  work  entitled  "  The  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
Rights  of  the  Colonies  Examined,"  which  was  Philadelphia.  He  opposed  the  recharter  of  thft 
reprinted  in  London.  His  native  state  has  U.  S.  bank,  and  made  a  noted  speech  on  the 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  grave.  Seminole  war.  At  the  dose  of  1819  he  retived 
HOPKINSON,  Fbaxcis,  an  American  writer  from  congress,  declining  a  reelection.  Hiving 
and  statesman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla-  gone  to  Bordentown  to  reside,  he  was  elected  to 
ration  of  independence,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  Uie  legislature  of  New  Jersey.  In  1823  he  re- 
1787,  died  May  9, 1791.  He  was  the  son  of  an  turned  to  Philadelphia  to  resume  the  practice 
English  gentleman,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  who  of  his  profession.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
died  when  his  son  was  14  years  of  age.  He  was  judge  of  the  TJ.  S.  court  for  the  eastern  district 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia  (now  of  Pennsylvania,  an  office  which  had  been  filled 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania),  having  been  by  his  father  under  Washington.  In  1887  he  was 
the  first  student  who  entered  that  institution  at  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  con- 
its  opening,  and  he  afterward  studied  law.  He  vention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
was  secretary  in  a  conference  held  on  the  Le-  nia.  He  is  however  best  known  as  the  author 
high  between  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  national  song  "  Hwl  Columbia,"  written 
and  several  Indian  tribes  in  1761,  an  event  cele-  in  1798  for  the  benefit  of  an  actor  named  Fox, 
brated  in  one  of  his  poems.  In  1766  he  went  and  after  an  air  entitled  "ThePresident*s  March," 
to  England,  where  he  remained  two  years,  composed  in  1789  by  a  German  named  Feylea 
After  returning  to  America  ho  settled  at  Bor-  on  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Washington's  first  visit 
dentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  married  Miss  Ann  to  a  theatre  in  New  York.  Hopkinson  was  for 
Borden  of  the  family  from  which  the  place  de-  many  years  a  confidential  friend  of  Joseph  Bo- 
rives  its  name.  In  1776  he  was  sent  fn>m  New  napiule,  then  residing  at  Bordentown,  and  dur- 
Jersey  as  one  of  her  representatives  in  congress,  ing  his  absence  always  managed  his  affiurs. 
During  the  revolution  he  distinguished  himself  HOPEINSyiLLE,  a  township  and  the  capi- 
by  satirical  and  political  writmgs,  which  attain-  tal  of  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  on  Littie  river,  and  on 
ed  such  popularity  that  it  has  been  truly  said  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  railroad,  70  m. 
tiiat  few  pais  effected  more  than  Hopldnson's  in  trom  Naahyille,  and  168  m.  8.  W.  fromFrank- 

voL.  n. — ^18 
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fort;  pop.  in  1858,  about  8,500.    It  is  well  escape  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  poets.    He  re- 

boilt  ana  laid  oat,  contains  6  or  8  churches,  5  turned  to  Rome  with  no  proepects,  his  paternal 

newspaper  officesi  a  bank,  an  academy,  8  semi-  estate  haviuff  been  confiscated,  but  was  enabled 

naries  for  young  ladies,  manu&ctories  of  tobacco,  to  buy  a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office,  which 

carriages,  &c.<,  and  a  botanic  garden.    It  is  the  fumi^ed  scanty  emolument.    '^  Bold  poverty," 

seat  of  one  of  the  state  lunatic  asylums,  a  hand-  he  says,  '^  impelled  me  to  write  yerses."    His 

some  building  868  feet  long,  with  rooms  for  300  efforts  soon  won  the  attention  of  Virgil  and 

patients ;  it  cost  $180,000.    Hopkinsville  was  Yarius,  who  introduced  him  to  Msdoenas.    The 

laid  out  in  1799,  and  iocorporatea  in  1806.  latter  dismissed  him  with  few  words  and  no 

HOPPIN,  AuousTUs,  an  American  artist,  bom  promises,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  him  for 

in  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  18,  1828.     He  was  9  months,  after  which  their  friendship  rapidly 

graduated  at  Brown  university,  and  was  sub-  Hpened  into  intimacy.    In  the  following  year 

sequeoUy  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Rhode  Island ;  (87)  he  accompanied  his  patron  on  the  journey 

but  of  late  years  he  has  devoted  himself  ex-  to  firundusium  which  is  the  subject  of  Sat,  i.  5. 

clusively  to  drawing  upon  wood.    He  has  iUus-  He  soon  after  received  from  Msscenas  the  gift 

trated  BuUer^s  poem  of  ^*  Nothing  to  Wear,"  ofhis  Sabine  farm,  which  he  has  often  described, 

the  ^^  Autocrat  of  the  Break£ut  Table,"  and  a  and  which  secured  him  the  means  of  support 

variety  of  other  periodicals. — ^Thomas  F.,  broth-  and  enjoyment  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    His  con- 

er  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  stant  intercourse  with  Maecenas  introduced  him 

Aug.  1816,  studied  painting  with  Paul  Delaroche  to  the  society  of  other  distinguished  men,  as 

in  1887-8,  and  subseauenUy  designed  the  fig-  iElius  Lamia,  Agrippa,  PoUio,  and  TibuUus,  and 

nres  on  the  great  window  of  Trinity  church  in  won  the  notice  of  Augustus  himself,  who  was 

Kew  York.    He  has  produced  a  spirited  model  ambitious  of  being  celebrated  by  the  poet,  but 

of  a  dog,  which  has  been  cast  in  bronze,  and  nu-  whose  offers  of  advancement  the  latter  seems  to 

merous  etchings  in  oudine  and  designs  in  wood,  have  declined,  though  he  expresses  in  his  odes  the 

HOR,  in  biblical  geography,  a  mountain  near  prevailing  admiration  for  *^  the  tutelary  ffuard- 

the  southern  boundary  of  eastern  Palestine,  lan  of  peace,  civilization,  and  progress."    His 

upon  which  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  died,  friendship  with  Miccenas  was  unbroken  till  the 

It  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  Jebel  death  of  the  latter,  who  in  his  last  words  com- 

Haroun  (Mount  Aaron)  of  the  Arabs,  in  Arabia  mended  him  to  the  emperor :  Haratii  Flacci^  ut 

Petrflda,  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the  mei,  e$U  memor,    Horace  died  a  few  weeks 

ranffe  of  Seir.  later,  so  suddenly  that  having  no  time  to  make 

HORAOE  rQuDTTUS  Hobatxttb  Flaoous),  a  his  will  he  appointed  Augustus  his  executor 
Roman  poet,  oom  in  Venusia,  Apulia,  Dec.  8,  and  heir,  and  he  was  buried  on  the  slope  of 
65  B.  C,  died  Nov.  27,  8  B.  0.  His  &ther  wss  the  Esquiline  hill.  His  poems  contain  many 
a  freedman,  collector,  and  proprietor  of  a  farm,  particulars  as  to  his  person,  habits,  tastes,  and 
and  though  of  servile  origin  aetermined  to  de-  temperament.  He  was  of  short  stature,  with 
vote  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of  dark  hair  which  early  turned  gray,  and  dark 
his  son.  He  declined  to  send  him  to  the  com-  eyes,  and  in  advanced  life  was  very  corpulent 
men  school  of  Venusia,  but  took  him  to  Rome,  lie  was  never  married.  He  appears  to  have 
where  he  was  edacated  as  the  son  of  a  knight  been  of  a  singularly  contented  aud  happy  na- 
or  senator.  One  of  his  teachers,  the  flogging  ture,  adopting  a  practical,  if  not  speculative, 
Orbilftis  (vlagoium  Orbilium),  the  poet  has  im-  Epicureanism,  a  lover  of  choice  wines  and  good 
mortalized.  He  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  society,  but  generally  simple  and  frugal  in  his 
poets,  especially  Homer  and  Li  viusAndromacus,  habits.  His  odes  are  exquisitely  finished,  and 
and  went  through  the  usual  course  of  rhetorical  are  marked  by  a  faultless  taste  and  a  mastery  of 
instructions,  his  father  attending  him  in  person  metre  and  of  language,  by  keen  observation  and 
to  all  his  masters,  and  guarding  him  from  tempta-  a  joyous  amenity.  His  satires  are  sketches  of 
tions.  From  Rome  he  was  sent  in  his  18th  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Romans  in  tlie  reign 
year  to  Athens  to  continue  his  studies,  and,  of  Augustus,  and  present  a  striking  contrast 
though  he  chiefly  attached  himself  to  the  philo-  to  the  more  grave  and  severe  productions  of 
iophical  tenets  of  the  Academy,  he  heard  also  Juvenal,  which  is  explained  by  the  difierence  in 
Oratippus  the  Peripatetic  and  Philodomus  the  the  personal  character  and  in  the  times  of  the 
Epicurean.  There,  too,  he  read  Homer  again,  two  poets.  His  epistles  are  the  most  perfect  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Grecian  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  poems,  fully  exhibiting  bis  terseness  and 
and  especially  the  Greek  Ijric  poets.  When  elcffaucoofstyle,  and  abounding  in  wise  thoughts 
Brutus  arrived  in  Athens  on  his  way  to  Macedo-  and  iust  sentiments  on  manners  and  society, 
nia  after  the  death  of  Ciesar,  Horace  enthusias-  which  have  made  Uorace  the  favorite  com- 
tically  joined  him  with  other  Roman  students,  panion  not  only  of  scholars  but  of  men  of  the 
and  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  inexperience  world,  the  most  read,  best  remembered,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune  most  frequently  quoted  of  all  the  writers  of 
and  the  command  of  a  legion  in  the  republican  antiquity. — The  best  editions  of  Horace  are 
army.  To  his  share  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  those  of  Lambinus  (1561),  Torrentius  (Antwerp, 
the  lots  of  hb  shield,  and  his  hasty  flight,  he  1608),  Heinsius  (1612),  Bentley  (Cambridge, 
clavfully  alludes  ((7arm.iL7-9X  intimating  that  1711),  Burmann  (1713),  Sanadon  (1728),  Do- 
he  knew  when  he  was  beaten,  and  ascribing  his  ring  (Leipsic,  1808),  Braunhard  (Leipsic,  1833), 
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and  Orellins  (Zftrich,  188p.    Translations  of  AnstrianmilitarTseiTice  in  1797,  and  served  in 

his  works  have  been  made  into  nearly  all  Euro-  the  Tyrolese  militia.    He  held  an  office  in  the 

pean  langoages,  bnt  there  is  no  EDglish  version  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  at  Vienna  from  1801  to 

of  his  complete  writings  which  is  much  esteem-  1808,  when  he  became  director  of  the  archives. 

ed.    The  free  metricfd  translations  of  varioos  One  of  the  most  strenaons  opponents  of  Napo- 

of  the  odes  and  satires,  however,  by  Bryden,  leon,  and  anxious  to  foster  the  loyal  disposition 

Pope,  Swift,  and  others,  are  excellent.    A  col-  of  the  Tyrolese  toward  the  house  of  Eapsbnig, 

lec^on  of  translations  by  many  eminent  hands,  he  became,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian 

including  Ben  Jouson,  Cowley,  Miltou,  Dryden,  government,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  insurreo- 

Addison,  Pope,   Chatterton,  ^yron,  &c.,  was  tion  in  the  Tyrol,  and  more  particularly  in  the 

published  by  Yalpy  as  an  appendix  to  the  trans-  Vorarlberg,  against  French  and  Bavarian  influ- 

lation  of  the  works  of  Horace  by  the  Rev.  Philip  ence.    After  the  armistice  concluded  at  Znaym 

Francis  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1881).  The  odes  in  July,  1809,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he 

have  also  been  rendered  into  English  lyric  verse  was  miade  an  imperial  councillor.  In  the  literary 

by  Lord  Ravensworth  (London,  1858).  labors  to  which  he  now  devoted  himself^  he  was 

HORATII,  in  Roman  legendary  history,  three  interrupted  in  1818  by  a  renewed  attempt  on 

brothers  who  fought  with  three  Guratii  of  Alba  his  part  to  revolutionize  the  Tyrol;  but  he  was 

to  decide  whether  Rome  or  Alba  should  have  now  imprisoned  by  the  Austrian  government, 

supremacy.  The  Curatii  were  all  wounded,  and  which  was  impelled  to  this  measure  by  fear  of 

two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed  and  one  unhurt,  giving  umbrage  to  Bavaria,  then  on  the  point  of 

when  the  latter  pretended  to  fly,  but,  turning  joining  the  alliance  against  Napoleon.    He  was 

suddenly,  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents  released  in  1815,  and  appointed  imperial  histo- 

separately.    His  sister  Horatia  was  betrothed  riographer.    He  lived  in  retirement  in  Br&nn 

to  one  of  the  Curatii,  and  as  he  returned  in  from  1820  to  1828,  when  he  became  a  member  of 

triumph  bearing  the  mantle  of  her  lover  she  the  Bavarian  cabinet,  as  chamberlain  and  coun- 

received   him  with  wailing  and    reproaches,  cillor  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.   From 

whereupon  he  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.    He  1882  to  1889  he  was  Bavarian  ambassador  at 

was  absolved  from  punishment,  except  that  he  Hanover,  and  to  the  Hanse  towns  from  1889  to 

wailed  with  veiled  head  beneath  a  yoke,  tigilr  1846,  when  ho  was  recalled  to  Munich  to  as- 

lum  sororiumy  *^  the  sister^s  gibbet."  sume  the  direction  of  the  national  archives. 

HOREB.    See  Sfnai.  One  of  his  most  interesting  works  is  Lebena- 

HOREHOUND  (marruhium  vulgare^  Linn.),  Bilder  aus  dem  BefreiungsJcriege  (8d  part,  witli 

a  plant  of  the  natural  order  labiata  or  la-  additions,  Jena,  1844).   He  also  wrote  ^e9«Ai(^(0 

miaeecB,  of  European  derivation,  now  common  der  gefurtUten  Orafschaft  Tirol  (2  vols.,  Tti- 

by  our  roadsides.    Its  stems,  which  are  annual,  bingen,   1806-^8) ;   Allgemeine  OetehichU  der 

springing  from  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  grow  to  neuesten  Zeit  (8  vols.,  V  ienna,  1817-'19 ;  2d  ed., 

the  height  of  12  or  18  inches,  are  quadrangular,  1881) ;  and  Das  Land  Tirol  und  der  Tirolerhrieg 

covered  with  down,  and  bear  in  July  and  Au-  1809  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1845). 

gust  white  flowers  in  crowded  axillary  whorls.  HORN,  a  modification  of  the  epidermis,  pre- 

The  tubular  calyx  contains  4  seeds  at  its  base,  senting  the  same  structure,  whether  in  the  nails 

The  herb,  like  many  others  of  the  same  order,  of  man,  the  claws  of  the  camivora  and  birds.  Uie 

is  remarkable  for  its  pleasant  odor  and  tonic  hoofs  and  horns  of  ruminants,  the  spines  or  the 

properties,  so  that  it  is  a  favorite  domestic  med-  porcupine  and  hedgehog,  the  plates  of  the  arma- 

icine,  being  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  dillo,  the  whalebone  of  cetaceans,  the  quills  of 

in  a  sirup,  and  in  candy,  especially  for  colds  ana  birds,  or  the  shell  of  tortoises.    Horn  is  com- 

affections  of  the  lungs.    It  has  a  bitter  taste,  posed  of  coagulated  albumen,  gelatine,  and  a 

and  this  is  imparted  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  small  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  the  horns 

HORIZON  (Gr.  6piC<avy  from  opc^o),  to  bound  of  the  stag  and  other  deciduous  antlers  are  true 

or  define),  the  line  that  apparently  separates  bone,  belonging  to  the  dermal  or  exo-skeleton, 

earth  and  i^y.    In  astronomy,  the  apparent  and  shed  by  a  process  of  absorption  at  the  root 

horizon  is  a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth  at  the  analogous  to  that  by  which  dead  bone  is  cast 

observer,  and  the  resl  horizon  is  a  plane  through  off  in  necrosis.    Its  structure  is  a  modification 

the  centre  of  the  earth  pardlel  to  the  apparent  of  epidermic  cells,  harder  dried,  more  firmly 

horizon.    (See  Aetificial  Hobizon.)  adherent,  and  in  which  the  nucleus  is  generally 

HORMAYR,  JosBpn  von,  baron,  a  Tyrolese  invisible ;    the  cells  are   arranged  in  regular 

historian  and  patriot,  bom  in  Innspruck,  Jan.  20,  layers,  each  indicating  a  period  of  growth,  and 

1781,  died  in  Munich,  Nov.  6, 1848.  He  was  the  are  marked  by  perceptible  stricB.    The  above 

scion  of  a  patrician  family  of  high  standing  in  the  named  homy  tissues  are  generally  attached  at 

Tyrol  since  the  18th  century.   Hb  father  (1705  the  base  to  the  dermis,  and  are  removed  with 

^^85)  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  and  the  skin ;    they  are    constantly  growing  and 

publicists  of  his  day,  and  the  first  to  protest  wearing  away,  and  are  liable  to  various  de- 

against  the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confession  in  formities  from  accidental  circumstances;   and 

the  Austrian  dominions.  Young  Hormayr  studied  the  younger  cells  may  contain  pigment  matter, 

jurispmdence,  but  displayed  a  precocious  taste  Sections  of  hom  under  the  microscope  are  very 

for  historic  studies,  and  wrote  in  his  18th  year  a  beautifVd  when  seen  by  polarized  light  The  hom 

history  of  the  dukes  of  Meran.    He  entered  the  of  the  rhinoceros,  as  already  stated  in  the  artide 
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Haib,  in  its  essential  character  is  a  mere  bnn-  ing  in  the  flame  of  a  fire  nearly  to  the  tempera- 
die  of  hairs ;  the  snbstance  erroneously  called  tnre  of  melted  lead.  The  pieces,  miless  in- 
whalebone,  formed  by  ^e  lining  membrane  of  tended  for  horn  cups  or  nmilar  objects,  are 
the  whale's  mouth,  has  no  connection  with  the  then  slit  open  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and 
bony  skeleton,  but  is  a  horny  tissue,  composed  spread  out  flat.  A  solid  block  of  iron  with  a 
of  fibres  whose  central  portion,  like  the  med-  conical  hole,  and  an  iron  plug  to  fit  it,  are  also 
Hilary  substance  of  hair,  contains  easily  recog-  used  to  open  horns  without  endangering  the 
xdzable  cells.  In  the  ox,  sheep,  and  the  hollow-  scorching  of  them.  Both  being  heated  to  the 
hom^  ruminants,  there  is  a  central  core  of  right  temperature,  the  horn  slit  with  a  knife  is 
bone  upon  which  the  horns  are  moulded. —  inserted  in  the  holeu  and  the  plug  driven  into 
Horn  in  its  many  varieties  is  adapted  to  numer-  the  horn  with  a  mallet.  In  a  minute  it  is  suf- 
ous  useful  purposes;  and  it  is  an  article  of  ficiently  softened  to  be  easily  opened.  The 
trade,  horns  and  hoofs  of  catUe  being  largely  pieces,  now  called  flats,  are  laid  between  boards 
exported  from  South  America,  southern  A^ca^  or  between  heated  iron  plates,  and  subjected  to 
and  Russia.  The  horns  of  the  bufialo  are  pressure.  The  amount  of  this  for  general  pur- 
brought  from  the  East  Indies. .  From  the  most  poses,  as  for  combs,  is  moderate,  for  much  pres- 
remote  periods  horns  have  been  applied  to  vari-  sure  tends  to  make  the  horn  split  into  thin 
ous  uses.  The  laitielites  and  E^jrptians  made  lamines.  But  if  thin  plates  are  to  be  made,  such 
of  them  musical  instruments.  The  Latin  name  as  are  used  for  lanterns,  a  heavy  pressure  is  re- 
eomu  was  dso  the  name  for  trumpet,  and  the  quired,  and  if  the  horn  is  light-colored  this  in- 
English  name  retains  the  same  application,  even  creases  its  transparency.  Such  plates,  when 
if  Sie  instrument  be  made  of  brass  or  silver,  senarated,  are  scraped  with  a  wiry-edeed  knife 
The  form  of  the  horn  adapted  it  for  a  drinking  till  sufficiently  thin,  and  are  then  rubbed  with 
utensil,  and  the  word  is  still  sometimes  employ-  a  woollen  cloth  dipped  in  charcoal  dust  and 
ed  in  a  manner  to  suggest  this  application,  water,  then  with  rotten  stone,  and  lastly  pol- 
Mr.  Aikin  states  (*^ Transactions  of  the  Society  ished  with  horn  shavings.  The  horn  may  bo 
of  Arts,"  voL  lii.)  that  horn  was  sometimes  dyed,  if  desired,  by  bouing  it  in  infusions  of 
employed  for  suits  of  scale  armor,  and  also  for  various  colored  ingredients.  A  rich  red  brown 
bows,  as  is  still  practised  in  India  and  China.  It  color  is  given  to  it  by  a  mixture  of  quicklfme, 
also  served  instead  of  glass  for  windows.  The  pearlash,  and  litharge  which  has  been  boiled 
methods  now  in  use  for  working  horn  are  de-  half  an  hour  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a 
scribed  in  HoltzapfiePs  '^  Mechanical  Manipula-  ^ttlo  pulverized  dragon's  blood.  The  compound 
tions."  The  bony  horns  of  the  deer,  being  eel-  is  applied  hot  wherever  the  color  is  wanted, 
lular  within,  are  used  only  in  their  natural  forms,  and  a  deeper  tinge  is  given  by  renewing  the 
so  as  not  to  expose  their  internal  structure,  application.  Horn  in  its  natural  color  is  less 
They  are  sawn  and  filed  iuto  the  shapes  required  brittle  than  that  which  has  been  thus  treated, 
for  handles  of  knives,  &c.,  and  are  sometimes  The  following  is  a  recently  devised  method  of 
partially  straightened  by  mechanical  force  after  rendering  horn  soft  and  elastic  like  whalebone, 
being  softened  by  immersion  in  hot  water.  The  The  flats  arc  immersed  for  several  days  in  a  bath 
exp<»ed  ends  are  usually  covered  with  metallic  of  water  100  parts,  glycerine  5  parts ;  then  in  a 
caps.  The  horns  particularly  adapted  for  be-  bath  of  3  quarts  of  nitric  acid,  2  quarts  of  pyro- 
ing  converted  into  useful  shapes  are  those  of  the  ligneous  acid,  12^  lbs.  of  tannin,  5  lbs.  bitar- 
ox,  antelope,  goat,  and  sheep  kinds,  which  by  trate  of  potash,  and  5  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
reason  of  their  laminated  structure  are  readily  zinc  with  25  gallons  of  water.    The  flats  in- 

Eated  into  layers.  They  contain  just  enough  tended  for  knife  handles,  buttons,  &c.,  are  cut 

lUe  in  their  composition  to  admit  of  their  with  a  saw  into  conveDient  shapes,  and  these 

_  softened  by  the  application  of  less  heat  when  heated  are  worked  down  with  knives 

than  that  of  melted  lead.  The  material  may  then  or  spoke  shaves  as  if  they  were  wood.    When 

be  cut  open  with  knives  or  shears,  flattened  into  sufficiently   reduced,  the    pieces   are    pressed 

Slates,  divided  into  leaves,  and  struck  between  into  moulds,  formed  of  two  dies,  whicn  with 
ies  like  metal.  Surfaces  also,  when  free  fi*om  the  horn  are  dipped  for  a  few  minutes  in  boU- 
grease,  may  be  made  to  adhere  permanently,  by  ing  water,  then  clamped  tightly  together,  and 
being  heated,  moistened,  and  pressed  toffethcr,  kept  in  this  state  about  20  minutes.  Horn  may 
the  ^latine  acting  as  a  natural  solder.  The  first  also  be  softened  so  as  to  be  fit  for  moulding  by 
step  in  the  treatment  of  horn  is  to  separate  the  steeping  it  for  a  week  in  caustic  alkaline  liquor, 
bony  core.  For  this  purpose  it  is  macerated  The  short  lengths  of  horn  not  split  open  may 
several  weeks  in  water,  wnich  causes  the  lining  be  made  into  drinking  cups  by  fixing  the  largo 
membrane  to  putrefy,  so  that  when  a  horn  is  end  to  a  lathe,  and  turning  the  cylindrical  piece 
taken  out  and  rapped  upon  a  block  of  wood,  into  shape  inside  and  out,  forming  a  groove  or 
the  core  falls  out  This  is  burned,  to  make  the  chime  for  the  bottom  piece,  which  when  turn- 
bone  earth  used  for  cupels  in  assaying.  The  ed  into  shape  is  dropped  into  the  horn.  This 
•olid  tip  of  the  horn  is  sawn  off.  and  is  reserved  is  first  expanded  by  heat,  and  by  cooling  it 
for  handles  for  knives,  umbrellas,  ^.,  and  for  fixes  the  bottom  water-tight. 
buttons.  The  remainder,  either  cut  into  short  HORN,  a  musical  wind  instrument,  originally 
lengths  or  entire,  is  softened  by  immersion  for  formed,  as  its  name  denotes,  from  tlie  horn  of 
hall  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  and  then  by  bett-  ao  aniinaL    The  name  includes  a  large  family 
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of  instrninenta,  many  of  which  have  fallen  into  nied  Philip  11.  to  Spain,  where  daring  a  resi- 
diaose.  The  hunting  horn,  a  hrass  or  copper  dence  of  two  years  he  is  supposed  to  hare  re- 
tnbe  gradually  expanding  into  a  bell-sh^ed  ceived  information  of  the  designs  of  the  Span- 
month,  and  bent  into  a  semicircle,  was  long  the  ish  coart  against  the  Netherlands,  and  to  haye 
chief  form  extant.  Within  a  century,  however,  communicated  them  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  instrument  has  been  so  greatly  improved  as  Beturuing  to  the  Netherlands,  he  joined  Orange 
to  rank  at  present  among  the  first  in  the  or-  and  Egmont  in  resisting  the  aggressive  policy 
ohestra.  The  French  horn  consists  of  a  metallic  of  Philip,  and  in  urging  him  to  re^l  Cardinal 
tube,  about  10  feet  in  length,  bent  into  several  Granvelle ;  and  with  them  ho  retired  from  the 
circular  folds,  and  gradually  widening  toward  state  councils  until  the  departure  of  the  obnox- 
the  end  whence  the  sound  issues,  called  by  the  ions  minister.  Like  Egmont  and  William  of 
Trench  the  pavUlan.  In  common  with  all  horns,  Orange,  he  also  decllDed  to  sign  the  oompro- 
it  is  blown  through  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece  mise  of  Breda  against  the  introduction  of  the 
of  brass  or  silver,  and  the  sounds  are  regulated  Spanish  inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  in 
by  the  motion  of  the  player^s  lips,  the  pressure  which  the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  Flemish 
of  his  breath,  and  by  inserting  the  hand  or  a  nobility  were  interested ;  but  his  accidental 
pasteboard  cone  in  the  pavilion.  Horns  are  presence  with  his  friends  at  a  banquet  at  which 
generally  used  in  pairs,  and  are  blown  in  differ-  the  signers  of  the  compromise  nrst  took  the 
ent  manners,  the  nrst  horn  in  the  orchestra  gen-  name  of  gueux  or  "  beggars"  (April,  1666), 
erally  making  use  of  2  octaves,  and  the  second  proved  afterward  a  serious  charge  against  him. 
of  8  octaves.  For  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  After  the  excesses  committed  by  the  iconoclasts 
to  different  keys,  shifting  pieces  of  various  in  the  same  year,  he  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
lengtbs,  called  crooks  or  shanks,  are  added  to  venting  a  general  massacre  of  Oatholics  at  Tour* 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  Music  for  the  horn  nay ;  but  his  permission  to  Protestants  to  wor- 
is  always  written  in  the  key  of  0,  an  octave  ship  in  clothiers'  hall,  within  the  city,  subjected 
higher  than  it  is  played.  In  order  to  procure  him  to  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  regent  Mar- 
dear  and  distinct  sounds  of  all  the  notes,  the  garet,  in  consequence  of  which  he  offered  to 
piston  was  added  to  the  horn  by  Stoelzel ;  but  resign  all  his  offices,  and  wrote  a  blunt  letter  to 
the  pistoned  horn,  or  comet  d  piston,  as  it  is  the  king  complaining  of  the  policy  pursued 
commonly  called,  is  inferior  to  the  parent  in-  by  Margaret,  and  protesting  that  he  would 
strument  in  purity  of  tone.  Within  20  years  no  longer  treat  of  affairs  of  business  with  ladies, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  in-  His  large  possessions  had  meanwhile  been  very 
strument  by  0.  J.  Sax  of  Paris,  whoso  Sax  horn,  considerably  reduced  by  disbursements  made  in 
modelled  after  the  antique,  affords  a  far  greater  the  king's  service,  for  which  he  had  received 
volume  of  sound  than  the  old  instrument.  The  no  recompense  (bis  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
basset  horn  and  the  English  horn  are  not  prop-  having  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  400,000  florins) ; 
erly  horns,  the  former  belonging  to  the  olar-  and  he  retired  to  his  estates,  discontented  and 
ionets  and  the  latter  to  the  hautboys.  The  Bus-  smarting  under  many  injuries  real  or  fancied, 
fiian  horn  is  a  straight  brass  tube,  expanding  but  still  loyal  to  the  crown  and  indisposed  to 
toward  the  lower  end,  and  of  various  dimen-  accept  the  doctrine  of  resistance  already  broaoh- 
nons.    (See  Bcolx  Horn.)  ed  by  the  prince  of  Orange.    He  refused  at  first 

HOBN,  Cape.    See  Cape  Horn.  to  take  the  new  test  oath  exacted  by  the  regent ; 

HORN,  or  HooBNB,  Philip  II.  de  Mostmo-  but  after  the  retirement  ofthe  prince  to  Germany 

BENCT-NivELLE,  couut  of,  a  Flemish  soldier  and  he  made  her  an  offer  of  his  services,  and  agreed 

statesman,  bom  in  1622,  executed  at  Brussels,  to  take  the  oath.  This  new  proof  of  loyalty  was 

June  5, 1568.    His  father  was  descended  from  of  no  avail  with  Philip,  who  had  long  decided 

the  noble  French  family  of  Montmorency,  and  upon  the  death  of  Horn ;  and  upon  the  arrival 

on  his  mother's  side  he  was  related  to  Lamoral  of  Alva  in  Brussels,  both  Egmont  and  Horn  were 

Egmont,  with  whose  fate  his  own  was  destined  enticed  to  that  city  and^  there  arrested,  Sept  9, 

to  be  unhappily  linked.    His  mother,  becoming  1567,  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  other  hign  of- 

a  widow  when  he  was  about  8  years  of  age,  fences.    (See  Egmont.)    His  wife  and  motlier 

was  married  again  to  John,  count  of  Horn,  one  made  ceaseless  efforts  to  obtain  for  him  a  fiur 

of  the  wealthiest  nobles  of  the  Netherlands,  trial,  and,  as  in  Egmont's  case,  appeals  for  royal 

who,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  left  his  clemency  in  his  behalf  were  made  to  Philip  by 

estates  to  his  wife's  children,  on  the  condition  potentates  in  all  parts  of  Europe.    He  was  ex- 

that   they  should  assume  his  name.     Philip  ecuted  after  Egmont,  and  met  his  fate  with  per- 

count  of  Horn  thus  at  the  outset  of  his  career  feet  composure,  although,  when  his  sentence  was 

became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  order,  first  macie  known  to  him,  he  indignantly  pro- 

and  subsequently  received  from  the  emperor  tested  against  its  injustice,  exdaiming  that  it 

Charles  V.  and  from  Philip  H.  several  important  was  a  poor  requital  for  28  years  of  £uthfhl  ser- 

trusts  and  distinctions,  including  the  decoration  vices  to  his  sovereign.    He  was  a  man  of  impoA- 

of  the  golden  fleece  and  the  appointments  of  ing  presence,  brave,  honest,  and  straightfor- 

govemor  of  Geldern  and  Zutphen,  admiral  of  ward ;  but  he  was  impatient  and  discontented, 

the  Flemish  fleet,  and  councillor  of  state.    He  and  had  not  the  militaiy  genius  nor  the  personal 

fought  with  reputation  in  the  battles  of  St  accomplishments  and  graces  of  his  oooipanioii 

Qaeotin  and  GrftTelinei^  and  in  1569  aooompft-  in  mififortone. 
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HORKBEAM,  the  oommon  name  of  a  genus  inenoes  of  Tarkms  nzes  and  shapea,  with  com* 
of  trees  (eofptnui)  whose  wood  is  of  a  hornj  pressed  ddes  andaonte  tip;  the  latml  margins 
textore.  and  whose  general  appearanoe  is  that  are  more  or  less  Jagged  and  serrated  in  the 
of  the  beech,  the  leaves  in  piutioolar  looking  adolt ;  the  nostrils  are  basal,  lateral,  and  small ; 
^e  those  of  the  beech  or  birch.  The  hornbeams  the  wings  are  rather  short,  with  the  8d  qoills 
are  indnded  in  the  order  eunulifera^  to  which  nearly  as  long  as  the  4th  and  6th,  which  are 
likewise  belong  the  oaks.  The  common  horn-  eqnal  and  looffest;  tail  long  and  broad,  more  or 
beam  (0,  betulut^  Linn.)  is  indigenous  to  yarions  less  gradnatea ;  tarsi  short,  robust,  ooYered  in 
parts  of  Eorope,  and,  according  to  Sir  James  front  by  lar^  transverse  scales ;  toes  broad  and 
Edward  Smith,  is  generally  a  rigid  tree  of  hum-  long,  and  united  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
ble  growth.  Miller,  a  writer  on  oardening  in  of  sole ;  the  hind  toe  large  and  flat,  giving  a 
1785,  says  that  when  growing  under  favorable  firm  support  in  th^  leaping  mode  of  progres- 
circumstances  it  will  reach  to  the  height  of  60  sion ;  claws  long,  curved,  and  sharp.  The  face 
or  70  feet;  but  that  it  is  very  seldom  sllowed  and  throat  are  more  or  less  nakeo,  sometimes 
to  become  a  timber  tree,  being  cut  into  what  with  a  gdar  pouch ;  above  the  eyes  arc  a  few 
are  called  pollards,  and  is  so  |)atient  under  the  bristly  hairs,  like  lashes ;  the  tongue  is  small 
knife  as  to  be  good  for  makmg  hedges.  The  and  cartilaginous.  Nearly  40  species  are  de- 
tree  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  an-  scribed,  in  which  the  bill,  always  large,  has  a 
dents,  and  was  called  by  the  Greeks  {vyta  or  great  diversity  of  form,  varying  in  its  protuber^ 
yoke  tree,  from  the  use  made  of  its  wood.  Its  ances  according  to  age;  bmky  though  it  be,  it 
comparatively  slow  growth  has  displaced  it  as  a  is  of  a  light  and  cellular  structure,  and  bv  no 
hedge  plant,  for  which  beech  is  now  preferred*  means  the  formidable  weapon  its  size  would  in- 
It  seems  to  be  liable  to  many  kinds  or  parantes  dicate  ;  its  awkward  shape  and  slight  mechani- 
in  the  forms  of  Amgl  and  of  insect  larvsa.  The  cal  support  render  it  difficult  for  the  bird  to 
oriental  hornbeam  ((7.  msnta/ii^  DeLunarck)  manage  except  for  seizing  obiects  requiring 
is  only  a  dwarf  tree  or  shrub,  rmuff  to  the  slight  force  ;  its  thin  edges,  broken  by  use,  un- 
height  of  12  feet,  and  found  wild  in  Asia  Minor  dergo  a  constant  process  of  repair.  Most  of  the 
and  the  Levant  Its  leaves  are  much  smaller,  species  are  of  largQ  size ;  they  are  observed  sin- 
and  the  branches  grow  doser  tooether,  than  |^y  or  in  parties,  in  the  dense  jungles  and  woods, 
those  of  the  En^ish  hornbeam,  so  uiat  it  b  bet-  perched  on  the  highest  branches,  especially  on 
ter  fitted  for  hedges.  There  is  a  hornbeam  on  decayed  limbs  near  rivei«;  they  feed  upon  pulpy 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and,  according  to  fruits,  small  ouadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  in- 
Royle,  also  at  Mussouree,  thriving  at  the  alti-  sects,  which  they  crush  with  the  bill,  and,  after 
tude  of  6,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  tossing  them  into  the  air,  swallow  whole ;  when 
Its  wood  is  considered  durable  and  valuable  for  hard  pressed  they  will  not  refuse  carrion.  The 
building  purposes.  The  beech-like  hornbeam  flight  is  heavy  and  straight,  generally  at  a  con- 
{O'/offtnea)  is  nearly  allied  to  the  0,  orientalU^  siderable  height,  and  accompanied  by  a  remark- 
and  a  native  of  the  same  country.  In  the  able  noise ;  £be  cries  are  hoarse  croaks  or  harsh 
United  States  the  hornbeam  is  represented  in  a  screams ;  the  nest  is  hollowed  in  a  decayed  tree, 
small  tree  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  growing  and  the  eggs  are  about  4.  The  largest  species 
along  streams,  its  trunk  covered  with  ridges,  is  the  rhinoceros  hornbill  (B.  rhinoctro^  Linn.X 
and  its  wood  white  and  very  hard.  It  is  the  nearly  4  feet  long  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of 
(7.  Americana  of  Michaux.  Its  leaves  are  ovate-  about  8  feet ;  the  bill  is  nearly  a  foot  long,  the 
oblong,  doubly  serrate,  nearly  smooth ;  the  bar-  upper  mandible  having  a  recurved  prominence 
ren  flowers  are  borne  m  catkins  on  the  sides  of  like  a  rhinoceros  horn,  giving  the  head  the  ap- 
the  branches,  and  appear  before  the  leaves  ex-  pearance  of  being  top-heavy ;  the  general  color 
pand ;  the  fertile  flowers  come  out  of  the  same  is  black,  the  tail  being  tipped  with  dirty  white; 
imd  with  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  the  bill  is  black  at  the  base,  reddish  in  the  mid- 
When  mature,  the  frui^heads  consist  of  a  series  die,  and  light  yellow  at  the  point.  It  is  a  stn- 
of  alternate  pairs  of  arrow-shaped  leaflets  co-  pid  and  cowardly  bird,  seldom  showing  any 
hering  at  the  base,  and  each  forming  a  cup,  vivacity  except  when  in  search  of  food ;  it  b 
which  endoses  an  egg-shaped,  8-sided  nut.  The  found  in  India  and  its  archipelago,  and  is  com- 
American  hornbeam,  where  it  has  had  ample  mon  in  collections  of  natural  history ;  it  is 
space  in  which  to  grow,  is  a  low  tree  with  a  voracious,  and  in  captivity  is  decidedly  omni- 
broad,  round,  crowded,  leafy  head,  the  lower  vorous.  The  red-billed  hornbill  {B.  erythrarhffn- 
branches  bending  nearly  to  the  ground  on  every  ehus^  Temm.),  a  native  of  Africa,  like  the  rest 
nde.  It  is  thus  a  tree  of  some  daim  to  beauty,  of  the  genu^  breeds  in  hollow  trees ;  it  occu- 
and  it  forms  an  interesting  object  in  the  forest  pies  holes,  according  to  Livingstone,  in  the  roo- 
Easily  cultivated,  it  is  worthy  of  regard  in  ar-  pane  tree  (bauhinia\  a  very  hard  wood ;  the 
boriculture.  Its  geogn^hical  range  is  from  New  lemale  makes  her  nest  in  February,  lining  it 
England  to  Georgia.  with  her  own  feaUiers,  and  lays  4  or  5  eggA,  of 

HORNBILL  (iueeroi^  Linn.),  a  genus  of  coni-  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s,  and  of  a  white  color  ;  she 

rostral  birds  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  of  remains  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  liolo  until  the 

fhBtunHyhueerotida.    The  principal  genus  M«-  young  are  fully  fledged,  a  period  of  8  or  10 

tm^  is  characterised  by  an  enormous  bill,  long,  weeks ;  during  this  time  the  opening  is  plas- 

broad,  oarrodysuniioonted  by  helmei-lika  prom-  tarednpwithdayby  the  male,  with  theexoep- 
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ticQ  of  a  sHt  8  or  4  inches  long  and  abont  -|  urn  Scipionii  and  the   Newtonian  doctrines. 

an  inch  wide,  exactlj  fitting  the  shape  of  hto  This  was  followed  by  otiier  similar  works  in 

beak,  and  through  this  he  feeds  the  female  and  the  next  10  years^  in  which  he  attacked  soch 

the  yonng.    While  thus  imprisoned  she  gets  men  asDraKenmoottandShnckford.   He  pab- 

T6iy  fftt,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  natives  a  dainty  lished  several  volnmes  of  sermons;  letters  to 

morsel;  they  often  dig  her  ont,  letting  alone  Dr.  Priestley;  letters  on  infidelity;  and  a  letter 

the  lean  and  overworked  male.    The  female  to  Adam  Smith  on  the  life,  death,  and  philoso- 

sometimes  hatches  ont  2  yonng,  and  by  the  phy  of  David  Hnme.    His  great  work,  however, 

time  these  are  fally  fledged  2  others  are  jost  is  his  "  Ck)mmentary  on  the  Psalms''  (2  vols, 

ont  of  the  egg ;  she  then  leaves  the  nest  with  4to.,  Oxford,  1776),  on  whi(di  he  bestowed  tho 

the  2  oldest,  and  the  hole  is  again  plastered  np,  labor  of  20  years. 

both  parents  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  re-       HORNE,  Richasd  Hknst,  an  English  anthor, 

maining  yonng  through  a  narrow  opening,  until  bom  in  London  in  1803.    IMsappointed  in  the 

they  too  are  able  to  come  forth.  hope  of  securing  a  military  appointment  in  the 

HORNBLENDE  (amphibole  of  Hatly),  a  East  India  company's  servi(^  he  entered  the 
mineral  species  placed  by  Dana  in  the  augite  Mexican  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  eerved  un- 
section  of  the  anhydrous  silicates.  Its  compo-  til  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  independence, 
sition  is  represented  by  the  general  formula,  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to  literature 
4R0  SSiO),  in  which  RO  may  be  either  lime,  in  London,  and  wrote  *^  Cosmo  de  Medicis,^ 
magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  or  manganese.  In  '*The  Death  of  Marlowe,"  and  *^The  Death 
some  varieties  the  silica  is  replaced  by  alumina.  Fetch,"  tra^redies  founded  on  Elizabethan 
The  application  ofthe  law  of  isomorphism  brines  models;  followed  by  the  "Adventures  of  a 
together  under  the  same  species  many  minerius  London  Doll,"  "  The  Oood-Natured  Bear,"  and 
that  were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct;  and  thus  ^An  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium,  and 
actinolite,  tremolite,  asbestos,  and  others,  are  Barriers  excluding  Men  of  Genius  from  the 
now  properly  included  in  this  species.  In  com-  Public"  (8vo.,  1838).  Subsequently  he  pro- 
mon  use  the  name  is  limited,  as  it  was  formerly  duced  another  tragedy,  "Gregory  the  Seventh*' 
applied,  only  to  the  dark  crystalline  minerals,  (1840),  preceded  by  an  essay  on  tragic  influence 
which  are  met  with  in  long  slender  prisms,  which  has  been  much  commended ;  a  **  Life  of 
either  scattered  in  quartz,  granite,  and  other  Napoleon"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1841);  and  in  1848, 
igneous  and  roetamorphic  rocks,  or  generally  "  Orion,  an  Epic  Poem,"  the  price  of  which  waa 
disseminated  throughout  their  mass ;  constitut-  announced  upon  the  title  page  to  be  one  far- 
ing with  feldspar  alone  greenstone  and  varieties  thing.  This  sarcasm  upon  the  public  apprecia- 
of  the  trappean  rocks  and  also  hornblende  slate ;  *tion  of  modem  epic  poetry  attracted  attention 
with  feld^ar  and  quartz,  the  rock  syenite,  or  to  the  work,  and  3  large  editions  wero  soon  sold 
if  mica  too  be  present,  syenitic  granite.  The  at  a  farthing  per  copy.  In  the  4th  edition  Uie 
crystals  are  also  aggregated  together  to  form  price  was  raised  to  a  shilling,  and  in  the  6th  to 
rocks  called  hornblende  or  amphibole  rocks,  naif  a  crown,  so  that  the  speculation  eventually 
the  texturo  of  which  is  sometimes  granular,  proved  a  good  one.  The  poem  is  perhaps  hu 
The  color  of  the  mineral  is  usually  black  or  best  literary  production.  It  was  succeeded  by 
dark  green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  iron;  "  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  "  (2  vols.  8vo.),  a 
its  hardness  is  5-6;  specific  gravity,  3.1-3.4.  series  of  criticisms  on  living  English  authors; 
It  has  close  affinities  with  augite,  and  on  cool-  '*  Spirit  of  Peers  and  People"  (8vo.) ;  ^*  Ballads 
ing  after  fusion  it  has  been  found  to  assume  the  and  Romances"  (12mo.,  1846) ;  "  Judas  Iscariot, 
form  and  cleavage  of  this  mineral  It  appears  a  Miracle  Play,  with  Poems"  (8vo.,  1848);  "The 
to  have  been  produced  under  conditions  of  Poor  Artist,  or  Seven  Eyesights  and  One  Ob- 
fofflon  uid  cooling  which  cannot  be  imitated  in  ject"  0850);  and  "The  Dreamer  and  the 
the  laboratory,  the  crystals  obtained  artificially  Worker'  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851).  In  1862,  in 
beinff  of  the  augite  type.  company  with  William  Howitt  and  others,  he 

HORNE,  Gbobos,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  left  England  to  settle  in  Australia,  and,  after 

and  author,  bom  in  Otham,  Kent,  Nov.  1, 1T30,  digging  for  some  time  with  varied  success,  be- 

died  in  Bath,  Jan.  17, 1792.    He  studied  theol-  came  consecutively  a  chief  of  mounted  police 

ogy,  and  in  1753  took  orders,  and  soon  became  and  gold  commissioner  and  territorial  magia- 

distingmshed  as  a  preacher.    He  became  presi-  trate.     His  last  work.  "Australian  Facts  and 

dent  of  Magdalen  coUege  in  1768 ;  chaplain  to  Prospects,"  was  published  in  tlie  latter  part  of 

the  king  in  1771 ;  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni-  1859.    In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  he 

yersity  of  Oxford  in  1776 ;  dean  of  Canterbury  is  the  author  of  articles  in  various  periodicals, 
in  1781 ;  and  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1790.    His       HORNE,  Thomas  Habtwell,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 

writings,  which  are  numerous  and  on  various  lish  author,  bom  Oct.  20. 1780*.    He  was  edn- 

subjects,  wero  collected  and  published  in  1795,  in  cated  atChrist*s  hospital,  whero  he  remained 

6  vols.,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  &c,  by  his  chap-  from  1789  to  1795,  after  which  he  became  a 

Iain,  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Jones.    Svmnathizing  m  derk  in  a  barrister's  office,  and  devoted  his  leis- 

the  views  of  Johii  Hutdiinson,  his  nrst  publica-  uro  to  solitary  study.    In  his  19th  year  he  pub* 

tion  was  an  ironical  attack  on  the  philosophy  of  lished  his  ** Brief  view  of  the  Necessity  and 

Newton  in  1751,  in  which  he  draws  a  paraUel  Truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation."    Applying 

between  the  heathen  notioDs  of  CSoero^SiSlMitfif-  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of 
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sacred  literature,  he  produced  in  1818  his  "Iq«  of  lethargy  in  holes  dnff  by  yarioos  rodents,  ap- 
trodaction  to  the  Oritical  Study  and  Knowledge  pearing  aboat  April  aDO  disappearing  about  Oo- 
of  the  Holy  Smptures,''  in  consideration  of  tober,  at  which  seasons  travellers  are  frequently 
whidi  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  without  annoyed  by  their  seeking  shelter  from  the  cold 
the  usual  preliminaries.  He  received  the  degree  ni^ht  air  in  the  folds  of  their  blankets ;  their 
of  B.D.  fh>m  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  n>my  covering  makes  them  not  very  comfort- 
in  1838  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St  able  bedfellows. — ^This  name  has  also  been 
Edmund  the  King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lon-  given  to  a  true  batrachian,  a  frog  of  the  genus 
don,  bavins  previously  been  made  a  prebendary  eeraiophrys,  in  which  the  head  is  more  or  less 
of  St.  PauFs.  In  this  office  he  has  found  time  roughened  and  spiny ;  it  is  8  times  as  large  as 
to  produce  a  great  number  of  theological  and  the  common  frog,  with  an  enormous  mouth ; 
bibliographical  works.  The  most  important  all  the  species  live  in  tropical  South  America, 
of  them  is  his  ^*  Introduction*'  (10th  ed.,  4  and  feed  upon  small  rodents,  birds,  other  frogs, 
vols,  in  5,  London,  1856 ;  also  many  editions  toads,  and  mollusks. 

in  America),  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  HORNEMANN,  Friedrich  Konrad,  a  Ger- 

highly  esteemed  critical  works  on  the  Scriptures,  roan  traveller,  born  iu  Hildesheim  in  1772,  died 

Among  his  other  publications  are:  an  '^ Intro-  in  Tripoli  in  1800.    In  1797  he  set  out  from 

duction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography^'  (2  vols.,  Alexandria  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  was 

1814) ;  an  edition  of  the  worka  of  Hogarth  (2  made  a  prisoner  during  his  stay  at  Cairo.    Re- 

vols..  1821);  **  Manual  for  the  Afflicted  *' (1882 ;  leased  by  the  French  and  provided  with  pass- 

8d  eu.  1842 ;  reprinted  in  Boston,  1833) ;  **  Prot-  ports  by  Napoleon,  he  penetrated  as  for  as  Fez- 

eatant  Memorial "  ^1835 ;  10th  ed.  1850) ;  ^  Man-  zan,  and  was  about  continuing  his  journey  when 

nal  of  Biblical  Bibhogri^hy''  (1839),  which  also  he  died.    The  diary  of  his  lourney  from  Cairo  to 

formed  part  of  the  **  Introduction''  till  the  10th  Moorzook  was  published  in  London  in  1802  in 

edition  of  the  latter ;    ^^  Mariolatry,  or  Facts  one  4to.  volume. 

and  Evidences  demonstrating  the  Worship  of  HORNER,  Francis,  a  British  statesman  and 

the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Church  of  Rome"  (1840;  essayist,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.   12,  1778, 

edition  by  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.,  Hartford,  1844);  died  in  Pisa,  Feb.  8,  1817.    He  was  educated 

^  Popery  the  Enemy  and  Falsifier  of  Scripture"  at  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edinburgh, 

(1844) ;  and  numerous  articles  in  critical  period-  studied  for  the  bar  with  Henry  Brougham,  and 

ioalsand  in  the  ^^EncydopasdiaMetropolitana."  was  one  of  the  originators,  with  him,  of  the 

HORNED  FROG,  or  Horned  Toad,  an  igua-  "Edinburgh  Review."    His  articles  are  chiefly 

nian  Jizard  of  the  genus  phrynosoma  (Wieg-  on  subjects  connected  with  politics.    II|s  native 

maun).    In  its  general  aspect  it  somewhat  re-*  city  affording  too  limited  a  field  for  his  ai^bition, 

sembles  a  frog,  and  in  its  sluggishness  a  toad,  in  1802  he  removed  to  London,  entered  at  Lin- 

hence  the  common  names;  but  it  is  a  true  liz-  coin's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1807. 

ard,  and  in  no  respect  a  batrachian.  The  genus.  He  became  intimate  with  the  leading  wbigs, 

which  comprises  about  half  a  dozen  species,  all  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 

North  American,  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  East  India  company  for  settling  the  nabob  of 

less  circular  or  oval  body,  flattened,  and  covered  Arcot's  debts,  and  in  1806  entered  pariiamcnt 

with  tuberculated  scales ;  head  short,  triangular,  as  member  for  the  ministerial  borough  of  St. 

with  prominent  vertex,  and  sharp  spines  or  Ives.    He  lost  his  seat  in  1807,  when  parliament 

rough  knobs ;    the  temporal  region  much  do-  was  dissolved  after  a  change  of  ministry,  but  3 

veloped ;  neck  very  short,  and  with  transverse  months  afterward  obtained  a  seat  as  member 

folds    underneath;    nostrils  lateral,   near  the  for  Wendover.    He  spoke  little  at  first,  and  then 

anout ;  tympanum  visible  but  depressed ;  den-  only  on  matters  of  business ;   but  the  ability 

tated  margin  on  the  flanks;  no  spinal  or  caudal  which  he  displaved  on  all  questions  of  political 

crest ;  tail  short  and  conical,  with  similar  spiny  economy  soon  began  to  attract  general  atten- 

acales ;  legs  of  nearly  equal  length  and  size,  tion.    Perhaps  his  greatest  efibrt  was  in  the  de- 

with  5  toes  on  each,  moderate,  the  2d  the  bate  on  the  great  bullion  question  in  1810,  and 

longest,  and  with  sharp  and  curved  nails ;  fem-  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  un- 

oral  pores,  but  no  anal  present.    The  species  limited  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  bank  of 

are  found  in  California.  Oregon,  Mexico,  and  England  and  private  banks  was  stopped.     In 

ti^e  S.  W.  states.    For  full  descriptions  of  the  1811  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Grenville  a  situa- 

apecies  by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard,  see  Capt.  tion  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 

Stansbury's  ^^  Expedition  to  Great  Salt  Lake,"  but  declined  it.    In  the  general  election  of  1812 

and  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Mexican  Boundary  Survey."  he  was  not  returned  to  parliament,  but  the  in- 

The  best  known  species  is  the  P.  comutum^  tercst  of  Lord  Grenville  procured  him  a  seat 

about  4i  inched  long;  the  general  color  above  for  the  marquis  of  Buckiugnau's  borough  of  St. 

is  a  dusky  gray,  with  black  bars  and  markings ;  Mawes.    He  became  an  acknowledged  leader  of 

below,  sUvery  white.    This  species  is  not  un-  the  whig  party  in  the  house,  but  disagreed  with 

frequently  carried  to  the  north  from  Texas ;  in  Lord  Grenville  on  the  Question  of  war  after  Na- 

oonnnement  it  is  sluggish  and  will  rarely  take  poleon^s  return  from  Elba,  and  consequently 

food,  but  is  said  to  be  active  in  pursuit  of  its  in-  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  scat,  which  the 

tact  prey  in  the  wild  state ;  it  is  very  gentle  in  marquis  of  Buckingham  refused  to  accept.    His 

ita  disposition.    It  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  last  speech  was  on  June  25,  1816,  in  favor  of 
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tlie  Oatholio  claims  and  deprecation  the  harsh  inch  long,  larger  than  the  common  wasp ;  the 
treatment  of  Ireland ;  soon  after  which  he  made  thorax  is  hlack  in  the  middle,  and  brown  else- 
a  visit  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  where ;  the  abdomen  is  black  with .  yeUow 
died  abroad.  His  private  character  was  no  less  borders,  and  below  yellow  with  black  spots ; 
honorable  and  upright  than  his  public  life,  and  the  upper  lip  yellow,  and  the  eyes  blac&ish ; 
bis  premature  death  was  universally  lamented,  the  body  smooth ;  the  wings  are  longitudinally 
His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Sydney  folded,  and  the  mandibles  strong  and  dentated. 
Smidi :  **  The  commandments  were  written  in  The  hornets,  like  the  wasps,  live  in  society,  in 
his  lace,  and  I  have  often  told  him  there  was  nests  containing  males,  females,  and  neuters, 
not  a  crime  he  might  not  commit  with  impn-  the  last  two  of  which  do  all  the  work  and  are 
nity,  as  no  judge  or  jury  who  saw  him  would  armed  with  a  venomous  sting ;  their  societies 
ever  give  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to  any  are  republican,  several  females  and  their  broods 
evidence  against  him ;  there  was  in  his  look  a  living  and  working  harmoniously  together, 
calm  settled  love  of  all  that  was  good  and  hon-  The  nest  is  built  in  decayed  trees,  old  posts, 
orable — an  air  of  wisdom  and  sweetness;  yon  and  in  almost  any  sheltered  place  in  barns 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  great  man,  whom .  and  porticoes ;  it  is  of  a  rounded  form,  made 
nature  had  intended  for  a  leader  of  human  be-  of  coarse  materials,  and  of  the  color  of  faded 
Ings ;  you  ranged  yourself  willingly  under  his  leaves ;  the  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  com- 
banners,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  sway.''  posed  are  prepared  from  particles  of  old  wood 
Lord  Cockbum,  in  his  ^*  Memorials  of  his  or  bark  by  their  mandibles,  reduced  to  a  kind 
Time  "  (Edinburgh,  1856),  says  of  him :  "  It  of  papier  maehe  or  soft  pasteboard ;  with  this^ 
was  the  force  of  his  character  that  raised  him ;  after  the  inside  of  the  nest  has  been  thickly 
and  this  character  not  impressed  upon  him  by  plastered,  they  make  horizontal  combs  suspend- 
nature,  but  formed,  out  of  no  peculiarly  fine  ed  from  above  by  strong  columns,  the  central 
elements,  by  himself.  There  were  many  in  the  being  the  largest ;  the  cells  are  hexagonal,  with 
house  of  commons  of  far  greater  ability  and  the  opening  downward.  A  few  females,  or 
eloquence,  but  no  one  surpassed  him  in  the  com-  perhaps  a  single  one,  having  escaped  the  rigors 
bination  of  an  adequate  portion  of  these  with  of  winter,  begin  to  construct  a  few  cells,  and 
moral  worth."  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Romilly,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring,  the  first  broods  being 
Alison,  and  others  equally  eminent  in  literature  neuters,  which  when  perfect  help  their  mothers 
and  in  public  life,  were  also  his  intimate  friends,  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  nest ;  the  larvsd 
and  in  their  speeches  and  by  the  pen  have  are  footless,  each  enclosed  in  a  separate  cell, 
borne  similar  testimony  to  his  virtues  and  his  where  it  is  fed  on  insects  and  honey  stolen  from 
greatness.  Jeffrey  wrote  that  he  hod  known  bees ;  when  the  larvao  have  acquired  their  full 
no  instance  in  which  so  warm  and  so  honorable  growth,  they  line  the  cell  with  silk,  covering 
a  testimony  from  men  of  all  parties  had  been  the  opening,  and  in  this  undergo  their  meta- 
bome  to  the  merits  of  a  private  individual.  His  morphosis.  The  neuters  aid  in  building  the 
monument  by  Chantrey  was  erected  in  West-  other  nests,  and  in  feeding  the  successive  broods 
minster  abbey.  His  "  Memoirs  and  Correspond-  of  larvo) ;  as  the  family  increases,  new  cells  and 
ence"  was  edited  by  his  brother  Leonard  (2  vols.,  additional  platforms  are  constructed.  The  young 
London,  1843;  Boston,  1853);  in  the  appendix  females  and  young  males  come  forth  about  the 
to  which  may  be  found  several  of  his  more  beginning  of  autumn,  and  all  larvo)  which  can- 
important  speeches  in  parliament. — Leonard,  not  become  perfect  before  cold  weather  ore  de- 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  Scottish  stroyed  by  the  neuters ;  the  males  perform  no 
author,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  the  latter  part  of  labor ;  both  sexes  meet  on  the  trees  in  autumn, 
the  last  century.  He  was  educated  in  Edin-  feeding  on  saccharine  juices,  and  soon  perish 
burgh,  and  at  an  early  age  manifested  a  taste  for  from  the  cold.  There  are  about  150  individ- 
geological  studies.  In  1827  he  received  the  uals  in  a  nest.  Hornets  prey  upon  other  insects, 
appointment  of  warden  of  the  university  of  especially  flies,  upon  flesh,  and  ripe  and  sweet 
London,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  largely  fruits ;  they  also  rob  bees  of  their  honey ;  a 
participated ;  and  since  1883  be  has  been  one  of  homet^s  nest  suspended  in  a  place  infested  by 
the  principal  inspectors  under  the  factories  act,  flies  will  soon  perceptibly  diminish  their  num- 
in  which  capacity  he  has  labored  with  benefit  hers.  If  their  nest  be  disturbed,  they  fiercely 
in  behalf  of  the  operatives  in  the  large  manu-  attack  and  sting  the  intruder,  causing  a  painful 
facturing  towns.  He  is  the  author  of  several  and  frequently  dangerous  wound.  The  wasp 
pamphlets  on  social  questions,  of  papers  on  called  hornet  or  "  yellow  jacket "  in  New  Eng- 
scientifio  subjects,  and  of  an  address  oefore  the  land  is  the  F.  maeulata  (Linn.) ;  it  is  too  com- 
geologicol  society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  mon  to  need  any  description,  and  its  habits  are 
president  in  1847.  In  1843  he  edited  the  "  Me-  those  of  the  family ;  it  is  often  seen  on  trees  in* 
moirs  and  Correspondence"  of  his  brother  fested  with  aphides  or  plant  lice,  for  the  sake 
Francis  (2^ vols.  8vo.).  of  devouring  and  of  carrying  to  its  young  the 
HORNET,  a  stinging  hymenopterous  insect,  honey  dew  or  sugarv  excretion  of  these  insects. 
of  the  family  diploptera  and  tribe  of  vespiaruB  This  species  is  very  fierce  if  attacked.  The  nests 
or  wasps,  under  which  title  their  family  and  of  some  of  the  South  American  species,  cleared 
generic  characters  will  be  given.  The  Euro-  of  the  platforms  of  cells,  are  used  as  baskets, 
pean  hornet  (vetpa  erdbro^  Onn.)  is  about  an  bemg  bght,  strong,  and  very  tight.    Hornets, 
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like  the  other  wasps,  make  do  honej.  Manj  from  all  other  qnadrnpeds  bj  haviog  onlj  one 
large  wasps,  varied  with  black  and  yellow,  are  apparent  toe  and  a  single  solid  hoof  on  each 
o^ed  hornets  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  fSSot,  although  under  the  skin  on  the  sides  of  the 
HORNPIPE,  a  wind  instrument,  once  a  fa-  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  are  the  rudi^ 
Torite  with  the  Welsh  peasantry,  and  probably  ments  of  two  others  on  each  limb.  The  den« 
sUll  in  use  among  them,  consisting  of  a  wooden  tition  is :  6  sharp  and  cutting  incisors  in  each 
pipe  with  holes  at  stat<Ml  distances,  and  a  horn  jaw ;  6  molars  on  each  side  of  each  Jaw,  with 
at  each  end.  The  tone  is  pleasing,  and  some-  crowns  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  haying  the 
what  resembles  that  of  the  hautboy.  For  this  surface  intersected  by  deep  pbtes  of  exnmel 
instrument  was  composed  the  lively  dance  tune  arranged  in  4  orescentic  masses,  and  with  a 
known  as  the  hornpipe,  a  name  applied  also  to  small  additional  dbk  of  enamel  on  the  inner 
the  dance  which  accompanies  it.  Both  the  tune  border  of  the  upper  teeth ;  there  are  also,  in 
and  the  dance  are  supposed  to  be  of  English  in-  the  males,  2  #mall  upper  canines,  and  sometimes 
yention,  and  the  former  is  generally  in  triple  lower  ones,  usually  absent  in  the  females ;  there 
time,  6  crotchets  in  a  bar.  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  canines  and 
HOROLOGY.  See  Clocks  and  Watciixs.  the  molars,  opposite  the  commissure  of  the  lips, 
HORROCKS,  or  Hobsox,  Jeremiah,  an  Eng-  which  man  has  availed  himself  of  to  introduce 
lish  astronomer,  bom  in  Toxteth,  near  Liverpool,  the  bit,  by  which  this  powerful,  intelligent,  and 
aboutl619,died  Jan.  8, 1641.  At  Cambridge  he  usefhl  animal  is  subjugated  to  his  uses;  in  the 
paid  particular  attention  to  astronomy,  and  he  young  animal  there  are  also  deciduous  molars. 
nas  described  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  The  different  species  of  equus,  as  the  zebras  and 
finding  the  works  of  good  authors  on  the  subject,  the  asses  (mentioned  in  the  article  Ass),  so  re- 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  works  of  Lans-  semble  each  other  in  outward  form  and  inter- 
berg,  which  he  afterward  regretted,  he  found  the  nal  economy,  Uiat  the  description  of  the  typical 
writings  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  and  stud-  species,  the  horse,  will  answer  for  all,  with  the 
led  them  with  great  attention.  He  was  the  first  exception  of  a  few  structural  peculiarities ;  they 
to  observe  the  planet  Venus  on  the  disk  of  the  are  so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that  they 
sun.  This  observation  was  made  Nov.  24, 1689^  will  breed  together,  producing  more  or  less  fer- 
and  his  account  of  it,  called  Venus  in  Sole  f  iso,  tile  hybrids,  as  is  well  known  in  the  cases  of 
was  printed  by  Hevelius  at  the  end  of  his  Mer^  the  horse  and  ass,  and  both  with  the  zebras, 
curitu  in  Sole  visut  (Dantzic,  1662).  He  was  ^.  The  skull  of  the  horse  is  remarkable  for 
also  the  author  of  a  theory  that  the  lunar  mo-  the  great  width  between  the  orbits,  its  flatness, 
tions  might  be  represented  by  supposing  an  el-  the  length  of  the  face  compared  with  the  crani- 
liptic  orbit,  if  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  um,  and  the  vertical  depth  of  the  lower  jaw; 
were  made  to  vary,  and  an  oscillatory  motion  the  intermaxillaries  project  considerably  beyond 
given  to  the  line  of  apfiides.  Newton  afterward  the  nasal  bones,  the  latter  overhanging  the 
verified  his  suppositions,  and  showed  that  they  cavity  of  the  nostrils ;  the  temporal  arch  is 
were  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  short,  straight,  and  situated  in  the  posterior 
The  remaining?  works  of  Horrocks  were  pub-  third  of  the  skull.  The  cervical  vertebrsD  are 
lished  by  Wallis  in  1672,  with  an  exposition  of  of  large  size,  and  the  posterior  are  oblong  with 
his  lunar  theory  by  Flamsteed.  short  processes,  so  as  to  secure  great  freedom 
HORRY,  an  E.  district  of  8.  Carolina,  bor-  of  motion  in  the  neck ;  the  dorsals  are  18,  with 
dering  on  the  Atlantic  and  N.  Carolina,  bound-  abort  transverse  processes,  and  very  long  spinous 
cd  W.  by  the  Little  Pedee,  which  flows  into  anteriorly  to  afford  origins  for  the  ligament 
the  Great  Pedee  on  the  8.  W.  border  of  the  dis-  which  supports  the  head ;  the  lumbar  are  6 
trict,  and  drained  by  the  Waccamaw  river ;  area,  (but  5  in  the  ass),  broad  and  firmly  joined  to- 
1,200  sq.  in. ;  jiop.  in  1850,  7,646,  of  whom  gether,  with  remarkably  well  developed  pro- 
8,076  were  slaves;  white  pop.  in  1859,  5,727.  cesses,  especially  the  transverse;  the  sacrum  is 
It  has  a  low  marnhy  surface,  and  is  Partly  cov-  a  single  bone,  made  up  of  5  consolidated  verte- 
ered  with  large  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is  bras,  in  a  continuous  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
generally  poor.  The  productions  in  1850  were  spine,  and  united  to  the  last  lumbar  by  the  very 
127,r00DUJiliels  of  Indian  corn,  137,303  of  sweet  large  articulating  oblique  processes  of  the  lat- 
potatoes,  and  484,970  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  ter,  securinff  a  springiness  in  this  region  in  leap- 
oO  grint  mills,  23  turpentine  distilleries,  38  ing  and  galloping ;  the  caudals  vary  from  17  to 
churches,  and  488  pupils  attending  public  21,  having  the  form  of  vertebra)  only  in  the 
schools.  Capital,  Conwayborough.  upper  ones.  The  chest  is  capacious,  compressed 
HORSA.  See  Hexgist.  laterally  in  front,  and  prolonged  in  advance  of 
HORSE,  a  well  known,  simple-hoofed,  non-  the  first  rib  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
ruminating  quadruped,  constituting  the  solified  thorax  of  a  bird ;  in  the  middle  and  posterior 
ftanWy  of  Cuy\er^8  order  of  parhydermata ;  and,  portions  it  is  rounded,  and  extends  far  back 
in  Prof.  Owen's  system,  the  family  to^u^un^ti 2a,  toward  the  pelvis;  the  ribs  are  18  pairs,  the 
of  the  order  periuodaetyla  (odd-toedX  of  the  anterior  broad  and  massive  (8  being  true),  and 
group  ungulata  (hoofed),  and  of  the  mamma-  the  posterior  more  slender.  The  davide  is 
uan  sub-class  gyrencephala  (wave-brained),  absent  and  the  coracoid  process  very  rudiment- 
Zoologically  considered,  the  family  consists  of  ary ;  tne  shoulder  blades  are  triangular,  with  a 
the  idngle  genus  t^wu  (linn.),  distingoiahed  prominent  spine,  doeely  approximated  to  the 
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chest,  tranamittiDff  the  weight  of  this  half  of  they  are  much  worn  ;  a  fold  of  enamel  pcne- 
the  body  perpendicolarly  to  the  ground;  the  trates  the  crown  like  the  inverted  finger  of  a 
arm  bone  is  short  and  strong;  the  forearm  con-  glove,  which  presents  an  island  of  enamel  en- 
aSsts  almost  entirely  of  the  greatly  developed  closing  a  cavity  partly  filled  with  cement  and 
radias,  the  nlna  being  a  mere  appendage  con-  partly  by  the  food ;  this  is  called  the  ^  mark,** 
flolidated  in  the  admt  animal  to  its  posterior  and  is  useful  in  determining  the  age  of  the 
rarface,  though  its  olecranon  process  is  of  large  animal,  disappearing  in  very  old  horses,  whose 
■ize,  affording  a  powerful  purchase  to  the  ex-  teeth  get  worn  below  the  pcnetratiDg  fold ;  ac- 
tensor  muscles ;  there  are  no  movements  of  cording  to  Owen,  it  is  usually  obliterated  in  the 
pronation  and  supination,  but  only  of  hinge-  middle  incisors  of  the  2d  set  at  the  6th  year, 
like  flexion  and  extension.  The  carpus  or  wrist  and  in  the  next  and  outer  pairs  in  the  7th  and 
has  7  bones  in  2  rows,  4  in  the  upper  and  3  in  8th  years  respectively  in  the  lower  jaw,  re- 
the  lower ;  the  metacarpus  consists  of  a  single  maining  longer  in  the  upper,  and  in  both  its 
long  bone,  the  shank  or  cannon  bone,  and  of  2  place  is  indicated  for  years  by  the  darker  color 
smaller  supplementary  pieces;  this  long  bone  of  the  cement,  even  to  the  age  of  16,  after  which 
represents  the  middle  finger  metacarpal  of  the  the  summits  begin  to  assume  a  triangular  form ; 
human  hand,  and  the  others  the  ring  and  fore-  the  milk  incisors  are  all  shed  before  the  age  of  5 
finger  metacarpals,  those  of  the  thumb  and  lit-  years.  The  salivary  glands,  especially  the  pa- 
tie  finger  being  absent  The  fore  foot  is  made  rotid,  are  remarkably  developed ;  the  stomach 
up  of  8  bones  representing  the  8  phalanges  of  a  is  simple  and  capacious;  the  intestinal  canal  is 
middle  finger,  called  re8])ectively  the  great  and  long,  but  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
little  pastern  and  cofiin  bones,  the  latter  large  ruminants ;  but  the  colon  Ib  of  enormous  ca- 
and  crescentic,  supporting  the  hoof;  there  are  pacity,  as  also  is  the  ciecum,  apparently  occupy- 
also  8  see&moid  bones  implanted  in  the  fiexor  mg  the  greater  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity; 
tendon  of  the  foot.  The  pelvis  is  remarkable  the  smcdl  intestine  is  about  56  feet  long,  with  a 
for  the  elongation  of  the  ilium  and  the  outward  circumference  of  from  2^  to  6  inches ;  the 
extension  of  the  crest  and  spine ;  the  thigh  caecum  is  2|  feet  long,  and  2  feet  in  circum- 
bone  is  massive,  and  so  short  that  it  is  entirely  ference  at  the  widest  part ;  the  colon  and  rec- 
oonoealed  under  the  integuments  of  the  trunk,  turn  are  21  feet  long,  the  former  averaging  2 
what  is  commonly  called  the  thigh  being  in  feet  in  circumference ;  the  whole  canal,  there* 
reality  the  leg ;  the  leg  is  formed  almost  entire-  fore,  is  about  80  feet  long.  The  liver  weighs 
]y  by  the  tibia,  which  is  very  strong  at  its  upper  between  4  and  5  lbs.,  having  no  gall  bladder, 
portion,  the  fibula  being  a  long  slender  bone  and  the  spleen  12  ounces ;  the  urinary  bladder 
among  the  muscles  lost  about  tiie  lower  third  is  small  in  comparison  witli  the  size  of  the 
of  the  tibia;  the  tarsus  consists  of  6  bones,  the  animal,  its  circumference  when  moderately  dis- 
astragalus  or  cockal  bone,  the  os  calcis  or  heel  tended  being  about  li  feet ;  the  mammary  nip- 
bone,  the  cuboid,  the  navicular,  and  the  middle  pies  are  2,  inguinal,  and  have  at  the  base  a 
and  lesser  cuneiform  bones,  the  internal  or  great  hollow  cavity  which  permits  the  accumulation 
cuneiform  being  absent  with  the  great  toe  which  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk,  which  is 
it  supports;  the  metatarsus  and  the  hind  foot  often  removed  by  man  as  an  article  of  diet, 
are  constituted  as  in  the  anterior  limb,  and  the  especially  for  invalids.  The  hoof  of  fte  horse 
bones  have  received  the  same  names.  The  presents  an  admirable  adaptation  to  secure  so- 
muscular  system  of  the  horse  is  very  different  lidity  and  elasticity  in  an  instrument  of  pro- 
from  that  of  man,  and  has  been  described  mi-  gression ;  the  whole  exterior  homy  covering: 
nutely  in  treatises  on  veterinary  medicine.  The  to  which  the  shoe  is  attached,  composed  of 
pannieultts  eamoiu$^  of  which  the  platyama  modified  epidermic  structure  (see  Horn),  is  a 
my  aides  of  man  is  a  rudiment,  is  greatly  devel-  hollow  cone  truncated  above,  into  which  the 
oped,  and  very  movable,  affording  support  and  cofiBn  bone  is  received ;  highest  in  front,  it 
protection  to  various  organs.  The  spind  mus-  gradually  diminishes  backward,  where  it  is  sud- 
ctes  are  of  great  extent  and  strength,  especiidly  uenly  turned  inward,  becoming  mixed  with  the 
in  the  neck  and  tail,  which  admit  of  much  pre-  sole,  supporting  the  under  parts  of  the  foot,  and 
dsion  and  grace  of  motion ;  the  extensors  of  protecting  the  sole  and  the  frog  fVom  too  rough 
the  forearm,  the  gluteus  medius  (the  kicking  pressure  against  the  ground ;  this  internal  waU, 
muscle),  and  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  extremi-  called  the  ^  bars  of  the  foot,"  by  its  sloping  di- 
ties,  and  neck,  are  generally  very  powerful ;  the  rection  distributes  the  weight  of  the  body  to- 
muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  those  of  the  ward  the  sides  of  the  hoof,  with  whose  numer- 
lips  and  nostrils,  are  largely  developed,  giving  ous  perpendicular  homy  lamin»  interdigitate 
the  well  known  variety  of  facial  expression  in  similar  processes  from  the  vascular  sorflEuscI  of 
this  animal.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  horse  may  the  cofiin  bone.  In  the  triangular  space  in  the 
be  known  from  those  of  other  herbivora  by  the  centre  of  the  foot  is  an  elastic  homy  mass  call- 
arrangcment  of  the  patches  of  enamel  above  re-  ed  the  frog,  its  base  connecting  the  posterior 
ferred  to,  and  by  their  great  length  before  they  curves  of  the  hoof,  the  sides  united  with  the 
cUvide  into  fangs.  The  incisors  are  close  together  bar,  and  the  point  extending  about  to  the  centre 
in  a  circle  at  the  end  of  the  jaws,  slightly  curved,  of  the  sole ;  on  the  sides  are  deep  channels,  to  aU 
with  long  simple  fimgs ;  the  crowns  are  broad,  low  of  its  expansion  and  render  the  foot  el 
thick,  and  shorty  of  an  elliptical  form  before  its  actual  thiokneos  in  honi  is  not       | 
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as  farriers  seem  to  think,  from  the  fireedom  others  timid,  stapid,  or  cross,  and  by  oare  or 
with  which  they  use  the  paring  knife ;  in  a  from  neglect  each  of  these  qnaUUes  becomes  the 
well  formed  foot,  the  base  of  the  frog  onght  to  characteristic  of  a  race.  Their  movements  are 
occupy  a  6th  part  of  the  circomference  of  the  many ;  beside  the  walk,  trot,  gallop,  and  am- 
drcle  of  the  hoof;  in  the  centre  of  the  frog  is  a  ble,  pace,  or  rack,  some  horses  wallop  with  the 
homy  conical  cavity  of  considerable  depth,  fore  legs  and  trot  with  the  hind,  others  more 
which  protects  the  partially  cleft  foot  from  each  leg  separately  in  succession,  and  others 
farther  rapture,  adds  to  Uie  elasticity,  secures  a  execute  many  artificial  movements,  the  result 
firmer  hold  on  loose  soils,  and  passing  above  of  education.  The  horse  is  quick  to  perceive 
into  the  substance  of  the  sensitive  frog  serves  and  has  an  excellent  memory,  two  qualities 
to  unite  firmly  the  two  halves  of  the  foot,  which  which  render  his  education  easy  and  extensive ; 
are  completely  divided  in  ruminants ;  this  homy  he  is  capable  of  deep  and  lasting  attachment 
oone  has  been  called  the  frogstay  or  bolt  The  The  neigh  or  voice  of  the  horse  is  well  known, 
sensitive  frog  falls  into  the  inverted  arch  of  the  the  females  exercising  it  less  frequently  than 
horny  frog,  which  are  thus  held  mutually  in  the  males.  The  horse  rarely  lives  to  a  greater 
place  and  preserved  from  external  shock.  The  age  than  80  years,  and  is  not  serviceable  for 
sole  is  an  irregular  plate  of  bora,  closing  up  the  speed  or  very  hard  work  for  more  than  half 
lower  opening  of  the  foot,  of  an  arched  form,  tnis  period.  In  compact  form,  elegance  of  pro- 
abutting  everywhere  against  the  sides  of  the  portions,  and  grace  of  movement,  combining 
wall,  another  contrivance  for  securing  elasticity,  speed  and  strength,  it  is  surpassed  by  no  animal ; 
The  foot  of  the  horse,  therefore,  though  solid  m  sculptors  and  painters  have  made  the  horse  the 
ftt>nt,  is  partially  deft  behind,  so  that  the  terms  subject  of  their  chisels  and  pencils,  and  poets, 
Bolidungula  and  m>lipoda  cannot  strictly  be  sacred  and  secular,  have  sung  its  praises  from 
applied  to  it;  indeed  a  solid,  continuous,  un-  time  immemorial.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
yielding  circle  of  horn  would  be  very  painful  if  horse  after  death  is  useful  to  man  ;  his  skin  is 
not  entirely  useless  as  an  instrament  of  active  valuable  for  gloves,  his  hair  for  making  cloth, 

£  regression ;  this  beautiful  stracture,  however,  his  bones  for  buttons  and  for  grinding  into 
I  sadly  interfered  with  in  almost  all  methods  fertilizers,  his  flesh  as  food  for  hounds  if  not 
of  shoeing.  Immediately  under  the  hoof  are  for  man,  his  hoofs  for  making  glue,  and  his  in- 
extensive  cartilages,  attached  to  the  last  two  testines  for  the  manufacture  of  delicate  mem- 
bones,  protecting  the  upper  part  of  the  stmc-  branous  tissues ;  so  that  the  horse,  said  in  an- 
tnre  and  adding  greatly  to  the  elasticity  of  the  oient  fable  to  have  been  created  by  Neptune  as 
foot,  and  permitting  the  movements  of  the  the  animal  most  useful  to  man,  can  safely  lay 
ooffin  bone  within  the  hoof ;  in  old  horses  these  claim,  both  living  and  dead,  to  being  of  the 
cartilages  may  become  partially  ossified,  and  greatest  value  to  the  human  race.  The  expe- 
are  then  called  ring>bones.  Under  the  hoof  is  rience  of  continental  Europe  has  amply  proved 
also  a  very  sensitive  and  vascular  layer,  from  that  horse  flesh  is  a  savory,  nutritious,  and 
which  the  hoof  originates,  analogous  to  the  soft  wholesome  article  of  food ;  in  France  scientific 
core  of  hollow  horns  and  the  matrix  of  nails,  committees  appointed  by  government  have  thor- 
The  eyes  of  the  horse  are  large,  and  the  sight  ouglily  investigated  the  subject,  and  have  pro- 
excellent,  and  capable  of  distinguishing  objects  nounced  from  specimens  before  them  on  the 
by  night ;  the  cars  are  large  and  very  movable,  table  that,  whether  in  soup,  roasted,  boiled,  or 
and  the  sense  of  hearing  very  acute,  as  in  other  otherwise  cooked,  it  is  fully  e<mal  to  beef. — 
timid  and  comparatively  defenceless  animals ;  The  original  native  country  of  tne  horse  is  not 
the  sense  of  smell  is  also  acute,  as  is  seen  in  certainly  known ;  but  he  was  most  probably 
their  selection  of  food  and  in  the  recognition  of  first  brought  under  the  subjection  of  man  in 
their  masters ;  the  cutaneous  sense  is  very  fine,  central  Asia  or  in  the  part  of  northern  Africa 
and  the  tactile  powers  of  their  movable  lips  adjacent  to  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Useful  as  is  the 
exquisite.  The  food  is  exclusively  vegetable,  in  horse  to  man,  his  more  humble  brother,  the  ass, 
a  state  of  nature.  The  time  of  gestation  is  was  preferred  by  nations  of  remote  antiquity, 
about  11  moutljs,  and  the  foal  in  the  domes-  from  its  easier  management,  hardier  nature, 
Heated  state  sucks  6  or  7  months;  the  sexes  and  the  homelier,  cheaper,  and  less  abundant 
are  separated  at  2  years,  at  8  they  may  be  bro-  food  required  to  keep  it  in  good  condition; 
ken,  and  at  4  be  ridden.  The  disposition  of  the  when  greater  wealth,  with  its  consequent  wars 
horse  is  naturally  gentle  and  confident,  which  and  pursuits  of  distant  commerce,  became  com- 
qualities  have  made  it  the  most  useful  of  mon,  the  more  lordly,  strong,  swift,  and  expen- 
animals  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war;  it  is  sive  horse  was  highly  prized;  the  number  ex* 
bold,  however,  in  the  defence  of  its  young,  and  isting  in  Egypt,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and 
occasionally  an  animal  is  vicious,  either  natur-  used  for  warlike  purposes,  was  very  great 
aDy  or  from  bad  treatment  in  youth.  As  we  Horses  exist  in  the  wild  state  in  northern  Asia 
have  horses  varying  in  size  from  the  Shetland  and  in  America,  the  feral  descendants  of  indi- 
pony  to  the  Flanders  dray  horse,  and  in  pro-  viduals  formerly  domesticated ;  in  such  cases 
portions  from  the  thorough-bred  racer  to  the  they  live  in  large  troops^  as  on  the  prairies  of 
Canadian  cob,  with  every  variety  of  color,  so  the  West,  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and  the 
we  find  great  diversity  in  their  moral  qualities*  plains  of  Tartary,  conducted  in  their  wanderings 
some  are  bold,  intelligent^  or  good-natored,  and  and  battles  by  an  old  male  who  has  conquered 
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the  pofiiiion  of  obief  by  saperior  strength  and  France  have  been  modified  bj  all  the  aboye 
eonrage,  and  who,  when  his  powers  fail,  is  peace-  breeds,  and  are  Tery  hard  j,  and  able  to  endure 
folly  superseded  by  another  possessing  the  same  the  services  of  military  campaigns  better  than 
qoalities.  AVhen  danger  threatens,  they  dose  any  horses  except  perhaps  the  English ;  the 
toeir  ranks,  and  present  an  unbroken  circle  of  Dutch  breed  are  very  large,  and  excellent  for 
heels  to  the  enemy,  which  is  generally  some  of  draught,  but  good  for  little  else.  The  English 
the  larger  carnivora.  The  horse  (equus  cahaU  have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the  brewing 
lu$y  Lmn.),  whether  originating  in  northern  of  horses,  and  have  surpassed  all  other  nations 
Africa  or  in  northern  Asia,  probably  exists  in  the  one  qu|lity  of  speed ;  the  English  racer 
nowhere  at  the  present  time  in  its  original  is  unequallea  for  quickness  and  endurance,  in 
character ;  but  wild  horses,  which  have  Uved  which  respects  he  exceeds  the  best  horses  of 
independently  for  many  generations,  entirely  the  ori^^nal  oriental  stock.  America  has  taken 
exempt  from  the  influence  of  man,  afford  a  tof-  advftntage  of  the  best  breeds  of  the  old  world, 
erable  idea  of  what  the  primeval  animal  was.  and  can  compare  favorably  with  any  country; 
Wild  horses,  as  now  met  with,  are  generally  her  trotting  horses  have  no  superiors  in  their 
smaller  but  more  muscular  than  the  domestic-  peculiar  sait.  The  race  horse  is  the  product  of 
ated  ones,  with  less  variety  of  color,  stronger  the  Arabian  with  the  native  English  breed,  com- 
limbs,  larger  head,  longer  and  less  erect  ears,  menced  by  James  I.,  improved  by  Charles  II.. 
more  bushy  mane,  less  sleek  coats,  and  smaller  who  imported  barbs  and  Turkish  stallions,  ana 
and  more  pointed  hoofs.  When  these  troops  crossed  by  the  Darley's  and  Grodolphin  Arabian, 
fall  in  with  domesticated  horses,  the  latter  are  to  the  blood  of  the  latter  of  which  may  be  traced 
almost  certain  to  rush  after  in  a  wild  stampede  the  best  racers  of  England.  The  best  height  for 
and  to  be  irrecoverably  lost  The  wild  horse,  a  race  horse  is  from  5  feet  2  to  5  feet  8  inches; 
even  when  adult,  is  readily  brought  to  the  do-  If  minutes  is  firstrate  time  for  a  single  mile; 
mesticated  state;  the  American  Indians  are  very  West  Australian's  Ascot  cup  race  in  1854  was 
dexterous  in  taking  them  on  the  prairies  and  the  2^  miles,  with  8  st.  5  lbs.,  in  4  minutes  anu  27  sec- 
pampas  by  means  of  lassos,  ana  much  of  the  onds.  The  most  serviceable  hunter  is  the  pro- 
wealth  of  many  tribes  consists  in  their  herds  of  duce  of  the  crossing  of  a  stallion  of  the  first  blood 
these  animals  roaming  without  any  apparent  with  a  less  pure  mare ;  according  to  its  blood, 
control.  The  wild  troops  have  no  fixed  place  it  is  famous  in  the  field,  on  the  road,  in  war,  and 
of  abode  or  of  repose,  frequenting  the  richest  for  draught;  the  hunter  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
pasturages,  and  resting  at  night  in  drj||^d  ercise  his  powers  on  very  different  grounds  and 
sheltered  situations;  they  have  great  dread  of  with  heavier  weight  than  the  racer,  and  ought 
storms  and  high  winds,  and  a  loud  thunder  to  have  a  long  frame,  shorter  legs,  and  more 
clap  will  put  them  to  flight  in  the  utmost  confu-  vigorous  shape  than  the  latter,  witn  moderate 
siou  and  alarm. — ^Most  countries  have  peculiar  size,  firm  constitution,  and  great  courage.  Gross- 
breeds  of  horseSj  adapted  to  the  climate  and  ing  the  thoroughbred  with  cold-blooded  mares 
wants  of  the  region.  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia  produces  the  more  strong-limbed  varieties  used 
we  find  a  horse  remarkable  for  fleetness,  en-  as  carriage  horses,  roadsters  chargers,  and  cav- 
durance,  and  docility.  The  Arabian  horse  has  airy  horses.  Another  and  a  different  race  is  seen 
been  described  under  that  title ;  its  blood  by  in  the  different  kinds  of  dray  horses,  remarkable 
intermixture  has  been  made  to  improve  other  for  strength,  intelligence,  and  docUity.  For  the 
races  of  all  sizes  and  constitutions,  producing  various  local  breeds  of  this  and  other  countries. 
the  breeds  most  highly  valued  both  in  Europe  and  for  the  general  management  and  diseases  of 
and  America.  The  Tartar  horses  are  small  horses,  the  reader  must  consult  the  numerous 
and  ewe-necked,  but  hardy,  accustomed  to  in-  special  works  on  these  subjects. — ^Thcre  is  no 
clemencies  of  weather  and  scarcity  of  food,  per-  doubt  that  the  horse  was  unknown  to  the  natives 
forming  long  journeys  with  great  speed ;  these  of  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Eu- 
are  almost  as  wild  as  their  masters,  little  cared  ropeans,  and  it  is  certain  also  that  this  animal 
for,  and  esteemed  only  for  speed,  endurance,  inhabited  this  country  during  the  postpliocene 
and  as  food.  The  Persian  horse  is  descended  period,  contemporaneously  with  the  mastodon 
from  the  Arab,  but  is  inferior  in  speed  and  less  and  megalonyx ;  its  fossil  remains,  chiefly  molar 
enduring ;  it  has  a  finer  head  and  a  better  teeth,  liave  been  so  frequently  found,  especial- 
turned  croup  than  the  Arab ;  it  was  brought  ly  in  the  southern  states  and  in  South  Amer- 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  ica,  and  have  been  so  carefully  examined  by 
by  its  cross  produced  an  excellent  breed.  The  Dr.  Lund,  Prof.  Owen,  Prof.  Leidy,  and  other 
showy  Barbary  horse  has  been  described  under  competent  palroontologists,  that  no  doubt  can 
Barb  ;  the  Spanish  breed,  mixed  with  the  barb,  remain  of  the  former  existence  of  the  horse  in 
long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  the  western  world.  The  B.  neogcBusQjujid)  and 
botii  for  civil  and  military  purposes ;  their  pro-  E,  major  (De  Kay)^  two  fepecies  of  the  closely 
portions  were  fine,  their  movements  elegant  si\l\ed  genns  hipparttm,  tJid,  one  of  hippothervum, 
and  spirited,  and  their  disposition  mild  and  do-  indicate  that  the  equine  family  were  well  repre- 
dle ;  they  have  now  much  degenerated  from  sented  in  America  in  former  geological  periods ; 
want  of  care.  The  Turkish  horses  have  the  whether  this  ancient  horse,  of  alx>ut  the  same 
chief  characters  of  the  Arab,  from  which  they  size  as  the  recent  one,  and  distinguished  by 
are  deioended.    The  horses  of  Germany  and  the  usually  more  complex  folds  of  the  enamel 
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of  the  molATS,  became  entirely  extinct  before  the  devices  as  a  means  of  teaoMog  hones  the  tricka 
creation  of  man,  maj  admit  of  qnestion.  Prof,  required  in  their  exhibitions ;  hot  to  him  belongs 
Leid  J  says  there  is  no  room  to  doabt  the  former  tlie  credit  of  perfectiog  them,and  of  being  the  first 
existence  of  the  horse  on  the  American  conti-  to  apply  them  to  breaking  horses  intended  for 
nent,  at  the  same  time  with  the  mastodon,  and  any  kind  of  work.  Mr.  lUrey,  who  is  not  only 
that  **  man  probably  was  his  companion.*'  The  a  person  of  remarkable  coolness  and  qoickDess 
fossil  horse  nas  also  been  foondin  the  old  world,  of  mind  and  of  movement,  bat  who  possesses  in 
in  the  pliocene  ofEarope  with  the  mastodon  and  a  rare  degree  that  peculiar  magnetism  which 
tapir  and  through  all  the  diluvial  period,  and  in  gives  man  a  moral  power  over  animals,  has  re- 
the  upper  tertiary  of  Asia ;  theft  are  2  or  8  peatedly  by  his  voice  and  manner  soothed  the 
roecies  described  in  Europe,  and  as  many  in  Asia,  most  ferocious  horses  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  horse  inhabited  has  been  able  to  approach  them  without  injury, 
the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new  before  th%ad-  His  process  consists  in  fastening  one  fore  leg  by 
vent  of  man ;  and  some  of  these  antediluvian  a  strap  (which,  like  all  his  utensils,  he  first  al- 
species  may  have  become  extinct,  while  others  lows  the  horse  to  see  and  smell)  passed  around 
persisted  in  a  declining  condition  during  the  the  pastern  and  buckled  dose  to  the  forearm, 
early  part  of  the  human  epoch. — See  Hamil-  Another  strap  is  then  fastened  to  the  pastern  of 
ton  Smith,  on  the  natural  history  of  the  equida^  the  other  fore  leg,  and  is  either  passed  under  a 
In  the  *^  Naturalist^s  Library." — ^Hobse  Break-  surcingle,  previously  buckled  about  the  horse's 
DTo,  or  Trainino,  the  art  of  educating  the  horse  bodv,  and  its  end  held  in  one  hand,  or  it  may  be 
for  use,  includes  in  its  full  sense  not  only  his  held  over  his  back.  The  horse  is  then  gently 
simple  familiarization  with  the  harness  and  urged  forward,  and  as  he  raises  his  free  fore 
saddle,  but  the  preparation  of  the  race  horse  foot  to  step,  it  is  pulled  from  und^r  him  by 
and  the  refinements  of  the  manage.  The  pro-  the  operator.  This  brin^  him  upon  his  knees. 
oeas  is  earliest  commenced  upon  the  race  horse,  A  struggle  ensues,  in  which  the  man  is  sure  to 
especiaRy  in  England,  where  races  of  two-year-  be  the  victor.  Next,  by  a  sufficient  pressure^ 
olds  occur  constantly  during  the  racing  sea-  the  horse  is  thrown  upon  his  side  and  Ues  help- 
ion.  The  trainers  begin  with  the  weaning  of  less.  The  operator  then  soothes  him  with  the 
the  colt ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  race  horses,  hand  and  voice,  removes  the  straps,  and  after  a 
they  attend  chiefly  to  their  physical  condi-  short  period  allows  him  to  rise.  A  single  ap- 
tlon,  which  they  bring  to  great  perfection  by  plication  is  generally  sufficient  to  reduce  even  a 
high  feeding  and  sweating,  and  no  further  ed-  vici^  horse ;  but  the  repetition  of  the  process 
ucation  b  given  than  will  enable  the  animal  to  is  s<Hnetimes  necessary,  and  if  Judiciously  em- 
bear  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  jockey  that  guides  ployed  is  never  injurious.  In  extreme  cases  a 
him  in  the  contest  The  Arabs,  like  most  other  strap  fastened  around  the  gullet  and  the  top  of 
equestrian  peoples,  commence  the  education  of  the  head  and  gently  choking  the  animal  is  very 
their  horses  at  the  age  of  18  months,  advancing  efficacious.  In  taming  a  zebra  in  London  in  1858 
by  verv  slow  degrees,  and  with  the  greatest  cau-  Mr.  Rarey  also  resorted  to  severe  punishment 
tion  (the  bridle  and  saddle  are  first  put  on  at  with  the  whip. — When  a  horse  is  thus  broken 
from  24  to  27  months),  their  object  being  not  or  tamed,  his  elementary  education  only  is  com- 
only  to  render  them  obedient  to  every  wish  of  pleted.  For  the  subsequent  process  the  most 
the  master,  but  to  confirm  their  strength  and  scientific  and  rational  method  is  that  of  F. 
develop  their  physical  qualities  to  the  highest  Baucher  of  Paris,  who  has  invented  a  complete 
degree.  A  thoroughly  educated  Arab  horse  of  system  of  equine  gymnastics,  calculated  to  give 
the  best  blood  will  not  only  endure  a  wonder-  grace,  ease,  lightness,  and  docility  to  its  subjects. 
fed  amount  of  prolonged  effort,  but  possesses  a  M.  Baucher  holds  that  by  proper  suppling  of 
suppleness  and  docility  not  surpassed  by  the  the  neck  and  jaw  all  horses  may  be  freed  from 
most  highly  educated  animals  of  the  civilized  the  disposition  to  lug  or  pull  upon  the  bit, 
man^e.  The  Arabs  treat  their  colts  with  which  renders  many  excellent  animals  so  disa- 
great  Kindness,  but  as  they  become  older  they  greeable  to  the  rider  or  driver.  First,  standing  by 
are  subdued  by  a  severe  use  of  the  spur  and  by  the  head  of  the  horse,  on  which  a  double  bridle 
very  harsh  and  powerful  bits.  With  his  savage  has  been  placed,  he  proceeds  to  teach  the  ani- 
spurs  the  skilled  Arab  horseman  punishes  rest-  mal  quietness  in  mounting,  to  supple  the  mus- 
ive  or  disobedient  steed  by  making  frightful  cles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  bring  the 
scars  along  his  belly,  drawing  blood  at  every  head  into  the  proper  position,  namely,  the  face 
stroke.  In  civilized  countries,  the  breaking  of  perpendicular  to  the  ground.  This  is  commenced 
horses,  apart  from  those  intended  for  the  turf,  by  standing  in  front  of  the  horse,  holding  the  reins 
generally  begins  at  the  age  of  about  8,  though  in  the  left  hand  and  gently  tapping  on  his  breast 
it  should  properly  be  commenced  much  earlier,  with  a  riding  whip.  At  first  the  horse  endeav- 
It  has  generally  been  performed  in  a  harsh  and  ors  to  retreat,  but  the  blows  are  continued  until 
brutal  manner,  until  Mr.  John  S.  Rarey  (bom  in  he  comes  forward,  in  doing  which  his  head  nat- 
Madison,  Franklin  co.,  O.,  about  1825)  brought  orally  tends  to  the  perpendicular ;  the  operation 
into  Qptice,  in  the  year  1856,  in  England,  a  more  is  repeated  until  he  comes  toward  the  teacher 
hamane  and  scientific  system.  The  elements  of  at  the  mere  touch  of  the  whip.  Next  his  head 
Mr.  Rarey 's  method  are  derived  from  the  practice  is  still  further  brought  into  position,  and  his  un- 
of  circus  trainers,  who  have  long  naed  the  same  der  jaw  is  suppled  by  crossing  the  snaffle  reins 
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aroand  the  jaw,  and  drawing  them  tight  with  the  horses  a  much  less  complicated  process  is  re« 
hands  antii  he  makes  the  movement  known  as  quired,  as  their  nse  is  simpler ;  but  even  for 
champing  the  bit.  Next  with  one  band  the  sna£9e  them  the  flexions  of  the  jaw,  neck,  and  hind 
reins  are  held  before  the  face,  while  the  curb  quarters,  which  we  have  indicated,  will  be  found 
reins  are  drawn  gently  but  firmlj  behind  the  jaw,  to  be  verj  useful  See  F.  Baucher,  (Euvre» 
till  he  champs  Uie  bit  In  each  case  the  pres-  eompUtes  (Byo^  Paris,  1854) ;  *^  Method  of 
sore  must  be  continued  until  the  horse  ceases  all  Horsemanship  Founded  on  New  Principlea*^ 
resistance  in  hb  jaw,  when  the  pressure  should  (12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1852). — Hobsemanbhip, 
cease,  and  the  horse  be  gently  patted  as  a  reward,  or  Equttation,  the  art  of  riding  and  managing 
After  repeating  these  lessons  till  the  horse  has  the  horse,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Though  the 
ceased  to  resist,  the  teacher  next  proceeds  to  more  civilized  nations  who  have  left  us  any  reo- 
supple  the  muscles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  by  ords  seem  first  to  have  used  this  animal  in  har- 
gentle  drawing  the  head  with  the  reins  first  to  ness,  there  are  indications  that  he  was  used  for, 
one  shouldej^  then  back  to  the  natural  position,  riding  very  early.  In  the  oldest  Egyptian  paint- 
and  then  to  the  other  shoulder.  After  this  the  ings  the  horse  is  seen  only  in  the  war  chariot.  At 
teacher  mounts,  always  with  spurs,  and  begins  the  siege  of  Troy  we  read  only  of  the  charioteer, 
to  teach  the  horse  to  back.  This  is  done  by  a  but  the  stories  of  the  centaurs  and  of  Castor  and 
pressure  of  both  spurs,  which  causes  the  horse  to  Pollux,  which  had  idready  passed  into  my  thol« 
bring  his  hind  legs  under  him  resting  his  weight  ogy,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  horse  was 
on  his  haunches.  At  the  same  time,  by  gently  ridden  by  some  other  people  at  a  far  antecedent 
bearing  on  the  reins,  the  fore  feet  are  drawn  period.  In  the  paintings  of  the  palace  of  Kim- 
backward  and  he  learns  to  step  in  that  direction,  rond,  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  coeval 
This  lesson,  in  which  one  or  two  steps  only  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  Layard  the 
should  be  required  at  the  beginning,  is  of  the  discoverer  referred  to  1500  years  B.  C,  horse- 
highest  utility  in  developing  the  hinder  muscles  men  are  exhibited  both  in  the  chase  and  war. 
and  in  confirmingt^Bdocility  of  the  animal;  but  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  horses  used 
at  first  it  b  very  fatiguing,  and  should  not  be  by  the  Greeks  were  too  small  to  be  conveniently 
prolonged  above  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time,  ridden.  The  horses  of  the  Quirinal,  like  several 
At  the  same  time  the  lessons  in  walking  are  other  early  Greek  representations,  are  mere 
carried  on,  care  being  constantly  taken  to  main-  ponies  by  comparison  with  the  human  figure, 
tain  the  right  position  of  the  head  by  the  gentle  In  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  though  mount- 
use  of  the  curb.  The  animal  is  now  educated  ed,  they  are  yet  small.  The  ancients,  however, 
to  turn  either  way  by  the  simple  pressure  of  the  who  seem  usually  to  have  ridden  without  a  sad- 
rein  on  the  side  oi  the  neck  opposite  to  the  di«  die,  do  not  appear  to  have  known  the  use  of  the 
rection  in  which  he  is  required  to  turn,  while  a  stirrup.    The  Parthians  were  among  the  most 

Eressure  of  the  leg  and  spur  on  that  side  keeps  famous  of  ancient  horsemen,  and  in  battles  with 
im  well  together  and  facilitates  the  operation,  the  Romans  were  exceedingly  cfiicient  as  archers 
His  quarters  are  now  suppled  by  walking  side-  on  horseback.  Frequently  the  mounted  steed 
ways  witliout  advancing  forward;  this  he  is  isreprcsented  without  a  bridle,  and  the  Kumid- 
made  to  do  by  bearing  on  one  rein  and  by  the  ian  cavalry  are  said  to  have  guided  and  re- 
spur  on  the  fiank.  Great  suppleness  is  also  strained  their  horses  without  it.  The  occasional 
given  to  the  quarters  by  the  pirouette,  in  which  practice  of  some  orientals,  and  of  the  wild  trib^ 
the  fore  feet  stand  still  as  a  pivot,  while  with  roaming  over  the  western  prairies  of  North 
the  spur  tlie  hinder  parts  are  made  to  describe  America,  renders  this  statement  less  improbable 
a  circle.  Next  he  is  educated  in  trotting,  the  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Horses  in  the  East 
object  of  the  teacher  being  to  develop  perfect  are  often  trained  to  stop  in  full  career  at  the 
equilibrium,  which  is  indicated  by  the  proper  mere  voice  of  the  rider ;  and  a  Comanche  Indian 
position  of  the  head,  and  to  preserve  the  light-  may  be  frequently  seen  to  jump  on  the  bare 
ness  of  the  animal  and  make  him  free  from  any  back  of  a  wild  and  untrained  horse  without 
disposition  to  lug  upon  the  bit  The  canter,  bridle  or  halter,  and  guide  him  by  the  simple 
the  gallop,  and  leaping  bars  and  ditches  come  expedient  of  covering  witli  his  hand  the  eye  of 
afterward,  and  must  be  taught  with  the  same  the  animal  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which 
cautious  advances  as  characterize  the  whole  he  wishes  to  direct  it.  In  modem  times,  when 
process.  When  a  horse  will  follow  the  slight-  the  number  of  horses  has  been  immeasurably 
est  indication  of  the  hand  and  leg  in  changing  increased,  and  when  they  have  been  used  for 
his  direction ;  when  he  will  trot  at  speed  with-  different  objects  by  the  most  varied  nations,  the 
out  losing  his  equilibrium ;  when  he  will  start  art  of  equitation  has  been  proportionally  de- 
in  the  canter  with  either  foot  foremost  at  the  veloped,  while  its  practice  has  been  modified 
pleasure  of  the  rider;  and  when  he  may  be  by  the  mere  fact  that  all  or  nearly  all  since 
stopped  short  even  when  at  speed  by  a  touch  the  middle  ages  habitually  employ  the  saddle 
of  the  rider^s  heels,  he  may  be  pronounced  suffi-  and  the  stirrup. — In  fcudid  times  the  kind  of 
oiently  trained  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  horse  most  used  among  western  horsemen 
the  saddle;  though  instruction  in  the  higher  arts  was  the  great  war  horse,  an  animal  preferred 
of  the  manage  will  still  further  improve  his  on  account  of  its  size  and  ability  to  carry  the 
muscular  powers,  and  increase  the  perfection  heavily  armed  knights  and  overwhelm  adver- 
of  hia  general  docility.    In  tndnisg  carriage  sariea  by  its  weight.    From  Barbary,  however. 
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£  mixture  of  oriental  blood  was  introdoced  The  Arabs  and  most  of  the  Mohammedan  na- 
among  the  horses  of  Spain,  from  which  the  tions  for  the  most  part  allow  their  horses  only 
lighter  and  more  graceftu  ammal  known  as  the  to  walk,  to  gallop,  or  to  canter,  and  rein  them 
Spanish  jennet  was  derived ;  and  with  a  view  up  suddenly  by  means  of  powerful  cnrbs  in  full 
to  the  characteristics  of  these  different  kinds  of  career.    From  the  high  caste  Arab  horses  im- 
horses  the  Italian,  iVench,  and  Grerman  systems  ported  into  England  descends  the  thorough-bred 
of  equitation  were  devised.  In  the  riding  schools  now  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
of  Italy  the  art  was  early  pushed  to  its  extreme  and  alone  distin^ishable,  like  his  parent  stock, 
of  fanciful  perfection.    There  the  rider,  with-  by  his  capability  for  training,  i.  «.,  reduction  to 
out  percept!  Die  motion  of  the  hand  or  legs,  made  a  condition  in  which,  through  sweating,  feeding 
the  steed,  as  if  in  obedience  to  mere  volition,  ca-  on  high  food,  and  comparative  abstinence  from 
priole,  curvette,  piaff,  or  volt.    Its  chief  merit  water,  he  gets  rid  of  all  superfluous  fat,  while 
consisted  in  the  attitude  of  the  cavalier,  in  the  retaining  the  necessary  amount  of  muscle  for 
exquisite  control  under  which  tlie  horse  was  prolonged  exertion.  But  in  Great  Britain,  bred 
brought,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  brought  at  first  solely  for  racing  and  the  chase,  encour- 
out  the  points  the  animal  possessed,  or  artifi-  aged  to  his  fullest  stride,  and  never  checked  sud- 
cifllly  simulated  graces  it  was  not  possessed  of.  denly,  this  horse  became  larger  boned  and  more 
But  it  did  not  enable  the  rider  to  control  a  angular  than  the  Arab,  uniting  roughness  as 
horse  which  had  not  been  specially  educated  wdl  as  vigor  in  his  motions.    Hence,  and  for 
for  the  punpose,  nor  any  wild  or  vicious  horse,  the  uses  to  which  he  was  nut,  the  short  system 
nor  to  ride  fast,  nor  far,  nor  over  difficult  places,  of  riding  was  indispensable ;  and  when  it  was 
This  system  has  been  adopted  with  various  found  that  his  blood,  either  pure  or  mixed, 
modifications  by  all  scientino  riding  schools,  showed  an  equal  superiority  in  trotting  as  in 
and  by  all  regular  cavalry  in  the  world.    Its  running,  there  arose  the  habit  of  rising  in  the 
main  characteristic  is  riding  long,  or  with  the  seat  to   the  trot    It  is  unquestionable  that 
leg  straight.    In  the  origin^  Italian  and  Span-  thereby  both  horse  and  mfn  are  eased ;  and 
iflh  school  the  position  of  the  limb  was  as  per-  though  the  motion  is  commonly  ungraceful, 
pendicular  as  if  standing,  and  though  since  grad-  accomplished  riders  time  the  rise  so  well  as 
nally  shortened  to  enable  the  nder  in  some  to  render  it  almost  imperceptible.    The  £ng- 
measure  to  secure  his  seat  by  compression  of  lish  equitation,  or  tiiat  of  the  fox  hunter,  the 
the  thigh,  knee,  and  calf^  it  still  obliges  him  to  jockey,  and  the  groom,  though  undoubtedly 
depend  chiefly  on  preserving  the  centre  of  Uie  best  by  which  to  sit  a  vicious  horse,  to  ride 
gravity  by  balancing  his  body.    This  style  of  him  fast  or  far,  or  lift  him  over  obstacles,  was 
riding  necessitates  the  placing  of  the  fore  part  long  thought  entirely  inapplicable  to  cavalry 
of  the  foot  to  the  toe  points  in  the  stirrup,  fit>m  not  allowing  over  him  sufficient  control, 
which  constitutes  a  double  spring,  one  formea  Thorough-bred  horses,  or  those  having  a  largo 
by  the  toe  point  and  ankle,  the  other  by  the  sliare  of  thorough-bred  blood,  are  usually  ridden 
knee.    The  opposite  system  is  that  of  riding  with  the  bridoon  or  snaffle,  and  sometimes,  for 
short,  that  is,  with  the  leg  considerably  bent,  want  of  the  proper  suppling  of  the  neck  and 
whereby  the  rider  depends  on  cohesion  or  what  jaw,  cannot  be  restrained  by  the  curb,  which  by 
is  called  the  cling,  rather  than  the   balance,  over  afflicting  only  maddens  the  animal.    From 
This  mode   has   been   adopted   by  nearly  all  these  causes,  in  the  Peninsular  war  the  British 
equestrian  nations,  or  those  among  whom  the  squadrons,  when  filled  with  blooded  horses, 
use  of  the  horse  is  most  habitual,  and  by  all  were  often  inefficient  or  uncertain  in  comparison 
those  who  ride  horses  of  a  vigorously-motioned  with  the  French  cavalry,  then  miserably  mount- 
breed,  viz. :  the  Arabs,  Turks,  Tartars,  Persians,  ed,  but  movinc  with  a  unity  which  insured 
Magyars,  Cossacks,  English  fox  hunters,  Circas-  superiority.    Though  the  British  cavalry  rode 
sians,  and  Egyptians.     With  the  Circassians,  with  the  long  stirrup,  it  was  held  that  by 
from  whom  the  Mamelukes  were   recruited,  shortening  it  like  the  fox  hunters  such  a  kind 
it   is  pushed  to  the  extreme,  the  leg  being  of  horse  would  still  be  unmanageable  for  pur- 
doubled  in  the  form  of  a  V  placed  horizontally  poses  of  war.     But  the  Circassians,  who  use 
(<),  whereby  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  nothing  but  the  snaffle  to  ride  high-bred,  and 
are  thrown  into  the  greatest  possible  promi-*  often  thorough-bred  horses,  are  the  most  dexter- 
nence  and  develop  their  utmost  adhesive  power,  ous  in  their  management  in  the  world,  wheeling 
It  has  been  tested  that,  seated  in  this  manner,  in  the  shortest  turns  and  stopping  at  full  speed, 
a  weak  man  can  easily  pull  from  the  saddle  a  At  a  gallop  they  will  hit  the  figure  of  a  man 
strong  one  riding  with  the  leg  extended.    This  behind  them  with  a  rifle,  or  a  coin  on  the  ground 
tenacity  of  hold  has  been  found  not  only  useful  with  a  pistol,  and  pick  it  up  from  the  ground 
but  indispensable  in  resbting  the  various  move-  as  they  return.      But  occasionally  they  hold 
ments  of  horses  of  certain  breeds,  especially  in  the  reins  in  both  hands  wiUiout  quitting  their 
traversing  broken  ground  and  in  violent  leaps ;  weapon,  and    one    stirrup    is    rather    longer 
beside  which  in  some  cases  the  position  of  the  than  Uie  other  to  enable  them  to  fire  behmd 
horseman,  as  for  instance  in  the  drop  or  leap  them  as  they  fly.    The  Cossack,  with  a  short 
down  a  high  bank,  enables  him  by  throwing  stirrup  and  snaffle  bit,  manages  very  dexter- 
his   body  back    to   preserve   an    equilibrium  ouslyahorseinferiortotheCircassian,  and  rides 
which  would  bo  impoaaible  in  riding  long. —  him  by  this  metiiod  great  distances  with  ease. 
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A  marked  idrantage  of  the  very  abort  Btbnip  brieflj,  haying  deyoted  his  pen  main] j  to  the 
ia  that  the  rider's  heel  touching  the  flank  of  the  sdenoe  of  training  horses  for  the  saddle, 
hone  enables  him  to  nse  the  spar  with  ra]{idi^  HOBSE  CHESTNUT  ((mcultu,  linn.),  a  tree 
and  without  motion  of  the  leg.  The  orientals  of  the  natnral  order  €B»culae6<B^  comprising  a  large 
ride  with  the  foot  borne  in  their  shoTel  stirnipe,  number  of  species,  of  which  the  most  common 
and  the  fox  hunter  and  steeple-chase  rider  thrust  and  best  known  is  jK  kippoearianum  (Iinn.X 
it  in  up  to  the  instep  in  hard  riding^  rather  a  handsome  tree,  with  broad,  digitate  leayea, 
sinking  the  toe  to  prevent  the  irons  from  being  and  spikes  of  handsome  flowers,  the  corollaa 
jerked  away  by  the  yiolence  of  the  motion,  white,  spotted  with  crimson  and  yellow,  culti- 
and  to  bring  the  spurred  heel  into  a  more  con-  vated  for  ornamenting  parks  and  streets.  This 
Tenient  position.  The  Mexicans  and  Spanish  species  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
Americans  generally  have  derived  both  their  has  psMed  tnrough  Europe  to  America.  Its 
horses  and  equitation  from  old  Spain.  They  exact  habitat  has  never  been  ascertained.  There 
are  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  tne  lariat  or  have  been  at  least  two  varieties,  one  with  blotch* 
2a«o,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  hola9^  a  missile  ed  yellow  or  yellowish  white  foliage,  not  how* 
consisting  of  three  balls  separating  at  the  end  ever  very  handsome,  and  the  other  with  double 
of  three  cords  meeting  in  the  centre.  As  horse-  flowers.  The  tree  has  b€«n  sometimes  known 
men  they  are  however  far  surpassed  by  the  to  grow  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  though  ordi- 
G>mancbe8,  Apaches,  and  various  tribes  of  In-  nanlv  it  does  not  attain  to  more  than  40.  Its 
dians,  who  at  a  gallop  make  a  shield  of  the  wood  is  soft  and  of  little  value ;  its  bark  is  aa- 
horse  by  hanging  by  a  leg  and  arm  along  its  tringent,  and  abounds  in  tannin ;  its  fruit  con- 
side,  and  who  on  inferior  and  grass-fed  horses  tains  much  starch,  and  has  been  used  in  fatten- 
]>erform  generally  the  same  feats  as  the  Circas-  ing  cattle,  and  given  to  horses  afSicted  with 
sians  upon  thorough-breds  often  in  full  training,  colds  and  coughs.  From  this  circumstance,  or 
The  cavalry  style  is  well  adapted  to  enable  the  else  frt)m  its  l^ge  size,  it  has  received  its  com- 
soldier  soon  to  learn  the  management  of  an  mon  name.  It  is  ui^t  for  the  food  of  man. 
inferior  horse,  the  movements  of  which,  com-  The  nuts  germinate  freely,  and  penetrate  the  soil 
pared  with  those  of  a  thorough-bred,  are  like  at  once,  by  means  of  a  strong  tap  root  The  ex- 
the  spring  of  a  piece  of  cane  to  that  of  a  steel  tremity  of  this  is  sometimes  broken  off  before 
fcil^  But  an  accomplished  man^  or  circus  they  are  set  out,  or  sown  after  germination, 
rider  is  often  dismounted  from  or  carried  away  thereby  insuring  the  growth  df  more  latend 
by  a  wild  thorough-bred,  which  a  boy  of  10  years  roots.  If^  however,  lai^  trees  are  desired,  it 
old  rides  with  ease  and  safety.  By  the  long  is  best  to  allow  the  tap  root  to  descend  as  it 
mode  a  very  little  instruction  enables  the  rider  will,  in  quest  of  aliment  and  moisture.  The 
to  present  a  very  respectable  appearance  on  an  fruit  of  the  horse  cJiestnut  consists  of  its  polish- 
inferior  horse,  or  on  one  thoroughly  broken,  ed  seed  covered  with  a  thick  husk  Uiat  oividea 
whereas  in  riding  short  the  pupU  has  often  into  several  segments  before  it  falls.  In  some 
become  an  efficient  horseman  oefore  he  ceases  species  this  hiuk  or  envelope  is  covered  with 
to  be  grotesque,  and  sometimes  always  continues  prickles  or  spines,  and  in  others  its  surface  ia 
so.  The  latter  also  requires  long  practice  and  perfectly  smooth.  To  the  first  of  these  kinds 
proficiency  before  it  becomes  available  for  any  belongs  the  common  Asiatic  horse  chestnut,  and 
other  purpose  than  mere  locomotion.  Hence  the  Ohio  buckeye  (^.  glabra^  Willd.).  The 
probablv  another  reason  why  it  is  so  extensively  latter  is  a  smaller  tree,  with  flowers  having 
t>ut  exclusively  adopted  by  equestrian  nadons.  pale  yellow  inelegant  corollas,  growing  on  river 
— ^Baucher  of  Paris,  the  inventor  of  the  sys-  banks,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and 
tem  of  educating  the  horse,  which  we  have  de»  Ohio ;  its  bark  exhales  an  unpleasant  odor,  and 
scribed  above,  has  also  introduced  a  mode  of  its  fruit  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  common  horse 
instruction  in  e<juitation,  which  is  especially  chestnut.  To  the  second  kind,  with  smooth  or 
WOTthy  of  attention.  He  begins  by  a  regular  unarmed  fruit,  belongs  the  smidl-flowered  buck- 
course  of  gymnastics  designed  to  give  strength  ejQ{^.partiiU>ra^  Walter),  asmall  dwarf  shrub, 
and  flexibility  to  all  the  muscles  brought  into  blooming  in  July  and  bearing  numerous  flowera 
play  in  rij|ng.  Thus  by  a  progressive  series  of  on  long  ^ikes  which  impurt  an  agreeable  per- 
exercises,  ne  develops  and  supples  the  musdea  fume.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  shrubberr. 
of  the  loins,  the  thighs  and  legs,  the  back,  the  A  specimen  in  cultivated  ground,  12  years  old 
arms,  and  the  wrist,  brings  forward  the  chest,  and  8  feet  high,  has  attained  a  spread  of  foliage 
and  undertakes  to  give  the  body  the  most  60  feet  in  cireumference,  and  others  nearly  aa 
graceful  as  well  as  the  most  adhesive  position  much.  The  red  buckeye  {./K  patia,  linn.)  is 
in  Uie  saddle.  These  exereises,  which  are  pro-  an  ornamental  species,  cultivated  for  the  bean^ 
tracted  through  a  great  number  of  lessons,  are  of  its  flowers,  which  both  in  calyx  and  corolla 
commenced  upon  the  ground,  continued  upon  are  of  a  bright  red ;  it  is  a  small  tree  growing 
a  horse  standing  still,  and  completed  upon  spontaneoudy  from  Virginia  to  Arkansas.  The 
horses  in  movement  The  object  of  the  teacher  ^  diicolor  of  Pursh  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
is  so  to  train  the  pupil  that  he  shall  possess  at  sweet  buckeye  (j£.flata^  Alton),  a  huge  tree 
once  a  perfect  balance  and  as  much  ding  as  is  with  pale  yellow  blosBoma,  occurring  in  rich 
possible  with  long  stirrups.  Upon  this  part  of  woods  from  Virginia  to  Indiana  and  southward, 
niaqratem  however  KBancher  has  inrittenyexy  where,  aocordbg  to  EDiott^  it  aHunes  the  aiie 
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of  a  ahrab  4  to  6  feet  in  height    The  process  Steam  Ehqinx.)— Horse  power  is  slso  a  Dime 

of  cross  impregnation  between  those  species  given  to  yarioos  machines  contrived  to  be 

whose  flowers  are  quite  diverse,  has  enabled  work^  bj  horses.    The  common  horse  whim 

Ipurdeners  to  produce  from  seeds  manj  new,  in  nse  at  mines  is  one  of  these.    It  consists  of  a 

carious,  and  ornamental  varieties,  both  in  style  large  drum  upon  a  vertical  shaft,  which  is  turned 

of  foliage  and  in  deeper  shades  of  the  flowers,  round  bj  horses  attached  to  its  horizontal  arms. 

All  species  of  the  horse  chestnut  family  are  easy  The  drum  is  elevated  sufficiently  for  the  horses 

of  cultivati^  and  are  much  admired.  to  pass  under  the  rope,  which  is  wound  and  un- 

HORSE  FLY.    See  Diptkba,  genus  tdbantu.  wound  by  its  revolutions.     Similar  machines 

HORSE  MACEEJ^IL.    See  Tunnt  (Ameri-  are  made  of  cast  iron  in  portable  forms,  by 

can).                which  toothed  wheels  or  belts  are  made  to  drive 

HORSE  POWER,  in  machinery,  a  measure  other  machinery.    Upon  ferry  boats  the  horse 

by  whidi  the  capacity  of  engines  is  rated,  es-  power  has  usually  consisted  of  a  revolving  car- 

tablished  by  Boston  and  Watt  at  88,000  lbs.  oular  platform,  upon  which  the  horse,  generally 

raised  one  foot  high  per  minute.    On  this  basis  a  blind  one,  travels,  pushing  this  round  under 

Watt  reckoned  the  rorce  of  his  steam  engines,  his  feet  as  he  draws  upon  the  traces,  which  are 

and  the  term  has  continued  in  use  for  want  of  fastened  to  a  fixed  object    For  turning  a  cir- 

a  better.   It  is  unsatisfactory  when  applied  to  a  cular  saw  for  sawing  wood,  machines  are  in  uaq 

•team  engine,  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  power  in  which  the  horse  works  upon  a  narrow  plat- 

<tf  the  machine  varies  with  the  pressure  of  form,  that  is  supported  by  endless  chains,  and 

•team  employed.    A  small  steam  cylinder  of  is  carried  round  two  drums ;  the  chains  are  also 

great  strength  furnished  with  abundant  boiler  supported  upon  friction  rollers. 

room  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  much  HORSE  RADISH  (eoeTdearia  armortieea)^  a 

larger  engine  with  little  boiler  capacity ;  and  it  plant  of  the  natural  order  crue\fera  or  hrtuin- 

may  also  be  objected  to  the  use  of  Uie  word.  eaeecB,    Its  root  is  pereonial,  and  its  stem  round 

that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  smooth,  rising  to  the  height  of  2  to  8  feet 

the  engine  may  consume  in  working  up  to  the  from  the  midst  of  numerous  large  radical  leaves. 

power  named.     The  expression  is  moreover  The  stem  supports  smaller  leaves  and  clusters 

defective,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  a  horse  does  of  white  flowers,  which  bloom  in  June.    The 

not  continue  in  action,  as  may  that  of  the  en-  pod  is  small,  of  elliptical  form,  2-celled,  and 

eie,  but  is  interrupted  at  intervals  of  a  few  contains  4  to  6  seeds.    The  plant  was  brought 

urs,  the  length  of  which  varies  with  the  force  from  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for 

exerted.     Boulton  and  Watt  allowed  in  their  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a  condi- 

estimate  8  hours  as  the  period  of  work. for  the  ment,  and  also  to  some  extent  as  a  medicine, 

horse.    If  the  measure  then  is  regarded  as  any  It  has  when  freshly  scraped  a  hot,  biting  taste, 

thing  more  than  a  mere  conventional  unit  and  and  a  pungent  odor.    It  is  highly  stimulating  in 

•8  suggesting  an  actual  comparative  estimate,  its  effects,  promoting  the  secretions  and  invig- 

the  power  of  the  engine,  continuing  throughout  orating  digestion.    These  qualities  have  led  to 

the  24  hours,  should  be  called  8  times  as  great  its  occasional  use  as  a  medicine  in  dropsical 

as  the  number  commonly  assigned  to  it.     Com-  complaints,  chronic  rheumatism,  &o.    Applied 

pntations  that  have  been  made  by  different  en-  externally,  the  CTated  root  acts  as  a  rubefacient, 

gineers  of  the  average  power  of  horses  differ  HORSE  SHOE,  a  strip  of  iron  bent  around 

ffreatly  in  their  results.    This  is  to  be  expected  in  the  form  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  and  fast- 

m  conseqaence  of  the  various  modes  in  which  ened  upon  the  bottom  of  the  same  by  nails 

their  strength  is  applied,  of  the  various  rates  of  driven  through  the  outer  corneous  layer,  and 

•peed  (the  effective  force  rapidly  decreasing  clinched  upon  the  outside.    An  additional  se- 

with  the  increase  of  speed),  and  also  of  the  di^  curity  is  sometimes  siven  to  it  by  turning  up  a 

(Sdrent  equalities  of  the  horses.    Watt  based  his  piece  of  iron  welded  to  the  front  part  of  the 

calculations  upon  the  work  of  the  powerful  shoe  and  fitting  this  closely  into  the  toe  of  the 

draught  horses  employed  at  the  London  brew-  hoof;  this  serves  also  still  more  to  protect  the 

eries.    D^Aubuisson  estimated  the  work  done  hoof  from  wear.    For  use  upon  icy  roads,  the 

by  average-sized  horses  in  whims  or  hoisting  shoes  are  provided  with  steel  points  caf^  corks, 

machines  at  the  mines  at  Freiberg,  working  8  one  at  each  heel  of  the  shoe  and  one  at  the 

hours  in  24  in  two  relays  of  4  hours  each,  toe.    Oxen  also  are  furnished  with  iron  shoes, 

amounting  to  16,440  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  eadi  of  which  is  made,  on  account  of  the  deft 

per  minute,  less  than  half  the  result  of  Wattes  in  the  foot,  in  two  parts,  shaped  to  fit  the  b^ 

calculations ;  wliile  Desaguliers  made  an  esti-  tom  of  the  hoof.    The  need  of  such  a  protection 

mate  of  44,000  lbs.,  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  feet  of  the  horses  and  mules  employed 

as  to  the  duration  of  work.   Smeaton^s  estimate  in  war  was  greatly  felt  by  the  ancients,  and  the 

was  22,000  lbs.,  and  Tredgold's  27,500.    Dif-  value  of  sound  and  strong  hoofs  was  much  more 

ferent  formulss  are  given  for  computing  the  appreciated  by  them  than  by  the  moderns. 

horse  power  of  engines,  but  they  may  be  re-  Aenophon,  Vegetius,  and  other  authors  gave 

dnoed  to  the  simple  rule  of  multiplying  the  ef-  certam  methods  of  rendering  the  hoofs  harder : 

ieotive  pressure  upon  the  piston  in  pounds  per  but  no  clear  intimation  is  anywhere  to  be  found 

square  inch  by  the  velocity  of  the  piston  in  reet  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  made  a  prao- 

p«r  miniitay  and  dividUng  1^  88,000.     (8m  tioe  oi  thoeing  horses  to  protect  their  hoo& 
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from  wear.  Id  aeyeral  militarj  oampdgns  the  to  the  care  of  the  late  Robert  Brown  of  the 
caTah^  were  rendered  uselesa,  and  the  horses  British  mnsemn,  were  described  by  that  gentle- 
wore  tent  away  till  their  hoofs  conld  be  restored,  man,  assisted  by  Mr.  1. 1.  Bennett,  in  a  work 
Oamels  were  sometimes  provided  on  long  jonr-  entitled  Planta  Javaniea^  &o. 
neys  and  in  war  with  leather  coverings  for  the  HORSLEY,  Samubl,  an  English  prelate  and 
feet)  and  Aristotle  calls  these  by  the  same  name  maUiematician,  born  in  St.  Martin Vm-tiie-fleldB 
in  use  for  the  socks  or  soles  of  ox-hide  worn  by  in  1788,  died  in  Brighton,  Oct.  4,  1806.  He 
the  common  people.  The  feet  of  oxen  also  was  edacated  at  Oxford,  and  after  taking  orders 
were  protected  when  injured  by  a  sort  of  band-  in  1759  held  successively  several  important  lir- 
age  woven  or  plaited  with  the  fibres  of  plants,  ings.  In  1788  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
In  the  life  of  Nero  by  Snetonins  it  is  stated  that  in  1798  of  Rochester,  and  in  1802  of  St.  Asaph.* 
this  emperor  on  short  jonmeys  was  drawn  by  For  this  rapid  and  nnasoal  preferment  he  was 
males  which  had  silver  shoes,  and  some  of  the  in  part  indebted  to  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
males  also  ha^  shoes  of  gold.  These  evidently  Priestley  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  m  which  he 
were  not  of  the  class  of  shoes  intended  for  wear,  displayed  vast  learning  and  great  ability  as  a 
bat  most  have  been  merely  an  ornamental  cover  writer.  In  1769  he  pablished  an  edition  of 
for  the  apper  part  of  the  hoof.  The  Japanese  ApoUonius  Pergsdus,  and  in  1775  an  edition  of 
have  long  ased  straw  shoes  or  socks  to  protect  the  works  of  Newton.  From  1778  he  was  for 
the  feet  of  horses  travelling  on  stony  roads,  several  years  secretary  of  the  royal  society. 
These  are  rapidly  worn  oat,  bat  are  everywhere  Among  his  works  were :  a  "  Critical  Dissertation 
easily  replaced  at  little  cost.  Beckmann  is  of  on  the  18th  Chapter  of  Isaiah ;"  '^  Hosea,  a  New 
opinion  that  modem  horse  shoes  when  first  Translation,  with  Notes;"  a  ^* Translation  of 
introdaced  were  known  by  the  Greek  name  the  Psalms  ;^'  ^^  Biblical  Criticism  ;^'  elementary 
o-cXtmho,  from  their  moon  shape ;  and  the  ear-  treatises  on  mathematics ;  essays  on  the  proeo- 
liest  ase  of  this  that  he  coald  discover  was  in  the  dies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and 
works  ofthe  emperor  Leo  of  the  9th  century.  It  nnmerons  papers  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Trans- 
is  expressly  stated  that  these  are  mode  of  iron,  actions."  His  theological  works  have  been  col- 
and  Uiat  nails  belong  to  them.  Horse  shoeing  is  lected  and  published  in  8  vols.  8vo. 
supposed  to  have  been  introdaced  into  England  HORTENSE,  Queen.  See  Bsatthabnaib^ 
by  William  the  Conqueror.    Henry  de  ^rres  Hobtensb  EuotKiB. 

orFerrers,  who  came  over  with  him,  is  supposed  HORTENSIUS,  Quintus,  a  Roman  orator, 

to  have  owed  his  surname  to  his  ofiSce  of  in-  bom  in  114  B.C.,  oied  in  50  b.C.    At  the  age  of 

spector  of  farriers;  upon  the  family  coat  of  19  he  made  a  speech  in  the  forum,  and  gained 

arms  are  6  horse  shoes.    In  the  graves  of  some  the  applause  ofthe  orators  Crassus  and  Scsvola. 

old  Germans  and  Vandals  of  unknown  antiquity  He  joined  the  side  of  Sylla  in  the  civil  war,  and 

in  the  northern  countries,  Beckmann  states  that  afterward  was  a  constant  supporter  of  the  aris- 

horse  shoes  have  been  found  with  other  horse  tocratic  party.    When  Cicero  first  came  to  the 

furniture. — Horse  shoes  have  long  been  the  forum  Hortensius  was  called  the  rex  yiM?feu»rum. 

subject  of  a  singular  superstition.    They  were  Though   professionally  rivals,    they  seem   to 

thought  to  be  a  protection  against  evil  spirits  have  lived   on  friendly  terms ;    and  in  the 

and  witches,  preventing  these  from  passing  the  beginning  of  the  De  Oratoribu$  Claris^  Cicero 

threshold  at  which  one  was  nailed.    Aubrey  in  pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

his  **  Miscellanies*^  states  that  in  his  time  (the  lat-  Hortensius.     When  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on 

ter  half  of  the  17th  century)  most  of  the  houses  account  of  the  impeachment  of  Clodius,  how- 

of  the  west  end  of  London  were  thus  protected,  ever,  Cicero  was  bitter  against  the  supposed 

Horse  shoes  were  always  made  by  hand  until  duplicity  of  Hortensius,  and  it  was  not  till  some 

the  introduction  of  the  machines  invented  by  time  after  his  return  that  he  was  convinced  of 

Henry  Burden  of  Troy,  of  which  mention  is  the  injustice  of  his  suspicion.    In  81  B.C.  Hor- 

made  in  the  notice  of  his  life  in  this  work,  tensius  was  made  quaestor ;  in  75,  asdile ;  in  72, 

Horse  shoe  nails  bv  a  late  American  invention  prsstor ;   and  in  69,  consul,  with  Q.  Cecilius 

are  now  producea  by  machinery,  and  their  Metellus.    The  year  before  his  consulship  oo- 

manufactnre  by  this  improved  method  has  re-  curred  the  trial  of  Verres,  in  which  the  two  rival 

cently  been  introduced  into  Birmingham  and  orators  were  opposed.    After  his  consulship, 

upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Hortensius  took  an  active  part  in  the  support 

HORSFIELD,  Thomas,  an  English  traveller  of  the  optimates  against  Pompey,  opposing  the 

and  naturalist,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Gabinian  law,  which  gave  Pompey  the  control 

18th  century.    Ho  went  to  Java  in  1802  under  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  Manilian  law, 

the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  colonial  government,  which  transferred  to  his  command  the  army 

and  remained  there  during  its  temporary  occu-  against  Mithridates.  Cicero  subsequently  joined 

pation  by  the  East  India  company  until  1817.  the  same  party,  and  we  find  them  pleading  often 

After  having  thoroughly  studied  the  natural  in  common.    They  defended  together  C.  Rabi- 

history  of  the  island,  he  returned  to  England  rius,  L.  MnrsDua,  and  P.  Sylla.    In  60  B.C.  Hor- 

with  a  large  collection  of  animals  and  plants,  tensius  withdrew  from  public  life.    He  had  ao- 

The  former  are  described  in  his  "  Zoological  quired  great  wealth,  and  owned  viUas  at  Tus- 

Researches  in  Java  and  the  Neighboring  Mands^  calum,  Bauli,  and  LaarentanL 

(1821-*4).    His  fdants,  which  he  had  committed  HORTIOULTURE,  the  most  perfiDct  method 
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of  tilliog  the  earth  so  m  to  prodace  the  best  re-  increasing  love  for  trees  and  flowers ;  and  a 
gqlts  in  the  form  of  fruits,  food,  and  objects  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  science  and  practice 
be*nt7  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Horti-  of  horticulture  has  sprung  up,  establishins  a  sjs- 
eulture  or  gardening  has  been  pursued  from  tern  specially  adapted  to  the  climate  and  wants 
the  earliest  times  of  civilizi^on  or  national  of  the  country.  Valuable  treatises  upon  fruit, 
refinement.  Among  the  Romans,  according  to  as  well  as  manuals  for  the  raising  of  flowers^ 
PJiny,  small  gardens  filled  with  roses,  violets,  with  magazines  and  Journals  containing  comma- 
and  other  sweet-scented  flowers,  were  in  repute ;  nications  of  different  methods,  mark  the  direo- 
while  many  of  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers  tionof  the  public  taste.  Of  these,  the  following 
which  we  now  cherish  were  cultivated  by  the  are  some  of  the  most  important :  ^^  New  England 
ancient  Greeks.  Horticultural  art  declined.  Farmer^'  (Boston),  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
however,  wi^  the  fedl  of  Rome,  and  not  until  agriculture  and  gardening,  commenced  in  1828 ; 
long  after  did  it  revive  under  the  monastic  in-  the  "  New  American  Gardener,'^  by  Thomas  G. 
siitutions.  Apartof  the  policy  of  Gharlemagne  Fessenden  (12mo.,  Boston,  1828);  ^^Transac- 
was  the  estaolishment  of  wardens  by  royal  tions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
edict,  prescribing  the  very  plants  which  were  dety''  (1829-^87,  and  1847-52);  **  Magazine  of 
to  be  grown.  In  the  16th  century  several  bo-  Horticulture,  Botany,  and  all  Useful  Discoveries 
tanic  gardens  were  founded  by  Alfonso  d^Este,  and  Improvements  in  Rural  Affairs,"  by  C.  M. 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  in  conseauence  many  other  Hovey  (Boston),  a  monthly  Journal  commenced 
noblemen  had  fine  gardens  of  their  own.  The  in  1885 ;  the  *^  American  Flower  Garden  Com- 
Yenetians  and  Paduans  followed  the  example,  panion,  adapted  to  the  Northern  States,"  by  £d- 
and  in  1655  a  warden  founded  at  Pisa  by  Coono  ward  Sayers  (12mo.,  Boston.  1888) ;  Buist^s 
de'  Medici  had  become  so  rich  in  plants  as  to  "  Flower  Garden  Directory"  (Philadelphia, 
ezdte  admiration.  The  garden  at  Montpellier  1889) ;  the  ^*  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  &c,  by 
ia  France,  founded  by  Henry  lY.,  contained  John  lindley  (American  edition,  with  notes  by 
before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  upward  of  A.  J.  Downing  and  Asa  Gray,  12mo.,  New  York, 
1,800  French,  Alpine,  and  Pvrenean  plants.  1841) ;  "  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
At  this  time  the  garden  at  Breslau  in  Germany,  of  Ltrndscape  Gardening,  adapted  to  North 
to  which  the  celeorated  botanist  Fuchs  was  at-  America,"  by  A.  J.  Downing  (New  York  and 
tached,  was  in  existence ;  and  in  1677,  at  the  London,  1841-^8),  with  a  supplement  by  H.  TV. 
BU^estion  of  Bontius,  was  founded  the  garden  Sargent  (New  York,  1869) ;  **  The  Young  Gar- 
atXeyden.  In  England,  pleasure  gardens  with  dener^s  Assistant,"  by  Thomas  Bridgeman  (10th 
fountains  and  shady  walks,  with  hedges  and  de-  ed..  8vo.,  New  York,  1844) ;  *^  The  Horticultur- 
•igns,  were  known  firom  the  time  of  the  con-  ist,"  edited  successively  by  A.  J.  Downing,  P. 
quest,  but  it  was  not  until  the  construction  of  Barry,  and  J.  Jay  Smith  (New  York^,  a  monthly 
oonservatori^  for  the  preservation  of  tender  journal,  commenced  in  1846 ;  **  The  Fruits  of 
plants  that  much  more  progress  had  been  effect-  America,"  by  G.  M.  Hovey,  with  colored  plates 
ed.  According  to  Loudon,  it  was  not  until  (2  vols.,  and  2  numbers  of  vol.  iii.,  4to.,  Boston. 
1717  that  such  structures  were  furnished  with  1847-*69);  "Fruitsand  Fruit  Trees  of  America," 
glass  roofs,  and  from  this  time  a  new  era  in  by  A.  J.  Downing,  revised  by  Charles  Down- 
gardening  began.  The  education  and  training  ing  (8vo.,  New  York,  1869) ;  "  Tlje  Gardener's 
of  young  persons  to  tlie  practice  of  gardening  Monthly  and  Horticultural  Advertiser,"  Thomas 
raised  the  occupation  to  an  art,  and  has  brought  Meehan,  editor  (Philadelphia,  1869). 
English  horticulture  to  a  high  rank.— We  have  HORTUS  SICCUS.  See  IIkbbabium. 
considered  horticulture  as  the  acme  of  agricul-  HORVATH,  MinixT,  a  Ilungarian  historian, 
ture  ;  and  accordingly  we  sliall  not  be  surprised  statesman,  and  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
to  find  how  productive  land  can  be  made  when  church,  born  at  Szentes,  county  of  Csongnid,  in 
husbanded  by  practical  gardening.  Vegeta-  1809.  He  became  professor  of  the  Hungarian 
tion  is  increased  by  means  of  abundance  of  language  and  literature  at  the  Thcresianum  of 
manuring,  tillage,  and  supply  of  moisture.  In  Vienna  in  1844,  bishop  of  Csaniid  in  1848,  and 
some  districts  and  countries  the  latter  has  to  as  such  member  of  the  upper  house  of  tbe  diet, 
be  artificially  applied  by  irrigating  processes  ;  and  in  1849,  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
but  when  this  is  not  considered  expedient,  deuce  at  Debreczin,  minister  of  state  for  public 
the  deep  ploughing,  digging,  or  spaaing  of  worship  and  education  in  the  Szemere  ministry, 
the  eartn,  and  plentiful  manuring,  with  careful  Tbe  fall  of  the  revolution  made  him  an  exile, 
weeding,  will  allow  a  great  diversity  of  crops  and  he  has  since  resided  alternately  in  France, 
upon  the  same  area.  In  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  and  Bel^utu.  His  principal  work 
a  liberal  policy  has  stimulated  horticulture  by  is  A  Magyarok  Torttnete  ("  History  of  the  Hun- 
premiums.  State  and  county  and  town  hor-  wians,"  4  vols.,  Pupa;  Gennan  translation, 
ticultural  societies  have  also  been  instituted,  resth,  1860-^52),  which  is  regarded  as  the  most 
and  within  the  last  25  years  an  extraordinary  accurate  and  impartial  history  of  his  nation, 
change  in  gardening  has  been  perceptible.  In-  HOSACK,  David,  M.D.,  IJL.D.,  an  American 
deed,  in  every  department  of  horticulture  there  physician  and  author,  born  in  New  York,  Aug. 
has  been  a  steady  advance,  promotive  of  a  cor-  81, 1769,  died  Dec.  23, 1836.  His  father,  Aloxan- 
rect  taste  and  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  in  der  Hoeack,  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman.  David, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  ornament,  and  in  an  after  attending  school  in  Newark  and  Hacken- 
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B&ek,  entered  Colambia  college  in  1786,  in  1788  and  practice  of  j)bjsio  and  clinical  medidne,  to 
proceeded  to  Princeton  college,  and  was  there  which  were  afterward  added  obstetrics  and  the 
mdnated  in  1789.    While  in  attendance  in  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  He  retained  his 
neehman  and  sophomore  classes  in  Colnmbia  post  after  the  nnion  of  the  two  rival  medical 
college  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  med-  faculties  of  Columbia  college  and  the  college  of 
icine   and  surgery  with  Dr.  Richard  Bayley.  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Sept  1818.  Theano> 
The  medical  faculty  of  Columbia  college  haying  malous  government  of  the  institution,  however, 
been  broken  up  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  led  to  many  feuds  and  embarrassments  between 
no  collegiate  organization  then  existing  to  confer^  the  trustees  and  professors,  which  ultimatdj 
medical  honors  on  its  students,  young  Hpsack  caused  the  resignation  of  the  entire  faculty  in 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  the  1826.  Drs.  Hosack,  Mott,  Macneven,  and  fVan- 
degree  of  MJ).  in  1791.    At  the  recommenda-  cis  determined  to  organize  another  medical  insti- 
tion  of  Dr.  Rush  he  commenced  tlie  practice  of  tution,  and  accordingly  obtmned  ih>m  Rutgers 
physic  in  Alexandria,  Ya. ;  but  after  somewhat  college,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  such  rij^ts  as 
more  than  a  yearns  trial  he  returned  to  New  would  enable  them  to  grant  degrees.    The  Rat> 
York.    With  a  view  to  further  medical  studies,  gers  medical  department  went  into  operation  in 
he  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  ao-  the  autumn  of  1826  under  that  authority,  and 
quainted  with  Dugald  Stewart,  Beattie,  Henry  subsequently  received  similar  powers  ih>m  G^ 
Mackenzie,  Principal  Robertson,  the  poet  Bums,  neva  college,  N.  Y.    After  4  years,  however, 
and  Hugh  Blair.    We  next  find  Dr.  Hosack  the  Rutgers  medical,  school  ceased  its  funo- 
in  London  about  the  close  of  1798,  a  pupil  in  the  tions.    Legislative  enactments  interposed,  uid 
study  of  anatomy  under  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  in  the  faculty  was  dissolved.    Dr.  Hosack  held  at 
the  study  of  the  practice  of  physic  with  G^rge  different  times  several  public  trusts,  as  physician 
Peitrson,  with  Curtis  and  Sir  James  Edward  to  the  alms  house,  the  New  York  hospital,  and 
Smith  on  botany,  with  Abemethy  and  Sir  James  the  Bloomingdale  asylum,  resident  physician  of 
£arle  on  surgery,  and  with  Schmeisser,  a  pupil  the  city  of  New  York,  &c.    He  was  long  asso- 
of  Werner,  on  mineralogy .  From  this  last  named  ciated  with  the  prominent  public  characters  of 
teacher  he  obtained  a  cabinet  of  minerals  which  New  York,  and  was  among  the  original  pro- 
he  brought  home  upon  his  return  to  his  native  jectors  of   the  New  York  historical  society, 
land,  as  the  first  collection  of  that  nature  intro-  of  the  horticultural  society,  and  of  the  New 
duced  in  America;  and  to  this  cabinet  of  natural  York  literary  and  philosophical  society.    He 
science  he  had  added  a  collection  of  the  duplicate  early  supported  the  formation  of  the  library  of 
specimens  of  plants  from  the  herbarium  of  Lin-  the  New  i  ork  hospital.    His  great  enterprise, 
nceus,  procured  through  the  instrumentalitv  of  the  establishment  of  the  Elgin  botanic  garden, 
tlie  president  of  the  Linniean  society  of  Lon-  gives  evidence  of  his  spirit  in  advancing  the 
don.    This  interesting  collection  of  dried  plants  taste  and  culture  of  natural  knowledge ;  but  the 
gathered  by  Linnsus  himself  now  constitutes  undertaking  failed.    His  Hbrtus  Eiginenm^  % 
a  part  of  the  museum  of  the  lyceum  of  natural  scientific  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  plants 
history  of  New  York;    While  in  London  Dr.  indigenous  and  exotic  whidi  he  had  brought  to- 
Hoeack  wrote  for  the  ^^  Arinals  of  Medicine"  a  gether,  is  sufiScient  to  give  him  a  high  position 
paper  on  the  communication  ofthoirus  of  small  as  a  botanist.    He  was  a  devoted  physician, 
pox  to  the  foetus  in  vtero,  and  one  on  vision,  in  with  great  clinical  skill ;  in  seasons  of  pestilenoe 
which  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  theory  that  he  was  foremost  among  those  most  ready  to  pen- 
the  eye  adapts  itself  to  the  view  of  objects  at  etrate  into  the  causes  of  endemic  and  epidemi- 
different  distances  by  means  of  its  external  mus-  cal  disorders,  and  suggest  the  best  means  of  re- 
des. This  was  printed  in  the  ^*  Transactions  of  the  lief.    He  was  enrolled  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
Roval  Society"  in  1794.  Young  about  that  time  society  of  London,   and  in  1817  of  the  EcQn- 
had  attributed  that  power  of  accommodation  to  burgh  royal  society.    He  proscribed  politics  as 
the  muscularity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  this  being  witliout  the  bounds  of  a  medical  life ;  and 
vexed  question  gave  origin  to  several  other  papers  yet  such  was  his  devotion  to  works  of  publio 
in  the  '•*'  Transactions."    He  returned  to  New  importance  in  the  arts,  science,  and  humanity, 
York  in  1794.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  profes-  that  it  became  almost  a  proverb  that  the  great 
Bor  of  botany  in  Columbia  college,  and  soon  after  institutions  of  the  city  were  mainly  under  the 
published  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures.    In  1796  control  of  the  memorable  trio,  Clinton,  Ho- 
ne formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  sack,   and  Hobart.    His  writings  are  chiefly 
which  lasted  until  1800,  when  Dr.  Bard  retired,  on  medical  subjects,  and  of  a  practical  na- 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  William  P.  Smith  the  chair  ture.    He  wrote  most  abundantly  on  fevers,  and 
of  materia  medtca  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Hosack,  on  that  type  denominated  yellow  fever.    He 
who  held  it  with  that  of  botany  until  1807,  when  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  foreiffn  origin 
he  accepted  the  department  of  materia  medica  of  the  disease,  and  of  its  communicable  char- 
and  of  midwifery  in  the  newly  created  school  acter,  suh  mode.  His  paper  on  thelawsof  conta- 
estabUshed  by  the  regents,  the  college  of  physi-  gion  and  of  contagious  disorders  obtained  a  wide 
cians  and  surgeons,  under  the  presidency  of  celebrity.    In  1810,  in  coijunction  with  bis 
Nicholas  Romayne.    This  new  school  being  re-  pupil  John  W.  Francis,  afterward  his  associate 
modelled  in  1811,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  in  business  for  many  years,  he  projected  a  new 
Bard,  he  was  appointed  prdessor  of  the  theory  medical  Journal,  entitled  the  "  American  Medical 
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and  PbikMopliieal  Begiflter,"  whioh  was  ocm-  of  8t  Louisy  where  she  went  tbrongh  a  regular 

tinned  4  yean.    Among  bis  other  works  may  conrse  of  anatomical  instmction,  preparatory 

be  mentioned :  ^*  A  Biographical  Memoir  of  to  attempting  sculpture.    In  the  summer  of 

Hugh  WiUiamson,  M.D.,  ULD.*^  {^^^'l  ^^^)  i  ^^^  ^®  returned  home,  and  commenced  her 

^^EasayB  on  Various  Subjects  of  Meoioal  Science"  first  original  work,  a  bust  of  ^^  Hesper,"  which, 

SYola.  8vo.,  1824-'d0);  ^^  System  of  Practical  upon  its  completion  in  marble  in  the  succeedms 

osoloffT^  (Syo.,  1829) ;  ^^  Memoirs  of  De  Witt  year,  attracted  much  attention  in  Boston,  and 

Olintoir'  (4to.,  1829) ;  *'*'  Lectures  on  the  Tbeoir  encouraged  her  father  to  place  her  under  a  com- 
and  Practice  of  Physio,'^  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  ^  potent  master  in  Rome.    Upon  arriving  in  that 

W.  Ducachet,  M.D.  (8vo.,  1888).  city  late  in  1852,  she  almost  immediately  gained 

HOSANNA  (Heb.,  save,  we  pray),  in  Jewish  admittance  as  a  pupil  to  the  studio  of  Gibson 

antiquity,  a  form  of  acclamation  on  joyous  and  the  sculptor,  and  passed  her  first  winter  in 

triumphal  occasions.    At  the  feast  of  taber-  modelling  from  the  antique.     Her  busts  of 

nades  it  was  customary  to  sing  Ps.  czviii.  25,  ^^  Daphne"  and  ^*  Medusa"  were  the  first  fruits 

i6,  which  begins  with  the  word  hosanna,  while  of  her  attempts  at  original  design  in  Rome,*and 

the  people  carried  green  boughs  of  pahn  and  were  followed  by  a  statue  of  *^  (Enono"  for  a 

myitle.    From  this  circumstance  the  boughs  gentleman  in  St.  Louis.    For  the  public  library 

and  prayers  were  called  hosanna,  and  the  7th  of  the  same  city  she  also  executed  her  best 

day  of  the  feast  the  great  hosanna.    The  term  known  work,  the  reclining  figure  of  ^*  Beatrice 

was  employed  as  a  triumphal  salutation  to  Cenci,"  which  has  won  many  encomiums  from 

Christ  (Matt.  xzL  9),  on  his  public  entry  into  art  critics  in  Europe  and  America,     hx  the 

Jerusalem.  summer  of  1855  she  modelled  a  charming  statue 

HOSEA,  the  first  of  the  minor  prophets,  of  *^  Puck,"  the  popularitv  of  which  has  pro- 

iopposed  to   have  commenced  his  prophecy  cured  her  orders  for  several  copies,  one  of  wnich 

about  780  B.  0.,  and  to  have  exercised  his  office  is  for  the  prince  of  Wales  and  another  for  the 

at  intervals  for  about  60  years.    Most  of  his  duke  of  Hamilton.    Pecuniary  reverses  having 

prophecies  are  directed  agfunst  the  children  of  overtaken  her  father,  she  determined  to  rely 

Inrae],  rebuking  and  threatening  them  for  their  entirely  upon  her  art  for  a  support,  and  is  now 

ains,  and  exhorting  them  to  repentance.    His  permanently  established  among  the  professional 

atyle  is  concise,  sententious,  and  abrupt ;  and  sculptors  of  Rome,  where,  with  the  exception 

his  prophecies  are  in  one  continued  series,  with-  of  a  single  visit  to  America  in  1857,  she  has 

ont  any  distinction  as  to  the  times  when  they  continu^  to  reside.    Among  her  more  recent 

were  delivered  or  the  subjects  to  which  they  works  are  a  full-length  reclining  fi^re  of  a 

relate.  young  girl  for  a  frinerid  monument  in  the  church 

HOSIUS,  Stanislab,  a  Polish  prelate,  bom  of  Sant^ Andrea  della  Fratte  in  Rome,  a  foun- 

in  Oracow,  May  5,  1504,  died  in  Caprarola,  near  tain  with  figures  illustrating  the  myth  of  Hy- 

Bome,  Aug.  5, 1579.    He  studied  law  at  Padua  las  and  the  water  nymphs,  and  a  *^  Will-o^-the- 

and  liologna,  and  had  been  employed  in  im-  Wisp,"  designed  as  a  pendant  to  ^^  Puck."    In 

portant  political  affiurs  in  Poland  before  he  the  latter  part  of  1859  she  finished  a  statue  of 

received  holy  orders.    He  was  soon  raised  to  *•*•  Zenobia  in  Chains"  as  she  appeared  in  the 

the  episcopate,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian,  a  work  on 

opposition  to  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  faith  which   she   had    labored   enthusiastically    for 

inroland  was  often  called  from  him  the  Hosian  nearly,  two  years  previous,  and  the  execution 

fidth.    He  was  legate  of  the  pope  at  the  council  of  which  in  marble  so  seriously  impaired  her 

of  Trent ;  in  1561  he  was  made  cardinal ;  in  health  that  her  physicians  sent  her  to  Switz- 

1564  he  founded  the  first  college  of  the  Jesuits  erland  to  save  her  life.    It  is  of  colossal  size, 

in  Poland ;  and  he  was  afterward  invited  by  and  has  been  pronounced  by  far  the  best  of  her 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  Rome.    He  published  works. 

in  1551  a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  trans-        HOSMER,  Wiluam,  an  American  clergyman, 

lated  into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  born  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  May  29,  1810.    He 

his  Opera  Omnia  (2  vols.)  appeared  at  Cologne  spent  some  time   in  the  Franklin    academv, 

in  1584.  rrattsburg,  N.  Y.,  but  his  edncation  was  ob- 

HOSMER,  Harribt,  an  American  artist,  bom  tained  mostly  by  private  study.  He  entered 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1881.  Being  of  a  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
naturally  delicate  constitution,  she  was  en-  in  1881,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Genesee 
oonraged  by  her  father,  a  physician,  to  pursue  conference.  He  filled  some  of  the  most  impor- 
a  course  of  physical  training  at  variance  with  taut  stations  in  the  conference,  and  served  a 
the  usages  of  her  sex,  but  which  she  adopted  term  as  presiding  elder.  For  8  years  he  was 
with  enthusiasm.  At  a  comparatively  early  chosen  by  the  general  conference  editor  of  the 
age  she  was  an  adept  in  shooting,  swimming,  "Northern  Christian  Advocate,"  published  at 
rowing,  riding,  skating,  and  other  out-of-door  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  of  which  poper  ho  had  been 
q>orts,  and  began  also  to  give  much  attention  corresponding  editor  for  several  years  previous. 
to  modelling  figures  in  clay.  Having  complet-  He  is  at  present  editor  of  the  *^  Northern  Inde- 
ed her  school  education,  she  studied  anatomy  pendent."  He  is  the  author  of  *'  Self-Educa- 
for  some  months  with  her  father,  and  in  the  tion,  or  the  Philosophy  of  lifental  Improve- 
•atamn  of  1850  repaired  to  the  medical  college  ment,"    "  Principles   of  Female    Education." 
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^The  Higher  Law,"  and  "Ohmtiaii  Boiefl-  Land;  they  increased  in  number  and  wealtii 

eenee,**  beside  numerons  articles  in  qaarterly  daring  the  progress  of  the  crusades.    The  hoa- 

reviewB  and  other  periodicals.  The  paper  which  pitals  in  Palestine  then  afforded  better  accom* 

he  edits  is  the  advocate  of  changes  in  the  Meth-  modation  than  any  other  institutions  of  the  kind, 

odist  Episcopal  chnrch,  bnt  particolarly  that  and  many  persons,  on  returning  to  their  owk 

which  relates  to  davery,  urging  the  adoption  (tf  countries,  took  them  as  models  for  simikr  ea- 

a  rule  of  discipline  which  will  prohibit  slave-  tablishments.     In  the  hospitals  at  Jerusalem 

holding  by  the  members  of  that  church.  the  knights  and  brothers  officiated  as  physl- 

HOSMER,  William  HknetCutlrb,  an  Amer-  cians,  although  their  medical  knowledge  waa 
ioan  poet,  bom  in  Avon,  N.  Y.,  May  6, 1814^  limited.  Hospitals  intended  for  the  sick  alone 
He  studied  first  at  Temple  Hill  academy.  Gene-  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  establish* 
aeo.  and  subsequently  at  Genesee  college.  He  ed  before  the  11th  century,  although  a  few 
had  at  this  period  acquired  such  a  reputation  may  probably  have  existed  at  an  earlier  period, 
by  his  poems  as  to  have  the  degree  of  M.  A.  con-  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  caused  a 
ferred  upon  bim  by  both  Hamilton  college  and  hospital  to  be  built  there  in  1070,  with  separate 
the  university  of  Vermont  before  he  received  departments  for  men  and  women.  Since  that 
it  from  his  own  alma  mater.  He  afterward  time  hospitals  have  been  established  in  all  civil- 
studied  law,  and  succeeded  the  late  Hon.  John  ized  countries,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in 
Young  as  master  in  chancery.  In  1886  he  almost  every  town,  while  large  cities  contain  a 
travelled  extensively  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  number  of  them.  There  are  general  Lospitala 
studied  the  Indians  who  were  then  almost  the  for  all  kinds  of  invalids  excepting  those  infected 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  territory ;  and  during  with  contagious  diseases,  and  special  hospitida 
18d8-'9  he  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  laboring 
peculiarities  of  the  southern  aborigines  while  under  diseases  of  a  sufficiently  frequent  occur- 
visiting  for  his  health  the  everglades  of  Florida,  rence  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
In  1854  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  cial  institution  for  their  treatment  One  of 
where  he  has  held  for  some  time  an  office  in  the  the  earliest  hospitals  for  invalid  soldiers  waa 
custom  house.  His  principal  works  are :  *•*'  The  founded  in  Oonstantinople  by  Alexius  Com- 
Fall  of  Tecumseh"  (New  York,  1880^ ;  "  Yo-  nenus  in  the  11th  century.  The  most  celebrat- 
nondio,  or  the  Warriors  of  the  Genesee^*  (1846) ;  ed  hospitals  for  invalid  soldiers  at  the  present 
'^The  Months,"  *^Bird  No^s,"  ^^  Legends  of  the  day  are  the  Mtel  des  invalide$  in  Paris  and 
Benecas,"  and  ^^  Indian  Traditions  and  Songs"  Chelsea  hospital  in  England.  Field  hospitala 
(1850).  A  complete  collection  of  his  ^^  Poetical  or  flying  hospitals  were  known  as  early  as  the 
Works"  appeared  in  1853.  6th  century,  and  perhaps  at  a  much  earHer 

HOSPITAL,  a  public  institution  for  the  re-  period.    (See  Ambulance.)    The  exertions  of 

lief  of  the  sick  and  infirm.    The  ancients  took  the  clergy  and  many  benevolent  women  have 

little  public  care  of  these  classes  of  persons,  had  a  great  influence  in  the  promotion  of  these 

The  hoipitalia  of  the  Romans  were  intended,  institutions. — ^Hospice  is  the  name  siven  to  Uie 

not  for  invalids,  but  solely  for  the  accommoda-  places  of  refuge  for  travellers  in  we  passes  of 

tion  of  guests.    More  attention  was  bestowed  Ht.  St.  Bernard,  St  Gothard,  the  Simplon,  and 

upon  the  infirm  by  the  early  Christians,  although  other  great  mountains. 

the  hospitals  founded  under  their  auspices  were  HOT  SPRING,  a  central  co.  of  Ark.,  drained 
not,  like  ifiost  of  the  modern  institutions,  ex-  by  Sabine  and  Washita  rivers;  area,  1,020  sq. 
clusively  places  of  refuge  for  the  sick,  but  for  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,654,  of  whom  428  were 
all  kinds  of  persons  in  distress.  A  famous  in-  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  or  mountainous  surfaoe. 
stitution  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  CsBsarea  in  Excellent  oil  stone  is  found  in  tiie  county,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  The  next  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  tiie  United  States; 
notable  hospital  was  that  of  St.  Ohrysostom,  and  magnetic  iron  ore  is  so  abundant  in  a  oer- 
built  at  his  own  expense  in  Oonstantinople.  One  tain  locality  that  the  land,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
of  the  finest  hospitals  of  Rome  was  founded  by  surveyed  with  a  compass.  Hot  and  mineral 
Fabiola,  a  Roman  lady,  the  friend  of  St  Jerome,  springs  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  the  most 
The  pilgrimage  to  holy  places  led  to  ^e  estab-  noted  of  which  are  at  Hot  Springs,  the  capitd, 
lishment  of  many  places  of  refuge  or  hospitals  6  m.  from  the  Washita  river.  There  are  85 
for  travellers.  St  Jerome  built  such  a  hospital  here,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  from  186* 
at  Bethlehem,  and  his  friend  Paula  several  on  the  to  160°.  The  soil  of  the  county  is  very  fertfle 
road  to  that  village.  The  Scots  and  Irish  found-  in  the  river  bottoms.  The  productions  in  1854 
ed  several  in  France  for  the  benefit  of  their  were  178,488  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,197  of 
countrymen  who  might  pass  through  that  conn-  wheat,  and  16,801  of  oats.  There  were  8  saw 
try  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Many  were  miUs,  1  grist  mill,  and  809  pupils  attending  pub- 
built  in  mountainous,  desolate,  or  dangerous  lie  and  private  scliools. 

localities,  where  travellers  stood  most  in  need       HOTBED,  in  gardening,  a  bed  of  earth  so 

of  them.    The  hSUl  I>ieu  in  Paris  is  said  to  prepared  as  to  bring  forwara  at  early  periods  of 

have  been  founded  in  the  7th  century.    In  the  the  year  various  kinds  of  plants  by  means  of 

9th  centurv  there  were  24  hospitals  in  Rome  artificial  heat    The  &11  of  temperature  in  au- 

alone.  In  the  11th  century  brotherhoods  for  the  tumn  is  met  by^  the  readiness  of  plants  to  fall 

relief  oi  sick  pilgrims  were  fonned  in  the  Holy  into  repose,  and  in  those  used  to  dimatio  ohangea 
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BO  Mrioos  effSaoi  oan  be  prodooed.    Booh,  how-  war  thai  they  can  easOy  move  or  alldo  from  top 

«¥er,  08  are  not  aodimated  oeaae  to  grow  dor-  to  bottom.    The  bed  that  is  to  bo  eorered  by 

log  aoy  &11  in  the  nsoal  temperatnre,  and  com-  inch  frames  must  be  composed  of  good  hors^ 

menoe  again  on  its  rise.    Unlike  animals,  plants  stable  dung,  selecting  that  which  is  fresh,  moist, 

bave  very  little  power  to  generate  heat,  and  are  and  full  of  heat    iUfter  a  sufficient  quantity  <^ 

therefore  dependent  on  the  media  which  surround  such  is  procured,  it  should  be  forked  into  a 

them  for  whatever  degree  of  warmth  they  re-  hei^,  so  as  to  mix  it  well,  and  allowed  to  re- 

qoire.    The  earth  may  be  heated  many  degrees  main  8  or  10  days  to  ferment  equally ;  aneces- 

DKMre  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  yet  prove  sary  precaution  lest  the  bed  become  too  hot  and 

in  no  way  injurious  to  vegetation.    The  unusual  thereby  destroy  the  germinating  seeds.    At  the 

Tigor  of  plants  growing  near  hot  springs,  and  in  end  of  this  period,  £e  dung  should  be  shaken 

places  artificially  heated  by  subterranean  fires,  is  and  mixed,  and  formed  into  a  bed  4  feet  thick, 

^Iso  worthy  of  attention.  Aspeciesof  moss,  the  beating  it  down  firmly  with  the  back  of  the 

only  living  thing  found  within  4,000  feet  of  the  fork.    It  is  calculated  that  this  thickness  will 

terminal  crater  of  Kauna  Loa,  was  noticed  by  be  diminished  by  settling  at  least  8  inches  in  a 

Wilkes ;  its  existence  there  being  due  to  the  fortnight,  when  the  frame  and  sashes  are  to  be 

ateam  which  escaped,  and  which  supplied  it  put  on  and  kept  closed  until  the  heat  comes  up, 

with  warmth  and  moisture.    This  heated  condi-  when  the  glass  is  to  be  raised  behind  to  allow 

tion  of  the  soil,  thus  natural  to  seasons  and  to  the  steam  to  pass  away.  This  accomplished,  the 

regions  of  the  globe,  would  suggest  what  is  call-  manure  is  to  be  covered  with  soil,  which  has 

ed  bottom  heat  in  gardening.    Many  seeds,  espe-  been  previously  prepared  in  the  form  of  compost, 

cially  those  of  tropical  pl^ts,  will  not  germi-  of  equal  parts  of  light,  rich  garden  earth,  the 

nate  unless  in  more  than  ordinary  temperatures  mellow  surface  loam  of  old  pasture  ground,  and 

of  the  earth,  and  to  excite  them  some  kind  of  a  portion  of  very  rotten  or  old  horse  dung.  This, 

•timulus  is  requisite.  It  is  not  an  unusual  practice  having  been  well  incorporated  and  exposed  to 

hi  America  to  sow  such  seeds  in  midsummer  in  the  weather  for  several  months  before,  is  to  be 

the  open  ground,  which  becomes  so  heated  by  spread  to  the  thickness  of  about  6  inches  in  a 

the  ravs  of  the  sun  as  to  retain  much  of  the  level  manner,  when  the  hotbed  is  ready  for  use. 

warmth  during  the  entire  night    The  hotbed,  The  seeds  of  most  vegetables  are  sown  in  drills 

then,  is  a  provision  by  which  a  constant  and  gen-  upon  this  compost,  those  of  melons  and  cucum- 

tle  warmth  is  maintained;  and  the  external  struo*  bers  in  small  pots  which  are  plunged  into  the 

tore,  which  preserves  this  warmth,  is  called  the  soil.    After  the  sce&s  are  sown  and  the  sashes 

frame.   Many  tropical  plants  will  neither  fiower  are  closed,  the  heat  of  the  bed  raises  much 

nor  grow  unless  tney  are  surrounded  by  an  ele-  steam  from  the  moisture  beneath ;  this  should 

fated  atmosphere,  and  are  planted  in  sudi  heated  be  suffered  to  escape  by  raising  the  corner  of 

•oU  as  they  are  accustomed  to  ;  and  the  same  the  upper  end  of  the  sashes.    An  hour  before 

holds  true  with  many  aquatic  plants.    Moyen  sunset  the  sashes  should  be  shut  and  covered 

Ibund  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  rice  with  matting  or  with  some  suitable  protecting 

fields  where  the  red  nelumbium  flourishes  to  be  substance ;  and  this  is  to  be  taken  off  regularly  an 

118**.  Hence  the  hothouse  or  stove  is  erected  for  hour  or  so  after  sunrise.    Great  caution  is  requi- 

their  specid  accommodation,  and  by  a  system  of  site,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  nortliern  United 

bot-water  pipes  or  some  similar  contrivance  the  States,  in  order  to  keep  up  proper  warmth  and  to 

required  heat  is  procured.    The  hotbed  differs  exclude  anv  frost    After  the  seeds  have  vege- 

ftx>m  the  stove,  however,  in  having  the  space  tated  and  the  voung  plants  havo  come  up,  the 

between  the  saush  and  the  surface  of  tlie  bed  sashes  should  be  raised  a  little  in  the  day  time, 

Tery  shallow,  and  in  having  its  heat  mdntained  so  as  to  admit  fresh  air ;  and  if  the  surface  of 

by  fermentation.    The  work  of  the  gardener  in  the  bed  appears  to  be  dry,  it  should  be  moder- 

the  early  spring  months  is  directed  to  the  hot-  ately  moistened  with  warm  water  of  al>out  the 

beds  or  frames,  and  in  these  he  forces  such  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  enclosed  air  of 

Tegetables  as  he  wishes  to  havo  prematurely  fit  the  frame.    After  a  while  the  heat  will  Kensibly 

§ot  the  table.    The  art  of  framing  or  manage-  diminish,  when  it  is  customary  to  lino  the  exte- 

ment  of  the  hotbed  depends  much  upon  the  nor  of  the  bed  with  fresh  dung  and  cover  these 

accuracy  and  care  taken  in  its  construction,  linings  with  litter. 

The   ground   where    it    is   to   sUnd    should  HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  of  South  Africa, 

ba   defended   from  cold  and  cutting  winds,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now 

and  enclosed  by  a  tight  and  well-built  fence,  occupi^  by  the  British  colony  of  the  Cape  of 

or  by  live  hedges.    The  frame  can  be  mode  Good  Hope.    The  name  Hottentot  is  of  Dutch 

oi  any  suitable  material,  but  should  be  so  con-  fabrication,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 

•tructed  as  to  give  the  top  surface  a  proper  tothe  people  by  the  first  Dutch  explorers  of  the 

dope  to  the  sun,  as  well  as  a  declivity  to  carry  Cape  from  tlie  frequent  occurrence  in  tl^  native 

off  the  wet  when  covered  with  the  sashes  or  language  of   clicking   sounds  resembling  the 

Ughts.    It  is  essential  Uiat  they  be  made  as  words ''hot^*  and  ^*tot,^' or,  as  the  Dutch  would 

tight  as  possible,  so  that  none  of  the  warm  air  say,  hot  en  tot.  The  people  call  themselves  Qui- 

mm  witliin  or  cold  air  from  without  shall  pen-  q%ia€.    Nothing  wliatover  is  known  of  their 

atrate  through  cracks.    On  this  declivity  or  origin.    They  are  unlike  all  otlicr  African  races, 

•lope  the  sashes  should  be  laid,  and  in  iooh  a  and  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  or 
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to  the  Mongols  than  to  the  negroes,  halving  ghren,  as  is  evident  by  their  varying  from  10,000 
hroad  forehead^  high  cheek  lK>nes,  obHqne  to  80,000/'  Dr.  Pricbard  in  his  ^  Natiural 
eyea,  thin  beards,  and  a  yeUow  con^ilexion.  History  of  Man*'  says :  ^  Although  the  wild 
Thenr  hair  is  harsh  and  wiry,  and  grows  in  die-  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race  display  ferocity  and 
tinot  tnfts  abont  Uie  sixe  of  a  large  pea.  They  all  the  other  vices  of  savage  life.  >et  we  have 
are  erect  and  well  proportioned,  and  some  of  abundant  proof  that  these  people  are  not  insos- 
the  women  when  young  are  beautifally  formed,  oeptible  of  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
though  idler  child-bearing  they  become  hide-  ChrisUanity.  No  uncultivated  people  appear  to 
ously  ugly.  The  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  Joints  have  received  the  instructions  of  the  Moravian 
<^  both  sexes  are  remarkably  small.  Their  missionaries  more  readily  than  the  Hottentots, 
native  dress  consists  of  a  strip  of  the  skin  of  or  to  have  been  more  ftilly  reclaimed  and  Chris- 
some  animal  tied  round  the  waist,  from  which  tianized.''  Latrobe,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
before  and  behind  depends  a  sort  of  apron  reach-  Moravian  missionaries  in  South  Africa,  who  long 
ing  to  the  middle  of  the  Uiigh.  In  cold  weather  resided  there,  says :  "  Whoever  charges  the  Hot- 
they  wrap  themselves  in  cloaks  made  of  sheep  tentots  with  being  inferior  to  other  people  of  the 
skins,  and  in  hot  weather  they  protect  their  same  class  as  to  education  and  the  means  of  im- 
bodies  from  the  sun  and  from  insects  bv  a  liberal  provement,  knows  nothing  about  them.  They 
coating  of  grease.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  Oq)e  are,  in  general,  more  sensible  and  possess  better 
Colony  they  are  now  tolerably  civilized,  and  judgments  than  most  Europeans  equally  desti- 
wear  European  clothing.  They  are  a  lively,  tuteof  the  means  of  instruction."  TheHott«> 
good-natured,  mild,  and  timid  people,  and  mani-  tot  race  is  found  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
fest  considerable  intellectual  powers.  In  their  Cape  Colony,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  irrego- 
wild  state  they  show  great  patience  of  hunger  larly  to  a  great  distance  in  the  interior.  It  was 
and  thirst,  being  often  reduced  to  severe  straits  first  made  known  to  Europeans  in  1609,  when  a 
for  subsistence,  and  obliged  to  live  upon  roots,  Portuguese  viceroy  returning  from  India  landed 
insects,  and  the  pith  of  the  palm  tree.  When  at  the  cape,  and  getting  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
freely  supplied  with  animal  food,  they  are  glut-  natives  was  killed  wiUi  70  of  his  men.  The 
tonous  to  excess.  Their  native  weapons  are  the  Dutch  made  a  settlement  at  Cape  Town  in  1650, 
aasagai  or  javelin  and  the  bow  with  poisoned  ar-  and  reduced  the  Hottentots  to  slavery.  Th^ 
rows.  Their  only  native  arts  were  the  manufao-  were  emancipated  by  Great  Britain  in  1838. 
ture  of  coarse  earthenware,  of  their  skin  clooks,  HOTTE!vrTOTS'  BREAD,  the  popular  name 
of  their  weapons,  and  of  a  rude  guitar  with  8  of  the  tettudinaria  elephantipes  (H^rit.),  an  en* 
strings,  and  a  flute  made  of  bark.  Their  dwell-  dogenons  plant  of  the  family  dioseoreacecp,  and 
ings  were  low,  circular  huts,  made  of  rods  stuck  a  native  of  South  Africa.  It  presents  a  very 
in  the  ground  and  covered  with  mats.  These  odd  appearance,  a  delicate  vine-like  stem,  weU 
were  arranged  in  a  circle  to  form  a  hraal  or  vil-  furnished  with  rounded  leaves  an  inch  in  di- 
lage.  Theynadherdsofcattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  ometer  arising  from  the  top  and  between  the 
and  showed  considerable  skill  in  the  manage-  interstices  of  a  large  rough  moss,  divided  into 
ment  of  oxen.  By  the  colonists  they  are  now  many-sided,  deeply  separated  scales  or  platea, 
much  employed  as  herdsmen  and  drivers.  Their  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  large  tor- 
language  is  peculiar,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  toise  (whence  the  scientific  name) ;  this  is  what 
strouff  clicking  sound  which  is  made  by  suddenly  botanists  call  a  rhizoma  or  root  stock,  and  is 
withdrawing  the  tongue  from  the  teeth  or  pal-  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ate;  it  has  been  compared  to  the  noise  made  ground;  the  plates  are  only  the  dried  rind  or 
by  a  hen  when  she  has  laid  on  effg.  Many  of  exterior  surface,  cracked  and  pushed  outward 
the  words  are  exact  imitations  of  the  cries  of  by  the  interior  growth ;  the  roots  proper  grow 
animals,  as,  for  instance,  kraah  is  their  word  for  from  the  lower  surface  of  tlie  central  masi^ 
frog,  mnoo  for  ox,  and  meau  for  cat.  Capt  which  in  the  plants  usually  seen  is  about  If 
Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  who  feet  in  diameter  and  more  than  a  foot  above 
visited  Cape  Town  in  1842,  says  of  the  Hotten-  the  earth.  The  interior  is  soft,  abounding  in 
tots :  *'''  Those  that  we  saw  were  remarkable  for  farinaceous  matter,  like  the  yams,  to  which 
very  high  and  prominent  cheek  bones  and  a  sharp  family  it  belongs;  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
chin ;  they  are  not  much  inclined  to  steady  em-  the  Cape  of  Good  no|)e.    For  the  singulari^ 

{>loyment;  the  tending  of  cattle,  and  the  indo-  of  its  appearance  and  tlie  beauty  of  its  foliage 
ent  and  wandering  life  in  which  they  pass  their  and  flowers,  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  green- 
time,  suit  their  disposition.  They  at  times  hire  houses.  For  a  further  account  of  it^  see  *'*'  Bar- 
themselves  out  to  the  farmers,  receiving  cattle  as  chelFs  Travels  in  South  Africa,^*  vol.  ii. 
wages.  In  the  colony  they  do  not  bear  a  very  HOTTINGER,  or  Hottinguer,  JonAsrs  Hxnr- 
high  character  for  honesty  and  faithfulness,  men,  a  Swiss  philologist  and  biblical  scholar, 
They  are  expert  drivers  of  wagons,  but  are  born  in  Zurich,  March  10,  1620,  drowned  June 
otherwise  careless  and  inattentive.  They  are  6,  1667.  He  studied  at  Groningen,  and  after- 
deemed  an  improvident  race,  though  there  are  ward  at  Leyden,  where  he  became  teacher  of  the 
Bome  instances  of  their  showing  great  attach-  children  of  tlie  orientalist  Golius.  In  1653  he 
ment  to  individuals  who  have  treated  them  well,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
Their  numbers  are  now  variously  stated;  but  scriptural  theology  at  ZOrich.  In  1655  he  was 
little  dep^xLenoe  la  to  be  placed  on  the  aoconnta  permitted,  at  the  request  of  the  elector  palatine^ 
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to  aooept  UieprofeBsorBhip  of  eastern  liiisnages  JqIt  8,  ld4ft,  he  opened  the  series  of  ezhibitioiiB 
And  biblical  ontioiBm  at  Heidelberg.  On  his  re-  in  Jng^ng  which  oeoame  so  famous  throuffhont 
torn  to  Zurich  in  1 661  he  was  made  rector  of  the  Eorope.  His  mechanical  and  scientific  abuiUes, 
nni versity.  His  increasing  reputation  led  to  an  aided  bj  study,  enabled  him  to  invent  new  feats, 
invitation  from  the  university  of  Leyden  in  and  these  he  performed  in  a  nmple  and  novel 
1667,  which  he  was  ready  to  accept,  when,  while  manner,  avoiding  the  mountebank  style  of  his 
eroesing  Uie  river  Limmath  in  the  vicinity  of  predecessors.  Li  1848,  the  revolution  having 
Znrich,  he  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  the  ezhibitioDS  of 
boat,  with  several  of  his  children.  Among  his  Paris,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  perform- 
works  are :  7%BsauruM  PhUologietu^  hu  ClatU  ed  before  the  queen  and  in  many  of  tiie  thea- 
Scripturas^  a  sort  of  introduction  to  scriptural  tres  with  great  success.  Ue  extended  his  ezhi- 
atudies  (Znricb,  1644),  and  Etymologicum  Ori-  bitions  to  other  countries  before  returning  to 
mttalSy  iite  Lexieon  Sdrmonicum  HeptaglotUm  Paris.  Here,  in  1855  at  the  great  Paris  ezhi- 
(Fnmkfort,  1661). — ^The  most  eminent  of  his  bition,  he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  his  scientific 
tons  was  Johann  Jakob,  bom  Dec.  1,  1652,  application  of  electricity  to  clocks,  and  shortly 
died  Dec.  18, 1785,  the  author  of  Hehetiiche  alter  relinquished  his  exhibition  to  his  brother-r 
EircKenge9ehiehte  (Zarich,  1708-^29).  One  of  in-law  Hamilton,  retiring  with  a  fortune  to 
the  latter's  great-grandchildren,  of  the  same  Blois.  In  1857  the  French  government,  finding 
name  (bom  1760,  died  1819),  was  favorably  that  the  Arabs  in  Algeria  were  frequentiy  stir- 
known  as  an  e<Utor  of  several  classical  works,  red  up  to  rebellion  by  the  pretended  miracles  of 
and  as  a  writer  of  taste  and  ability. — ^Another  their  marabouts  or  nriests,  invited  Houdin  to 
member  of  the  same  family,  Johann  Eonbad  visit  that  colony,  and  if  possible  excel  the  ma* 
TON,  bora  in  Zdrich  in  1764,  died  near  Paris,  gidans  in  their  own  tricks.  He  completely  suc- 
Bept  11, 1841,  was  the  founder  of  the  banking  oeeded,  passing  through  several  very  singular 
establishment  of  Hottinger  at  Paris  and  Am-  adventures  while  so  doing.  In  1857  he  pub- 
■terdam.  During  the  revolution  he  fled  from  lished  Bobert  Houdin^  $a  vie,  sm  CBUvres,  mm 
Paris  to  America.  Under  the  consulate  he  re-  thMre,  and  in  1859  his  Confidence^  a  most  en- 
toraed  to  France,  and  founded  hb  banking  ee-  tertaining  and  curious  work,  an  English  trans- 
tablishment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  lation  of  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  R.  Shelton 
of  Uie  department  of  the  Seine,  president  of  the  Mackenzie  (Philadelphia,  1859). 
bank  of  France,  colonel  of  the  national  guard,  HOUDON,  Jban  Aint>iNB,  a  French  sculp- 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Reformed  church  tor,  bora  in  Versailles,  March  20, 1741,  died  in 
in  France. — The  most  noteworthy  living  mem-  Paris,  July  15,  1828.  Having  gained  the  first 
ber  of  tiie  Hottinger  family  is  Johann  Jakob,  prize  for  sculpture  in  the  royal  a^emy  at  Paris, 
bom  May  18, 1783,  in  Zorich,  where  he  offici-  he  visited  Italy  at  a  time  when  the  excavation 
ates  as  a  professor  of  history,  and  as  a  member  of  Pomoeii  and  Ilerculaneum,  and  the  writings 
of  the  biMurd  of  education  and  of  the  govern-  of  Winckelmann,  had  given  a  new  impulse  to 
ment  and  town  council.  He  is  tlie  author  of  a  art  He  passed  10  years  in  Rome  in  the  study 
Qeeehichte  der  Schweizeruchen  Eirehentren-  of  the  antique,  and  nnished,  among  other  works, 
fMifiy  (Zarich,  1825-7),  a  continuation  of  Johon-  the  noble  statue  of  St.  Rrano  in  the  church  of 
ncs  von  Mailer's  history  of  Switzerland.  8.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  of  which  Clement  XIV. 
HOUDIN,  Robert,  a  French  conjurer,  bora  is  recorded  to  have  said :  **  It  would  speak,  if 
in  Blois,  Dec.  6,  1805.  His  father,  a  watch-  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  prescribe  silence.'* 
maker,  gave  him  a  good  education  at  the  col-  Returning  to  Paris,  he  executed  daring  the  next 
lege  of  Orleans,  and  at  18  years  of  age  placed  15  years  admirable  busts  of  Kousseau,  Diderot, 
Idm  in  a  lawyer^s  office.  Having  had  from  boy-  D'Alembert,  Franklin,  Turgot,  Mirabeau,  GIucl^ 
hood  on  extraordinary  taste  fur  mechanics  and  and  many  other  distinguished  men ;  statnes  or 
ingenious  amusements,  he  neglected  his  studies,  Voltaire  and  Tourville;  the  celebrated  ^'Diana^' 
■0  that  his  father,  understanuing  that  he  could  for  the  empress  of  Russia;  the  Frileuse,  and 
only  make  an  indifferent  lawyer,  consented  that  other  works,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
be  should  leara  watchmaking.  While  engaged  of  French  sculptors,  and  procured  his  admission 
in  this  occupation,  the  perusal  of  some  works  to  the  academy.  In  1785  he  accompanied 
on  natural  magic  and  a  friendship  formed  with  Franklin  to  the  United  States,  to  prepare  the 
a  travelling  conjurer  inspired  him  with  an  in-  model  for  Uie  statue  of  Washington  ordered  by 
olination  for  juggling.  Having  married,  he  went  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  passed  two  weeks  at 
to  Paris  and  engaged  in  his  trade,  but  soon  be-  Washington's  residence  at  Mt.  Vernon  for  that 
came  absorbed  in  mechanical  wonders.  Ho  em-  purpose.  The  statue,  bearing  the  sculptor's 
ployed  himself  for  a  year  in  reconstructing  an  legend,  Fait  par  Iloudon,  citoyen  Franfaie, 
exceedingly  complicated  machine,  and  so  over-  1788,  and  which  now  stands  in  the  hall  of  the 
•trained  his  mind  as  to  lose  oil  mental  power  for  5  capitol  of  Virginia  at  Richmond,  is  clad  in  the 
years.  After  recovering  he  devoted  himself  for  uniform  of  an  American  revolutionary  officer, 
■ome  time,  with  great  success,  to  making  mechan-  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lafayette 
leal  toys  and  automata,  two  of  which  attracted  and  other  personal  friends  of  Washington,  is  in 
much  attention.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  of  many  respects  the  best  representation  of  him 
1844  he  obtained  a  medal  for  the  ingenuity  dia-  ever  made.  Among  his  later  works  were  busts 
played  in  several  curious  figures  of  tms  kind.  On  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  and  other  cd€l>ritiea 
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of  the  first  empire,  and  the  celebrated  ststne  oentnriea,  is  now  rare,  and  this  form  of  hound 

of  Cioero  in  the  palace  of  the  Lazembonrg.  has  become  nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct    The 

HOUGHTON,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  the  npper  pen-  fox  honnd  of  the  present  day  is  a  perfect  modd 

insola  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Sope-  of  a  banting  dog,  and  is  a  c^refolly  bred  cross 

rior,  indented  by  Keweenaw  bay,  and  drained  between  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound, 

1^  Sturgeon  river;  area,  1,020  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  probably  with  the  intermixture  of  the  southern 

1850,  708.    It  consists  mainly  of  a  peninrala  Engli^  and  perhaps  other  hounds ;  exactly  how 

called  Keweenaw  point,  prmecting  into  the  lake,  it  has  attuned  its  present  character  it  is  impoa- 

llie  surfiice  is  uneven  and  rocl^.    Copper  is  sible  to  determine.    It  is  lower  at  the  shoulders 

found  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  and  several  mines  and  more  slenderly  built  than  the  stag  hound, 

have  been  opened.    Silver  and  iron  abound.  with  shorter  hair,  and  the  color  is  white,  with 

HOUND  (cani$  9agax),  the  name  of  several  larger  douds  of  black  and  tan,  one  on  each  side 
Tarieties  of  large  and  powerful  dogs  hunting  by  of  the  head,  covering  the  ears,  another  on  eadi 
scent,  and  trained  to  pursue  the  stag,  the  fox,  flank,  and  a  third  at  the  root  of  the  tdL  Its 
the  hare,  and  other  animals,  and  even  man.  speed  is  such  that  none  but  a  thorough-bred 
The  progenitors  of  the  hound  races  were  prob-  hunter  can  keep  up  with  it,  and  its  endurance  so 
ably,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  the  jun-  great  that  a  pack  has  been  known  to  run  for  10 
gle  koola  {lycitera  tigrU,  H.  Smith)  and  the  hours,  tiring  out  8  changes  of  horses,  and  se- 
buansu  {eanU  primctvui^  Hodg.),  both  of  the  verely  testing  the  stren^  of  the  sportsmen, 
warmer  parts  of  Asia.  (See  Doo.)  These  were  Breeders  differ  as  to  the  best  size  for  fox  hounds, 
domesticated  after  the  more  wolf-like  varie-  but  from  22  to  24  inches  high  at  the  shoulder 
ties,  and  display  in  all  the  breeds  a  tendency  is  generally  considered  the  most  advantageoos. 
to  the  three  colors  of  white,  black,  and  tan,  The  best  food  is  thought  to  be  oat  meal  and  well 
characterizing  them  in  their  wild  state.  The  boiled  horse  flesh,  attention  being  paid  to  their 
cranium  has  a  larger  cerebral  cavity  than  in  constitution,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  amount 
less  sagacious  dogs,  with  a  more  convex  fore-  of  work  to  be  done.  The  cry  of  a  pack  of 
head,  wider  space  between  the  eyes  for  the  or-  hounds,  once  so  cheering  and  melodious,  has 
ffan  of  smell,  and  broader  jaws ;  most  varieties  lost  much  of  its  romantic  interest  from  the 
have  also  a  wide  nose,  full  and  prominent  eyes,  change  man  has  effected  in  the  character  of 
laree  hanging  ears,  a  raised  ana  truncated  tiul,  these  animals ;  the  other  good  points  of  a  hound, 
and  often  a  spurious  toe  on  the  hind  feet.  There  such  as  pureness  of  stock,  beauty  of  form,  q>eed, 
are  two  races,  the  one  with  short  hair,  the  endurance,  and  acuteness  of  smell,  are  man 
hounds  proper,  and  the  other  with  long  hiur,  highly  prized  in  a  pack  than  harmonious  voices, 
like  the  setter  and  spaniel,  and  used  as  gun  and  The  average  value  of  an  established  pack  of 
water  dogs ;  the  pointer  seems  to  occupy  an  in-  fox  hounds  may  be  set  down  at  about  £1,000, 
termediate  place  between  them.  The  faculties  though  some  have  been  sold  for  more  than 
which  make  the  hounds  so  useful  in  hunting  twice  that  sum;  single  hounds  are  often  sold  m 
must  have  existed  in  the  original  species,  and  high  as  100  guineas.  (See  Beadle,  BLOODnonan, 
have  been  cultivated  in  regard  to  spMM^ial  game  Doo,  GRETHou^'D,  and  Habbieb.) 
according  to  the  fancy  of  man ;  the  blood,  stag,  HOUB  (6r.  upa ;  Lat  hora\  a  measure  of 
and  fox  hounds  have  no  intuitive  tendency  to  time  equal  to  -^  of  a  mean  solar  day,  or  this 
pursue  respectively  man,  the  deer,  and  the  fox,  proportion  of  tne  period  between  sunrise  and 
and  these  only,  but  have  been  trained  with  sunrise  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  Thus  s^ 
great  care  to  hunt  a  single  game.  The  most  plied,  it  becomes  a  definite  measure ;  but  as  em- 
ancient  form  of  hound  figured  upon  the  Egyp-  ployed  by  the  andents  to  designate  ^  of  the 
tian  monuments  resembles  much  the  blood-  natural  day,  it  was  an  indefinite  period,  varying 
hound,  which  was  formerly  so  much  esteemed  with  the  times  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
for  its  sagacity,  strength,  and  olfactory  acute-  times  which  continually  changed  with  the  sea- 
ness.  The  blaodhound,  once  employc<1  to  trace  son,  and  between  increasing  extremes  as  the 
felons,  enemies,  and  fugitives,  or  to  brinff  Uie  observations  were  made  in  higher  and  higher 
huntsman  to  the  retreat  ofa  wounded  animiu,  has  latitudes.  Even  in  the  latitude  of  Rome  the 
been  fully  described  under  that  title ;  it  is  now  length  of  the  hour  on  June  25  was  about  A 
kept  in  dvilized  countries  rather  for  show  than  part  of  15  hours  6  minutes,  as  now  reckoned, 
use ;  the  height  of  the  best  breed  is  about  28  and  on  December  23  it  was  only  ^  part  of  8 
inches  at  the  shoulder,  the  color  tan  with  black  hours  54  minutes.  At  the  two  equmoxes  onl|y 
clouds,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  stem  and  would  the  hour  agree  with  its  present  measure, 
noble.  The  stag  hound  is  but  little  smaller  Hours  thus  divided  were  known  as  *^  temporaiy 
than  the  bloodhound,  and  like  it  is  slow,  sure,  hours,"  in  reference  to  their  constant  change  of 
and  steady ;  in  fact  it  is  a  mongrel  bloodhound,  length.  When  the  day  was  thus  first  divided  is 
the  cross  being  either  some  greyhound  or  swift  unknown.  Herodotus  states  that  the  Greeks  ob- 
fox  hound ;  it  has  a  large,  rather  short  and  tained  the  practice  from  the  Babylonians.  WU- 
sharp  head,  long  hanging  ears,  muscular  limbs,  kinson,  however,  states  that  "there  is  reason  to 
small  feet,  and  tail  carried  high;  the  color  is  believe  that  the  day  and  night  were  divided,  each 
always  more  or  less  white  with  fulvous  mark-  into  12  hours,  by  the  Egyptians,  some  centuries 
ings.  Stag  hunting,  as  performed  in  the  fa-  before  that  idea  could  have  been  imparted  to 
tigning  and  crud  manner  of  the  17th  and  18th  the  Greeks  from  Babylon.''    The  division  of  the 
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idf^t  88  wen  88  of  the  daj  into  12  eqnal  parts  torn  as  the  attendant  of  Venus  rising  from  the 

was  not  practised  by  the  Romans  nntii  the  time  sea,  and  of  Proserpine  on  her  ascent  from  t]ie 

of  the  Panic  wars,  and  the  nse  of  equinoctial  lower  world. 

boors  was  not  adopted  till  toward  the  end  of  the  HOUSATOKIO,  a  river  of  New  En^^d, 
4tii  century ;  the  first  calendar  known  to  have  which  rises  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  and,  flow- 
been  made  after  this  sjrstem  is  the  CcUendofium  ing  S.,  enters  the  state  of  Connecticnt.  After 
Eiuticum  Famenanum.  Hoars  are  now  reck-  winding  through  Litchfield  co.,  and  forming 
oned  in  common  practice  in  two  series  of  12  the  boundary  between  New  Haven  co.  and 
eadi,  from  midnight  to  midday,  and  from  this  to  Fairfield  co.,  it  falls  into  Long  Island  sound 
midnight,  which  corr^ponds  to  the  supposed  below  Milford.  Its  entire  lengm  is  about  150 
divisions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Astronomers  m.  Its  scenery  in  general  is  very  picturescjue, 
count  24  hours  from  one  midday  to  the  next;  and  on  its  banks  are  numerous  large  mills. 
and  the  Italians  24  hours  from  one  sunset  to  the  The  Housatonic  railroad  follows  its  course  for 

next,  changing  the  commencement  of  the  day    nearly  40  m^ 

with  the  season.    In  the  earlv  use  of  clocks  in  HOUSELEEK  (tempervivum^  linn.),  a  genus 

the  11th  century  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sacris-  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cramulacetB^  hav- 

tans  of  the  churches  to  regulate  the  horologia  ing  thick  succulent  stems  and  leaves,  and  or- 

each  morning.  namental  flowers,  either  yellow  or  red.     The 

HOUR  CIRCLES,  or  Hobabt  Cibclis,  great  houseleeks  are  to  be  found  wild  from  Siberia  to 

drdes  of  the  sphere,  passing  through  the  poles,  Italy  and  the  Canary  islands,  and  are  to  be 

and  consequently  peipendicular  to  the  equator,  met  with  in  almost  every  garden.    The  most 

They  are  meridians  at  every  ^i^  part  of  the  cir-  common  is  8,  ttetorum  (Linn.),  having  very 

onmference,  their  planes  thus  making  angles  of  thick,  succulent  leaves,  disposed  about  a  short 

15^  with  each  other.  stem  in  a  circular  manner.    It  will  grow  in  the 

HOURIS,  the  black-eyed  damsels  of  the  most  scanty  soils  and  where  it  is  exposed  to 
Mohammedan  paradise,  formed  of  pure  musk,  drought,  patches  of  it  several  feet  in  circum- 
aod  made  by  a  peculiar  creation  perpetual  vir-  ferenoe  tnriviug  for  years  upon  the  exposed 
gins.  They  dwell  in  green  gardens  and  pearl  surfaces  of  rocks  that  are  partially  shaded.  In 
navUions,  among  lotus  and  acacia  trees,  with  Smaland,  according  to  Linnsus,  it  is  made  a 
fimits  in  abundance,  near  flowing  streams,  re-  preservative  to  the  covering  of  houses.  The 
posing  on  lofty  couches  adorned  with  gold  and  following  are  th^  most  remarkable  kinds.  The 
precious  stones.  Some  of  the  pavilions  which  hen  and  chicken  houseleek  {8.  toholiferumy 
they  occupy  are  60  miles  square.  The  very  linn.^  is  so  called  from  the  main  plant  being  sur- 
meanest  of  the  faithful  will  have  72  houris,  be-  rounded  by  small  offsets,  each  resembling  the 
ride  the  wives  which  he  married  when  living,  parent,  but  younger.  The  tree  houseleek  {3, 
They  join  in  concert  with  the  angel  Israfil,  the  arboreum)  assumes  somewhat  the  form  of  a  tree 
most  melodious  of  God^s  creatures,  and  the  by  the  branching  of  its  stem ;  its  leaves  grow 
branches  of  the  trees  give  an  .^olian  accom-  upon  the  extremities ;  its  flowers  are  in  a  spike, 
paniment.  They  may,  if  they  desire,  have  and  are  of  a  pleasing  yellow.  Some  years 
children,  which  within  an  hour  shall  be  con-  ago  it  was  a  common  parlor  plant,  but  seems  to 
eeived,  bom,  and  grow  to  maturity.  Algazzali  have  fallen  into  discredit.  The  globular  house- 
regards  the  descriptions  of  the  houris  in  the  leek  {8,  giob\ferum,  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
Koran  as  allegorical,  and  designed  to  convey  an  many,  having  large,  showy,  yellow  flowers,  and 
impression  of  the  spiritual  beatitude  of  the  saints;  proves  to  be  hardy  under  cultivation.  The 
ana  the  orientalist  Hyde  affirms  that  a  more  en-  one-flowered  houseleek  (8.  monanthes^  Alton) 
lightened  belief  than  the  literal  interpretation  has  very  small,  tufted  stem  leaves,  from  the 
prevails  among  the  wiser  Mohammedans.  centre  of  which  rises  a  single  reddish  flower ; 

HOURS  (Gr.  *Qpai ;  Lai,  Hora)^  in  classical  it  is  a  native  of  the  Canaries.    The  cobweb 

mythology,  the  goddesses  of  the  order  of  na-  sedum  of  the  older  gardeners  {8,  aracJitioideum^ 

tore.    In  Homer  they  are  tlie  ministers  of  Zeus,  Linn.)  proves  to  be  a  houseleek  with  smoll^ 

ffoardians  of  the  gates  of  Olvmpus,  and  rulers  of  tufted  stem  leaves,  the  tips  of  which  arc  woven 

tne  clouds  and  weather.    )n  Ilesiod  they  are  over  with  fllanients  like  spiders^  threads.    This 

the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis  (Justice),  species  in  cultivation  does  best  when  it  is  ex- 

who  provide  not  only  the  fruits  in  their  season,  posed  to  the  sun,  the  flower  stems  and  the  blos- 

hot  give  to  a  state  good  laws.  Justice,  and  peace,  soms   assuming  a  beautiful  roseate  hue.     It 

They  are  usually  mentioned  in  connection  with  pows  naturally  upon  the  Italian  Alps. — The 

the  graces  and  the  nymphs  as  attendants  on  the  houseleeks  are  not  remarkable  for  any  very  ez- 

Olympian  divinities,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  tensively  useful  qualities.    The  fresh  leaves  of 

flowers,  and  bringing  blessings  to  men.    Their  the  ctuhIo  of  Madeira  (aS'.  glutina&um,  Aiton)  are 

number  was  indefinite ;  in  Athens  two  only  use<l  by  tlio  fishermen  to  rub  upon  their  nets, 

were  worshipped,  Thallo  and  Carpo,  the  Hours  rendering  them  as  durable  as  if  tanned.    Malic 

of  spring  ana  of  the  harvest  season.    On  works  acid  combined  with  lime  exists  in  8.  teetorum, 

of  art  they  appear  as  blooming  maidens,  carry  Its  juices  are  considered  cooling,  and  its  bruised 

ing  the  products  of  the  seasons.    The  Hour  of  leaves  are  used  as  applications  to  burns,  ulcers, 

spring,  the  Chloris  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Hora  and  inflammation,  and  from  them  also  a  simple 

A  the  Romans,  is  especially  celebrated  in  sculp-  and  cooling  salve  is  prepared. 
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HOUSSA,  or  Hauba,  a  country  of  central  engrayings,  was  aided  by  a  subscription  of  50,« 
Afiica,  bounded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  Bor-  000  francs  from  the  govemment.  From  1844 
noo,  8.  by  Nofi  or  Tappa,  and  W.  by  the  Joliba.  to  1849  he  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Sackatoo.  The  VartUte,  a  periodical  especially  devoted  to  the 
people  are  negroes,  and  the  Foolahs  or  Fellatahs  fine  arts.  Ho  abandoned  it  to  become  man- 
are  tiie  ruling  race.  According  to  Dr.  Barth,  ager  of  the  thedtre  FranQaiB^  which  post  ho 
the  country  is  divided  into  10  provinces,  viz. :  still  retains.  Since  1866  he  has  been  inspector* 
Sjmo,  Boshi,  Zegzcg,  Ehadcdsha,  Eatagum,  general  of  the  provincial  museums.  His  official 
Katsena,  Daura,  Zanfara,  Gober,  and  Kebbi.  functions  have  not  interfered  with  his  literary 
Kano,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  the  pursuits.  His  more  recent  works  are :  La 
principal  city  in  point  of  commerce,  and  has  voyage  d  ma  fetUtre^  Les  JUles  d'Bce,  Le  violon 
about  40,000  inhabitants;  it  is  in  lat.  12*"  0' 19"  de  FranjoU,  and  above  all  Vhistoire  du  41* 
N.  and  long.  8^  80'  E.  Eatagum,  £.  of  Eano,  fauUuil^  and  Le  roi  Voltaire,  The  first  number 
has  from  7,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  Sackatoo,  of  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  to  be  published 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  country,  has  upward  of  monthly,  appeared  in  Dec.  1859,  and  his  new 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  has  one  of  the  best  sup*  works  on  M11&,  de  la  Yallidre  and  Mme.  de 
plied  markets  in  central  Africa.  Wurno,  15  m.  Montespan  are  announced  for  1860. 
X^.  E.  of  Sackatoo,  on  the  river  Rima,  is  a  new  HOUSTON,  the  name  of  8  counties  in  the 
town  founded  in  1881 ;  its  population  is  about  United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Georgia,. 
12,000.  Zaria,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  bounded  K  by  the  Ocmulgee  river,  which  is 
Zegzeg,  is  in  lat.  10**  59'  N.  and  long.  8^  0'  E. ;  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  875  sq.  m. :  pop. 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  highly  cul-  in  1852,  16,842,  of  whom  10,762  were  uaves. 
tivated  country,  and  its  population  is  estimated  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  of  lime- 
at  50,000.  Houssa  is  well  watered,  being  trav-  stone  formation,  is  very  fertile.  The  productions 
ersed  by  the  rivers  Sackatoo,  Mariadi,  Zirmie,  in  1850  were  662,600  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
Bugga,  Zoma,  and  other  branches  of  the  Niger.  46.880  of  oats,  188,224  of  sweet  potatoes,  19,- 
It  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  862  bales  of  cotton,  and  ^1,720  lbs.  of  rice, 
its  climate  is  consequently  cooler  and  more  There  were  6  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  a  cotton 
healthy  than  that  of  the  other  countries  of  factory,  a  woollen  factory,  24  churches,  and  616 
central  Africa.  The  land  is  well  cultivated,  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  south- 
the  principal  crop  being  Indian  com,  of  which  western  and  Muscogee  railroad  passes  through 
two  harvests  are  annually  produced.  Cotton  is  the  county.  Capitid,  Perry.  11.  An  E.  co.  of 
largely  raised,  and  Eano  is  famous  throughout  Texas,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Neches  river,  and  W. 
central  Africa  for  its  dyed  cloths.  Tobacco,  by  Trinity  river ;  area,  1,090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
indigo,  rice,  and  various  kinds  o(  grain  ana  1857,  5,929,  of  whom  1,666  were  slaves,  it  has 
fruits,  are  diligently  cultivated.  At  Sackatoo  a  highly  fertile  soil,  and  a  rolling  surface  diver- 
there  are  extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  sified  in  some  places  with  hills,  and  well  tim* 
iron,  and  cotton  cloths ;  and  an  active  com-  bered  with  oak,  pine,  ash,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
merce  is  carried  on  in  all  the  cities  by  means  &c.  The  productions  in  1850  were  71,495  bush- 
of  open  markets,  which  are  frequented  by  els  of  Indian  com,  21,707  of  sweet  potatoes,  750 
traders  from  the  neighboring  countries  and  bales  of  cotton,  82  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
.  from  remote  parts  of  the  continent.  The jpeo-  44,476  lbs.  of  butter.  Trini^  river  is  navigable 
pie  of  Houssa  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  They  in  this  part  of  its  course.  Value  of  real  estate 
have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization,  in  1858,  $681,284.  Capital,  Crockett.  lU.  A 
have  a  written  language,  and  have  historical  new  co.  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Minnesota, 
records  reaching  back  to  the  13th  century  of  bordering  on  Iowa  and  separated  from  Wiscon- 
our  era.  They  were  converted  to  Mohammed-  sin  by  the  Mississippi  river  ;  area,  about  600 
anism  in  the  16th  century,  and  were  conquered  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  5,264.  It  is  drained  by 
by  the  Foolahs  in  1807,  when  Eatsena,  then  Hokah  or  Root  river  and  several  small  streams, 
their  principal  city,  surrendered  after  a  desper-  Capita],  Caledonia, 
ate  defence  of  7  years.  HOUSTON,  a  city  and  'the  capital  of  Harrb 

HOUSSAYE,  Aks&ns,  a  French  misccllane-  co.,  Texas,  situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat 

ous  writer,  bom  in  Bruy^rcs,  near  Laon,  in  navigation  on  Bufiolo  bayou,  45  m.  above  its 

1815.    While  a  young  man  he  went  to  Paris,  mouth  in  Galveston  bay,  and  200  m.  E.  S.  £. 

where  two  light  novels  introduced  him  to  the  from  Austin ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,890 ;  in  1858, 

literary  world  in  1836,  and  he  afterward  pub-  4,815.    It  is  built  on  the  left  side  of  the  bayon, 

lished  a  number  of  humorous  tales,  as  La  surrounded  by  an  excellent  grazing  country. 

aventures  de  Margoty  Le  serpent  sous  Vherhe^  Steamboats  give  it  easy  communication  with 

Lavertu  de  Rosine^  and  Les  trois  sceurs;  bio-  G^veston,  which  is  about  80  m.  distant  by 

graphical  sketches,  as  Galerie  de  portraits  du  water,  and  it  is  the  principal  shipping  point  for 

18*  siecle  and  PMlosophes  et  eemSdiennes ;  light  several  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  Hous- 

poems,  as  Les  sentiers  perdus  and  LapoesiecUnu  ton  and  Texas  central  railroad,  now  completed 

tes  hois  ;  and  critical  notices  in  various  periodi-  35  ra.  N.  W.  from  Houston,  will  open  an  inter- 

cals,  all  which  gave  him  a  standing  among  the  course  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  state ;  the 

literary  fratemity.    In  1846  his  Histoire  de  la  Buffalo  bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  is  finished 

peinture  MoUandaise,  in  1  voL  foL,  with  100  from  Harrbborg,  5  m.  below  this  dty,  to  Rich- 
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mood  on  the  BraioS|  and  is  oonneoted  with  dentiy  desired  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  bnt  on 

Hooston  bj  a  branch ;  and  the  Gkdveston,  Eons-  asking  permission  from  the  master  to  add  those 

ton,  and  Henderson  is  being  rapidly  constmcted.  langaaoes  to  his  list  of  stodies,  was  refbsed,  npon 

Houston  contains  chnrdies  of  5  or  6  denomina-  which  he  declared  that  he  wonld  never  recite  a 

'tions,  a  number  of  schools,  4  or  5  newspaper  lesson  of  any  other  kind  while  he  lired.    He 

offices,  iron  foanderies,  machine  shops,  cotton  left  the  school,  and  was  compelled  by  his  elder 

presses,  and  several  manufactories.   It  was  set-  brothers  to  enter  a  store  as  a  clerk.    This  oo- 

tled  in  1836,  and  during  the  following  year  was  cnpation,  however,  he  hod  no  relish  for;  and 

temporarily  the  seat  of  government.  speedily  absconding,  he  crossed  the  Tennessee 

ElOUSTON',  Geosob  Smith,  an  American  nver  and  took  np  his  abode  with  the  Indians, 
statesman,  born  in  Williamson  co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received,  and  with 
17,  1811.  In  his  youth  his  parents  removed  whom  he  lived  after  their  own  fashion  for  about 
to  Alabama,  and  settled  in  Lauderdale  co.  After  8  years.  Though  under  18  years  of  age,  he  was 
completing  his  scholastic  course,  he  studied  law.  6  feet  in  height,  and  an  expert  and  active  hunt- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  and  m-actisea  er,  and  consequently  stooa  high  in  the  esteem 
his  profession  with  great  success  at  Florence,  of  his  savage  associates.  Oolootcka,  one  of 
In  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  their  chiefs,  adopted  him  as  his  son.  In  1811 
the  Alabama  legislature.  In  1838  he  was  elected  he  abruptly  returned  to  his  family,  and  to  main- 
ly the  legislature  state's  attorney  for  the  Flor-  tain  himself  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon 
ence  Judicial  district.  In  the  spring  of  1841  he  thronged  with  pupils  at  what  was  then  consid- 
was  elected  to  congress,  and  by  successive  re-  ered  the  exorbitant  rate  of  $8  a  year,  one  third 
elections  he  has  continued  a  member  of  congress  to  be  paid  in  com,  one  third  in  cash,  and  one 
m  to  the  present  time  (1860),  with  the  excep-  third  in  domestic  cotton  cloth.  In  1813,  dur- 
tiion  of  a  single  term  (1849-'51),  when  he  de-  ing  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  enlisted  as  a 
clined  a  nomination.  In  politics  Mr.  Houston  common  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  after 
is  a  conservative  democrat.  He  was  a  decided  serving  for  some  time  on  the  southern  frontier 
opponent  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  was  an  early  was  promoted  to  be  an  ensign,  and  fought  in  that 
and  active  advocate  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  capacity  under  Gen.  Jackson  against  the  Indians 
He  was  a  defender  of  the  leading  measures  of  at  the  battle  of  the  g^eat  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa, 
Mr;  Polk's  administration;  and  as  a  member  of  March  24,  1814.  Here,  while  leading  a  forlorn 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  1846,  he  hope  in  storming  the  Creek  fortification,  he  re- 
had  a  large  part  in  framing  the  tariff  of  that  ceived  an  arrow  in  bis  thigh  and  two  rifle  balls 
year.  At  the  organization  of  the  house  in  1851,  in  his  right  shoulder.  His  intrepidity  in  this 
Jfr.  Houston  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com-  action  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  to  him 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  and  held  this  posi-  Uie  lasting  friendship  of  Gen.  Jackson.  But  it 
tion  for  4  years.  As  chairman  of  that  commit-  was  more  than  a  year  before  he  recovered  from 
tee  in  1854  he  reported  a  bill  making  the  appro-  his  wounds,  which  the  surgeons  had  pronounced 
priation  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Gadsden  mortal,  and  which  only  an  uncommonly  vigor- 
treaty  with  Mexico.  The  bill  gave  rise  to  a  ous  constitution  could  have  survived.  After 
protracted  debate,  the  leading  opponent  of  the  the  ratification  of  peace  in  1815  he  was  promot- 
measure  being  the  late  Thomas  II.  Benton.  At  ed  to  be  a  lieutenant,  and  was  stationed  with 
the  beginning  of  the  85th  congress  (1857)  Mr.  his  regiment  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  after- 
Houston  became  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  ward  at  New  Orleans.  At  the  latter  place  the 
committee.  wound  in  his  shoulder  broke  out  afresh,  and  he 

HOUSTON",  Sam,  general,  governor  and  ex-  underwent  a  painful  and  dangerous  operation 

president  of  Texas,  bom  near  Lexington,  Rock-  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.    After  a  winter 

bridge  CO.,  Va.,  March  2, 1793.     He  is  descend-  of  extreme  suffering,  he  sailed  for  New  York  in 

ed  from  Scottish  Covenanters  who  took  refuge  April,  1816,  where  he  remained  several  weelu, 

feom  persecution  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whence  and  with  health  somewhat  improved  returned  to 

their  descendants  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  Tennessee  by  way  of  Washington.    lie  was  sta- 

about  the  beffinning  of  the  18th  century.     His  tioned  at  Nashville,  Jan.  1, 1817,  and  in  Novem- 

fkther  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  her  of  that  year  was  appointed  a  subordinate 

held  the  post  of  inspector  of  brigade  till  his  Indian  agent  to  carry  out  the  treaty  with  the 

death  in  1807.    The  mother  of  Sam  Houston,  a  Cherokees  which  had  Just  been  ratified.    In  the 

tall,  strons,  intelligent,  and  energetic  woman,  following  winter  he  conducted  a  delegation  of 

after  her  husband^s  death  boldly  plunged  into  Indians  to  Washington.     On  arriving  at  the 

the  wUdemess  with  her  6  sons  and  3  daugh-  capital  he  found  that  complaints  had  been  made 

ters,  and  settled  in  Blount  co.,  E.Tennessee,  on  against  him  to  the  government  on  account  of 

the  very  edge  of  civUizatioo,  within  8  miles  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  hnd  exerted  himself  to 

the  Cherokee  country.    Sam,  who  had  learned  prevent  the  unlawful   importation  of  African 

to  read  and  write  in  Virginia,  was  sent  to  an  negroes  through  Florida,  then  a  Spanish  prov- 

academy  which  had  Just  been  opened  in  the  ince,  into  the  southern  states.     lie  was  acquit- 

settlement    He  had  read  a  few  books,  among  ted  of  all  blUme  by  the  government ;  but  oon- 

them  Pope^s  translation  of  the  Iliad,  wnich  he  ceiving  himself  to  be  ill  treated  he  resigned  his 

had  studied  so  thoroughly  that  he  could  repeat  commission  in  the  army,  March  1,  1818,  and 

neariy  the  whole  poem  from  memory.    He  ar-  returning  to  Tennessee   settled  in  Nadiyille 
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and  began  to  studj  law.    He  applied  Mmaelf  tract  fbr  ffurnuhing  Indian  rationa.    Kr.  Stana- 
with  rach  diligence  to  his  atadiea  that  in  six  baiy,  his   recent   antagonirt,  was   appointed 
months  he  was  able  to  pass  a  rigid  examination,  chainnan,  bat  after  a  thorough  inyestigatioa 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  pnrchased  a  the  committee  reported  that  not  the  alighteai 
small  library  on  credit,  and  bc^an  practice  In  evidence  aopeared  to  sustain  the  charge.    Wea- 
Lebanon,  Wilson  co.,  80  miles'  east  of  Nash-  ried  and  aisgnsted  with  these  broils,  Honstoa 
ville.    He  was  soon  appointed  a^jntant-general  qnitted  Washington  and  retomed  to  his  wig^ 
of  the  state,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  wam  near  the  Arkansas  river.     He  did  nc^ 
less  than  a  year  after  he  began  to  practise  he  however,  long  remain  there,  bnt  in  Dec.  188i, 
was,  in  Oct  1819,  elected  district  attomej  of  he  set  ont  for  Texas,  with  a  few  companiona, 
the  Davidson  district,  which  made  it  necessary  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  herds* 
for  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Nashville,  man  on  the  prairies,  but,  as  was  commonly  re- 
He  was  remarkably  successful  in  prosecution,  ported,  with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  tlM 
and  notwithstanding  his  inexperience  he  was  revolutionarT  movement  then  organizing  thero 
able  to  cope  with  the  most  formidable  antag-  against  the  Mexican  government    Soon  after 
onists  that  were  brought  against  him  from  a  his  arrival  in  Texas  the  town  of  Nacogdoches^ 
professional  circle  of  unusual  talent,  such  as  where  he  had  settled,  elected  him  delegate  to 
then  composed  the  bar  of  Nashville.    In  Dec.  the  convention  called  to  frame  a  constitution 
1821,  he  was  elected  mijor-general  of  militia,  for  the  new  state.    It  met  April  1,  1838,  and 
and  in  1828  he  was  elected  a  representative  Houston  exercised  over  its  deliberations  a  coa> 
to  congress  without  opoosition.     He  was  re-  trolling  influence.    When  the  war  with  Mexico 
elected  in  1825  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  began  he  was  chosen  general  of  the  military 
and  in  Aug.  1827,  was  chosen  governor  of  district  east  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  Oct  1885, 
Tennessee  by  a  majority  of  12,000.    His  personal  mustered  his  forces  and  led  them  to  the  camp 
pc^ularity  was  yerj  great,  and  it  is  said  that  on  of  Gen.  Austin,  who  was  besieging  Bexar.    On 
his  accession  to  office  ho  had  not  a  single  oppo-  his  arrival,  Austin,  who  had  l^n  chosen  com* 
nentin  the  state  legislature.    In  Jan.  1829,  Gov.  mander-in-chief^  offered  to  resign  the  command 
Houston  was  married,  and  in  April,  for  reasons  to  him,  bnt  Houston  declined  to  accept  it    A 
unknown  to  the  public,  separated  from  his  wife,  council  of  the  officers  held  soon  afterward,  how- 
resigned  his  office,  and  abandoning  civilization  ever,  elected  him  commander-in-chief  of  tiie 
went  to  the  west  of  Arkansas,  to  which  hia  Texan  army,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote 
former  friends  the  Chcrokees  had  removed,  among  50  members.    He  accepted  the  post,  and 
and  presented  himself  before  Oolooteka,  by  promptly  proceeded  to  organize  the  forces  of 
whom  when  a  boy  he  had  been  adopted,  and  the  state.    He  was  much  impeded  in  this  by 
who  had  become  the  principal  chief  of  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  among  the  leaders  of 
tribe.    He  was  kindly  received,  and  by  an  offi*  the  civil  government  by  some  of  whom  he  waa 
cial  act  of  the  ruling  chiefs,  Oct  21,  1829,  was  accused  of  seeking  to  establish  a  military  des- 
formally  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privi-  potism.    Consequently,  after  the  declaration (tf 
leges  of  the  Cherokee  nation.     For  years  he  mdependcnce,  which  took  place  on  his  birth- 
remained  among  the  Indians,  until,  his  indig-  day,  March  2, 1886,  and  by  which  the  state  of 
nation  being  powerfully  aroused  by  the  frauds  Texas  finally  severed  her  connection  with  the 
and  outrages  practised  upon  them  by  the  whites,  Mexican  confederation,  of  which  to  that  time 
he  proceeded  to  Washington  in  1 832,  and  made  she  had  been  at  least  nominally  a  member, 
such  a  representation  in  their  behalf  that  the  Houston  resigned  his  command,  as  the  provi* 
president  ordered  an  investigation,  which  re-  sional  government  by  which  he  had  been  ap* 
suited  in  the  removal  of  5  government  agents  pointed  had  ceased  to  exist    The  convention 
from  office.    A  great  clamor,  however,  was  which  declared  the  state  independent  imme- 
nused  by  the  removed  parties  and  their  friends^  diately  reelected  him  commander-in-chief  of 
and  Gen.  Houston  became  involved  in  a  series  the  army  of  the  new  republic.    Again  there 
of  personal  and  legal  contests  of  a  disagreeable  was  but  one  dissenting  vote.    On  March  10  he 
and  harassing  nature.    He  was  openly  accused  went  to  the  camp  at  Gonzalez  and  took  com- 
in  the  house  of  representatives  of  having  at-  mand  of  the  army.    It  consisted  of  874  men, 
tempted  to  obtain  from  government  a  fraudu-  ill  organized,  poorly  armed,  and  without  sup- 
lent  contract  for  Indian  rations.    This  charge  plies  for  a  campaign.    The  fort  of  the  AlamoL 
led  to  a  personal  rencontre  on  Pennsylvania  which  against  Houston^s  orders  had  been  hdd 
avenue  between  Gen.  Houston  and  W.  R  Stans-  by  Col.  Travis,  had  just  bc^n  taken  by  tho 
bury  of  Ohio,  the  member  by  whom  it  was  made,  Mexicans,  and  the  whole  of  its  garrison  of  185 
who  was  severely  beatei^  in  the  affair.    For  men  put  to  death.    On  March  13  informatioQ 
this  he  was  arrested,  brought  before  the  house,  reached  the  camp  of  this  massacre,  acoompa- 
and  public^  censured  by  the  speaker.    He  was  nied  by  the  statement  that  the  president  of 
also  indicSd  and  tried  for  assault,  and  fined  Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  was  close  at  hand  with  an 
$500  and  costs.    The  sentence  of  the  court,  army  of  5,000  men.    The  wildest  panic  aeixed 
however,  was  not  enforced,  and  the  fine  was  the  Texan  camp.    Some  of  the  ofilcera  set  fire 
afterward  remitted  by  President  Jackson.    A  to  the  tents,  and  many  of  the  men  monnted 
committee  was  appointed  hj  the  house  to  in  vee-  their  horses  and  fled.     Houston  was  a  few 
tigate  the  charge  of  fraud  m  procnring  a  con-  hundred  yards  from  the  oamp  when  the  iMWi 
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tfriTod.  Retnniiiig^  he  prompUy  restored  oiv  hcne,  and  was  carried  by  bis  aids  and  laid  at 
dsr,  sent  in  parBoit  of  tbe  fiigitiyea,  wbo  were  tlie  foot  of  an  oak  wbiob  bad  served  as  bis  bead- 
mostlj  oyertaken  and  brongbt  badL  directed  ^narters  before  tbe  battle.  Tbe  next  day  Ftes- 
the  fires  to  be  extingaisbed,  and  fell  back  10  ident  Santa  Anna,  disguised  as  a  common  sol- 
miles  to  Peach  creek*  There  he  received  a  re-  dier,  was  captored  on  tbe  prairie  and  brongbt 
enforcement  of  abont  100  men.  lie  continned  before  Houston,  *who  rebuked  him  for  tbe  cruel 
hk  retreat  until  he  reached  Uie  Odorado,  re-  and  perfidious  massacres  of  Groliad  and  tbe  Ala- 
ceivingfhHn  time  to  time  small  reinforcements,  mo,  but  treated  him  with  tbe  consideration 
tin  at  length  the  entire  number  of  bis  force  was  due  to  his  rank,  and  protected  him  from  the 
<UM)  men.  But  he  had  no  artillery,  and  was  un-  wrath  of  tbe  Texans,  some  of  whom  were  dis- 
wiUing  to  give  battle  to  tbe  enemy  till  he  had  posed  to  put  him  to  death  in  retaliation  for  tbe 
received  supplies  of  anmiunition  and  cannon,  slaughter  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  At 
OoL  Fannin,  wbo  was  stationed  at  Gtoliad  with  Houston^s  recoomiendation  the  Texan  govern- 
600  men  well  armed  and  supplied  with  artil-  ment  made  a  treaty  with  the  captive  president, 
lery,  had  been  ordered  by  Houston  to  atban-  by  which  tbe  independence  of  Texas  was  ad- 
don tbe  place  and  join  him.  But  Fannin  mitted,  and  orders  given  to  the  Mexican  forces 
had  neglected  to  obey  until  too  late.  He  immediately  to  evacuate  her  territory.  As  his 
was  intercepted  on  tiie  march  by  the  Mexi-  wound  rendered  him  nearly  helpless,  he  re- 
oans  under  Gen.  Urrea  with  a  vastly  superior  quested  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
Ibcce,  and,  after  a  desperate  defence  of  two  days  army,  and  to  have  Gen»  Rusk  appointed  in  his 
bdund  an  intrenchment  of  wagons,  baggage,  and  stead.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and,  to 
earth,  bo  ci^itulated,  March  20,  Gen.  Urrea  obtain  proper  medical  attendance,  be  sailed  for 
egreeing  that  the  Texans  should  be  humanely  New  Orleans,  where  be  arrived  May  28,  almost 
treated  and  sent  to  tbe  United  States.  On  in  a  dying  condition,  his  wound  having  begun 
March  27,  however,  they  were  shot  in  cold  to  show  symptoms  of  mortification.  In  July, 
Uood  to  the  number  of  857.  This  dreadful  his  wound  having  greatly  improved,  he  returned 
massacre  spread  consternation  over  Texas.  Santa  to  his  home  in  Nacogdoches.  On  July  23  a 
Anna,  fiuabed  with  bis  success,  continued  to  general  election  for  president,  vice-president, 
advance  till  he  reached  Harrisburff,  tbe  capital,  and  members  of  congress  of  tbe  republic  of 
which  he  laid  in  ashes,  and  marched  upon  tbe  Texas  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  first 
town  called  Dew  Washington.  Here  upon  the  Monday  of  tbe  following  September.  Gen. 
San  Jacinto  be  was  encountered  bv  Houston,  Houston  was  solicited  to  be  a  candidate,  but 
wha  had  at  length  received,  on  April  10,  two  6-  pontively  declined.  There  were  two  candi- 
poonders  sent  to  him  from  Cincinnati.  His  force  dates,  both  men  of  distinction  in  Texas,  Stephen 
nad  been  increased  till  it  numbered  783  men,  all  F.  Austin,  tbe  leader  of  tbe  first  colonists,  and 
volunteers,  most  of  whom  bad  never  seen  a  Henry  Smith,  wbo  had  been  governor  during  tbe 
battle,  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  was  about  late  revolution.  Houston  did  not  wbb  to  stand 
1,600,  and  consisted  of  veteran  troops  trained  in  in  tbe  way  of  either  of  these  candidates ;  but 
the  long  civil  wars  of  their  country.  The  battle  as  tbe  day  of  election  approached  the  popular 
took  place  on  tbe  afternoon  of  April  21.  It  feeling  in  his  favor  became  so  manifest  that  be 
began  with  a  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  tbe  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  In  a  letter 
Texan  6-poundcr8,  which  was  followed  by  a  dated  Nov.  15,  1852,  be  thus  gives  his  reasons 
general  charge  led  by  Houston  in  person,  amid  for  accepting :  *^  It  was  not  a  desire  to  obU4n 
Hiouts  of  ^*  Remember  tbe  Alamo !''  ^^Remem-  the  office  of  president  which  ultimately  caused 
ber  Goliad  I  ^'  The  Mexicans,  sheltered  by  me  to  let  my  name  be  used;  but  there  were 
breastworks,  received  them  with  a  heavy  fire  two  parties  in  Texas,  which  were  known  as  tbe 
of  musketry  and  artillerr.  A  bullet  shattered  Austm  and  Wharton  parties.  Gov.  Smith  was 
Houston's  ankle,  and  bis  horse  was  wounded  by  tbe  ostensible  head  of  the  Wharton  party.  So 
■ereral  shots  in  the  breast,  but  he  spurred  tbe  far  as  I  could  Judge,  the  parties  were  pretty 
dying  animal  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ene-  equally  balanced.  In  this  posture  of  affiurs,  I 
my's  intrenchment,  over  which  tbe  Texans,  was  firmly  impressed  with  a  belief  that,  if  either 
having  first  poured  in  a  terribly  destructive  fire  of  the  gentlemen  should  be  elected,  it  would  be 
from  their  rifles,  forced  their  way  in  spite  of  a  next  to  impossible  to  organize  and  sustain  a 
stout  resistance.  Having  no  bayonets,  and  not  government ;  as,  whoever  he  might  be,  be 
•topping  to  reload  their  rifios,  the  Texans  used  would  be  compelled  to  fill  all  the  offices  with 
them  as  clubs,  and  with  their  pistols  and  bowio  bis  own  friends,  and  those  of  opposite  feelings 
knives  attacked  the  Mexicans  with  such  fury  would  of  course  oppose  the  administration, 
^at  in  a  few  minutes  after  their  camp  was  en-  which,  in  the  then  ^ndition  of  the  country, 
tered  they  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  fied  could  only  be  sustained  by  the  united  efforts  of 
totally  routwi  to  the  swamps  and  woods  in  their  tbe  community.  Not  being  identified  with 
rear.  Very  few  escaped ;  680  were  killed,  208  either  of  the  parties,  I  believed  I  w(ftld  be  en- 
wounded,  and  780  taken  prisoners.  The  Texan  abled  so  to  consolidate  the  inflaence  of  both,  as 
loss  was  8  killed  and  25  wounded.  Houston  to  form  an  adminbtration  which  would  triumph 
rode  about  tbe  field  exerting  himself  to  stop  tbe  over  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  out- 
oamage,  regardless  of  bis  own  wound,  until  set  of  the  constitutional  government  of  Tcxas.^* 
ftThawttd  by  kMS  of  bk)od  he  fell  from  hb  He  was  elected  by  a  la^  minority,  and  was 
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inaugurated  Oct.  22, 1886.  In  forming  hk  cab-  ahe  sent  to  Waahington.  Houston  was  reelect* 
inet,  he  gave  the  two  most  important  offices  to  ed  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  1853,  and  remained 
his  rivals  for  the  presidency.  Gen.  Austin  waa  in  the  senate  till  March  4, 1859.  As  a  senator, 
made  secretary  of  state,  and  Grov.  Smith  secre-  he  was,  as  he  ever  had  been,  the  zealous  advo- 
tary  of  the  treasury.  This  magnanimous  act  pat  cate  of  justice  and  humanity  to  the  Indiana, 
an  end  for  the  time  to  party  sixife,  and  gave  the  He  opposed  th^  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill, 
new  administration  the  universal  support  of  the  against  which  he  made  one  of  his  most  elabo- 
oonntry.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  liberate  rate  speeches,  March  3,  1854,  in  which  he  d^ 
Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  kept  in  captivity  dared  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
in  constant  peril  of  his  life,  and  to  send  him  to  promise  was  a  fla^prant  breach  of  faith,  which 
Washington  to  confer  with  tbe  president  of  the  would  involve  the  country  in  interminable 
United  States,  Gen.  Jackson.  He  next  opened  agitation  and  difficulty.  In  the  same  debate 
negotiations  with  the  U.  S.  government  for  the  he  defended  the  3,000  New  England  clergymen 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  but  the  meas-  who  had  sent  to  congress  a  memorial  remon- 
ure  encountered  such  strong  opposition  in  the  strating  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  which 
United  States  that  it  did  not  succeed  till  several  they  h^  beeJ  assailed.  In  his  speech  of  March  8 
years  later.  President  Houston^s  term  expired  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  ^^  Know-Nothing^ 
Dec  12,  1838;  and  as  the  constitution  made  or  American  party.  By  many  of  the  newa- 
him  ineligible  for  the  next  term,  he  was  sue-  papers  of  that  party  his  nomination  for  the 
ceeded  by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar.  He  went  out  presidency  was  at  this  time  warmly  advocated, 
of  office  leaving  the  republic  with  a  government  and  in  Oct.  1854,  the  general  committee  of  the 
perfectly  organized,  with  her  finimces  in  a  good  democrats  of  New  mmpshire  issued  an  ad- 
condition,  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  com-  dress,  recommending  him  as  a  candidate  in  the 
mercial  intercourse  restored  with  Mexico  by  election  of  1856.  In  the  Lecompton  contro- 
the  wise  moderation  of  his  views  and  actions,  versy  of  1868  he  voted  with  those  who  upheld 
and  with  agriculture,  Commerce,  and  population  the  legality  of  the  Lecompton  constitution.  In 
rapidly  increasing.  During  the  3  years  of  the  1858,  the  democrats  opposed  to  Houston  having 
next  presidential  term  Texas  became  involved  a  majority  in  the  Texas  legislature,  J.  W.  Hemp- 
in  desolating  wars  with  the  powerfol  Indian  hill  was  elected  senator  in  his  place.  But  on 
tribes  on  her  borders,  in  rash,  costly,  and  dis-  returning  to  Texas  in  1869,  Houston  became  a 
astrous  expeditions  agdnst  the  Mexican  territo-  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  and  waa 
ries,  and  in  debt  to  an  enormous  amount.  The  elected  to  that  office  by  the  people  on  Aug.  1. 
expenditures  for  the  year  1841  amounted  to  .  HO VEDEN,  Rogkb  de,  an  old  English  chron- 
$1,176,288,  while  the  receipts  were  only  $442,-  icier,  bom  in  Yorkshire  about  the  nuddle  of  the 
604.  The  result  was  a  general  demand  that  12th  century.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
Sam  Houston,  who  bad  meanwhile  been  twice  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that  he  waa  at- 
elected  to  congress,  should  return  to  office  and  tached  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  he  was 
restore  order  and  economy  to  tbe  finances,  peace  employed  in  visiting  monasteries,  and  in  watch* 
with  the  Indians  and  with  Mexico.  He  b^Ncame  ing  over  the  revenues  that  accrued  to  the  king 
a  candidate,  and  was  elected  in  Sept  1841,  by  on  the  death  of  the  superiors.  Hia  history, 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  votes.  In  hia  Annales  Rerum  Anglicarum^  is  a  continuation 
inaugurd  address,  sketching  the  state  of  the  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Bede,  beginning 
finances,  he  said :  ^'  There  is  not  a  dollar  in  the  where  he  left  off  (731X  and  extending  to  1202, 
treasury.  The  nation  is  involved  in  debt  fi*om  the  8d  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  The 
10  to  15  millions.  The  precise  amount  of  its  history  is  written  with  great  care  and  detail, 
liabilities  has  not  been  ascertained.  We  are  not  and  its  accuracy  is  attested  by  the  best  anti* 
only  without  money,  but  without  credit,  and,  quaries,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Selden,  Leland,  and 
for  want  of  puhctuality,  without  character."  Nicolson.  It  was  published  in  Savile's  Scrip- 
After  a  stormy  administration,  beset  ad  the  tcrei  pott  Bedam  (Loudon,  1595),  and  has  been 
outset  with  difficulties  of  the  gravest  character,  translated  by  H.  F.  Riley,  for  Bohn^s  "Anti- 
which  were  met  with  firmness  and  overcome  quarian  Library." 

with  grreat  judgment  and  ability,  Houston  re-        HOVEY,  Alvah,  D.D.,  an  American  dergr- 

tired  from  his  second  presidential  term  in  Deo.  man,  bom  in  Greene,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.7in 

1844.    He  had  paid  off  a  large  amount  of  the  1820.    He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 

national  debt,  had  kept  the  expenditures  far  in  1843.    Having  taught  in  the  academy  at  New 

within  tbe  revenues,  restored  peace  and  trade  London  one  year,  be  studied  theology  at  New- 

with  Mexico,  made  treaties  with  all  the  hostile  ton,  completing  the  regular  course  in  1848; 

Indian  tribes,  and  lastly  had  negotiated  success-  spent  a  year  as  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 

fully  the  great  measure  of  annexation  to  the  in  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  and  in  1850  returned 

United  States,  though  its  final  consmnmation  to  Newton  theological  institution,  and  tan^t 

did  not  take  place  till  after  the  expiration  of  in  the  department  of  biblical  literature  till  1858. 

his  constitutional  term  of  office,  when  he  bo-  He  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 

came  again  ineligible  by  the  clause  which  lim-  1853  and  of  Christian  theology  in  1855,  and  re- 

ited  the  president  to  one  term.    Texas  became  ceived  the  degree  of  D J),  from  Brown  univer- 

one  of  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  Sam  Hous-  sity  in  1856.    He  has  published  a  translation 

ton  and  Thomas  J.  Busk  were  Uie  first  senators  fhxm  the  Qerman  of  Perthes'  ^^  life  of  Chrysoa- 

vou  DC — ^20  t 
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torn,"  in  oo^Jnnetion  with  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Ford  and  in  defeating  and  dispersing  the  fleet.    (See 

(Boston,  1854);  **  The  Christian  Pastor.^' a  ser-  Armada.)    In  1596  he  participated  with  the 

mon  (1857) ;    ^  Life  and  Times  of  Backns "  earl  of  Essex  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz  and  the 

8858);  **The  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead^'  destruction  of  the  Spanish  shipping  there,  for 

859) ;  heside  varioos  contrihntions  to  reviews,  which  service  he  was  created  in  October  of  the 

HOWARD,  the  name  c^  4  counties  in  the  same  year  earl  of  Nottingham.  The  appoint- 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Md.,  bound-  ment  of  Essex  in  the  succeeding  year  to  be 
ed  N.  E.  by  the  Patapsoo  river,  and  S.  W.  by  hereditary  earl  marshal,  with  precedence  over 
the  Patuxent ;  area,  225  sq.  m.  It  has  an  nn-  the  lord  high  admiral,  induced  Lord  How- 
even  surface,  rising  in  some  places  into  hills,  ard  to  resign  the  latter  office ;  but  he  subse- 
The  valleys  are  generally  fertile,  and  the  pro-  quently  resumed  it,  and  in  1599,  durins  the 
ductions  are  Indian  oom,  wheat,  oats,  and  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  another  Spanish  in- 
tobacco.  The  county  was  formed  from  the  vasion,  and  of  an  insurrection  under  Essex  in 
F.  W.  part  of  Anne  Arundel  co.  in  1851.  The  Ireland,  was  appointed  by  the  queen  lieutenant- 
Baltimore  aud  Ohio  railroad  pass^  through  El-  general  of  England,  with  the  command  of  all 
Bcott's  Mills,  the  capital.  11.  A  central  co.  of  forces  on  land  and  at  sea,  an  office  which  he 
liid.,  traversed  by  WUdoat  oreek,  an  alRuent  pf  held  during  6  weeks.  He  commanded  the 
the  Wabash ;  area,  279  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  party  which  captured  Essex  in  London,  whom 
0,657.  It  has  a  level  surface  ana  an  excellent  he  treated  with  great  courtesy,  notwithstand- 
soil.  The  prt>ductions  in  1850  were  288,853  ing  the  relations  between  them  were  far  from 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  27,980  of  wheat,  6,068  fHendly.  Ho  retained  his  office  under  James  I. 
of  oats,  569  tons  of  hay,  and  60,896  lbs.  of  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
wool.  There  were  16  saw  mills,  10  churdies,  resigned  it  in  favor  of  Buckingham,  receiving  in 
and  1  newspaper  office.  The  county  originally  compensation  a  pension  of  £1,000,  and  the  oc- 
formed  part  of  the  Miami  Indian  reservation,  quittal  of  a  debt  due  the  crown.  He  was  held 
It  was  or^nized  in  1844,  and  was  at  first  called  hi  great  estimation  by  Elizabeth  and  James 
BiohardviUe  co.  The  Peru  and  IndianapoltR  and  for  upward  of  50  years,  and,  according  to  Ful- 
the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  railroads  intersect  ler,  though  ^*  no  deep  seaman,^'  was  ^^  an  hearty 
at  Kokomo,  the  capital.  III.  A  central  co.  of  gentleman,  cordial  to  his  sovereign,  and  of  most 
Mo.,  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the  Missouri  river,  properperson." 

and  drained  by  some  of  its  small  tributaries ;  HOWARD,  Hknky,  earl  of  Surrey,  an  Eng- 
area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 15,085,  of  whom  lish  poet,  bom  about  1517,  beheaded  on  Tower 
6,684  were  slaves.  It  abounds  in  anthracite  hill,  London,  Jan.  21,  1547.  He  was  the  eldest 
coal,  and  has  quarries  of  limestone  and  sand-  80nofThomasHoward,dddukeof  Norfolk,  and 
atone.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the  soil  very  passed  his  youth  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  989,048  where,  in  intimacy  with  the  young  duke  of  Rich- 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  114,196  of  wheat,  97,534  mond,  the  king's  natural  son,  wliom  he  occom- 
of  oats,  5,401  tons  of  hay,  8,188,122  lbs.  of  to-  panied  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  was  edu- 
bacco,  and  48,590  of  wool.  There  were  9  saw  cated  as  one  of  the  royal  pages.  In  his  19th 
mills,  19  churches,  4  newspaper  offices,  ond  year  lie  was  knighted  by  the  king.  In  conse- 
8,058  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  quence  of  irreffularities  of  conduct  he  was  on 
Fayette.  IV.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  two  occasions  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
on  Minnesota,  and  intersected  by  Upper  Iowa  Fleet.  In  1542  he  first  saw  active  military  ser- 
river;  area,  about  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  vice  on  a  maranding  expeilition  into  Scotland, 
8,017.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  tracts  of  headed  by  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
prairie.  Little  more  than  i  of  the  land  is  im-  also  participated  in  the  wars  with  France  be- 
proved.  The  productions  in  1859  were  19,983  tween  1544  and  1546.  Anatt<»pipt  to  intercept 
bushels  of  wheat,  58,892  of  Indian  corn,  21,778  a  convoy  of  provisions  near  St.  Etienne,  which 
of  oats,  17,382  of  potatoes,  2,877  tons  of  hay,  faileCl  through  a  panic  among  his  troops,  afford- 
and  69,975  lbs.  of  butter.   Capitol,  New  Oregon,  ed  an  opportunity  to  his  rivS,  the  earl  of  Hert- 

HOWARD,  Chables,  Lord  Howard  of  Ef-  ford,  afterward  the  protector  Somerset,  to  in- 

finghom,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  l)om  in  duce  the  king  to  recall  him  to  England.     His 

1586,  died  Dec.  14,  1624.     His  father,  William  imprudent  comments  upon  what  he  considered 

Howard,  a  son  of  the  2d  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  on  unmerited  -disgrace  naving  excited  the  ieal- 

the  first  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  ousy  of  Henry,  he  was  sent  to  the  tower,  from 

Russia,  was  in  1554  created  Baron  Howard  of  which  however  ho  was  released  ofter  a  short 

Effingham  and  lonl  high  admiral  of  England,  imprisonment.    But  the  Hertford  faction  evi- 

and  died  in   1573.    Charles  Howard  entered  dently  lost  no  opportunity  to  excite  the  fears  of 

the  public  service  in  1559,  being  sent  to  France  the  king,  then  sinking  into  the  grave,  and  on 

to  congratulate  Francis  II.  on  his  accession  to  Dec.  12, 1546,  Surrey  with  his  father  was  again 

the  throne.    Adopting  the  profession  of  arms,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  for  having 

he  served  with  credit  on  land  and  sea  for  many  Quartered  the  royal  arms  with  his  own.    Tho 

years,  and  in  1585  was  appointed  lord  high  ad-  aepositions  of  Elizabeth  Holland,  the  duke  of 

miral,  in  which  capacity  ho  succeeded  by  his  Norfolk's  mistress,  and  of  his  own  sister,  were 

prudence  and  bravery  in  averting  from  the  procured  to  substantiate  this  charge.    It  was 

En^iah  coasta  the  attack  of  UieBpanish  armada,  ia  vain  that  Surrey  in  an  eloquent  defence 
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proved  conclaaively  his  right  to  assame  the  his  studies  and  reformatory  plana^  and  in  trarel- 
royal  arms.    His  death  had  been  decided  npon,  ling  on  the  continent.    Returning  to  England 
and  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed  about  in  1773,  he  accepted  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Bed- 
a  week  before  the  death  of  the  king.     His  fbrdshire,  for  whidi  he  had  been  named  in  his 
works,  consisting  of  sonnets,  amatory  verses^  absence,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  asdxea  in 
elegies,  paraphrases  from  the  Scriptures,  and  Bedford  visitea  in  his  official  capaci^  the  town 
translations  of  the  2d  and  4th  boHDks  of  the  gaol,  the  same  in  which  John  Bunyan  was  oon- 
.£neid,  form  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  Ion-  fined  for  12  years,  and  where  he  wrote  his 
guage,  ifrom  which  the  Elizabethan  period  prop-  *^  Pilgrim's  Progress."    Tlie  filthy  state  of  this 
erly  dates,  and  afford  the  first  instance  of  the  buU£ng,  and  die  wretched  condition  of  the 
use  of  the  sonnet  and  of  blank  verse  in  English  prisoners,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him* 
poetry.    They  circulated  in  great  numbers  in  &ut  the  fact  that  many  innocent  persons  were 
printed  copies  and  in  manuscript  for  many  years  detained  there  for  months  and  sometimes  for 
after  his  death,  and  recently  excellent  editions  years,  firom  inabUitv  to  pay  their  fees  of  gaol 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Nott  (2  vols.  4to.,  delivery,  so  shockea  his  notions  of  Justice  that 
1815-'16),  with  a  memoir,  &c.,  by  Sir  Harris  he  instantly  proposed  to  the  magistrates  to  re- 
Nicolas,  forming  part  of  Pickering's  Aldine  edi-  lease  such  persons,  and  to  provide  against  their 
tion  of  the  British  poets ;  and  by  Prof.  Child  future  detention  by  paying  regidar  salaries  to 
(12mo.,  Boston,  1854).  the  gaolers,  in  place  of  the  fees  they  were  ao- 
nOWARD,  Joiix,  an  English  philanthropist,  customed  to  collect  fh>m  the  prisoners.    The 
bom  in  Enfield,  Sept.  2, 1726,  died  in  Kherson,  magistrates,  unprepared  for  such  an  innovation 
Russia,  Jan.  20,  17U0.    He  was  naturally  of  a  in  gaol  economy,  asked  for  a  precedent,  and 
delicate  constitution,  and  passed  his  childhood  Howard  spent  many  months  in  fruitless  exer- 
and  youth  in  the  country,  receiving  a  tolerable  tions  to  find  one,  in  tiie  course  of  which  he  visit- 
education,  but  evincing  little  intcUectual  bril-  ed  every  town  in  England  containing  a  prison, 
liancy  or  ambition.    At  16  years  of  ago  ho  was  He  nevertheless  collected  a  mass  of  information 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  London;  but  upon  respecting  the  abuses  in  the  management  of  fnia- 
the  death  of  his  father  soon  after,  he  purchased  ons,  which  he  communicated  in  a  report  to  the 
his  indentures  and  departed  on  a  tour  of  the  houseof  commons,  who  thanked  him  for  his  zeal 
continent    Returning  to  England,  he  fixed  his  and  humanity,  and  in  June,  1774,  passed  billa 
residence  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  occupied  ^^fortherelief  of  acquitted  prisoners  in  the  mat- 
hiraself  with  medical  and  scientific  studies.    At  ter  of  fees*'  and  *^for  preserving  the  health  of 
about  the  age  of  25  he  experienced  a  severe  at-  prisoners.*'    Subsequentlv  at  his  own  expense  he 
tack  of  illness,  and  upon  his  recovery  testified  caused  copies  of  the  new  laws  to  be  sent  to  every 
his  gratitude  to  the  woman  who  had  nursed  gaoler  in  the  kingdom.    The  prominence  thus 
him,  and  who  was  nearly  80  years  his  senior,  given  to  his  name  suggested  him  as  a  candidate 
by  marrying  her.    She  died  at  the  end  of  8  for  the  representation  of  Bedford  in  the  hons^  of 
years,  and  Howard,  moved  by  the  accounts  of  commons,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends 
the  horrors  of  the  earthquaJso  at  Lisbon,  em-  he  offered  himself,  with  his  friend  Whitbread, 
barked  for  that  place  with  a  view  of  doing  to  the  electors  of  that  borough.    His  sympathy 
something  to  alleviate  the  calamity.    On  the  with  the  Amerioan  cause  in  the  controvert 
voyage  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  pri-  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
vateer  and  carried  into  Brest,  where  he  became  which  he  was  not  backward  in  expressinfl; 
a  witness  of  the  inhuman  treatment  to  which  aroused  the  ministry  to  oppose  him ;  and  al- 
prisoners  of  war  were  subjected.    Having  by  though  he  was  elected,  a  parliamentary  scrutiny 
his  personal  exertions  procured  the  exchange  subsequently  unseated  him.    He  never  after- 
of  himself  and  his  fellow  captives,  he  returned  ward  participated   in  political   life,  but,  for- 
to  England,  married  a  second  time  in  1758,  and  tunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  was 
settled  upon  an  estate  at  Gardington,  Bedford-  enabled  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  philan- 
shire,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  thropio  plans  in  which  he  had  embarked.    Fol- 
His  career  of  active  philanthropy  may  be  said  lowing  up  the  subject  of  prison  abuse,  he  re- 
to  d.'ito  from  this  time.    Observing  the  low  examined  the  principal  penal  e^blishments  of 
monil  condition  of  the  neighboring  peasantry,  England,  and  then  visited  those  of  France, 
he  built  schools  and  model  cottages,  the  latter  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.    Not  satia- 
the  first  erected  in  England,  for  their  benefit ;  fied  witli  the  information  thus  acquired,  he 
and  being  after  a  while  aidea  by  the  neighbor-  made  a  new  tour  through  England,  examining 
ing  gentry,  among  whom  was  his  friend  Samuel  the  operation  of  the  new  gaol  act  and  relieving 
Whitbread,  the  well  known  brewer,  he  succeed-  much  distress  among  poor  debtors,  and  revisit- 
ed  in  effecting  such  changes  in  the  tiabits  of  the  ed  a  largo  portion  of  the  continent.    The  result 
people  and  in  the  appeai-ance  of  their  redden-  of  these  laborious  researches  subsequently  ap- 
oes,  that  Gardington,  formerly  a  wretched  and  peared  in  his  **  State  of  the  Prisons  m  England 
filthy  village,  attracted  the  attention  of  strangers  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and 
by  its  neatness,  the  healthful  appearance  of  its  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons'*  (4to., 
inhabitants,  and  the  general  aspect  of  thrift  1777),  a  work  of  nrofound  interest,  and  which 
which  it  presented.    In  1767  his  second  wife  caused  him,  says  his  biographer  Aikin,  "to  be 
died,  and  for  several  years  ho  was  employed  in  regarded  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  oharactan 
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cf  the  age»  tad  the  kader  in  all  plans  o  melio-  aew  lasaretto  of  Maneillefl,  he  endeaTored  in 

wling  the  condition  of  that  wretobed  part  of  the  rain  to  ]Hnooare  a  pamort  from  the  French  gov- 

oommnni^  for  whom  he  intereated  himself'*  emment,  which  was  Incensed  against  him  for 

One  of  the  first  fridts  of  this  publication  was  the  having  puhUahed  in  1780  a  translation  of  a  snp- 

determinatioa  of  the  ministry  to  make  a  trial  pressed  French  account  of  the  interior  of  the 

cf  the  disdpline  of  hard  labor  in  one  of  the  Bastile,    He  therefore  travelled  through  the 

large  prisons.    Bat  as  no  bnildinff  was  adapted  country  in  various  disguises,  and,  after  a  series 

to  the  purpose,  Howard  undertone  in  1778  an-  of  romantic  adventures  and  several  narrow 

other  tour  over  the  continent  to  collect  plans  escapes  from  the  police,  who  were  constantly 

and  sQoh  information  as  should  be  necessary,  in  on  his  track,  succeeded  in  his  purpose.    He 

the  course  of  which  he  visited  Holland,  Belcnnm,  raoceeded  thence  to  Malta,  Zante,  Smyrna,  and 

Gomany,  Italy,  and  France,  and  travelled  up-  Gonstantinople,  visiting  prisons,  pest  houses, 

ward  of  4,600  miles.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  and  hospitals,  and  in  the  two  laSbter  cities  gra- 

nmde  another  survey  of  English  prisons,  and  in  tuitously  dispensing  his  medical  services,  and 

1780  published  an  appendix  to  his  work.  It  was  often  with  great  benefit,  to  the  poor.  The  free* 
in  this  year  that  Edmund  Burke  in  a  epeech  to  dom  with  which  he  exposed  his  person  in  in- 
the  electors  of  Bristol  thus  eloquently  summed  ftMSted  places,  whitlier  his  attendants  refbsed  to 

3  the  public  services  of  Howard :  ^^  He  has  visit*  fiUow  him,  was  characteristic  of  his  fearless 
all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  and  self-sacrifioiDg  character ;  but  as  if  by  a 
of  nalaoes,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  miracle  he  escaped  all  contagion.  IDs  most 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  daring  act,  however,  has  yet  to  be  recorded, 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  cu-  Feeling  that  he  could  not  speak  with  authority 
riosity  of  modem  art ;  not  to  collate  medals  or  on  the  subject  of  pest  houses  until  he  had  ex- 
eollect  manuscripts;— -but  to  dive  into  the  depths  perienced  the  discipline  of  one,  he  went  to 
of  dungeons ;  to  plunge  into  the  infections  of  bmyma,  sou^t  out  a  foul  ship,  and  sailed  in 
boipituiB ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  her  for  Venice.  After  a  voyage  of  60  days, 
ana  pain;  to  take  tiie  gange  and  dimensions  of  during  which  by  his  energy  and  bravery  he 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt :  to  remember  aaristed  the  crew  in  beating  off  an  attack  of  pi- 
the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  then^ected.  to  visit  rates,  he  arrived  at  his  destination  and  was  sub- 
the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  imd  collate  the  jetcUd  to  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the  Vene- 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries."  The  tian  lazaretto,  under  which  his  health  suffered 
inlbnnation  contained  in  his  appendix  having  severely.  After  recovering  his  strength  he  de- 
been  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  a  bill,  parted  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  Feb. 
drafted  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  Mr.  1787,  after  an  absence  of  16  months.  In  1789 
Eden,  was  passed  for  building  two  peniten-  was  published  his  second  great  work,  *^  An 
tiaijes  on  the  hard  labor  system,  <^  which  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of  En- 
Howard  was  appointed  the  first  supervisor,  rope,  with  various  Papers  relating  to  the 
Finding  that  his  time  was  in  danger  of  being  Plague,  toother  with  farther  Observations  on 
nselesBly  consumed  in  discussions  with  one  of  some  Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  and  addi- 
his  colleagues  as  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  tional  Remarks  on  tlie  Present  State  of  those  in 
buildings,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  ^4to.),  in  the  preface 

1781  and  1784  travelled  through  Denmark,  to  which  he  announced  his  intention  to  pursue 
Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  Spain,  and  Portugal  his  inquiries  in  the  same  direction,  observing : 
on  his  errand  of  inquiry  and  reform,  pub-  ^*  Should  it  please  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the 
liahing  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  1784  prosecution  of  this  design,  let  not  my  conduct 
in  a  second  appendix,  toother  with  a  new  edi-  oe  imputed  to  rashness  or  enthusiasm,  but  to  a 
tion  of  his  work,  containing  much  additional  serious  conviction  that  I  am  pursuing  the  path 
matter.  The  first  great  series  of  his  labon,  of  duty.'*  In  the  summer  of  1789  he  started 
which  had  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  on  his  last  continental  tour,  meaning  to  pass 
10  years,  terminates  here;  and  in  consideration  through  Russia  to  the  East,  but  was  cut  off 
of  his  impabed  pecuniary  resources  and  shatter-  "by  camp  fever  which  he  contracted  from  a  pa- 
ed  health,  he  might  have  been  considered  en-  tient  at  Kherson,  on  the  Black  sea.  He  ex- 
titled  to  repose  during  the  remainder  of  hb  life,  pended  nearly  the  whole  of  his  largo  fortune  in 
His  sense  of  duty,  however,  allowed  him  no  various  benefactions.  In  his  private  relations 
rest,  and  he  embarked  upon  his  second  series  he  was  pure-minde<l,  pious,  and  u])right ;  and 
of  philanthrcmic  researches  with  a  zeal  far  sur-  the  intimation  that  ho  treated  his  only  son  with 
passing  his  nnysical  powers.  The  subject  of  harshness  (who  survive<l  him  9  years  in  a  In- 
iMMpitals  and  lazarettos  had  to  some  extent  natic  asylum),  has  been  effectually  disproved 
occupied  his  attention  during  his  researches  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Ilopworth  Dixon, 
among  European  prisons,  and  in  1778  he  had  whose  **  Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  En- 
witnessed  the  terror  with  which  the  approadi  rope"  (2d  ed.,  8vo.,  London,  1850)  affords  an 
of  contagious  diseases  was  regarded  in  Mediter-  able  view  of  his  character  and  services  to  hu- 
lanean  ports.  He  therefore  readily  volunteered  manity.  See  dso  the  memoirs  by  Dr.  Aikin,  J. 
to  procure  for  the  British  government  whatever  B.  Brown,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Field,  and  T.  Taylor, 
information  relating  to  quarantine  establish-  A  marble  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
DMiitawasavailabla.   Designing  first  to  visit  the  oatbedral,  London. 
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HOWABD,  John  Eageb,  an  American  rev*  in  ashes,  and  his  sons,  who  had  taken  the  field 
olntionary  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Bal-  to  oppose  the  enemy,  in  their  graves,  than 
timore  co.,  Md.,  Jane  4,  1752,  died  Oct.  19L  consent  to  listen  to  snch  a  proposaL  He  was 
1827.  His  father,  Oomelius  Howard,  acqaired  esteemed  for  his  amenity  of  manners  and  nu- 
a  handsome  fortune  by  his  marriage  with  the  merous  social  accomplishments,  and  died  nni- 
granddaughter  of  George  Eager,  whose  estate  versally  lamented.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
nowformspart  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon  valiant  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  in  the 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  opinion  of  Gen.  Greene  deserved  "  a  statue  of 
took  up  arms  ou  the  patriotic  side,  and  in  1776  gold  no  less  than  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes." 
commanded  a  company  in  the  flying  camp,  un-  HOWARD,  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  an 
der  Gen.  Mercer,  in  which  capacity  he  took  English  statesman  and  soldier,  bom  in  1478, 
part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains.  Upon  the  died  in  Aug.  1554.  He  was  grandson  of  the 
disbanding  of  his  corps  in  1776,  he  accepted  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth, 
commission  of  major  in  one  of  the  Maryland  fighting  for  Richard  IH.  In  1518  he  became 
regiments  of  the  Ime,  joined  tiie  army  under  high  admiral  of  England,  and  in  the  same  year 
Washington  at  Middlebrook,  K  J.,  in  the  spring  aided  his  father  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Flodden 
of  1777,  and  subsequently  fought  at  German-  field,  for  which  he  was  created  earl  of  Surrey, 
town  and  Monmouth.  In  1780.  as  lieutenant-  He  was  afterward  instramental  in  quelling  an 
colonel  of  the  5th  Maryland  regiment,  he  insurrection  in  Ireland  under  O'Neal,  and  one 
followed  De  Kalb  to  the  6outh,  fought  in  incited  by  the  Catholics  in  the  north  of 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden  under  Gates  England.  Though  a  stanch  Catholic,  he  sno- 
(Aug.  16),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ceeded  by  his  pradent  conduct  in  disarming  for 
joined  the  army  under  Greene.  In  the  battle  a  long  time  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his 
of  Cowpena,  fought  Jan.  17,  1781,  he  dis-  capricious  master,  Henry  VIU.  He  was  finally 
played  great  gallantry,  and  the  bayonet  charge  accused  of  treason  and  condenmed  to  be  behead- 
of  the  Maryland  troops  under  his  command,  ed ;  but  the  monarch's  death  intervening  before 
whereby  the  enemy  wore  thrown  into  confu-  his  execution,  a  respite  was  granted  hun,  and 
sion,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  and  secured  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  during  the 
victory  to  the  Americans.  At  one  period  of  reign  of  Edward  VI.  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
the  day  he  held  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  7  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  and  property. 
British  officers  who  had  surrendered  to  him,  HOWARD,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  an  Eng- 
one  of  whom  clung  to  his  stirrups,  asking  for  lish  diplomatist  and  antiquary,  bom  in  1586,  died 
quarter.  This  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  oo-  at  Padua  in  1646.  He  was  frequently  employed 
casion  in  the  war  on  which  the  bayonet  was  ef-  by  Charles  I.  on  foreign  missions,  but  is  chiefly 
fectiyely  used  by  the  American  troops,  and  the  known  by  his  celebrated  collection  of  antiquities, 
Maryland  line,  under  Howard's  command,  sub-  which  was  procured  for  him  at  great  ext)ense  by 
scquently  became  famous  in  the  practic#of  it  agents  who  travelled  over  Greece  and  Italy.  It 
For  his  services  in  this  battle  CoL  Howard  re-  was  dispersed  at  his  death,  but  the  larger  por- 
ceived  from  congress  a  silver  medaL  He  fought  tion  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry,  10th 
with  great  valor  at  Guilford  Court  House  (March  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  in  1667  presented  it  to 
15),  materially  aiding  Greene  in  effecting  his  re-  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  now  known 
treat  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  again  at  Hob-  by  the  name  of  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
kirk's  hill  (April  25).  After  the  ktter  battle  he  HOWE,  Eliab,  jb.,  an  American  inventor, 
succeeded  Lieut  CoL  Ford  in  the  command  of  bom  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He  tived  with 
the  2d  Maryland  regiment.  At  Entaw  Springs  his  father,  who  was  both  farmer  and  miller,  till 
(Sept  8)  h is  troops  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  1 886,  working  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  mill  and 
and  in  their  attempts  to  dislodge  the  enemy  were  attending  the  district  school  during  the  winters, 
fio  cut  up  that  the  command  was  reduced  to  CoL  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist,  and 
Howard,  a  single  commissioned  ofiicer,  and  80  experimented  in  inventing  a  sewing  machine, 
men.  With  this  small  force  he  was  returning  The  model  was  completed  and  the  patent  issued 
to  the  charge  when  he  was  disabled  by  a  severe  Sept  10, 1846.  A  patent  was  also  taken  out  in 
wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  en-  England,  but  from  this  the  inventor  has  realized 
tirely  recovered.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  nothing.  After  constracting  4  machines  in  the 
retired  to  his  estate  near  Baltimore,  and  in  1788  United  States,  he  visited  England  in  1847,  re- 
was  elected  governor  of  Maryland,  a  position  maining  two  years.  He  returned  to  Boston  en* 
which  he  fllkd  for  8  years.  From  1796  to  tirely  ^stitute,  and  resumed  his  tni^e  for  the 
1803  he  represented  his  native  state  in  the  support  of  his  family.  From  this  period  until 
U.  S.  senate,  and  in  1798  was  selected  by  Wash-  1854  he  was  involved  in  expensive  lawsnitay 
ington,  then  recently  appointed  commander-in-  when  the  principal  infringers  of  his  patents 
chief  of  the  American  forces  in  anticipation  of  acknowledged  his  rights,  and  arranged  to  man- 
a  rupture  with  France,  for  one  of  his  brigadier-  nfacture  sewing  machines  under  licenses  from 
generals.  During  the  panic  in  Baltimore  sub-  him.  Up  to  1854  lees  than  8,000  good  sewing 
fle(|uent  to  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the  machines  had  been  made ;  the  number  now 
British  troops  in  1814,  he  was  one  of  the  most  manufactured  is  nearly  100,000.  Of  these  47,860 
earnest  opponents  of  the  capitulation  of  the  city,  were  solddnring  1 859.  (See  Sewing  MACHnrs.) 
deelaring  that  he  woold  rather  see  bia  proper^       HOWE,  Jobs,  an  English  nonoonformist  di- 
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vine,  bom  in  Longhboronffh,  Leioestenhire,  eminent  for  many  jears  until  1854,  "when  ho 
May  17,  1680,  died  in  London.  April  2, 1705.  relinqniahed  his  office  of  provincial  aecretanr 
Hia  fietther,  being  ejected  from  his  liying  for  non-  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  first  rail- 
conformity,  retir^  to  Ireland.  Returning  in  road  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
1641,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lancaster,  the  father  of  the  idea  of  responsible  govern- 
where  he  directed  the  studies  of  his  son,  who  ment  in  the  British  colonies,  and  his  most 
in  his  18th  year  was  graduated  at  Christ^s  col-  important  political  letters,  addressed  to  Lord 
lege,  Cambridge.  While  pastor  of  a  noncon-  John  Russell,  relate  to  that  subject.  See  his 
formist  chur£  in  Great  Torrington,  he  was  **  Speeches  and  Public  Letters^^  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
selected  by  Cromwell  in  1657  for  his  domestic  Halifax,  and  London,  1858). 
chaplain,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  death  HOWE,  Saktjil  Gridlet,  an  American  phy- 
of  OromweU.  After  the  restoration  he  return-  sician,  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1801.  From 
ed  to  Great  Torrington,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Latin  school  he  was  sent  to  Brown 
the  act  of  uniformity  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and  university,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1821. 
continued  to  preach  in  private  houses.  He  pass-  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  Bos- 
ed  5  years  in  Ireland,  ei\jo^^  great  distinction  ton,  and  when  the  Greek  war  of  indepeudeneo 
as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  London  from  broke  out,  he  desired  to  loin  the  insurgents, 
1676  to  1684,  traveued  on  the  continent  with  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  father^s  consent. 
Lord  Wharton  in  1685,  became  pastor  of  the  He  was  an  admirer  of  Byron,  and  when  the 
English  church  at  Utrecht,  returned  to  £ng-  latter  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
land  in  1687,  and  in  the  following  vear  head^  independence,  Howe  embarked  in  1824,  and 
the  procession  of  nonconformist  divines  who  landed  at  Monembasia,  in  Peloponnesus.  He 
congratul^;ed  William  on  his  accession  to  the  accompanied  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  the 
throne.  He  has  been  called  the  most  profound  army  sent  to  oppose  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  at- 
and  philosophical  thinker  of  all  the  Puritans.  A  tempted  to  organize  hospitals  and  ambulances ; 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life  by  but  the  capture  of  Navarino  threw  every  thing 
the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  appeared  in  London  in  8  into  confusion.  Dr.  Howe  then  ioined  one  of  the 
vols.  (1810-^22),  and  with  a  life  by  Edmund  guerilla  bands  that  hovered  about  the  enemy, 
Oalamy  in  1  voL  ^1888).  A  biography,  with  an  and  was  in  active  service  about  two  years,  taking 
analysis  of  his  writings,  by  Henry  Rogers,  was  his  full  share  of  a]l  its  hardships  and  sufferings, 
published  in  1886.  In  1826  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Crete, 
HOWE,  JosxpH,  a  British  colonial  statesman,  and  was  some  time  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of 
bom  in  Halifax  in  1804.  He  served  an  appren-  Grabusa,  from  which  he  escaped  with  difficulty, 
tioeship  as  a  printer,  assisting  occasionally  his  In  1827  he  embarked  with  Hastings  on  board 
eldest  brother  John,  who  had  succeeded  his  the  steamer  Earteria,  and  was  in  the  actions  of 
&ther  as  postmaster-general.  In  1827  he  pur-  Pirsus,  Oropos,  Yolo,  and  others.  He  was  in- 
chased  ooigointly  with  Mr.  Spike  the  **  Weekly  duce#  by  Mavrocordato  to  organize  a  regular 
Ohronide"  newspaper,  which  was  continued  surgical  service,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was 
nnder  the  title  of  the  ^*  Acadian,^^  and  in  Jan.  placed  with  the  title  oi  arehichinirgm.  The 
1828,  he  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  Greeks  being  now  threatened  with  famine,  Dr. 
the  **Nova  Scotian."  In  1829  he  published  Howe  returned  to  America  to  procure  help. 
Haliburton^s^^HistoiT  of  Nova  Scotia.*^  In  1885  The  greatest  enthusiasm  seeondeu  his  efforts; 
he  was  tried  for  libel  on  account  of  statements  money,  clothing,  and  provisions  to  a  largo 
in  his  paper  against  the  local  government  of  amount  were  contribut<Al ;  and  Howe  hastened 
Halifax,  but  acquitted,  immediately  after  which  back  to  Greece  as  soon  as  a  vessel  could  be  pro- 
all  the  magistrates  of  that  town  resigned.  This  cured  to  carry  these  supplies.  He  superintended 
became  the  signal  of  an  increased  agitation  for  the  distribution  personally,  establishing  depots 
the  reforms  which  had  long  been  advocated  by  at  convenient  places.  lie  obtained  from  the 
Mr.  Howe,  who  insisted  upon  incorporation  acts  government  a  tract  of  land  on  tlio  isthmus  of 
for  the  cities  of  the  Britisn  provinces,  which  up  Corinth,  where  he  established  a  colony,  most 
to  that  time  were  all  governed  by  magistrates  of  the  means  for  which  enterprise  camo  from 
who  held  their  conmaission  from  the  crown,  and  America.  Dr.  Howe  united  in  his  person  the 
were  entirely  independent  of  popular  control,  functions  of  governor,  legislator,  clerk,  con- 
In  1889  he  was  challenged  by  John  0.  Haliburton,  stable,  and  commander-in-chief  of  tlic  military, 
son  of  the  chief  justice,  for  words  spoken  in  do-  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  took  the  swamp  fever, 
bate.  The  duel  was  fought  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  the 
Mr.  Howe  receiving  his  adversary's  fire  and  spring  of  1830.  He  visited  Switzerland,  was 
discharging  hb  pistol  in  the  air.  In  1840  he  in  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  July,  witness- 
became  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet,  ed  in  Brussels  the  revolution  which  separated 
and  soon  afterward  the  old  system  which  he  Belgium  from  Holland,  in  the  winter  of  1831 
had  attacked  and  exposed  was  abolished,  and  attended  lectures  in  Paris,  and  in  the  followinc 
Halifax  received  a  municipal  charter.  Mr.  summer  returned  to  the  United  Statcf>.  He  had 
Howe  has  been  a  member  of  the  provincial  aome  negotiations  about  taking  charge  of  the 
parliament  for  over  20  years.  He  has  officiated  colony  of  Liberia,  but  tliey  fell  through.  In  the 
on  several  occasions  as  colonial  agent  in  Great  autumn  of  the  same  yearlie  became  interested 
and  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  gov-  in  the  project  for  establishing  an  institution  for 
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the  blind  in  Boston.    He  accepted  the  charge  French  vessels  of  soperior  force,  which  were  car- 

of  it,  and  embarked  at  once  for  Europe,  to  ac*  rying  troone  and  ammnnition  to  the  pretender 

qnire  the  necessary  information  and  engage  in  S^tlano.    For  this  exploit  he  was  made  a 

teachers,  visiting  the  schools  of  France  and  post-Hsaptain.    In  1755  he  joined  Admiral  Bos* 

England  for  this   purpose.     liThile   in  Paris  cawen^s  fleet  under  orders  to  follow  the  Frendi 

he  was  made  president  of  the  Polish  com-  armament  designed  for  Louisbur^  and  with  his 

mittee,  and  undertook  to  cany  and  distrib-  ship,  the  Dunkirk,  captured  off  Newfoundland 

ute  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  detachment  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  the  former  a  64  gun  ship, 

of  the  Polish  army  which  had  crossed  into  an  action  which  helped  to  precipitate  the  7 

Prussia.    In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  was  years'  war.    He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 

arrested  and  imprisoned  for  about  6  weeks  by  the  destruction  of  Cherbourg  and  the  rescue 

the  Prussian  government.    He  was  then  liber-  of  the  retreating  British  rear  ffuard  at  St  Oast, 

ated,  and  escorted  over  the  French  frontier  by  and  in  June,  1759,  aided  Admiral  Hawke  in 

night    In  1832  the  institution  for  the  blind  defeating  the  French  squadron  under  Oonflana 

was  put  in  operation,  and  it  has  been  under  the  at  Quit^ron  bay.    Returning  to  England,  be 

charge  of  Dr.  Howe  ever  since.    His  greatest  was  publicly  complimented  by  George  II.,  and 

achievement  in  this  institution  is  the  education  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  obtained  a  seat 

of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf  and  blind  mute,  at  the  admiralty  board.    In  1765  he  was  ap- 

(See  Bbidomak,  Lauba.)  Dr.  Howe  has  invent-  pointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  entered 

ed  an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  has  also  organ-  parliament  for  Dartmouth.    Five  years  later  he 

ized  a  school  for  idiots.    In  politics  he  has  been  was  promoted  to  be  rear  admiral  of  the  blue, 

for  many  years  prominent  in  the  anti-slavery  and  conmianded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 

party  in  Massachusetts.     In  1846  he  was  the  In  1776  he  sailed  for  North  America  with  the 

free  soil  candidate  for  representative  to  con-  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  as  Joint 

Seas  from  the  Boston  district,  in  opposition  to  commissioner  with  his  brother  for  restorinff 

r.  Winthrop,  who  was  elected.    Dr.  Howe  is  peace.    In  the  latter  capacity  he  made  several 

the  author  of  a  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek  attempts  to  secure  a  peaceful  adiustment  of 

Eevolution"  (1  vol.  8vo.,  New  York,  1828). —  the  strife  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 

Julia  Wabd,  an  American  poetess,  wife  of  the  country,  and  expressed  sorrow  at  his  want  of 

preceding,  bom  in  New  York,  May  27,  1819.  success,  having,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary, 

She  was  carefully  educated  under  the  superin-  come  to  America  "  as  a  mediator,  not  as  a  de- 

tendence  of  her  father,  Samuel  Ward,  and  the  stroyer."    He  was  variously  employed  against 

range  of  her  studies  and  of  her  reading  was  the  American  forces  for  two  years,  and  in  Aug. 

much  wider  than  is  u^ual  with  young  girls  of  1778,  had  an  indecisive  encounter  with  a  supe- 

her  age.    At  an  early  age  she  wrote  plays  and  rior  French  fleet  under  Count  D^Estaing,  off  the 

poems,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  were  pub-  coast  of  Rhode  Island,  both  fleets  being  much 

tished.    In  1843  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Howe,  shattered  by  a  severe  storm.    In  Apri^  178^ 

and  immediately  accompanied  him  upon  an  he  was  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 

extended  tour  in  Europe.     Upon  her  return  title  of  Viscount  Howe,  having  since  1758  borne 

she  lived  some  years  in  Boston,  prosecuting  the  Irish  title  of  the  same  grade,  inherited  from 

her  studies  in  spite  of  household  occupations  his  brother,  who  was  killed  at  Ticonderoga.    In 

and  the  care  of  her  children,  but  publishmg  no-  the  latter  part  of  1782  he  succeeded,  agmnst 

thing.    In  1850  she  >isited  Europe  again,  and  overwhelming  odds,  in  bringing  into  the  harbor 

remained  absent  about  14  months,  a  considera-  of  Gibraltar  the  fleet  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gen. 

bio  portion  of  this  period  being  passed  in  Rome.  Eliott,  then  besieged  there  by  the  combined 

After  her  return  she  published  in  1854  a  smaU  French  and  Spanish  forces.    For  these  and  pre- 

volume  of  poems  called  "Passion  Flowers."  vious  services  he  was,  in  Aug.  1788,  created 

Two  years  later  appeared  her  second  volume.  Earl  and  Baron  Howe  of  Langar.    In  1790  he 

"  Words  for  the  Hour.".    A  play  by  her,  called  was  put  in  command  of  the  channel  fleet    On 

"The  World's  Own,"  was  brought  out  in  the  June  1,  1794,  he  gained  a  victory  over  fbe 

winter  of  1855-'6,  and  afterward  published.  In  French  off  the  western  coast  of  France,  captnr- 

1858  she  published  "  Hippolytus,"  a  tragedy,  ing  7  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  6  were  safely 

During  the  winter  of  1868-'9  she  accompanied  brought  into  Portsmouth  harbor.    For  this  ex* 

her  husband  on  a  trip  to  Cuba,  of  which  she  has  ploit  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 

published  an  animated  account.  the  king,  who  visited  his  ship,  the  Queen  Ohar^ 

HOWE,  RicHABD,  earl,  a  British  admiral,  bom  lotte,  presented  him  with  a  valuable  sword  and 

in  1725,  died  Aug.  5, 1799.    He  was  the  2d  son  gold  chain,  to  which  was  appended  a  medal 

of  Emanuel  Scrope  Howe,  Viscount  Howe  in  the  commemorative  of  the  occasion.    In  the  sao- 

peerage  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  ceeding  year  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet, 

whence  at  the  age  of  14  he  went  on  board  the  Sev-  the  chief  distinction  in  the  British  navy,  and  in 

em,  then  fitting  out  to  join  the  squadron  under  1797  a  knight  of  the  garter.    His  last  important 

Anson,  destinea  to  operate  against  the  Pacific  service  was  the  suppression  of  tiie  dangerous  mn- 

coast  of  Spanish  South  America.  Hewaspromot-  tiny  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead  in  1797.    Shortly 

ed  in  1745  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  the  afterward  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him 

same  year,  in  command  of  the  sloop  Baltimore,  to  reUre  from  active  duty,  and  he  died  of  an  at- 

Mded  the  Greyhound  ingate  in  defeating  two  taok  of  the  gout.    In  person  Lord  Howe  was 
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tdl  and  wen  proportioned,  of  a  grim  and  eyen  career  of  an  author  when  he  was  married  in 
forbidding  expression  of  oonntenance,  and  so  1828  to  Miss  ICarj  Botham,  also  a  Friend.    In 
swarthy  of  complexion  that  he  was  fiuniliarly  the  same  year  the  two  published  ^The  Forest 
called  by  the  sailors  Black  Diok.    His  coolness.  lOnstrel  and  other  Poems,**  their  joint  prodnc- 
courage,  and  impartiality  inyariably  inspired  tion,  and  for  several  years  the  husband  and  wife 
confi&noe  in  his  men,  among  whom,  notwith-  cooperated  in  their  literary  labors.    In  1881 
standing  a  natoral  reserve  of  manner  and  strict  Mr.  Howitt  published  his  *^  Book  of  the  Sea- 
notions  of  discipline,  he  was  popular.    In  par-  sons,*'  his  exclusive  production.    Its  popularity, 
Bament  Walpole  says  he  was  **  silent  as  a  rock,"  however,  was  eclipsed  bv  that  of  the  ^^Popular 
exoept  when  naval  affiurs  were  under  discussion.  History  of  Priestcraft,"  publbhed  two  years 
when  he  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point    He  later,  whidi  went  through  9  or  10  large  editions, 
left  a  daughter  who  inherited  his  baronial  and  so  recommended  him  to  the  dissenters  and 
honors,  and  is  now  represented  in  the  British  reformers  of  Nottingham,  of  which* he  was  then 
peerage  by  his  grandson,  Richard  Curzon-Howe,  a  resident,  that  he  was  made  one  of  its  alder- 
who  was  in  1821  created  Earl  Howe.    A  me-  men.     Disliking  the  publicity  attached  to  his 
moir  of  Lord  Howe,  firom  his  journals  and  pa-  office,  he  removed  to  a  auiet  village  in  Surrey, 
pers,  has  been  published  by  Sir  John  Barrow  where  he  wrote  *^  Rural  Life  of  England  "  (2 
(8va,  London,  1888). — Gkosob  Augustus,  eld-  vols.  8vo.,  1887) ;  "  Colonization  and  Ohristian- 
CBtbrotheroftheprecediQg,bom  in  1724,  served  ity"  (8to.,  1888),   the  publication  of  which 
m  brigadier-general  in  the  first  American  war,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  India  so- 
commanded  6,000  British  troops  which  arrived  dety  ;    the  **  Boy's   Country  Book**  (12mo., 
at  Halifax  in  July,  1757,  and  fell  at  Tioonderoga.  1889) ;  and  the  first  series  of  ''  Visits  to  Re- 
Jnly  5,  1768.    In  him,  it  was  said, ''the  soul  markable  Places"  (8vo.,  1889).    In  1840  he  re- 
ef the  army  seemed  to  expire."    The  general  moved  to  Heidelberg  for  the  education  of  his 
court  of  Massachusetts  granted  £250  for  a  mon-  children,  and  during  a  residence  of  two  years  in 
mnent,  which  that  province  caused  to  be  erect-  Germany  published  the  ''Student  Life  of  Ger- 
cd  to  his  memory  m  Westminster  abbey. — Sa  many"  (8vo.,  1841),  a  translation  of  a  work 
WnxiAM,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  British  written  for  him  by  Dr.  Cornelius;   "German 
general,  oommander-in-chiefofthe  British  forces  Experiences,  addressed  to  the  Eufflish"  (8vo., 
bi  America  from  1775  to  1778,  died  in  1814.  1844).  and  "Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Ger- 
He  commanded  the  light  infantry  under  Wolfe  many"  (8vo.,  1842\    Atler  his  return  to  Eog- 
In  the  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  (1759).  land  he  resumed  his  active  literary  life,  and 
He  landed  in  Boston  in  May,  1775,  as  successor  published    "  The    Aristocracy    of    England" 
cf  Gen.  Gage,  retired  to  Halifax  after  the  evao-  (12mo.,  1846) ;    "  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
nation  of  Umt  town,  defeated  the  Americans  on  British    Poets"    (2    vols.    8vo.,    IS4T};    the 
Lcmg  ishmd,  Aug.  27,  1776,  took  possession  of  "Year   Book   of  the  Country;"  "The    Hall 
Few  York,  Sept  15,  directed  the  movements  in  and  the  Hamlet"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847) ;  and  a 
the  Jerseys  and  in  Pennsylvania,  repelled  the  variety  of  novels  and  juvenile  talcs.    In  1846 
American  attack  at  Germantown,  Oct.  4, 1777,  he  became  part  proprietor  of  the  "  People's 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  Mny,  Journal,"  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  inter- 
1778,  and  soon  after  returned  to  England.    Lee  ests  of  the  working  class.    Having  lost  mon- 
characterized  him  as  '^  the  most  indolent  of  ey  in  the  enterprise,  he  established  ^^  llowitt^a 
mortids."  Journal,"  a  weekly   publication,  which,  after 

HOWELL,  Jamm,  an  English  author,  bom  going  through  8  volumes  (8vo.,  1847-9),  waa 
Bear  Brecknock,  Wdes,  in  1596,  died  in  1666.  purchased  and  merged  in  the  '^People's  Jour- 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  and  nal."  Both  are  now  extinct  In  1852  Mr. 
passed  many  years  on  the  continent,  as  a  mer-  Howitt  visited  Australia,  and  spent  many  montha 
cantOe  agent,  as  travelling  tutor,  or  in  a  diplo-  in  the  gold  region,  where  in  company  with  his 
matic  capacitv.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  clerk  two  sons  he  dug  for  gold.  His  ^^I^nd,  Labor, 
to  the  council  at  Whitehall,  but  after  the  break-  and  Gold  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855),  published  on  his 
ing  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  thrown  into  the  return  to  England,  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
Fleet,  where  he  languished  until  after  the  death  his  adventures.  He  has  since  written  some 
of  Charles  L  After  the  restoration  he  was  ap-  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  convicts 
pointed  historiographer  royal,  an  office  which  to  infant  colonies.  Among  his  other  works 
oc  retained  until  his  death.  Howell^s  pnblica-  are :  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  of  the  Mill " 
tions  number  about  40,  the  greater  part  as  well  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1844) ;  ^'  Stories  of  English  Life," 
as  the  best  of  them  being  in  prose,  llis  I^istohB  written  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  and  pub- 
Ho-Eliarur,  or  "  Familiar  Letters,"  first  printed  lished  in  Bohn's  *'  Illustrated  Library"  (8vo., 
in  1645-'55,  and  of  which  many  editions  have  1853);  and  translations  of  HothAus^s  ''Wander- 
appeared,  was  the  second  published  collection  ings  of  a  Journeyman  Tailor"  (8vo.,  1844),  and 
of  epistolary  literature  in  the  English  language.  Ennemoser^s  "  Natural  History  of  Magic"  (2  » 

HOWITT,  WiLUAM,  an  English  author,  bom  vols.  12mo.,  1854),  the  latter  for  Bohn's  "Sci- 

it  Heanor,  I)erbyshire,  in  1795.    His  parents  entific  Library."  He  has  also  projected  a  life  of 

were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends.    Upon  George  Fox,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  a  '^  His- 

Icaving  school  he  devoted  a  number  of  ^ears  to  tory  of  England,"  which  is  published  in  weekly 

ratding  and  study,  and  waa  meditating  the  nnmbera  to  the  amount  of  100,000  copies,  and 
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whiob  will  probably  employ  bim  for  several  diameter  than  that  of  the  boro  of  the  piece 
years  to  come.  He  and  hb  wife  have  become  be-  where  the  ball  or  shell  is  received, 
lievers  in  spiritoalism,  in  snpport  of  which  they  HOWTH,  Hnx  of,  a  peninsola  of  Ireland, 
have  pnUished  statements. — ^Mast  Bothah;  oo.  of  Dnblin,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Dub- 
wife  of  the  preceding,  an  English  authoress,  bora  lin  bay.  It  is  a  rocky  and  picturesque  eleva- 
in  Uttoxeter  about  1804.  She  is  descended  on  tion,  rising  to  the  height  of  563  feet,  8  m.  long 
the  father's  side  from  an  ancient  family  of  Friends,  and  2  m.  broad,  having  at  its  extremity  a  ligfat- 
and  her  life,  until  her  marriage  with  William  house.  Howth  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
Howitt,  was  passed  in  retirement  Since  then  family  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  descendants  of  its 
her  history  has  been  nearly  identical  with  that  Anglo-Norman  conquerors.  On  June  1,  1858, 
of  her  husband,  in  conjunction  with  whom  she  a  submarine  telegraph  was  laid  from  Howth  to 
published  her  earliest  works,  and  whom  she  has  Holyhead.  A  harbor  of  52  acres  has  been  formed 
accompanied  in  all  his  travels,  except  to  Aus-  by  government  at  Howth  at  a  cost  of  £500,000. 
tralia.  While  the  family  were  domiciled  in  HOTLE,  Edmund,  an  English  writer  on 
Germany  she  cultivated  the  German,  Swedish,  games,  born  in  1672,  died  in  1769.  So  gener- 
and  Danish  languages  and  literature,  and  to  ally  is  his  principal  work  accepted  as  authority 
her  studies  in  the  two  latter  we  are  indebted  in  card  playing,  that  *^  according  to  Hoyle"  has 
for  translations  of  the  best  works  of  Frederika  become  a  proverb.  There  have  been  a  great 
Bremer  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  which  many  editions  of  his  book,  among  the  lat^  of 
gained  neat  popularity  in  England  and  the  which  are  '*  Hoyle^s  Games,  Improved  and  En- 
United  States.  Her  published  writings  of  all  larged  by  G.  H."  (London,  1858),  and  "  Hoyle^ 
kinds  are  probably  as  numerous  as  those  of  Games  made  Familiar,'*  by  EidrahTrebor  (Lon- 
her  husband.     In  1847  an  edition  of  her  poems  don,  1855). 

was  published  under  the  title  of  ^^  Ballaos  and  HOTT,  Gen.  Epaphras,  an  American  his- 

other  Poems,"  and  since  that  time  she  has  torical  and  antiquarian  writer,  born  in  Deerfield, 

been  a  steady  contributor  of  fugitive  pieces  in  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1765,  died  there,  Feb.  8,  1850. 

prose  and  verse  to  a  variety  of  periodicals.    Her  Much  of  bis  life  was  passed  in  perfecting  the 

first  novel,   "  Wood  Leighton*'  (8  vols.  8vo.,  volunteer  and  militia  systems  of  the  country. 

1886),  which,  in  contrast  to  the  ordinary  works  He  published  **  Military  Instructions,"  "  Cavalry 

of  fiction  of  the  day,  sought  to  establish  an  in-  Discipline,"  and  a  valuable  historical  work  en- 

terest  in  the  aspects  of  country  life,  met  with  a  titled  *^ Antiquarian  Researches;"  beside  which 

deeided  success.    Her  stories  for  children  have  he  left  completed  with  maps  for  publication  a 

passed  through  many  editions,  and  the  series  work  to  be  entitled  ^  Bnrgoyne^s  Campaigns," 

endtled  ^' Tales  for  the  People  and  theur  Chil-  and  had  partially  finished  a  history  of  the  Frendi 

dren,"  addressed  to  the  laboring  classes  and  in-  and  Indian  wars.    He  held  many  civil  as  well 

tended  to  illustrate  the  dignity  of  labor,  is  very  as  military  offices,  among  the  latter  that  of 

popular  in  England.     Her  studies  in  Scandi-  minor-general  in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts^ 

navian  literature  led  her  to  compile,  in  conjuno-  and  received  an  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  army 

tion  with  her  husband,  a  **  History  of  the  Lit-  under  Gen.  Washington,  which  circumstances 

erature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe"  (2  compelled  him  to  decline, 

vols.  8vo.,  1852),  including  specimens  in  prose  HOTT,  Ralph,  an  American  clergyman  and 

and  verse. — Axna  Mabt,  a  daughter  of  William  poet,  bom  in  New  York  in  1810.    His  earlier 

and  Mary  Howitt,  has  of  late  years  appeared  life  was  passed  in  the  country,  on  Long  island, 

before  the  public  both  as  artist  and  author.  After  receiving  a  good  education,  he  was  for 

Her  **  Art  Student  in  Munich"  (2  vols.  8vo^  some  years  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and 

1853)  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  truest  pictures  afterward  became  well  known  as  a  teacher,  and 

of  German  domestic  life  recently  published,  as  a  contributor  to  several  magazines  and  news- 

Her  *'  School  of  Life,"  first  published  in  the  papers.    Having  studied  theology,  he  was  or- 

'*  London  Ulustrated  Magazine  of  Art,"  records  dalned  presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

her  experience  as  an  artist.    In  1859  she  married  church  in  1842,  and  in  1846  became  rector  of 

Mr.  A-  A.  Watts,  son  of  the  poet  of  that  name.  the  church  of  the  (rood  Shepherd,  organised  in 

HOWITZER  (Germ.  Eauhit2e\  a  form  of  consequence  of  his  arduous  missionary  labors, 

ordnance,  attached  to  a  carriage  and  used  in  His  principal  works  are :  **  The  Channt  of  JAi^ 

field  service  for  throwing  shells;  first  made  in  and  other  Poems"  (1st  part,  New  York,  1844; 

Germany,  after  the  intn^uction  of  the  mortar,  2d  part,  1845);  "Sketches  of  Life  and  Land- 

and  improved  by  the  Dutch  and  English.    How-  scape,"  a  new  edition  of  which,  with  additions, 

itzers  are  short  and  light,  especially  adapted  for  was  published  in  1858,  the  proceeds  of  whose 

mountain  and  active  service  in  the  field.    Com-  sale  were  devoted  to  the   rebuilding  of  his 

pared  with  the  24-pounder  gun  of  18j^  calibers,  church,  destroyed  by  a  tornado, 

which  in  the  English  service  weighs  48  cwt  and  HCACA,  a  Peruvian  word,  signifying  thing 

is  charged  with  8  lbs.  of  powder,  the  24-pound-  sacred,  a  temple,  sepulchre,  or  any  thing  wonder- 

er  howitzer  weighs  12 j^  owt,  and  is  charged  ful,  applied  particularly  to  the  monticular  tombs, 

with  2\i  lbs.  of  powder.     So  the  8-inch  shell  sepulchral  mounds,  or  cairns  of  distinguished 

gun  of  18  calibers  weighs  65  cwt.,  and  the  8-  personages.    Among  the  Peruvians  all  histori- 

inch  howitzer  only  20  cwt    Chambers  are  pro-  cal  persons,  remarkable  for  their  inventions,  or 

vided  for  the  reception  of  the  cartridge  of  less  for  having  in  any  way  ameliorated  the  oondl- 
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Uoa  of  mankiiidf  were  tbe  redpients  of  a  eer*  HUASTEOAB,  or  Guasticaa,  the  naiso  of 

tain  kind  of  hero  worshijp,  generaDj  locaL  Few  an  intereeting  aboriginal  family  which^  at  the 

if  any  had  templet,  their  uirinee  behig  gener-  time  of  the  discovery,  occupied  the  countiy 

idlj  their  tomba,  called  huaeas.    The  Pemyiana  aronnd  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco  river  in  Hex* 

made  Bacrifices  to  the  huacaa,  which  were  sup-  ioo.   They  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same  language 

poeed  to  respond  to  petitions  and  questions  withthe  people  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  Guate- 

aapported  by  appropriate  offerings  made  in  a  mala  generally,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 

proper  spirit    The  inner  chambers  of  these  been  an  of&hoot  or  colony.    According  to  tra- 

oracnlar  tombs  were  sometimes  inhabited  by  ditiou,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco 

Sriests ;  and  generally  they  aeem  to  have  been  by  sea  from  the  eastward,  and  there  have  not 
evices  whereby  an  inferior  class  of  priests  ob-  been  wanting  fanciful  writers  who  have  sought 
tained  their  support.  A  Frenchman  established  to  identify  them  with  the  PhoDuicians  or  Car- 
himself  in  one  near  Limatamba,  with  great  sue-  thaffinians.  They  were  dressed,  says  Torque- 
oess,  as  late  as  1578,  when  he  was  taken  out  mada,  in  flowing  robes,  like  tbe  Turks,  whicli 
and  burned  by  the  inquisition.  Nearly  every  exposed  the  throat,  and  had  short  ana  broad 
one  of  the  huacas  of  a  district  or  province  had  sleeves.  They  were  industrious  and  peaceablCi 
peculiar  attributes,  and  was  consulted  forspe-  and  when  they  penetrated  into  the  country,  they 
dal  obiects  by  a  particular  class  of  persons,  did  so  without  collision  with  the  people  whom 
The  silver  workers  of  a  district  had  their  they  found  in  occupation.  They  finallv  reached 
huaca,  the  potters  theirs,  &c,  8ome  were  of  Tdha,  and  afterward  Cholula,  where  they  erect- 
neat  extent,  and  erected  over  the  remains  of  ed  a  great  temple,  the  remains  of  which  are 
(he  incas,  who  were  entitled  to  divine  honors  visible  to  this  day  in  the  form  of  the  great 
after  death,  and  over  the  chie&  of  provinces,  pyramid  of  Cholula.  At  their  head  was  a  per- 
In  accordance  with  an  invariable  custom,  the  sonage,  combining  the  offices  of  priest  and  law- 
wealth  of  these  high  personages  was  buried  with  gi^^r.  named  Quetzalcoatl,  who,  after  a  life  of 
theuL  As  a  consequence,  the  violation  of  their  benencenoe,  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
tombs  was  commence  soon  after  the  conauest,  Guatemala,  where  he  went,  as  he  said,  to  visit 
and  was  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards  with  all  the  the  seats  of  hb  ancestors.  Both  Quetzalcoatl 
seal  and  energy  that  avarice  inspires.  From  and  his  followers  were  great  artificers,  skilled 
aome  of  them  vast  treasures  were  taken.  A  in  catting  precious  stones  and  working  gold 
Mngle  huaca  among  the  ruins  of  Chimu,  near  and  silver,  and  were  called  Tultecatl,  a  name 
tbe  port  of  Truxillo  in  Peru,  opened  in  1568  by  which  came  to  signify  architects  or  skilful 
one  Garcia  Gutierrez  of  Toledo,  afforded  so  men,  and  in  our  days  has  been  corrupted  into 
large  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver,  that  he  paid  Toltec  QuetzalcoaU  (a  Mexican  name,  signify- 
85,547  castellanos  of  gold,  as  the  royal  5th,  mto  ing  literally  feathered  serpent,  or  serpent  deco- 
the  treasury  of  TruxiUo.  But  he  did  not  obtain  rated  with  the  plumes  of  the  quetzal  or  trogan 
the  whole  of  it,  for  in  1592  it  was  again  opened,  reiplenden$)  was  adored  by  the  Cholulons  alter 
and  47,020  castellanos  of  gold  paid  into  the  his  death  or  departure  as  a  god,  and  temples  or 
treasury,  in  the  form  of  tlie  royal  5th.  So  it  altars  wore  raised  to  him  in  other  parts  uf  the 
seems  that  not  less  than  677,600  castellanos  of  Mexican  empire.  The  probability,  dcaucible  from 
gold,  equal  to  $931,000,  were  taken  from  this  concurrent  traditions  and  establishcHl  philolo- 
•ingle  huaca.  The  name  huaca,  as  applied  to  gical  and  other  facts,  seems  to  be  that  a  colony 
aboriginal  graves,  gradually  became  extended  to  urom  Yucatan  or  Chiapas,  perhaps  Uie  remnants 
the  provinces  a4iacent  to  Peru  on  the  north,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nachan  or  Polouquc,  emi- 
where  they  were  also  found  to  contain  more  or  grated  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco, 
lees  of  treasure.  Ilerrara  informs  us  that  in  the  whence  they  spread  to  the  place  called  Tulha, 
ancient  province  of  Zenu,  a  little  to  the  south-  and  afterward,  under  their  elective  or  hered- 
ward  of  Chagres,  ^^  the  Spaniards  found  abun-  itary  leader,  who  combined  the  characters  of 
dance  of  graves,  some  of  them  so  ancient  that  **  prophet,  priest,  and  king,"  to  Cholula.  Leav* 
they  were  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  within  ing  his  people  there,  and  acting  perhaps  under 
them  was  found  an  immense  (quantity  of  gold,  the  pressure  of  hostile  neighbors,  this  leader 
beside  what  the  Indians  liad  taken  out.^'  subsequently  returned  to  lIuehue-ToUan,  or  the 
Lately  the  name  has  become  familiar  in  connec-  old-old  Tolha,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  some- 
tlon  with  certain  Indian  graves  in  the  district  where  in  Central  America.  The  name  Quetzal- 
of  Chiriqui,  province  of  Veraguos,  whence  a  va-  coatl  is  only  a  translation  into  the  Mexican 
riety  of  golden  ornaments  and  images  have  been  language  of  Cuculcan,  the  name  of  the  corre- 
obtainod  by  Americans  and  local  adventurers,  sponding  demi-god  of  the  Central  American  na- 
It  seems  that  the  accounts  given  of  tliese  dis-  tions.  It  should  be  explained,  however,  that 
ooveries  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  tlie  the  designation  of  Quetzalcoatl,  like  that  of 
graves  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  rich  as  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians,  was  probably 
they  were  represented  in  the  statements  at  first  borne  by  a  succession  of  priestly  and  political 
made.  The  various  articles  found  in  them  coin-  functionaries,  and  that  a  number  of  such  chief- 
eide  exactlv  in  character  with  those  which  Co-  tains  intervened  between  the  landing  of  the 
lombus  and  his  followers  describe  as  in  common  Huastecas  at  Panuco  and  the  final  departure 
use  among  the  Indians  whom  they  enooantered  of  the  ultimate  Quetzalcoatl  for  the  *^  land  of 
on  the  coast  of  Veragoas.  hla  &then,*'    The  liuastecat  of  Panooo  were 
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tedneed  under  Uie  Azteo  or  Mexksan  anthoritj  health  and  eyesight,  and  he  was  taken  to  Paris 

byNetzahaaloojotzin.kingofTezoaco,  inl440.  fbr  medical  treatment.    His  health  was  soon 

A  grammar  and  brief  vocabnlary  of  their  Ian-  restored,  bat  the  disease  of  his  eyes  was  pro- 

ffoage  was  published  by  the  padre  Tapia  Zentino  nonnced.  incnrable,  and  he  soon  after  became 

U1I767,  in  the  appendix  of  which  he  recounts  a  totally  blind.    Fortunately  before  that  time  he 

nmnber  of  their  superstitious  practices,  which  had  won  the  affections  of  a  young  lady,  Mile, 

are   coincident   with   those  still  perpetuated  Lullin,  who,  notwithstanding  his  mi^ortnne^ 

among  Uie  Indians  of  Guatemala.     Various  and  against  the  remonstrances  of  her  parents^ 

sculptured  statues  or  monoliths  of  stone  have  willingly  married  him,  and  until  the  close  of  his 

been  found  on  the  Rio  Panuco,  which  also  sus-  life  was  unremitting  in  Iter  devotion  to  him. 

tain  a  certain  relationship  with  those  of  Central  Being  left  by  his  father  in  comfortable  ciroum* 

America,  whence  it  may  now  be  considered  as  stances,  he  forthwith  resumed  his  investigations 

established  that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  in  natural  science,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his 

cidled  Mencan  civilization  was  derived.  wife,  and  a  faithful  attendant  named  Bumens^ 

HUBBARD,  William,  an  American  divine  who  ultimately  became  his  reader  and  aman- 

and  historian,  bom  in  England  in  1621,  died  in  uensis.    He  had  previously  ^ven  much  atten- 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  Sept.  14, 1704.    He  was  grad-  tion  to  the  habits  of  bees,  and  believing  that 

uated  at  Harvard  college  in  1642,  and  was  or-  many  of  the  statements  of  R^umur  ajidBoii- 

dained  about  1 656  as  minister  at  Ipswich,  where  Bet  on  the  subject  were  erroneous,  he  proceeded, 

he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  attendanli 

lie  is  the  author  of  ^^  A  Narrative  of  the  to  make  a  vast  number  of  orig^al  ohservations^ 

Troubles  with  the  Indians  from  1607  to  1677,  which,  having  been  digested  and  systematically 

with  a  Discourse"  (4to.,  Boston,  1677),  the  map  arranged  by  him,  were  first  published  in  his 

accompanying  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  Lettres  d  Oh,  Bonnet  (1792).    The  work  was 

executed  in  America;  he  left  also  in  manuscript  reprinted  in  1796,  and  again  in  1814^  under  the 

a  general  history  of  New  England,  for  which  the  tiUe  of  Nbuvelles  observations  sur  les  c^eilUi, 

colony  paid  him  jB50,  and  which  has  been  con-  both  times  with  important  additions.    The  lasl 

suited  with  advantage  by  Mather,  Hutchinson,  edition  contained  his  Memoire  $ur  V^rigine  de 

Holmes,  and  other  American  historians  and  an-  la  cire^  in  preparing  which  he  was  assisted  "bj 

nalists.    It  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts  his  son,  Pierre  Huber.  The  impregnation  of  the 

historical  society  in  1815  (8vo.,  Cambridge).  queen  bee,  and  many  other  important  facts  in 

HUBBARDTON,  a  township  of  Rutland  co.,  the  economy  of  the  hee  hive,  were  first  made 
Yt.,  noted  for  a  battle  between  the  British  and  known  in  thia  work,  which  from  its  intrinsie 
Americans,  July  7,  1777^  The  American  army  merits,  as  well  as  the  unusual  cireumstanoes 
under  Oen.  St.  Clair  having  been  forced  to  under  which  it  was  prepared,  made  Hubert 
evacuate  Ticonderoga,  July  6,  their  main  body  name  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  whieh 
marched  through  Hubbard  ton  to  Castleton,  for  geperal  information  on  the  subject  has  nevw 
leaving  a  rear  guard  of  1,000  half  equipped  men  been  superseded.  Subsequentiy,  with  the  00- 
under  Cols.  Warner,  Francis,  and  Haile,  to  wait  operation  of  Senebier,  he  produced  a  Memoire 
at  Hubbardton  for  the  stragglers.  Here  on  the  iur  Vinjluenee  de  Voir  et  des  ditene^tuhstcmoe^ 
following  morning  they  were  overtaken  by  gazeuue  dans  la  germination  de$  differenies 
about  double  their  number  of  British  command-  plantes  (Geneva,  1801).  He  endured  his  blind- 
ed by  Gren.  Eraser.  The  battle  began  at  7  A.  M.  ness  with  patience  and  cheerfulness^  and  to  the 
The  impetuous  charge  of  the  Americans  at  first  close  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  his  favor- 
forced  the  enemy  to  give  way,  but  they  soon  ite  scientific  studies.  His  son  Pierre,  who  in- 
formed again,  while  at  the  same  time  Col.  herited  much  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cu}tiT»> 
Francis  was  mortally  wounded,  his  men  fell  tion  of  natural  science,  published  a  number  of 
back,  and  Gen.  Riedesel  appeared  on  the  field  valuable  papers  on  ants,  butterfliess  bees,  &e^ 
with  a  heavy  reenforcemont  for  the  British.  He  d^ed  in  1840. 

This  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  Warner  HIjBNER,  Joseph  Alexander,  an  Austrian 

was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  80  of  his  men  diplomatist  of  plebeian  origin,  borii  in  Vienna, 

killed  and  294  wounded  and  prisoners,  while  Nov.  26,  1811,  was  educated  at  the  nniversi^ 

the  British  acknowledged  a  loss  of  188  killed  there,  and  was  patronized  by  Metternich,  who 

and  wounded,  or,  according  to  Ethan  Allen,  of  in  1833  employed  him  in  the  state  paper  office. 

800.    Col.  Haile  withdrew  from  the  field  with  Having  shown  some  ability  and  much  loyalty  for 

800  men  without  coming  into  action,  but  was  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  various  consular  and 

subsequently  made  prisoner.     He   demanded  diplomatic  capacities,  he  was  intrusted  in  March, 

a  court  martial  to  investigate  the  charge  of  1849,  with  a  mission  to  Paris,  and  appointed  In 

oowardice  brought  against  him,  but  died  in  cap-  September  extraordinary  ambassador.    In  1868 

tivity  before  it  could  be  held.    A  monument  on  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron.    He  signed 

the  battle  field  was  inaugurated  July  7,  1859.  the  treaty  of  Paris,  March  80,  1856,  and  was 

HUBER,  Franqois,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  bom  in  formally  accredited  as  Austrian  envoy  at  the 

Geneva,  July  2,  1750,  died  in  Lausanne,  Dec.  court  of  Napoleon  IH.  on  May  23.    Hisunfavor- 

21, 1831.    At  15  years  of  age  a  too  close  devo-  able  reception  by  the  emperor  on  New  Years* 

tion  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  day,  1859,  was  the  signal  of  the  rupture  between 

he  had  £»llowed  from  childhood,  affected  hia  France  and  Austria,  and  of  the  Italian  war. 
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Htlluier  withdrew  from  Paris  in  the  Mowing  Their  only  goides  were  a  map  and  a  oompaai. 

■pring ;  and  in  Jul j  he  was  appointed  Austrian  At  night  they  slept  in  tents,  and  their  food  dnr- 

amhiMsador  in  Rome.  ing  18  mon&s  was  generally  confined  to  tea 

HOBNEB,  Kabl,  a  German  pidnter,  bom  in  and  a  little  meaL    After  a  few  days*  Jonmey 

Kdnigsbera  in  1814.    He  is  a  disciple  of  the  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Tolon-noor,  where 

Dnsseldorf  school,  and  excels  in  genre  pictures  they  completed  their  ontfit.    At  the  lai^  new 

of  a  reformatory  tendency.     Several  of  his  town  of  Cha^n-konren  they  crossed  the  Hoang- 

works  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States,  ho  river  and  entered  the  sandy  steppes  of  the 

HOBNER,  Rudolph  Juuus  Bknxo,  a  Ger-  Ortons  country,  where  they  suffered  for  want 

man  historical  painter,  born  in  Prussian  Silesia  of  water  and  forage.   While  crossing  this  desert, 

inl806,  studied  in  Berlin  under  Schadow,  and  fol-  hearing  that  a  lama  of  the  Buddhist  convent 

lowed  his  master  to  DOsseldorf  in  company  with  or  lamasery  of  Rache-chnrin  was  to  cut  himself 

Hildebrand  and  Lessing.    Among  his  earlier  open,  take  out  his  entrails,  and  then  in  a  moment 

works  were  illustrations  of  GoeUie^s  ballad  of  the  resume  his  former  sound  condition,  the  mission* 

^fisherman,'' and  *^rlando  delivering  Isabella,*'  aries,  who  attributed  this  feat  (not  an  nncom- 

after  a  scene  in  Ariosto^s  epic    His  **  Simeon*'  mon  one.  they  were  told,  in  those  parts)  to  the 

and  his  ^*  Christ  and  the  Evangelists**  (1886)  action  of  the  devil,  resolved  to  be  present  and 

diow  a  further  progress  of  his  talent ;  and  n(>  publicly  forbid  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ; 

ticeable  amonff  his  more  recent  works  are  *^Jod  but  fortunately  for  their  own  lives,  they  loat 

and  hb  Friends,**  '^  Felicitas  and  Sleep,**  after  their  way  and  did  not  arrive  in  time.    Crossing 

Heck's  **  Octavianus,**  and  several  others.    He  the  Hoang-ho  again  with  great  difficulty  at  a 

has  also  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  pdnter  season  of  inundatift,  they  entered  the  N.  K 

of  cartoons  and  portraits.    He  has  been  a  res-  part  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-sn  in  the 

ident  of  Dresden  since  1889,  and  professor  at  early  part-of  November,  and  remained  two  days 

the  academy  there  since  1841.   At  the  Brussels  at  a  frontier  town.    In  Jan.  1845,  they  reached 

exhibition  of  1851  he  received  the  great  gold  Tang-keou-eul,  on  the  boundary  between  Ean- 

medal  for  a  picture  representing  the  golden  age.  sn  and   the   territory  of  Koko-nor.      From 

HUC,£vabistbR£ois,  a  French  Catholic  mis-  Lha-ssa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  their  point  of 

Monary,bominToulouse,  Aug.  1,1818.  He  stud-  destination,  they  were  yet  distant  4  months' 

led  theology  in  his  native  city,  and  taught  in  ^e  Journey  across  a  desert  utterly  uninhabited 

feminary  there  for  a  while,  after  which  he  en-  except  by  robbers.      They  consequently  re- 

tered  the  order  of  Lazarists,  and  was  ordained  solved  to  wait  hero  8  months  for  the  arrival 

priest  in  Paris  in  Feb.  1888.    Resolving  to  der  of  a  Thibetan  embassy  on  its  way  home  from 

▼ote  himself  to  the  Chinese  missions,  he  set  sdl  Peking,  under  whose  escort  they  might  travel 

from  Havre  a  few  days  after  his  ordination,  and  in    safety.      During   their  stay  they  studied 

reached  Macao  about  tlie  month  of  August    lie  the  Thibetan  language  and    Buddhist  books 

passed  18  months  in  the  Lazarist  seminary  at  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,   and  after 

this  place,  preparing  himself  for  the  work  ho  a  M-hilo  they  were  invited  to  take  up  their 

was  about  to  undertake,  and  in  the  early  part  abode  in  the  famous  lamasery  of  Koun-boum, 

of  1840,  shaving  his  head  with  the  exception  about  80  ra.  distant.    In   this  establishment, 

of  the  (jueue  which  he  had  carefully  cultivated  which  numbers  about  4,000  lamas,   they  re- 

since  his  arrival,  dyeing  his  skin,  and  putting  maincd  8  months,  treated,  as  they  were  in  all 

on  the  Chinese  costume,  he  started  from  Can-  parts  of  Mongolia,  with  great  kindness.    At 

ton  for  the  interior  of  the  empire.    After  di-  the  end  of  that  time  they  removed  to  Chogor- 

recting  a  Christian  mission  in  the  southern  prov-  tan,  a  summer  establishment  belonging  to  the 

inces,  he  went  to  Peking,  where  he  perfected  lamasery.    Toward  the  end  of  September  the 

himself  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  subse-  embassy  arrived,  and  having  laid  in  a  stock  of 

quently  established  himself  at  Ile-Chuy  (valley  provisions,  purchased  a  camel  and  a  horse,  and 

of  Black  Waters),  in  Mongolia,  just  north  of  the  engaged  another  servant,  the  missionariesjoined 

great  wall  and  not  far  from  Peking,  where  there  the  caravan,  which  consisted  of  2,000  men  and 

was  a  considerable  population  of  Chinese  Chris-  8,700    animals.     In  crossing  the  desert  and 

tiana.    He  visited  various  parts  of  Mongolia,  climbing   the   snow-covered    mountains    over 

and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  acquiring  the  dia-  which  their  route  led  them,  they  suffered  the 

lect  of  the  country,  and  translating  into  Mongol  most  terrible  hardships.    M.  Gabet  fell  ill  and 

several  little  books  of  prayer  and  instruction,  was  every  moment  expected  to  die,  but  they 

In  1844  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Mongolia  directed  were  obliged  to  press  on  with  the  sick  man 

H.  Hue  and  another  French  Lazarist,  Joseph  fastened  to  his  camel.    At  lost,  Jan.  29,  1848, 

Gabet,  to  make  a  journey  through  the  vicariate,  they  entered  Lha-ssa  and  hired  rooms  at  a 

for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  extent  and  wretched  lodging  house  where  there  were  50 

ftudy ing  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Tar-  other  lodgers.     After  a  few  days  they  were 

tars.    Adopting  the  costume  of  the  Thibetan  summoned  before  the  lahn  or  regent,  the  real 

lamas  or  priests,  and  accompanied  by  a  young  ruler  of  the  country  under  the  nominal  suprem- 

lama  convert  named  Samdadchiemba,  they  set  acy  of  the  grand  lama,  who  received  them  welL 

out  in  September,  travelling  8.  W.  along  the  gave  them  a  residence  of  liis  own,  and  diowea 

Mongolian  side  of  the  great  walL    Their  cara-  diem  to  preach  and  set  up  a  little  chai)el.    The 

Tin  oon^sted  of  a  hon^  a  mule,  and  S  oamela.  Ohinete  ambassador,  Ke-shen^  the  distinguish- 
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ed  stateflDUUi,  who  had  conducted  the  negotia-  written  in  an  attractive  sl^le,  enlivened  with 

tiooa  with  the  British  at  Canton  in  1840--^41,  much  hnmor,  and  a  lai^  part  of  it  is  devoted 

80on  interposed  on  political  gronnds,  and  in  to  a  general  account  of  the  manners,  cnstonuL 

spite  of  the  regenVs  protection  had  sufficient  government,  laws,  and  internal  condition  oi 

power  to  canse  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Ching-  the  Chinese  empire,  which  no  recent  European 

ta-fon,  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of  S^  travellers  have  had  so  good  opportunities  for 

chuen,  and  their  neophyte  Samdadchiemba  to  observing  as  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet.    In  1857  M. 

be  sent  back  to  his  own  country.    MM.  Huo  Hue  publi^ed  Z«  C^rwfianume  «n  (^t9M,  which 

and  Grabet  left  Lha-ssa  March  15,  and  travelled  has  also  been  translated  into  English  (2  vols, 

in  palanquins  with  great  state,  having  a  man-  8 vo.,  London,  1857). 

dann  and  a  body  of  soldiers  for  escort.    They  HUCKLEBERRT.    See  Whobtleberrt. 

wore  the  richest  Chinese  robes,  and  insbted  HUDDERSFIELD,  a  market  town  and  par- 

npon  putting  on  the  yellow  cap  and  red  girdle  liamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  W.  rid* 

reserved  for  members  of  the  impeiial  fcunily.  ing  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Colne,  85  m.  S.  W. 

Tliese  precautions  had  their  due  effect,  and  they  from  York,  and  204  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W. 

were  treated  throughout  their  Journey  with  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  80,880.    It  is  one 

profound  respect.     Their  expenses  were  de*  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture 

nrayed  by  government.    At  Ching-tu-fou  they  in  England,  of  which  nearly  every  variety  is 

were  put  on  trial,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  produced.     It  has  an  extensive   cloth   haD, 

them  to  Canton.   The  rest  of  their  journey  was  where  a  fair  is  held  each  Tuesday  attended  by 

performed  in  the  same  state  as  the  formerpart,  upward  of  600  manufacturers.    There  are  also 

sometimes  over  land,  sometimes  on  tiie  Yanff-  cotton  mills,  breweries,  chemical  works,  and 

tse-kiang  and  other  navigable  rivers.     Thev  dye  houses.     Huddersfield  sends  one  member 

incessant  conflicts  with  the  mandarins,  in  which  to  parliament 

the  amusing  effrontery  of  the  shrewd  mission-  HUDSON,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  K.  J.,  bounded  £. 
aries  never  failed  to  baffle  Chinese  trickery,  by  the  Hudson  river  and  New  York  bay,  8.  by 
give  to  the  narrative  of  this  part  of  thdr  Passaic  river,  Newark  bay,  and  the  Kills,  and 
travels  all  the  interest  of  a  comedy.  On  one  W.  by  Passaic  river ;  area,  75  so.  m. ;  pop.  in 
occasion,  when  a  Christian  had  been  arrested  1855,  41,823.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  ris- 
for  an  imaginary  crime,  they  not  only  insisted  ing  into  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Hackensack 
upon  entering  the  court  room,  but  actually  river,  which  flows  E.  through  the  county.  The 
usurped  tiie  judge^s  seat  and  conducted  tiie  productions  in  1850  were  37,155  bushels  of  In- 
trial  themselves  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  oian  c<^  82,885  of  potatoes,  9,673  of  oats, 
In  Oct,  1846,  they  arrived  at  Canton  and  pro-  8,663  of  wheat,  4,161  tons  of  hay,  and  49,891 
ceeded  to  the  Dutch  factory,  where  their  escort  lbs.  of  butter,  beside  nearly  $100,000  worth  of 
left  them.  Two  days  afterward  they  went  to  garden  vegetables.  There  were  10  factories 
the  Lazarist  seminary  at  Macao.  Here  M.  Huo  and  machine  shops,  21  churches,  2  newspaper 
remained  between  2  and  8  years,  occupying  his  offices,  and  1,641  pupils  attending  public 
leisure  in  arranging  for  publication  his  notes  of  schools.  Limestone,  copper,  and  magnetic  iron 
travel.  M.  Crabet  return^  to  Europe  in  No-  ore  are  found.  The  Ramapo  and  Paterson  and 
vember,  and  thence  proceeded  to  South  America,  the  New  Jersey  railroads  and  the  Morris  canal 
where  he  died  soon  afterward  at  Rio  Janeiro,  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Jersey  Cit^. 
In  1849  M.  Hue  set  out  for  Peking,  intending  to  HUDSON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Columbia 
revisit  the  missions  in  Mongolia ;  but  an  inunda-  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of 
tion  obliged  him  to  remain  6  months  at  a  Chris-  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation, 
tian  station  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang,  and  116  m.  above  New  York  city  and  29  m.  below 
shortiy  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital  the  shat-  Albany;  pop.  in  1855,  6,720.  It  is  beautifully 
tered  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return  situated  on  rising  ground,  and  presents  a  highly 
home.  He  sailed  from  Macao  Jan.  1,1852,  visited  picturesque  appearance,  especially  when  seen 
Ceylon,  India,  Eaypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  from  the  river  at  a  distance.  A  slate  bluflP 
landed  at  Marseules  in  June  of  tiie  same  year,  rises  abruptiy  trom  the  water  to  a  height  of  60 
He  subsequentlv  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris,  feet,  whence  a  ridge  slopes  upward  for  1^  m.. 
His  Souvenirs  ^un  voyage  dans  la  Tartarie^  U  terminating  in  Prospect  hill,  500  feet  above  the 
Thibet  et  la  Chine  appeared  in  1852  (2  vols,  river.  The  principal  street  runs  along  this 
8vo.,  Paris),  and  was  translated  into  English  by  ridffe,  from  Prospect  hill  to  a  public  square 
William  Hozlitt  the  younger  (London,  1852JL  laia  out  on  the  summit  of  the  blufT.  The  d^ 
This  work  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interest-  is  a  terminus  of  tiie  Hudson  and  Boston  rail* 
ing  books  of  travel  which  have  been  written  road,  and  an  important  station  on  the  Hadaoii 
during  the  present  generation,  but  is  stored  river  railroad.  It  has  regular  steamboat  oom- 
with  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  munication  with  Albany  and  New  York.  The 
history,  inhabitants,  and  geography  of  the  wharves  ore  built  on  two  bays  at  either  side  of 
previously  almost  unknown  region  of  Mon-  the  public  square,  and  are  accessible  by  large 
golia.  The  Empire  Chinois  (2  yo\s,Syo.^1S5^;  ships.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  Hudson 
En^iah  translation,  2  vols.,  London,  1855)  re-  owned  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than  New 
latea  the  adventures  of  the  missionaries  during  York.  It  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1795, 
tbdr  Journey  fh>m  Lha-asa  to  Canton.    It  u  had  an  extensive  commeroe  with  the  West 
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Indies  and  Europe,  and  owned  a  ntunber  of  and  the  state  of  Kew  Jersey,  on  the  W.  IVoin 
whaling  and  fishing  vessels.  Its  commerce  was  Glen's  Falls  to  Troj  its  oonrse  is  much  hrokea 
destroyed  daring  uie  embargo  and  the  war  of  by  rapids,  bnt  at  the  latter  j)lace,  151  m.  from 
1812,  and  altbongh  the  whaling  business  was  its  month,  it  is  affected  by  the  tide  and  becomes 
reenmed  it  has  since  been  entirely  abandoned,  a  broad,  deep,  slnggish  stream.  From  Albany, 
Its  trade,  however,  is  still  important,  the  prin-  6  m.  below  Troy,  its  general  width  is  from  800 
dpal  article  of  export  being  pressed  hay  for  the  to  700  yards,  though  it  greatly  exceeds  this  in 
Ijiew  York  market.  The  chief  manufactures  certain  placea.  Its  banks  are  elevated  and  pic- 
are  iron  and  clothing.  The  Hudson  iron  com-  tnresque  throughout  nearly  its  whole  course, 
pany  and  the  Columbia  iron  works  together  The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  bordered  by  gen- 
turn  out  from  GO  to  75  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  tie  eminences,  covered  with  cultivated  fields, 
There  are  2  machine  shops,  2  iron  founderics,  interspersed  with  pleasant  towns  and  villages, 
a  stove  foundery,  a  manufactory  of  cutlery,  a  while  in  Greene  and  Ulster  counties  its  valley 
grist  mill,  a  brewery,  and  a  brick  yard.  The  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Catskill  mountiuns. 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  court  house,  which  in  the  former  approach  within  7  m.  of 
a  hanasomc  marble  and  limestone  building,  116  the  river.  A  short  distance  below  Newbnrg, 
feet  long  and  60  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  61  m.  from  New  York,  it  begins  its  passage 
dome  and  faced  by  an  Ionic  portico ;  and  the  through  the  beautiftd  hills  called  the  highlands 
dty  hall,  a  brick  edifice,  occupied  in  part  for  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water,  in  some 
shops.  The  city  also  has  11  churches  (1  Bap-  places  vessels  following  the  channel  pass  so 
tiat,  1  Episcopal,  2  Friends^  8  Methodist,  1  near  the  shore  that  one  can  almost  touch  the 
Presbyterian,  1  Reformed  Dutch,  1  Roman  difb  from  tlieir  decks.  The  most  remarkable  of 
Catholic,  and  1  Universalist),  an  orphan  asy-  these  hills  are  Break-Neck  (1,187  feet  in  height), 
hmi,  supported  mainly  by  voluntary  contribu-  Beacon,  so  named  from  the  signal  fires  which 
tk>ns  an(f  maintaining  from  40  to  60  children,  2  used  to  bum  on  its  summit  during  the  revolu- 
academies,  4  public  schools  attended  by  1,095  tionary  war  (1,685  feet).  Butter  (1,500  feet), 
pipils,  11  private  schools,  2  public  libraries,  8  Crow  Nest  (1,428  feet),  Sagar  Loef  mountain, 
nanks,  and  8  newspaper  offices.  A  lunatic  Bull  hilL^Antbony^s  Nose  (1,128  feet),  and  Dun- 
asylum  was  established  here  in  1882,  but  given  derberg,  or  Donderbarrack  (the  '^  thunder  cham- 
2>  on  the  opening  of  the  state  asylum  at  Utica.  her'').  The  highlands  cover  an  area  of  about  16 
ndson  is  supplied  with  water  brought  in  iron  by  25  m.,  and  the  river  fiows  through  them  with 
pipes  from  a  spring  2  m.  distant.  The  streets  many  windings  which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty, 
are  regularly  laid  out,  all  except  those  fronting  In  the  midst  of  them,  on  a  bold  promontory 
cm  the  river  crossing  one  another  at  right  commanding  magnificent  views  both  N.  and  S., 
angles.  A  steam  ferry  connects  the  city  with  is  West  Point,  the  seat  of  the  U.  8.  military 
Athens  <>n  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  academy.  Fort  Putnam,  the  ruins  of  which 
Hudson  was  settlea  in  1783,  and  was  originally  remain,  was  built  here  during  the  war  of  inde- 
known  as  Clavenu*k  Lauding.  It  was  incor-  pendence  by  the  Americans,  and  a  chain  was 
ponitcd  as  a  city  in  1785.  stretched  across  the  river  at  this  place  to  prevent 
HUDSON,  a  river  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  passage  of  British  ships.  Several  other  sites 
the  most  beautiful  and  important  in  the  United  memorable  in  the  history  of  that  period  are 
States.  Its  remote  sources  are  in  the  Adiron-  pointed  out  to  tourists  in  various  parts  of  the 
dac  mountains,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  river.  Shortly  after  emerging  from  the  high- 
more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  principal  lands  the  Hudson  widens  into  the  expanse 
head  streams  rise  in  Hamilton  andEssex  counties,  known  as  Ilaverstraw  bay^  immediately  below 
serving  &««  the  outlets  to  a  great  number  of  small  which  is  Tappan  bay,  extending  from  Teller's 
highland  lakes.  Several  of  these  streams  unite  Point  to  Picrmont,  about  12  m.  long  and  S  to  4 
in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Essex  co.,  and  the  river  m.  wide.  On  the  W.  Rhore  a  range  of  trap  rock 
formeil  by  their  junction  flows  in  a  tortuous  called  the  Palisades  rises  peq)endicnlarly  from 
course  S.  E.  to  about  the  centre  of  Warren  oo.,  the  water's  edge  to  a  heij:lit  of  from  800  to  500 
where  it  receives  the  outlet  of  Srroon  lake  on  the  feet,  extending  from  the  New  Jersey  boundary 
£.,  8  or  10  m.  W.  of  the  S.  part  of  Lake  George,  just  Mow  Piermont  to  Fort  Lee,  9  m.  from 
It  runs  from  this  point  nearly  S.  to  the  town  of  New  York  bay,  the  range  being  thus  about  15 
Oorinth,  on  the  boundary  between  Warren  and  m.  long.  From  this  place  to  its  mouth  the 
Saratoga  counties,  receiving  on  its  way  the  8a-  Hudson  is  between  1  and  2  m.  wide.  It  falls 
condaga  river  from  the  WT  and  some  smaller  into  New  York  bay  in  l»t.  40**  42'  N.,  long.  74* 
atreams,  and  then  turns  sharply  to  the  E.,  Ibl-  1'80"  W.,  its  whole  length  being  a  little  over 
lowiag  that  general  direction  with  several  l>en<l8  800  m.,  and  its  fall  147  foet  within  the  lost  156 
until  it  roaches  (rk^n's  Falla,  where  it  has  a  fall  of  m.  On  the  E.  side  of  its  month  lies  New  York 
50  feet.  Soon  after  passing  this  point  it  sweeps  city,  on  the  W.  Jersey  City  and  Iloboken.  The 
around  to  the  S.,  and  fiows  in  that  direction  with  Hudson  has  few  trilmtaries.  the  largest  being 
little  deviation  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about  the  Iloosic,  Mohawk,  Walkill,  and  Croton. 
190  m.,  separating  Washington,  Rensselaer,  Co-  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  connects  it  with  the  Har- 
Inmbia,  Dutcla'ss, Putnam, Westchester,  and  New  lem  river,  which  flt>WH  into  the  East  river,  form- 
York  oounties  on  tlie  E.,  from  Saratoga,  Albany,  ing  the  N.  boundary  of  Manhattan  island.  The 
Greene,  Ulster,  Orange,  and  Rooklukl  ooantiei,  basin  of  the  Hudson  occupies  about  |  of  the  £• 
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border  of  the  state,  and  a  large  part  of  tbe  which  has  received  his  name.  Having  sdled 
interior.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  on  its  np  the  river  to  the  head  of  navigation  and  ex- 
banks  are  Lansingburg,  Troy,  Hudson,  Pongh-  plored  it  in  a  boat  for  some  miles  further,  he 
keepsie,  Peekskill,  Sing  Sing,  Tarrytown,  Yon-  returned  to  England.  In  April,  1610,  he  began 
kera,  and  New  York  on  the  E.,  and  Waterford,  his  4th  voyage,  passing  in  June  and  July  through 
West  Troy,  Albany,  Gatskill,  Kingston,  Rondout.  the  strait  and  discovering  the  bay  which  now 
Nowburg,  Ilaverstraw,  Piermont,  Hoboken,  and  bear  his  name.  Finding,  however,  that  this 
Jersey  City  on  tbe  W,  It  is  navigable  by  ships  to  did  not  give  him  an  open  route,  he  resolved  to 
Hudson,  by  steamboats  to  Troy,  and  by  sloops,  winter  there  and  resume  explorations  in  the 
by  means  of  a  dam  and  lock,  to  Waterford,  at  spring.  But  a  mutiny  on  the  part  of  his  men 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  The  passenger  compelled  him  to  return,  and  eventually  proved 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy  fatal  to  him.  On  the  voyage  home,  while  yet 
are  noted  for  their  elegance  and  fine  proportions,  in  the  atrait,  he  was  seized  and  placed  with  8 
A  little  below  Albany  the  navigation  is  at  times  who  remained  faithful  to  him  in  an  open  boat 
obstructed  by  shifting  sands  called  the  Over-  and  abandoned.  Nothing  wns  ever  afterward 
slaugh,  for  the  removal  of  which  large  expen-  heard  of  the  daring  navigator.  **  A  Collection 
ditures  have  been  ineffectually  made  by  the  U.  of  Documents  forming  a  Monograph  of  the 
8.  government.  New  York  is  indebted  for  much  Voyages  of  Henry  Hudson,"  edited,  with  an  in- 
of  its  prosperity  to  this  river,  which  forms  one  troduction,  by  George  Asher,  was  published  in 
of  the  principal  channels  of  communication  be-  London  by  the  Haklnyt  society  in  1859. 
tween  the  East  and  West,  and  is  connected  with  HUDSON,  Hsnrt  Norman,  an  American 
the  great  lakes  by  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  New  essayist  and  clergyman,  bom  in  Cornwall,  Vt, 
York  and  Erie  and  New  York  central  railroads,  Jan.  28, 1814.  His  early  youth  was  passed  on 
with  Lake  Champlain  and  Canada  by  canal  and  a  farm;  from  his  IBth  to  his  21  st  year  he  lived 
railroad,  and  with  the  Delaware  river  and  the  in  Middlebury  as  an  apprentice  at  the  trade  of 
Pennsylvania  coal  region  by  tbe  Delaware  and  coacbmaking,  during  which  time  he  prepared 
Hudson  canal.  The  Hudson  river  railroad  runs  himself  for  college.  He  was  graduated  at  lOd* 
along  its  E.  bank  from  New  York  to  Troy.  The  dlebury  college  in  1840,  and  went  to  Kentucky, 
total  value  of  property  sent  from  tbe  seaboard  where  he  remained  a  year  engaged  in  teaching, 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  river  is  about  $100,000,-  an  occupation  which  he  subsequently  followed 
000  a  year,  and  the  value  of  property  exported  for  two  years  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Having 
through  it  from  the  interior  is  about  $75,000,-  during  this  time  applied  himself  especially  to 
000. — In  1524  Verazzano,  sailing  under  a  com-  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  he  wrote  and  deliv* 
mission  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  entered  the  ered  at  Huntsville  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
bay  of  New  York  and  sailed  a  short  distance  up  great  dramatist,  which  he  subsequently  delivered 
the  river  in  a  boat.  Henry  Hudson  discovered  with  success  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
it,  Sept.  11,  1609,  explored  it  above  the  mouth  and  finally  printeni  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York, 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  called  it  "river  of  the  1848).  In  1844  Mr.  Hudson  became  a  com- 
mountaius."  This  name  was  soon  changed  to  municant  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
Manritiua,  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Whitting- 
about  1682  it  was  ^nerally  known  as  the  North  ham  in  Trinity  church.  New  York,  in  1849.  He 
river,  to  distinguish  it  fk-om  the  Delaware  or  has  since  edited  the  works  of  Shakespeare  (11 
South  river.  The  term  Hudson^s  river  had  been  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1860-^7),  been  engaged  for 
applied  to  it  by  the  English  not  long  after  its  a  short  time  in  editing  the  "Church  Monthly,'* 
discovery  in  1609.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  and  contributed  articles  to  various  monthly  and 
called  it  Shatemuc  and  Cahohatatea.  The  first  quarterly  periodicals.  He  is  now  rector  of  the 
successful  attempt  at  steam  navigation  wasmade  Episcopal  church  in  Litchfield,  Conn, 
on  the  Hudson  by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807.  HUDSON,  Jeffeby.    See  Dwarf. 

HUDSON,  Henky,  a  British  navigator  and  HUDSON^  BAY,  the  largest  body  of  water 

discoverer,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  on  the  continent  of  America,  lies  in  Britidi 

century.     He  was  first  employed  by  a  com-  North  America,  between  lat.  61"  and  64°  N., 

wjny  of  London  merchants  to  search  for  the  N.  long.  77°  and  95°  W.    It  is  exceedingly  irregn- 

W.  passage  in  1607,  when  he  sailed  in  a  small  kr  in  shape;  its  greatest  length  N.  and  S.  is 

vessel  with  a  crew  of  only  10  men  and  a  boy  to  about  850  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  600  m. 

the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  50°,  where  ho  Its  S.  extremity  is  called  James's  bay.    On  ihe 

was  stopped  by  ice.    After  3  months  of  fruit-  N.  E.  it  communicates  with  Davis's  strait  by 

less  exploration  he  returned  to  England,  whence  means  of  Hudson's  stnut  and  Cumberland  strai^ 

he  sailed  again^  April  21, 1608,  hoping  to  find  and  on  the  N.  Fox  channel  opens  into  it.    Op- 

the  passage  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitz-  posite  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  strait  lie  tie 

bergcD,  but  was  again  hindered  by  ice,  not  being  Southampton    islands.     A  great   number  of 

able  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  former  land,  smaller  islands  are  scattered  over  the  surfiice 

On  April  6, 1609,  he  began  another  voyage  to  the  of  the  bay.    The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and 

N.  E.  of  Asia  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  indented  with  many  inlets. — ^The  bay  takes  its 

India  company;  but  his  crew  being  unable  to  name  from  its  discoverer  Henry  Hudson,  who 

endure  the  climate,  he  crossed  to  the  American  on  his  last  voyage  entered  it  by  the  strait  which 

coaat^  where  he  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  also  since  lK»me  his  name.    Following  np 
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his  discoverj,  tbe  EDgliah  in  1612  fitted  oat  two  ttained  from  making  any  remonstrance  or  set- 
Tessels,  provisioned  K>r  18  months,  under  the  ting  np  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
command  of  Thomas  Batton.  Entering  the  hay,  French  crown  to  the  shores  of  Hudson^s  hay, 
he  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  river,  on  But  an  accident  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
the  W.  shore,  and  took  possession  of  the  conn-  minister.  Some  Indians  waited,  as  a  depnta- 
try.  After  wintering  there.  Button  directed  tion  from  their  tribe,  upon  M.  Talon,  intendant 
his  course  S.  along  the  W.  coast,  to  which  the  of  Canada,  to  ask  him  to  send  missionaries  to 
name  of  New  South  Wales  was  given.  When  that  distant  region.  It  was  thought  that  an 
iVance  was  disputing  with  England  the  rights  easy  road  to  Iludson^s  bay  might  be  found  by 
claimed  in  and  along  the  borders  of  liudson^s  way  of  the  Sagiienay  river ;  and  that  if  the 
hay,  some  French  writers  affected  to  discredit  missionaries  were  sent  by  this  route,  England 
the  story  of  Button's  voyage;  bat  its  correct-  mi^ht  be  prevente<l  from  acquiring  any  pre- 
ness  is  well  established.  For  over  50  years  sonptive  rights  in  that  quarter.  On  Aug.  27, 
these  discoveries  were  not  turned  to  practical  1671 — ^the  year  after  the  charter  was  granted  by 
account.  The  charter  of  Charles  11.,  granted  Charles  II.  to  the  Hudson^s  bay  company — 
in  1670,  purported  to  give  to  the  Iludson^s  bay  Father  Albanel  and  two  Canadians  set  out  on 
company  the  sole  right  of  trade,  commerce,  and  their  mixed  mission  of  religion  and  national  as- 
fishery  in  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  its  tributa-  oendency.  News  had  already  reached  Canada 
ries,  together  with  the  royalty  of  the  sea  within  that  two  English  vessels  had  arrived  in  the  bay 
certain  limits.  The  company  have  exercised  and  were  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians, 
control  in  Hudson^s  bay,  but  have  not  deemed  Having  wintered  at  Lake  St.  John,  less  than 
it  worth  while  to  keep  up  any  kind  of  fisheries  half  the  distance  of  their  Journey,  the  mission- 
there.  They  once  hiul  a  fishery  for  the  white  aries  continued  their  voyage  by  Lake  Mistis- 
whale  (not  much  larger  than  the  porpoise)  at  sinny  and  Lake  Nemiscau.  On  arriving  at 
Bichmond  harbor,  near  East  Main,  Jameses  bay ;  James's  bay,  they  went  through  the  form  of  tak* 
hot  7  of  their  servants  were  murdered  by  the  ing  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  establishment  was  given  up.  French  sovereign,  according  to  orders,  having 
Although  whales  frequented  the  bay  in  im-  taken  the  precaution  to  assemble  as  witnesses 
mense  numbers  in  earlv  times,  it  is  now  al-  the  chiefs  of  10  or  12  nations  of  Indians.  Tlie 
leged  by  the  company  that  there  is  too  much  next  year  the  French  sent  two  vessels  to  attack 
ioe  both  in  the  bay  and  straits  to  make  fishing  the  English  forts  on  the  bay ;  and  thus  com- 
pofitable.  The  bay  is  seldom  entirely  free  from  menced  a  protracted  contest  for  supremacy  in 
ioe  fixed  or  fioating,  and  navigation  is  not  prac-  that  quarter,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
tioable  for  more  tlmn  2  months  in  the  year,  al-  secure  exclusive  possession  of  the  fur  trade, 
lowing  of  only  one  voyage.  The  company's  ves-..  which  in  a  few  years  swelled  to  very  important 
tels  generally  arrive  about  Aug.  10  or  15,  and  dimensions.  Though  the  contest  was  carried 
leave  by  Sept.  25.  By  the  time  tlie  vessels  leave,  on  with  varied  success,  the  English  maintained 
the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  16%  the  footing  they  had  obtained;  and  the  Ilud- 
and  the  straits  loading  to  the  bay  become  im-  son's  bay  company  have  ever  since  kept  pos- 
practicable  by  barrioi-s  of  ice.  The  inward  pas-  session  of  the  country.  The  principal  depot  of 
■age  through  the  straits,  in  tlie  month  of  August,  the  company  on  Hudson's  bay  is  York  Factory, 
ti£es  from  4  days  to  5  weeks.  There  are  seals  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  river,  on 
in  the  straits,  but  the  company  makes  no  at-  the  W.  side  of  tlie  bay.  This  river  forms  the 
tempts  to  capture  them.  AVithin  125  years  leading  highway  from  Hudson's  bay  into  the 
navigators  have  described  Iludson^s  bay  as  con-  vast  territory  N.  of  Lake  W'innii>e;;,  and  west- 
taining,  in  spring  and  autumn,  whales  and  seals  ward  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  From  Moose 
in  larger  numbers  than  were  to  be  met  with  in  Factory,  near  the  head  of  James's  bay,  there 
any  other  waters.  The  season  of  the  whale  is  another  means  of  communication  into  the 
fishery  would  not  last  over  9  weeks,  from  Uie  country.  Lake  Superior  is  sometimes  reached 
beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  by  tliis  route,  in  which,  for  a  part  of  the  distance, 
French  traders  used  to  obtain  whale  fin,  blub-  Moose  river  is  used,  the  rest  of  the  distance  be- 
ber,  and  oil  from  the  Esquimaux,  who,  in  addi-  ing  overland.  The  north-west  company,  before 
tion  to  what  they  sold,  retained  a  winter^s  stock  its  junction  witli  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  had 
for  themselves.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is  depots  on  two  islands,  Charlton's  and  Hayes,  in 
now  so  well  understood,  that  for  the  lost  25  James's  bay.  Montreal  being  the  head-quarters 
years  no  vessel  has  been  frozen  up.  In  1836  a  of  the  north-west  company,  and  the  s^'cne  of 
vessel  with  an  outward  bound  cargo  had  to  re-  their  ojwrations  lying  chietly  N.  W.  of  Lake 
turn  on  account  of  the  ice.  Except  the  vessels  Superior,  it  was  found  that  Hudson's  bay  was 
of  the  company,  there  are  none  trading  to  Hud-  not  an  advantageous  ])oint  for  them  to  trade 
son's  bay. — In  1 6(>8  the  English  liad  erected  Fort  from ;  and  those  stations  were  accordingly  aban- 
Rupert,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  James's  bay,  at  doned  l)efore  the  year  1814.  It  is  difterent,  how- 
the  mouth  of  Rupert  river.  At  two  other  ever,  with  the  Hudson's  bay  couii)any.  Their 
points  they  also  erected  forts.  In  France  and  head-auarters  is  London ;  and  from  York  Fac- 
Canada  these  operations  were  regarded  with  a  tory  their  canoes  ascend  Nelson's  river,  en- 
Jealous  eye.  CoIWrt,  though  wishing  to  make  countering  34  portages  on  the  pa>sage.  directly 
good  the  claims  of  France  to  that  region,  ah-  to  Norway  House,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winni- 
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peg»  the  eentnlpoint  of  all  their  operationB  in  proprietors,  in  flree  and  common  aooaoe,  aaring 
tiie  territorj. — ^Early  navigators  committed  the  the  faith,  allegiance,  and  aoverelgutj  due  to  thtt 
error  of  supposing  that  there  were  two  tides  in  crown.  For  all  this,  the  company  wa^i  to  pa7 
Hndson^s  bar,  one  coming  from  the  £.  and  the  yearly  to  the  sovereign  two  elks  and  two  hlacc 
other  from  the  W. ;  that  the  £.  tide  did  not  beavers ;  but  this  only  whenever  the  sovereigii 
exert  its  influence  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  should  happen  to  be  within  tlie  territorfot 
bay.  This  error,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  granted.  Tno  company  had  power  to  uuJl^ 
there  was  a  tide  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  led  laws,  constitutions,  and  ordinances,  and  to  pro- 
to  the  belief  that  it  flowed  from  a  western  vide  fmins,  penalties,  and  punishments  for  tneir 
sea,  which  was  supposed  to  be  not  far  dis-  violation.  Finesforthebreach  of  laws  thus  madft 
tant.  At  Port  Nelson  and  Hayes  river  the  were  to  go  to  the  company.  There  was.  howeveTi 
tide  rises  16  feet.  At  Albany  road  there  is  a  one  limitation  to  these  powers;  tlie  laws,  eon- 
full  sea  under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  8  stitutions,  orders,  and  ordinances  which  th« 
feet  at  ordinary  tide.  The  same  is  true  of  Moose  company  might  make,  and  the  fines  and  amerce- 
river  road,  except  that  the  ordinary  tide  does  ments  which  thev  might  impose,  were  required 
not  rise  above  V  feet.  These  heights  do  not  to  be  "  reasonable,  and  not  contrary  or  repug- 
make  allowance  for  the  influence  of  ice  and  nant,  but  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
winds,  though  in  both  cases  it  is  considerable,  laws,  statutes,  or  customs^^  of  the  realm.  How 
In  Jameses  ba^,  for  instance,  where  the  tides  complete  was  the  monopoly  intended  to  be  eon- 
are  languid,  N.  and  W.  winds  will  bring  12  to  veyed  by  Charles  H.  may  be  seen  from  the 
14  feet  of  water.  At  Fort  York  the  water  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  king  that  no  other 
sometimes  rises  to  20  feet.  The  influence  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  except  the  few  indi- 
local  attraction  deranges  the  compasses  in  the  viduals  fonning  the  company,  should  visit  ^e 
neighborhood  of  Hayes  river;  the  existence  ports,  havens,  islands,  or  territories  granted, 
of  iron  ore  is  said  to  be  the  cause.  Before  the  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  charter,  thiU 
navigation  of  the  bay  was  thoroughly  under-  is,  for  trading  puqioses.  All  other  subjects  of  the 
stood,  it  was  usual  to  take  two  seasons  for  a  crown  were  expressly  forbidden  to  visit  or  trade 
voyage  from  England  ;  and  the  captain  who  at  any  of  these  places,  unless  specially  licenaed 
succeeded  in  returning  the  same  year  was  by  the  company,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  roval 
awarded  a  prize  of  £50.  indignation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  goods  whloh 
HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY,  a  vast  re-  might  be  taken  to  or  from  the  territories  in 
gion  of  British  North  America,  comprising  question.  Offenders  might  be  l>ound  in  the 
nearly  all  the  British  possessions  N.  and  W.  of  penalty  of  £1,000  not  again  to  trade  within  the 
Canada,  bounded  N.  by  the  polar  regions,  E.  by  exclusive  domain  of  tlie  company.  The  corn- 
Labrador,  Davis's  strait,  and  Baffin's  bay,  8.  by  pany  had  ftill  power  to  send  vessels  of  war, 
Canada  and  the  United  States ;  its  W.  limits  with  men  and  ammunition,  to  any  of  their 
are  undetermined.  The  charter  under  which  forts,  factories,  or  places  of  trade,  for  the  de- 
the  Hudsou^s  bay  company  claim  a  variety  of  fence  and  security  of  the  same,  appointing  oom- 
privilcges  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  of  Eng-  manders  and  officers,  by  commission  under 
land,  in  1670,  to  Prince  Rupert,  Christopher  their  common  seal.  They  had  the  right  ci 
duke  of  Albemarle,  William  earl  of  Craven,  making  war  or  concluding  peace  with  any  non- 
Henry  Lord  Arlington,  Anthony  Lord  Ashley,  Christian  prince  or  people  within  the  territo- 
Sir  John  Robinson,  Sir  Robert  Viner,  Sir  John  ries  covered  by  their  charter.  Tliey  might 
Griffith,  and  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  James  Hayes,  build  castles,  fortifications,  forts,  or  ffarrlBoni^ 
John  Kirke,  Francis  Millington,  William  Pret-  and  plant  colonies,  and  lay  out  and  build  vU- 
tyman,  John  Fenn,  and  John  Portman,  and  lagcs  or  towns.  Any  persons  not  members  dT 
their  successors.  Its  purpose  was  to  encourage  the  company,  whether  English  subjects  or  not^ 
the  associates  to  prosecute  the  search  after  a  who  should  sail  into  Hudson's  bay  or  enter  the 
new  passage  to  the  South  sea,  and  to  establish  company's  territories  without  leave,  were  liable 
a  trade  in  furs,  minerals,  and  *^  other  consider-  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Englanu.  The  om* 
Me  commo<lities.'^  It  conveyed  to  the  com-  ployees  of  the  company  were  made  liable  for  any 
pany  a  grant  of  ^^  the  sole  trade  and  commerce  offence  they  might  commit  to  such  punbhment 
of  all  those  seas,  striuts,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  as  the  president  and  council,  acting  on  behalf 
creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  of  the  governor  and  comiiany,  should  see  fife, 
shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  In  case  the  party  convicted  should  appeal 
straits  commonly  called  Hudson's  straits,  to-  against  the  sentence,  he  might  be  seized  and 
gether  with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  sent  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be  tried  by  the 
countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  sea,  bays,  laws  of  the  nation.  The  governor  and  corn- 
lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds  aforesaid,"  pany  might  examine  upon  oath  any  persona  in 
that  were  not  previously  granted  to  or  in  the  their  employment,  ufHjn  any  matter  not  re- 
possession of  any  British  subjects,  or  those  of  pugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Eztraor- 
any  other  Christian  prince.  All  mines  of  gold,  dinary  as  many  of  these  powers  and  privilogee 
silver,  gems,  or  precious  stones,  discovered  or  are  at  the  present  day,  there  is  not  one  of 
to  be  discovereo,  within  those  territories  and  them  which  the  comi>any  do  not  still  clafaa 
limits,  were  also  conveyed  to  the  company.  Of  the  right  to  exercise.  The  cUim  to  e»» 
the  territory  they  were  oonstitnted  abeoUite  clnaiTe  trade,  tLoogfa  undanftood  to  1m  lefdl|f 
vou  ix^ — ^21 
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void,  is  nevertheleM  inriited  on  by  the  oom-  nude.    The  ooDsidenitlon  was  sn  annual  rental 

nan  J,  and  except  at  a  Terr  few  points,  soch  as  of  5t. ;  the  compan  j  binding  themselves  in  a 

Bed  river  and  the  Labrador  coast,  is  enforced,  penalty  of  £5,000  to  insore,  as  far  as  possible^ 

In  the  reign  following  that  in  which  it  was  the  dne  execution  of  all  criminal  and  civil  pro* 

granted,  the  charter  received  the  confirmation  cess  within  the  territory,  and  to  give  np  to  Jns- 

of  parliament;  bnt  it  was  specially  provided  tice  any  of  their  servants  within  the  territorr 

that  the  act  of  confirmation  shoold  only  remain  who  mijg^t  be  charged  with  any  criminal  olf- 

In  force  for  the  period  of  7  years,  **and  from  fence.    They  also  agreed  to  submit  for  Uie  oon- 

thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia-  nderation  and  approval  of  her  nuyesty  the  mles 

ment,  and  no  longer.^'    After  this  no  reoonfir-  which  they  might  frame  for  the  management 

mation  of  the  charter  by  parliament  ever  took  of  the  far  trade,  the  conduct  of  their  servants, 

place,  thoDgh  its  existence  has  freauently  been  and  the  diminution  and  ultimate  prevention  of 

mddentally  recognized  in  acts  of  that  body,  the  sale  or  distribution  of  spirituous  liquors  to 

^  an  act  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain  (43  the  Indians. — ^At  the  time  of  the  acquisition 

George  in.,  cap.  cxxxviii.),  passed  in  Aug.  180d,  of  Canada  0700),  the  Hudson^s  Bay  territory 

it  was  provided  that  crimes  committed  within  was  generally  described  on  English  maps  as  fiur 

the  In^an  territories — which,  though  not  con-  less  extensive  than  it  is  now  understood  to  be. 

Teyed  by  charter  to  the  company,  have  long  The  company^s  territory  was  then  represented 

been  leased  to  them— should  be  cognizable  by  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  with  the  toe  to 

the  courts  of  Upper  or  Lower  Canada.    The  the  south.    Commencing  at  Grimmington  on 

preamble  of  this  act  recites  that  crimes  and  of-  the  Labrador  coast  of  Davis^s  strait,  near  lat. 

nnces  committed  within  the  Indian  territories  67^  K,  the  line  takes  a  sweep  toward  the 

were  not  cognizable  by  any  jurisdiction  what-  S.  W.,  coming  with   but  a  slight  curvature 

0Ter.    In  1821  an  act  (1  and  2  George  lY.,  as  far  as  Lake  Mistissinny,  along  the  8.  K 

cap.  Ixvi.)  was  passed,  extending  the  provisions  side  of  which  it  skirts ;  thence  curving  more 

of  the  above  named  act  to  crimes  and  offences  directly  toward  the  W^  it  passes  on  the  di- 

eonmiitted  within  the  territory  covered  by  the  viding  ridse  between  Lake  Temiscaming  on 

company's  diarter,  anything  *Mn  any  grant  or  the  8.  and  I^e  Abbitibbe  on  the  N.,  after 

diarter  to  the  company  to  the  contrary  notwith-  which  it  reaches  its  most  southern  bend  be- 

flanding."  This  latter  act  also  gave  to  the  Cana-  tween  long.  75""  and  85''  W.;  f^om  the  latter 

d^  courts  a  right  of  jurisdiction  within  the  In-  point  it  begins  to  take  a  N.  direction,  pass- 

dian  territories,  as  well  as  over  Rupert's  Land,  ing  near  long.  92''  W.  about  half  a  degree  N. 

which  is  covered  by  the  company's  charter.  But  of  Lac  6al;  continuing  its  course  in  a  N.  W. 

the  crimes  for  which  this  new  jurisdiction  was  direction,  it  crosses  Nelson's  river  a  little  be- 

provid^  were  to  be  abjudicated  upon  according  low  its  intersection  with  lat.  56°  N.;  thence 

to  the  laws  ofEngland,  and  not  the  local  statutes  continuing  its  course,  with  about   the    same 

of  Canada.    The  Canadian  government  never  curve  in  a  N.  W.  direction.    In  1750  the  com- 

ttvuled  itself  of  this  act  to  appoint  persons  to  pany,  called  before  the  lords  of  trade,  gave  Uie 

administer  justice  in  those  distant  territories.  H.  boundanr  of  their  territory  at  Norway  House, 

Under  this  act  the  company  claim  a  right  of  con-  on  the  N.  £.  comer  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  above  lat 

current  jurisdiction  with  the  Canadian  courts,  54°.    Now  they  claim  that  their  charter  covers 

and  their  claim  has  been  admitted.    As  the  territory  6°  S.  of  that  point.    One  reason  why 

Umits  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  company's  they  make  this  extended  claim  seems  to  be  that 

oharter  are  disputable,  so  necessarily  are  those  the  Indian  territories  in  1750  belonged  to  the 

id  the  Indian  territory,  where  it  bounds  the  French,  and  could  not  therefore  conveniently 

chartered  territory  of  the  company,  on  the  west  be  claimed  by  the  company ;  but  by  the  cession 

Accordingly,  in  1821,  the  British  government  of  Canada  to  England  the  Indian  territory  be- 

gave  to  the  late  north-west  company  a  license  of  came  English,  and  being  unoccnpied,  tbe  com- 

•xdusive  trade  over  the  Indian  territories,  in  way  had  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  cloima. 

which  their  boundaries  were  very  loosely  stated.  When  it  is  considered  tliat  they  Lave  since 

By  this  grant  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  claimed  all  tbe  country,  the  waters  of  which 

with  the  Indians  was  given  to  William  McGil-  run  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  that  nearly  all  the 

Hvray,  Simon  McGillivray,  and  Edward  Ellice,  rivers  which  traverse  the  territory,  with  the 

*^  in  all  such  parts  of  North  America  to  the  exception  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Coppermine, 

northward  and  to  the  westward  of  the  said  and  the  Black  or  Great  Fish  rivers,  which  flow 

lands  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of  into  the  Polar  sea,  take  their  rifie  near  the  Rocky 

America,  as  should  form  no  part  of  his  majesty's  mountains,  and  discharge  into  Hudson's  bay, 

provinces  in  North  America,  or  of  any  lands  or  the  magnitude  of  their  pretensions  will  be  at 

territories  belonging  to  the  said  United  States  once  comprehended.    The  question  of  the  va- 

of  America,  or  any  European  government,  state,  lidity  of  tne  charter  has  been  much  discussed, 

or  power. '^    On  May  80,  1838,  the  exclusive  both  in  England  and  Canada,  during  the  last  two 

right  of  trading  with  tlio  Indians  thus  conferred  years.    Both  Canada  and  the  mother  country 

Sr  the  above  named  grant  was  renewed  to  the  appear  to  have  been  waiting  each  for  the  other 

ndson's  bay  company  for  a  period  of  21  years,  to  initiate  legal  proceedings.    From  the  ciroum- 

this  companv  having  acquired  the  rights  of  the  stance  of  the  crown  having  granted  the  charter, 

pcrtiac  to  whom  the  previoiia  grant  had  been  there  qipcart  to  have  been  a  relnotance  to  make 
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it  the  plaintiff  in  |irooeed]ngs  initiated  for  the  let  56^  there  is  adesoent  for  adistanoe of 

porpoae  of  impeadiing  the  viuidity  of  the  grant.  1^00  m.  into  the  Polar  sea.    Above  tins 

The  law  officers  of  the  crown  recently  suggest*  the  descent  is  rather  to  the  N.  than  the  £. 

ed  a  mode  hj  which  this  anomaly  might  be  the  lowest  line  of  K.  slope  comes  down  as 

prevented :    that  the   (Radian   government  lat.  dS**  N^  which  it  crosses  diagonally,  ai 

shonld  proceed  by  setrv  faeicu  to  test  the  va-  ing  toward  the  £.  At  long.  90**  W.  the  N 

lidlty  of  the  charter.    Such  proceedings,  it  was  omy  commences  abont  50  m.  N.  of  Lake  I 

added,  might  be  token  in  the  name  of  any  indi-  The  Rocky  monntains  throw  out  spurs  ui  i 

vidnal  subject  of  her  majesty.    Alter  full  con-  commencing  between  the  upper  branches 

sideration,  the  Canadian  government  definitely  South  Saslutchewan  and  the  Pembina, 

refused,  April  4,  1859,  to  take  the  course  sug-  divide  near  long.  lOi**  W.,  the  lower  one  p 

sested  by  the  English  law  officers  of  tlie  crown,  below  the  Beaver  river,  thence  almost  dn< 

In  Jan.  1858,  the  government  of  Lord  Palmer-  the  neijg^borhood  of  Duck  lake;  and  the 

ston  proposed  to  refer  the  question  of  the  boun-  passing  below  the  lower  bend  of  the  Elk 

daries  of  the  company^s  territory  between  Cana-  and  across  Prairie  Portage  to  beycmd  Wo] 

da  on  the  S.  and  the  Indian  territories  on  the  lake. — ^There  is  perhaps  no  country  of 

W.  to  the  privy  council  for  decision.    In  this  the  character  ana  capabilities  are  so  mu< 

reference  the  validity  of  the  charter  was  to  have  puted  as  this.    The  actual  occupants,  wl 

been  token  for  granted.    Canada,  however,  de-  the  fur  trade  profitable,  represent  it  as  u 

clined  to  become  a  party  to  such  an  inquiry;  for  settlement;  and  a  progressive  part^ 

and  the  matter  fell  through.    The  oblectlon  to  believe    that  the  interests  of  civilizatio 

the  decision  of  the  isolated  question  of  boundaiy  quire  that  this  vast  territory  should  be  ] 

was  stated,  March  9, 1859,  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  another  use,  present  the  reverse  of  tho  i 

then  secretary  of  the  colonies,  to  be  that  it  According  to  one  party,  the  prairie  connt 

would  leave  the  larger  question  of  the  monopoly  but  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  and  in  some 

of  trade  unsettled ;  for  although  it  is  the  gener-  none  at  all ;  the  grass  is  scanty  and  i 

al  opinion  among  English  lawyers  that  a  grant  eaten  up  with  moss ;  the  alluvial  banks 

of  such  monopoly  is  invalid,  yet  it  is  probable  rivers  are  flooded  at  times  for  miles,  and  : 

that  as  landlords  the  compajiy  could  exclude  ful  swamps  impede  the  progress  of  the  tra 

rival  traders  from  their  territory.    The  com-  According  to  the  other,  the  whole  count 

pany,  on  Feb.  8,  1859,  refused  to  accept  a  re-  far  as  Athabasca  lake  and  Peace  river,  is 

newal  of  the  lease  of  the  Indian  territories  for  a  lated  to  become  an  earthly  paradise ;  tl 

period  of  two  years ;  but  they  were  willing  to  black  alluvial  soil,  on  a  limestone  fom 

accept  a  renewal  of  the  license  for  21  years. —  producing.    In  the   wooded   portions, 

Whatever  may  be  the  respective  boundaries  of  birch,  and  maple  in  profusion,  and  beu 

the  Iludson*s  Bay  territory,  the  Indian  territo-  nently  fitted  for  cultivation.    Dr.  EIl 

riea,  and  Canada,  It  will  be  more  convenient  here  geon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition  thu 

to  treat  the  whole  country  between  the  eastern  in  search  of  Sir  John  Ross  In  1838,  go 

coast  of  Uudson^s  bay  on  the  E.  and  the  Rocky  as  to  say  that  along  ^^the  whole  of  th^ 

mountains  on  the  W.,  and  from  the  Canadian  Fish  river,  down  to  the  sea  [an  <        ry 

and  U.  S.  frontier  on  the  S.  to  the  Polar  sea  on  Polar  sea]  Is  the  finest  grazing  cuuu     y 

the  N.    The  Rocky  mountains  hove  an  inclined  world."    Its  alluvial  soil,  based  upon  ^ 

base  on  the  £.  about  150  ul  wide,  with  a  sum-  he  admits,  not  capable  of  being  rendc  \i 

mlt  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Then  to  ble.    Of  the  region  lying  between  Hud^ 

the  E.  comes  a  sloping  belt  of  prairie  land,  fh>m  and  the  Labr^or  coast  but  little  ia.  ] 

600  to  800  m.  wide,  called  rolling  prairie,  on  and    certainly    that   little   Is   not  ^v 

which  there  are  occasional  bluffs,  but  neither  The  geological  structure  of  this  pa;*t 

peaks  nor  hills  of  any  note ;  this  belt  is  mostly  earth  has  been  made  known,  in  its  ijjaof 

covered  with  graas.    Grolng  still  further  to  the  era!  features,  through  the  collectloia  c 

£.,  there  Is  next  a  tract  of  rocky  country,  ex-  slls  and  rock  specimens  procured  bw  V 

tremely  uneven,  with  mountains  1,000  feet  high  ties   engaged   m   the  several  Arctic 

in  places,  about  200  m.  wide,  bounding  a  chain  Ing  expeditions.    From  these  it  won) 

oflakes  which  separates  It  from  the  prairie  land,  that  a  belt  of  azolo  rocks,  150  orj' 

A  small  extent  of  wooded  country  intervenes  be-  width,  stretches  away  in  a  N.  W.  dhf 

tween  these  lakes  and  the  prairies.  Between  the  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  until  It ' 

lakes  and  Hudson's  bay  there  Is  a  very  uneven  coast  of  the  Polar  sea,  between  tb 

country,  about  200  m.  In  width,  of  granitic  for-  the  Coppermine  river  and  long, 

matlon,  containing  numerous  small  lakes  and  exact  age  of  these  rocks  has  not  ^ 

swamps,  and  being  of  very  little  vsiue.   Except  ed,  but  from  their  llthologlcal 

where  alluvial  spots  appear,  very  little  of  this  geographical  position  in  relati 

belt  is  suitable  for  cultivation.    For  600  m.  W.  nian  and  Laurentlan  series,  it 

(though  at  some  points  It  Is  less)  from  Hudson's  they  belong  to  these  two  for 

bay  there  Is  a  rise  of  two  feet  to  the  mile.    Be-  case  they  would  be  older  tJ^ 

tween  the  lakes  and  Hudson^s  bay,  about  equldis-  rian.   Proceeding  W.,  we  nr  ' 

tant  at  some  points,  Is  a  dividing  ridge,  whence  of  an  irregular  oblong  thv  ^ 

the  waters  run  £.  and  W.  Korthwaidaomaboat  belt  of  aa»c  rocka  abovr  ^ 
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CTnitod  States^  W.  bj  the  dhftin  of  tlie  Bocky  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  combined.     Over 

BonnUins,  and  N.  bv  the  Aretio  ocean.    The  the  aoriace  of  Lake  Winnipeg  several  islands 

length  of  this  tract  is  abont  1,500  m.  and  its  are  scattered.    An  area  of  400,000  sq.  m.  is 

imth  400  m.    The  whole  area  appears  to  con-  drained  by  its  tributaries,  most  of  which,  for 

itttnte  an  immense  plain,  of  which  a  large  por*  hundreds  of  miles,  are  used  as  canoe  or  boat 

Hon  is  prairie  land,  and  the  remainder  dothed  routes.    Of  these  the  Winnipeg  river,  800  m. 

iTith  fbrast    Although  manj  small  collections  long,  and  connecting  with  the  lake  of  the 

of  fossils  have  been  brought  from  different  Woods,  is  the  widest,  to  the  8. ;  and  to  the 

I     localities  in  this  extensive  region,  vet  for  the  N.  the  continuation  of  Nelson^s  river,  which 

g     treater  part  its  geological  age  is  unknown.    It  empties  into  Hudson's  baj,  fonns  the  main 

£  k  Mbeen  ascertained  that  along  the  £.  side  there  hignwaj  of  the  companj  into  their  territory. 

if  i|. •  a  margin  of  Silurian  and  devonian  rocks,  But  the  larsest  tributary  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is 

n  Uhich  are  first  met  with  at  the  lake  of  the  the  Saskat(mewan,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 

y^  Bloods,  and  have  been  traced  N.  W.  to  Great  Bocky  mountains,  courses  for  some  1,000  m. 

Bi  3sar  lake.    The  fossils  collected  by  the  explor-  along  a  formation  offering  few  obstructions,  and 

in  its  pu^y  soiit  out  by  the  Canadian  government  through  which  it  has  cut  a  dear  course  in  its  en- 

li^Ui  1857  and  1858  show  that  on  the  Assiniboin,  tire  length.  In  this  respect,  it  presents  a  marked 

15«^  m.  W.  of  Fort  Garry,  there  is  an  exposure  contrast  to  the  £.  portion  of  Churchill  river,  the 

of  J^cjpretaceous  rocks,  and  it  is  probable  therefore  next  considerable  stream  to  the  N.,  which  ex- 

Hu^et  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  be-  tends  across  the  country  from  8.  W.  to  N.  EL, 

looitegs  to  that  formation.    Fragments  of  lignite  flowing  into  Hudson's  bay.   In  many  places  it 

^Jl^Qi  found  throughout  the  whole  area  and  idong  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  succession  of  lakes. 

tiie  *er^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Mackenzie  river  several  some  of  which  are  15  m.  wide.    It  is  studded 

l^irffli  of  the  same  substance  have  been  discov-  with  myriads  of  islands,  from  which,  as  well  as 

fndp.-    ^'  Hind,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  Saskatchewan  is  almost  entirely  free. 

Oint  tl^dian  exploring  party,  discovered  iron  ore  Bunning  through  a  primitive  formation  for  a 

in  Itn^i^  quantities  on  the  u|^r  part  of  the  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth,  the  hard 

^^nii|iiboin.  yielding  from  29  to  82  per  cent,  of  crystalline  rocks  appear  to  have  forced  it  to  take 

ixoo.  Tt    Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  r^tige  in  the  most  fantastic  and  abrupt  einuosi- 

Hlblyid  BAia  that  the  great  region  of  the  N.  W.  ties.    Bed  river,  with  a  direction  nearly  due 

y«t  r«  ^niains  a  sealed  book  to  the  science  of  8.,  enters  Lake  Winnipeg  by  4  different  cban- 

gedog  tj'    On  the  E.  coast,  Labrador  and  East  nels ;  and  extending  down  to  about  lat  46°,  it 

ir^ln  9}^re  composed  principally  of  the  Lauren-  overlaps  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri  and 

tian  fcT^rmation ;  but  from  Jameses  bay  around  the  Misossippi,  oetween  which  it  runs  in  the  op- 

the  Wld>  side  of  Hudson's  bay,  there  is  a  broad  posite  direction.  TbeAs8iDiboin,abranchofBed 

mmrgin).  of  the  Silurian  and  devonian  rocks,  river,  running  at  first  W.  and  then  8.  W.,  is  near- 

wliich  icbave  been  traced  all  the  way  to  the  ly  as  extensive  as  the  main  stem.  Several  rivers, 

Horthe^dm  ocean,  and  are  exposed  on  the  shores  taking  their  rise  in  the  £.  belt  of  granitic  rock 

of  aom^i'  of  the  islands  between  lat  70°  and  75°  which  separates  the  valley  of  Winnipeg  from 

N.    TLi  Vf  lignite  or  tertiary  coal  has  not  been  Hudson^s  and  Jameses  bays,  flow  into  ttiis  lake. 

iMed  to  It  U3y  great  extent ;  but  it  is  described  as  Amongthem  are  Little  Block  river,  Great  Black 

being  execeedingly  disagreeable  to  burn,  from  its  river,  Foplar,  Leaf,  Beren,  and  (tooso  rivers. 

amltting)!  a  large  auantity  of  sulphurous  vapor.  Beindeer  lake  lies  N.  of  Churchill  river,  with 

It  is  desc  ^bed  by  aeprcciators  of  the  territoiy  as  which  it  communicates  by  Beindeer  river,  in 

unfit  to  i.lnake  iron,  and  incapable  of  being  used  about  long.  103° ;  its  direction  is  from  N.  to  S. ; 

in  any  ohc  the  arts.    There  are  true  coal  flelds  it  is  84  m.  long  by  86  wide.    Into  Reindeer 

on  Parry  ns  island,  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  lat.  lake  enter  the  waters  of  Wollaston  lake  by  a 

W  and  745°. — ^The  whole  of  this  vast  extent  of  river  connection.    Wollaston  lake  is  about  60 

territory  is  well  watered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  ro.  by40.  Atbabascalake,  about  280  m.  long  and 

amall  stro^ams.    There  are  lakes  larger  than  40  m.  wide  in  its  widest  part,  empties,  through 

Ontario,  as^d  at  least  one  river  that  might  com-  the  Elk  and  Clear  Water  rivers,  into  Churchill 

pare  with  )the  Mississippi.    Of  the  lakes,  Win-  river,  near  long.  108°  W.    Clear  Water  river 

nlpeg  ill  th^  largest,    bituated  between  lat  50°  traverses  8  small  lakes  in  its  course,  Methye, 

and  54°  N.  land  long.  96°  and  100°  W.,  it  has  a  Buffalo,  and  La  Crosse.    Churchill  river,  W.  of 

langthof  26  4  m.,  and  an  average  width  of  85  m.;  its  intersection  with  Elk  river,  divides  into  2 

ana,  9,000  :^.  tu.  ;  altitude  above  the  sea,  628  branches,  on  the  upper  of  which  is  situated  the 

ifeat    By  ca  noe  route,  it  is  616  m.  from  Lake  Lesser  81ave  lake,  a  little  above  lat.  55°  N., 

Jnperior.     'To  the  8.  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  about  4  degrees  of  long.  £.  of  tlie  Bocky  moun- 

na  connectc-d  with  it  by  a  navigable  channel,  tains.    Peace  river  enters  into  Slave  river,  in 

%  Lake  Man  itoba.    N.  of  this  latter  lake,  ana  which  there  are  frequent  interruptions,  just 

iDiost  due    W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  lies  Lake  above  the  N.  W.  point  of  Athabasca  lake.    Its 

rannipegoos,'  between  which  and  Lake  Mani-  general  direction  is  from  W.  to  £.,  its  sources 

S^  there  is  a  navigable  connection.    Thus  is  being  W.  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  through  a 

npleted  th<>  connection  between  the  8  lakes,  pass  in  which  its  upper  branches  run ;  that  of 

thbf  which  have  a  general  direction  from  N.  Slave  river,  into  which  it  empties,  is  fVom  S.  to 

pi^.    Tbehr  united  area  probably  eqnak  that  N.,  terminating  in  tho  Great  BUve  Uke.    The 
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eorreiit  is  frequently  swift,  and  the  navigAtioii  s^.  m.    It  forms  one  of  the  routes  of  commii* 

18  often  interrapted  hj  falls  and  rapids  of  a  mcation  between  Hudson's  baj  and  the  Bed 

dangerous  character.    At  some  places,  Jiaoken-  river,  thoogh  there  are  seyeral  portages  before 

lie  describes  it  as  *^  flowing  between  stopendons  Lake  Winnipeg  is  reached.    York  Factory,  aft 

rocks,  from  whence  huge  fragments  sometimes  the  confluence  of  Nelson's  river,  which  en- 

tomble  down,  and,  falling  fh)m  such  a  heighL  ters  the  bay  8  miles  above  Hayes  river,  on 

dash  into  small  stones  with  sharp  points,  and  Hudson's  bay,  is  the  company's  centre  of  im- 

form  the  beach  between  the  rocky  projections."  ports  and  exports  for  the  N.  department  of 

When  the  waters  are  high^  the  navigation  is  their  territory.    Norway  House,  at  the  foot  ci 

entirely  impracticable  at  several  points.    In  the  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  the  central  depot  of  that 

pass  of  ^e  mountains,  Mr.  Kay  reports  the  ex-  department.    fVom  this  point  the  company^ 

istence  of  several  chasms,  which  emitted  smoke  *^  brigades"  of  boats  start  for  the  Athabaaoft 

and  heat  and  diffused  a  strong  sulphurous  stench,  lake,  the  Peace,  the  Mackenzie,  the  Saskafc^ 

In  long.  120°  80'  W.  the  mountains  along  the  chewan^  and  even  the  Bed  river  and  Bainy 

course  of  the  river  are  1,500  feet  high  in  places,  lake.    It  is  more  especially  the  depot  fbr  Atha- 

thongh  generally  not  over  hfdf  that  height    In  basca  lake   and  the  Mackenzie   river.     The 

some  places  the  limestone  rocks,  which  give  a  goods  for  the  latter  are  sent  in  by  a  brigade  of 

white  color  to  the  water,  are  entirely  destitute  boats  from  the  Bed  river ;  and  leaving  Norway 

of  trees ;  in  others  they  are  thickly  wooded.  House  in  June,  they  are  met  by  the  Mackenzie 

The  Great  SUve  lake,  about  800  m.  long  by  GO-  river  boats  at  Methye  portage,  or  Portage  Im 

wide,  flows  through  the  Mackenzie  river  into  Cloche.    Here  cargoes  are  exchanged,  and  the 

the  Polar  sea,  a  little  £.  of  long.  IdG**  W.    The  boats  from  Mackenzie  river  carry  off  the  storea 

Great  Bear  lake,  which  also  flows  into  the  Mao-  to  Fort  Simpson,  the  head-quarters  of  the  dis- 

kenzie  river,  lies  between  lat.  64**  SO'  and  66^  trict  to  which  they  belong.     The  Bed  river 

80\  and  long.  117°  80'  and  122''  80',  being  about  boats  return  with  their  freight  to  York  during 

200  m.  long  by  115  m.  at  its  widest  point,  in-  the  same  season,  in  time  for  the  fars  to  be 

clading  Vicar  bay,  a  considerable  S.  projection,  shipped  for  the  London  market.    The  season  it 

The  Great  Bear  river,  through  which  the  water  barely  long  enough  to  make  the  trip,  and  have 

of  this  lake  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  river,  is  the  furs  secured  in  time  for  shipment  before 

about  100  yards  wide  ;  its  dear  waters  have  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  bay  closes.    In  like 

the  green  hue  of  the  sea.    L<dce  Aylmer,  which  manner,  the  Athabasca  supplies  are  taken  fixMn 

flows  into  Great  SUve  lake,  through  Artillery  Norway  House  in  the  same  boats  that  bring 

lake,  lies  between  lat.  68°  and  64°,  and  long,  down  tiie  fars.    Boats  are  everywhere  used  Ibr 

106°  and  110°  15' W.,  having  a  length  of  120  m.  the  conveyance  of  goods,  in   preference   to 

and  a  breadth  of  88  m.    £.  of  the  granitic  belt  canoes,  except  in  the  Abbitibbe  and  Temia* 

which  lies  about  equidistant  from  Hudson's  bay  caming  districts,  both  of  which  are  Ganadiaa 

on  the  £.,  and  Winnipeg,  Deer,  Wollaston,  and  posts  of  the  company.     The  Churdiill  and 

Athabasca  lakes  on  the  W.,  are  several  smaller  8evem  rivers  are  supplied  by  boats  fh>m  York 

lakes :  Lake   St   Joseph,    which   flows  into  Factory.    The  Mackenzie  is  a  fine  large  river, 

James's  bay,  through  Albany  river ;  Cod's  lake,  practicable  for  steamboat  navigation  the  greater 

which  flows  through  Hayes  river  into  Hud-  part  of  its  length.  From  its  mouth  to  its  sonroei 

fion's  bay;  Assean  lake,  which  flows  through  at  the  Great  Slave  lake,  it  has  only  one  <^ 

Nelson's  river  into  Hudson's  bay ;  Was-kay-  struction,  and  that  not  material,  situated  near 

ow-wah-cow  lake ;  Lake  Barazan ;  North  lined  Fort  Hope,  about  lat  66°.     The  bay  at  the 

lake,   which   flows  through   Thlediaza   river  niouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  on  the  Polar  sea,  is 

into  Hudson's  bay ;  Lake  Theyeholekyed ;  Lake  at  times  approachable  from  Behring's  straits. 

Magnae,  which  flows  through  the  river  of  the  Franklin  passed  from  the  river  to  the  straits ; 

same  name  into  Hudson's  bay;    Lake  Yath-  and  Patten  and  others  have  sailed  from  the 

l^ed,  which,  together  with  Dubaunt  and  Na-  straits  to  the  river.    The  ice  breaks  up  at  Fort 

pa^iish   lakes,  flows   into  Chesterfield   inlet  Simpson,  lat  61°  51',  about  the  beginning  or 

This  inlet  extends  from  the  bay  to  long.  108^  the  middle  of  May;  and  the  river  is  open  at  iti 

dO\  having  a  width  of  about  20  m.     Moose  mouth  about  the  end  of  the  month.    It  doses 

river,  which  falls  into  James's  bay  at  its  S.  ex-  about  October.    The  fioating  ice  would  gener- 

tremity,  is  the  line  of  communication  used  by  ally  prevent  the  navigation  of  even  the  upper 

the  Hudson's  bay  company  to  Lake  Superior,  portion  of  the  river  before  the  beginning  of 

By  this  route  15  months  are  consumed  in  the  June ;  and  the  shallow  lake  at  the  month  of  tlie 

oonveyance  of  goods,  though  by  the  lake  route  river  is  sometimes  covered  with  ice,  out  of  the 

they  can  be  landed  at  Lake  Superior  ports  in  channel,  in  the  middle  of  July.    A  ahallow  aft 

the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  week  m  June,  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Slave  lake  into  Mao- 

This  route  has  been  considerably  improved  kenzie  river  would  interrupt  the  navigation  of 

during  the  last  40  years.     There  are  several  any  kind  of  craft  drawing  more  than  2  or  B 

portages  between  the  source  of  Moose  river  and  feet,  when  the  water  is  low.    The  S.  branch  of 

Lake  Superior.    The  Albany  river,  which  idso  the  river  is  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Simpson,  the 

flows  into  James's  bay,  takes  its  rise  in  Lidce  point  where  the  head  streams  unite.    One  of 

St.  Joseph,  near  lat  51°  and  long.  89°.    It  its  sources  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bool^ 

drains,  aooording  to  DevinOi  an  area  of  56,160  moontaina,  throng  ooe  of  the  paaMa  of  wbi» 
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il  fi)roe8  its  waj.    TUB  bnnoh  is  oslled  the  were  made,  the  entire  distaooeooold  be  travelled 

liird  river.    Its  cnrrait  is  remarksUj  strong ;  in  a  little  more  than  8  days.    The  Kaministan- 

•nd  in  the  eariy  part  of  snmmer,  on  the  melting  gna  river,  which  flows  into  Lake  Superior  at 

of  the  snow,  its  waters  rash  down  apon  the  Mao-  Fort  William,  is  impractioable  for  navigation 

kende  vrith  all  the  force  of  a  mountain  torrent,  by  any  larger  craft  than  canoes.    The  £.  or 

The  ice  of  ^  latter,  resisting  for  some  time,  Kipigon  route  was  explored  by  Sir  Alexander 

aft  length  breaks  by  the  force  of  the  flood,  the  Mackenzie ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  present 

noise  of  the  concussion  resembling  thunder.  The  any  special  advantages.    It  has  probably  more 

broken  ice  is  swept  along  by  the  inrions  current,  land  and  less  water  than  either  of  the  other 

vntil  it  aocnmulates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dam  routes.    The  Pigeon  river  or  W.  route  contains 

ilie  river.    The  country  is  then  overflowed  for  18  portages,  one  of  which  is  9  m.  long.    The 

auks,  and  the  largest  trees  are  washed  up  by  the  route  by  the  Bed  river  (whether  that  river  be 

foots.    Fort  Hope  was  once  swept  away,  and  its  approached  firom  Lake  Superior  or  the  state  of 

oooapants  only  saved  themselves  by  great  exer-  Minnesota)  and  the  Saskatchewan  seems  des- 

tkms  and  difficulty.   The  width  of  the  river,  in  tined  to  become  familiar  to  overland  traveUers 

nany  places,  is  over  a  mile ;  but  at  one  point  be-  to  the  Fraser  river  gold  region,  parties  of  emi- 

low  the  Great  Bear  river  it  contracts  to  a  width  grants  having  already  begun  to  test  its  prac- 

id  BOO  yards,  for  a  distance  of  8  m.    Its  length,  ticability.    At  the  top  of  the  S.  branch  of  the 

ftom  its  W.  source,  is  about  2,500  m. ;  and  from  Saskatchewan  is  a  pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 

tiie  Great  Slave  lake  to  its  embouchure  about  practicable  for  horses,  and  through  which  a 

1,700.  In  many  places  its  banks  are  high  with-  railroad  might   be  constructed.      Mr.  David 

•vt  being  precipitous,  here  naked  and  there  Thompson,  late  astronomer  and  surveyor  to  the 

•orered  witn  verdurei    Coppermine  river  rises  north-west  company,  went  through  it  from  the 

Bear  lat  66^  N.,  and  fUls  into  the  Coppermine  K  in  1807.    It  lies  in  the  same  gorge  in  which 

mU^  an  estuary  of  the  Polar  sea,  in  long.  120^  Capt.  Pidliser,  in  the  employ  of  the  British 

W.,  according  to  Heame,  bv  whom  it  was  dis-  government,  announced,  as  a  new  discovery 

covered  and  surveyed.   Its  breadth  varies  firom  made  in  1858,  the  existence  of  a  practicable 

SO  to  500  yards.  The  two  sides  of  the  solid  rocky  pass.    The  north-west  company,  making  use  of 

banks  present  a  marked  correspondence,  suggest-  this  pass,  established  a  tradmg  post  called  Eoo- 

Ing  the  idea  that  the  river  was  produced  by  some  tanae  House,  on  the  W.  of  the  Socky  mountains, 

craat  convulsion  of  nature.    There  are  various  as  early  as  1807.    Dr.  Hector,  one  of  Capt  Pal- 

iiUs  in  its  course  of  firom  4  to  40  feet  each.  Nu-  liser*s  exploring  party,  deducing  the  summit 

BMrous  small  streams  flow  into  it.    In  tiie  val-  level  in  the  Yermuion  pass  fix>m  the  rise  in  Ver- 

l^ys  between  the  hills,  patches  of  good  gnun  milion  river,  calls  it  MO  feet;  it  is  in  lat  51^ 

are  met  with,  on  a  stiff  loam  and  clay  soil,  8'  80'',  long,  lid**  85'.    The  slope  in  this  pass  is 

wtthin  8  m.  of  the  sea.    About  80  m.  from  the  only  40  feet  to  the  mile.    On  either  side  are  the 

aea  copper  has  been  found  on  the  Coppermine  outlying  shoulders  of  the  snow-clad  mountains. 

river,  out  not  in  large  quantities.    Beiore  the  Capt.  Palliser  crossed  at  a  more  elevated  portion 

use  of  iron  was  known  to  them,  the  northern  of  the  gorge,  between  the  Ranauaskis  and  the 

or  Coppermine  Indians  used  the  copper  for  Kootanae  rivers,  where  the  summit  level   is 

hatchets,  ice  chisels,  and  arrow  heads. — The  1,885  feet  above  JBow  river  and  2,985  above  the 

S  roates  firom  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Winnipeg  sea.     W.  of  this  point  there  is  a  precipitous 

liave  lately  attracted  considerable  attention ;  slope  of  900  feet  over  loose,  angular  fragments 

the  Canadian  government  having  in  8  suooes-  of  rock.    Capt  Palliser  also  met  with  dense 

dve  years  sent  out  an  exploring  party  into  thAt  masses  of  charred  timber,  which  caused  consid- 

ngion.    The  central  or  current  river  route,  by  erable  obstruction  to  the  horses,  and  which  he 

Bog  lake,  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs,  and  the  river  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  lightning.    The 

Seine,  has  been  more  completely  explored  than  Saskatchewan  river,  the  largest  section  of  this 

tiie  othersw    An  official  report  of  the  explo-  overland  route,  is  formed  by  the  jnnction  of  2 

ntion  undertaken  by  the  Canadian   govern-  branches  a  little  W.  of  long.  105*'.    Accord- 

aMDt  thns  divides  the  distance :  ing  to  the  latest  and  least  favorable  account  of 

LMd  cMTtag^  Naricabi*  ^^  givcu  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of 

■iiM.         aiiM.  '  the  Hudson^s  bay  company,  the  N.  branch  is 

VNBThoBderlMjtoDof  laka ss  navigable  in  stretches  by  steamboats  as  high  as 

^S?^;.^.^"  .!!'*'!^.^.^* ..  85  Edmonton   House,  lat.  58''  40'  N.,  long.  118^ 

I«Mi  TiMkd  pMt  i^'iie'aad  8«Tu^         "  W.    He  speaks  of  the  existence  on  this  branch 

TfiK^i2r;.ss*HTeTi^*diMi^^^    ^      "  o'  ^""i^  J^-^K  't;^^'  ^^>?^  "^;?^»^,  ^  ?^^ 

Midtb«riTcr8eiiMtotiieLiui«Faiir?..  65  <K>me  by  canals.    The  grand  rapid,  3  m.  lonf, 

Broken  MTifaUon  on  riirer  Seine fiS|  below  the  fork  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with 

^.^7!T.^.!^*.    f!'.?r.?'!^*!  7  I^e  Winnipeg,  U  so  shallow  when  the  waters 

Wnm  the  Beiae  to  the  weiitern  eztremitir  are  low  that  Uie  company ^s  boats  cannot  pass 

SJeiTat^t  fSKu*  ^^  **^J^  *»•  ^  over  it.     After  the  waters  produced  by  the 

IWnee  to  Fort  Oarry  bj  iaod*.  * '.         *.  .91^  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  come  down,  from 

-^  —         —  May  10  or  15  to  June  1,  the  navigation  of  the 

^*^ ^*         ^^  river  beoomes  good  till  September,  when  it  is 

II  it  fnHmatfid  that  if  eertain  improvamcnti  luterrapled  by  the  approach  of  winter.    Mr. 
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BioA  traversed  a  rirer  aoutli  of  the  Sukatohe-  we  are  treatioK  has  long  been  a  snl^eot  of  dit- 

iran  a  coDsiderable  distanoe,  which  he  thinks  pate,owiiie  to  thepaaciWof  pablishedobsem- 

caobemode  of  great  value  for  parposes  of  nav-  tions.  Blo^^t,iQbiB"Ohmatolog7oftbeUnited 

igatioQ,  and  that  its  valleT'will  become  the  Iin«  States,"  baa  crowded  into  the  foUowing  table 

M  the  overland  ronte  to  the  Fraaer  river  gold  Dearlj  all  the  information  regardiDf  the  mcMi 

minef . — The  climatologj  of  the  region  of  which  temperature  of  this  part  of  the  world : 
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The  depth  of  snow  in  those  high  latitndes, 
wbere,  from  its  dryness,  an  eqn^  quantity  will 
make  nearly  twice  the  depth  that  it  would  fhr- 
tber  8.,  is  seldom  as  gteat  as  might  be  sap- 
poBOd.  At  Camherland  House,  Deo.  15,  )T89, 
the  snow  was  18  inches  deep ;  from  that  date 
it  snowed  only  4  days  daring  the  whole  winter, 
viz. :  Jan.  8,  Feb.  8,  Uarcb  6,  April  G ;  at  the 
latter  date  the  greater  part  of  the  snow  had 
indted.  At  Seopaywisk  Honse,  in  17fl2-'8, 
■now  feU  Oct.  8,  Nov.  1,  Dec,  11,  Jan.  10,  Feb. 
8,  Uarch  T,  and  April  1 ;  the  depth  of  enow 
was  greatest  on  Feb.  8,  being  3i  feet.  At 
Buckingham  House,  in  1793,  there  was  SO 
inches  of  snow  on  Feb.  6 ;  from  the  begianiDK 
of  Dec  1792,  to- the  close  of  winter,  it  sDOwed 
only  5  days.  At  Reindeer  lake,  in  the  winter 
of  1796-7,  it  snowed  6  times  from  Oct.  fl  to 
Uarch  5,  when  the  snow  reached  its  greatest 
depth,  SO  inches ;  by  May  4  it  bad  "pocked" 
down  to  3  feet.  The  greatest  deptl)  of  snow 
at'Reed  Lake  House  in  1794  occnrred  in  Uorob, 
and  was  SO  inches ;  snow  fell  on  1  days  this 
winter.  At  Duck  Portage  House,  in  179B-'6, 
the  greatest  depth  of  snow  was  40  inebes ;  after 
the  commencement  of  December  snow  feU  6  days 
daring  this  winter,  and  the  ice  in  Duck  lake,  a 
small  body  of  water,  broke  up  May  B.  At  the 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  in  1807,  snow  fell  on 
4  different  days,  from  Jan.  IS  to  April  G.  At 
New  Bmnswick,  about  midway  between  Moose 
Factory  and  Lake  Superior,  tlie  lowest  winter 
temperature  in  1814  was  60°  below  zero.  At 
East  Main,  on  t^e  E.  nde  of  James's  bay,  the 
lowest  winter  temperature  in  1816  was  the 
same.  At  Fort  Reliance,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Great  Slave  lake,  lat.  Hi"  4S'  S.,  the  tempera- 
ture in  winter  has  been  known  to  touch  70° 
ImIow  sero  for  a  few  bonrs ;  while  on  the  Great 
Bear  lake,  which  is  4°  further  N.  and  aboot  6° 
further  W.,  the  lowest  recorded  temperature  is 
— Sa" ;  at  Fort  Franklin,  —66.20° ;  and  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  Great  Bear  lake,  — S7°.  In 
■mamer,  attheooldeBtoftbeMplaoM,  the  tent- 


peratnre  rises  to  102°  in  the  snn,  and  from  48* 
to  60°  in  the  shade.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  summer  sun,  the  Aow  entirely  disappesrit 
leaving  the  whole  eonntrr  open  to  the  Polar 
sea.  At  Kain,  Labrador,  the  mean  temperatnre 
of  8  jearB  was  28.7°  for  spring,  48.6°  for  snm- 
mer,  and  2S.6°  for  the  year.  In  1768,  the  mean 
heat  at  the  month  of  the  Churchill  river  w« 
78.7°,  the  least  46°  and  the  greatest  86°.  The 
effectof  configuration  upon  the  climate  ia  known 
to  be  great.  If  wearetoasenmeasapprozimatA- 
ly  correct  the  isotbermai  line — 5°  cent,  eqnal 
to  41°  F. — over  this  portion  of  the  earth's  sttP- 
face,  drawn  by  Kamtz,  some  extraordinary  in* 
flnences  will  be  required  to  account  for  the  oir- 
cnmstance  that  the  mean  annaal  temperatnro 
at  James's  bay,  let.  6S°  N.,  is  no  higher  than 
at  the  month  of  Mackenzie  river,  some  IS* 
further  ff.  Starting  at  the  same  point,  other 
writers  on  meteorology  make  the  isothermal  Una 
intersect  Mackenzie  river,  near  its  function  with 
Bear  river,  and  cross  about  5°  further  W,  by  the 
time  it  strikes  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  wbteh 
the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river  is  placed.  Of  tha 
climate  of  the  regions  along  the  lower  coniMof 
the  Mackenzie  we  must  judge  mainly  by  the  pro* 
ductions  which  they  are  capable  of  maturing. 
From  lat.  66*  N.  on  Hudson's  bay,  the  houndai^ 
line  of  wood  takes  a  K.  W.  direction,  and  be- 
fore reaching  long.  130°  rises  to  lat.  67°  N.  on 
the  Great  Bear  lake.  Another  test  may  bo 
found  in  the  range  of  the  mnsk  ox;  whioh, 
commencing  a  little  below  Chesterfield  inlet,  OB 
Hudson's  ba}:,  about  lat.  62°  SO',  descends  with 
the  increasing  elevation  of  the  surface,  tilL  at  tho 
8.  border  of  the  Great  Slave  lake,  it  reaches  lab 
61° ;  whence  taking  a  sweep  to  the  N.  W.,  It 
touches  the  Polar  sea  In  long.  141°,  the  y.  Z, 
boundary  of  Russian  America.  The  K.  limit 
of  the  moose  deer,  commencing  on  Hudson's 
bay  near  lat.  61°,  sweeps  to  the  N.  W..  crossing 
the  arctic  circle  and  closing  at  the  Polar  sea 
abont  68°  SO',  a  little  £.  of  the  month  of  the 
Mackenile  riT«r.    A  belt  of  low  tmrgntm  m- 
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IwdB  for  a  considerable  width  around  Hadion^s  At  Fort  Simpson,  the  permanent  froet  reachea 

Imx*    The  ice  in  the  bay  has  a  chilling  influence  down  about  17  feet,  but  the  surface  thaws  to  a 

Mposi  the  surrounding  country  during  nearly  the  depth  of  11  feet    At  Moose  Factory,  the  per^ 

entire  year,  though  to  how  great  an  extent  this  petnal  frost  extends  about  15  feet  deep.    At 

inflnenoe  is  felt  seems  not  to  be  accurately  do-  York  Factory  the  summer  thaw  only  reaches  8 

tarmined.    The  buffiilo  does  not  find  the  winter  feet  deep.    This  perpetual  frost  does  not  pro- 

too  severe  on  the  upper  Athabasca  and  the  Tent  the  growth  oi  trees,  but  merely  causes  them 

Peace  river,  in  the  woods  of  which  it  obtains  to  spread  their  roots  over  the  subsoil,  whidi,  in 

the  needful  shelter.    The  effect  produced  by  summer,  is  thawed.     At  Fort  Franklin,  on 

the  Rocky  mountains,  whether  in  shutting  out  Great  Bear  lake,  the  snow  remains  on  the  ground 

the  inflnenoe  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  in  lower-  for  10  montha,  according  to  Sir  John  Richard- 

ing  the  temperature  of  the  a<yacent  region,  is  son.    On  the  Rocky  mountains,  Col.  Lefroy  no- 

vndoubtedly  very  considerable.    Some  of  their  ticed  snow  in  June ;  he  thinks  it  permanent,  as 

peaks  are  from  12,000  to  16,000  feet  high ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  on  the  higher  peaks. — In  the 

their  summit,  of  which  the  prevailing  character  868,000  sq.  m.  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan. 

k  sharp,  the  plateau  form  rarely  occurring,  va-  there  is  much  land  capable  of  cultivation ;  ana 

lies  in  width  at  different  points.    Then  there  is  to  the  W.  some  of  the  cereals  may  be  grown  to 

tiie  K  plateau  basin,  of  which  the  elevation  advantage  considerably  further  N.    Barley  and 

above  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  moun-  garden  vegetables  can  be  grown  and  cattle  raised 

t^na  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Richardson  at  8,000  feet  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  lat  61^  51'. 

The  width  of  the  plateau  base  of  the  mountains  The  northernmost  point  at  which  barley  has 

k  less  in  the  British  territory  than  at  lat.  42^  been  grown  on  this  continent  is  at  Fort  Korman, 

K*    This  gives  a  larger  extent  of  valley  and  of  on  the  same  river,  lat  64^  81'.    At  Cumberland 

eidtivable  land ;  and  according  to  Blodget  there  House,  the  late  frosts  render  wheat  an  uncertain 

k  scarcely  any  differenae  in  the  time  at  which  crop.    Wheat  has  been  raised  at  Fort  Liard,  a 

spring  opens  along  the  extensive  line  of  plains  little  below  lat  60® ;   its  cultivation  has  not 

from  St  Paul  to  Mackenzie  river.    At  an  equal  been  tried  at  Fort  Simpijon,  and  it  is  not  certain 

dktance  from  the  mountains  with  the  desert  that  it  has  at  Fort  Norman«    According  to  Sir 

Ngions  of  the  S.  lie  some  of  the  finest  and  most  George  Simpson,  the  crops  on  the  Red  river  and 

productive  plains  above  the  frontier  line  of  the  the  ^skatchewan  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 

tjnited  States.    In  point  of  production  and  ca-  fit)st,  but  the  failure  is  exceptional.    In  182^ 

padty  it  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority  and  again  in  1847,  the  Red  river  overflowed 

that  a  line  S.  from  Fort  Liard,  in  lat  60"^,  is  not  its  banks  and  swept  the  habitations  of  the 

k^erior  to  a  line  S.  from  St  Petersburg.    How-  settlers  away.     In  1818,  '19,  '20,  the  locust 

mwt  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  the  high  passed  over  the  colony,  literally  eating  up  every 

latitudes  are  not  always  subject  to  a  loss  of  heat  green  thing.    In  1857  it  reappeared,  but  too 

oorresponding  in  time  or  degree  to  what  occurs  late  to  do  much  mischief. — Red  river,  where 

ftk  the  S.  parts  of  the  United  States.    The  con-  Lord  Selkirk  planted  his  colony,  is,  with  its  W. 

tnry  has  sometimes  occurred.    According  to  branch  the  Assiniboin,  the  only  part  of  this 

Butler,  the  oceanic  current  in  the  Pacific^  which  vast  region  where  any  thing  deserving  the  name 

has  some  resemblance  to  the  Gulf  stream  in  the  of  colonization  has  been  attempted.     Except  at 

Atlantic,  tends  to  elevate  the  isothermal  lines  one  or  two  other  points,  nothing  has  been  done 

on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America.    Beside  the  as-  beyond  cultivating  a  few  acres  around  the  Hud- 

oertained  depth  of  rain  at  Red  river,  the  fact  son^s  bay  company's  posts,  for  the  convenience 

that  of  the  upper  plains  the  entire  surface  is  of  the  traders.    The  entire  colony  on  the  Red 

oovered  with  grass  or  wood  attests  the  pres-  river  and  the  Assiniboin  does  not  number  7,000 

anoe  of  sufficient  moisture.     The  K.  K  por-  souls.    Some  of  the  Red  river  settlers,  to  the 

tioDS  of  this  territory  are  permanently  frozen,  number  of  120,  went  to  Prairie  Portage,  60  m. 

azoept  some  few  feet  at  the  surface,  which  is  W.  of  Fort  Garry ;  600  more  have  gone  to  St 

thawed  by  the  summer's  sun.  At  Lake  La  Crosse,  Joseph's,   Turtle  mountain;    and  some  have 

about  lat  M'',  long.  97°,  we  have  the  S.  limit  of  gone  in  other  directions.    There  has  of  late 

parpetual  frost ;  in  the  far  N.  the  trees  are  frozen  been  hardly  any  foreign  immigration  to  Red 

m  winter  to  the  heart ;  the  European  axe  breaks  River;  while  over  100  families  have  left  the 

opon  them  like  glass.     The  range  of  perpet-  colony  during  the  last  10  years.     In  1856  the 

Oal  frost  follows  the  curve  of  the  isothermals,  population  comprised  816  natives  or  half-breeds, 

and  rises  as  we  proceed  W.  much  further  N.,  116  Scotch,  92  Canadians,  40  English,  18  Irish, 

&Uowing  the  line  of  the  mean  annual  tempera-  2  Swiss,  and  1  Norwegian.    As  the  foreign  e]e« 

tore  of  about  82°.    Sir  John  Richardson  says  ment  is  withdrawn,  the  population  declines  in 

of  the  isothermal  of  82°  that  in  crossing  the  civilization.    Increased  numb^^rs  crowd  into  a 

American  continent  it  ascends  to  the  N.  as  it  house,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  families  to 

goes  W. ;  it  comes  much  lower  upon  the  side  of  support  themselves  separately.      The  average 

Hudson's  bay,  and  ascends  obliquely  from  Ru-  number  of  each  family,  which   in   1849  was 

part's  House,  lat  61°,  near  the  bay,  crossiuff  Bea-  above  5,  had  risen  in  1856  to  above  6.     At  the 

Tar  lake  in  lat  65°,  and  following  the  valley  of  former  date  there  were  187,  and  at  the  latter 

tha  llississippi  to  Isle  4  la  CrosscL  in  lat  66° ;  78  more  males  than  females ;  a  change  in  the 

but  tha  mean  limit  may  ba  coosioared  aa  66\  ralativa  nombart  of  tha  sexes  accounted  for  by 
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Uie  fiwt  thai  yonmg  men  of  enterprise  had  posts.  On  the  Ohnrchill  and  Seyem  riven 
crossed  the  line  with  a  view  of  bettering  their  Tegc^les  can  be  raised  in  fiivorable  years;  but 
eiroanistanoes  in  the  United  States.  The  set-  the  prozimitj  of  the  ioe  in  the  Ugr  renders 
tiement  is  scattered  along  the  river  banks,  for  eyery  kind  of  crop  uncertain.  At  Moose  Fao- 
a  distance  of  about  40  nL,  npon  narrow  strips  torj  barley  does  not  ripen  with  any  degree  of 
of  &mis  which  have  a  depth  of  about  i  of  a  certainty,  and  the  highest  yield  of  potatoes  is 
mile.  The  booses  are  generally  placed  on  the  sixfold.  At  F(ut  Norman,  on  the  Mackenzie,  A 
edge  of  the  table-land  close  to  the  channel  of  Uttie  below  the  arctic  ciitde,  barley  cannot  be 
the  river.  At  one  point,  however,  the  eleva-  grown,  bat  potatoes  can.  At  Fort  Hope,  further 
tion  19  not  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  K.,  potatoes  have  been  tried,  but  without  success, 
floods  when  the  waters  rise  80  feet  above  their  At  New  Brunswick,  nearly  midway  between 
ordinary  leveL  On  the  W.  is  a  boundless  prairie.  Moose  Factory  and  Lake  Superior,  barley  has 
The  half-breeds  are  careless  and  improvident,  been  grown  on  an  excellent  soil ;  wheat  is  said 
while  gradual  decay  marks  the  cottages  of  the  also  to  have  been  raised.  At  East  Main,  on  the 
hunters  and  trappers.  The  only  good  houses  KsideofHudson^s  bay,  turnips  and  potatoes  are 
are  in  the  occupation  of  the  retired  officers  of  raised  upon  a  sandy  soil,  exposed  to  the  bleak 
the  company,  the  traders,  and  the  clergy,  winds  oftheseaand  Hudson's  strait  Cattle  kept 
More  than  half  the  colony  live  by  fishing  and  there  by  the  company,  as  a  resource  in  case  ci 
hunting.  Where  farming  is  well  conduct^  56  their  ships  having  to  winter  in  the  bay,  are  fed 
bushels  of  wheat  have  b^n  grown  to  the  acre,  upon  hay  taken  from  the  salt  marshes  around 
and  40  on  new  land  is  common ;  potatoes  grow  that  water.  Vetches,  strawberries,  and  curranti 
to  a  prodigous  nze,  and  Swedish  turnips  have  grow  wUd.  The  same  vegetable  productiona 
reached  as  high  as  70  lbs.  Indian  com  suo-  are  cultivated  on  Big  river,  farther  N.  Around 
oeeds  much  better  than  in  Canada ;  it  is  usually  Bupert^s  House,  S.  of  East  Main,  the  soil  is  bet- 
planted  about  May  28,  and  hardly  ever  fSaUs  ter  adapted  for  gardening,  and  the  situation  it 
to  ripen.  Onions  reach  extreme  dimensions,  more  sheltered ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  cultl- 
Melons  grow  well  in  the  open  air.  At  present  vation  is  not  equal  to  one  ordinary  farm.  Moose 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extenaed  cul-  Factory,  the  chief  depot  of  the  S.  department 
tivation  is  the  want  of  a  market ;  potatoes  sell  of  the  company's  operations,  has  a  good  soil,  and 
for  10  cents  a  bushel  when  carted  10  m.  Spring  is  sheltered  from  the  N.  winds.  Here  barl^ 
wheat  ripens  in  about  100  days,  and  the  wheat  ripens  well,  and  vegetables  are  abundant ;  tiM 
fly  is  unknown.  Barley  sown  May  28  was  cultivation  of  wheat  has  not  been  tried.  Cattle^ 
reaped  Aug.  18 ;  peas  sown  May  7  were  rea^ped  horses,  dieep,  and  pigs  are  kept  at  this  depoL 
Sept.  25.  Tomatoes,  which  are  peculiarly  sen-  Fort  Albany,  about  1(K>  m.  further  N.,  where  the 
sitive  to  frost,  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  climate  is  about  the  same,  obtains  firom  the 
sheltered  positions.  Every  variety  of  vegetable  neighboring  marshes  ready  supplies  of  fodder 
that  grows  in  Canada  flourishes  here.  The  for  cattle.  At  Henly's  and  Martin's  Falls,  Oa- 
prairies,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  produce  excellent  naburg,  and  Lac  Sen],  potatoes  are  raised  for  the 
crops  of  hay.  Timber  is  met  with,  in  narrow  company's  servants.  Wheat  is  not  raised  at 
strips,  on  the  Bed  river  and  the  Assiniboin,  Norway  House,  though  other  descriptions  ci 
oomprising  elm,  oak,  maple,  and  poplar.  There  grain  might  be.  That  a  productive  region  of 
are  trees  from  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter;  but  vast  extent  exists  between  the  Rocky  mountain! 
there  is  not  a  saw  miU  in  the  setUement  The  on  the  W.  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  Deer  liJce,  and 
want  of  fuel  is  severely  felt  on  Red  river.  The  Wollaston  lake  on  the  E.,  and  Athabasca  lake 
setUement,  in  1857,  possessed  2,799  horses,  2,726  and  Peace  river  on  the  N.,  there  can  be  no 
oxen,  8,888  cattie,  2,644  calves,  4,674  pigs,  and  doubt  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  alluvial 
9,429  sheep.  There  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  spots  occur  on  the  Saskatchewan,  there  is  more 
number  of  sheep  for  the  last  8  years ;  a  circum-  or  less  of  wood.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
stance  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  any  means  of  company's  posts,  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  prodno- 
manufacturing  wool,  there  being  but  one  card-  tive.  Portions  of  th^  prairies  are  li^t  and 
ing  miU  in  the  settiement,  and  that  not  in  or-  sandy,  and  less  capable  of  bearing  heavy  gnmuL 
der.  The  agricultursl  implements  in  use  are  Portions  of  the  alluvial  flats  on  the  Saskatche- 
of  English  and  American  manufacture ;  and  wan  change  their  position  from  time  to  time  l^ 
produce  is  hauled  in  carts  into  the  construction  the  action  of  floods ;  the  Indian  villages  ara 
of  which  not  a  p>article  of  iron  enters.  Hay  generally  placed  upon  blufEs  4  or  5  feet  above 
limits  on  the  prairies  are  established  and  reoog-  the  level  to  which  the  floods  rise.  The  regioA 
nixed  by  the  settler^  each  having  exdusiTe  through  which  the  Red  river  and  the  Assiniboiii 
rights  within  his  own  limits. — ^There  is  no  reason  run,  and  between  them  and  Lake  Winnipeg^ 
to  believe  that  the  country  £.  of  Lake  Winni-  presents  a  singular  and  important  combinalioa 
peg  is  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  of  prairie  and  wood  land.  The  isolated  grovea 
population.  At  York  Factory  the  scnl  is  not  of  trees  on  the  rolling  prairie  look,  in  many 
adapted  to  cultivation ;  it  consists  principal^  plac^  like  the  results  of  careful  culture.  Near 
of  mossy  swamp.  Even  turnips  are  often  killed  the  W.  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  the  limestone 
by  the  sunmier  fbosts.  But  where  cultivation  often  rises  near  the  sur&oe,  the  immediate  shore 
is  possible,  it  is  the  pdioy  of  the  company  of  the  lake  being  litti^else  than  naked  rode  It 
DOt  to  allow  agriiwlmral  aattlemeat  near  Ibeir  haa  bean  and  taat  tUa  rack  ^^'*"*^*—  s  qoaop 
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tify  of  magnesia  whioli  would  be  iqjaiioas  to 
■grioaltare.  The  same  aatbority  asserts  that 
below  G^piberland  House,  on  the  Sa^atohe- 
wan,  there  is  very  little  land  that  could  be 
made  productive,  sandstone  rising  near  the  sar- 
ftoe  in  some  places,  and  oUiers  being  liable  to 
apring  flooding.  Between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  prairie  countrj,  there  is  a  district  less 
adapted  to  settlement.  Dr.  King  reports  havinff 
aeen,  fh)m  Lake  La  Crosse  to  Athabasca,  a  wefi 
wooded  country,  with  a  black  alluvial  soil  and 
rank  vegetation.  Among  the  kinds  of  wood 
be  enumerates  are  birch,  beech,  and  maple,  of 
large  and  splendid  growth;  but  OoL  Orofton 
dedares  that,  on  the  £.  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
II  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  tree  6  feet  in 
diameter.  While  Sir  John  Richardson  thinks 
the  sandy  soil  of  the  prairies  incapable  of  pro- 
dacing  grain,  another  writer  says  experience 
lias*  proved  that  20  crops  can  be  taken  from  it 
in  succession  without  manuring.  One  describes 
the  prairie  soil  as  spongy  and  extremely  reten- 
tive of  moisture ;  another  says  it  grows  stunted 
grass,  and  less  of  that  than  of  moss;  whUe 
others  expatiate  on  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
with  which  it  is  covered.  Fur  traders  could 
not  be  expected  to  desire  the  advancement  of 
colonization ;  and  accordingly  the  Hudson^s  bay 
company  have  decried  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  a  territory  of  which  they  desired  to 
keep  exclusive  possession. — ^The  catalogue  of, 
quadrupeds  in  the  territory  embraces  94  differ- 
ent animals.  Those  in  the  pelts  of  which  the 
company  trade  are  confined  to  the  raccoon, 
beaver,  chinchilla,  bear,  fisher,  5  kinds  of  foxes 
(red,  cross,  silver,  white,  and  gray),  lynx,  marten, 
mink,  muskrat,  otter,  wolf,  stone  and  brown 
marten,  squirrel,  fitch,  kolinski,  ennine,  rabbit, 
wolverene,  skanlc,  and  sea  otter. — ^The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of  profits  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company 
Ibr  the  years  1847  to  1856,  inclusive: 


1M7 
1646 
1646 


1661 


1886 

1664 
1666 
1666 


XNridcada. 


Msrk«t  priMt  of  Moek, 
•I  diriJrad. 

JaoBArjr.        Jaij. 


10  per  c«nt 

10       •*       

10       *»       

90       **      of  which  IQ^per  cent 

was  added  to  stock. 

10  per  cent 

15       ^      of  which  6  per  cent 

was  added  to  stock. 

£1H  4f.  6</.  pr.  ct,  of  which  £S  -U. 
M.  pr.  ct  was  added  to  stock. . 

10  per  cent 

10        *»       

10       ♦*       


£   •.  d. 

200  00  0 
200  00  0 

200  00  0 
205  00  0 

205  000 


220  00 
220  00 
202  10 
1»5  00 


£  t.d. 
900  000 
200  000 
200  00  0 

210  00  0 
210  00  0 

615  000 

225  000 
210  00  0 
9UT10  0 
200  000 


The  profits  of  a  portion  of  the  stockholders  are 
below  what  these  figures  indicate ;  for  of  268 
proprietors  there  were,  in  July,  1868,  196  who 
liad  purchased  at  220  to  240  per  cent.  The 
profit.s  however,  have  been  so  enormous  that  it 
lias  been  deemed  advii*able  to  hide  the  truth 
bj  nominal  a<]ditions  to  the  stock.  For  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  monopoly  the  companv  relies 
cliiaQy  upon  the  p<^tioal  iuflnenee  of  ita  leading 


members.  The  great  argument  for  the  oontin- 
nanoe  of  the  monopoly,  apart  from  that  drawn 
from  soil  and  climate,  is  that  the  Indians  would 
suffer  under  a  competition  of  trade;  liquor 
would  be  8upplied  to  them  in  destructive  quan- 
tities, and  the  whole  race  would  soon  disam>ear. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this ;  mr  the 
company  nave  ti^Lcn  steps  to  discourage  the 
use  of  spirits  among  the  Indians,  though  it  is  an 
exaggeration  to  represent  them  as  excluding 
spirituous  liquors  altogether  from  the  territory. 
In  1861  the  council  of  the  department  of  Ru* 
pert^s  Land  passed  an  order  to  discontinue  the 
issuing  of  spirits  at  Moose  depot,  whether  to  the 
company's  servants,  strangers,  or  Indians ;  and  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Russian  American 
company  prohibiting  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  In  1860  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, the  U.  S.  minister  at  London,  was  in- 
structed to  make  a  friendly  remonstrance  to  the 
British-ffovemment  against  the  practice,  in  which 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  was  said  to  indulge, 
of  distributing  large  quantities  of  liquor  every 
year  to  the  Indians  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  and  asking  that  instructions 
might  be  given  to  the  company  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  abuse.  The  colonial  secretary,  on  referring 
the  matter  to  the  company,  was  met  by  a  de- 
nial, which  Lord  Polmerston  communicated  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  existence  of  the  abuse 
complained  of.  The  Indian  population  over 
which  the  company  has  control,  £.  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  is  estimated  by  Sir  Oeor;^ 
Simpson  at  only  12,780;  a  figure  which,  m 
the  opinion  of  some,  is  below  the  truth.  There 
are  26,000  Indians  on  the  plains  between  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  over 
whom  the  company  has  no  control.  Other 
official  statements  place  the  number  of  thick- 
wood  Indians  £.  of  the  Rocky  mountains  at 
86,000,  the  plain  tribes  (Blackfeet)  at  86,000, 
and  the  Esquimaux  at  4,000.  Sir  George  Simp- 
son thinks  the  Indians  are  decreasing  on  the 
plains  and  increasing  in  the  wooded  country ; 
while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  also  the 
advantage  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, is  of  opinion  that  they  are  increasing  where 
they  are  settled,  decreasing  as  nomads;  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  becoming  less 
numerous.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  real 
number  of  a  migratory  tribe,  but  the  company 
have  the  means  of  knowing  how  many  visit  their 
posts.  The  whole  number  is  866,367 ;  but  thb 
includes  the  posts  W.  as  well  as  £.  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  in  ttie  former  division  they 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  latter.  The 
post  at  which  the  largest  nunil>er  of  Indians 
visit  is  Edmonton,  where  7,600  come  to  trade; 
6,000  to  Carlton  House ;  7,000  to  Fort  Pitt ;  6,000 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  IIoui^3;  ond  1,600  to 
Rainy  lake.  To  none  of  the  other  yot^ts  do  more 
than  a  few  hundreds  go,  except  at  Ked  river  set- 
tlement and  Pembina ;  at  the  former  of  which, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  place,  there  are  7,000,  and  nt  the  latter  1,000. 
Tbife  are  7  poali  to  each  of  which  not  more  than 
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50  Indians  retort.    The  small  pox  has  at  difRsr-  their  part,  said  the j  had  yielded  to  the  entreaties 

eot  times  produced  terrible  havoo  among  them,  of  the  colonists  to  serve  as  their  escort,  and 

The  companpr  contribute  toward  the  support  save  them  from  Uie  yengeance  of  the  savages, 

of  missionaries  of  different  denominations,  in-  which,  once  excited,  might  effect  the  extermi- 

ohiding  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bish-  nation  of  all  the  white  population  of  the  ter- 

op.    The  Indians  are  dependent  on  the  com-  ritory.    Several  of  the  colonists,  before  leaving 

pany  for  fire-arms  and  ammunition ;  and  the  assisted  to  carry  off  the  cannon  that  guardM 

company,  holding  a  monopoly  both  as  buyers  the  place,  and  placed  it  in  possession  of  the 

and  sellers,  are  able  to  fix  Uieir  own  prices.    In  north-west  company,  not  far  distant.    The  re- 

this  respect  the  advocates  of  open  trade  and  mainder  of  the  colonists  were  dispersed  to  the 

oolonization  contend  that  the  Indians  would  foot  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  whence  tney  returned 

benefit  l^  a  change.    On  the  other  hand,  the  in  the  autumn  of  1815.    In  the  spring  of  1818, 

preservation  of  the  Indian  race  is  declared  to  be  Lord  Selkirk  demanded  troops,  for  the  proteo- 

of  paramount  importance ;  and  as  it  is  assumed  tion  of  his  colony,  from  Sir  Grordon  Drummond, 

that  this  cannot  consbt  with  colonization,  it  fol-  governor  of  Lower  Canada.  The  latter  refused, 

lows  that  the  settlement  of  those  portions  of  the  and  on  April  25, 1816,  wrote  to  Lord  Selkirk 

territory,  such  as  the  great  valley  of  the  Saskat-  enjoining  him  to  use  his  influence  over  the  ser- 

chewan,  which  are  undoubtedly  fit  for  the  pur-  vants  and  agents  of  the  company  to  prevent  a 

pose,  must  be  prohibited.   There  are  no  causes  repetition  of  those  violent  proceedings  which 

of  war  between  the  compay  and  the  Indians,  haid  been  committed  on  both  sides ;  and  in* 

and  therefore  the  preservation  of  peace  is  not  a  forming  liim  that  it  was  the  determination  of 

matter  of  difficulty.    The  extent  of  the  Indians*  his  miyesty  to  punish  every  one  who  had  been 

hunting  trround  is  not  abridged,  and  no  treaties  the  cause  of  the  excesses  which  had  brought 

are  for^  upon  them  by  which  they  are  obliged  dishonor  on  the  name  of  Englishmen.    A  simi- 

to  alienate  portions  of  their  land.    The  com-  lar  communication  was  addr^sed  to  Mr.  MoGill- 

pany  have  not  been  fortunate  in  their  attempts,  vray,  the  head  of  the  north-west  company.    In 

such  as  they  were,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  en-  1816,  Gov.  Semple,  who  in  the  previous  year 

gage  in  agriculture.    There  is  a  small  Indian  had  been  appointed  over  the  territories  of  the 

settlement  between  Canada  and  the  Red  river ;  Iludson^s   bay  company,  sent   a  number  of 

and  there  is  or  was  another  at  Cedar  lake,  on  armed  men  to  Qui  Appelle  river,  near  one  of 

the  Saskatchewan.    The  company  have  made  no  the  trading  posts  of  the  rival  company,  and  a 

systematic  efforts  to  collect  the  Indians  into  vil-  collision  occurred.    While  at  Fort  Douglas,  in 

lages,  their  interest  lying  in  their  continuing  to  June,  1816,  Gov.  Semple  gave  orders  to  inter- 

foUow  the  chase. — The  Red  river  settlement  was  cept  the  progress  of  some  of  the  north-west 

founded  by  Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  peer,  in  company's  men,  who  were  passing  within  about 

1812.    He  obtained  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  fh>m  4  miles  of  the  fort.    An  engagement  took  place, 

the  Hudson^s  bay  company.    The  first  settlers  in  which  Gov.  Semple  was  mortally  wounded, 

left  Sligo  in  1811,  and,  going  by  Hudson's  bay,  and  most  of  his  men  lost  their  lives.    In  the 

wintereid  at  York  Factory,  proceeding  to  their  course  of  that  summer  Lord  Selkirk  set  out  wiUi 

destination  in  the  ensuing  spring  under  com-  a  reinforcement ;  and  after  the  rival  companies 

mand  of  Capt.  Macdonald,  formerly  belonging  had  infiicted  fhrther  iiyury  upon  one  another, 

to  a  veteran  corps  in  Canada.    To  this  settle-  without  either  of  them  being  entirely  vanquished 

ment  Lord  Selkirk  gave  the  name  of  Osna  or  destroyed,  thev  were  amalgamated.    From 

Boia  (Ossian's  Town).    From  the  first,  the  col-  that  period  the  united  company  reigned  supreme 

ony  was  provided  with  cannon,  and  in  tlie  an-  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  till  the  formation 

tumn  of  1814  it  received  a  quantity  of  small  of  the  colony  of  British  Columbia.    The  infant 

arms  from  the    government.    The  north-west  colony  of  Red  river  gathered  its  scattered  forces^ 

company,  who  had  carried  on  the  fur  trade  in  and  has  since  maintained  a  sickly  existence,  iso- 

this  quarter  before  their  competitors  had  ex-  lated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hie  only  other 

tended   so   far  westward,  denied   the  rights  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  within  any  part 

claimed  by  the  Hudson's  bay  company  there,  of  this  territory  was  on  the  Labrador  coast: 

The   former  company,  who   had   for  several  but  it  failed  firom  the  murderous  hostility  of 

years  extended  their  tniding  operations  west  of  the  Esquimaux.    (See  Labrador.) — ^The  que»- 

the  Rocky  mountains,  where  they  had  800  «ov-  tion  of  constructing  a  railway  N.  of  Lakes  Huron 

ageu7%  looked  with  jealousy  upon  their  rivals,  and  Superior,  along  the  great  and  fertile  vaUej 

Quarrels  arose  between  tne  two  companies,  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  across  the  Rodsr 

leading  to  open  hostilities.    Each  accused  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Bow  river,  to  the  Fad* 

other  of  being  the  aggressor.    Many  of  the  Red  fie  ocean,  has  been  mooted.  The  route  is  believed 

river  colonists  left  for  Canada  in  1816,  under  to  be  favorable ;  but  there  has  been  no  survey, 

the  escort  of  the  north-west  company.    Ac-  HUDSON'S    STRAIT,    in    British    North 

cording  to  one  account,  Uiey  were  enticed  away  America,  a  str^t  oonneol       Sndson's  bay  with 

by  promises  made  to  them  by  agents  of  the  the  ocean  and  Davis's  it        between  h^  60* 

north-west  company  that  they  would  receive  and  64^  N.,  long.  65*  i     .  •  •  '  W.    Itt  length  k 

grants  of  land  in  Canada,  and  asserted  that  if  aboot  450  m.,  its  s^                    h  100  m,, 

they  did  not  leave  Red  river  the  Indians  would  itsleart  breadth  60 

masBaere  them.    The  north-weat  company,  oa  HUfii  TkvApn 
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Aria,  capital  of  the  empire  of  Anam,  and  of  He  directed  for  his  royal  pupil  the  preparation 

the  province  of  Cochin  China,  on  the  riyer  of  the  Delphin  edition  of  tne  claaaice  (ad  Uium 

Hq6,  about  10  m.  from  its  month  in  the  China  IMphini).    He  was  received  into  the  Frcooh 

aea ;   lat.  16®  28'  K,  long.  107^  12'  £. ;  pop.  academy  in  1674,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see 

estimated  at  from  60,000  to  80,000.    It  is  com-  of  Avranches  in  1689,  which  he  resigned  after 

posed  of  two  cities,  an  oater  and  an  inner.  The  10  years^  in  order  to  enter  an  establi^ment  of 

former  is  surrounded  by  the  river,  and  by  walls  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 

6  m.  in  circumference  and  60  feet  high,  fortified  tirely  to  his  studies.    He  took  part  in  the  most 

in  the  European  manner.    It  is  entered  by  10  important  literary,    theological,  and  philoso- 

bridges  and  as  many  corresponding  gates,  and  phical  discussions  of  his  time.    His  principal 

contains  the  palaces  of  the  king's  near  relatives,  works  are :  Be  Interwretatione  (Paris,  1661) : 

the  different  public  offices,  barracks,  prisons.  Lettre  iur  Variains  aet  romam  (1670),  ftill  of 

magaziDes,   granaries,  and  the  dwellings  and  carious  researcmes;    Demonitr<Uio  Eiimgdica 

■hops  of  the  citizens.     In  the  centre  of  the  (1679);  Ceruura  FhiloaophicB  (7arf«tuiius(1689), 

oater  city  is  the  inner  one,  which  is  also  walled,  in  which  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  for- 

and  in  which  are  the  palaces  and  seraglio  of  midable  opponents  of  Cartesianism,  of  which 

the  king,  the  palace  of  his  mother,  the  pakce  he  had  formerly  been  an  advocate;  HiBUnre  du 

wherein  the  sovereign  receives  his  mandarins.  e(»nmeree et delanamgatum dss ancient  (Lyons, 

and  gmurd  rooms  for  the  sentinels  on  duty.  Hue  1716) ;  TraiU  philosophique  de  la  fiUoUlm  ds 

is  a  naval  station,  and  has  extensive  ship  yards,  Vetprit  humain  (Amsterdam,  1728),  which,  ao- 

and  a  Ifu^  cannon  foundery.    The  streets  are  coming  to  Voltaire,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 

traversed  by  navigable  canals.    The  roadstead  refutation  of  his  JDenumstratio  Etangeliea^  and 

of  Ha6  is  an  excellent  and  well  sheltered  har-  has  caused  him  to  be  classed  among  sceptics;  and 

bor.     The  citadel  is  fortified  after  the  Earo-  several  ele^t  Greek  and  Latin  poems.  D'Olivet 

pean  fashion,  and  can  hold  40,000  men.    The  published  m  1722  a  Huetiana.    He  wrote  me- 

oommercial  and  manufacturing  activity  of  Hu6  moirs  of  his  life  in  Latin  (1718 ;  translated  into 

is  extensive.    In  1787  the  city  was  formally  English  by  Aikin,  London,    1726,  and  into 

oeded  to  the  French,  but  has  never  been  occn*  French  by  Nisard,  Paris,  1854).— See  Bartholo- 

pied  by  them.  •  mess,  Euety  ou  U  teeptieitme  thhlog^iqvie  (Paris, 

HUESCA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Aragom  1849),  and  Gournay,  Hiut,  9a  vie  et  id  oworagtM 

bounded  N.  by  France,  E.  by  Lerida,  S.  and  (Paris,  1854). 

a  W.  by  Saragossa,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Na-        HUFELAND.  Chmbtoph  Wilhslm,  a  Ger^ 

▼arre ;  area,  7,526  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  270,-  man  physician,  bom  at  Langensalza,  Thuringia, 

157.    The  N.  part,  which  is  covered  by  offsets  Ang.  12,  1762,  died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  25, 1886. 

of  the  Pyr^n^es,  is  rugged  and  mountainous;  but  He  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1783,  and  was  ap* 

the  8.  is  level  and  fertile.    The  principal  rivers  pointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Jena  in  1798. 

are  the  Cinca,  Essera,  Alcanadre,  Gallyo,  Ara-  In  1798  be  removed  to  Berlin,  and  after  the  es- 

gon,  and  Arva,  all  tributaries  of  the  Ebro.   The  tablishment  of  the  university  of  Berlin  (1809)  he 

climate  of  the  highlands  is  cold  and  moist,  that  became  professor  there  of  special  pathology  and 

of  the  lowlands  mild  and  healthful.    Wine,  oil,  therapeutics.    He  was  as  much  distinguished  for 

and  cattle  are  produced.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  his  humane  disposition  as  for  bis  remarkable  skill 

are  found,  but  there  is  little  mining.    The  manu-  as  a  practitioner  and  comprehensive  knowledge 

ftctures  are  linen,  woollen,  and  hempen  fabrics,  of  almost  all  branches  of  medical  science.    His 

he, — HuBscA.  (anc   Otca)^  the  capital  of  the  work  on  the  art  of  prolonging  life  {Makrobiotik^ 

above  province,  on  the  Isuela,  85  m.  N.  E.  from  oderdie  Kunat  das  menschliche  Ld>en  tu  verldt^ 

Saragossa,  pop.  about  9,000,  is  a  place  of  great  gem^  Jena,  1796 ;  6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1842)  was 

antiquity.     Here  Sertorious  founded  a  college  translated  into  Italian  (A^enice,  1789),  into  Eng- 

for  toe  instruction  of*  Iberian  youth  in  Gredc  lish  (London,  1797;   Boston,  1854),    and  be- 

and  Roman  learning.    Julius  Cnsar  subsequent-  tween  1798  and  1824  by  6  different  writers 

ly  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  munieipium^  into  French ;   also  into  Servian,   Hungarian, 

and  honored  it  with  the  title  of  Osca  Urbs  Vic-  Hebrew,   and   other  languages.      Among  his 

trix.    In  1096  Pedro  I.  of  Aragon  recovered  other  great  works  is  one  on  scrofulous  di»- 

this  city  from  the  Moors,  and  annexed  it  to  his  eases  (  (Teber  die  Katur^  Erhenntnissmittel  und 

dominions.  Heilart  der  Shrophelhranlcheit^  Jena,    1795). 

HUET,  PiSRRE  Daxiel,  a  French  scholar,  His  work  on  the  physical  training  of  infiints 

l^hop  of  Avranches,   born  in  Caen,  Feb.  8,  {Outer  Rath  an  Matter  Hiher  die  wiehtigtten 

1680,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1721.    He  studied  Fuiikte  der  vhytitehen  Eniehung  der  Kinder  in 

with  distinguished  success  at  Caen  and  Paris,  den  enten  Jahren^  Berlin,  1799 ;  5th  ed.  1844) 

travelled  in  Holland  and  Sweden  in  1652,  be-  produced  many  reforms  in  the  system  of  educ^- 

came  on  his  return  a  member  of  the  newly  found-  tion  ;  while  his  Enchiridion  Medicum  (BerUn, 

ed  academy  of  Caen,  and  in  1662  institnted  1886;  9th  ed.  1851),  which  gives  the  experiences 

there  another  academy  of  sciences.    He  was  of  his  50  years  of  practice,  is  still  consulted  wiUi 

celebrated  for  various  learned  works  and  asso-  peat  advantage  by  the  profession.     Among 

dated  with  the  principal  learned  men  of  France,  his  nnmerous  other  works  peculiar  merit  mast 

when  in  1670  he  was  appointed  by  the  Ung  ba   awarded   to  his  Sy$tem  der  praktieehm^ 

iob-preoeplor  under  Boanet  of  the  danphin.  JEMfibmuti  (Jena  and  Leipeio,  180O-'5),  and  bk 
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0€$chiehte  der  Oetundheit  (Beriin^  1812 ;  8d  ed«  before  the  lines  of  Charleston  in  1780.  After 
1816).  He  founded  the  polyolinical  institote  being  a  pnpil  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  and  a  fellow 
and  medioo-ohirurgioal  societj  of  Berlin,  and  student  of  Dr.  Physick  in  Philadelphia,  he 
the  Journal  der  praktitchen  Heilhunde  ;  intro-  joined  with  Dr.  Eric  Bollman  of  the  latter  citj 
dooed  the  system  of  mortuary  houses  (for  the  in  a  visit  to  Europe  for  tiie  purpose  of  attempt- 
preyention  of  burying  alive),  the  first  of  which  ing  the  rescue  of  Lafayette  from  the  dungeons 
was  erected  at  Weimar  under  his  superintend-  of  OlmQtz,  his  father  having  been  the  first  to 
enoe ;  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  inoculation  receive  that  general  on  his  arrival  in  Georgo- 
as  a  protection  against  the  small  pox;  and  town  in  1777.  The  enterprise  resulted  in  their 
called  into  ezistenoer  and  endowed  charitable  protracted  imprisonment.  Huger  became  a  cap- 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  poor  physicians  tain  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1798,  was  a  colonel  in 
and  of  physicians'  widows.  the  war  of  1812,  and  served  in  both  branches 

HtTuEL,  Karl  Alexander  Anseuc,  baron,  a  of  the  legislature  of  his  state. 
German  traveller,  bom  in  Ratisbon,  April  25,  HUGH  CAPET,  king  of  France  and  the 
1796.  He  studied  law  in  Heidelberg,  fought  as  founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  bom  about 
an  Austrian  officer  in  1818-'14,  was  promoted  946,  died  Oct  24,  996.  When  still  a  child  he 
to  a  captaincy,  and  held  an  appointment  In  the  inherited  from  his  father,  Hugh  the  Great,  the 
embassy  sent  to  induce  Ohristian,  the  tempo-  duchy  of  France  and  the  county  of  Paris,  thus 
rary  king  of  Norway,  to  resign.  In  1821  he  takiugrank  among  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
went  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  Naples,  but  his  country.  On  the  death  of  Louis  v.,  the  last 
after  returning  from  Italy  lived  privately  several  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  a  number  of  nobles 
years  in  Vienna,  devoting  himself  to  natural  and  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  country  being 
sciences  and  gardening.  In  1881  he  began  an  assembled  at  Senlis,  to  settle  the  succession, 
extensive  course  of  travel  with  scientific  ob-  selected  Hugh  Gapet^  in  preference  to  the  Car- 
jects,  visiting  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Eoypt,  Bar-  lovingian  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  uncle 
bary,  and  very  remote  portions  of  India  and  of  the  late  king.  Hugh  was  consequently  crown- 
central  Asia.  He  retumed  to  Europe  in  1887,  ed  at  Noyon,  July  1,  987,  by  the  archbishop  of 
bringing  with  him  a  collection  of  extraordinary  Rheims.  Notwithstanding  this  election,  Charles 
value  and  extent,  illustrating  ethnography  and  supported  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
natural  history.  The  catalogue  of  his  specimens  the  sword,  and  after  4  years^  hostilities  was 
of  natural  history  alone  numbered  82,000.  Not  apparently  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  he 
less  remarkable  for  value  were  the  antique  coins,  was  treacheronsly  made  prisoner  by  Adalb^ron, 
KSS.,  lewelry,  pointings^  and  silver  vessels  which  bishop  of  Laon,  who  delivered  him  to  his  rival, 
he  had  brought  with  him.  The  whole  collection  The  unfortunate  prince  was  sent  to  OrleanSi 
was  purchased  for  the  imperial  museum  and  where  he  soon  breathed  his  last  in  a  dungeon, 
library  in  Vienna.  Several  German  scholars  Hugh,  having  thus  secured  possession  of  the 
have  written  descriptions  of  difierent  portions  crown,  associated  his  son  liobert  in  the  govera- 
of  Htigel's  collection,  but  the  specimens  of  nat-  ment,  which  he  setUed  on  the  principle  of  he- 
nral  history  are  not  yet  exhausted  by  them,  reditary  succession.  (See  Capehans.) 
After  his  return  he  devoted  himself  again  to  HUGHES,  Ball,  an  English  sculptor,  bom 
gardening,  became  president  of  the  Austrian  hor-  in  London,  Jan.  19,  1806.  He  early  exhibited  a 
ticultural  society,  and  was  sent  in  1850  as  am-  decided  taste  for  modelling,  and  at  12  years  of 
bassador  from  Wartemberg  to  Berlin.  He  age  made  out  of  wax  candle  ends  a  bass-relief 
wrote  :  Botanisehes  Arehiv  fVienna,  1887) ;  copy  of  a  picture  representing  the  wisdom  of 
Katchmir  und  das  Reich  der  Sikhs  (Stuttgart,  Solomon,  which  was  afterwai^  cast  in  silver. 
1840) ;  and  Das  Beeken  ton  Kabul  (Vienna,  The  spirited  manner  in  which  it  was  executed 
1861-'2).  decided  his  father  to  place  him  in  the  studio  of 

HUGER,  IsAAO,  an  American  revolutionary  Edward  Hodges  Bailey,  where  he  remained  T 

generid,  bom  about  1725,  died  in  South  Caro-  years.  While  with  his  instructor  he  successfully 

una  about   1782.     He  was  one  of  5  patriot  competed  for  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  royal 

brothers  active  in  the  revolution.    His  first  academy,  winning  the  large  silver  medal  for  the 

military  service  was  as  a  subordinate  of  Col.  bestcopyinbass-relief  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere: 

Hiddloton  in  the  expedition  against  the  Chero-  also  the  silver  medal  of  the  society  of  arts  and 

kees  in  1760.    Promoted  to  the  rank  ef  briga-  sciences  for  a  copy  of  the  Barberini  faun,  the 

dier-general  in  1777,  ho  took  a  conspicuous  part  large  silver  medal  for  the  best  original  model 

in  the  engagements  connected  with  the  siege  of  from  life,  and  a  gold  medal  for  an  original  com- 

Savannah  in  1778,  commanded  a  force  of  cavalry  position,    **  Pandora  brought  by  Mercnry  to 

at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780  which  was  Epimetheus."    He  next  made  busts  of  George 

surprised  and  dispersed  by  Tarleton,  and  com-  I Y.,  the  dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  and  Oambridgdi 

manded  the  Virginia  brigaide  which  formed  the  beside  a  statuette  of  George  IV.,  which  was 

right  wing  in  the  battles  of  GuUford  Court  subsequently  cast  in  bronze.    Daring  a  profes- 

House,  March  15,  1781,  and  Hobkirk*s  hiU.  sional  residence wiUi  Thomas  Coke(afterward 

April  25,  1781. — ^Franois  Einlock,  nephew  of  earl  of  Leicester),  he  beo        aoanainted  with 

the  preceding,  an  American  officer,  bom  in  some  Americana,  by  whose  «u<        ie  en      itad 

1764^  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  15, 1855.  in  1820  to  New  York.    I      m       work  v- 

His  father,  ^hLd^or  Bei\jamin  Huger,  was  killed  portance  was  Um 
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whidi  wftg  dertrojed  in  ihe  merohants'  ex*  Imrg^Hd^  where  he  remtiiiedlbrMTeril7a«t| 
ehaoge  in  New  York  in  the  great  fire  of  1885,  heing  empiojed  almost firom  the  first  as  a  teabher. 
and  was  the  first  work  of  its  class  executed  in  He  was  ordained  priest  in  Philadelphia  in  18Sfi^ 
America.  In  Trinity  church  in  the  same  dtj  and  was  settled  in  a  parish  in  that  citj.  In 
Sa  his  monamental  alto-relief^  of  life  size,  in  1880  he  accepted  a  challenge  from  the  Rev.  John 
memory  of  Bishop  Hohart  In  the  Boston  Breckinridge,  a  distinguished  PreshTterian  der^ 
Athenfeom  are  his  casts  of  *' Little  Nell  *'  and  gyman,  to  discuss  the  question :  "  Is  the  IVot* 
the  group  **  Uncle  Tohj  and  Widow  Wadman,'*  estant  religion  the  religion  of  Christ?*'  The 
neither  of  which  has  been  canred  in  marble.  A  oontroyersy  was  carried  on  in  the  newspapers 
statue  of  *^  Oliver  Twist"  is  in  the  collection  of  fbr  several  months,  and  attracted  so  much  atten- 
his  early  patron,  the  late  duke  of  Devonshire,  tion  that  the  articles  were  subsequently  col* 
Among  his  remaining  works  are  a  model  for  an  lected  in  a  volume,  which  had  for  a  time  a 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  intended  for  wide  circulation.  In  1884  Mr.  Breckinridge 
the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  a  **  Crucifixion  ;*^  the  renewed  the  encounter  by  proposiDg  an  oral 
statue  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  in  bronze,  in  the  discussion  on  the  question :  **  Is  the  Roman 
Mt.  Auburn  cemeteir  in  Cambridge,  Miass. ;  a  Catholic  religion,  in  any  or  in  all  its  principles 
mrited  statuette  of  6en.  Warren,  and  a  bust  of  and  doctrines,  inimical  to  civil  or  religious  lib- 
Washington  Irving.  Within  a  few  years  he  has  erty  ?"  Mr.  Hughes  immediately  came  forward 
attracted  attention  by  some  remarkable  sketches  as  the  champion  of  his  creed,  and  the  debate, 
done  with  a  hot  iron  upon  wood.  Mr.  Hughes  which  was  published  in  book  form  in  1886,  was 
also  appeared  for  a  season  as  a  lecturer  upon  regarded  with  great  interest  by  the  public  of 
art  He  has  for  some  years  resided  in  Dor-  both  parties.  In  1882  Mr.  Hughes  founded  St. 
Chester,  near  Boston,  where  he  is  now  engaged  John^s  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  its  rec- 
npon  a  statue  of  ^*  Mary  Magdalen."  tor  as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  city.  In  1887. 
HUGHES,  John,  an  English  essayist  and  Bishop  Dubois  of  New  York  having  demanded 
poet,  bom  in  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  in  1677,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity  some  relie(from 
died  Feb.  17,  1720.  He  was  educated  at  a  dis-  the  cares  of  the  episcopate,  the  holy  see  ap- 
aenting  academy  in  London.  At  the  age  of  19  pointed  Mr.  Hughes  coaqjutor.  He  was  conse- 
he  wrote  a  tragedy,  never  printed  or  played,  crated  in  New  Yorl^  Jan.  9, 1888,  and  about 
called  **  Almasont,  Queen  of  the  Goths.^'  His  two  weeks  afterward  Bishop  Dubois  was  at- 
Bumerous  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  tacked  by  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  wholly 
day,  in  the  shape  of  occasional  verses  and  trans-  recovered.  In  the  following  year  the  pope 
lations,  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Addison,  appointed  Bishop  Hughes  administrator  of  the 
Pope,  Congreve,  and  oUier  literary  men,  and  diocese;  and  although  he  did  not  succeed  to  the 
Addison  requested  him  to  write  one  act  of  fhll  dignity  of  bishop  until  the  death  of  Bishop 
his  **  Cato.'^  In  1717  Earl  Cowper  appointed  Dubois  in  1842,  the  government  of  that  portion 
him  to  the  position  of  clerk  to  the  commis-  of  the  church  was  thenceforth  entirely  in  his 
aion  of  the  peace.  Hughes  was  the  author  hands.  His  first  measures  were  directed  to 
of  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Siege  of  Damascus,^'  a  reform  in  the  tenure  of  chorch  property, 
which  was  acted  for  the  first  time  while  ho  which  was  then  vested  in  lay  trustees,  a  system 
lay  on  his  death-bed.  He  is  best  known  by  that  had  more  than  once  given  rise  to  scandal- 
his  papers  in  the  **  Spectator,*'  to  which  he  con-  ous  conflicts  between  the  congregations  and  the 
tributed  11  essays  ana  18  letters.  He  wrote  also  episcopal  authority.  All  the  8  churches  in  the 
A  few  papers  for  the  ^*  Tatler^*  and  the  *^  Guard-  city  were  heavily^  in  debt,  and  6  were  bankrupt 
ian.'*  His  works  contain  several  occasional  and  on  the  point  of  being  sold.  Bishop  Hughes 
poems,  among  them  ^^  The  Court  of  Neptune,*'  resolved  to  consolidate  the  church  debts,  to  re- 
and  a  **  Pindaric  Ode  on  the  House  of  Nassau."  move  them  from  the  management  of  laymen. 
He  was  often  employed  also  to  write  poetical  and  to  secure  the  titles  in  his  own  name.    In 

eeces  to  be  set  to  music,  and  among  them  were  this  undertaking  he  was  violently  opposed  by 

Dglish  operas  on  the  Italian  model.    He  trans-  the  trustees,  and  was  only  partially  successfhl^ 

lated  Fontenelle's  Dialoguet  de$  morU,  Vertot^s  but  the  most  pressing  debts  were  paid  off  and 

Itholutiont  du  Portugci^  the  Lettret  d'AbSlard  harmony  was  eventually  restorea.     In  1889 

0t  tTffeloUe^  and  Moli^re's  Muanthrope,  and  Bishop  Hughes  visited  France.  Austria,   and 

edited  the  works  of  Spenser  (1715).  Italy,  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  lor  his  diocese. 

HUGIIES,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  Catho-  On  his  return  he  applied  himself  with  great 

lie  prelate,  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1798.  energy  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education.    Al- 

He  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  of  small  ready  during  the  previous  year  he  had  purchased 

means,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1817  on  property  at  Fordham,  in  Westchester  co.,  for 

account  of  the  disabilities  to  which  his  religion  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college.    He  now 

was  subjected  in  his  native  country.    His  father,  completed  its  organization,  and  it  was  opened 

who  had  preceded  him  to  the  United  States,  in  1841  under  the  name  of  St.  John's  college. 

I^aced  him  with  a  florist  to  learn  the  art  of  gar-  The  dispute  on  the  school  question  about  ^ia 

dening;  but  having  little  taste  for  such  pursuits,  time  brought  the  bishop  still  more  prominently 

be  devoted  his  spare  time  to  study,  and,  as  soon  before  the  public.     It  was  charged  hy  Catholics 

as  his  engagement  expired,  entered  the  theo-  that  the  common  schools  were  sectarian  in  char- 

logical  aeiQiiiary  of  Mount  St  MMrj%  ISMuadtB-  acteri  and  they  complained  of  the  iigustioe  of 
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tttdDg  them  for  the  snpportof  schools  to  whieh  Borne  to  reodyethe  palliiim  at  the  hands  of  tba 

thej  eoold  not  oonscientiooslj  send  their  chil-  pope.    The  first  proTinoial  council  of  New  York 

dren.    Pohlic  meetings  were  held,  and  an  asso-  was  held  in  1854^  and  attended  hj  7  snffragana, 

eiation  was  formed  for  obtaining  reliel    It  was  the  new  bishoprics  of  Brooklyn  and  Newailc 

demanded  either  that  the  taxes  should  be  re-  having  been  created  the  preceding  j^r.    Soon 

moved,  or  that  a  change  shoold  be  made  in  the  after  its  close  tlie  archbisnop  made  another  viaU 

mtem  of  education.    The  Catholics  petitioned  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  definitkm 

rae  common  council  in  Sept  1840,  to  designate  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception.    On 

7  Oatholic  schools  as  ^*  entitled  to  particip^  in  his  return  he  was  involyed  in  a  controversj  with 

the  common  school  fund,  upon  complying  with  the  Hon.  £rastus  Brooks,  editor  of  the  New 

the  requirements  of  the  law.'*    Remonstrances  York  '^Express,'*  and  member  of  the  state  sen- 

to  this  petition  were  sent  in  by  the  public  school  ate,  growing  out  of  the  church  property  qoea- 

society  and  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  tion.    At  the  petition  of  the  trustees  of  8L 

eopal  church,  and  on  Oct  29  both  PjUtics  ap-  Louis's  church,  Buffalo,  a  bill,  which  subaa- 

peared  before  the  common  council.    The  pubbo  quently  became  a  law,  had  been  introduced  into 

school  society  was   represented   by  counsel,  tne  legislature  designed  to  vest  the  titles  to  aU 

Messrs.  Theodore  Sedgwick  and  Hiram  Ket-  church  property  in  trustees.    In  supporting  thia 

chum,  and  on  subsequent  evenings  addresses  measure  Mr.  Brooks  stated  tliat  Archbishop 

were  made  by  the  Kev.  Drs.  ;£>nd,  Bangs,  Hughes  owned  property  in  the  city  of  New 

Reese,  Knox,  and  Spring.    Bishop  Hughes  an-  York  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,000.    Tba 

swered  them  in  an  elaborate  speech,  but  the  archbishop  at  once  came  forward  to  attack  both 

petition  was  rejected.    The  Catholics  now  car-  Mr.  Brooks  and  the  trustees  of  St  Loub's  churchy 

ried  the  matter  before  the  legislature.    A  bill  and  a  long  discussion  through  the  newspapen 

in  their  favor,  having  passed  Uie  assembly,  was  was  the  result.    The  archbishop  subseauentlj 

lost  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  ensuing  election  collected  the  letters  on  both  sides  and  published 

the  school  question  assumed  a  striking  promi-  them  in  a  volume,  with  an  introduction  review- 

nence  in  the  political  canvass.    The  Catnolica,  ing  the  trustee  system  (New  York,  1855).    On 

by  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  nominated  an  inde-  Aug.  16, 1858,  he  laid  the  comer  stone  of  a  new 

pendent  ticket,  and  the  result  of  the  election  cathedral,  designed  to  be  one  of  the  grandest 

showed  them  to  be  so  strong  that  some  modifi-  church  edifices  in  America.    Beside  his  contro- 

catioQ  of  the  existing  school  system  was  soon  verstal  woriu  already  mentioned,  he  has  pab- 

eflfected.    Throughout  this  exciting  controversy  lished  a  number  of  lectures  and  pamphlets. 

Bishop  Hughes  was  the  animating  spirit  of  his  HUGI,  Franz  Josbfii,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  bom 

party,  and  was  called  on  at  times  to  defend  him-  at  Grenchen,  Soleure,  in  1795,  chiefly  known  bj 

self  through  the  press  against  the  personal  at-  his  wcH'ks  on  glaciers,  Ueher  da»  We$en  der  OUi^ 

tacks  of  his  opponents.    In  1841  he  established  $eher  (Stuttgairt,  1842)  and  Die  GUtseher  und  di$ 

at  Fordham  the  theological  seminary  of  St  Jo-  erratuelun  Blocke  (Soleure,  1843).    The  result 


seph.^  In  Aug.  1843,  he  held  the  first  diocesan  of  his  annual  exploratioDs  in  the  Alps  is  embod* 

STuod  of  New  York,  and  in  a  pastoral  letter  led  in  his  Xaturkutcrueks  Alpenreuen,    In 

dated  Sept.  8  enforced  its  decrees  respecting  1835  he  explored  northern  Afnca,  Sicily,  and 

secret   societies   and  church  property.     His  Italy,  and  his  observations  oo  tbe  phenomenn 

^*  Rules  for  the  Administration  of  Churdiea  of  the  sea  are  contained  in  his  GrundM&ffe  wu 

without  Trustees,'*  published  in  1845,  embody  einer  aUgemeinen  Xaturantiekt,  of  which  tba 

the  system  adopteid  by  this  synod.    About  1843  1st  volume  appeared  under  the  title  of  JHs 

the  extent  of  his  diocese  led  him  to  ask  for  a  £rde  al»  OrganiMmui,    He  lost  his  position  aa 

coadjutor,  and  the  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  now  professor  at  the  lycenm  of  Soleure  in  1887,  on 

bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Albany,  was  accord-  account  of  his  secession  from  the  church  of 

ing^y  araminted,  and  was  consecrated  March  10,  Rome. 

1844.    In  Dec.  1845,  Bishop  Hughes  sailed  again  HUGO,  Gustat,  a  German  professor  dl  Inw 

for  Europe  in  order  to  procure  the  services  of  and  writer  on  jurispmdenee,  bom  in  Lr>rrach, 

some  of  the  Jesuits,  brothers  of  the  Christian  Baden,  Nov.  28,  Vli^  died  Sept  16, 1H44.    Ua 

sch<>ols,  and  sisters  of  mercy.  He  was  successful  studied  at  Gdttingen  from  1782  to  1 785,  and  first 

in  his  eSbrtB,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1846.  became  known  to  the  world  by  his  edition  of  tba 

A  few  months  afterward  he  waa  solicited  by  "*  Fragments  of  Ulptan"  (Glittingcn,  1788).    In 

President  Polk  to  accept  a  special  mianon  to  1788  be  waa  appointed  professor  extraordinary 

Mexico,  bat  declined.    In  1847,  at  the  request  and  in  1792  regohur  professor  tA  law  at  tM 

of  both  houses  of  congrcaa^  he  delivered  a  lectura  university  of  G6ttingen.    Previous  to  his  daath 

in  the  hall  of  representatives  at  Washington,  on  he  became  privy  couscillor.    He  wasofke  of  tlia 

''Christianity  the  only  Source  of  Moral,  Social,  first  to  fbllow  the  exainple  fA  I^boitz  and  of 

and  Political  Regeneration."    In  thia  year  hia  Patter,  presenting  the  Roman  law,  ncrf^  accord- 

^ocese  was  divided  by  the  erection  of  the  seen  ing  to  the  succession  of  cbaptem,  which  bad  long 

cf  Albany  and  Bufiala  Bishop  Hughes  retaining  been  the  estabUsbed  German  nnivenity  methodL 

an  the  counties  of  Xew  York  sovith  €i  the  par-  but  dassified  with  refcreac*  to  the  priiMtpai 

aDelcf42%withapartofyewJm^.    Inl850  eras  of  iu  history.    Ha  sharea  with  fiaoUM 

New  York  waa  raised  to  the  dignity  cf  an  arefai-  and  Savigny  the  repntntion  of  hftring  bMO  mm 

~  aae^  and  Aicbbtibop  Hngjhaa  wwt  to  U  tha  pdnc^  aflwfa  al  Iba  ft^giesa  whiah 
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the  stndj  of  Roman  law  has  made  of  late  jean,  sented  as  aapedmenof  theliteraiyrelbniiaaiiiir 

Hia  principal  works  are :  Lehrhueh  der  G0-  ed  at  bj  the  new  school ;  bat  it  had  mnch  lesa 

tMeMe  dei  IUhni»chen  BeehU  (Berlin,  1790*  importance  than  the  preface,  which  was  in  fact 

1824);   Lehrbueh   eine$   eiviliBtisehen    Ounut  a  treatise  on  lesthetics.  Thenceforth  Victor  Hogo 

S799-1812);  BeitrdgeturcwiliBtuchenBOeher'  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  romanti* 

enntnim  (1829).  dsts,  who  waged  earnest  war  against  their 

HUGK),  Mabib  Viotob,  a  French  poet  and  opponents,  the  classicists.    His  claims  to  this 

noTelist,  bom  in  B^an^n,  Feb.  26, 1802.    The  distinction  were  strengthened  in  1828  hj  the 

son  of  an  officer  whose  military  duties  called  publication  of  La  orientaU»y  a  performance 

him  oQt  of  France,  he  was  carried  in  childhood  nnrivalled  in  point  of  artistic  bmliancj.    Le 

to  Elba,  Corsica,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.    In  dernier  jour  itun  eandamnS^  which  followed, 

1809  he  was  brought  to  Paris ;  and  here,  for  fascinated  the  public  by  its  yivid  delineatioai 

two  years,  in  a  quiet  and  secluded  house,  which  of  the  mental  tortures  of  a  man  doomed  to  exe- 

had  been  a  convent  of  Feuillantinee,  under  the  cution.    The  contest  between  the  two  opposite 

exclusive  supervision  of  his  mother  and  the  care  schools  reached  its  climax  when,  on  Feb.  26, 

of  an  old  priest,  he  commenced  his  classical  1880,  the  drama  of  Hemani  was  produced  at 

studies  in  company  with  an  elder  brother,  £u-  the  French  theatre.    From  this  period  the  lit- 

g^ne,  and  a  young  girl  who  was  afterward  to  erary  reformers  triumphed  in  every  encounter, 

become  his  wife.    His  mother,  although  she  had  The  year  1881  was  perhaps  the  brightest  in 

married  a  republican  soldier,  was  a  royalist  at  the  literary  life  of  Hugo,  who  then  won  an* 

heart ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  years  only  other  dramatic  triumph  with  Marion  Lelorme^ 

that  Victor  returned  gradually  to  the  principles  while  his  lyrical  poems  Loa  feuillei  d^automne 

of  his  father.    In  1811,  his  father  having  been  and   his  novel   Notre   Dame   ds  Parti  were 

made  a  general  and  appointed  mijoivdomo  of  received   with    enthusiasm.     His  subsequent 

Joeeph  £>napartej  the  new  king  of  Spain,  Vic-  publications  have  all  been  received  with  great 

tor  went  to  Madrid,  and  entered  the  seminary  attention.     The  performance  of  his  drunaa, 

of  nobles  with  a  view  of  becoming  one  of  the  Luerke  Borgia  and  Marie  Tudor  (1888),  An- 

pages  of  Joseph ;  but  subsequent  events  defeat-  gelo^  tyran  dePadoue  (1835),  Buy  Blot  (1888X 

ed  this  design.    In  1812  Mme.  Hugo  returned  to  and  especially  Lea  burgrtwea  (184d\  drew  forth 

the  Feuillan tines  in  Paris  with  her  two  sons,  marked   approbation;  his  poetical  pieces,  Le» 

and  had  their  classical  education  continued  by  ehanti  du  erepvecule  (1885),  Les  voix  inUri" 

the  same  clergyman  who  had  already  instructed  eurea  0887),  and  Lea  rayons  et  lea  ombrea  (1840), 

them.    On  the  fall  of  the  empire,  family  difficul-  were  nighly  popular ;   and  his  miscellaneooa 

ties  embittered  by  opposite  political  feelings  writings,  Claude  GneuXy  iHude  aur  Mirabeau. 

brought  about  a  separation  between  the  general  Litth'ature  et  philoaophie  meleea  (1834),  and 

and  his  wife ;  and  thenceforth  the  young  man  Le  Bhin  (1842^,  were  scarcely  less  succ^sfuL 

was  placed  entirelv  under  the  control  of  the  His  literary  in£uence  had  secured  his  election 

former.    He  entered  a  private  academy  in  order  to  the  French  academy  in  1841,  notwitlji§tand- 

to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  the  poly-  ing  the  opposition  of  the  members  attached  to 

technic  school ;  here  he  evinced  some  taste  and  the  old  classic  school ;  and  having  thus  reached 

ability  for  mathematics,  but  much  stronger  in-  the  highest  distinction  in  literature,  be  now  in* 

cUnation  toward  poetry.    His  first  attempts  in  dulged  in  political  aspirations,  which  were  part- 

this  line,  which  date  as  far  back  as  1815,  gave  ly  gratified  by  his  being  created  in  1845  a  pew 

promise  of  such  talent  that  his  father  was  finally  of  France  by  King  Louis  Philippe.    He  improv- 

persuaded  to  allow  him  to  follow  literature  as  ed  his  elevation  to  advocate  liberal  measurea. 

nis  vocation.    In  1817  he   presented  to  the  On  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  was  elected 

French  academy  a  poem  upon  Lea  atantagea  de  a  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly,  where  he 

Vitxtde.    He  afterward  won  three  prizes  in  sue-  generally  voted  with  the  conservative  party, 

eession  at  the  Toulouse  academy  of  floral  games.  On  his  reflection  to  the  legislative  assembly,  he 

His  first  volume  of  Odea  et  halladea  (1822)  ere-  evinced  more  democratic  and  socialistic  tenden- 

ated  a  sensation,  even  after  Lamartine^s  Miditor  cies.    In  vehement  speeches  he  denounced  the 

ti4ma.    Two  novels,  Uan  d*I$lande  (1828)  and  secret  policy  of  President  Bonaparte,  foretelling 

Bug-Jargal  (1825),  exhibited  him  as  an  original  the  re^tablishment  of  the  empire.    On  the  coup 

and  forcible  prose  writer.    His  second  volume  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  Hugo  was  among  those 

ci  Odea  et  halladea  appesreH  in  IS26.    About  this  deputies  who  vainly  attempted  to  assert  the 

period,  in  conjunction  witli  MM.  Ste.  Beuve,  An-  rights  of  the  assembly  and  to  preserve  the  con* 

toine  and  £mile  Deschampa,  A.  de  Vigny,  Bou-  stitution.    His  conduct  led  to  his  proscription ; 

langer  the  painter,  and  David  the  sculptor,  he  he  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  where, 

formed  a  kind  of  literary  association,  csJled  the  while  resuming  his  literary  pursuits,'  he  con- 

CSnaele,  in  the  meetings  of  which  new  literary  tinned  his  opposition  to  Louis  Napoleon,  pub- 

and  artistic  doctrines  were  debated.    They  also  lishing  in  succession    his  Napoleon  le  Petit 

established  a  periodical,  called  La  muae  Fran-  (1852^  and  his  bitter  satires  Les  chdtiments 

paiae,  which  however  attracted  little  attention.  (1853).    Two  years  later  he  was  compelled,  on 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  preface  to  the  account  of  some  hostile  manifestation  to  the 

drama  of  (7romtfeZZ,  promulgated  in  1827.    This  French  government,  to  remove  to  Guernsey. 

plaji although  nnaoitable  £c^ theatage,  waa pre-  He  leAiMd  to  accept  the  amnesty  oflfored  to 
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V::t'  2.   z^rz.  Li  I?!?,  iz-i  F2j^:o»  Vi-rr.^s,  orior  of  thiii^  and  ;:*  aou^v^  va5  v-i:v^rv'u*iy 

':«:n  :z.  IS^'-.  •L*:::,jiish-='i  :2«=i5^>«:3  a*  r -rils  oor.:-r.-.u^  an-.i  r.^jw  5<v:.<w  or  r.ow  lor:-.-*  or  old 

.:  :lr  Clirlcrziri-e  cvUr-^.  an  I  :z  I>4■^/:>.^?0  o-v:*^  ar  >*\  which  v:^^rv^i:>Iy  avlvvvatovl  :h*^^ 

;i:-:rl':i:ei    :^  :J:i    L^iT?cd>er.    ZVr^t-rrwn*,  iniiovAtior.Sw    Thu*  ihcrx?  rv#ul:<\l  a  vvr.>:a:'.i 

*h::ii  s.-::-or:cti  tie  pc*.i::os  of  :hetr  :a±er.  chani^*  fr\^:'.i  tho  o^ck•uni>  s<v:*  of  :ho  r-iivuUo 

Th-r  ■ill-:- •.  -  a^jcon:::  of  as  ar^i^'lo  0:1  the  d<a:h  a^^*  :o  :ho  Ca:har:>:*  a:*.«i  WaIvlor.ik'^  t;;o  rv* 

rKZxr.y.  Tis  *«*-:«» -'>e»i  :o  0  =:o2:h**  iaiprljon-  s.:!:  N'.r.j:  a  ov*i:>:au:Iy  ir.crvAsiiv  >r*.ri:  of  iv- 

Li-rz:.     3-::^  i*:o:E:p;izicti  their  faihor  :a  hli  vol:,  b^isovl  oa  ^^urvly  moral  crvnir.ds  ar.don  aa- 

ciiir.asi  have  *:-c*i  licvo:^!  :hi:r  leisure hocrs  ;*-?'»:::*: :i  to  iv*.::Ual  aiul  e\vlo.>ia>:;oaI  aVr.s^'Sw 

:o  1: :cra:T:r«.  C h arlirs  h as  r u l  li^hed  « veral  V.zhl  xin :  II :  h 0 rv  arvvM?  si;oU  IvM  : :;; r. ko  rs  as  I  0  :o  v  ro 

z-jvels.  an:-.!:  J  vhL'h  Li  Su'i^  .f.-."^^  wasos?>o-  d*£:a:  lo-s  w;:o  has  Kvii  dos^'riiHrd  as  "iV.o  ti:;k 
oLuIj  si'^rtesff-I.     Fras^v:?^ 

swar»e  :i:o  Frtnoh.hasTir.iortakon  a  traL>Ia:;oa  tho  '".AV^Oiry  of  :ho  uiUUV.o  a^'s  to  iho  iho\^Io«yr 

^f  hi*  dramas:  "Hamlo:"'  has  alroady  a^jvaroJ.  of  1*10  rv:orr.ia:ior.,"    To  tlios**  iu:lvio;'.o\*s  wa* 

— 'I^neofihitw,-*  brothers  of  Vio:orHi:io,Ji-i.E3  addvd,  during  tho  rvicti  of  FraiioU  1..  tho  vorr 

Abe:,  N>rr.  in  I7'>S.  died  i:i  ISoo,  do^rves  men-  i^ivrtan:  aid  of  court iy  f;vsh'.oiu  or  nith.or  tho 

:Lon  as  a  'iterarv  riLin.     Ar.:oc^  h:s  many  I'ubli-  syirij\i:hy  of  thvHSo  r.oKos  ar.d  .*<*hv*Iars  w  ho  hiul 

ca:  ^  :* r. ?  ^ver^ :  HU  To  >^  •:>  i  1 .-. :  r:^-  icrw  -.r £5*jl •  i-j  r^e  l^^'Oiuo  ia t ervstovl  i :i  : Iio  ro v  i val  of  Ic t to  rs  and 

«!i  I'^io  rl  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  lS-4» :  inr-uvf  »*-  by  whom  classic  art  and  Utoraturv  wor\»  oulti- 

*'>r-!.-*.-:r\  •*•:  ..V*r-i7.:iV'*if«r:«i  ^^j\zr:^r^if\*i  ft  ft».\>-  vatod  with  a  rest  which  was  all  tho  k^vuor  Ins 

rii'f*'I'i  li  Fri'-ci^  Jtc.  {o  v.^1*.  ito.,  ISoo'k:  Fniwe  oauso  such  studios  won?  opivsi\l  by  iho  orrlu>- 

rniU^'iire,  his^ci'-f  d^i  ^nw*  iri'isMsAf^if^  Urre  dox  majority  of  tho  mouks.    Thoro  wjis  in  iior- 

^?  J^  M<rr  'i^  17*J2  d  1S53  i.5  vols.  4to.,  ISiU'^;  many  a{H>worfulsooularand  morvlylitorai^ido 

/>■  I  riif^  h  U  *mq  «<f  t*.  mL>\  h  r:ufnt'.i  U^  h  U  ^'  1  nr  *;^  ^w-  t  o  tlio  rv  fonuat  ion,  w  !uch  at  tacked  t  ho  Jwst  • 

ri'i  df  Fr'jnc^  dtrpuU  1^4  Ump4  let  fliu  r^cuU^  hixxl,  tirst  in  biting  Tannhuusor  si^np^  and  later 

JHiqH'l  ru'4  j'}*tr*^  iU*i*trie  at  txpliqui^  par  U4  in  I  ho  EpUtouf  Ohcun^rum  Vin^nim,     Hut  all 

monumtnd  df  t*}*ttf4  U4  €?/»•>/•:<'#,  io.  {o  vol*,  thoso  olomonts  of  courtly,  Sv»holarly.  or  |H'jnilar 

4to^  with  maps  and  plans.  lSoG-'43).  '  projudico  woro  tar  oxcoodi\l  in  spirit  and  onor- 

JfirorEyOTS.  a  name  of  uncertain  oriirin,  py  in  Franco,  whorotlioy  jsivo  birth  not  incroly 

first  applied  to  all  heretics  in  Fninco,  and  sub-  to  tho  humor  of  Ualvolais,  but  to  tho  |Hx^iry  ,«uul 

sefinently  to  Calvinists.    Some  derive  it  fri»m  philos<^phy  which  sprun!*  up  arv^undtlio  boauii- 

one  of  the  sates  of  tho  city  of  Tours  called  llu-  ful  MariTUorito  of  Vjilois,  queen  of  Navarrw 

jron*.  at  which  these  Pr«>tostants  held  thoir  tirst  from  whom  tho  spirit  of  tho  rofonnati\»n  was 

assemblies:  others  from  tho  words  Hue  ;•<?*,  transmitted  to  Joanne  d'Albrot,  tho  mother  of 

with  which  their  protect  cuuiraenceil ;  others  Ilonry  IV.    At  this  court  all  iHH?ts,  s<'holars, 

from  avjm^  (Germ.  EUhjemy^uX  a  oonfoderato.  and  clorirjmon  more  or  loss  tincturoil  with  tho 

As  the  tomi  apparently  came  from  tho  people,  it  spirit  of  reform,  such  as  Lotovro,  Farv»l,  and 

was  pn»bably  derive*!,  as  the  Dictionnaint  de  Roussol,  wore  welcome;  and  notwitlistaudinic 

Tritoux  sucreests.  from  the  hidins:  in  secret  the  severe  fonn  which  Pn^testantism  s<Hm  as- 

places  and  appearing  at  nijrht  like  Kinj:  llugt^n,  snmod,  it  was  at  one  time  tho  true  ivntro  of  tho 

the  great  hob2«:>blin  of  France.    The  rotorma-  French  reformation.    But  it  w:k«  indirectly  this 

tion,  which  was  far  ln">m  beinir  entirely  reliirious  worldly  and  fostiviU  character  of  the  first  friends 

even  in  Germany,  was  much  mi>re  tho  result  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Fnmco,  with  their 

of  secular  and  hjoal  causes  in  France.    It  was  political  position,  whicli  subsotiuently  reai'ted 

consequently  but  little  inliuencod  by  Luther,  and  on  it  and  prevented  it  fnmi  becoming  the  stato 

lH?fore  Calnn  to*jk  the  le,*Ml  was  almost  entirely  relijrion.    The  celebrated  concordat  agreed  upon 

self-developing.   "  It  was  not,"  says  I>'Aubign<&,  between  Popo  Leo  X.  and  Francis  J.,  relative  to 

"  a  foreign  importation.   It  was  born  on  French  the  nomination  and  consecration  of  bi.'»hops, 

soil ;  it  germinated  in  Paris ;  it  put  forth  its  j:c.,  wtis  also  a  cause  of  this  want  of  success. 

•hoots  in  the  university  itself;  that  second  author-  The  parliament  of  Paria^  and  with  it  the  univer- 
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ate  HuauxNOTs 

nty  and  many  of  the  dergy^  wannlr  opposed  of  the  Oatholios,  and  to  allaj  these  fbelingt  war 

the  concordat  as  an  innovation  on  the  part  of  was  renewed  and  raged  tiU  the  peace  of  8t. 

Borne ;  a  movement  which  had  the  effect  of  Germain  (1670),  when  foil  libertr  was  gnaran- 

alarming  the  king  lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  tied  the  Hognenots,  and  the  king's  sister  given 

qrmpathize  with  illegal  and  unconstitutional  as  wife  to  Henry  of  Navarre.    The  leading 

agitations.    It  was  therefore  easy  for  the  papal  Protestants  were  invited  to  Paris  to  the  nup* 

nuncio  to  persuade  the  king  that  **  a  new  reli-  tials,  where  on  the  night,  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 

gion  disseminated  among  a  people  must  result  1572,  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants  waa 

m  a  change  of  kings."    It  was  in  the  city  of  attempted  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  moth- 

Meaux,  around  its  bishop  Briconnet,  that  a  er.    The  Hu^enots,  with  Henry  of  Navarre 

large  body  of  men  inclined  to  the  new  faith  as  leader,  now  battled  against  the  holy  l^igue 

be^m,  wiUiout  formaUy  professing  schism,  to  formed  by  the  Guises  and  Philip  II.    Charles 

act  as  reformers.    Among  these  were  Gerard  IX.  died  a  victim  to  nervous  excitement  (1574), 

Boussel,  Francois  Yatable,  Martial  Mazurier,  and  Henry  III.,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of 

Jo6s6  Olicthou,  Michel  d'Arande,  andGuillaume  the  league,  haa  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  and  the 

Farel.    Their  labors,  joined  to  the  political  and  cardinal  put  to  death,  and  fled  for  safety  to 

social  agitations  of  the  day,  soon  attracted  per-  the  Protestant  camp.    He  was  himself  assaa- 

aecution.    It  is  remarkable  that  this  persecution  sinated  by  the  Dominican  Clement  (1589),  and 

in  France  acted  so  effectually  on  the  French  was  succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  to 

reformation  as  to  free  it  in  a  great  measure  pacify  these  terrible  disorders  in  France,  be- 

from  excesses  such  as  those  of  the  Libertines  came  a  Catholic,  but  secured  full  freedom  of 

and  Anabaptists  in  Grermany.    Yet  it  would  oonscience  and  all  political  and  religious  rights 

probably  have  frJlen  away  had  not  the  strong  to  the  Huguenots  by  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1598). 

hand  of  Calvin  taken  it  up.    Hence  we  find  the  The  murder  of  Heniy  IV.  by  Ravaillac  (1610) 

French  reformers  embodying  Calvin^s  ideas  of  left  the  Protestants  without  a  protector,   tinder 

church  government  and  discipline  in  a  common  his  young  son  and  successor  .Louis  XIII.  their 

confession  of  futh,  which  was  formally  done  at  rights  were  soon  attacked.   Cardinal  Richelieu, 

the  celebrated  general  synod  in  May,  1559.    It  determined  to  build  up  royal  power  and  crush 

was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1547-^59)  all  jarring  elements,  at  one  time  made  war  upon 

that  the  Huguenots  gathered  sudi  strength  as  to  the  Protestants,  driving  them  into  an  unlucky 

entertain  hopes  of  becoming  the  dominant  po-  league  with  England,  which  resulted  in  the  siege 

Utical  party ;  hopes  which  were  confirmed  bs  and  capitulation  of  Rochelle.  But  his  treatment 

the  fact  that  several  of  the  royal  family,  su<m  of  them  was  on  the  wHole  tolerant,  though  its 

•sthekingof  Navarre,  his  brother  the  prince  de  ultimate  result  was  to  greatly  diminbh  their 

Cond^,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  including  the  numbers  and  weaken  their  power.    From  1629 

Chatillons  and   Admiral  Coliffni,  favored  the  to  1661,  under  Richelieu,  and  especially  under 

reformation.    From  this  blending  of  religious  his  successor  Mazarin,  there  was  comparative 

reform  with  politics  arose  the  conspiracy  of  rest,  which  the  Protestants  repaid  by  exemplary 

AmT^cn  whose  object  was  to  overthrow  the  fidelity  to  the  government,  resisting  the  over- 

powlrof  Duke  Francois  of  Guise  and  his  broth-  tures  of  the  great  Cond^,  and  actually  fighting 

er  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  with  Mary  of  against  him  to  sustain  the  throne  during  the 

Scotland  ruled  the  kingdom  through  the  imbe-  minority  of  Louis  XIV.     But  this  service  was 

cile  boy-king  Francis  11.    The  king  of  Navarre  badly  repaid  by  Louis,  who,  after  ascending  the 

and  prince  de  Cond^  were  deeply  involved  in  this  throne,  bepan  at  first  to  employ  for  the  extermi- 

^ot,  and  would  have  suffered  death  with  their  nation  of  their  creed  all  manner  of  means  both 

Galvinist  friends  had  it  not  been  for  the  unex-  direct  and  indirect,  including  bribery  and  perse- 

rted  demise  of  the  kiuf.  This  caused  a  pause  cution.  Having  thus  greatly  reduced  their  num- 
persecution,  of  which  the  queen  mother,  her,  he  resolved  to  take  a  step  which  would  have 
Catharine  de^  Medici,  and  the  ruling  party  avail-  the  effect  of  banishing  them,  and  accordingly  in 
ed  tliemselves  for  political  purposes,  becoming  1685  published  the  celebrated  revocation  of  the 
more  moderate  in  their  treatment  of  reformers,  edict  of  Nantes,  on  which  occasion  at  least  500,- 
By  extending  toleration  to  the  Augsburg  Con-  000  Protestants  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries, 
fession.  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  slirewdly  fo-  From  this  time,  for  many  years,  their  cause  waa 
menteu  quarrels  between  the  Calvinists  and  completely  broken  in  France.  At  the  revolu- 
Lutherans.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  led  to  tion,  however,  their  civil  rights  were  restored^ 
terrible  commotions,  was  again  temporarily  and  of  late  years  their  number  has  l>een  con- 
checked  by  the  edict  of  January,  1562.  At  this  siderably  increased,  through  external  as  well 
time,  during  the  reigns  of  two  successive  kings  as  internal  influences. — So  early  as  1555,  Coli- 
whose  intellectual  inferiority  rendered  a  regency  gni  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  establish 
always  necessary  (after  1559),  Catharine  do*  Iluguenot  colonies  in  Brazil  and  Florida.  Many 
Medici  held  tlie  reins  of  authority,  while  the  departed  for  North  America  even  before  tlie 
dukes  of  Guise  supported  by  the  Catholics,  and  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Some  settled 
the  princes  of  Bourbon  by  the  Huguenots,  con-  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  transmitting  to  us  the  fa- 
tended  for  thS  recency.  Some  liberal  conces-  miliar  names  of  Hasbrouck,  Deyo,  Dubois,  Le- 
sions, made  for  policy's  sake  by  Catharine  and  f&vre,  Bevier,  and  Crispell.  As  early  as  1625 
the  Guiaea  to  the  Huguenots,  exoitad  the  anger  ioverml  Hnguenot  iamiiiee  settled  in  New  Y(»k 
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city,  tben  New  Amsterdam.  Eminent  among  for  politeness  and  elegance  of  manners  ftr  rape- 
these  were :  I^erre  Yalette,  Thomas  Bayenx,  rior  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  English  ori* 
Jean  Oazala,  J.  Jaoqnes  Moalinars,  Jean  Bar-  gin,  bat  which  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
beriCi  Abraham  Joonean,  Etieone  de  Lancey,  character  of  their  joint  descendants.  Of  seven 
D^Hariette,  Lafonds,  Girard,  Pinean,  David,  presidents  who  directed  the  deliberations  of  the 
Horaolt,  Ebrard,  Jay,  Gaatier,  Bonrepans,  congress  of  Philadelphia  daring  the  revolatioo, 
Tharze,  Barre,  Bodin,  Ravoax,  Richer,  Roossel,  thr^  Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay,  and  Ellas  Boa- 
Bean,  and  IVesneau.  Others  founded  New  dlnot,  were  of  Huguenot  parentage. — ^Among 
Rochelleu  near  New  York,  named  in  honor  of  the  copious  sources  existing  in  reference  to 
the  Rochelle  where  their  cause  had  suffered.  Huguenot  history,  the  reader  may  consult  B4xa, 
Many  settled  on  Staten  island,  among  whom  ffiiUnre  eecUttMiique  de$  igUae$  r^armiei  du 
were  the  Guions,  Bedells,  and  Disoswavs.  royaume  de  France;  Weiss,  HUUnre  de$  re- 
Those  who  fled  to  Massachusetts  were  settled  fugih  Protestanti  de  France  (Paris,  1848; 
in  Oxford,  Worcester  co.,  but  soon  removed  to  tranedated  by  H  W.  Herbert,  New  York,  1864) ; 
Boston.  In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  South  GieaeAer^I^Thuchder  Kirehenge$ehickte(B<mny 
Carolina  the  exiles  were  treated  with  the  great-  1845-^7) ;  Berthold,  DeutBcMand  und  die  Buge- 
est  kindness,  land  being  given  them,  and  even  notten  (Bremen,  1848) ;  P.  D.  Felice,  HiMioir€ 
freedom  from  taxation  granted.  Virginia  also  de$  ProUttanU  de  France  depuii  Vorigine  de 
rceived  a  number,  among  them  the  Trabues,  la  r^fortnatum  jutqu'au  tenyu  prisent  (Parifl| 
Guerans,Ghambons,Maryes,  Chastains,  Dupuys,  1851) ;  Soldan,  Hietoruckee  ToMchenbueh  (Leip* 
LevilanSjFarsis,  and  others  whose  names  may  be  sic,  1854);  ^^  BuUetin  de  la  eoeiete  de  rktM* 
found  in  ^  Weiss's  History  of  the  French  Prot-  taire  du  Protettantiime  Franpou:  and  La 
estant  Refugees/*  Many  found  a  home  in  King-  France  Protatante,  by  Eugene  and  Emile  Haag 
ston,  R.  L,  among  whose  names  occur  those  of  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1859). 

Carre,  Berton,  Ayrault,  and  Godefroy  or  God-  HULIN,  or  Hullin,  Prrrs  Auovbtin,  count, 

frey ;  a  few  in  Pennsylvania;  while  MiU7landre-  a  French  general,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  6, 1758, 

ceived  a  large  number  in  1690.  But  Charleston,  died  Jan.  9,  1841.    He  enlisted  in  the  army 

S.  C,  was  their  favorite  resting  place,  where  when  scarcely  18  years  old,  entered  the  regi- 

there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  16,000.  Here  ment  of  French  guards,  and  was  a  sergeant 

they  added  whole  streets  to  the  city,  and  have  when  the  revolution  broke  out.    He  sided  with 

even  at  the  present  day  a  church  following  the  the  people,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor 

original  ritual.    A  largo  proportion  of  the  first  and  numanity  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  July 

names  in  South  Carolina  are  of  Huguenot  origin.  14, 1789,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment 

Among  those  who  were  from  tiie  be^nning  of  captain  in  the  national  gnards  unaer  Lafay* 

of  eminent  respectability,  and  of  whom  most  of  ette.    During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  incar- 

the  descendants  still  hold  an  honorable  rank,  cerated,  but  was  liberated  after  the  fall  of 

were  distinguished  the  Bayards,  Bonneaus,  Be-  Robespierre.    In  1796  he  joined  the  army  of 

noits,  Bocquets,    Bacota,  Chevaliers,  Cordes,  Italy  nnder  Bonaparte,  who  appointed  him  ad- 

Chastagniere,  Dupr6s,  I>elisles,  Duboscs,  Du-  jutant-general ;   he  held  the  governorship  of 

boia,Dutarques,DelaConsilidres,Dubourdieu8|  Milan  in  1797-^8,  assisted  in  the  defence  of 

Fayssou^  Graillards,  Gendrons,  Horrys,  Gui-  Genoa  in  1799,  and  was  in  Paris  on  the  18th 

gnards,  Ungers,  Legar6s,  Laurenses,  Lansacs,  Brumaire,  when  he  supported  his  general.    He 

Marions,  Mazycqs,    Maniganlts,    Mallichamps,  followed  Bonaparte  in  Italy  during  the  cam- 

NeuviUes,  Perroneaus,  Porchers,  Peyres,  Rave*  paign  of  Marengo ;  was  made  brigadier-gen- 

nela,  Saint  Juliens,  and  Travezants.    No  class  eral  and  commander  of  the  foot  grenadiers  in  the 

of  emigrants  has  contributed  in  proportion  to  consular  guard  in  1808 ;  presided  over  the  court 

their  numbers  a  greater  ^are  to  the  pros-  martifd  which  sentenced  the  duke  d'Engfaien 

perity,  intellectual    progress,  and   refinement  to  death,  March  20, 1804;  received  the  rank  of 

of  the  United  States  than  these  exiles.    They  general  of  division  and  the  command  of  the  Ist 

were,  almost  without  exception,  persons  of  military  division  in  1807;  and  was  the  next 

superior  social  standing  and  good  education,  year  created  count  of  the  empire.    He  held  the 

yet  accustomed  by  reverses  to  labor.     Their  command  of  Paris  until  the  first  restoration; 

flourishing  farms  around  Mannikin  were  the  and  although,  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 

wonder  of  Virginia,  and  they  Introduced  in  all  he   had   sent   in  his   adhesion  to  the   new 

parts  of  the  country  important  improvements  in  government,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Boaiv 

agriculture  and  manufactures.    In  South  Garo-  bona.    He  resumed  hb  post  during  the  Hundred 

lina  they  established  magnificent  plantations  on  Days,  was  arrested  on  the  second  restoratioiL 

the  bac^  of  the  Cooper,  bringing  thither  the  and  compelled  to  leave  France,  but  was  allowed 

olive  And   mulberry.     Many  of   the  fkvorite  to  return  in  1819.    Under  the  titie  of  SipUeOf' 

pears  of  North  America  derive  their  names  f iont  offertet  aux  hommee  impartiaux  au  wjet 

from  them.    The  Huguenot  merchants  in  Soutii  de  la  eommimon  mUUaire  tngtUuUe  en  Van 

Carolina,  among  whom  the  Laurenses,  Mani-  XII.  p<ntr  juger  le  due  d^Enghien  (Paris,  1828), 

gaults,  and  Mazycqs  were  distinguished,  were  he  published  a  plain  account  of  the  part  he 

soon  regarded  as  the  most  active  and  thrifty  in  acted  in  that  tragedy. 

the  province.    Wherever  they  settled  they  were  HULL,  or  KiNGSTON-rpoy-HuLi.,  a  municipal 

noted  lor  aevere  moralityi  great  charity,  and  and  pariJamentary  borough  and  aeaport  of 
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England,  in  the  E.  ridio^  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  consisted  of :  steam  vessels  62,  tonnage  14,096 ; 
river  Hull,  at  its  month  in  the  Hnmber,  88  m.  sailing  vessels  482,  tonnage  50,078 ;  total,  ves- 
8.  £.  from  York,  174  m.  N.  from  London,  and  sel8  494,  tonnage  64,196.  In  1856  the  entrances 
20  m.  frt)m  the  sea;  pop.  in  1851,  84,690.  It  of  vessels  were  4,410,  tonnage  811,067;  clear- 
is  built  on  a  low  plain,  protected  against  innnda-  ances  4,155,  tonnage  749,145. 
tion  by  artificial  means,  and  extends  more  than  HULL,  Isaac,  a  commodore  in  the  American 
2  m.  idong  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hull,  and  nearly  navy,  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  March  9, 1775,  died 
the  same  distance  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8, 1848.  He  commenced 
Humber.  The  streets  are  very  irregular,  but  his  career  in  the  merchant  service,  and  was 
are  mostly  well  paved,  lighted,  and  drained,  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  the  navy  at  the 
The  residences  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  are  commencement  of  hostilities  with  France  in 
principally  in  the  parish  of  Sculcoates  and  the  1798.  In  1800  he  was  Ist  lieutenant  of  the  frig- 
new  quarter  called  Myton.  A  part  of  the  town  ate  Constitution,  and  performed  a  verv  gallant 
built  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hull  is  connect-  achievement  in  cutting  out  a  French  letter  of 
ed  with  the  remainder  by  a  bridge  of  4  arches,  marque  from  under  the  guns  of  a  stron^^  battery 
On  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Platte,  St.  Domingo.  It 
the  two  rivers  there  is  a  garrisoned  citadel  was  the  intention  of  Commodore  Talbot,  who 
mounting  21  guns  which  commands  the  whole  commanded  the  squadron,  to  go  in  with  the 
harbor.  Adjoining  it  is  the  new  Victoria  dock.  Constitution,  and  capture  the  letter  of  marque, 
The  old  dock,  opened  in  1778  on  the  Hull,  is  after  silencing  the  battery ;  but  as  the  entrance 
1,708  feet  long,  254  feet  wide,  9  acres  in  extent,  of  the  harbor  was  difficult,  he  abandoned  that 
and  capable  of  accommodating  100  souare-rig-  idea.  A  small  sloop  which  had  sailed  from 
ged  ships.  The  Humber  dock  was  built  in  1807  Port  Platte  a  few  days  before  was  detained, 
-9,  ana  has  an  area  of  7  acres  with  accommo-*  and  manned  at  sea  from  the  Constitution,  with 
dation  for  70  ships ;  and  the  junction  dock,  con-  about  90  seamen  and  marines,  under  Hull's 
structed  in  1827-9,  has  an  area  of  6  acres,  can  command,  who  ran  into  Port  Platte  at  noonday, 
receive  60  ships,  and  opens  into  both  the  Hum-  boarded  and  carried  the  letter  of  marque,  and 
ber  dock  and  the  old  dock.  There  is  also  a  then  landed  and  spiked  the  guns  of  the  battery, 
new  railway  dock  at  the  terminus  of  the  Hull  before  the  commanding  officer  could  prepare 
and  Selby  railway.  The  principal  public  build-  for  defence.  During  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
ings  of  the  town  are  the  custom  house,  ex-  1802-^5,  Hull  served  with  distinction  in  the 
change,  post  office,  mansion  house,  courts  of  squadrons  of  Commodores  Preble  and  Barron,  in 
law,  gaol  and  house  of  correction,  assembly  command  of  the  schooner  Nautilus  and  brig 
rooms  and  museum,  concert  rooms,  2  theatres,  Argus,  participating  in  the  several  attacks  on 
several  banks,  and  over  50  churches  and  chapels,  the  city  of  Tripoli  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
A  new  com  exchange  was  opened  in  1856.  The  teraber,  1804,  and  subsequently  cooperating 
HoW  Trinity  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform  with  Gen.  Eaton  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
edince  of  several  dates ;  the  oldest  portion  was  Deme.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  proraoted  to  the 
built  in  1270.  The  town  bos  several  charitable  rank  of  master  commandant,  and  in  April,  1806, 
schools,  one  of  which  educates  86  boys  to  bo  to  that  of  captain.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
seamen,  and  is  connected  witli  the  Trinity  houso  of  1812  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
founded  in  1366  for  the  relief  of  decayed  sea-  Britain,  Capt.  Hull  was  in  command  of  the 
men  and  the  widows  of  seamen.  There  is  a  frigate  Constitution,  and  in  July  of  that  year, 
marine  hospital  attached  to  it.  Hull  college,  while  cruising  off  New  York,  he  fell  in  with 
founded  in  1888,  occupies  a  fine  Grecian  build-  a  British  squadron  consisting  of  a  razee  of  64 
ing.  There  are  also  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  general  guns  and  4  frigates,  which  chased  the  Con- 
infirmary,  a  school  of  medicine  and  anatomy,  stitution  closely  for  nearly  3  days  and  nights, 
various  literary  associations  with  libraries,  and  The  wind  was  light  and  baffling,  with  occasional 
botanic  and  zoological  gardens.  Among  the  emi-  squalls,  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  at  one  period 
nent  persons  bom  in  Hull  was  William  "Wilber-  of  the  chase  Hull  resorted  to  a  novel  and  buc- 
force.  The  manufactures  include  canvas,  chains,  cessful  expedient.  The  ship  being  in  26  fathoms 
machinery,  earthenware,  chemicals,  leather,  water,  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  all  the  s]^aro 
sugar,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  &c.  There  are  rope  on  board,  fit  for  the  purpose,  was  coiled 
ship  building  yards,  rope  walks,  saw  mills,  grist  into  them,  and  bent  to  a  kedge,  which  was  car- 
mills,  bone  mills,  and  oil  mills.  The  principal  ried  out  nearly  a  mile  ahead  and  let  go.  The 
exports  are  hardware  and  manufactures  of  cot-  ship  was  war])ed  up  to  this  kedge,  which  was 
ton  and  woollen ;  the  imports,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  weighed  while  another  wjis  carried  out.  In 
rosin,  grain,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  iron,  hides,  tallow,  this  way  she  left  her  pursuers  before  they  dis- 
horns, bones,  &c.  The  trade  is  chiefly  along  the  covered  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  The 
coast,  with  the  Baltic  ports,  and  with  Germany,  English  frigates  were  several  times  within  ^n 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  Hull  isan  im«  shot  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  seamanlike 
portant  station  for  steam  packets  which  connect  manner  in  which  she  was  handled,  and  advan- 
it  with  various  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  tage  taken  of  every  puff  and  flaw  of  wind,  ex- 
continent,  ond  also  has  railway  communication  cited  the  admiration  of  the  British  oflicers.  For 
with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  re-  62  hours  the  oflScers  could  only  catch  a  few 
gistered  abipping  of  the  port,  Deo.  81,  1856,  moments*  sleep  at  long  intervals  by  throwing 
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themselves  on  deck,  while  every  man  slept  at  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
his  gun.  It  should  he  mentioned  that  not  an  har  in  1775.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  rev* 
anchor  was  cat  away  from  the  Constitution,  or  olution  at  Oamhridge  in  1775  as  captain  of  a 
a  gan  lost,  or  a  hoat  stove,  though  they  were  Ck)nnecticut  company  of  volunteers;  was  pro- 
mach  used  in  towing  and  kedging.  After  this  moted  to  the  rank  of  mijor  in  the  8th  Massaohn- 
remarkahle  escape,  Hull  went  into  Boston  for  a  setts  regiment  in  1777,  and  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
few  days,  whence  he  sailed  Aug.  8,  and  on  Aug.  colonel  in  1779,  and  made  inspector  of  the  army 
19,  in  lat.  41  °  41'  N.,  long.  55°  48'  W.,  discovered  nnder  Baron  Steuhen.  He  was  in  the  hattles  at 
a  ship  to  leeward,  which  was  soon  made  out  to  he  White  Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Stillwater, 
an  English  frigate.  The  course  of  the  Oonstitn-  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and  Stony  Point.  He 
tion  was  shaped  to  close  with  this  vessel,  which  commanded  the  expedition  against  Morrisania^ 
hove  to  to  await  an  engagement.  At  5  P.  M.  the  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Washing- 
English  frigate  opened  her  fire  at  very  long  ton  and  of  congress.  His  services  throughout 
range,  and  at  a  little  after  6  the  Oonstitntion  the  war  received  the  approhatlon  of  his  superior 
closed  with  her,  when  both  ships  bore  up  and  officers,  and  neither  his  courage  nor  patriotism 
ran  off  under  easy  sail,  with  the  wind  on  the  was  ever  doubted.  After  the  war  he  was  mijor- 
quarter,  and  a  fair  action  commenced,  yard  arm  general  of  the  8d  division  of  Massachusetts  mili- 
to  yard  arm,  at  about  half  pistol  shot  distance,  tia,  and  a  state  senator,  and  was  appointed  by 
In  10  minutes  the  mizzen  most  of  the  English  Jefferson  governor  of  Michigan  territory  in  1805. 
frigate  was  shot  away,  and  soon  after  the  two  He  remained  in  this  office  till  1812,  when  he  was 
ships  fell  foul  of  each  other ;  but  as  the  sea  was  appointed  as  brigadier-general  to  the  command 
very  heavy,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  severe,  of  the  north-western  army.  He  marched  his 
it  was  impossible  for  either  party  to  board,  troops  through  the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  heurd 
In  a  few  moments  the  ships  separated,  and  as  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  of  the  fall  of 
the  Constitution  shot  ahead,  the  fore  mast  of  Michilimackinac,  which  let  loose  the  Indians  of 
her  antagonist  fell,  carrying  with  it  the  main  the  north-west  upon  him,  crossed  into  Canada, 
mast,  thus  reducing  her  to  a  wreck.  She  soon  but  found  his  communications  cut  ofij  recrossed, 
afterward  surrendered,  and  proved  to  be  H.B.M.  and  on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Brock  surrendered  to 
frigate  Guerriere,  Capt.  James  A.  Dacres,  one  that  officer  the  post  of  Detroit  and  the  territory, 
of  the  ships  which  had  so  recently  chased  the  For  this  act  he  was  tried  two  years  after  by  a 
Constitution.  Possession  was  t&ken  of  her  court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  The 
soon  after  7  P.  M.,  and  at  daylight  the  next  execution  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the 
morning,  as  she  had  4  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  president  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  rev- 
and  was  evidently  in  a  sinking  condition,  the  olutionary  services.  The  time  which  has  pass- 
removal  of  the  prisoners  was  commenced,  and  ed  since  these  events,  and  the  facts  which  have 
completed  by  8  P.  M.  The  wreck  was  now  set  been  brought  to  light,  have  materially  modified 
on  fire,  and  in  about  15  minutes  a^e  blew  up.  the  opinions  of  the  public  concerning  this  trans- 
The  Constitution  suffered  somewnat  aloft  in  action.  Historians  are  now  agre^  that  the 
this  action,  though  but  little  in  her  hull.  Her  difficulties  which  surrounded  Gen.  Hull  were 
loss  was  14  killed  and  wounded,  including  Lieut,  so  great  that  we  need  not  ascribe  his  surrender 
Bush  of  the  marines  among  the  former,  and  either  to  treason  or  to  cowardice.  In  1824 
Lieut,  afterward  Commodore  Morris,  and  Sail-  Gen.  Hull  published  a  series  of  letters  in  do- 
ing Master  Aylwin,  among  the  latter.  The  loss  fence  of  his  conduct  in  this  campaign.  They 
of  the  Guerriere  in  killed  and  wounded  was  79.  had  a  wide  circulation ;  and  shortly  after,  a 
About  two  hours  elapsed  from  the  commence-  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  Boston.  In 
ment  of  her  fire  at  long  range  until  she  struck,  1848  a  volume  was  published  in  Kew  York  on 
though  the  close  action  lasted  but  about  80  his  revolutionarv  services  and  the  campaign  of 
minutes.  The  Constitution  was  the  larger  and  1812,  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria 
heaviership,  mounting  54  guns,  long  24s  and  82-  Campbell  of  Georgia,  and  his  grandson,  the 
pounder  carronades,  the  Guerriere  mounting  49  Rev.  James  F.  Clarke  of  Massachusetts, 
guns,  long  18s  and  82-pounder  carronades.  As  HULLAH,  Jonir,  an  English  composer  and 
this  was  the  first  naval  action  of  the  war,  it  was  teacher  of  music,  bom  in  Worcester  in  1812. 
regarded  as  a  very  important  one.  Capt.  Hull  His  comic  opera  of  the  *'  Village  Coquettes,'^ 
carried  his  prisoners  into  Boston,  where  he  was  written  in  conjunction  with  Dickens,  and  pro- 
enthusiastiodly  received.  Congress  at  its  next  duced  in  1886,  first  made  him  known  to  the 
session  presented  a  gold  medal  to  him,  and  sil-  public.  But  after  the  production  of  two  other 
ver  ones  to  each  commissioned  officer  under  his  operas,  he  turned  his  attention  about  1888  to 
command  in  this  engagement  After  the  war  the  establishment  in  England  of' popular  sing- 
his  principal  services  were  in  command  of  the  ing  schools,  similar  to  those  which  had  provM 
navy  yards  at  Boston  and  Washington,  of  our  so  successful  in  Paris.  Since  1841  it  is  esti- 
squodrons  in  the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean,  mated  that  more  than  10,000  pupils  have  been 
and  in  the  board  of  navy  commissioners.  under  his  personal  instruction  in  London,  b^ide 
HULL,  William,  an  American  revolutionary  many  thousands  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
officer,  bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  June  24,  1758,  By  his  own  exertions  and  the  aid  of  his  friends 
died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1825.  He  was  and  pupils  was  erected  in  1847-58  the  spacious 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1772  studied  law  singing  hall  in  Long-acre^  London,  known  as 
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8t  Martinis  hall,  in  which  13  oomoerts  are  given  He  and  his  elder  brother  William  were  edoeat- 

anDually  by  his  papils.  ed  at  home,  with  special  care  in  tiie  natural 

HUMBER,  a  river  of  Eoffland,  separating  the  sciences,  and  heard  private  lectures  from  FSsch- 

ooonties  of  York  and  LiDcoin.    It  is  principally  er  in  mathematics,  Engel  in  philosophy,  and 

formed  bj  the  junction  of  the  Oase  and  the  Dohm  in  politics.    In  178T  he  studied  at  the 

Trent.   Its  course  is  nearly  E.  as  far  as  Hull,  and  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  returned 

8.  E.  thence  to  where  it  falls  into  the  North  sea.  to  Berlin  in  the  following  year,  and  applied  him- 

It  is  about  40  m.  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  self  to  the  technology  of  manufactures  and  to 

from  2  to  7  m.    The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  the  Greek  language.    An  acquaintance  with 

are  Hull,  Goole,  and  Great  Grimsby.    By  means  the  young  botanist  WiUdenow  led  him  to  grat- 

of  its  numerous  tributaries  it  drains  an  area  of  ify  his  tastes  in  the  study  of  the  cryptogamoua 

10,000  sq.  m.    It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  plants  and  of  the  numerous  £Eunily  of  grasses, 

ships  to  Hull,  20  m.  from  the  sea,  and  throngh-  He  passed  a  year  (l78d-^90)  at  the  university  of 

out  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  €k>ttin^n,  studying  philology  under  Heyne,  and 

HUMBOLDT.    I.  A  K.  co.  of  Iowa,  inter-  extendmg  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  by 

eected  by  the  Dee  Moines  river,  which  receives  the  instructions  of  Blumenbach,  Beckmann, 

Lizard  river  near  Humboldt,  the  capital ;  area,  Lichtenberg,  and  Link,  and  by  excursions  on 

576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  619.    It  nas  an  un-  the  Hartz  mountains  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 

dulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  produc-  His  first  literary  attempt,  on  the  art  of  weaving 

tions  in  1859  were  818  bushels  of  wheat,  1,721  among  the  Greeks,  was  never  published.    Hia 

of  oats,  11,542  of  Indian  com,  5,791  of  potatoes,  first  published  work,  the  fruit  of  an  excursion 

1,012  tons  of  hay,  820  gallons  of  molasses  made  from  the  university,  was :  Ueberdie  Btualte  am 

from  sorghum,  and  7,862  lbs.  of  butter.    II.  Shein^  nebst  Untemichungen  Hber  Syenit  and 

A  K.  W.  CO.  of  Oal.,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Bcuanit  der  Alien  (Berlin,  1790).    A  rapid  but 

ocean,  and  drained  by  Eel  river  and  its  branches;  very  instructive  journey  which  he  made  in 

area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  1790,  in  company  with  George  Forster,  through 

at  4,020.    Humboldt  bay  lies  on  the  N.  W.  cor-  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  and  France,  gave 

ner  of  the  county.    A  large  part  of  the  surface  him  a  sudden  passion  for  seafaring  and  a  desire, 

is  covered  with  excellent  redwood,  pine,  spruce,  which  he  constantly  cherished,  to  visit  the  trop- 

and  other  timber.   .  The  productions  in  1858  ics.    He  returned  to  Germany  with  the  purpose 

were  40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  2,250  of  Indian  of  devoting  himself  to  finance  as  a  business,  and 

eorn,  48,000  of  oats,  10,000  of  bariey,  25,000  of  repaired  to  a  mercantile  academy  at  Hamburg, 

peas,  25,000  of  potatoes,  and  100,000  lbs.  of  where  he  heard  lectures  on  the  functions  of 

Dutter.    Tliere  were  9  saw  mills  and  4  grist  money,  leame<l  bookkeeping,  familiarized  him- 

mills.    Organized  in  1853.    Capital,  Enreko.  self  with  counting-house  atifaira,  and  practised 

HUMBOLDT,  a  river  of  the  W.  part  of  Utah,  the  modern  languages  with  the  numerous  stu- 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams  which  f  ise  dents  from  narious  parts  of  Europe.  He  also 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Humboldt  mountains,  a  came  into  contact  with  Klopstock,  Voss,  Clau- 
rangc  extending  from  the  Snowy  mountains  on  dius.  and  the  two  Stolbergs.  On  a  visit  to  his 
the  N.  border  of  the  territory  about  250  m.  in  mother  in  the  following  year  ho  obtained  per- 
a  8.  S.  W.  direction.  The  river  flows  first  W.  mission  to  change  his  career  and  to  engage  in 
by  8.,  then  N.  by  W.,  8.  W.,  and  for  the  last  50  m.  practical  mining ;  and  he  went  to  the  mining 
of  its  course  due  8.,  falling  into  Lake  Humboldt,  academy  at  Freiberg,  where  for  8  months  he  en- 
a  fine  clear  sheet  of  water  about  15  m.  long  and  Joyed  the  private  instruction  of  Werner,  and  the 
40  m.  in  circumference,  in  Tooele  county.  This  friendship  of  Freieslebon,  Von  Buch,  and  Del 
lake  is  known  as  the  '^sink*^  of  Humboldt  river;  Rio,  the  lost  of  whom  12  years  later  he  found 
it  has  no  outlet  The  river  is  850  m.  long,  but  settled  in  Mexico.  He  wrote  while  there  a  de- 
is  in  no  place  larger  than  a  mill  stream,  and  not  scription  of  the  subterranean  flora,  and  an  ao- 
even  a  canoe  has  ever  navigated  it.  Its  sources  count  of  his  ex[)eriments  on  the  color  of  plants 
are  pure,  but  it  soon  becomes  impregnated  withdrawn  from  the  light  and  surrounded  by 
with  alkaline  matter.  Its  banks  are  destitute  irrespirable  gases,  entitled  Flora  Suhterranta 
of  timber  and  almost  without  shrubs,  and  are  FribergentU,  et  Aphorumi  ex  Phyaiologia  Chem- 
among  thebarrenest  parts  of  the  great  basin  of  iea  Plantarum^  which  first  appeared  in  1798. 
Utah.  It  has  no  tributary  except  one  small  With  Freiesleben  he  mode  the  first  geognostio 
brook.  As  the  only  considerable  stream  fiow-  description  of  one  of  the  Bohemian  mountain 
ing  E.  or  W.  through  the  great  basin,  it  is  tlie  ranges.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  by  the  min- 
ordinary  emigrant  route  from  the  Great  Salt  ister  Von  Heinitz  assessor  in  the  mining  depart- 
lake  to  California.  ment,  and  accompanied  that  statesman  to  the 
.  HUMBOLDT,  Fribdrich  HaiNiucn  Alxxak-  margraviate  of  Baireuth,  where  he  was  promot- 
DKR  vox,  baron,  a  German  naturalist,  the  most  ed  to  the  post  of  superior  mining  ofiicer  in  the 
distinguished  savant  of  the  19th  century,  bom  Fichtelgebirge,  in  the  Franconian  princi|)alities; 
in  Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1769,  died  there,  May  6,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  mountain 
1859.  He  was  less  than  10  years  old  at  the  hamlet  near  Kaila.  This  ofiice  he  hold  5  years 
death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  adjutant  of  (1792-7),  with  numerous  interruptions.  In 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  the  7  years'  1793-'4  he  explored  the  mining  districts  in  Upper 
war,  and  afterward  a  Prussian  royal  oounoillor.  Bavaria,  Galicia»  and  southern  Prussia.  In  1794 
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he  aooompanied  the  baron  Ton  Hardenberg  to  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  whole  nndertak* 
Frankfort  at  his  solicitation,  and  was  employed  ing.  Thns  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  travel, 
in  his  cabinet  correspondence  and  in  missions  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  the 
to  the  head-qnarters  of  Field  Marshal  von  MOl-  Swedish  consul  Skjoldebrand,  who  had  been 
lendorf.  On  his  return  he  experimented  on  the  appointed  by  his  court  to  carry  presents  to 
nature  of  fire-damp  in  mines,  and  made  danger-  the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  he  intended  to  proceed 
ous  researches  with  a  lamp  and  a  respiratory  by-way  of  Tunis  to  Egypt.  The  delay  of  the 
machine  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Bed-  Swedish  frigate,  and  the  news  from  Barbary 
does,  in  n>aces  artificially  filled  with  irrespirable  that  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
gases.  In  1796  he  made  a  geognostic  Journey  French  every  person  arriving  from  a  French 
through  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  Switzerland,  port  was  tlm>wn  into  prison,  thwarted  this 
ffaining  instruction  from  Volta  in  Gomo  and  purpose.  He,  therefore,  in  company  with  Bon- 
Scarpa  in  Pa  via.  In  1796  he  was  sent  on  a  dip-  pland,  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  in  Spain; 
lomatic  mission  to  the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  and  passing  leisurely  through  Perpignan,  Bar- 
Moreau  in  Swabia,  and  was  urged  by  Gen.  De-  celona,  Montserrat,  and  Valencia,  making  botan* 
saix  to  abandon  his  intended  visit  to  the  trop;  ical,  astronomical,  and  magnetic  observations 
ical  regions  of  the  new  world  in  order  to  attach  by  the  way,  they  reached  Audrid  in  Feb.  1799. 
himself  to  the  already  meditated  French  expedi-  Under  the  patronage  of  the  first  secretary  of 
tion  to  Egypt.  From  the  time  when  he  first  state,  Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  he  was  re- 
heard ofGalvani^s  discovery  he  had  accumulated  ceived  with  distinguished  favor  at  court;  and 
materials  for  his  work  UeberdUgereizU  Mufkefr  from  merely  personal  confidence,  since  he  was 
und  Nertenfuer,  nebst  Vermuthungen  fiber  den  reconmiended  by  no  other  court,  all  the  Spanish 
ehemitehen  Proeeu  dee  Lebens  in  der  Thiers  und  possessions  in  America  and  the  East  Indies 
Pflanzenwelt  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1797-'9).  He  also  were  opened  to  him.  He  received  two  pass- 
familiarized  himself  with  practical  astronomy,  ports,  one  from  the  first  secretary  of  state,  the 
especially  with  the  use  of  the  seztant'for  deter-  other  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  which  per- 
mining  geographical  positions.  On  the  death  mitted  him  the  free  use  of  all  instruments  for 
of  his  mother  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  pur-  astronomical  and  geodetic  observations,  the 
pose  of  a  great  scientific  expedition.  Leaving  measurement  of  mountains,  the  collection  of 
Bairenth  in  1797,  he  passed  3  months  at  Jena,  objects  of  natural  history,  and  investigations 
in  intimate  relations  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  every  kind  that  might  lead  to  the  advance- 
studied  anatomy  under  Loder,  and  then  began  ment  of  science.  Such  extensive  privileges  had 
a  second  journey  to  Italy,  with  a  desire  to  see  never  before  been  granted  to  any  traveller, 
the  volcanoes  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna  He  left  Madrid,  measuring  the  elevations  on 
before  his  departure  from  Europe.  The  revolu-  his  way  through  Old  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia^ 
tionary  condition  of  Italy  made  his  purpose  im-  and  on  June  5,  1799,  embarked  with  Bonpland 
practicable,  and  he  passed  the  winter  in  Saltzburg  in  the  frigate  Pizarro  from  Gorunna.  Happily 
and  Berchtesgaden,  occupied  with  meteorologi-  avoiding  the  English  cruisers,  they  reacned 
cal  observations.  There  he  accepted  the  invi-  Teneriflfe  on  June  19,  where  they  tarried  to 
tation  of  Lord  Bristol  to  accompany  him  on  an  ascend  the  peak  and  to  make  many  observft- 
excursion  to  Upper  Egypt,  intending  also  to  lions  on  the  natural  features  of  the  island, 

Proceed  to  Syria  and  Palestine.    He  visited  and  arrived  at  Gumana,  in  Venezuela,  July  Id, 

*aris  to  procure  the  requisite  scientific  instru-  1799.     After  exploring  the  Venezuelan  prov- 

ments,  when,  in  the  month  (May,  1798)  of  Ka-  inces  for  18  months,  residing  the  latter  part 

Eoleon^s  departure  from  Toulon  for  Alexandria,  of  the  time  at  Caracas,  they  set  out  for  the  in- 

e  heard  that  Lord  Bristol  was  arrested  at  Mi-  terior  from  Puerto  Cabello  over  the  gnaej 

Ian  charged  with  having  secret  political  designs  plains  of  Calabozo  to  the  river  Apure,  a  brands 

in  Egypt.     Remaining  in  Paris,  he  was  received  of  the  Orinoco.    In  Indian  canoes,  consisting  of 

with  favor  by  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  they  made  their  way  to 

and  became  intimate  with  the  ^ture  companion  the  most  southern  post  of  the  Spaniards,  Fort  San 

of  his  travels,  the  young  botanist  Bonpland.  Carlos,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  within  two  degrees 

At  this  time  the  members  of  the  institute,  the  of  the  equator.    They  could  have  advanced  only 

professors  of  the  jardin  dee  plantee^  and  the  by  taking  their  boats  over  land,  and  therefore 

whole  learned  public  were  interested  in  the  voy-  returned  through  the  Cassiquiare  to  the  OrinooO| 

age  of  circumnavigation  which  the  directory  had  which  they  followed  to  Angostura,  proceedinff 

decreed  and  put  under  the  command  of  Capt.  thence  to  Gumana.    This  journey  through  wUa 

Baudin.    The  expedition  was  to  explore  the  and  unfrequented  regions  was  the  first  which 

eastern  and  western  coasts  of  South  America  furnished  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  long 

from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Panama,  to  touch  at  disputed    bifurcation    of  the  Orinoco.    Th^ 

many  islands  of  the  South  sea.  New  Zealand,  sailed  to  Havana,  but  after  a  few  months  hast- 

and  Madagascar,  and  to  return  by  the  cape  of  ened  to  seek  some  southern  port,  hearing  a  false 

Gk>od  Hope.    Humboldt  received  from  the  di-  report  that  Baudin,  whom  they  had  promised 

rectory  permission  to  join  the  expedition  with  to  join,  had  appeared  on  the  western  coast  of 

his  instruments,  and  to  leave  it  when  and  where  South  America.    From  Batabano,  on  the  S.  of 

he  wished.    After  several  months  of  suspense,  Cuba,  they  embarked  in  Munch,  1801.     The 

the  necessities  of  war  obliged  the  government  season  of  Uie  year  forbade  the  execution  of  their 
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plan  of  going  to  Oarthagena  and  Panama,  and  ooontry.    On  2£arch  7, 1804^  Hnmboldt  sailed 

thev  sailed  for  54  days  up  the  river  Magdalena  from  the  ooast  of  Mexico  for  Havana,  where 

to  Honda,  in  order  to  reaoli  the  high  plateau  of  daring  a  two  months*  residence  he  completed 

Bogota.    Thence  thejr  made  excursions  to  the  the  materials  for  his  JSuai  politique  tur  VU$ 

most  remarkable  natural  features  of  the  sur-  de  Cuba  (Paris,  1826).    He  embarked  thenoe 

rounding  country.    In  Sept.  1801,  in  spite  of  with  Bonpland  and  Montufar  for  Philadelphia, 

the  rainy  season,  they  began  to  journey  soi^-  enjoyed  a  friendly  reception  at  Washington  from 

ward,  passed  Ibagua,  the  Cordillera  de  Quindiu  President  Jefferson,  and  leaving  the  new  world 

(at  an  altitude  of  11,600  feet,  their  highest  en-  landed  at  Bordeaux,  Aug.  8,  1804,  having  spent 

campment  by  night),  Cartago,  Popayan,  Alma*  about  5  years  in  America,  and  gained  a  laiver 

guer,  and  the  lofty  plain  of.  Los  Pastos,  and  store  of  observations  and  collections  in  all  de- 

reached  Quito  after  experiencing  the  greatest  partments  of  natural  science,  in  geography, 

difficulties  for  4  months,  Jan.  6,  1802.    .The  statistics,  and  ethnogra^y,  than  aU  previous 

next  5  months  passed  in  comprehensive  investi-  travellers.  He  selected  Paris  for  his  residence, 

gations  of  the  elevated  vale  of  Quito,  and  of  the  no  other  city  offering  so  many  aids  to  sci- 

chain  of  snow-capped  volcanoes  which  surround  ^ntifio  study  or  having  so  many  distinguished 

H.    Favored  by  circumstances,  they  ascended  savants,  and  remained  there  till  March,  1805, 

some  of  these  to  heights  not  before  attained,  arranging  his  numerous  collections  and  manu- 

On  Chimborazo  thev  reached  (Jnne  28,  1802)  scripts,  and  experimenting  with  Gay-Lussao  in 

the  unprecedented  altitude  of  18,096  feet,  about  the  laboratory  of  the  polytechnic  sdiool  on  the 

8,276  feet  higher  than  tlie  point  reached  by  La  chemical  elements  of  the  atmosphere.    He  was 

Condamine  on  the  Corazon  in  1788,  and  they  accompanied  by  Gay-Lussao,  who  exerted  a 

were  prevented  only  by  a  deep  crevasse  from  lasting  influence  on  his  chemical  studies,  in  a 

advancing  to  the  summit.    They  were  Joined  visit  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  also  by  Von 

at  Quito    by  an  enthusiastic   young    French  Buch  on  his  return  through   Switzerland  to 

scholar,  Carlos  Montufar,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Berlin,  where,  after  an  absence  of  9  years,  he 

Selvalegre,  who  attended  them  throughout  their  arrived  Nov.  16,  1805.    In  the  hope  of  modify- 

wanderings  in  Peru  and  Mexico  and  back  to  ing  the  ignominious  treaty  of  Tilsit  by  negotia- 

Paris.    Over  the  pass  of  the  Andes  in  the  para-  tion,  the  government  resolved  in  1808  to  s^id 

mo  of  Assuay,  by  Cuenca  and  Loja.  they  de-  the  young  brotlier  of  the  king,  Prince  William 

aoendod  into  the  vale  of  the  upper  Amazon  at  of  Prussia,  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paria. 

Jaen  de  Bracamoras,  and  traversmg  the  plateau  During  the  French  occupation  of  Berlin  Hura- 

ofCaxamarca,  by  the  mountain  city  Micuipampa  boldt  had  been  busy  in  his  garden  making 

i  11,140  feet  high,  near  the  silver  mines  of  hourlyobservationsof  the  magnetic  declination, 

)hota),  they  reached  the  western  declivity  of  and  ho  now  unexpectedly  received  the  com- 

the  Peruvian  Andes.      From  the  summit  of  mand  of  the  king  to  accompany  Prince  William 

Guangomarca  (9,000  feet  high)  they  enjoyed  for  on  bis  difficult  mission,  and  to  aid  him  by  his 

the  first  time  the  long-sought  view  of  the  Pa-  greater  knowledge  of  influential  {)er8ons  and 

dfic.    They  reached  the  coast  at  Truxillo,  and  experience  of  the  world.    As  the  condition  of 

travelled  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  lower  Germany  made  it  impracticable  to  publish  there 

Peru  to  Lima.     After  one  of  the  principal  de-  his  large  scientific  works,  he  was  permitted  by 

signs  of  their  Peruvian  journey,  the  observation  King  Frederic  William  III.,  as  one  of  the  8 

of  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun,  was  ful-  foreign  members  of  the  French  academy  of  sci- 

filled,  they  embarked  from  Callao  in  Dec.  1802,  ences,  to  remain  in  Paris,  which  was  his  resi- 

and  after  a  wearisome  voyage  reached  Acapulco  deuce,  excepting  brief  periods  of  absence,  from 

in  Mexico,  March  23,  1803.    They  arrived  in  1808  to  1827.   There  appeared  his  Fc^ya^/d  a  Ma;r<?- 

the  city  of  Mexico  in  April,  remained  there  a  gionsequinoxial(sdunouteaumond€{^\o\^.i\*L^ 

few  months,  and  then  visited  Guan^uato  and  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1809-^25;  translated  into 

Valladolid,  the  province  of  Michoacan  near  the  German,  6  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1825-'32).    When 

Pacific  coast,  and  the  volcano  of  JoruUo,  which  in  1810  his  elder  brother  resided  the  direction 

had  first  broken  out  in  1759,  and  returned  by  of  educational  afiioirs  in  Prussia  to  become  am- 

way  of  Toluca  to  the  capital.     They  remained  bassador  at  Vienna,  the  former  post  was  urged 

in  that  city,  then  distinguished  for  wealth  and  upon  Humboldt  by  Ilardenberg ;   but  he  de- 

the  culture  of  its  better  class  of  citizens,  long  clined  it,  preferring  his  independence,   espe- 

enough  to  arrange  their  rich  collections  and  to  daily  as  the  publication  of  his  astronomical, 

reduce  tlieir  various  observations  to  order.    In  zoological,  and  botanical  works  was  not  yet  far 

Jan.  1804^  after  having  measured  the  volcano  advanced.    Though  the  position  was  one  of  the 

of  Toluca  and  the  Cofre  de  Porote,  they  de-  highest  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  he  cliose  to  re- 

Bcended  through  tlie  oak  forests  of  Jalapa  to  main  in  the  society  of  tlie  illustrious  men  who 

Vera  Cruz,  where  thev  escaped  from  the  prev-  then  made  Paris  the  centre  of  intellectual  culture, 

alent  yellow  fever.    They  compared  their  baro-  There  he  became  one  of  the  celebrate<l  socUte 

metric  nieasurement  of  the  eastern  declivity  d^Arcui  iL    lie  had  also  already  decided  npon  a 

of  the  highland  of  Mexico  with  that  which  they  second  scientific  expedition  through  upper  India, 

had  formerly  completed  of  the  western  declivity,  the  region  of  the  Himalaya,  and  Thilwt,  in  pre- 

and  made  a  profile  of  the  country  from  sea  to  paration  for  which  he  was  diligently  learning 

tea,  the  first  that  was  ever  given  of  any  entire  the  Persian  language  under  tiylvestre  de  Sacy 
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and  Andr6  de  Iferciat  He  accepted  from  Connt  the  British  government  in  the  sonthem  hemi- 
Romanzoff  in  1812  an  invitation  to  accoropaDjr  a  sphere.  The  convnlsions  of  1880  gave  a  more 
Rnasian  expedition  over  Kashgar  and  Tarkand  political  direction  to  Hamboldt^s  activity  for 
to  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  hot  the  outbreak  several  years,  withont  interrapting  his  scien- 
of  war  between  Russia  and  France  caused  the  tifio  career.  He  had  accompanied  the  crown 
abandonment  of  the  plan.  The  political  events  prince  of  Prussia  in  May,  1880,  to  Warsaw,  to 
between  the  peace  of  Paris  and  ^e  congress  of  the  last  constitutional  diet  opened  by  the  em* 
Aix  la  ChapeUe  gave  him  occasion  for  several  ex-  peror  Nicholas  in  person^  and  he  attended  the 
cursions.  He  went  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the  king  to  the  baths  of  Toplitz.  On  the  news  of 
king  of  Prussia  in  1814^  again  in  company  with  the  French  revolution  and  the  accession  of 
Arago  when  his  brother  was  appointed  ambas-  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  selected,  partly  on  ao* 
sador  to  London,  and  again  in  1818  with  Valen-  count  of  his  long  intimacy  with  the  house  of 
ciennes  from  Paris  to  Ix)ndon  and  from  London  Orleans,  to  convey  to  Paris  the  Prussian  recog- 
to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  the  king  and  Har-  nition  of  the  new  monarch,  and  to  send  political 
denberg  wished  to  have  him  near  them  dur-  advices  to  Berlin.  The  latter  office  fell  to  him 
ing  the  congress.  He  also  accompanied  the  again  in  1884-^6,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  ful- 
king  to  the  congress  of  Verona  and  thence  fil  it  5  times  in  the  following  12  years,  residing 
to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  in  1827,  at  the  4  or  5  months  in  Paris  on  each  mission.  To 
solicitation  of  the  monarch,  gave  up  his  resi-  this  period  belongs  the  publication  of  his  Excb" 
dence  in  Paris,  and  returned  by  way  of  London  men  critique  de  la  geographie  du  nouveuu  eon- 
apd  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  where  in  the  following  tinent  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1835-^8 ;  translated  into 
winter  he  delivered  public  lectures  on  the  cos-  Grerman  by  Ideler,  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1836  et  seq,). 
mos.  In  1829  began  a  new  era  in  his  active  He  made  a  rapid  journey  with  Xing  Frederic 
career.  He  undertook,  under  the  patronage  of  William  lY.  to  England  in  1841,  to  attend  the 
the  czar  Nicholas,  an  expedition  to  northern  baptism  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  Denmark  in 
Asia,  the  Chinese  Soongaria,  and  the  Caspian  1845,  and  resided  in  Paris  several  months  in 
sea,  which  was  magnificently  fitted  out  by  the  1847-'8,  from  which  time  he  lived  in  Prussia, 
influence  of  the  minister.  Count  von  Cancrin.  usually  in  Berlin,  pursuing  his  scientific  labors 
The  exploration  of  mines  of  gold  and  platinum,  in  his  advanced  age  with  undiminished  zeal  and 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  outside  of  the  tropics,  energy. — Humboldt  is  distinguished,  as  a  man 
astronomical  and  magnetic  observations,  and  of  science,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
geognostio  and  botanical  collections,  were  the  researches,  and  especially  for  the  skill  and  com- 
principal  results  of  thb  undertaking,  in  which  pleteness  with  which  he  connected  his  own 
Humboldt  was  accompanied  by  Ehrenberg  and  observations  with  all  the  stores  of  previous 
Gustav  Rose.  Their  course  lay  through  Mos-  knowledge,  and  for  the  clearness  with  which  he 
cow,  Kazan,  and  the  ruins  of  old  Bulghari  to  expounded  facts  in  their  relations.  This  tenden- 
Ekaterinburg,  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural,  the  cy  appeared  in  one  of  his  earliest  works  on  the 
platinum  mines  at  Nnni  Taghilsk,  Bogoslovsk,  contractions  ofthemuscles  and  nerves,  in  which, 
Yerhoturye,  and  Tobolsk,  to  Barnaul,  Bchlang-  after  the  progress  of  physiology  for  more  than 
enberg,  and  Ustkamengorsk  in  the  Altai  region,  half  a  century,  may  still  be  seen  the  sagacity  of 
and  thence  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  From  the  his  experiments  on  galvanism,  and  the  truth  of 
snow-covered  Altai  mountains  the  travellers  most  of  the  inferences  which  he  drew.  In  his 
turned  toward  the  southern  part  of  the  Ural  travels  he  measured  elevations,  and  investigated 
range,  and,  attended  by  a  pulk  of  armed  Cos-  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  thermometries  re- 
sacks,  traversed  the  great  steppe  of  Ischim,  passed  lations,  at  the  same  time  collecting  herbariums, 
through  Petropavlovsk,  Omsk,  Miask,  the  salt  and  founding,  by  a  combination  of  the  materials 
lake  of  Ilmen,  Zlatoosk,  Taganay,  Orenburg,  Ur-  in  his  hands,  the  new  science  of  the  geography 
alsk  (the  principal  seat  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks),  of  plants.  Linna)us  and  some  of  his  successors 
Saratov  Dubovka,  Tzaritzyn,  and  the  beautiful  had  observed  some  of  the  more  palpable  phe- 
Moravian  settlement  Sarepta,  to  Astrakhan  and  nomena  of  the  migrations  of  plants,  without^ 
the  Caspian  sea.  They  visited  the  Calmuck  chief-  however,  considering  elevation  or  temperature, 
tain  8erod  Dshab,  and  returned  by  Yoronezh,  It  remained  for  Humboldt  to  bring  together  the 
Tula,  and  Moscow.  The  entire  journey  of  over  vast  series  of  facts  collected  from  the  most  re- 
10,000  miles  was  made  in  9  months ;  its  results  mote  points,  to  combine  them  with  his  own  ob- 
are  given  in  Rose's  Mineralogiseh-geogno»ti»ehe  servations,  to  show  their  connection  with  the 
Bei»e  nach  dem  Ural^  Altai  und  dem  Kdepisehen  laws  of  physics,  and  to  develop  the  principles  in 
Meere  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1837-^42),  and  in  Hum-  accordance  with  which  the  infinitely  numerous 
hoidVa  AHe  centrale^  reeherehes  9ur  les  chainesds  forms  of  the  vegetable  world  have  been  spread 
fiumtagnes  et  la  elimatologie  eomparee  (8  vols.,  over  the  earth.  He  was  the  first  to  see  that 
Paris,  1843 ;  translated  into  German  by  Mahl-  this  distribution  is  connected  with  the  temper- 
mann,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1843-^4).  It  extended  the  ature  of  the  air,  as  well  as  with  the  altitudes  of 
knowledge  of  telluric  magnetism,  since  in  con-  the  surface  on  which  they  grow,  and  he  system- 
sequence  of  it  the  Russian  imperial  academy  atized  his  researches  into  a  general  exposition 
established  a  series  of  magnetic  and  meteoro-  of  the  laws  by  which  the  distribution  of  plants 
logical  stations  from  St  Petersburg  to  Peking,  is  regulated.  Connected  with  this  subject  he 
an  example  which  was  afterward  followed  by  made  those  extensive  investigatioBS  into  the 
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mean  temperatnre  of  a  large  number  of  places  ogists  haying  eonsidered  only  the  altitude  of 

on  the  somoe  of  the  globe,  which  led  to  the  mountain  chains  and  of  the  lower  lands.    His 

drawing  of  the  isotheraial  lines,  so  important  |Mrincipal  works  in  this  department  are :  PAjr- 

in  their  inflaenoe  in  shaping  physical  geography  iiaue  ghiMU  et  gMogie  (Paris,  1807) ;  Emai 

and  giving  accuracy  to  die  mode  of  ropresentine  giogn&itique  iur  U  guemmU  de$  rochet  dam  Im 

natoral  phenomena.    Before  Homboldt  we  had  d!ftia?AemwpA^ref(ParisandStrasbonr(^1828--*6); 

no  graphic  representations  of  complex  natural  and  FragmenU  de  gMogie  et  elimoMogie  A»ia- 

Shenomena,  which  make  them  easily  compre-  tigue  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1881 ;  translated  intoGer- 
ensible,  even  to  minds  of  moderate  cnltiva-  man  by  L6wenberg,  Berlin,  1882).  TliephenQm- 
tion.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  this  mode  ena  of  the  volcanoes  of  South  America  and  Italy 
<^  representing  natural  phenomena  has  rendered  he  keenly  observed  and  explained.  In  connection 
it  possible  to  introduce  into  the  more  element-  with  Bonpland,be  made  very  important  observa- 
ary  works  the  broadest  generalizations  from  the  tions  on  tne  sites,  uses,  and  structure  of  pUmts, 
investigations  of  Humboldt  in  South  America,  which  he  also  regarded  in  their  relations  to  man 
By  associating  many  important  questions  with  and  from  a  politico-economical  point  of  view, 
botany,  he  made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  His  principal  botanical  works  are  on  the  geog- 
of  ^e  natural  sciences.  He  showed  the  pow*  raphy  of  plants :  Eieai  tur  la  geographie  £» 
erful  influence  exercised  by  vegetable  nature  plantee  (Paris,  1805),  and  De  JHitrihutiane  Ge^ 
upon  the  soil,  upon  the  character  of  a  people,  graphieaFlant€Hrum$eeundum  Cctli  Temperiem 
and  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  stJ[Zti^tu{»nafi»Jf<mtttiiii  (Paris,  1817).  Tne  rich 
human  race.  This  new  view  of  the  connection  herbarium  collected  by  him  and  Bonpland  con- 
between  the  physical  sciences  and  human  his-  tained  more  than  5,000  species  of  phaneroga- 
tory  opened  a  path  which  has  been  followed  mous  plants,  of  which  8,500  were  new:  They 
by  a  school  of  subsequent  investigators  with  were  arranged  and  illustrated  by  Humboldt, 
novel  and  important  results.  Though  wholly  Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  in  the  following  works, 
free  from  mystical  meaninss  and  obs^ire  phra-  which  form  the  6th  part  of  his  ^'  Travds  :** 
seology,  his  works  are  marked  by  poetical  con-  Plantee  iquinoxiale$^  reeueilliee  au  Mexique  et 
oeptions  of  nature  wherever  it  is  bis  aim  to  dam  VUe  de  Cuba  (2  vols.,  Parisw  1809  et  eeq^ 
present  broad  and  complete  pictures.  His  with  144  plates) ;  Monographie  dee  milaetSmee 
delineations  of  the  tropical  countries  give  de-  et  autree  genree  du  mSme  crdre  (2  vols.,  Paris, 

Sbt  to  readers  who  have  no  special  knowl-  1800-^8,  with  120  colored  plates) ;  iVen^a  (^^fitfrs 

^  or  interest  in  natural  history.    At  the  be-  et  Species  Flantarum^  &c  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1815- 

ginning  of  this  centuir  even  the  coasts  of  the  ^25,  with  700  plates);  Mimoeet  et  atitree plantee 

unmense  Spanish    colonies  in  America  were  leguminemei  du  rumveau  continent  (PariB,  ISl^ 

scarcely  known,  and  but  little  confidence  was  ^24,  with  60  plates) ;  Synopeie  FlantarunLike, 

placed  in  the  best  maps.    More  than  700  places  (4  vols.,  Strasbourg  and  Paris,  1823-^6) ;  jRM- 

of  which  he  made  astronomical  measurements  $ien  dee  graminees  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1829-^84,  with 

were  calculated  anew  by  Oltmann,  whoso  work  220  colored  plates)!    The  zoological  results  of 

gi  vols.,  Paris,  1808-'10)  forms  the  4th  part  of  his  travels  are  contained  in  his  ReeueU  d*oh$er- 

uraboldt's  ^*  Travels."    He  himself  made  the  vatione  de  eoologie  et  d?anatomie  eomparee  (2 

map  of  tlie  Orinoco  and  the  Mogdalena,  and  the  vols.,  Paris,  1805-'32),  in  the  publication  of 

greater  part  oi  the  atlas  of  Mexico.    It  was  with  which  he  was  aided  by  Cuvier,  Latreille,  and 

the  barometer  in  his  bands  that  bo  travelled  from  Valenciennes.    Another  costly  work,  the  Vuet 

Bogota  to  Lima,  ascended  the  peaks  of  Teneriffe,  dee  CordilUree  et  monuments  dee  peuples  in- 

Chimborazo,  and  numerous  other  mountains,  and  dig^nes  de  VAmerique  (Paris,  1810,  with  69 

he  made  459  measurements  of  altitude,  which  plates),  contains  elaborate  pictures  of  the  seen- 

were  often  confirmed  by  trigonometrical  calcu-  cry  of  the  Andes  and  of  the  monuments  of 

lations.    His  measurements  in  Germany  and  Si-  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  aborigines.    They 

beria,  combined  with  those  made  by  other  trav-  were  the  first  examples  of  landscapes  adhcr- 

ellers,  furnished  valuable  results  to  geography,  log  strictly  to  the  truth  of  natural  history, 

and  were  the  foundation  of  theories  of  Uio  dis-  The  study  of  the  great  architectural  works  of 

persion  of  plants  and  animals.    Climatology  was  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  led  Hnm- 

mtimately  connected  with  his  researches.    By  boldt  to  investigations  of  their  languages,  rec- 

his  daily  record  of  the  meteorological,  tber-  ords,  early  culture,  and  migrations.     Statistics 

mometrical,  and  electrical  phenomena  of  the  and  etbno|japhy  were  greatly  advanced  by 

countries  through  which  ho  passed,  ho  gave  a  him,  he  bemg  the  first  foreigner  to  wbom  the 

model  to  Boussingault,  Pentland,  and  others,  archives  of  the  colonies  were  opened.    In  this 

and  instituted  tlie  science  of  comparative  cli*  department  his  treatment  was  peculiar,  for  his 

matologj.    Originally  educated  to  be  a  geolo-  Essai  politique  sur  le  royaume  de  la  Noutelle 

gist,  he  early  emancipated  himself  from  the  pre-  Espagne  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1811)  contained  statb* 

vailing  views  of  the  last  century,  and  not  only  tics  united  with  the  facts  of  natural  history,  and 

made  special  obscn-ations,  but  eavo  comparative  presented  various  doctrines  of  political  econo- 

viewB  of  the  geological  formation  of  continents,  my  from  a  new  point  of  view.    Especially  ori- 

Ile  was  the  first  to  entertain  the  idea  of  es-  ginal  and  influential  were  his  reflections  on  the 

timating  the  average  elevation  of  continents  culture  of  the  soil  under  diflcrent  climates  and 

f^ve  Uie  sea,  previous  geogrq)hen  and  geol-  on  its  efiRdcts  upon  civilization,  and  on  the  ciroor 
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ktioa  of  the  preoioos  metals,  as  if  by  ebb  aod  history  of  science,  a  period  to  which  Cavier. 

flow,  when  rich  mines  are  anywhere  discovered  Laplace,  Arago,  Qay-Lnssao,  De  Gandolie,  ana 

or  new  relations  established  between  different  Bobert  Brown  belonged." — ^The  life  of  Uam- 

peoples.    Beside  his  general  works,  he  made  boldt  was  written  bjr  lUencke  (2d  ed.,  Leipsio, 

many  special  iuTesdgations,  as  his  treatise  on  1862).   Uis  '*  Travels,'' ^^Eosmos,"  and  *' Views 

the  geography  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  he  of  Nature"  form  9  vols,  in  Bohn's  ^*  Scientifio 

appears  at  once  as  historian,  astronomer,  and  Library."    Avolmne  of  his  '^Life,  Travels,  and 

savant,  his  chemical  labors  with  Gay-Lossac,  Books"  was  prepared  by  B.  H.  Stoddard  (New 

his  system  of  isothermal  lines,  his  experiments  York,  1859). 

on  the  gymnotus  and  on  the  respiration  of  fishes,  HUMBOLDT,  Kaxl  Wilhelm  von,  baron, 

and  nomeroos  contributions  to  physical  geogra-  a  German  scholar  and  statesman,  brother  of  Ae 

phy.  Soon  after  his  retom  from  America  ho  gave  preceding,  born  in  Potsdam,  Jnne  22, 1 767,  died 

a  general  sketch  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries  at  Tegel,  April  8, 1885.    His  early  education  was 

in  his  Annchten  der  Ndtur  (Stuttgart.  1808),  in  conducted  by  Campe,  celebrated  for  his  writings 

which  he  aimed  to  present  a  picture  oi  the  phys-  on  education,  and  later  by  the  philosopher  Engel, 

iced  world  exclusive  of  every  thing  Uiat  relates  whose  instructions  appear  strongly  marked  in 

to  the  turmoil  of  human  society  and  the  ambi-  the  literary  style  formed  by  Humboldt,  and 

tions  of  individual  men ;  and  in  the  evening  of  his  which  is  shown  in  his  first  essay,  written  at  the 

life  he  determined  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  age  of  18,  on  God.  providence,  and  the  immor- 

the  results  of  his  investigation  and  thought  in  taJity  of  the  soul.     In  1788  he  went  to  the 

the  whole  domain  of  natural  science.    This  was  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  thence 

the  design  of  his  '^  Kosmos"  (4  voK,  Stuttgart,  to  Grottingen,  where  he  studied  philology  under 

1845-^58),  which  explains  the  physical  universe  the  care  of  Heyne.    He  here  became  intimate 

according  to  its  dependencies  and  relations,  with  George  Forster,  and  through  him  with 

grasps  nature  as  a  whole  moved  and  animated  by  Jacob!  and  Johannes  von  Mailer.    When  the 

internal  forces,  and  by  a  comprehensive  descrip-  French  revolution  broke  out,  Wilhelm  Hum- 

tion  shows  the  unity  which  prevails  amid  its  boldt,  who  had  long  been  a  reader  of  Bousseau, 

variety.    It  was  translated  into  all  the  European  went  to  Paris  (July,  1789),  in  company  with 

languages,  and  has  been  without  an  equal  in  Campe;  aod  the  result  of  his  observations  there 

giving  an  impulse  to  natural  studies.     Imita-  was  a  great  distrust  of  many  theories  and  ab- 

tions,  explanations,  complements,  and  confata-  stract  ideas  which  he  had  previously  held.  Two 

tions  have  since  appeared  in  great  numbers.  The  years  later  he  published  nis  first  work  on  the 

best  works  designed  to  give  it  a  more  general  subject,  a  memoir  in  the  Berliner  Monat$chr\ft 

and  effective*  character  were  by  Schaller,  Gotta,  (1792),   entitled  Ideen  uber    StaaUcerfastung 

and  Bromme.     To  the  personal  influence  of  dureh  die  neue  Franzasisehe  Conetitution  veran- 

Humboldt  is  due  nearly  all  that  the  Prussian  Uust^  in  which  he  combated  the  possibility  of 

government  did  for  science  in  the  latter  part  of  establishing  a  constitution  on  untried  theories, 

his  life.    He  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  citi-  He  discussed  the  subject  more  fully  at  a  later 

zen  for  many  a  young  student,  was  the  protector  date  in  a  separate  book :   Idees  tur  un  esaai 

*of  many  unfortunate  scholars,  and  by  an  irre-  de  determiner  lee  limites  de  V action  que  doit 

proachable  and  generous  life  obtained  the  love  exercer  Vetat.    After  completing  this  work  he 

and  esteem  of  all  men  of  learning,  while  he  en-  lost  the  manuscript,  which  was  not  found  or 

poyed  the  favor  of  princes.    The  personal  hab-  published  until  after  his  death.    In  it  he  com- 

its  of  Humboldt  were  very  peculiar.     He  slept  bats  the  theory  of  subordinating  tlie  individual 

bat  4  hours,  rose  at  6  in  the  winter  and  5  in  the  to  the  state,  contending  for  individual  liberty, 

summer,  studied  two  hours,  drank  a  cup  of  About  this  time  philology  and  archceology  were 

ooffee,  and  returned  to  his  study  to  answer  let-  becoming  prominent  objects  of  investigation, 

ters,  of  which  he  received  at  a  low  estimation  and  Humboldt,  under  the  guidance  of  lleyne 

100,000  annually.    From  12  to  2  he  received  and  Wolf,  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  the 

visits,  and  then  returned  to  study  till  the  dinner  study  of  Greek  literature  and  art.    Tlie  resuft 

hour.    From  4  till  11  he  passed  at  the  table,  appeared  in' his  "Essay  on  the  Greeks"  (17921 

generally  in  company  with  the  king,  but  some-  which  was  warmly  praised  byDahlberg  and  Schil- 

times  at  the  meeting  of  learned  societies,  or  in  ler.  while  Wolf  himself^  14  years  later,  admitted, 

the  company  of  friends.    At  11  he  retired  to  in  his  Dantellung  der  AUerthume'Wiseeneelu^ft, 

his  study,  and  his  best  books  are  said  to  have  his  great  obligations  to  Humboldt     In  Jcuy, 

been  written  at  midnight.    He  died  after  an  ill-  1701,  Humboldt  married  Caroline  Dacheroden, 

ness  of  about  two  weeks,  and  in  the  long  pro-  a  brilliant  woman,  who  shared  with  him  his 

cession  which  followed  his  funeral  car  to  the  Greek  studies.    In  1798,  at  Jena,  he  contracted 

tomb  were  the  ministers  of  state,  generals  of  with  Schiller  an  intimacy  which  had  great  in- 

the  army,  professors  in  the  university,  ofiicera  fluence  on  his  studies,  the  poet  inducing  him  to 

of  the  court,  the  diplomatic  corps,  academicians,  apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophy  and 

students,  and  citizens ;  and  the  cofiin  was  re-  eesthetics.    To  this  intimacy  was  added  that  of 

ceived  at  the  church  by  the  prince  regent  and  Goethe,  who  was  then  writing  ^^  Hermann  and 

the  princes  of  Prussia.    ^*  The  influence  he  ex-  Dorothea."     This  work  owed   mnch  to  the 

ertea  upon  science,"  says  Agassiz,  '^  is  incal-  criticisms  and  care  of  Humboldt,  who  not  only 

cnlable.    With  him  ends  a  great  period  in  the  siqierintended  its  printing,  bat  wrote  a  com* 
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mentarj  on  it  which  ranks  as  a  masterpiece  of  position  aasnined  bj  Anstria  after  the  campaign 
German  criticism.    In  1797,  having  lost  his  hr  of  1809,  and  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa  to 
tiier.  he  began  his  travels.  Goetbe  and  Wolf  sap-  Napoleon  in  1810.    Finally  in  1818,  when  Proa- 
pliea  him  with  copious  notes  and  programmes  sia  rose  against  Napoleon,  the  conference  of 
of  stndy  to  be  used  in  Italian  travel.    Having  Prague  was  held.    At  this  most  critical  period 
remained  with  his  family  some  time  at  Dresden,  the  perseverance  of  Humboldt  succeeded  in 
visiting  Edmer,  he  went  to  Vienna  and  thence  overcoming  the  doubts  of  Mettemich.     Ailer 
to  Paris,  where  ne  arrived  in  Nov.  1797.    After  the  treaty  of  Aug.  10,  1818,  which  united  the 
remaining  a  year  and  a  half  in  Paris,  he  wont  to  powers  of  Europe  against  Napoleon,  and  which 
Spain,  where  he  travelled  during  6  months.  At  was  decided  by  Austria,  Stein  wrote  a  letter  to 
this  time  he  was  occupied  with  his  system  of  the  count  of  Mnnster  declaring  that  the  course 
comparative  anthropology,  or  a  philosophical  taken  by  Austria  was  entirely  due  to  Humboldt, 
history  of  mental  development,  in  which  every  Talleyrand  said  of  him  that  there  were  not  in  £u- 
phase  of  literature  should  be  traced  to  a  cor-  rope  three  men  of  his  ability.    He  manifested 
responding  civilization.    This  he  based  on  phi-  the  same  shrewdness,  reserve,  and  energy  at  the 
lology,  and  his  first  studies  were  directed  to  the  conferences  of  1813-14  at  Frankfort,  Ch&tillon, 
old   Spanish  languages,   and  particularly  the  Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna.    During  his 
Basque.    Ho  returned  to  France  with  a  vast  diplomatic  career  he  showed  great  genius  in  de- 
amount  of  material.  So  earnestly  did  he  pursue  bate,  quickness  of  reply,  and  a  most  delicate, 
these  studies  that  one  day,  wishing  to  acquire  cer-  cutting  irony.    In  1816  he  went  to  Frankfort 
tain  information,  he  left  his  family  in  Paris  and  as  minister,  and  in  1818  to  London  and  Aix  la 
departed  abruptly  for  the  Basque  provinces  to  Chapelle.    In  1819  he  was  called  to  the  min- 
obtain  it.    Heretumedto(7ermanyinl801,and  istry,  and  charged  with  settling  the  territorial 
was  soon  after  appointed  Prussian  resident  min-  difficulties  of  Aiz  la  Cbapelle.    At  this  time  tlio 
ister  in  Rome,  wnere  he  distinguished  himself  king  of  Prussia  determined  not  to  introduce  the 
as  much  in  diplomacy  as  in  letters.   His  knowl-  representative  system  promised  to  the  people, 
edge  of  art  enabled  him  to  cultivate  friendly  Other  points  of  difficulty  arose,  and  Humboldt 
personal  relations,  and  his  hotel  became  a  point  disagreed  with  his  colleagues.    By  a  decree  of 
of  union  for  the  most  intelligent  men  in  Rome.  Dec.  81,  1819,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  min- 
His  letters  to  Groetho  and  Schiller,  his  translations  istry  and  deprived  of  his  state  appointments, 
of  Pindar  and  i£schylus,  and  the  poems  written  He  now  retired  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
during  this  period,  indicate  great  activity  and  himself  to  literature.    His  contributions  to  phi- 
versatility.    In  1806  the  defeat  of  Prussia  at  lology  from  this  time  were  veir  extensiveu 
Jena  rendered  his  political  position  a  most  try-  and  of  such  importance  that  it  has  been  said 
ing  one.     He  remained  unwillingly  at  Rome  that  before  him  great  minds,  such  as  Herder, 
during  1807,  being  desirous  of  contributing  his  Adelung,  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  had  led  the 
aid  to  his  country  while  recovering  from  its  way,  but  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  made  of 
disasters.     In  1808  he  was  recalled  by  family  philology  a  science.    Having  formed  the  intcn- 
afiairs,  and  was  immediately  appointed  min-  tion  to  follow  all  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  in 
ister  of  state  for  the  departments  of  religion,  detail  in  order  to  establish  the  connection  be- 
public  education,  and  medical  establishments,  tween  India  and  Europe,  he  began  with  his 
He  was  called  under  very  trying  circumstances,  work  Veherdie  Kam-Spraeke  au/der  JnselJata 
in  Jan.  1809,  to  reorganize  public  instruction  (Berlin,  1836),  in  which  ho  traces  the  languages, 
in  Prussia;  and  the  prominent  position  which  history,  and  literature  of  the  Malay  races.    His 
that  country  at  present  holds  in  education  is  principal  works  are  a  number  of  criticisms  col- 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  him.     He  also  aided  lected  in  the  AesthetUche  Versuclie  (Brunswick, 
in  founding  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810.  1799);   a  translation   of  the  Agamemnon   of 
All  his  reforms  were  effected  during  a  period  iEschylus,  a  work  containing  also  valuable  ro- 
oi  general  confusion,  and   in  the  face  of  op-  searches  into  the  Greek  language  and  metres ; 
^>sition  which  demanded  great  firmness,  and  the  Berichtigungen  und  ZusdUe  eu  AdtlungU 
often   severity.      When  they  wer6   fairly  es-  Mithr\datM(QQTY\ii^\H\*l)\  Prufungder  Unttr- 
tablished,  he  reentered  the  diplomatic  service,  iuchttngen  uber  die  Urhetcohner  SjmnienM^  &c. 
and  on  June  14,  1810,  was  appointed  minister  (1821);  Bhagatadghita  (1826);  and  Ueher  dtn 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.     At  Prague  he  met  thialU  (1828).     His  collected  works  were  pub- 
with  the  minister  Stein,  who  was  then  fiying  lished  by  his  brother  Alexander  (4  vols.  8vo., 
from  the  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  and  with  him  1841).    His  collection  of  MSS.  and  books  he 
concerted  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  polit-  bequeathed  to  the  royal  library  of  Berlin. 
ical  struggles  of  the  day.      Stein  had  been        HUME,  David,  a  Scottish  metaphysician  and 
ffreatly  interested  in  the  energetic  reforms  of  historian,  born  in  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711, 
Humboldt,  and  now  gave  him  his  full  confi-  died  Aug.  25,  1776.    His  father,  Joseph  Hume, 
deuce.     His  task  at  the  court  of  Austria  was  to  was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Ninewells  in 
effect  the  reconciliation  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  Ikrwickshire,  which  hnd  long  been  iu  the  fam- 
to  consolidate  the  strength  of  Germany,  and  to  ily.     He  died  during  the  infancy  of  the  histo- 
excite  it  against  Napoleon.    The  difficulty  of  rian,  leaving  three  children,  who  were  brought 
the  effort  was  frrcatly  increased  during  the  resi-  up  by  their  mother  with  great  strictness,  ten* 
dence  of  Humboldt  at  Vienna  by  the  paaeive  demess,  and  frugality.     Hume,  having  early 
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shown  a  fondness  fbr  stady,  was  intended  for  The  first  Tolome  of  the  ''  History  of  the  Honsa 
the  har.  He  passed  throogh  the  oniyersity  of  of  Stnart,*'  containing  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
Edinburgh,  but  was  drawn  away  from  his  legal  and  Charles  I.,  came  out  toward  the  end  of 
studies  by  that  love  for  literature  which  became  1754  amid  general  disapprobation,  and  the  an- 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  and  the  great  source  thor  relates  that  in  his  disappointment  he 
of  his  enjoyments.  At  16  he  began  to  govern  thought  of  changing  his  name  and  hiding  in 
his  conduct  by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and  some  obscure  retreat  in  France.  His  tory  lean- 
prepared  himself  to  meet  with  composure  the  ings  and  his  open  scepticism  displeased  the  rul- 
strokes  of  fortune.  He  was  already,  too,  a  scep^  ing  nolitical  and  religious  parties  of  the  day. 
tic  in  matters  of  religion.  His  inheritance  as  a  The  history,  however,  had  a  sale  in  Edinburgh, 
younger  son  being  smalL  in  1734  he  entered  a  but  in  London  only  45  copies  were  taken  in  a* 
oountinff  room  at  Bristol,  whence  after  a  few  year.  Dr.  Herring,  primate  of  England,  and 
months  he  passed  over  into  France,  and  lived  for  Dr.  Stone,  primate  of  Ireland,  sent  word  to  the 
three  years  with  great  economy  while  compos-  author  not  to  be  discouraged.  In  1756  he  pub- 
ing  his  *^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.^*  In  1788  lished  a  second  volume,  embracing  the  reigns  of 
he  printed  his  work  in  London.  It  was  noticed  Charles  II.  and  James  IL,  which  was  better  re* 
with  some  favor  by  a  literary  periodical  of  the  ceived.  Hume  had  now  formed  a  wide  acquaint- 
day,  but  Hume,  in  his  ^^  Own  Life,''  states  that  ance  among  the  professional  and  literaiy  men 
it  ^*  fell  dead  bom  from  the  press.''  Returning  of  Scotland,  his  amiable  manners  and  pure  mor- 
to  live  at  Ninewells,  he  printed  anonymously  als  having  conquered  the  prejudices  excited  by 
at  Edinburgh,^  in  1742,  the  first  volume  of  his  his  sceptical  opinions.  The  general  assembly 
^*  Essays,"  which  was  well  received.  He  next  of  1755,  however,  condemned  his  writings,  ana 
sought  a  professorship  in  the  Edinburgh  univer-  even  threatened  him  with  excommunication ; 
sity,  but  his  sceptical  principles  prevented  his  but  the  moderate  party,  led  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
success.  In  1745  he  went  to  live  as  companion  turned  aside  the  blow.  In  1757  appeared  his 
to  the  marquis  of  Annandale,  on  a  yearly  sal-  ^*  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  which  Dr.  Hurd 
ary  of  £300 ;  but  the  marquis  was  insane,  and  attacked  in  a  violent  pamphlet  Hume  mean- 
Hume  soon  found  his  position  in  the  family  ex-  while  became  the  patron  of  the  rising  literature 
oeedingly  painfal.  Ho  remained  here  a  year.  ofScoUand.  He  aided  the  blind  poet  Blacklock, 
In  1746  Gen.  St  Clair  invited  him  to  become  and  encouraged  Wilkie,  author  of  the  **Epigo- 
his  private  secretary,  in  an  expedition  designed  niad."  He  had  no  literary  jealousy,  and  labored 
fbr  the  invasion  of  Canada,  but  which  was  with  ardor  to  advance  the  fame  of  Robertson, 
finally  directed  against  the  coast  of  France.  Adam  Smith,  and  almost  every  Scottish  author 
Hume  was  also  made  judge  advocate  in  the  of  his  time.  Toward  the  end  of  1758  he  went 
army,  and  was  highly  popular  with  his  military  to  London  to  publish  the  *^  History  of  the  House 
associates.  When  St.  Clair  went  as  minister  to  of  Tudor."  It  Appeared  in  1759,  and  was  se- 
Turin,  he  took  Hume  with  him  as  his  secretary,  verely  criticized,  whUe  Robertson's  '^  Histo- 
On  his  way  to  Italy  he  passed  through  Genua-  ry  of  Scotland  "  was  everywhere  praised.  In 
ny,  sailed  down  the  Danube,  and  at  Vienna  was  1761  Hume  published  two  volumes  contidn- 
presented  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Lord  ing  the  earlier  portion  of  the  English  annals. 
Charlemont,  who  met  the  philosopher  in  the  He  proposed  to  write  two  more  volumes  to  em- 
court  circles  of  Turin,  describes  him  as  tall,  un-  brace  the  reigns  of  William  UI.  and  Anne,  but 
gainly,  and  fat,  with  an  unmeaning  face,  heavy  this  design  was  not  fulfilled.  By  the  sale  of  his 
features,  and  spiritless  eyes ;  he  wore  awk-  copyrights,  for  which  ho  received  large  pricefli 
wardly  a  military  dress,  and  spoke  with  a  broad  he  had  now  gathered  a  moderate  fortune,  and 
Scotch  accent ;  but  his  good  humor,  simplici-  lived  in  James  court,  Edinburgh,  in  philosophic 
ty,  and  real  benevolence  won  general  regard,  ease.  But  in  1763  the  marquis  of  Uertfora  in- 
While  at  Turin,  his  **  Inquiry  concerning  the  vited  him  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  where 
Human  Understanding,"  a  new  casting  of  the  the  marquis  was  appointed  minister ;  he  prom- 
unfortunate  "  Treatise,"  was  printed  at  London  ised  Hume  that  ho  should  be  made  secretary 
with  indifferent  success.  On  his  return  from  to  the  embassy.  Hume  at  first  declined  the 
Italy  in  1749,  he  lived  with  his  brother  and  invitation,  fearing  to  lose  happiness  in  ambi- 
sister  at  Ninewella,  his  mother  being  now  dead,  tion,  but  finally  attended  the  marquis,  and  was 
and  there  wrote  his  "Political  Discourses"  ana  received  at  Paris  with  signal  distinction.  The 
the  "  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  whole  royal  family,  the  French  philosophers^ 
Morals."  These  were  printed  in  1752,  and  the  the  nobility,  and  particularly  the  ladies  of  hi^ 
"Discourses"  were  generally  admired.  His  rank  and  fashion,  overwhelmed  him  with  their 
brother  having  married,  Hume  and  his  sister  attentions,  and  Hume  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
commenced  housekeeping  on  a  frugal  scale  at  Scotland  that  Louis  XIY.  had  never  suffered 
Edinburgh,  and  he  now  bo^^ted  to  his  friends,  so  much  flattery  in  three  weeks  as  he  had  done, 
with  philosophic  good  humor,  that  he  was  In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  however,  he 
worth  £1,000,  and  wanted  nothing.  In  1752,  still  retained  his  moderation,  simplicity,  and 
after  strong  opposition,  he  was  chosen  librarian  composure.  When  Lord  Hertford  left  Pari& 
of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  became  charg6  d'affiedres,  and  conductea 
now  began  his  ^^  History  of  England."  He  several  diplomatic  measures  with  prudence  and 
wrote  rapidly,  and  without  laborioas  research,  skill.    In  tiie  beginning  of  1766  he  returned  to 


England,  bringing  with  him  Romssean,  who  tj,  and  the  mind  is  reduced  to  general  toepti* 
■oi^t  there  a  refagefrom  persecution.  Hnme  dsm.  To  these  theories  the  Scottish  philoso- 
proTided  Ronssean  with  retired  lodgings  in  phers,  led  bj  Reid,  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
Deorbjshire,  and  obtained  for  him  a  pension  common  sense,  accepting  as  true  whatever  is 
from  the  khig.  Bat  this  singular  person  soon  general!/  believed.  Kant  and  his  German  f<^- 
afterward  wrote  a  letter  to  Home,  accnsing  lowers,  excited  by  Hnme's  donbts,  invented  on 
him  of  desiring  to  destroy  his  £une.  Their  the  other  hand  the  theory  that  the  mind  creates, 
qaarrel  made  a  great  sensation,  and  Hame  in  bj  its  own  action,  a  certain  number  of  cogni- 
self-defenoe  published  the  letters  that  had  pass-  tions,  which  they  have  attempted  to  define.  Sir 
ed  between  them.  In  1766  Home  went  to  William  Hamilton  again,  destroying  the  thecvj 
«£dinburgh,  but  was  invited  by  Oen.  Conway  of  representation,  asserts  that  of  immediate  per- 
the  next  year  to  become  under  secretary  of  ception.  Each  of  these  schools  of  metaphysics 
state.  He  remained  in  London  until  Conway  therefore  had  its  origin  in  the  scepticism  c^ 
was  superseded,  and  in  1769  returned  to  Edin-  Hume.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
burgh.  He  was  now  rich,  being  worth  £1,000  a  effect  of  his  writings,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
year,  and  employed  himself  in  building  a  house,  Hume^s  intellect  presents  a  rare  example  of  the 
and  in  the  pleasures  of  society.  By  March  28,  union  of  high  philosophical  power  with  areat 
1775,  his  health  be^n  to  decline.  The  next  refinement,  ana  a  clear  and  almost  famtless 
spring  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Gib-  mode  of  expression. — Hume^s  history  was  con- 
bon,  who  had  sent  him  the  first  volume  of  the  tinned  by  Smollett  from  the  revolution  to  the 
^Decline  and  Fall."  In  April,  1776,  he  fin-  death  of  George  II.,  and  an  addition  has  since 
ished  his  *^  Own  Life,"  a  concise  narrative  of  been  made,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1885, 
his  literary  career.  After  a  journey  to  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes.  One  of  the  latest 
in  company  with  John  Home,  he  returned  to  editions  is  in  18  vols.  12mo.  (London,  1856). 
Edinburgh  to  die.  Five  days  before  his  death  The  best  editions  of  his  philosophical  works 
he  wrote  to  the  countess  de  Boufflers  :  *^  I  see  are  those  of  Edinburgh,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1886,  and 
death  gradually  approach  without  any  anxiety  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1854.  The  latter 
or  regret.  I  salute  you  with  great  affection  and  is  the  more  complete.  See  the  **  Life  and  Cor- 
rega^  for  the  last  time."  He  died  cheerfidly  respondence  of  I)avid  Hume,"  edited  by  John 
and  easily,  without  apparent  pain,  and  was  bur-  Hill  Burton  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1847). 
ied  in  Calton  hill  grave  yard,  Edinburgh,  where  HUME,  James  Dkaooic,  an  English  cdvil- 
a  monument  to  him  was  erected.  Hume^s  ian,  bom  in  Newington,  Surrey,  April  2^ 
character  was  singularly  pure  and  beneficent.  1774,  died  in  Reigate,  Jan.  12,  1842.  He  was 
He  was  charitable  when  he  had  little  to  spare,  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  the  age 
his  temper  was  mild  and  even,  and  his  friends  of  16  received  a  clerkship  in  the  custom  house. 
^>oke  of  him  as  wise  and  gA)d  above  other  He  married  in  1798,  and  a  few  years  later 
men.  His  enemies  have  accused  him  of  insin-  removed  to  Pinner,  near  Harrow,  where  he 
oerity,  and  of  inculcating  principles  dangerous  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  at  the  same 
to  human  happiness.  As  a  historian  he  is  gen-  time  fulfilling  his  ofliicial  autics  in  London.  He 
erally  allowed  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  £ng-  relinquished  his  fanning  occupations  in  1822. 
lish  writers.  His  narrative  is  interesting^  his  A  report  written  by  him  for  the  use  of  the 
style  almost  faultless,  and  with  happy  ease  he  commissioners  of  the  custom  house  introduced 
blends  profound  thought,  distinct  portraiture,  him  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Iluskisson.  With 
and  skilful  appeals  to  the  feelings.  He  wants,  the  sanction  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  he 
however,  accuracy  and  impartiality.  His  **  Es-  began  in  1823  the  task  of  consolidating  the 
says"  are  clear,  thoughtfid,  and  novel,  but  show  laws  of  the  customs,  which  had  accumulated 
Uttle  imagination  or  inventive  power.  He  founds  ttom  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  number  of 
his  ethical  system  upon  utility,  and  would  de-  1,500  often  confused  and  contradictory  statutes, 
termine  the  moral  value  of  actions  by  their  After  nearly  8  years  of  labor  by  night  and  day, 
consequences.  His  metaphysical  speculations  he  produced  his  compilation  and  revision,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  form  a  complete  or  a  well  received  the  royal  assent  in  1825,  and  was  pro- 
ordered  system.  Ho  asserts  that  the  mind  is  nounced  by  Mr*.  Huskisson  *^  the  perfection  of 
conscious  only  of  impressions  and  ideas,  and  codification."  In  11  intelligible  statutes  he 
that  the  impression  always  precedes  the  idea ;  contrived  to  preserve  all  that  was  requisite, 
there  are  therefore  no  cognitions  but  those  The  government  immediately  voted  him  £6,000 
derived  from  external  sources.  He  adopts  the  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  He  soon 
representative  theory,  and  infers  that  there  is  became  connected  with  the  board  of  trade, 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  existence  of  mind  than  where  he  was  so  much  in  request  at  the  consul- 
there  is  of  matter.  Belief  is  only  a  vivid  idea,  tations  that  in  1828  the  office  of  joint  secretary 
He  traces  the  course  of  thought  to  the  law  of  was  created  for  him.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
association,  which  he  founds  upon  three  princi-  signed  the  office  of  controller  of  the  customs, 
pies,  resemblance,  contiguity,  and  cause  and  ef-  which  he  had  held  for  88  years.  **  The  history 
lect.  But  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  is  only  of  the  board  of  trade,"  says  Sir  James  Graham, 
a  habit  of  the  mind,  resulting  from  experience.  **  fVom  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  close 
There  is  no  proof  that  similar  causes  will  always  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume^s  services  at  that  board, 
produce  liinilar  effects.    Thus  all  is  uncertain*  may  be  oonaidered  as  the  history  of  Mr.  DeMoo 
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Home  himself;  for  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  larly  the  mannfactnrinff  towns,  in  the  United 
that  department,  and  every  good  measure  Kingdom,  and  in  1810-*11  making  an  extended 
which  was  adopted  in  rapid  snccession  at  that  toar  throughout  southern  Europe  and  Egypt, 
period  eiUier  received  his  earnest  support,  or  Too  energetic  to  pursue  the  career  of  a  man  of 
may  be  traced  to  his  wise  suggestion/'  It  was  leisure,  he  immediately  set  about  the  acquisition 
through  him  that  the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy  of  seats  in  parliament  and  in  the  East  India 
were  discovered  in  1824.  In  1840,  in  conse-  board,  with  a  view  of  devoting  the  remainder 
quence  of  the  strain  of  his  long  and  severe  labors  of  his  life  to  public  bunness.  In  Jan.  1812,  he 
upon  his  health,  he  retired  from  the  board  of  was  for  a  valuable  consideration  returned  to  the 
trade,  received  an  annual  pension  from  the  gov-  house  of  commons  as  one  of  the  members  for 
erment  of  £1,500,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  commencing 
Bei^te.  He  was,  however,  often  consulted  by  his  political  career  as  a  tory.  Before  the  par- 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  evidence  before  the  liament  was  dissolved,  however,  in  the  succeed- 
import  duties  committee  in  1840  had  great  ing  July,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  independent 
weight  with  the  leading  men  of  all  parties.  Be-  character  by  opposing  a  ministerial  measure 
side  his  numerous  and  important  ofncial  papers,  for  the  relief  of  the  Nottingham  frame-work 
he  wrote  occasionally  for  periodicals  on  politico-  knitters,  on  the  ground  that  the  masters  would 
economical  subjects.  A  memoir  of  his  life  has  be  thereby  so  much  injured  that  the  workmen 
been  written  by  Oharles  Badham  (London,  1859).  would  be  reduced  to  a  worse  state  than  before. 
HUME,  Joseph,  a  British  statesman  and  re-  The  reputation  for  independence  and  determi- 
former,  born  in  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  Jan.  nation  which  Mr.  Hume  acquired  during  the 
1777,  died  in  Burnley  hall,  Norfolk,  Feb.  20,  first  6  months  of  his  legislative  career  alarmed 
1855.  At  about  the  age  of  9  he  lost  his  father,  the  conservative  patrons  of  Weymouth  and 
the  master  of  a  small  fishing  or  trading  vessel,  Melcombe  Regis,  and  at  the  succeeding  election 
but  was  enabled  by  the  thrift  and  industry  of  his  they  refused  him  a  seat,  notwithstanding  lie  had 
mother,  who  established  a  retail  crockery  shop  bargained  for  a  second  return.  This  proceeding 
in  Montrose  for  the  support  of  her  children,  to  probably  opened  the  eyes  of  the  new  member 
receive  a  tolerable  education  in  the  schools  of  to  the  evils  of  the  borough  system,  for,  although 
his  native  town.  About  1790  he  was  placed  offered  seats  from  other  boroughs,  he  refused  to 
with  a  surgeon  apothecary  of  Montrose,  and  8  enter  parliament  again  except  as  a  perfectly  free 
years  later  he  became  a  student  of  medicine  at  member,  a  contingency  which  did  not  occur  for 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  several  years.  During  this  interval  he  busied 
until  1796,  when  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  himself  with  a  variety  of  projects  for  the  moral, 
the  college  of  surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  Being  intellectual,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  lar 
appointed  as  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman,  boring  classes,  for  whose  benefit  he  sJso  advocate 
he  made  two  voyages  to  India  in  the  com-  ed  the  establi^ment  of  savings  banks.  His  chief 
pany^s  vessels,  and  in  1799  joined  the  medical  efforts,  however,  weredirect^  against  the  abuses 
establishment  in  Bengal.  In  his  second  voyage  perpetrated  by  the  East  India  direction,  for  a 
out  he  had  given  evidence  of  his  energy  and  seat  in  which  he  was  an  indefatigable  though 
capacity  by  acting  temporarily  as  purser  upon  invariably  an  unsuccessful  candidate.  In  Jan. 
the  death  of  that  fiinctionary ;  and  upon  his  ar-  1819,  he  reentered  parliament  as  a  radical 
rival  in  India  his  temperate  habits,  his  regular-  member  for  the  Aberdeen  dbtrict  of  burghs, 
ity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his  excel-  comprehending  his  native  town,  Montrose ;  and 
lent  judgment,  combined  to  recommend  him  for  during  the  first  session  on  several  occasions  he 
advancement  Finding  that  few  of  the  com-  recorded  his  views  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
pany^s  servants  had  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  usury  laws,  of  the  com  laws,  and  of  otner  restric- 
the  native  languages,  he  at  once  applied  himself  tions  upon  commerce  and  manufactures.  He 
to  the  study  of  them,  and  was  soon  able  to  speak  continued  to  represent  the  Scotch  burghs  until 
them  with  fiuency — a  circumstance  which  un-  1880,  when  he  was  returned  unopposed  as  one 
doubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of  hb  fortune.  At  of  the  members  for  Middlesex.  In  1837  he  was 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1802  he  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  but  was  imme- 
attached  to  the  division  of  the  army  under  Gen.  diately  returned  through  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Powell,  and  upon  a  sudden  emergency  officiated  O^Connell  for  Kilkenny,  which  he  represented 
as  Persian  interpreter  with  so  much  efficiency,  until  1841,  when  in  the  great  conservative  re- 
that  he  was  appomted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  action  of  that  year  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can* 
that  office  oermanently.  At  the  same  time  he  was  didate  for  the  town  of  Leeds.  In  the  succeed- 
at  the  heaa  of  the  medical  staff^  and  for  long  pe-  ing  year  he  offered  himself  once  more  to  the 
riods  acted  as  paymaster,  postmaster,  prize  agent,  electors  of  Montrose,  in  whose  service  he  died.- 
and  commissary-general.  These  multifarious  In  variety  and  importance  his  legislative  labors 
employments  brought  him  not  merely  reputa*  were  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  they  were  equal- 
tion  buthandsomeandfairly  earned  emoluments;  led,  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  in  1808  he  was  able  to  retire  from  profes-  His  speeches  alone  wonld  fill  many  volumes  of 
sional  life,  and  return  to  England  with  a  fortune  **  Hansard^s  Debates, ^^  and  his  motions,  returns, 
of  between  £30,000  and  £40,000.  For  several  reports,  and  other  acts  in  the  house  of  commons, 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  travel  and  study,  independent  of  his  vigorous  agitation  of  publio 
visiting  every  place  of  importaooei  and  partico-  measures  outside  of  its  doors,  were  almost  in- 
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nomerable.  Poeaessing  an  unusual  degree  of  of  age  be  exhibited  such  remarkable  precoofty 
patience,  ooaraffe,  and  tonacitj  of  purpose,  he  that  Mozart,  oontrarj  to  his  custom,  OTfot«d  to 
proposed  and  adyocated  sweeping  reforms  in  all  direct  his  musical  education.  At  tiie  age  of  9 
departments  of  government,  civil,  military,  and  he  could  plaj  so  slcilfullv  on  the  piano  that  his 
ecclesiastical,  with  a  perseverance  which  repeat-  fiither  was  induced  to  exhibit  his  talents  in  con- 
ed defeats  and  the  coarsest  ridicule  could  never  certs.  lie  excited  universal  admiration  through* 
overcome.  He  early  advocated  the  abolition  out  Germany  and  subsequently  in  Englimd,  and 
of  military  flogging,  naval  impressment,  and  returned  home,  after  an  absence  of  6  years,  the 
imprisoomoDt  for  debt,  and,  almost  unaided,  most  brilliant  pianist  of  the  German  schooL 
effected  the  repeal  of  the  acts  prohibiting  the  He  gave  his  attention  for  several  years  to  the 
export  ofmachineryand  the  emigration  of  work-  study  of  harmony,  accompaniment,  and  ooun- 
men.  His  efforts  against  colonial  abuses,  dec-  terpoint,  and  soon  rendered  his  name  &mous 
tion  expenses,  the  licensing  system,  and  duties  on  in  Germany  by  his  operas  and  masses,  and 
paper,  tea,  tobacco,  &c.,  were  not  the  less  stren-  particularly  by  his  instrumental  compositions, 
nous  because  futile ;  while  those  against  Orange  He  retained  his  supremacy  as  a  pianist  until  the 
lodges  and  close  vestries  were  completely  sue-  dose  of  his  life. 

ces^l.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that       HUMMING  BIRD,  the  common  name  of  a 

Oatholic  emancipatioQ,  the  repeal  of  the  test  large  family  {trachilidm)  of  slender-billed  birds, 

and  corporation  acts,  and  the  reform  act  of  1832  found  in  America  and  its  a^acent  islands.  There 

found  in  him  an  energetic  supporter.  As  a  keen  are  8  sub-families,  grypinaov  wedge-tailed  hum- 

nnraveller  of  accounts  he  had  no  superior,  and  ming  birds,  lampomina  or  curved-billed  hum- 

for  the  manner  in  which  in  1821  he  procured  ming  birds,  and  troehilina  or   strmght-billed 

flrom  the  ministry  a  pledge  that  the  ordnance  esti-  humming  birds.    These  delicate  and  beautifbl 

mates  should  be  submitted  to  the  house  in  detail,  creatures,  peculiar  to  America  as  the  sun  birds 

he  was  publicly  complimented  by  Sir  James  are  to  the  old  world,  have  always  attracted  at- 

Maokintosh  and  other  members  of  the  opposi-  tention  even  from  the  aboriginsJ  inhabitants  of 

tioD.    Commeocing  his  career  as  a  reformer  al-  this  continent ;  the  ancient  Mexicans  worked 

roost  single-handed  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  their  feathers  into  mantles,  pictures,  and  various 

a  real  minority  which  was  subsequentlv  devel-  ornamental  articles.  No  epithet  has  been  spared 

oped  into  an  undoubted  m^ority,  and  which  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  coloring  of 

ffave  the  key  note  to  various  species  of  reform,  these  birds,  and  yet  all  fail  in  comparison  with 

In  the  face  of  neglect,  contempt,  and  almost  the  reality ;  ^*  the  lustres  of  the  topaz,  emeraldfli 

open  insult,  he  worked  his  way  up  to  a  first-  and  rubies,"  "  the  hue  of  roses  steeped  in  liquid 

rate  position  as  a  legislator,  and  lived  to  see  fire,"  ^^thelocksof  thestarof  day,"  the  *^  beams 

nearly  every  important  measure  which  he  had  of  the  sun,"  and  similar  expressions,  fall  far 

advocated,  and  which  at  tlie  outset  had  been  short  of  the  changing  tints  of  their  ^^  gorgcons 

met  by  insolent  opposition,  ultimately  adopted,  plumery."     The  most  brilliant  species  live  in 

Although  several  times  invited  to  take  oflice,  he  the  tropical  forests,  amid  the  rich  drapery  of 

invariably  declined,  preferring  his  independent  the  orcnids,  whose  magnificent  blossoms  rival 

position ;  and  notwithstanding  that  in  the  dis-  the  beauty  of  the  birds  themselves.    As  we 

charge  of  his  public  duties  he  frequently  ex-  leave  the  tropics  their  numbers  decrease,  and 

pended  large  sums  from  his  private  purse,  "  ho  but  a  few  species  are  found  within  the  limits  of 

passed  the  wliole  of  a  long  life,"  to  adopt  the  the  United  States,  some  however  reaching  as 

words  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  in  servnig  high  as  lat.  57°  N.     In  whatever  latitude,  uieir 

the  people  without  fee  or  reward."  His  private  manners  are  the  same ;  very  quick  and  active, 

character  was  without  a  stain,  and  his  gentle-  almost  constantly  on  the  wing,  as  they  dart 

ness  and  consideration  for  others  extorted  the  in  the  bright  sun  they  display  their  brilliant 

admiration  even  of  his  opponents,  among  others  colors. 

of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  also  publicly  Kwb  rapid  movement  clve»  a  dlffcrrnt  dye : 

eulogized  his  integrity,  and  the  valuable  charac-  l-*ko  »c»ica  of  burni«h*d  poid  thoy  duxziinj?  show, 

ter  of  his  long  services.     His  capacity  for  labor  ^'**''  •*'»''  '^^  •***^*'  ""^  "''«  »  ^^'^  p^*'^- 

was  almost  proverbial,  and  probably  no  man  of  When  hovering  over  a  flower  in  which  they  are 

his  time  attended  parliamentary  sessions  so  reg-  feeding,  their  wings  are  moved  so  rapidly  that 

ularly  or  sat  upon  such  a  variety  of  committees,  they    become    invisible,   causing    a    hunmaing 

As  a  speaker  he  never  rose  to  eloquence,  and  sound,  whence  their  common  name,  their  bodies 

even  in  the  most  heated  debates  so  completely  seeming  suspended  motionless  in  the  air.     They 

E reserved  his  equanimity  that  it  was  said  of  rarely  alight  on  the  ground,  but  i>erch  readily 
im  by  Ix)rdPalmerston,  in  noticing  his  decease,  on  branches;  bold  and  familiar,  they  frequent 
that  **  any  feeling  excited  by  his  party  conflicts  gardens  in  thickly  settled  localities,  even  enter- 
never  went  even  to  the  door  of  the  house."  A  ing  rooms  and  flitting  without  fear  near  passers 
statue  of  him  was  in  1859  erected  in  his  native  by ;  they  are  very  pugnacious,  and  will  attack 
place,  to  commemorate  his  efforts  in  behdf  of  any  intruder  coming  near  their  nests.  The  nest 
the  people.  is  delicate  but  compact,  and  lined  with  the 
HUMMET^  Jon  ANN  Nkpomfk,  a  German  softest  vegetable  downs ;  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
composer,  Imm  in  Presburg,  Nov.  14,  1778,  diameter,  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  plaoed  on 
died  in  Weimar,  Oct.  17,  1837.    At  7  years  trees,  ahraba,  and  reeds.    The  eggs,  one  or 
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two  in  number,  are  small  in  proportion^  arerag-  the  throat,  and  the  deeply  forked  tail  brownish 
ing  about  -I  by  -I  of  an  inch,  generally  of  a  white  violet ;  the  female  has  not  the  red  throat,  and 
o^or,  and  hatched  in  10  or  12  days.  It  is  yery  the  tail  is  roxmded,  emarginate,  and  banded  with 
difficult  to  keep  these  birds  in  cages ;  bat  they  black.  The  correqxmdmg  species  on  the  Pacific 
have  been  kept  in  rooms  and  conservatories,  coast  is  theblack-diinned  2:^20zafu^(Boare. 
even  in  New  England,  for  months,  feeding  on  and  Molsant).  The  last  two  belong  to  the  snb- 
sugar  or  honey  and  water  and  the  insects  at-  family  of  troehilincB  or  mellmiginm^  having 
tracted  by  these,  and  have  become  so  tame  as  straight  bills ;  their  genns  is  given  by  Gray  as 
to  take  their  sweetened  fluids  from  the  end  of  mellituga  (Briss.),  of  which  there  are  more  than 
the  finger.  They  are  incidentally  honey-eaters,  100  species.  The  largest  of  the  humming  birds 
but  essentiaUy  insectivorous ;  their  barbed  and  belongs  to  this  sub-fEimilv,  and  is  the  hylocharU 
viscid  tongue  is  admirably  adapted  for  drawing  gigas  (YieilL) ;  it  is  nearly  8  inches  Ions,  brown- 
insects  from  the  depths  of  tubular  flowers,  over  ish  green  above  and  light  reddish  below :  the 
which  they  delight  to  hover.  The  family  of  wings  are  longer  than  the  deeply  forkedf  tail, 
troehilida  may  be  recognized  by  their  diminu-  and  the  general  i^pearance  is  tiiat  of  a  brilliant 
tive  size,  gorgeous  plumage,  long,  slender,  and  swallow,  with  a  long  straight  biU.  Species 
acute  bill,  but  little  cleft  at  the  base,  and  pecu-  of  the  genera  ida$pharu9  (Swains.)  and  atM» 
lisr  tongue ;  the  species  are  very  numerous,  (Reich.),  2  of  each,  are  describe  by  Prof.  Baird 
probably  as  many  as  400,  some  of  which  have  a  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports.  Those 
very  limited  range.  The  bill  when  closed  forms  wishing  to  study  in  detail  the  complicated  ar- 
a  tube,  through  which  the  long,  divided,  and  rangement  of  this  beautiful  family  are  referred 
thread-like  tongue  may  be  protruded  into  deep  to  the  illustrated  works  of  Lesson  (Hutoire  na» 
flowers ;  there  are  no  bristly  feathers  around  its  tureUe  des  aiseaiix-moue7ie$^  and  Le$  troehilidee$ 
base,  as  in  birds  which  catch  insects  on  the  tni  let  eolibris),  Temminck  (Planehe$  eoloriee$% 
wing ;  the  tongue  has  its  comua  elongated  back-  Audebert  and  Vieillot,  and  especially  to  Gould^s 
ward,  passing  around  the  back  to  the  top  of  the  monograph  on  the  Troehilidm;  also  to  vols.  xiv. 
skull^  as  in  woodpeckers ;  the  wings  are  long  and  xv.  of  the  ^  Naturalists'  Library.^' 
and  falciform,  with  very  strong  sh^ts,  the  1st  HUMPHREY,  Hexa^t,  D.D.,  an  American 
quill  of  the  10  the  longest;  the  secondaries  divine,  bom  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  March  26, 
usually  6 ;  the  tail  is  of  various  forms,  but  al-  1779.  From  the  age  of  16  he  was  engaged  tor 
ways  strong,  and  important  in  directing  the  several  successive  winters  as  a  teacher  in  the 
flight;  the  tarsi  short  and  weak;  the  toes  long  common  schools  of  his  native  state.  He  was 
and  slender,  and  capable  of  sustaining  them  in  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1805,  and  imme- 
a  hanging  position,  as  is  known  from  their  be-  diately  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  first 
ing  not  unfrequently  found  hanging  dead  from  under  President  D  wight,  and  afterward  under 
branches  in  the  autumn  after  a  sudden  cold  change  the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker  of  Goshen,  Conn.  He 
in  the  weather.  The  sub-family  grypinm  have  was  ord^ed  in  1807  over  the  Congregational 
the  bill  slightly  curved,  and  the  tail  long,  broad,  church  in  Fairfield,  Comu,  where  he  remained 
and  wedge-shaped ;  of  these  the  genus />A^/omit  10  years.  Resigning  this  charge  in  1817,  he  was 
(Swains.)  is  found  in  the  warmer  ports  of  South  in^alled  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Httsfield, 
America,  and  is  numerous  in  species ;  creotrO"  Mass.  Six  years  afterward  he  was  elected  ta 
ekilui  (Gould)  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  the  presidency  of  Amherst  college,  and  was 
western  side  of  South  America  immediately  be-  inangurated  to  that  office  in  Oct.  1823.  When 
neath  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  feeding  upon  called  to  that  institution,  it  was  contending 
the  small  hemipterous  insects  which  resort  to  against  adverse  influences  for  a  charter  of  incor- 
the  flowers ;  gryptu  (Spix)  is  found  in  the  neigh-  poration,  and  its  success  in  the  succeeding  year 
borhood  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  curved-billed  was  greatly  due  to  his  influence  and  energy, 
humming  birds,  more  than  100  spedes,  are  not  He  presided  over  Amherst  college  22  years,  and 
represented  in  the  United  States,  unless  the  resigned  his  office  in  1845,  leaving  the  instito- 
mango  humming  bird  (lampomii  mctngOj  tion  firmly  established,  and  retired  to  his  former 
Swains.)  be  admitted ;  this  may  be  distin-  home  in  Pittsfield,  where  he  has  since  devoted 
guished  from  the  common  species  by  the  ab-  his  leisure  chiefly  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  the 
sence  of  metallic  scale-like  feathers  on  the  promotion  of  the  reli^ous  and  benevolent  en- 
throat,  and  by  the  serrations  of  the  end  of  the  terprises  of  the  age.  President  Humphrey  has 
bin ;  the  prevailing  colors  are  metallic  green  and  been  for  50  years  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
golden  above,  and  velvety  bluish  black  below,  periodical  literature  of  his  times.  His  earlier 
with  a  tuft  of  downy  white  feathers  under  the  P^^rs  i^peared  chiefly  in  **  The  Panopltst"  and 
wings.  The  common  species  throughout  the  "^  Christian  Spectator.'^  In  18dO  he  pnUished  A 
eastern  states,  extending  to  the  high  central  vdume  of  prize  essays  on  the  Sabbath,  whieh 
plains  and  south  to  Bra^dl,  is  the  ruby-throated  was  republished  in  England.  His  other  princi- 
homming  bird  (trochilu»  eolubrU,  Linn.).  The  pal  works  are :  ^  Tour  in  France,  Great  BritaiDy 
leogth  of  this  ''  glittering  fragment  of  the  rain-  and  Belgium''  r2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1838) ; 
bow"  (as  Aodubon  calls  it)  is  about  Zi  inches,  ''Domestic  Education"  (1840);  '^Letters  to  ft 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  ^  inches;  the  Son  in  the  Miniatrv'' (1845) ;  "^lifb  and  Writings 
iqmer  parts  are  uniform  metallic  green,  with  ft  of  Profl  W.  Fiske^' (1850) ;  "^  Life  and  Writinfli 
xiij  red  gorget  in  the  male,  ft  white  cflilar  oa  of  T.  H.  GaDaadet"  (1857);  ""Skslehes  €#  tbs 
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Hktory  of  BeTivalB'^  (1859).    A  collection  of  his  HUMITTA,  a  mer  of  Honduras,  rising  at  the 

pnUio  addresses  and  reviews  has  also  been  pub-  8.  eztremitj  of  the  plain  of  Comayagna,  and 

fished,  and  a  yolmne  entitled  *'  Revival  Oonver-  flowing  dne  N,  for  a  distance  <^  abo^t  60  m.  to 

■ations.''    Dr.  Hnmphrej  was,  if  not  the  first,  a  point  near  the  town  of  Tojoa,  where  it  nnites 

one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  modem  tern-  with  the  rivers  Blanco  and  Santiago  or  Yenta, 

perance  reformation.    In  1810  he  preached  6  forming  the  great  river  Ulna,  which  falls  into 

sermons  on  the  ravages  of  intemperance ;  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  26  m.  to  the  east- 

in  1818,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  ward  of  the  port  of  Omoa.    For  the  greater 

Swan  and  Bonney,  drew  np  a  report  to  the  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  only 

Fairfield  coDsociation,  which  had  a  wide  circu-  navigable  for  canoes.    It  is  principally  interest- 

lation,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  ing  in  connection  with  the  proposed  interoceanio 

tract  poblished  on  that  subject.  rauwaj  through  Honduras,  which  is  laid  out 

HUMPHREYS,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bound-  through  its  valley.    Comayagua,  the  capital  of 

ed  £.  by  Tennessee  river,  and  intersected  near  Honduras,  stands  on  its  E.  buik. 

its  S.  border  by  Duck  river,  a  tributary  of  the  HUNDRED,  the  name  given  in  some  parts 

former  stream ;  area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  of  England  to  the  subdivision  of  &  shire,  which 

8,422,  of  whom  1,097  were  slaves.    The  surface  may  have  received  the  appellation  from  having 

is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  comprised  100  families,  100  warriors,  or  100 

The  productions  in  1850  were  410,887  bushels  manors.    The  existing  divisions  of  this  name 

of  Indian  com,  80,173  of  oats,  23,149  of  sweet  differ  greatly  in  area  and  population.    The  hun- 

potatoes,  11,045  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  89,656  of  dred  is  by  some  considered  to  have  been  a  Danish 

nntter.    There  were  18  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  institution,  adopted  by  King  Alfred  about  897. 

SI  churches,  and  1,922  pupils  attending  public  each  county  being  divided  into  tithings,  of 

schools.    Capital,  Waverley.  which  10  or  12  made  a  hundred,  presided  over 

HUMPHREYS,  David,  an  American  noet,  by  a  decanus,  head  borough,  or  hundred-man. 
bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1758,  died  in  liew  The  hundreds  were  represented  in  the  '^shire- 
Haven,  Feb.  21, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  mote,"  which,  under  the  presidency  of  its  earl 
college,  where  he  was  connected  with  Dwi^t  and  bishopor  sheriff, regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
and  Trambull,  entered  the  army  at  the  beginnmg  countv.  The  iurisdiction  of  the  hundred  was 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  1780  became  a  vested  in  the  sheriff,  although  it  was  sometimes 
colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  G^n.  Washington,  a  special  grant  from  the  crown  to  individuals. 
He  resided  more  than  a  year  with  Washington  ana  he  or  his  deputy  held  a  court  baron,  or 
after  hisretirementtoyirginia,and  again  in  1788.  court  leet.  The  hundred  was  held  responsible 
In  1784  he  accompanied  Jefferson  to  Europe  as  for  felons  until  delivered  up. 
secretary  of  legation,  wss  elected  to  the  legisla-  HUNGARY  (Hung.  Magyaromdg^  Magyar 
ture  of  Connecticut  in  1786,  and  was  soon  asso-  land;  Germ.  Ungarn\  a  country  of  Europe, 
ciated  with  Hopkins,  Trambull,  and  Barlow  in  formerly  an  independent  kingdom,  subsequently 
the  composition  of  the  ^*  Anarchiad,"  being  thus  united  with  Austria,  and  since  1849  a  crownland 
one  of  "  the  four  bards  with  Scripture  names^'  or  province  of  the  latter.  Before  1849  it  em- 
satirized  in  London.  He  was  minister  to  Lis-  bracedin  a  constitutional  sense,  beside  Hungary 
bon  from  1791  to  1797,  and  afterward  min-  proper,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Hungarian 
ister  to  Spain  till  1802,  and  on  his  return  im-  Littorale  (coast  land  on  the  Adriatic),  and  in  its 
ported  from  Spain  100  merino  sheep,  and  en-  widest  acceptation  also  Transylvania,  the  Mili- 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  He  held  tary  Frontier,  and  Dalinntia,  with  an  aggregate 
command  of  two  Connecticut  regiments  in  the  population  of  about  15,000,000.  All  these  de- 
war  of  1812,  after  which  he  lived  in  retirement,  pendencies  having  been  detached,  and  beside 
His  principal  poems  are:  an  ^^ Address  to  the  them  from  Hungary  proper  tlie  counties  of 
Armies  of  the  United  States'*  (1772) ;  a  ^^  Poem  Middle  Szolnok,  Zarund,  and  Kraszna,  and  the 
on  the  Happiness  of  America;"  a  tragedy,  en-  district  of  Koviir,  to  be  reunited  with  Transyl- 
titled  the  "  Widow  of  Malabar,"  translated  from  vania,  and  tlio  counties  of  Bacs,  ToronUil,  Temes, 
the  French  of  Le  Mierre;  and  a  ^^Poem  on  and  Krass6,  to  form  the  new  crownland  of  the 
Agriculture.'*  His  "Miscellaneous  Works"  Servian  Way  wodeship  and  Banat,  the  crownland 
(New  York,  1790  and  1804)  contain  beside  his  of  Hungary  in  its  most  limited  sense  under 
poems  a  biography  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  several  Francis  Joseph  is  bounded  N.  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E. 
orations  and  other  prose  compositions.  by  the  Carpathians,  which  separate  it  from  Mo- 

1IUMU8  (Lat.  humu9,  the  ground),  a  name  of  ravia,  Austrian  Silesia^  Galieia,  and  Bukovina,  S. 

no  definite  signification,  that  has  been  applied  E.  and  E.  by  Transylvania,  S.  by  the  Woy wode- 

to  various  compounds  resulting  from  the  decay  sliin  and  Banat  (from  which  it  is  partly  heparat- 

of  woody  fibre  or  of  different  vegetable  and  ed  oy  the  Maros),  by  Slavonia  and  Croatia  (from 

animal  substances,  presented  in  the  form  of  a  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Drave),  and  W.  by 

brown  pulverulent  substance,  as  that  which  Styria  and  Austria,  beilig  situated  between  lat. 

forms  a  largo    portion  of   vegeUble    mould.  45°  30' and 49*^40' N.,  and  long.  16' and  25°  E.; 

Boullay  regarded  it  as  identical  with  ulmic  acid,  pop.  about  9,000,000.  Hungary  in  its  chief  parts 

but  no  definite  cumpound  is  now  recognixed  by  forms  a  large  ba»in  surrounded  almost  entirely 

this  name,  nor  by  that  of  humio  acid,  formerly  by  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  princinal  are, 

leptrated  from  it.  the  Carpathians,  which  encircle  the  north,  with 
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their  various  oflbhoots,  the  ore  monntains  be-  in  the  greatest  abtmdanoe ;  oaks,  which  yield 
tween  the  Waag  and  the  Eipel,  the  Mdtra,  E.  large  qoantities  of  galls,  the  beech,  fir,  pine,  ash, 
of  tiie  preceding,  and  the  wine-growing  He-  alder,  and  nnmerons  other  forest  trees,  often 
gjaJiJA  TOtween  tiie  Tbeiss  and  the  Hem^:  coYering  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  monn- 
the  Leitha  range,  the  wooded  Bakony,  ana  tainons  regions.  Among  the  animab  are  the 
the  y^rtes,  mostly  continuations  of  the  Norio  bear,  wolf^  lynx,  wild  oat,  boar,  chamois,  mar- 
and  Oarnic  Alps,  in  the  S.  W.  division,  and  mot,  deer,  fox,  hare ;  many  fine  breeds  of  horses 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  the  S.  £.  frontier,  and  cattle  rinclddingbnfEuoes),  dogs,  sheep,  and 
The  chief  artery  of  the  country  is  the  Daonbe,  swine,  the  last  of  which  are  &ttenea  in  the  for- 
which  enters  it  between  Vienna  and  Presbarg,  ests  on  acorns.  The  birds  comprise  the  golden 
and  on  its  conrse  to  the  Black  sea  receives  the  and  stone  eagle,  hawk,  kite,  bustard,  heron,  .par- 
waters  of  all  the  other  rivers,  excepting  only  tridge,  woodcock,  nightingale,  lark,  and  the  com- 
the  Poprdd,  which  rises  near  the  N.  boundary  mon  varieties  of  poultry  in  great  abundance, 
and  flows  to  the  Vistula.  The  principal  of  these  Fish,  bees,  and  leeches  abound.  Of  minerals,  there 
affluents  of  the  Danube  are,  on  the  right,  the  are  gold,  iron,  and  copper  in  large  quantidea ; 
Leitha,  Raab,  Sdrviz,  and  the  Drave,  which  sQver,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  cobalt,  nilre,  antimony, 
separates  Hungary  proper  from  Slavonia,  with  arsenic,  sulphur,  alum,  soda,  saltpetre,  potassium, 
the  Mur,  its  affluent;  on  the  left,  the  March,  marble,  crystal  chalk;  salt  in  immense  mines, 
Waag,  Neutra,  Gran,  Eipel,  and  the  Theiss,  especiailyinMarmaros;  Jasper,  chalcedony,  hya- 
which  rises  in  the  N.  E.,  in  the  county  of  Mdr-  cinths,  amethysts,  agates,  andbeautifid  varieties 
maros,  with  its  affluents,  the  Bodrog,  Herndd,  of  opal  (in  S^iros).  There  are  more  than  800  min- 
Saj6,  and  Zagyva  on  the  right,  and  the  Szamos,  eral  springs,  of  which  those  of  Buda,  Trentschin, 
Kurds,  and  Maros  on  the  left.  Most  of  the  riv-  POst^ny,  Bartfeld,  Pardd,  and  Szobrdncz  are 
ers  of  the  now  detached  provinces  also  flow  into  among  the  most  renowned.  The  chief  articles 
the  Danube,  amons  others  the  Save  on  the  of  export  are  wheat,  rapeseed,  galls,  honey,  wax, 
Turkish  frontier  and  the  Alt  from  Transylvania,  wine,  tobacco,  copper,  alum,  potash,  wood,  cat- 
The  S.  W.  division,  which  has  the  fewest  rivers,  tie,  sheep,  swine,  hides,  wool,  dried  fruits,  and 
includes  the  two  great  lakes  of  the  country,  the  brandies,  especially  tlivovitza  or  plum  liquor. 
Balaton  and  the  Neusiedler.  Various  marshes.  For  imports  and  manufactures  Hungary  relies 
moors,  soda  lakes,  and  swamps  extend  near  the  mainly  on  Austria,  the  chief  home  manufao- 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  especially  of  the  tures,  beside  the  working  of  metals,  being  linen 
Theiss.  There  are  also  numerous  mountain  lakes  and  woollens^  leather,  paper,  pottery  and  clay 
called  *'  eyes  of  the  sea,"  and  caverns,  of  which  pipes,  soap  and  candles,  and  tobacco.  The 
that  of  Agtelek  in  the  countv  of  GOmor  is  the  means  of  communication  are  still  very  scanty, 
most  remarkable.  Extensive  islands  are  formed  good  roads  being  rare,  and  only  few  of  the  prin- 
by  the  branches  of  the  Danube,  among  others  cipal  rivers  sufficiently  improved  for  navigation, 
the  Great  Schatt  and  Csepel  in  its  upper  course.  Steamers  ply  on  the  Danube  and  Theiss ;  a  cen- 
The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  owing  to  the  tral  railroad  with  various  branches  connects  the 
great  northern  barrier  of  the  Carpathians,  capital  and  chief  commercial  city  Buda-Pesth 
Oftion,  when  snow  covers  the  northern  mountain  with  Presbnrg,  Debreczin,  Szegedin.  &c.  The 
regions,  the  heat  is  considerable  on  the  lowlands  principal  seats  of  learning  are  at  Pestn,  which  is 
of  the  south,  especially  near  the  Maros.  The  also  the  literary  centre,  Presbniv,  Easchau,  De- 
climate  of  Uie  great  central  plain  resembles  breczin,Patak^Pdpa,Veszprto,Miskolcz,Sz^e- 
that  of  N.  Italy ;  its  sandy  wastes,  however,  din,  Stuhl-Weissenburg,  and  Groeswardein.  The 
greatly  contribute  to  the  aridity  of  the  summer  higher  grades  of  education,  especially  classical, 
winds.  Blasts  of  wind  and  hail  storms  are  are  better  provided  for  than  el^entsjy  instmo- 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Carpathians.  The  spring  tion. — ^The  varie^  of  nationalities  and  languages 
is  the  most  agreeable  season,  but  the  autumn  rivals  that  of  productions.  There  are  Magyars  or 
often  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Indian  Hungarians  proper,  the  predominant  race  (about 
summer  in  the  United  States. — ^The  fertility  4,500,000  in  the  limited  crownland),  chiefiy 
of  the  soil,  with  the  exception  of  several  moun-  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  centre  and  in  the 
tainous  and  sandy  regions,  is  almost  extra-  S.  W. ;  Slovak87l,80^00)  in  the  mountain  re- 
ordinary.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  gions  of  the  N.  W.  an<rN'.,  Ruthenians  (450,000) 
are :  the  different  species  of  grain,  especially  in  those  of  the  N.  E.,  Rascians  (Servians),  Sla- 
wheat,  which  is  equally  abundant  and  excel-  vonians,  and  niyrians  (together  100,000)  in  the 
lent ;  maize,  pulse,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  S.,  Croats  and  Wends  (100,000)  in  the  S.  W., 
hemp,  flax,  rapeseed ;  exquisite  melons,  often  all  of  Slavic  race ;  Wallachs  (650,000)  in  the 
of  immense  size,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  and  S.  E. ;  Germans  (1,000,000)  and  Jews  (860,000), 
plums ;  cherries,  mulberries,  chestnuts,  filberts,  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  all  regions ;  gypsies 
and  walnuts ;  tobacco,  which  is  now  monopo-  (50,000),  settled  in  towns  and  villages,  or  mi- 
lized  by  the  crown ;  poppies  cultivated  for  oil ;  gratory ;  beside  Szeklers  (properly  Sz6kelys)  or 
wine  of  the  most  various  kinds,  including  the  Magyar  borderers,  Armenians,  French,  Bul- 
delicious  Tokay  of  the  Hegya\}a ;  almonds,  figs,  garians,  &c.,  in  the  detached  provinces.  These 
and  olives,  on  tlie  southern  border ;  anise.  Tunc-  various  elements  are  distinguished  not  only  by 
ish  pepper,  sweet  wood,  safflower,  madder,  and  language,  but  also  by  peculiar  costumes,  man- 
other  dye  plants;  numerous  spedea  of  berries  ners,  and  moral  characteristics.    The  character 
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of  the  principal  noes  is  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Emei^o  bxabad  in  a  recent  sketch  of  the  statis- 
tic and  history  of  his  ooontry :  "  The  Magyars, 
both  nobles  and  peasants,  are  marked  by  ori- 
ental pride  and  nobleness,  by  love  of  liberty, 
hospitable  customs,  conyiviality,  and  warlike 
spirit.  Clinging  with  filial  affection  to  his  su- 
periors, the  peasant-^  gentleman  in  language 
and  bearing — is,  at  the  same  time,  alive  to  the 
sense  of  his  own  worth.  In  field  labor  and 
horsemanship,  the  Maimrs  surpass  all  the 
rest  The  Slavi  of  N.  W.  Hungary  are  mild, 
frugal,  and  industrious.  The  Rascians  are  in 
character  very  mudi  like  the  Greeks,  being,* 
moreover,  merry,  warlike,  and  of  fierce  dispo- 
sition. The  Oroats  partake  more  of  the  clutr- 
aoter  of  the  Rascians  than  of  that  of  the  north- 
western Blavi;  and  as  to  the  (Germans,  they  pre- 
serve their  usual  traits  of  industry  and  peace- 
ableness.  The  most  neglected  race  is,  perhaps, 
the  Wallaohs.  Btrongiy  resembling  in  physio^ 
ncmiy  the  Italians,  a  met  clearly  verifying  their 
intermixture  with  the  Romans,  they,  like  the 
Slavi,  are  bony,  and  of  a  tall  stature,  and  are 
considered  as  one  of  the  least  active  races.''  Of 
the  inhabitants  about  4^700,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  750,000  United  Greeks,  650,000  non- 
nnited  Greeks,  1,750,000  Calvinists  (Reform- 
ed, popularly  Hungarian  church),  900,000  Lu- 
therans, and  850,000  Jews.~Politically,  Hun- 
gary proper  was  divided  down  to  1^9  into 
4  natural  divisions  or  circles,  called,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Pesth,  the  Cis-Danubian  (N.  and 
E.  of  the  DanubeX  Trans-Danubian  (S.  and  W. 
of  the  Danube),  Cis-Tibiscan  (N.  and  W.  of  the 
Theiae),  and  Trans-Tibiscan  (S.  and  £.  of  the 
Theiss),  and  subdivided  into  counties.  Since 
the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph,  however,  the 
orownland  is  divided  into  the  5  circles  of  Pres- 
burg,  Oedenburg,  Pesth.  Kaschao,  and  Gross- 
wardein,  named  after  their  capitals,  the  sub- 
divisions  being  maintained  with  few  alterations. 
The  following  table^xhibits  both  the  historical 
and  present  ^visions : 

Cu-Daxubiah  CncuB. 

Oosattoc  Priadpal  Towns. 

PT«8barf  (Ptmtonjfy.    Pr«sburg. 
Neatrm  (Ji^Uru).         Neatra. 
TroDtschln       {Tren'  Trentacliin. 

Arrt. 

Tiir6cx. 


Cit-TiBiiojjc  OaouL 


CncLB 

or 

Eabcbau. 


BotmhL 

CWmAr. 

Zips  (5Htp««). 

84ro6. 

TonuL 

AUirt. 

Zemplun. 

Ung. 

Bereg. 


Cbcli 

OF 
GlOiB-WAB- 

Dxur 
{yagy    VA- 

rad). 
CofPstb. 

Bavat. 


Tbavs-Tiubcah  Cnou. 


ErUa  (Xg^r\ 

Hiskola. 

RoaeiiMi  (JtoMiiyf). 

Leatsoluta  (jUom\ 

Epeiies  {B^w^% 

TornA. 

KuebM  (JToMoV 

Ujheljr. 

Ungrir. 

Monkieg. 


UgoeaiL 

Mimutrot. 

Sutmir. 

Bxabolcs. 

Bihar. 

B^M. 

And. 
Csanid. 
'CsonfrM. 
j  ToronUU. 


BMnnex*dto 
Tbaxbtlta- 

JOA. 


Ssiget 

BiatmAr. 

NyiregjliiaL 

DebTcodn  {Dtbr^mm) 

OjuU. 

Old  And. 

Mak6. 

Biegediii  (5M^«cf). 

Beeskenk. 

Temesrir. 

Logos. 


Annexed  parta. 


OaaiM 
or 


TOITOODCA. 


Ban. 

Liptd. 

8ohl  iZdiyom).     i 

Hont 

Ndgrid. 

a  OF  Piwa  I  gjj2'(!l£l£5vo«>. 


Kabin. 

KoMnberg  (St4tU  Jfdr- 

ton). 
KremnlU  (K9rfndcg\ 
Bunt  Mikloa. 
BcbcinnlU  {Sebn^oti), 
IpcljtAg. 
Loaoncz. 
Bada-Pesth. 
Onn. 
Zombor. 


CntoLB 

OF 
OlDIVBUBia 


TEAXB-DAJnrBXAW  ClBCUl 

'  WlcMlborg  (JfoeonyX  Alt«nbarg  {Magyar 

0«denbarg(&7>rofi|r).  Oedenbnnr. 

Elaenborg  (  Vm).  Q  Qds  {KiMia^), 

Zala.  KaniM. 

Botno^.  KapotTir. 

Bannya.  IT&nf  klrehen  (P^X 

Tolna.  Piekuird. 

Veaxpr^m.  Pipa. 


(,Raab(&9^X  BaaU 

C  or  Pbmb.    Comorn  ( A'MMdrom  V 


Cor 


Comorn. 
Weinenfiorf  (/>M A  Btakl-WalaMnbnrf 


Temes. 
KnM6 

Middle  Szolnok. 
Knszna. 
ZarAnd. 
.  KdrAr  (region). 

EKCLoesD  Dxvnucn 
(on  both  sides  of  the  middle  and  lower  Theiss). 
Great  and  Little  Cumania  (f  unedflr). 
Jasjffia  {JAm%Aa\. 
Haydok  towns  (llq^u-vdrotok). 

— ^Among  the  nations  who  occupied  parts  of 
Hungary  before  its  conquest  by  the  Magyars  or 
Hungarians,  we  find  the  Dacians,  BastamsB.  Illy- 
rians,  Pannonians,  Sarmatians,  Vandals,  Bulgari- 
ans, Jazyges,  Alans,  Avars,  Huns,  Maroomanni, 
GepidfiB,  Longobards,  Goths,  and  Ehazars.  The 
Romans  held  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  country  under 
the  name  of  Pannonia,  while  the  S.  E.  belonged 
to  their  province  of  Dacia.  Various  Blavic 
tribes,  together  with  Wallachs,  Bulgarians,  and 
Germans,  were  the  chief  occupants  at  the  time 
of  the  Magyar  invasion.  The  Magyars,  a  war- 
like people  of  Turanian  race,  had  made  various 
migrations,  and  long  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  and  afterward  in  the  re- 
gion between  the  Don  and  Dniester,  before  they 
approached  and  crossed  the  Carpathians  (about 
887)  under  the  lead  of  Almas,  one  of  their  7 
chiefs  (vezer),  and  elected  head  (fekdelem)  or 
duke.  Thoy  were  divided  into  7  tribes  and  108 
families,  had  a  compact,  consecrated  by  oaths, 
which  guarantied  justice  and  equality  among 
themselves,  and  a  religion  which  in  various  feat- 
ures resembled  the  Aryan  element  worship  of 
the  Medo-Persians,  but  also  included  tlie  notion 
of  a  supreme  Being  (Isten ;  Gr.  rort,  Lat.  «•£, 
Heb.  yesh,  Germ.  Ut^  Slavic  ye^t^  is).  Arpdd, 
the  son  of  Almos,  conquered  the  whole  of  llun- 
gary  and  Transylvania,  organized  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  made  various  expeditions  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  countries,  among  others 
against  Svatopluk  of  Moravia,  being  invited  by 
the  emperor  Arnulph.  These  expeditions  were 
farther  extended  under  his  son  Zoltun  (007-946) 
and  grandson  Taksony  (946-972),  spreading  ter- 
ror and  devastation  as  far  as  the  German  ocean, 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Black  sea. 
But  various  bloody  defeats,  especially  near  Mer- 
seburg  (988)  by  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  on  the 
Lech  (955)  by  Otho  L,  and  in  Greece  (970),  final- 
ly broke  the  deiire  of  the  Hungarians  for  boo^ 
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and  adyentaroiiB  exploits,  and  turned  the  atten-  claimed  the  righta  of  snzer^ntj  over  Hongary. 
tion  <^  their  princes  to  the  consolidation  of  their  He  died  in  exile.  Ladislas  was  eqnallj  braye 
power  within  the  natural  limits  of  the  oonntrj.  and  pions.  He  is  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
Cr^za  (972-997X  the  son  of  Taksony,  who  mar-  and  his  victories  over  the  Onmaniana,  who  in- 
ried  a  Christian  princess,  promoted  the  spread  vaded  Transylvania  and  the  nei^boring  dii- 
of  Christianity,  which  was  begun  by  nmnerons  tricts,  and  the  conquest  of  Croatia  and  Halics 
slaves  and  priests  from  the  west  and  south,  and  (eastern  Galicia),  made  him  one  of  the  fitvorite 
almost  completed*  under  his  son  Stephen  I.  princes  of  his  nation.  His  nephew  Coloman 
(997-1038),  whose  religious  zeal  gained  him  a  (1095-1114),  snrnamed  the  Scholar,  was  an 
crown  and  the  title  of  apostolic  king  from  Pope  enligbtehed  and  able  ruler.  He  introdnced  va- 
Sylvester  II.  (1000),  and  afterward  the  appel-  rious  reforms,  refbsed  to  accept  the  lead  of  the 
ladon  of  saint.  Assisted  by  Roman  priests,  first  crusade,  closely  watched  the  hosts  whidi 
Crerman  knights,  and  numerous  monks,  he  pro-  passed  through  his  country,  and  routed  or  re- 
claimed the  freedom  of  Christian  slaves,  in-  pulsed  the  more  disorderiy,  though  he  received 
troduced  Latin  schools,  established  bishoprics.  Grodfi^y  of  Bouillon  as  a  friend.  He  annexed 
built  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  elevated  Dalmatia,  but  stained  the  dose  of  his  reign  by 
the  bishops  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  state,  cruelty  toward  his  brother  Almos,  who  con- 
compelled  the  people  to  pay  tithes  to  the  spired  against  him.  His  son,  the  profligate  Ste- 
new  clergy,  and  subdued  the  rebellious  adher-  phen  II.  (1114-'81),  waged  war  against  almost 
ents  of  the  national  religion.  The  political  and  all  his  neighbors.  B^la  II.,  the  Blind  (1181-^41), 
administrative  institutions  of  the  state  were  the  son  of  Almos,  and  like  his  father  the  victim 
also  organized,  receiving  already  at  that  eariy  of  Coloman,  took  bloody  revenge  on  his  former 
period  the  principal  features  of  the  recently  enemies  on  the  occairion  of  the  diet  at  Arad. 
abolished  Hungarian  constitution.  The  origi-  Under  his  son  Gktjza  II.  H 141- 61)  numeroos 
nal  equality  of  the  conquerors  was  limited  by  Saxon  colonies  were  settled  in  the  Zips  and 
imitations  of  the  western  feudal  aristocracy,  and  Transylvania,  while  their  countrymen  who  join- 
their  various  relations  to  the  subdued  people  ed  the  second  crusade  desolated  the  resions 
caused  the  introduction  of  numerous  lower  di-  through  which  they  passed.  The  diluted  ng^ts 
visions.  The  higher  clergy,  the  higher  nobility,  to  Galicia  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  often  changing 
consisting  of  distinguished  national  families  relations  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  now 
and  of  foreign  lords,  and  the  common  nobility,  sources  of  frequent  wars  in  the  north  and  south* 
embracing  die  bulk  of  the  national  warriors,  Stephen  HI.  (1161-78),  Gqjza's  youthful  son, 
were  the  ruling  classes ;  the  two  former,  to-  who  overcame  the  intngnes  of  lUnannel  Com- 
gether  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  the  pal-  nenus  and  the  opposition  of  two  rivals,  I^idislas 
aline  (tku/ot),  the  court  judge  (afterward  land  IL  and  Stephen  lY.,  but  succumbed  to  poison, 
Indge),  &c,  formed  the  senate,  or  the  higher  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  B^  HI.  (1178- 
division  of  the  legislative  body.  The  chiefs  '96),  who,  having  been  educated  at  the  Greek 
of  the  royal  castle-environs  {tdr-megyey,  out  of  court,  and  supported  by  it,  introdnced  varioua 
which  the  counties  were  afterward  developed,  imitations  of  its  administrative  organiisation,  and 
were  the  prindpal  executive  officers  of  the  kinff.  was  succeasfhl  in  Galicia^  as  well  as  in  Dalmatia 
Against  this  new  order  of  things,  which  indud-  against  the  republic  of  Venice.  His  connection 
ed  a  foreign  religion,  a  forei^  language,  nnmer-  with  the  West  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
ons  foreign  institutions,  and  the  frequent  inter-  with  Margaret  of  France  induced  numerons 
meddling  of  foreigners,  the  national  party  more  noble  youths  to  visit  the  chi^  dties  and  schools 
than  once  violently  rose  both  under  ^phen  and  of  France,  England,  and  Italy.  His  son  Emeric 
his  successors,  Peter  (1 08^-^46),  against  whom  (1196-1205)  was  tormented  by  the  revolts  of  his 
Aba  Samud  was  elected  king,  and  who  twice  brother  Andrew,  and  in  vain  had  his  son  Ladto- 
lost  his  throne,  Andrew  L  (1046-^61),  who  las  HI.  crowned  before  his  deaUi.  Andrew  IL 
perished  after  being  defeated  by  his  brother  (1205-^86)  was  successively  under  the  influenoe 
B^la,  and  B^la  I.  (1061- 68^  under  whom  the  of  his  unscrupulous  wife,  who  finallv  wasassas- 
resistance  of  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  reli-  rinated ;  of  the  pone,  who  compeUed  him  to 
gion  was  finally  broken.  The  fr^aent  bloody  undertake  a  crusaae;  of  his  finanders,  Chris- 
civil  strifes  were  not  only  kept  up  by  the  unde-  tian,  Saracen,  and  Jewish,  who  monopollBed 
fined  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  house  of  the  revenues  of  the  impoverished  kingdom ;  of 
Arpad,  but  also  fomented  by  the  intervention  the  nobility,  who  in  1222  extorted  from  himtba 
of  the  popes  and  the  emperors.  The  em-  **  golden  bull,''  a  Hungarian  '^  Magna  Charts'* 
peror  Heniy  HI.  in  the  reign  of  Andrew  re-  of  freedom  and  privileges,  indnding  the  right 
peatedly  invaded  the  country.  The  son  of  the  of  armed  resistance  to  granny;  and  finally  of  a 
latter,  Solomon,  who  succeeded  his  unde  (1068  combined  violent  opposition,  to  whidi  belonged 
-'74),  lost  his  throne  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  son  and  successor  B^la  (TV.).  The  wax 
his  ill  treatment  of  his  gallant  coumns  and  sue-  reign  of  the  latter  (1285*'70)  commenced  with 
cessors  Crejza  (1074-'77)  and  Ladislas  (1077-  salutary  reforms,  but  was  aftonRrard  disturbed 
'95),  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  some  by  the  immigration  of  the  Cnmanlans  and  the 
splendid  victories  over  invaders ;  and  he  vairfy  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  who  annihilated  the 
applied  for  aid  both  to  the  emperor  Henry  Iv.  Hungarian  army  on  the  %tjib  (1841X  vdA  marked 
and  his  antagonist  Pope  Gregory  yiL,  who  eadi  thelrway  from  the  CarpaUilaiis  to  the  Adriatic 
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br  Bwatd  and  fire,  ftmine  and  pesUlenoe.  B41a  which  for  a  abort  time  deprived  him  of  hia  lib- 
did  his  beet  to  restore  order,  and  repeople  the  erty,  and  a  rising  of  the  peasants  in  Transyl- 
oonntry  by  new  inmiigrantfli  bestowed  yarions  yania,  and  of  wars  against  Venice  and  the 
rightson  the  cities,  and  promoted  the  coltnre  of  Turks,  who  under  Bf^azet  routed  him  in  the 
the  yine ;  but  his  wars  with  Austria,  Stjria,  battle  of  Nlcopolis ;  but  it  was  also  marked  by 
^te^  and  the  reyolts  of  his  son  Stephen,  destroy-  some  salutary  reforms  in  fayor  of  the  lower 
ed  order,  and  promoted  only  the  usurpations  of  classes.  Sigismund  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
tiie'high  nobuity.  Stephen  Y.  (1270-72)  was  in-law,  the  emperor  Albert  (II.)  of  Hapsburff 
successful  against  Ottokar  of  Bohemia.  His  son  (1487-^9),  who  soon  died  after  an  unsuccessfm 
T^MlialAa  IV.  (1272-'90),  who  succeeded  at  the  campaign  against  Sultan  Amurath,  leaying  his 
age  of  10,  caused  yiolent  commotions  and  end-  tlirones  to  his  pregnant  wife  Elizabeth.  UnaUe 
less  misery  by  his  Oumanian  amours  and  pre-  to  defend  them,  Sigismund^s  daughter  now  offer- 
dilections,  and  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  ed  her  hand  to  La£slas  III.  of  Poland,  the  crown 
of  one  of  his  mistresses.  A  nephew  of  B^la  IV.,  of  which  country  had  been  giyen  with  the  huid 
Andrew  m.  (1290*1801X  was  the  last  of  the  Ar-  of  Hedyig,  the  younger  daughter  of  Louis  the 
p^ds,  and  after  a  disturbed  reign,  which  yarious  Great,  to  Jagiello  of  Lithuania,  the  father  of  Lad- 
diets  held  on  the  plain  of  Rakos  near  Pesth  islas.  The  young  Polish  king  after  some  struggle 
oould  not  consolidate,  died  probably  by  poison,  became  also  king  of  Hungary  under  the  name  of 
Hie  throne  was  now  open  for  competitioD,  and  Uladislas  I.  (Poush  Wladylaw^  Hung.  UUulOy 
the  royal  dignity  became  purely  electiye.  not  LauU^  LadislasX  but  after  seyerol  glorious 
Charles  Robert  of  Anjou,  a  nephew  of  the  king  victories  of  his  great  general  John  Hunjady 
id  Naples,  and  by  his  mother  a  descendant  of  oyer  the  Turks,  feU  in  tbe  bloody  battle  of  \  ama 
the  extinct  dynasty,  being  supported  by  the  see  (1444),  having  broken  his  oath  of  peace  to  the 
<rf  Rome,  was  the  first  Sectod ;  while  another  infidels.  Ladislas  (V.),  the  posthumous  child 
part]^,  the  leader  of  which  was  the  powerful  of  Albert,  whom  his  mother  Elizabeth,  shortly 
count  Matthias  Csdk,  successiyely  elected  Wen-  before  her  death,  had  carried  together  with  the 
oealafl^  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  (1801-5),  and  crown  to  her  brother-in-law,  Uie  emperor  Fred- 
0^0  of  Bayaria  (1805-'8),  both  of  whom  were  eric  HI.,  was  now  acknowledged  as  king  (1445- 
by  a  similar  title  descendants  of  the  Arp^ds.  '57),  the  heroic  Hunyady  being  appointed 
Charles  Robertas  reign  (1809-^42)  was  marked  goyernor  or  regent  (1446-^58).  Frederic  of 
by  great  successes  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Hapsburg,  however,  had  to  be  compeIled[  to  re- 
re^  power  was  extended  and  consolidated  store  the  prince ;  poweri'ul  lords,  Giskra  in  the 
ohiefly  by  a  new  military  and  financial  organi-  N.  W.,  Ulric  of  Oille  in  the  S.  W.,  Ujlaky, 
aation ;  western  refinement  and  luxury  made  the  Garay,  and  others,  caused  endless  disturbances, 
Hungarian  lords  more  docile,  and  the  succession  and  the  Turks  menaced  Hungary,  while  pre- 
to  the  thrones  of  Poland  and  Naples  was  secured  paring  to  strike  the  last  blow  at  the  Byzantine 
to  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  Louis  and  Andrew,  empire.  Hunyady  himself  was  defeated,  but 
Visegrud,  however,  which  replaced  Stuhl-  made  good  his  escape,  and  died  victorious,  hav- 
Weissenburg  as  the  royal  residence,  witnessed  ing  repulsed  Mohammed  II.,  the  conqueror  of 
many  a  princely  crime.  Buda  became  a  still  Constantinople,  from  the  walls  of  Belgrade 
more  splendid  residence  under  Louis,  sumamed  (1456^.  Of  his  two  sons,  Ladislas  was  treach- 
the  Great  (1842-'82),  who  further  developed  the  eroi^sly  imprisoned  and  executed  by  command 
regal  power,  but  with  it  the  oppressive  feudal  in-  of  the  ungrateful  and  weak  king,  but  Matthias, 
stitntions;  and  excepting  his  repeated  expedi-  sumamed  Corvinus,  ascended  the  tbrune  after 
tions  to  Italy  to  revenge  the  assassination  of  his  the  death  of  the  latter  and  a  protracted  election 
brother  Andrew  by  his  own  wife,  Johanna,  was  struggle.  The  ablest  monarch  of  Hungary 
soocessful  in  all  his  undertakings,  conquering  (1458-^DO).  he  humiliated  its  enemies  at  home 
among  other  territories  Moldavia  and  Bulgaria,  and  abroivo,  subduing  the  rebellious  lords,  and 
and  after  the  death  of  his  unde  Casimir  the  Great  alternately  vanquishing  in  numerous  campaigns 
ofPoland,  the  last  of  the  Piasts  (1870),  having  the  the  emperor,  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  aiid  the 
Adriatio,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Baltic  as  bounda-  armies  of  Mohammed  II.  He  restored  order, 
ries  of  his  states.  He  was  chivalrous,  luxurious,  law,  and  prosperity,  promoted  science  and  art 
and  bigoted ;  he  promoted  commerce,  but  bur-  more  than  any  other  prince  of  his  age,  and  ad- 
dened  the  peasants,  persecuted  tlie  Oumanian  ministered  his  kingdom  with  an  impartiality 
pagans,  and  expelled  the  Jews,  whom,  however,  the  glory  of  which  survived  him  in  the  i>opular 
Lis  son-in-law  bigismund  of  Luxemburg  brought  adage  :  ^^Kiiig  Matthias  is  dead,  justice  gone." 
back  into  the  country.  This  prince  having  Notonlyjustico,  but  also  tlicroi^lit,  pros{>erity, 
liberated  his  wife  Mary,  who  liod  ^t  rid  of  a  and  splendor  of  the  country  were  gone  with 
rival,  the  Neapolitan  Charles  the  Little,  by  as-  Matthias ;  the  flourishing  schools  decaved,  the 
aaasination,  but  subsequently  lost  her  tlirone  scientific  collections  were  scattev^d.  The  in- 
and  freedom,  reigned  together  with  her  (1887-  dolent  Uladislas  (II.)  of  Bohemia  (U90-151G) 
*05),  and  after  her  death  alone  (1395-1487),  be-  was  as  poor  as  he  was  contemptible,  and  let  his 
ing  also  elected  German  emperor,  and  succeed-  lords  do  as  they  chose.  Of  tliese  Jolm  Zupolya, 
iog  to  the  throne  of  his  house  in  Bohemia.  His  wavwode  of  Transylvania,  suppressed  with 
long  reign  was  fhll  of  civil  strife,  including  the  dreadful  bloodshed  a  great  insurrection  of  the 
HnaaUe  war  in  Bohemia,  a  reyolt  in  Hongaiy,  peasantry  under  DOzsa  (1014).  Under  the  young 
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and  weak  son  of  Uladislas,  Lonis  11.  (1616-'26X  (1608-'19).  His  sacoeasor  Ferdinand  n.  (1619- 
the  coontry  gradually  ripened  for  a  catastrophe.  '37),  who  oommenced  his  bloody  reign  amid 
While  the  nobles  ^epnted,  Belgrade  fell,  and  the  first  flames  of  the  80  years*  war,  was  pre- 
finally  the  battle  of  Mohdcs  was  rashly  fought  Tented  from  tearing  the  Hungarian  charter  of 
against  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  'Die  liberty,  as  he  did  &e  Bohemian,  by  the  rekin- 
Hungarian  army  was  destroyed,  Louis  perished  died  spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  yictories  of  the 
on  his  flight,  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Ferdi-  Traq^lvanian  prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  sao- 
nand  of  Austria,  hastened  to  carry  the  crown  cesser  of  the  profligate  tyrant  Gabriel  B4thoii, 
to  her  brother.  This  prince  inaugurated  the  who  soon  compelled  him  to  the  treaty  of  Nikola- 
still  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburgs,  being  burg  (1622),  which  again  sanctioned  the  rights 
acknowledged  as  king  (1526-^64)  by  the  no-  of  Uie  Protestants.  A  similar  treaty  was  oon- 
bility  of  the  western  counties,  while  the  national  duded  by  Ferdinand  III.  (1 687-57)  with  Georse 
party  elected  John  Z^polya  (1526-'40),  who  I.  Mk6c^  of  Transylvania  at  Linz  (1645). 
prevailed  in  Transylvania  and  the  adjoining  Leopold  L  (1657-1705),  whose  long  reign  in 
parts.  The  latter  put  himself  under  the  pro-  Hungary  was  but  a  series  of  wars,  insurrections, 
tection  of  Solyman,  who  took  Buda  and  even  and  executions,  found  a  less  able  opponent  in 
besieged  Vienna  (1529).  Long  campaigns  and  the  ambitious  Greorge  U.  Riik6Gzy  or  Transyl- 
negotiations  and  short-lived  treaties  now  fol-  vania,  and  excellent  generals  against  the  Turks 
lowed  each  other,  the  final  result  of  which  was  in  Montecuculi,  who  gained  £e  battle  of  St. 
that  Hungary  was  for  about  150  years  divided  Gothard  (1664),  and  Nicholas  Zrinyi  (the  poet), 
into  3  parts  with  often  changing  limits,  under  the  but  made  an  ignominious  peace  with  the  sultan. 
Hapsburgs  as  kings,  each  of  whom  swore  alle-  and  had  the  distinguished  leaders  of  a  national 
giance  to  the  constitution,  and  none  of  whom  conspiracy,  Peter  Zrinyi,  Frangepan,  and  N&- 
kept  his  oath,  the  pashas  of  the  sultans,  who  dasdy,  executed  in  Austria  (1671),  and  his  min- 
often  made  conquering  or  predatory  expeditions,  ister  Lobkowitz  sent  agmnst  the  insurgents  of 
and  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  who,  though  the  northern  counties  the  bloodthirsty  for- 
nnder  the  vassalage  of  the  sultans,  became  the  eigners  Spankau,  Kobb,  Carafia,  and  Strasoldo. 
champions  of  Hungarian  nationality,  religious  The  people  rose  again  *'for  God  and  freedom*^ 
liberty,  and  Protestantism.  The  greater  part  under  TokOlyi  (1678),  who,  being  allied  with 
of  Hungary  proper,  however,  including  the  Apafi  of  Transylvania,  the  Porte,  and  Louis  XTV. 
whole  N.  W.,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  or  of  France,  was  near  uniting  tiie  whole  of  Hun- 
imperial  armies,  the  monarchs  holding  also  the  gary  under  his  banner,  when  the  reverses  of  tiie 
crown  of  Germany  after  the  abdication  of  Turks  before  Vienna  (1683),  where  John  So- 
Charles  V.,  and  finding  many  a  hero  among  bieski  of  Poland  saved  the  throne  of  the  imbedle 
their  Hungarian  subjects.  Thus  during  the  war  emperor,  at  Parkdny  and  Gran,  the  conquest  of 
with  the  Turks  in  1552  Losonezy  immortalized  Buda  (1686)  after  a  memorable  siege  under  Loqib 
himself  by  the  defence  of  Temesvdr,  Szondy  of  Baden  and  Maxmilian  of  Bavaria,  who  were 
by  that  of  Dr^gely,  Dobo  by  that  of  Erlau.  assisted  by  the  choicest  Christian  warriors 
Maximilian  (1564-^76)  was  saved  by  the  self-  from  various  countries,  and  the  subsequent 
sacrificing  heroism  of  Zrinyi,  who  fell  with  his  victories  of  the  imperialists,  sealed  the  fate  of 
littie  fortress  Sziget  and  the  last  of  his  men  the  insurrection.  CarafEa  made  the  scaffold 
only  after  the  death  of  the  besieger  Solyman  permanent  in  Eperies ;  the  diet  of  Presburg 
and  the  destruction  of  a  port  of  his  army  (1566).  Lad  to  consent  to  the  demands  of  the  empe- 
All  these  services  of  the  magnates,  as  well  as  ror  in  making  the  throne  hereditary  in  the 
of  the  nation,  were  repaid  with  ingratitude  by  house  of  Austria  and  abrogating  the  clause  of 
the  Austrian  dynasty.  The  diets  of  Hungary,  the  golden  bull  which  guarantied  the  right  of 
which  for  centuries  remained  the  blood-covered  resistance  to  oppression  (1687) ;  Prince  Eugene 
bulwark  of  Christendom,  more  than  once  had  completed  the  victories  over  the  Turks,  and 
to  complain  that  the  imperial  soldiery  did  conquered  the  peace  of  Carlovitz  (1699);  Tran- 
more  to  devastate  the  country  and  famish  the  sylvania  was  occupied,  and  TdkOlyi,  who  tried 
people  than  the  infidel  conquerors.  Rudolph  L  in'.vain  to  recover  it,  died  in  exile  in  Asia  Minor. 
(1576-1608)  commenced  the  persecution  of  the  His  heroic  wife,  the  dauffhter  of  the  executed 
Protestants.  These,  however,  not  only  had  a  Zrinyi,  had  been  compeUed  to  surrender  her 
free  home  in  Transylvania  under  the  enlighten-  long  defended  fortress  Munklu^s.  Hungary  was 
ed  Stephen  Bdthori,  afterward  king  of  Poland  now  a  province  of  Austria,  and  treated  as  such^ 
(who  had  succeeded  the  younger  21apolya),  but  when  the  noble-hearted  Francis  R4k6czy,  who 
also  a  protector  of  their  rights  in  Hungary  in  had  long  lived  in  exile,  suddenly  appeared  on 
Bocskay,  the  Transylvanian  successor  of  Sigis-  the  N.  E.  borders  (1708),  and  renewed  the 
mund  B&thori,  who  suddenly  raised  the  ban-  struggle  for  religious  aud  civil  liberty.  Prot- 
ner  of  freedom,  sweeping  all  over  the  north,  estants  and  Catholics  flocked  to  his  banners, 
crushing  the  generals  of  Rudolph,  and  finaUy  which  were  triumphantly  carried  into  the  veir 
coinpelllng  the  latter  to  the  humiliating  peace  vicinity  of  Vienna,  when  the  emperor  died.  Hk 
of  Vienna  (1606).  The  old  emperor  finally  son  Joseph  I.  (1705-^11)  was  inclined  to  peace, 
resigned  his  Hungarian  crown  to  his  brother  and  Rik6czy  was  not  opposed  to  it,  though  as- 
Matthias  (XL),  whose  tolerant  reign,  however,  sisted  by  Louis  XTV.  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
was  too  short  for  the  pacification  of  the  country  new  emperor  in  the  war  of  Bpaoish  suocessioD. 
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Diets  and  negotiatioDB  followed  each  other,  but  doling  hk  long  wazs  against  repablioan  and  im- 
withoQt  8acoea&  while  the  victories  of  Eugene  penal  France  witii  the  continual  subsidies  cf 
and  Itolborongh  and  violent  dissensions  in  the  Hungary  in  monev  and  men,  including  the  bos- 
camp  of  the  insurgents  enabled  the  emperor  to  sars,  whom  even  l^apoleon  acknowledged  to  be 
restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  the  bravest  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  The 
In  the  absence  of  Bilk6c^,  who  after  various  rare  manifestatious  of  democratic  convictionB 
defeats  had  gone  to  Poland  to  procure  tl^  alii-  he  stifled  in  the  dungeons  of  his  fortresses,  or, 
ance  of  the  czar  Peter,  now  victorious  over  as  in  the  case  of  the  priest  Hartinovics  (1795X 
Charles  XII.,  a  peace  was  finally  concluded  at  in  the  blood  of  the  offenders.  The  magnates 
Szatmdr  (1711)  by  K^olyi  and  other  leaders  were  flattered  and  remained  faithful.  Thus 
of  the  insurgents,  with  the  patriotic  count  Napoleon  in  vain  called  upon  the  HuDgarians  to 
Pilffv,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  rise  for  national  independence.  The  last  *^  gen- 
The  latter,  who  promised  toleration  and  a  strict  era!  rising**  of  the  nobility  was  the  answer  (1809), 
observance  of  the  constitution,  had  died  in  the  but  proved  at  the  same  time  how  incapable 
meanwhile,  and  his  successor  Charles  (VI.  as  the  old  spirit  was  of  being  revived.  Scarcely, 
emperor.  III.  as  king,  1711-'40)  ratified  the  however,  had  the  dangers  passed  which  so  loxi|g 
treaty,  while  Rdk6czy  absolved  hb  followers  threatened  the  crowns  of  Francis,  when  his 
from  iheir  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  The  new  minister  Mettemich  made  it  one  of  his  principal 
emperor's  favorite  scheme,  the  pragmatic  sane-  tasks  for  the  restoration  of  the  shoJ^en  and 
tion,  which  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  bankrupt  Austrian  empire  to  undermine  the  con- 
female  line  to  all  his  possessions,  was  agreed  stitution  of  Hungary,  the  only  check  on  the  un- 
to by  the  diet  of  1722,  which  also  enact^  va-  limited  sway  of  the  rulers.  Every  means,  secret 
rious  other  important  laws.  The  peace  of  Pas-  or  open,  was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  The  pro- 
aarovitz  0718),  the  result  of  Eagene's  new  vie-  gress  of  enlightenment,  the  warning  example  of 
tories,  eiuaiged  the  kingdom  with  the  Banat,  Galicia,  that  withering  limb  of  Pol&nd  torn  from 
the  last  province  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary ;  but  its  bod  v  by  Austria,  and  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
after  another  war  Belgrade  was  ced^  to  the  rddndled  by  the  activity  of  Francis  Kazinczy  ana 
Turks  bv  the  treaty  concluded  in  that  city  in  others,  had  prepu^ed  the  nation  for  a  struggle 
1789.  CharWs  mild  reign  disposed  the  nation  for  constitutionalism  and  liberal  reforms,  which 
to  defend  the  disputed  rights  of  his  daughter  Metternich,  both  under  Francis  and  his  imbecile 
Maria  Theresa  (1740-^80),  who  appeared  in  per-  son  Ferdinand  V.  (I.  as  emperor  of  Austria, 
son  before  the  diet  of  Presburg,  and  was  greeted  1885-'48),  was  unable  effectively  to  resist  The 
with  lively  acclamations  by  the  chivalric  nobles.  Hungarian  constitution  had  during  the  last  few 
Their  Moriamur  pro  rege  noitro  Maria  ThereM  centuries  undergone  numerous  modificaUons, 
was  no  vain  promise,  for  Hungarian  blood  was  without  having  at  any  period  of  its  existence 
•hed  profusely  in  her  wars  against  Frederic  the  lost  its  vitality.  As  it  was  now,  it  was  at  the 
Great  and  other  enemies.  She  rewarded  the  same  time  a  charter  of  freedom,  which  shielded 
fidelity  of  the  people  by  mildness,  and  various  the  people  at  large  against  the  tyrannical  sway 
ameliorations  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  tne  princes  and  their  ministers,  against  op- 
(the  Urbarium)  are  among  the  merits  of  her  pressive  taxes  and  levies,  and  especially  the 
reign;  but  she  too  was  far  from  strictly  observing  Ihx)testants  and  Jews  against  the  proscriptive 
the  constitution,  which  her  son  Joseph  II.  (1780-  system  which  prevailed  in  Austria,  and  secured 
^00),  in  his  inmioderate  zeal  for  reforms  and  to  the  numerous  nobility  the  greatest  degree  of 
centralization,  was  eager  to  destroy.  To  avoid  personal  liberty  and  immunity  enjoyed  by  any 
binding  himself  by  the  constitutional  oath,  he  class  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other  liond  an  in- 
refused  to  be  crowned  in  Hungary,  autocratically  strumcnt  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  no- 
dictated  his  liberal  reforms,  and  imposed  upon  bility  against  all  plebeian  inhabitants  of  the 
the  country  foreign  officials,  a  foreign  language,  country,  especially  the  peasantry,  which  was 
the  German,  and  foreign  official  costumes.  But  degraded  by  numerous  feudal  burdens.  The 
his  violent  though  well  meant  measures  were  nobles  were  free  from  every  tax  and  personal 
opposed  everywhere,  and  the  rising  in  his  Bel-  service,  except  in  case  of  a  hostile  attack  on  the 
gio  provinces,  the  unfavorable  issue  of  his  war  country  itself,  when  they  were  obliged  to  rise 
against  Turkey,  and  finally  the  threatening  events  in  a  body  at  their  own  expense;  they  ei^joyed 
in  France,  compelled  the  philanthropic  despot  to  all  tbo  privileges  of  the  riglit  of  hdbeiu  c&rpvi^ 
revok  J  his  decrees  shortly  before  his  death.  His  governed  the  counties  by  their  regular  assem- 
mild  and  dissolute  brother  Leopold  II.  (1790-  blies  (^^congregations*')  and  court  sessions,  elect- 
*02),  afraid  of  tlie  growing  storm  in  the  West,  has-  ing  the  vice-counts,  administrative  judges,  court 
tened  to  appease  the  Hungarian  nation,  which  assessors,  &c.,  and  exercised  the  right  of  legis- 
had  been  aroused  by  ignominious  treatment  and  lation  by  their  deputies  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  spectacle  of  its  perishing  neighbor  Poland  the  diet,  two  from  each  conntv,  who  in  impor- 
to  a  general  desire  of  national  regeneration,  txmt  questions  were  bound  by  the  instructions  of 
The  diet  of  1791  again  sanctioned  the  most  their  constituents.  The  higher  nobility,  or  mag- 
easential  constitutional  rights  of  the  kingdom  nates,  dukes,  counts,  and  borons,  together  with 
in  cenerol,  and  of  the  Protestants  in  particular,  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  the  Catholic 
and  for  a  series  of  years  Frands,  the  son  and  and  Greek  bishop  and  some  other  prelates,  and 
noceaaor  of  Leopold  (1702-1886),  was  latkfied  the  county  presiaents  or  lord  lieutenants,  formed 
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the  upper  house  of  the  diet  under  the  preddenoy  Goimts  Anrel  and  Emil  Dessewfff,  as  well  as  of 
of  the  palatine.  The  absent  magnates  were  rep-  the  moderate  Sz^ch^nji,  in  vain  strove  to  check 
resented  in  the  lower  house  bj  proxies,  who.  the  agitation.  It  reached  its  colminating  point 
however,  like  some  other  minor  members,  had  when  Kossuth,  after  a  livelj  straggle,  was 
only  a  deliberative  vote ;  while  the  deputies  <^  elected  as  representative  of  Pesth  to  the  diet 
all  free  royal  towns,  which  had  their  own  sen-  of  1847.  Europe  was  agitated ;  the  last  rising 
arate  domestic  administration,  could  cast  only  of  Poland  (1846)  had  been  suppressed  by  a 
one  decisive  vote.  The  diet,  which  in  the  earliest  massacre  of  the  nobles  in  Galicia,  and  the  re- 
times had  been  held  at  Stuhl-Weissenburg  or  on  public  of  Cracow  annihilated ;  the  Swiss  con- 
the  plain  of  Riikos  before  Pesth,  and  during  the  federation  was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war ;  Pius 
Turkish  and  civil  wars  in  various  cities,  was  IX.  had  given  the  signal  for  constitutional 
now  regularly  convoked  by  the  monarch  at  movements  in  Italy;  Sardinia  was  arming 
Presburg,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  8  years,  against  Austria,  and  France  preparing  for  anew 
Its  duration  was  unliuiited.  Beside  general  struggle.  Kossuth  proposed  extensive  reforms 
legidation,  it  voted  the  various  non-domestio  and  was  ardently  supported  by  the  house  or 
contributions  of  the  country,  the  refusal  of  deputies  and  the  nation.  A  conflict  with  the 
which  was  the  most  effective  weapon  against  government  seemed  imminent,  when  the  gen- 
the  Vienna  government.  The  concurrence  of  eral  shock  which  followed  the  French  revolu- 
both  houses  and  the  royal  sanction  were  neces-  tion  of  February  overthrew  the  rule  of  Metter- 
sary  for  all  enactments.  The  chief  royal  organs  nich  (March  13,1848).  Kossuth  was  greeted 
of  general  administration  were  the  Hungarian  as  liberator  by  the  people  of  Vienna,  and  to- 
aulio  chancery  at  Vienna,  and  the  royal  council  gether  with  L.  Batthydnyi  intrusted  with  the 
at  Buda,  whose  decisions,  however,  very  often  formation  of  an  independent  Hungarian  ministry 
met  with  opposition  or  delay  in  the  county  as-  by  Ferdinand.  The  people  of  Pesth,  under  the 
semblies.  This  vis  inertia  of  the  latter  was  the  lead  of  the  youthful  poet  Pctofi,  delivered  in 
principal  check  on  all  despotic  or  unconstitu-  triumph  the  plebeian  martyr  for  freedom  Stan- 
tional  attempts  of  the  ministers,  while  their  pub-  csics,  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
licity  and  jealously  guarded  freedom  of  debate  the  radical  ^^  wishes  of  the  nation"  (March  15). 
were  the  chief  elements  of  progress  and  political  The  new  ministry  embraced  its  favorites ;  Bat- 
enlightenment  /gradually  to  abolish  the  im-  thydnyi  was  president,  Kossuth  was  minister  of 
munities  of  the  nobles  and  the  feudal  burdens  finance,  Sz6cn^nyi  of  public  works,  Dedk  of 
of  the  peasantry,  to  endow  the  great  bulk  of  the  justice,  Eotvds  of  public  worship  and  education, 
people  with  political  rights,  and  at  the  same  Szemere  of  home  affairs,  Klauztil  of  commerce, 
time  to  fortify  the  old  bulwarks  of  the  constitu-  and  M^szAros  of  war,  beside  Prince  Paul  Ester- 
tion,  now  became  the  task  of  the  patriots ;  and  hdzy  as  qua»i  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  great  movement  offered  the  rare  spectacle  Vienna.  Having  enacted  the  abolition  of  feu- 
of  an  aristocracy  contending  for  the  abolition  dality,  a  new  election  law,  and  various  other 
of  privileges  and  the  equality  of  the  people,  radical  changes  in  the  constitution,  the  last  diet 
Paul  Kagy  and  Oount  Stephen  Sz^h^nyi  were  of  Presburg  dissolved,  the  new  national  assem- 
the  champions  of  national!^  at  the  die|^f  1825,  bly  being  appointed  to  meet  in  July  at  Pesth. 
which  inaugurated  a  long  period  of  moderate  but  The  national  government,  however,  whose  ani- 
gradual  reforms,  the  most  important  of  which  mating  spirit  was  Kossuth,  was  from  the  he- 
were  carried  through  at  the  diets  of  1882-^6,  ginning  surrounded  by  open  and  secret  enemies, 
1889-^40,  and  1843-^4.  The  rights  of  the  non-  and  endless  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
noble  citizens,  peasantry,  and  Jews,  the  equality  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  commenced  its  intrigues 
of  the  Christian  confessions,  the  official  use  of  against  the  new  order  of  things  on  the  very 
the  Hungarian  language,  and  the  freedom  of  day  when  it  sanctioned  it.  Jellachich  and 
speech  were  extended,  the  minority  of  the  edu-  others  were  sent  openly  or  secretly  to  organize 
cated  lower  nobility  and  a  minority  of  the  higher  an  insurrection  of  the  southern  Slavic  tribes, 
ardently  contending  against  old  abuses  and  aris-  which  had  long  been  worked  upon  by  a  three- 
tocratic  immunities,  against  bureaucratic  des-  fold  national  agitation,  by  the  tools  of  the  Aus- 
potism  and  religious  intolerance.  Among  the  trian  government  against  the  Magyars,  by  po^ 
chief  leaders  of  the  **  liberal  opposition"  under  ular  enthusiasts  in  the  interest  of  a  democratio 
Ferdinand  were  the  members  of  the  upper  house  Pan-Slavic  union,  and  by  Russian  emissaries  in 
Count  Louis  Batthydnyi,  Count  Zay,  and  Baron  the  interest  of  a  similar  union  under  the  rule 
EOtvOs ;  the  deputies  Dedk  of  Zala,  Bezer6dy  of  of  the  czar.  Secret  agents  prepared  a  rising  of 
Tolna,  Bedthy  of  Bihar,  Klauz^  of  Csongrdd,  the  Wallachs  in  Transylvania,  Uie  diet  of  which 
Pal6czy  and  Szemere  of  Borsod,  Szentkirily i  ana  proclaimed  its  reun ion  with  Hungary.  Danger- 
Baday  of  Pesth,  Balogh  of  Bars,  and  Kubioyi  ous  tumults  broke  out  in  various  German  cities 
of  N6grdd ;  the  great  Transylvanian  agitator  and  among  the  Slovaks  of  the  Waag.  The  for- 
Baron  Wessel6nyi,  and  the  publicist  Kossuth,  tresses  and  the  foreign  soldiery  in  the  country 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  chose  the  last  five  as  its  were  commanded  by  Austrian  officers,  and  the 
victims,  prosecuting  them  for  treason,  and  im-  Hungarian  regiments  were  retmned  in  Italy  and 
prisoning  Wessel^nyi  and  Kossuth  for  years.  Galicia.  There  were  no  national  finances,  no 
The  old  palatine  Joseph,  the  uncle  of  the  em-  arms  nor  arm  founderies.  Every  new  measure 
peror,  and  the  oonservatives  under  ^e  lead  of  met  with  opposition   or  delay  through   the 
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Viennii  goYomment  or  its  tools.  Negotiations  to  Tictory  at  Lagerndorf  (Nor.  9X  and  Alibim^ 
had  no  result.  The  whole  south  of  the  coun-  (Dec.  17)  on  the  S.  £.  firontier,  while  Pereari 
try  was  soon  in  a  flame.  The  Rascians  rose  in  euceessfollj  defended  the  line  of  the  Draye  on 
the  Military  Frontier,  in  the  Banat  and  B^cs,  the  S.  W.  Unable  to  defend  the  W.  frontier 
and  the  Wallachs  in  Transylvania,  the  Saxons  against  Windischgratz,  Simunioh,  and  Nugent, 
also  declaring  for  Austria ;  Croatia  and  Slavonia  GOrgey,  the  new  commander  of  the  army  of 
proclaimed  liheir  independence  of  Hungary,  and  the  upper  Danube,  retreated  on  the  right  bank 
Bflji  Jellachich  occupied  the  Littorale,  and  of  that  river,  evacuating  Presburg,  Baab,  and 
threatened  to  cross  the  Dravc.  Against  all  after  the  rout  of  the  equally  retreating  Perczel 
these  contingencies  the  only  resource  of  the  at  Moor  (Dec  29),  and  the  engagement  at 
government  was  its  own  zeal  and  the  enthnsi-  T^^ny  (Jan.  8,  1849),  the  capital  Buda-Pesth 
asm  of  the  people.  Volunteer  troops  (honvSds,  itself  (Jan.  5).  The  day  before,  8chliok  dis- 
defenders  of  the  land)  were  raised  in  the  coun-  persed  the  undiseiplined  army  of  the  north  under 
ties,  rich  contributions  toward  a  national  treas-  M6szdros,  the  minister  of  war.  Thus  the  gov- 
nry  were  collected,  and  the  militia  was  organ-  emment  and  diet,  which  transferred  their  seat 
ized.  The  diet  assembled  in  July,  and  voted  toDebreczin,  would  have  had  little  prospect  of 
extensive  levies  and  ample  means  for  defence,  security  if  the  Polish  general  Bern  had  not  be- 
but  Ferdinand  refused  to  sanction  its  resolu-  gun  in  the  latter  half  of  December  a  new  Trao- 
tions.  Tlie  Austrian  troops  which  were  still  sylvanion  campaign,  which  cheered  the  patriots 
sent  against  the  insurgents  were  led  by  traitors,  with  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  signal  sac- 
Even  M^szaros  was  repulsed  from  Szent  Tamds  cesses  over  the  imperialists  under  Urban  and 
by  the  Bascians  in  August ;  the  new  troops  Puchner.  GOrgey,  too,  who  according  to  a  new 
were  slowly  gathering.  Jellachich  finally  plan  of  operations  returned  westward  on  llie 
crossed  the  Drave,  and  the  Vienna  government,  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  leavincr  a  part  of  his 
having  reconquered  Lombardy,  threw  off  its  troops  with  Perczel  on  the  midme  Theiss,  anc- 
mask  in  September,  and  sent  Count  Lamber^  ceeded  in  diverting  the  Austrian  main  army 
to  disperse  the  diet  by  force.  The  Batthydnyi  under  Windischgratz  from  a  march  toward  the 
ministry  now  resigned,,  and  a  committee  of  de-  latter  river,  though  not  in  rescuing  Leopold- 
fence  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Kos-  atadt,  which  surrendered.  Then  turning  north- 
auth.  The  revolution  began.  The  old  troops  ward,  he  skilfully  fought  his  ^ay  through  the 
were  transformed  and  blended  with  the  new.  rugged  region  of  the  ore  mountmns,  amid  con- 
Kossuth*s  ardent  eloquence  brought  the  people  tinuol  perils,  and,  after  a  signal  victory  of  his 
of  the  central  plain  under  arms.  Single  de-  vanguardunderGuyon,  who  had  already  proved 
tachments  of  Hungarian  troops  returned  with  his  heroism  in  many  a  previous  battle,  over 
or  without  their  officers  from  abroad.  Comom  Schlick's  corps  on  Mount  Branviszko  (Feb.  6X 
was  secured.  Archduke  Stephen,  the  new  finally  effected  a  iunction  with  the  army  of  the 
palatine,  fled  from  the  country.  Lamberg  was  upper  Theiss,  which  under  Klapka  had  been 
massacre<l  on  the  bridge  of  Pesth  by  a  mob.  successful  against  that  Austrian  general  (Jon. 
Jellachich  was  defeated  at  Pukozd  near  Buda  22, 23,  and  81).  Damjanics  was  recalled  with 
by  the  motley  national  army  under  Moga  (Sept.  his  troqBs  from  the  south,  Perczel  defended  the 
20)  and  fled  toward  Vienna,  which  rose  in  rev-  middle  Theiss,  and  Asztolos  repulsed  the  Ras- 
olution  (Oct.  6).  Perczel  and  Gorgey  surrounded  cians  on  the  Maros(Feb.  10).  The  activity  of 
and  disarmed  at  Ozora  the  isolated  Croatian  Kossuth  and  his  associates  in  supplving  all  these 
corps  under  Roth  and  Philippovics  (Oct.  7).  The  bodies  of  troops  with  men,  ammunition,  money, 
fortresses,  Comom,  Eszok,  rcterwardein,  Leo-  and  officers,  while  almost  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
poldstadt,  and  Munkacs,  hoisted  the  national  try  were  alternately  crossed  by  imperial  and 
flag.  On  the  other  hand,  Rukavina  in  Temes-  national  armies,  was  admirable.  The  zeal 
vdr  and  Berger  in  Arad  hoisted  that  of  Aus-  of  the  coiimiiittce  of  defence,  however^  waa 
trio,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Rascians,  worthily  responded  to  by  the  confldence  of  the 
who  committed  frightful  massacres.  The  war  people,  who,  even  when  two  thirds  of  theconn- 
of  races  raged  with  terrible  fury  and  varjiug  try  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  almost  as 
success.  Transylvania  was  entirely  lost.  The  willingly  accepted  '*  Kossuth's  bills"  as  specie, 
pursuit  of  Jellachich  was  executed  with  hes-  and  by  the  general  bravery  of  the  troops,  old 
itation  by  Moga,  a  late  Austrian  general,  the  and  new,  hussars,  honv^ds,  and  artillerists, 
frontier  river  Leitha  was  crossed  too  late,  and  Order  reigned  in  the  midst  of  war ;  the  prisons 
the  hastily  collected  volunteers  fled  after  a  were  empty.  But  new  dangers  arose  with  the 
short  ti^lit  at  Schwechot  (Oct.  30)  against  Win-  invasion  of  the  Russians  from  the  Donubion 
discbgratz  and  Jclhichich,  wlio  thus  became  principalities  into  Transvlvania,  where  Bem, 
masters  of  Vienna.  Katono,  sent  to  reconouer  after  a  triumphant  march  (January)  was  sud- 
Transylvauia,  was  routed  at  Dees  (Nov.).  The  denly  checkea  before  Ilermannstadt,  renulsed, 
Polish  volunteers  under  Wysocki  made  unsuc-  threatened  in  the  rear  by  Saxons,  Wallacns,  and 
cessful  attempts  to  capture  Arad.  Count  Schlick  the  garrison  of  Carlsburg,  and  could  save  his 
entered  Hungary  from  the  north,  dispersed  the  position  at  Piski  (Feb.  9,  10)  only  after  the  loss 
Hungarian  militia  on  the  mountain  before  Ka-  of  a  part  of  his  hcroio  troops ;  and  within  the 
achau,  and  occupied  that  city  (Dec.  11).  Tlie  national  camp  by  the  stubborn  disobedience  and 
Dan^Janics  alone  led  his  valiant  honv^da  intrignea  of  GOrgey«  almost  bordering  on  treft- 
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son,  which  cansed  the  escape  of  Sohliok  from  his  own  generals,  he  chose  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Kaschaa,  the  unfaYorable  issue  of  the  great  Danabe  for  his  new  campuffn,  which  suited 
battle  of  E^polna  (Feb.  26,  27),  the  retreat  of  his  political  schemes,  and,  wiUiout  profiting  by 
the  united  main  army  beyond  the  Theiss,  the  Kmetty^s  Tictory  at  Osorna,  S.  of  that  river 
deposition  of  its  commander,  the  Pole  Dembin-  (June  13),  wasted  the  blood  of  his  army  on  the 
ski,  at  Ftlred,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  Waag.  The  Russian  armies  and  fresh  Aus- 
Another  heavy  loss  was  that  of  the  isolated  for-  trian  troops  under  Haynau  were  in  the  mean- 
tress  Esz^k,  which  was  surrendered  with  im-  while  pouring  into  the  country  from  variona 
mense  stores  by  its  cowardly  commanders,  quarters.  Wjsocki,  the  successor  of  Dembin- 
Elated  by  the  despatches  of  Prince  Windisch-  bkI  in  command,  retreated  before  Paskevitch ; 
gratz,  the  young  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  Temesvur  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  V6- 
had  succeeded  his  uucle  at  OlmQtz  (Dec.  2,  csey;  Bem  was  paralyzed  by  a  new  and  more 
1848),  now  promulgated  a  new  constitution  terrible  rising  of  the  Wailochs,  while  his  prov- 
(Marck  4),  which  with  one  stroke  annihilated  ince,  too,  was  invaded  by  the  Kussians.  After 
the  constitution  and  national  independence  of  various  unsuccessful  struggles  on  the  line  of  the 
Hungary,  m^ing  it,  with  narrowed  limits,  a  Waag  (June  16,  17,  20,  2 IX  the  loss  of  Raab, 
crownland  of  Austria.  But  the  next  few  days  (28th),  and  the  great  battle  of  SzOny  (July  2), 
brought  a  new  series  of  Hungarian  victories.  Gorgey,  leaving  Klapka  in  Comom,  finally  re- 
Crossing  the  Theiss  in  the  night,  Damjanics  sur-  treated  toward  the  middle  Theiss ;  but  after  a 
prised  and  totally  routed  the  Austrians  at  Szol-  bloody  fight  against  Paskevitch  at  Waitzen 
nok  (March.  5).  Bem  by  a  sudden  assault  took  (15thX  he  turned  northward,  again  and  again 
Ilermannstadt  (11th),  and  on  the  anniversary  of  repulsing  the  Russians,  and  crossed  the  Theisa 
the  ^^  day  of  Pesth^'  (15th)  drove  the  Russians  at  Tokaj.  The  Russians  crossed  it  at  FOred, 
and  Puchner  through  the  Red  Tower  pass  into  while  the  central  Hungarian  forces  under  the 
Wallacbia.  After  the  occupation  of  Oronstadt  chief  conmiand  of  Dembinski  retreated  toward 
(20th),  all  Transylvania,  except  Carlsburg,  was  Szegedin,  where  they  were  ^ined  by  Guy  on, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Polish  general,  under  whom  who  had  routed  Jellachich  at  Kis  Hegyes(14th)k 
Magyars  and  Szeklers,  Poles  and  Viennese  stu-  The  government  leaving  the  former  place, 
dents  fought  with  equal  bravery.  Perczel  swept  where  the  last  session  of  the  diet  had  been 
over  the  Roscian  Yend^  and  stormed  the  ram-  held,  retired  to  Arad,  which,  having  recently 
parts  of  Sz.  Tamus  (March,  April).  The  tempo-  surrendered,  was  made  the  last  point  of  generid 
rary  chief  conmiander  of  the  main  army.  Vet-  concentration,  after  the  rout  of  Bem  at  Schus- 
ter, having  fallen  ill,  GOrgey  finally  received  the  burg  by  the  Russians  under  Ldders  (29th),  of 
command,  and  the  offensive  against  Windisch-  one  of  Gorgey's  divisions  under  Nagy-Sdndor 
grutz  was  resumed.  Commanded  under  him  by  before  Debreczin  by  the  army  of  Paskevitch 
Damjanics,  Klapka,  Aulich,  Wysocki,  &c.,  the  (Aug.  2),  and  of  Dembinski  at  SzOreg  by  Hay- 
army  crossed  the  Theiss  at  various  points,  and,  nau  (5tb).  Dembinski,  however,  retreated 
advancing  toward  the  capital,  defeated  the  ene-  toward  Temesvar,  where  his  army  suffered  a 
my  at  Hatvan  (April  2),  Bicske  (4th),  and  Izsa-  terrible  defeat  (9th).  Gorgey,  who  now  ar- 
szeg  (6th),  and,  leaving  a  corps  under  Aulich  be-  rived  at  Arad,  summoned  Kossuth  to  resign^ 
fore  Pesth  to  cover  the  main  body,  suddenly  and  received  from  him  the  supreme  eivil  ana 
turned  toward  Waitzen,  took  it  by  assault  (10th),  military  conmiand  (11th),  Klapka^s  sally  from 
routed  the  Austrians  at  Kagy  Sarlo  (19th),  res-  Comorn  and  signal  victory  over  the  besieging 
cued  Comorn,  which  had  withstood  a  long  siege  Austrian  army  (3d)  being  unknown  at  Ara£ 
and  bombardment,  and  crossing  the  Danube,  Two  days  later  GOrgey  surrendered  lus  army 
gained  a  victory  at  Acs  (26th).  Sclilick,  Win-  at  discretion  to  the  generals  of  the  czar  at  Vi- 
dischgriitz,  Jellachich,  Gotz,  who  fell  at  Waitzen,  Mgos  ( 18th).  Damjanics  followed  his  example, 
Wohlgemuth,  and  Welden  were  th us  sucoessivelv  and  surrendered  Arad  (17th).  Kossuth,  the 
defeated  in  this  short  campaign,  during  which  late  ministers  Szemere  and  Casimir  Battbydn- 
the  diet  at  Debreczin  proclaimed  the  independ-  yi,  the  generals  Bem,  Dembinski,  M^zdros, 
ence  of  the  country  (April  14),  appointing  Kos-  Vetter,  Perczel,  Guyon,  Kmetty,  Wysocki,  and 
suth  its  governor,  and  Aulich  entered  Pesth.  others,  fled  into  Turkey.  MunJuics,  Peterwar- 
Benyiczky  and  a  younger  brother  of  Gorgey  dein,  and  Comom  ci^itulated.  But  scarcely 
cleared  the  mountain  region  of  the  N.  W.  had  the  tricolor  disappeared  from  the  ramparts 
Instead,  however,  of  continuing  his  victorious  of  the  last  named  fortress  (Oct.  4),  when  the 
march  to  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  Gorgey  re-  work  of  revenge  conmienced  on  the  side  of  the 
turned  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  siege  victors.  Count  Louis  Batthydnyi,  who  had 
of  Buda,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  and  been  made  captive  on  a  mission  of  peaceful  me- 
was  strenuously  defended  under  Henzi,  while  a  diation,  was  executed  at  Pesth  (6th),  and  the 
new  and  extensive  Russian  invasion  was  ap-  generals  Kis,  Aulich,  Damjanics,  Nagy-Sdn- 
proaching.  Buda  was  finally  stormed  (May  21),  dor,  Tdrok,  Lahner,  V^csey,  Kn6zich,  P6lten- 
Henzi  being  mortally  wounded,  the  government  berg,  Leiningcn,  Schweidel,  Dessewffy,  and  L4- 
and  diet  returned  to  the  capital,  and  Gdrgey  again  zjir,  all  of  whom  had  surrendered  at  discretion, 
took  the  field ;  but,  bent  on  intrigues  against  were  executed  on  the  same  day  at  Arad.  The 
Kossuth,  the  new  presiding  minister  Szemere,  old  president  of  the  upper  house  at  Debreczin^ 
Dembinski,  who  commanded  in  the  north,  and  Baron  Per6nyi,  Bzacsvay,    Cflemyns,    Giroo, 


Abanconrt,  the  yoniiff  Polifiih  prince  Woroniecki,  are  less  probable  than  that  which  derirea  TJngKt 
the  revolutionary  minister  Csdnyi,  and  Baron  from  Ung-wir,  castle  on  the  rirer  Ung.  There 
Jessendk  were  executed  at  PesUi  a  few  days  are  also  yarions  deriyations  of  the  name  Magyar 
later^ike  most  of  the  preceding,  on  the  gallows,  from  roots  belonging  to  the  Honffarian  langoage, 
Col.  Kazinczy  was  shot  at  Arad.  Other  exe-  tsMej-^^  breast-strength,  andi/a^-^ar,  seed- 
cntioQS  followed.  The  dungeons  of  the  empire  maker,  lu^colturist ;  but  none  of  tlM»e  is  gen- 
were  filled  with  prisoners  for  life  or  a  lon^  erally  adopted  by  scholars.  The  Byzantine 
term  of  years,  including  priests,  officers,  and  emperor  Oonstantine  Porphyrogenitua  (905- 
government  officios  of  every  confession,  rank,  969)  names  the  people  Turkoi.  The  Magyars  and 
and  age.  GOrgey  was  confined  at  Klagenfurth.  the  Osmanlis  agree  m  the  belief  that  they  are  kin- 
The  remnants  of  the  Hungarian  troops  were  dred,  and  the  former  are  called  **  bad  brothera" 
impressed  into  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  by  the  latter  for  having  resisted  them.  BpitUer 
estates  of  the  rich  patriots  confiscated.  The  contends  that  the  Magyars  are  Calmucks.  Hie 
country  remained  under  martial  law,  receiving  Franciscan  Du  Plan  de  Oarpin  (1246)  oaUs  Bash- 
new  divisions,  authorities,  and  tax  regulations,  kiria  Magna  ITungaria,  and  the  Minorite  Ruys- 
and  foreign  officials.  The  German  was  made  the  broek  (1258)  says  that  the  Bashkir  and  Hnnga- 
language  of  the  reoraanized  higher  courts,  of-  rian  languages  agree.  Sajnovich  {Demanttra- 
fices,  and  schools.  New  contributions,  military  tio  Ungarorum  et  Lapponum  Idioma  idem  ease, 
levies,  and  so  eddied  voluntary  loans,  followed  Copenhagen,  1770,  and  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  Dani^ 
each  other.  A  conspiracy  and  an  attempt  on  Academy,*'  t.  x.),  Ihre  Oehr  (De  Canvenientia 
the  emperor's  life  led  to  the  resumption  of  IAngucBLapponieaeumHungaHca,JJp»Bl^l77T)y 
wholesale  executions  in  1858,  among  the  more  Sam.  Gyarmathy  (Jffinitae  Lingum  Hungariom 
distinguished  victims  being  Lib^nyi,  Jubal,  S^r-  cum  Linguii  Fenniea  Originie  grammatiee  de* 
kOzi,  Andrusfi,  and  Noszlopi.  The  Protestants  manstratoy  Gottingen,  1799),  Eccard,  Hell, 
and  Jews  were  subjected  to  particular  restric-  Gkttterer,  Schldzer,  Bnsching,  Hager,  &c.,  sap- 
tions.  Thus  in  spite  of  various  scanty  amnes-  port  the  Finno-Esthno-Lapponic  affinity ;  while 
ties,  and  two  iourneys  of  the  emperor  through  Oertelius  {Harmonia  Linguarum,  ipeeiatim 
the  country,  the  feelings  of  the  nation  remained  Hungariem  cum  JETei^r^a,  Wittenberg,  1746),  Paul 
hostile  to  Austria,  and  the  attack  on  the  latter  Beregazuazy  ( Ueher  die  Aehnlichknt  der  unga- 
by  France  and  Sardinia  in  the  spring  of  1859  be-  rieehen  Spraehe  mit  den  morgenldndisehen^  ic^ 
came  the  signal  for  national  agitations  abroad  Leipsic,  1796),  Otrokotsi,  Ka]ro4r,  Verseghyy 
(under  Kossuth,  Count  LadislasTeleky,  Elapka,  &o.j  contend  for  a  Semitic  pedigree  of  the  Ma- 
and  others)  as  well  as  at  home,  which,  after  gyar  language.  Klaproth  deduces  it  from  a  mix- 
the  sudden  discomfiture  of  all  sanguine  hopes  ture  of  Tartaric  or  Turkish  with  Finnia  Malte- 
by  the  agreement  of  Yillafranca,  concentrated  Brun  considers  the  Magyars  as  Finns  who  were 
themselves  in  a  moderate  but  steady  opposition  subjected  to  the  Turks  and  to  an  unknown  Ura- 
to  the  new  relipous,  financial,  and  municipal  lion  people.  J.  K.  Bese  found  that  the  Koratchai 
measures  of  the  Vienna  ministry,  cliiefly  nnuer  and  Bizinghi,  Balkar  tribes  in  tlie  Caucasus, 
the  lead  of  the  "old  conservatives,"  and  in  boastedofbeiDg  Magyars,  and  that  the  ruins  of 
peaceful  but  general  demonstrations  of  the  peo-  a  Magyar  town  were  yet  visible  to  the  S.  W.  of 
pie.  Of  the  latter  the  centennial  celebration  Astrakhan.  Orlay  reports  that  a  Caucasian 
of  the  birthday  of  Francis  Kazinczy  (Oct.  27,  tribe,  called  Ugricni  by  the  Russians,  speak  a 
1859),  in  commemoration  of  his  literary  ac-  Hungarian  idiom.  Csoma  de  Kuros,  who  went 
tlvity,  his  martyrdom  for  freedom  being  under-  in  search  of  the  cradle  of  his  nation,  supposed 
atood,  was  the  most  significant.  Soon  after  an  analogy  to  exist  between  the  names  of  Sovar, 
numerous  arrests  took  place  throughout  the  Pennavar,  &c.,  places  in  India  and  Hungary, 
country,  and  the  6th  Austrian  army  cor|)s  was  and  found  several  words  in  the  Thibetan  and 
recalled  from  Italy  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  other  tongues  of  middle  Asia,  akin  in  sound  and 
of  the  governor,  Archduke  Albert  (Dec.  1859).  sense  to  the  Magyar;  without,  however,  being 
HUNGARY,  Lanocaos  and  LrrERATUBE  of.  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  original  home 
The  Hungarian  language  (Hung.  Magyar  nyeh)  of  the  race.  F.  Thomas  (1806)  derives  the 
is  on  isolated  branch  of  the  Altaic,  or  Uralo-  Magyars  from  the  ancient  Egyptians;  S.  Ilorvdth 
Altaic^  or  Tartoro-Finnio  family,  constituting  a  from  the  lonians,  or  rather  the  Juszes. — Many 
peculiar  group  with  the  now  extinct  idioms  of  Hungarian  writers  report  that  their  anceetors 
the  Tzes,  Khazars,  Petchenegs,  and  ancient  brou^lit  from  Asia  works  written  in  their  na- 
Bulffarians.  I^eo  Diaconus  (10th  century)  called  tion^  84  characters,  which  were  sapnressed  at 
the  Magyars  Huns,  and  the  people  liked  to  con-  the  command  of  Pope  Sylvester  II.  ana  with  the 
aider  themselves  as  such,  being  proud  of  Etele  aid  of  Stephen  I.,  but  which  were,  however, 
(Attila)  and  his  brother  Budo.  The  chronicle  taught  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  our  century  in 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Wandrill  and  Dankov-  remote  places  among  the  Szeklers,  and  may  be 
azki  connect  them  both  with  the  Huns  and  Avars;  seen  in  8.  Gyarmathy  *s  grammar  as  well  as  in 
but  De  Guignes  senior  distinguishes  them  from  George  Hickes's  Linguanim  Veterum  Septen- 
the  Huns,  who  were  of  Mongolian  race.  Some  trionalium  Thetaum$  (8  vols,  fol.,  Oxford, 
connect  the  Hungarians  with  both  the  Uigurs  or  1703-*5),  under  the  name  of  Ilunnorum  littenr, 
Ighurs  and  the  westerly  Ogors,  Ugurs,  or  Jugri.  The  language  is  now  accommodate<l  to  the  Latin 
Both  thooriea,  baaed  on  the  similarity  of  sonnda,  alphabet,  and  consists  of  26  simple  and  6  oom- 
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pound  flonndB)  agreeing,  nnlees  otherwise  no- 
tioedj  with  the  Italian,  tiz.  :  8  vowds :  a  (like 
English  a  in  what^  swallowX  ^  ^  (French),  i  (also 
yX  ^9  ic»  ^(Fr.  dtf),  A  (fV.  if);  18  consonants:  ^ 
d^/^hard,A(6ennan),  9(GermanXl^  2,iii,n,pi 
r,  •  (£ng.  t^X  t,  «  (also  w),  s  (French), «  (Eng. «), 
sf  (or  \  Fr.  j) ;  4  oompoonds  with  y:  i^  (dy,  as 
in  ^<ir,  factory,  pron.  dyar,  in  one  syllable),  ly 
(as  in  Yt.JUU^  ny  (Fr.  ^X  ^^  /  <uid  2  compcHind 
sibilants :  a  (written  idso  ch^ts;  Eng.  teA)  and 
cf  or  t3  (Eng.  £«).  With  the  addition  of  the  vow- 
els marked  as  long  with  the  acnte  accent,  as  for 
instance  d  (Ions  Italian  a),  i,  ^,  ^, «,  ^  there  are 
88  sounds  in  all,  beside  x,  which  is  used  only  in 
foreign  names,  as  in  Xerxes.  As  in  Turkish 
and  other  kindred  tongnes,  the  whole  mass 
of  words  and  grammatical  forms  is  divided 
into  two  groups,  Tiz.,'into  those  of  high  and 
low  sound.  The  former  is  determined  by  the 
presence  of  «,  d,  u,  the  latter  by  that  of  a,  o,  u, 
in  the  roots  or  stems;  those  with  S  or  %  consti- 
tute a  neutral  ground.  All  formative  and  rel- 
ative sufBxes  have,  therefore,  a  double  form,  in 
harmony  with  the  roots  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached; thus:  will^  shoulder,  tdllal,  undertakes, 
tdlkUat,  enterprise  ;  but  &ee«,  worth,  beesuly  he 
respects,  heetulet,  respect.  Whatever  changes 
the  Magyar  language  may  have  undergone  un- 
der adverse  circumstances,  amid  hostile  nations, 
it  has  yet  retained  its  essential  peculiarities  of 
phonetism,  grammar,  and  construction.  Al- 
though it  contains  many  Slavic,  Latin,  German, 
Greek,  and  other  foreign  woi:ds,  it  has  digested 
them  in  its  own  way,  assimilating  them  other- 
wise than  the  western  nations  have  done  with 
the  same  element ;  thus,  9c7u>la^  eerea  (eon' 
dela),  Slav.  ila$  (Lat  arista^  ^^X  ^r^^ 
Qensu  hoeh,  Schnur^  became  itkola^  i/y^^y<h 
icUdsZj  garomba,  hsgy  (mountain),  tiTi^r.  The 
concurrence  of  harsh  sounds  and  of  consonants 
is  as  much  avoided  as  in  all  the  languages  of 
central  and  eastern  Asia.  The  roots  remain 
unaltered,  and  most  frequently  bear  the  accent 
in  all  their  derivatiyes. — The  most  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  Hungarian  grammar  is  its  system  of 
suffixes.  In  the  possessive  forms  of  nouns  they 
are  varied  accoroinff  to  the  number  and  person 
of  the  possessor  and  the  number  of  the  object, 
giving  12  distinct  terminations,  as  follows :  hdr 
cam,  my  house,  hdMaim^  my  houses ;  hdzad,  thy 
house,  hdzaidy  thy  houses;  Ao^o,  his  or  her 
house,  hdxai,  his  or  her  houses ;  hdzuhk^  our 
house,  hdzaink^  our  houses ;  hdzatokj  your 
house,  hdzaitoh^  your  houses ;  hdzot,  their 
house,  hdMaik,  their  houses.  In  verbs  they  are 
made  to  indicate  not  only  the  voice,  mood,  and 
tense,  and  the  person  and  number  of  the  nomi- 
native, but  the  definiteness  or  indefiniteness  of 
the  object,  and  in  one  form  (indicative  present, 
1st  person  singular)  the  person  of  the  object,  aa 
vdriak,  I  expect  thee ;  kSrlek^  I  ask  thee.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  suffixes  of  the  in- 
dicative present,  the  root  being  always  the  dd 
person  singular  of  the  indefinite  form,  and  the 
▼owels  varying,  as  above  stated,  in  consonance 
with  that  of  the  root : 


U  (8 


i 


-om,     -ein(-$iii) 
-cA,      -«d(-M) 

ok,     -iikk 
4tak,  4tek 
ik,     -Ik 


I 


-ok,    -«k(-<k) 

-ank,  -Qnk 
-tok,   -tek(-t«>k> 
•nak,   -nek 


•Atom,  -ettnk 

-•tol,  -etel 

••tik,  -etik 

-«tonk,  -ettbik 

•«Uok,  -ttlA 

•Atnak,  -etaek 


Examples :  vdrom,  I  expect  him,  her,  it,  them, 
or  the  man ;  uiroh^  I  expect,  wait ;  vdrat4>mf  I 
am  expected ;  kirtd,  thou  askest  him,  &c. ; 
kersBy  thou  askest ;  hereUl,  thou  art  asked ;  Idt- 
ja^  he  or  she  sees  it ;  Idt,  he  or  she  sees ;  Idl- 
juhf  we  see  it ;  Idtunkj  we  see,  &c.  Other  moods 
and  tenses  are  formed  by  inserting  new  letters 
or  syllables  between  the  above  suffixes  and  tlie 
root,  or  in  a  few  cases  by  a  change  of  the  final 
vowel  or  consonant,  and  by  auxiliaries ;  thus : 
iMf  ro,  waited ;  vdrdnky  we  waited ;  vdrtunJ^  we 
have  waited ;  tdmdnh,  we  would  wait ;  tdran- 
doky  I  shall  wait ;  f>d7ycUohj  that  ye  wait.  The 
auxiliaries  are :  volt  or  tala,  for  the  pluperfect ; 
legyejiy  for  the  conjunctive  past ;  tolna,  for  the 
optative  past.  The  infinitive  is  formed  by  suf- 
fixing ni  to  the  root,  as  vdmi,  to  expect.  A 
combined  future  is  formed  by  the  infinitive  with 
the  auxiliary  Terhfog  ;  thus,  tdmifogoJe^  I  shall 
wait ;  tdmifogom^  I  shall  expect  it.  Possession 
is  indicated  by  the  irregular  verb  lenni,  to  be ; 
tan^  is ;  tannah,  are ;  tolt,  was ;  2eK,  will  be,  &c. ; 
thus :  anydm  tan  (mother-my  is),  I  have  a  moUi- 
er;  also  with  the  mark  of  the  dative,  nehem 
tannak  kerteim  (to-me  are  gardens-my,  mihi 
9unt  horti)j  I  have  gardens.  Negation  is  ex- 
pressed by  nenij  not;  nines,  is  not,  nine$enekf 
are  not;  sineSy  is  neither.  Various  kinds  of 
verbs  are  made  by  affixing  certain  syllables, 
thus:  at  or  taL  causative;  gal,  gat,  &c,  fre- 
quentative ;  dul,  inceptive ;  inserting  n,  dimin- 
utive ;  hat,  potential ;  it,  int,  d^c,  transitive ; 
kodik,  reciprocal,  6dik,  hmk,  i^eflexive,  &c.  Ex- 
amples :  ter,  he  beats ;  tereL  he  causes  to  beat ; 
vereget  (rerdes,  terdtgel),  he  beats  often ;  terint^ 
beats  sofUy;  terekedik,  fights  with;  terSdik^ 
beats  against ;  tergodik,  b^its  himself  (breaks) 
through ;  v^rhet,  can  heat ;  tereth^t,  can  cause 
to  beat ;  terinthet,  can  beat  gently ;  tertkedhetik, 
can  fight  with  somebody ;  terodhetik,  can  knock 
agiunst;  vergodhetik,  can  break  through,  kc 
ASl  these  aud  similar  derivadvea  can  be  con- 
jugated throughout  in  the  same  way  as  the 
simple  verb.  There  are  beside  these  other 
compounds  with  prefixes:  aid,  down;  dlUd^ 
through,  by;  he,  m;  heU,  into;  el,  oi,  away; 
eUen,  against; /<;2, up;  ki,  out;  dme,  together, 
&C. ;  and  especially  meg,  which  is  an  emphatic 
particle  denoting  attainment  of  the  aim,  ac- 
complishment Qike  the  Grerman  er  and  hemer- 
langen,  hegraben), — ^There  is  no  gender ;  he  and 
she  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  The  defi- 
nite article  a«  or  a^  is  of  recent  use.  The  a4jec- 
tive  precedes  the  substantive,  and  receives  the 
marks  of  relations  only  when  standing  by  itself. 
The  relations  called  cases  and  thoee  expressed  by 
prepositions  in  Indo-European  languages  are  de- 
noted in  all  Altaic  t^mgoesl^siiflSxea.    The  pin- 
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nd  18 formed  by  h.    Oases :  ^  genitive;  nol^  gen-  — ^This  language  is  spoken  br  more  than  i  of 

itive  and  dative ;  t  at,  accosative ;  ban,  in ;  ha,  the  popidation  of  Hnngary  in  its  wider  sense,  b j 

into;  hdly  oat  of;  irt^IoT;  Aoe^  to;  ^,  till;  lint,  morethan^ofUiat  of  Transylvania,  and  in  some 

like,  instead,  as;  tep^  in  manner  of;  l^r,  at  the  places  of  Moldavia,  •Wallachia,  and  Bnkovina. 

time  of  (aboQt) ;  nil  (Latin  apud,  German  bet).  It  consists  of  four  dialects,  which  do  not  differ  so 

at;  <?n,  upon;  r^^  down ;  to,  instead,  as;  vd  muchasthoseof  other  tongaes,  viz.:  theGvori. 

(changed)  into:  va2,  with,  &c.,  by  bemg  har-  of  Raab  or  Trans-Dannbian,  and  the  Bihari 

monized  with  the  stem.    Examples :  nemeinh-  on  the  Theiss,  both  represented  in  books ;  the 

hen,  eyes-oor-in ;  ebedeikhor,  dinners- their-at-  Pal6ozintheMdtramoantaiD8,inthecontignoo8 

tho-time-of  The  separable  postpositions  are  of  districts  of  the  counties  of  Ileves,  Borsod,  G6- 

three  categories :  1,  answering  to  three  qnes*  m6r,  Ilont,  and  N6grad,  with  more  genuine  an- 

tions,  where f  whither?  whence?  thus :  eMtt  be-  cient  Masyar  words  than  the  preening ;  and 

fore  (where ?) ;  eU,  before  (whither?) ;  eMl,  from  the  Sz^kely  in  Transylvania  and  the  contignons 

before;  snch  are  alatt,  below;  I^rdtt,  around;  countries,  with  many  Tartaric  words,  and  of  a 

idtdtt,  between,  among ;  tnegett,  behind ;  mellett,  drawling  pronunciation.      The  language  has  va- 

near  by ;  2,  of  two  foruB,  as  hfgyett,  hegye,  upon,  ried  very  little  in  progress  of  time. — Httngaju- 

fto. ;   8,  of  one  form,  as  ellm,  against ;   irdnt,  av  LrrnATURs  is  comparatively  of  late  date, 

regarding,  ^      The  comparative  degree   is  The  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Rome  under 

formed  by  suffixing  bh  ;  the  superlative  by  pre-  King  Stephen  I.  (997-1088)  made  the  Latin,  the 

fixing  ^  to  the  comparative;  thus :  nagy,  great,  language  of  its  priests  and  teachers,  predomi- 

fiagyM^  greater,   tdgnagyciby  greatest — Pro-  nant  in  the  court,  the  higher  institutions  for 

nouns:  Ist  person,  ^  I ;  enyJfii,  mine;  nehem,  education,    administration,    and  justice,  and 

to  me;   engemet,  me;  mi,  we;  mienh,  ours;  among  the  higher  classes  in  general  which 

nekdLnh,  to  us ;  minket,  us ;  2d  person,  U,  tiid,  found  it  the  most  convenient  medium  ror  com- 

neked,  tegedtt;  ti,  tUUh,  nehtek,  tiUhet;  8d  munication  with  the  representatives  of  the  cul- 

person,  of  both  genders,  ^  ot^,  nehi,  ot;  oh,  tivated  West  and  South  in  diplomacy,  literature, 

Mh,  nekik,  dket.    These  are  joined  with  rela-  or  religion.    Of  the  time  of  the  Arpdds  and  the 

tive  prefix<^  thus :  bennem,  in  me ;  beUled,  out  next  following  period  only  Latin  chronicles  are 

of  tliee ;  hozzdjok^  to  them ;  alattam,  under  me ;  preserved,  of  which  those  of  the  *^  Anonymous 

alattad,  under  thee,  &o.    In  addressing  a  per-  Secretair  of  King  B^W  (11.)  and  Simon  K6- 

son  we  say  dn,  plural  (hidk,  or  kegyed,  plural  za,  the  Vhronicon  Bud^nse.and  the  Chroniecn 

htgyetek,  for  both  genders ;  or  azur,  sir  (the  lord  Berum  Hungariearum  of  John  Tur6czy  (Thu- 

or  gentleman)  ;f/r^tir<Mf,8irship-thy;  Of  oMstmy,  rocius),  are  the  most  remarkable.    The  court 

ladv ;  assamsdgod,  ladyship-thy ;  formerly  maga,  of  Matthias  Oorvinus  (1458-^90)  at  Buda  was 

self ;  to  persons  of  lower  standiDg,  kend^  yon. —  adorned  by  some  distinguished  native  and  foreign 

Numerals :  egy,  1 ;  k^tt^y  kH,  2 ;  hdrom^  3 ;  negy,  scholars  of  that  age.     Of  tlie  latter,  Bonfinius 

4;  oty  5;  Aaf,  6;  het^  7;  nyolez,  8;  kiUnct,  9;  wrote  an  interesting  though  often  legendary  his- 

^10;  tizenegy^  11,  &c. ;  huss^  20  \  harmincz,  tory  of  Hungary  in  i>era</€«/r.,  which  was  pub- 

80;   negyten^  40,  &c. ;   udz^  100;    ezer^  1000.  lished  with  a  continuation  by  Sambucus  (Basel, 

Ordinals:   elso^  1st;    mdsodik^  2d;   the  others  1568).     Galeotus  wrote  on  Matthias  himself, 

are  formed  by  suffixing  dik^  as  neyedik,  Bzdza-  whoso  librarian  he  was,  and  Callimachus  od  At- 

dik,  &c.     All  other  varieties  are  formed  by  tila  and  Ulodislas  I.  Among  the  natives  the  poet 

suitable  suffixes. — The  formation  of  parts  of  Janus  Pannonius  holds  the  foremost  ronk.     The 

speech,  and  of  various  categories  of  signification,  preserved  remnants  of  Hungarian  writings  of 

is  extremely  luxuriant  by  means  of   suffixed  that  period  are  very  scanty.    The  spread  of  the 

letters  or  syllables,  so  that  on  indefinite  and  reformation  in  the  following  century,  as  in  most 

yet  ever  intelligible  mass  of  words  may  be  countries  of  Europe,  promoted  the  culture  of 

made  to  suit  all   conceptions  and  shades  of  the  native  tongue.     But  the  simultaneous  dis- 

meaning.     This  plasticity  of  the  Magyar,  to-  asters  of  the  country,  the  Turkish  and  civil 

gether  with  its  free  syntax,  renders  it  capable  wars,  and  chiefly  the  introduction  of  the  Ger- 

of  expressing  the  turns  of  other  tongues  and  man  element  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburga, 

the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  with  more  ease  checked  the  development  of  a  flourishing  na- 

andVfidelity  than  almost  any  other  language,  tional  literature.     Parts  of  the  Scriptures  were 

We  stbjoin  an  example  of  construction  and  of  translated  into  Hungarian  during  the  IGth  cen- 

elegia^distichs:  tury  bv  Komjuti,  Erdosi,  Hvltai,  Szekely,  Ju- 

jnrfUt!\gymdlr.ttrannon       tr^Ut^^      h^Jdan:  ]i?f^  ^^^^}y'^\^^^^  "^^^f";^'     ^^ul,  lul'^^3^  KilcsAr, 

Men!    \  m>  spako  PannonU's war-god  (it«)ofoW:  Telegcli,  Decsi,  Karolyi, and  others  distinguish- 

Boid4Ht\/fHdft  adok^  T\)atok  iris  Art  !•«//,  ed  themselves  as  orators,     TintKli,  Valkai,  Te- 

Bietted  ^Fountry  giTe-i,  flght-ye  for-it  If  need.  mesviiri,  and  Others  sang  the  wariiko  exploits  of 

*S    t'Mnnok  tlmAntAn  nagy  hdtor  n^nutUk  erU  their  tiin as  in   lin.»if  vpr<<*«    TvuLonvi  tl»«  d<H>dfl 

•nd  fuught      decidedly  great  braTe  naUons      for-It  ^'^3;  ^""®^^''},  "?"^  )  ^^-^^  Aukonj  1  U»e  oecas 

'/?   T*rts^  a'  dkidaUtigrtkiny^Hs      magyar.  ^  ^3^™^  Csaktornyi  the  heroes  of  the  Siege  of 

and  bloMUly  the  Tictory  lastly  gained  (the)  Hungarian.  Troy ;     Bolossa,    Rimai,    and    Lrdosi   composted 

Ah  d4  rimtUy  maradau  d*  n^peJt*  leiJt^n:  a* /did  lyrical  poems  of  incomparably  higher  merit, 

da.  but  discord  remained  the  naUona'  wuia-in :  the  land  fn  the  17th  ceutury  the  Hungarian  muso  found 

i^P?.^.  ZT  tSiw.  (oan)  liT"'  Sc  c'a*^  nlSf^.  ^^^2".^  j^  Z^uyi,  the  grandson  of  the  defender 

(Y6c«MMrty.)  of  Baget,  who  celebrated  m  rhymed  alexao- 
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drines  the  deeds  and  death  of  that  hero,  in  liss-  also  as  a  grammarian  and  lexicographer,  is  chiefly 

ti,  Pasko,  and  Kohiry,  and  eeoeciall y  in  Gydn-  renown^  for  his  popular  songs  and  his  historicid 

gjdsi,  who  sang  tiie  defence  of  Murdoy  hy  Maria  epics  in  hexameter,  the  *^  Battle  of  Augsburg'* 

Sz^csL    Molniir  and  KAldi  translated  the  Scrip-  (Aug^urgi  utioeet)Bnd  *^  Assembly  of  Arad" 

tnres ;  the  primate  and  cardinal  F&zxn&o.  and  (Aradi   gyiUes),    The  latter,   howeyer,  were 

Kecskem^ti    were   distinguished    as   orators ;  excelled  by  the  more  numerous  epics  of  YOrds- 

Csere  even  published  a  cyclopsodia  of  sciences  marty,  ^  Oserhalom,'*  '^  The  Flight  of  Zalin" 

and  a  treatise  on  logic  in  Hungarian.    This  na-  (Zaldn /ut4i9a\  ^'Erlan^'  {Eger%  &c,  which, 

tional  movement  in  literature  was  paralyzed  by  together  with  his  tragedies,  short  novels,  songs, 

the  growing  influence  of  the  Grerman  dynasty ;  and  especially  odes  and  ballads,  gave  him  uie 

the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  patriots  under  foremost  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  nation. 

Leopold  I.  (1657-1705)  suppressed  it  almost  en-  In  lyrical  poetry,  next  to  Vdrosmarty  and  KOl- 

tarely.    The   Latin  again   became  prominent,  csey  we  find  Baiza,  who  is  also  remarkable  as 

being  cultivated  in  the  18th  century  by  a  large  an  sesthetical  cntic  and  historical  writer,  Peter 

number  of  scholars  in  every  branch,  who  vied  Yigda,  John  Erd^lyi,  Kunoss,  Alexander  Ya- 

with  each  other  in  ^^  purity  of  their  dead  chott,  Cs4sz^,  and  especially  Garay,  whose  bal- 

idiom,  and  compared  with  whom  the  Hunga-  lads  also  rival  those  of  Yor6smarty.    Toward 

rian  writers  Faludi  and  Bessenyei,  the  founders  the  dose  of  the  period  appear  the  three  yonth- 

of  a  classical  and  a  French  school  in  poetry,  ful  popular  poets  Tompa,  Arany,  and  Petofi,  of 

Orczy,   Count   Teleky,  Baroczi,    R^vay,  and  whom  the  first  two  excelled  chiefly  in  tales 

othersi,  formed  but  a  feeble  minority.    A  new  and  legends,  and  the  last  in  light  and  playful 

and  fertile  period  began  about  the  close  of  the  songs,  whose  subjects  are  love,  liberty,  indepen* 

last  century,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  des-  dence,  nature,  and  all  that  can  touch  the  heart 

potic  measures  of  Joseph  IL  (1780-'90)  for  the  or  inspire  imagination.   Fictitious  literature  was 

Germanization  of  the  country,  which  caused  a  chiefly  cultivated,  if  not  created,  by  Jdsika, 

lively  and  general  reaction.    Societies  for  the  whose  historical  novels,  ^' Abafi,*'  ^^  The  Last  of 

cultivation  of  the  national  tongue  were  formed,  the  Bdthoris^*  ( UtoU6  Bdthory)^  *^  The  Bohe- 

literary,  political,  and  scientific  periodicals  start-  mians  in  Hungary^'  {Csehek  Jlagyarortzdgban), 

ed,  national  theatres  established,  and  various  &c^  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 

linguistic  theories  developed.    This  movement,  development  of  Hungarian  prose  after  Eazinczy. 

being  identical  with  the  general  regeneration  Smaller  though  not  inferior  works  were  written 

of  the  nation,  and  enthusiastically  promoted  by  by  Peter  Yi^da.    In  many  respects  both  were 

the  foremost  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  coun-  surpassed  by  £6tvds,  whose  ^^  Carthusian"  {A 

try,  became  triumphant  over  all  foreign  ele-  earthatm),  a  philosophical  romance,  ^^Yillage 

ments  af^er  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen-  Notary"  (Afalu  jegyzSje)^  an  admirable  picture 

tury,  about  the  beginning  of  which  Francis  of  recent  political  life  in  Hungary,  and  *^  Hun- 

Kazinczy,  the  great  reformer«of  the  language  gary  in  1614"  (Jfagyaromdg  1514^^),  a  his- 

after  Kevay,  and  the  popular  poet  Csokonai,  torical  novel,  place  him  among  the  most  eminent 

appear  as  the  foremost  in  literature.    The  poets  writers  of  his  age.    Kuthy  is  often  eminent  in 

Dayka,  Yerseghy,  and  Yirag,  and  the  novelist  pictures  of  nature,  and  Igifttins  Nagy  in  cari« 

Dugonics,  were  their  contemporaries.    The  ly-  caturing  characters  ;  both  produced  imitations 

rical  **  Loves  of  Himfy*'  {Himfy  tzerelmei)^  by  of  Sue's  "  MysteHes,"  taken  from  Hungarian 

Alexander  Kisfaludy  (1801),  were  received  witii  life,  but  disfigured  by  unnatural  exaggerations, 

general  admiration,  and  were  followed  by  his  Kem6ny  and  Jokai  belong  also  to  a  more  recent 

*'  Tales"  (Regek)  and  other  poems.    Berzsenyi  period.    The  principal  dramatic  authors  beside 

wrote  glowing  odes  in  Roman  metre.    The  Kisfaludy  and  YdrOsmarty  were  Katona  {Bdnk 

poets  Andrew  Horvath,  Dobrentei,  Yitkovics,  Bdn\  Laurentius  Toth,  Garay,  SzigligetL  who 

Kis,  and  Paul  Szemere,  belong  both  to  the  pe-  is  eminent  in  popular  plays,  Gdl  (^^  The  Isotary 

riod  of  regeneration  and  to  the  golden  age  of  of  Peleske"),  I.  Nagy,  £meric  Yahot,   Pad 

Hungarian  literature,  which  embraces  the  80  Kovacs,  and  Czako.    Travels  were  written  br 

years    preceding  the    revolution  of   1848-'9.  Belenyei  (America),  Csaszdr  (Italj) ;  Barthol- 

This  period  opens  with  the  simultaneous  activ-  omew  Szemere,  Irinyi,  L.  Toth,  and  Gorove 

ity  of  5  classical  writers,  Charles  Kisfaludy,  (western  Europe);   Mehes  (Switzerland),  Jer- 

the  brother  of  Alexander,  Kolcsey,  Fay,  Ozu-  ney  (south-eastern  Europe),  and  Reguly  (north- 

czor,  and  YOrosmarty,  of  whom  only  the  last  8  em  Russia),  the  work  of  Szemere  being  one 

survived  it.    Kisfaludy  may  be  regarded  as  the  of  the  most  remarkable    productions  of  the 

creatorof  the  Hungarian  drama  by  his  tragedies^  period;   political  works  by   Szech^nyi,   Wes- 

and  still  more  by  his  really  national  comedies,  sel^nyi,  Kossuth,  Eotvos,  Szalay,  B.  Szemere, 

some  of  which  are  as  yet  unsurpassed.    Kol-  and  others ;  the  best  histories  by  M.  Horv^, 

csey's  lyrical  poenos,  ballads, imd  prose  writings,  Peczely,  and  Jdszay  (Hungary),  Bi\jza  (ancient 

including  orations,  are  distinguished  by  a  spirit  world),  and  Toldy  (national  literature) ;  philo- 

of  ardent  patriotism  and  philosophical  philan-  sophical  treatises  by  Szontdgh,  Mdrki,  Gregns, 

thropy,  as  well  as  by  a  rare  precision  and  bar-  and  others ;  the  best  statistical  works  by  F^nyes^ 

mony  of  diction.    Fiy's  ^*  Fables"  (Mesek)  are  Yallas,  and  Kdvdry.    Natural  sciences,  theology, 

excellent  specimens  of  that  kind  of  poetiy,  in  languages,  and  antiquities  also  found  numerous 

the  manner  of  Leasing.    Gzoczor,  distingnirfied  representatives.    The  best  granwnsticsl  and  kz- 
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kographioal  works  on  the  natioiud  langoaffo  fored  to  the  stomftbh,  bnt  indicating  the  wants 

were  written  bj  Czaozor,  Fogarassj,  and  Bloch.  of  the  sjstem  at  large ;  impelling  ns  to  sopplj 

The  beaotifal  songs  of  the  people  were  published  the  waste  of  the  tissaes  consequent  on  all  tiUu 

In  yarions  collections,  among  others  by  Erd^l ji ;  acts,  and  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 

miscellaneons    writings  by   Polszky,  Lnkdcs,  animal  Amotions  from  exercise,  &c.    If  the  de- 

Frankenbnrg,  Gabriel  Kazinc27,  Gondol,  Berecz,  sire  cannot  be  gratified,  or  if  absent  from  dis- 

Pomp^ry,  Amelia  Bezer6dy,  Theresa  Karacs,  ease,  the  phenomena  of  inanition  or  of  starva- 

and  others.     Of  translators  we  will  mention  tion  are  induced,  with  a  diminution  of  the  bulk 

only  Szab6,  who  publL^ed  an  admirable  metri-  of  nearly  all  the  tissues  and  proportionate  weak- 

cal  Tersion  of  Homer.    During  the  revolution  ness.    Hunger  Ib  greatest  in  the  young  and 

of  1848-^9  the  muses  were  silent,  excepting  only  growing  state,  and  least  in  old  age,  when 

tiie  stirring  songs  of  war.  The  battie  neld  closed  the  vital  operations  are   deficient   in  activ- 

many  a  glorious  career,  as  in  the  case  of  Pet^fi,  itj.    It  vanes  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  be 

and  destroyed  many  an  incipient  genius,  as  in  generated  in  the  body ;  external  cold  increases 

that  of  the  eloquent  Yasv^    Af^  the  close  hunger,  while  heat  diminishes  it ;  hence  the 

of  the  war  the  dungeon,  the  scalfold,  and  exile  voracious  appetite  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  the 

doomed  the  most  giited  of  the  nation  to  silence,  general  use  of  stimulating  condiments  in  the 

The  last  12  years  are  therefore  in  a  literary  tropics;  it  is  also  increased  by  any  unusnal 

respect  £Eur  behind  the  preceding  period,  althougn  dram  upon  the  system,  as  in  profuse  suppura- 

the  unabated  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  tion,  lactation,  and  diabetes,  in  the  lost  of  which 

preservation  of  their  only  remaming  national  especially   hunger   is   almost   insatiable.     In 

treasure,  the  language,  has  given  rise  to  a  large  health,  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  a  very  good  in- 

nomber  of  productions  of  different  degrees  of  dication  of  the  demands  of  the  system  for  food, 

merit.    8ome  of  them,  mostiy  belonging  to  the  and  it  becomes  the  stimulant  to  mental  opera- 

aorviving  representatives  of  the  preceding  period,  tions,  automatic  in  infancy,  bnt  directed  by  in- 

axe  wortny  of  their  great  popularity.    In  poet-  telligonce  in  the  adult,  which  have  for  their 

ry  the  imitators  of  Petofi  nave  been  numerous,  object  the  gratification  of  the  desire.    Hunger 

Among  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the  depends  rawer  upon  the  demand  of  the  system 

last  12  years  are  the  poems  of  Tompa,  Arany,  for  aliment  than  upon  the  state  of  emptiness  of 

Bdrossy,  Lisznyai,  L^vai,  Gyulai,  Nicholas  Sze-  the  stomach.    The  sense  of  hunger  may  be, 

mere,  Szdsz,  Jumbor  (Iliador),  Stlkci,  Szelestei,  however  immediately  dependent  on  some  con- 

Bozzai,  Losonczy,  Sz^kely,  and  others ;  the  nov«  dition  of  the  stomach ;  it  is  well  known  that 

els  of  Kem6ny,  J6sika,  J6kai,  Piilfy,  Gyulai,  and  the  swallowing  of  indigestible  and  non-nntri- 

B6rczy ;  the  humorous  writings  of  Bemdt  and  tious   substances  will   temporarily  relieve  it 

Radakovics  (Yas  Gereben) ;  the  historical  works  The  wants  of  the  general  system  in  this  respect 

of  Szalay,  Joseph  Teleky,  Jaszay,  Toldy,  Csen-  are  probably  communicated  to  the  sensorium 

gery,  Pcdugyai,  Meszdros,  Fejer,  llunfalvy,  &o. ;  by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  to  the  stomach 

tiie  political  writings  of  Eotvos  and  Kem6ny ;  by  the  sympathetic ;   through  the  latter  the 

the  translations  of  Stephen  and  Charles  Szab6,  capillary  circulation  and  the  gastric  secretion 

Hunfalvy,Csengery,frinyi,  Szusz,  and  Sfikei;  the  ore  excited,  the  latter  relieving  the  former, 

travels  of  Andrassy  (India),  Nendtwich  ( Amer-  which  is  believed  by  Carpenter  to  be  the  proii- 

ica),  Podmauiczky  (northern  £nrope),  Magyar  mate  cause  of  hunger  by  its  action  on  the  ner- 

(southern  Africa),  &c. ;  the  dramas  of  Szigligeti  vous  centres ;  the  act  of  secretion  unloads  the 

and  others.    Journalism  and  oratory,  both  of  vessels,  and  relieves  the  hunger  for  the  time,  but 

which  had  attained  their  highest  development  if  the  food  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  sys- 

during  the  later  period  of  Kossuth's  agitation,  tem,  the  feeling  of  hunger  returns  with  incrcas- 

have  comparatively  suffered  the  most  noticeable  ed  intensity.    On  the  other  hand,  mere  cmpti- 

decay  through  the  complete  extinction  of  the  ness  of  the  stomach  does  not  produce  hunger, 

liberty  of  the  press  and  speech,  after  the  revo-  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  an  ample  supply 

Intion.    This  sketch,  which   includes  various  of  food  passes  entirely  from  the  stomach  hours 

Magyar  productions  of  the  Transylvanian  press,  before  this  sensation  is  felt,  and  that  in  disease 

excludes  all  more  modem  non-Magyar  literary  there  may  be  no  desire  for  food  for  many  days 

productionsof  Hungary  belonging  to  the  Slavic,  with  total  abstinence  from  it.    The  stomach 

German,  Wollachian,  or  other   literatures,  as  may  be  full  of  food,  and,  if  the  products  of 

well  as  those  of  the  Hungarian  exiles  (Mr.  and  digestion  cannot  pass  from  it  because  of  pyloric 

Mrs.  Pulszky,  Ludvigh,  Szarvady,  &c.)  in  fur-  or  other  obstruction,  the  sense  of  hunger  is  not 

eign  languages. — Among  the  principal  works  on  appeased  ;  moreover,  hunger  may  1>o  relieved 

Hungaron  history  (in  various  languages)  are  by  the  injection  of  ahmentary  fluids  into  the 

tiiose  of  Ikl,  Pray,  Gebhardi,  Katona,  Fessler,  large  intestine,  in  cases  where  the  stomach  can- 

Engcl,  Miylatli,  Horvdth,  P6czely,  Toldy,  A.  de  not  receive  or  retain  food. 

G6rando,  and  Szalay ;  on  the  last  revolution,  the  HUNS  (Tjit  Uunni)^  a  people  of  northern 

memoirs  or  sketches  of  Klapka,  GOrgey,  Czecz,  Asia  who  in  the  6Ui  century  invaded  and  con- 

fizemcre,  Sclilosinger,  Horn,  Szabad,  and  Irunyi  <juered  a  great  part  of  Europe.    Of  their  origin 

and  Chassin.  litUo  is  known  with  certainty.  Under  the  name 

HUNGER,  the  sensation  by  which  the  neces-  of  Chuui  (hey  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 

ritj  for  food  is  made  known  to  the  qntem,  re-  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  early  as  the  2d 
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oentarj.    According  to  the  theory  of  Be  Qui-  pretematnral  powers  as  well  as  of  the  malignant 

gnes  in  his  EiUoire  da  Huns,  a  theory  now  temper  of  their  parents." — SeeEistoiregen&raU 

not  entertained,  however,  by  competent  criUos,  des  nutUy  Turc$,  Mogols  et  autres  Tartaret  00- 

the  Hans  were  a  Tartar  nation,  the  Uioong-non,  eidetUauXy  by  Joseph  de  Qnignes  (6  toIs.  4to.f 

whose  original  country  was  the  region  imme-  Paris,  1756-'8). 

diately  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  HUNT,  a  N.  K  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  trib- 

was  built  to  protect  that  empire  against  their  ntaries  of  Red  and  Sabine  rivers;  area,  935  sq. 

incursions.    For  several  ages  they  carried  on  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  4,9^,  of  whom  859  were 

successful  wars  against  the  Chinese  emperors,  slaves.    It  has  a  rolling  and  in  some  places  hiUy 

who  were  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute  in  surface,  and  is  well  wooded  with  oak,  elm,  ash, 

order  to  purchase  a  precarious  peace.    Their  and  other  timber.    The  soil  is  black  and  very 

power  w&s  at  length  broken  by  the  arms  of  the  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  19,620 

emperor  Vonti  and  by  their  own  dissensions,  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  4,028  of  sweet  potatoes, 

and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  8,420  lbs.  of  butter.    Wheat  is  now  suceew- 

the  xmconqucrcd  remnant  of  the  nation  aban-  fully  cultivated.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1858, 

doned  their  country  and  marched  westward  in  $498,075.    Capital,  Greenville, 

search  of  a  new  home.    The  course  of  their  HUNT,  Fbbemai^,  an  American  author  and 

emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  limits  journalist,  born  in  Quinoy,  Mass.,  in  1804,  died 

of  Uie  Chinese  monarchy  into  the  region  wa-  in  New  York,  March  2,  1858.    He  commenced 

tered  by  the  Oxus.    One  division  established  his  literary  career  in  Boston,  where  he  estab- 

themselves  in  the  fertile  and  extensive  plains  lished  the  *^  Ladies'  Magazine,'^  the  "  Weekly 

on  the  £.  side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  in  time  Traveller,''  and  the  '^Juvenile  Miscellany,"  and 

their  manners  became  softened  and  their  feat-  in  1880  published  *^  Anecdotes  and  Sketches 

ures  changed  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  illustrative  of  Female  Character,  Original  and 

by  mixture  with  the  nations  around  them,  so  Selected  "  (2  vols.  12mo.).    Removing  in  1881 

that  they  became  known  as  white  Huns.    The  to  New  York,  he  established  there  a  periodical 

main  body  of  the  nation  advanced  toward  the  entitled  the  "  Traveller,"  which  was  the  vehide 

north-west,  and  established  themselves  for  a  for  the  publication  of  many  interesting  sketches 

while  in  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.    In  by  himself,  a  series  of  which  subsequently  ap- 

the  3d  century  they  crossed  the  Volga  with  peared  under  the  title  of  "Letters  about  the 

their  flocks  and  herds  and  families,  and  invaded  Hudson  and  its  Vicinity."    In  July,  1839,  ap- 

the  territory  of  the  Alani,  a  barbarous  nation,  peared  the  first  number  o^  the  ^^  Merchants' 

whom  they  conquered  and  amalgamated  with  Magazine,"  a  monthly  magazine  which  he  (nt- 

themselvcs.     The  united  nations  pressed  on-  ganized  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  mercantile 

ward,  and  attacked  the  Goths  in  376  B.  C.  The  classes,  and  of  which  he  remained  proprietor  and 

Goths  were  defeated,  their  king  Hermanric  put  conductor  until  his  death.    From  the  outset  it 

to  death,  and  the  Gothic  nation  driven  to  seek  was  conducted  with  ability,  and  the  88  volumes 

an  asylum  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  em-  edited  by  him  constitute  a  valuable  repository 

pire.    The  Huns  established  themselves  on  the  of  commercial,  agricultural,  and  other  statistics, 

banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  and  in  Pan-  In  1845  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the 

nonia.   They  soon  became  involved  in  war  with  "Library  of  Commerce,"  and  in  1856-'7  the 

the  Romans,  and  in  the  5th  century  under  the  "  Lives  of  American  Merchants"  (2  vols.  8vo.). 

leadership  ut*  Attila  attaine<l  to  a  high  degree  His  last  work  was  entitled  "Wealth  and  WorUi, 

of  power  and  empire.    (See  Attila.)    Their  a  collection  of  Morals,  Maxims,  and  Miscellanies 

dominion  fell  to   pieces  after  the    death  of  for  Merchants." 

Attila  (453),  and  the  people  themselves  were  HUNT,  Henby,  an  English  radical  politician, 
lost  and  swallowed  up  in  fresh  invasions  of  bom  in  Upavon,  Wiltshire,  Nov.  6, 1773,  died 
barbarians  from  the  north  and  east.  Accord-  in  Alresford,  Hants,  Feb.  12,  1885.  He  was  a 
ing  to  some  writers,  the  Huns  were  a  tribe  of  wealthy  farmer,  and  in  early  life  was  noted  for 
Finnish  stock,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Hnnga-  extreme  loyalty,  having  in  1801,  during  the 
rians  or  Magyars.  They  are  described  by  the  alarm  at  the  projected  R-enoh  invasion,  offered 
Roman  writers  as  hideous  in  appearance,  with  to  place  his  property,  valued  at  £2Q,000,  at  the 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  disposal  of  government.  He  subsequently  re* 
eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  head.  "  A  fabulous  tired  in  disgust  from  the  Everly  troop  of  yeo- 
origin  was  assigned  to  them,"  says  Gibbon,  manry  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  volunteer 
^^  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners :  that  the  their  services  out  of  the  county,  and  joined  the 
witches  of  Scy  thia,  w^ho  for  their  foul  and  dead-  Marlborough  troop.  Having  challenged  bis 
ly  practices  had  been  driven  from  society,  had  commander,  Lord  Bruce,  he  was  tried  and  sen- 
copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits;  tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  and  to  be  imprb- 
and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of  this  oned  for  6  weeks  in  the  king's  bench.  During 
execrable  conjunction.  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror  his  confinement  he  was  visit^  by  several  prom- 
and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  inent  reformers,  under  whose  influence  he  be- 
credulous  terror  of  the  Goths ;  but,  while  it  came  a  fearless  champion  of  the  most  radical 
gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear,  section  of  the  party,  and  the  political  associate 
since  the  posterity  of  demons  and  witches  of  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  Home  Tooke,  and  WU- 
might  be  supposed  to  inherit  some  share  of  the  Ham  Cobbett    For  many  years  he  attempted  to 
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kographioal  works  on  the  natioiud  laiiRiAee  fored  to  the  stomach,  but  indicating  the  wants 

were  written  by  Czoozor,  Fogarassj,  and  Bloch.  of  the  sjstem  at  large ;  impelling  ns  to  sopplj 

The  beaotifal  songs  of  the  people  were  published  the  waste  of  the  tissues  consequent  on  all  TU4d 

In  yarious  collections,  among  others  by  Erd^lyi ;  acts,  and  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 

miscellaneous    writings  by   Pulszky,  LukAcs,  animal  fhnotions  from  exercise,  &c    If  the  de- 

Frankenbnrg, Gabriel Kazinc27jGondol,Berecz,  sire  cannot  be  gratified,  or  if  absent  from  dis- 

Pomp^ry,  Amelia  Bexer^dy,  Theresa  Karacs,  ease,  the  phenomena  of  inanition  or  of  starva- 

and  others.     Of  translators  we  will  mention  tion  are  induced,  with  a  diminution  of  the  bulk 

only  Szab6,  who  pablL^ed  an  admirable  metri-  of  nearly  all  the  tissues  and  proportionate  weak- 

cal  version  of  Homer.    During  the  reyolution  ness.    Hunger  is  greatest  in  the  young  and 

of  1848-'9  the  muses  were  silent,  excepting  ODly  growing  state,  aud  least  in  old  age,  when 

bestirring  songs  of  war.  The  battie  neld  closed  the  vital  operations  are   deficient   in  activ- 

many  a  glorious  career,  as  in  the  case  of  Pet^  itj.    It  vanes  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  be 

and  destroyed  many  an  incipient  genius,  as  in  generated  in  the  body ;  external  cold  increases 

that  of  the  eloquent  Yasv^    After  the  dose  hunger,  while  heat  diminishes  it ;  hence  tiie 

of  tiie  war  the  dungeon,  the  scalfold,  and  exile  voracious  appetite  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  the 

doomed  the  most  giited  of  the  nation  to  mlence.  general  use  of  stimulating  condiments  in  the 

The  last  12  years  are  therefore  in  a  literary  tropics;  it  is  also  increased  by  any  nnusnal 

respect  far  behind  the  preceding  period,  although  dnunupon  the  system,  as  in  profuse  suppnra- 

the  unabated  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  tion,  lactation,  and  diabetes,  in  the  lost  of  which 

preservation  of  their  only  remaming  national  eqiecially   hunger   is   almost   insatiable.     In 

treasure,  the  language,  has  ffiven  rise  to  a  large  heialth,  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  a  very  good  in- 

nomber  of  productions  of  different  degrees  of  dication  of  the  demands  of  the  system  for  food, 

merit    8ome  of  them,  mostiy  belonging  to  the  and  it  becomes  the  stimulant  to  mental  opcra- 

aorviving  representatives  of  the  preceding  period,  tions,  automatic  in  infancy,  but  directed  by  in- 

axe  worthy  of  their  great  popularity.    In  poet-  teUigence  in  the  adult,  which  have  for  their 

ry  the  imitators  of  Petofi  nave  been  numerous,  object  the  gratification  of  the  desire.    Hunger 

Among  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the  depends  rawer  upon  the  demand  of  the  system 

last  12  years  are  the  poems  of  Tompa,  Arany,  for  aliment  than  upon  the  state  of  emptiness  of 

Bdrossy,  Liszny^,  L^vai,  Gyulai,  Nicholas  Sze-  the  stomach.    The  sense  of  hunger  may  be, 

mere,  SzjkaZj  Jumbor  (Iliador),  SQkei,  Szelestei,  however,  immediately  dependent  on  some  con- 

Bozzai,  Losonczy,  Sz^kely,  and  others ;  the  nov«  dition  of  the  stomach ;  it  is  well  known  that 

els  of  Kem6ny,  Josika,  J6kai^  ^^^Ji  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^®  swallowing  of  indigestible  and  non-nntri- 

B6rczy ;  the  humorous  writmgs  of  Bemdt  and  tious   substances  wiU  temporarily  relieve  it 

Radakovies  (Yas  Gereben) ;  the  historical  works  The  wants  of  the  general  system  in  this  respect 

fk  Szalay,  Joseph  Teleky,  Jdszay,  Toldy,  Csen-  are  probably  communicated  to  the  sensorium 

gery,  PaJagyai,  M^^szdros,  Fejer,  llnnfalvy,  &c. ;  by  the  pnoumogastric  nerves  and  to  the  stomach 

tiie  politick  writings  of  EotvOs  and  Eem6ny ;  by  the  sympathetic ;   through  the  latter  the 

the  translations  of  Stephen  and  Charles  Bzab6,  capillary  circulation  and  the  gastric  secretion 

Hunfalvy,Csengery,frinyi,Szusz,andSQkei;  the  are  excited,  the  latter  relieving  the  former, 

travels  of  Andrassy  (India),  Nendtwich  ( Amer-  which  is  believed  by  Carpenter  to  bo  the  proii- 

ica),  Podmaniczky  (northern  Europe),  Magyar  mate  cause  of  hunger  by  its  action  on  the  ner- 

(southem  Africa),  &c. ;  the  dramas  of  Szigligeti  vons  centres ;  the  act  of  secretion  unloads  the 

and  others.    Journalism  and  oratory,  both  of  vessels,  and  relieves  the  hunger  for  the  time,  but 

which  had  attained  their  highest  development  if  the  food  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  sys- 

dnring  the  later  period  of  Kossuth^s  agitation,  tem,  the  feeling  of  hunger  returns  with  increas- 

have  comparatively  suffered  the  most  noticeable  ed  intensity.    On  the  other  hand,  mere  cmpti- 

decay  through  the  complete  extinction  of  the  ness  of  the  stomach  does  not  prodaco  hunger, 

liberty  of  the  press  and  speech,  after  the  revo-  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  an  ample  supply 

Intion.    This  sketch,  which   includes  various  of  food  passes  entirely  from  the  stomach  hours 

Magyar  productions  of  the  Transylvanian  press,  before  this  sensation  is  felt,  and  that  in  disease 

exdudes  all  more  modem  non-Magyar  literary  there  may  be  no  desire  for  food  for  many  days 

productionsofHungary  belonging  to  the  Slavic,  with  total  abstinence  from  it.    The  stomach 

German,  Wallachian,  or  other  hteratures,  as  may  be  full  of  food,  and,  if  the  products  of 

well  OS  those  of  the  Hungarian  exiles  (Mr.  and  digestion  cannot  pass  from  it  because  of  pyloric 

Mrs.  Pulszky,  Ludvigh,  tizarvady,  &c.)  in  for*  or  other  obstruction,  the  sense  of  hunger  is  not 

eign  languages. — Among  the  principal  works  on  appeased  ;  moreover,  hunger  may  1>o  relieved 

Hungaran  history  (in  various  languages)  are  by  the  injection  of  alimentary  fluids  into  the 

those  of  I^I,  Pray,  Gebhardi,  Katona,  Fcssler,  large  intestine,  in  cases  where  the  stomach  can- 

Engcl,  Miylttth,  llorvdth,  P6c2ely,  Toldy,  A.  de  not  receive  or  retain  food. 

G^rando,  aud  Szalay ;  on  the  last  revolution,  the  HUNS  (T^at.  Hunni),  a  people  of  northern 

memoirs  or  sketches  of  Klapka,  GOrgey,  Czecz,  Asia  who  in  the  6th  century  invadt»<l  and  con- 

fizemere,  Schlosingcr,  Horn,  Szabad,  and  Iranyi  (|nere<l  a  great  port  of  Europe.    Of  their  origin 

and  Chossin.  little  is  known  with  certainty.  Under  the  name 

HUNGER,  the  sensation  by  which  the  neces-  of  Chuni  (hey  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 

ritj  for  food  is  made  Imown  to  the  qrstemi  re-  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  early  as  the  2d 
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oentarj.    According  to  the  theory  of  De  Oni-  preternatural  powers  as  well  as  of  the  malignant 

gnes  in  his  HiUoire  da  ffuns,  a  theory  now  temper  of  their  parents.** — SeQEi$toiregener€U4 

not  entertained,  however,  hj  competent  critics,  des  nuns,  Tura^  Mogols  et  autra  T(»rtairei  00- 

the  Hans  were  a  Tartar  nation,  the  Hioung-non,  ddentaux^  by  Joseph  de  Qoignes  (6  t<^  4to.y 

whose  original  country  was  the  region  imme-  Paris,  1756-*8). 

diately  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  HUNT,  a  N.  K  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  trib- 

was  built  to  protect  that  empire  against  their  ntaries  of  Red  and  Sabine  rivers;  area,  936  sq. 

incursions.    For  several  ages  they  carried  on  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  4,963,  of  whom  859  were 

successful  wars  against  the  Chinese  emperors,  slaves.    It  has  a  rolling  and  in  some  places  hilly 

who  were  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute  in  surface,  and  is  well  wooded  with  oak,  elm,  ash, 

order  to  purchase  a  precarious  peace.    Their  and  other  timber.    The  soil  is  black  and  very 

power  w&s  at  length  broken  by  the  arms  of  the  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  19,620 

emperor  Vouti  and  by  their  own  dissensions,  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,023  of  sweet  potatoes, 

and  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  8,420  lbs.  of  butter.    Wheat  is  now  succees- 

the  xmconquered  remnant  of  the  nation  aban-  fully  cultivated.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1868, 

doned  their  country  and  marched  westward  in  $498,075.    Capital,  Greenville, 

search  of  a  new  home.    The  course  of  their  HUNT,  Fbbbman,  an  American  author  and 

emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  limits  journalist,  born  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1804,  died 

of  the  Chinese  monarchy  into  the  region  wa-  in  New  York,  March  2,  1858.    He  commenced 

tered  by  the  Oxus.    One  diWsion  established  his  literary  career  in  Boston,  where  he  estab- 

thcmselvcs  in  the  fertile  and  extensive  plains  lished  the  *'*'  Ladies^  Magonne,'*  the  "  Weekly 

on  the  R  side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  in  time  Traveller,"  and  the  '^Juvenile  Miscellany,''  and 

their  manners  became  softened  and  their  feat-  in  1830  published  *^  Anecdotes  and  Sketches 

ures  changed  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  illustrative  of  Female  Character,  Original  and 

by  mixture  with  the  nations  around  them,  so  Selected  "  (2  vols.  12mo.).    Removing  in  1831 

that  they  became  known  as  white  Huns.    The  to  New  York,  he  established  there  a  periodical 

main  body  of  the  nation  advanced  toward  the  entitled  the  *^  Traveller,"  which  was  the  vehicle 

north-west,  and  established  themselves  for  a  for  the  publication  of  many  interesting  sketches 

while  in  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.    In  by  himself,  a  series  of  which  subsequently  ap- 

the  3d  century  tliey  crossed  the  Volga  with  peared  under  the  title  of  "Letters  about  the 

their  fiocks  and  herds  and  families,  and  invaded  Hudson  and  its  Vicinity."    In  July,  1839,  ap- 

the  territory  of  the  Alani,  a  barbarous  nation,  peared  the  first  number  o^  the  *'*'  Merchants' 

w^hom  they  conquered  and  amalgamated  with  Magazine,"  a  monthly  magazine  which  he  (nt- 

themselves.     The  united  nations  pressed  on-  gamzed  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  mercantile 

ward,  and  attacked  the  Groths  in  376  B.  C.  The  classes,  and  of  which  he  remained  proprietor  and 

Goths  were  defeated,  their  king  Hermanric  put  conductor  until  his  death.    From  the  outset  it 

to  death,  and  the  Gothic  nation  driven  to  seek  was  conducted  with  ability,  and  the  38  volumes 

an  asylum  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  em-  edited  by  him  constitute  a  valuable  repository 

pire.    The  Huns  established  themselves  on  the  of  commercial,  agricultural,  and  other  statistics, 

banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  and  in  Pan-  In  1845  he  published  the  first  volnme  of  the 

nonia.  They  so<m  became  involved  in  war  with  "  Library  of  Commerce,"  and  in  1856-'7  the 

the  Romans,  and  in  the  5th  century  under  the  "  Lives  of  American  Merchants"  (2  vols.  8vo.). 

leadership  of  Attila  attained  to  a  high  degree  His  last  work  was  entitled  ^*  Wealth  and  Worth, 

of  power  and  empire.    (See  Attila.)    Their  a  collection  of  Morals,  Maxims,  and  Miscellanies 

dominion  fell  to   pieces  after  the    death  of  for  Merchants." 

Attila  (453),  and  the  people  themselves  were  HUNT,  Hknby,  an  English  radical  politician, 
lost  and  swallowed  up  in  fresh  invasions  of  bom  in  Upavon,  Wiltshire,  Nov.  6,  1773,  died 
barbarians  from  the  north  and  east.  Accord-  in  Alresford,  Hants,  Feb.  12,  1835.  He  was  ft 
ing  to  some  writers,  the  Huns  were  a  tribe  of  wealthy  farmer,  and  in  early  life  was  noted  fbr 
Finnish  stock,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Hunga-  extreme  loyalty,  having  in  1801,  during  the 
rians  or  Magyars.  They  are  described  by  Uie  alarm  at  the  projected  French  invasion,  offered 
Roman  writers  as  hideous  in  oppearance,  with  to  place  his  property,  valued  at  £2Q,000,  at  the 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  disposal  of  government.  He  subsequentiy  re* 
eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  head.  *^  A  fabulous  tired  in  disgust  from  the  Everly  troop  of  yeo- 
origin  was  assigned  to  them,"  says  Gibbon,  manry  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  volunteer 
^'  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners :  that  the  their  services  out  of  the  county,  and  joined  the 
witches  of  Scy  thia,  who  for  their  foul  and  dead-  Marlborough  troop.  Having  challenged  his 
ly  practices  had  been  driven  from  society,  had  commander.  Lord  Bruce,  he  was  tried  and  sen- 
copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits;  tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  and  to  be  impris- 
and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of  this  oned  for  6  weeks  in  the  king's  bench.  During 
execrable  conjunction.  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror  his  confinement  ho  was  visited  by  several  prom- 
and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  inent  reformers,  under  whose  influence  he  be- 
credulous  terror  of  the  Goths ;  but,  while  it  came  a  fearless  champion  of  the  most  radical 
gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear,  section  of  the  party,  and  the  political  associate 
since  the  posterity  of  demons  and  witches  of  8ir  Francis  Burdett,  Home  Tooke,  and  WU- 
might  be  supposed  to  inherit  some  share  of  the  liam  Gobbett    For  many  years  be  attempted  to 
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MOure  «  seat  in  (Mffliament,  oont^tting  unsao*  Bahed  in  1807  nnder  the  title  of  ^Oiideal  £•- 

oeaifoUy  Bristol,  Westminster,  and  Somerset-  aaya  on  the  Performances  at  the  London  Thei^ 

diire^  and  addressing  popular  meetings  in  the  tree"  (12mo^  London).    Leaving  the  war  offioe 

laige  manniaotoring  towns  and  in  ol^er  parts  in  IBOSj  he  established  in  conjunction  with  his 

of  the  kingdom.    In  Ang.  1819,  he  presided  brother  the  '^  Examiner,"  a  newspi^per,  which 

OTer  Uie  reform  meeting  in  Manchester,  which  uider  the  editorship  of  the  Hunts  attained 

fixr  alleged  illegalitj  was  dispersed  by  the  mill-  considerable  popularity  for  its  liberal  politics 

tary,  tt&r  11  persons  had  been  killed  and  up-  and  the  high  standard  of  its  literary  articles, 

ward  of  600  wounded ;  and  for  his  partidpation  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading  weekly 

in  this  afikir  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  was  journals  of  England*  At  that  period  of  tory  as- 

fixud  against  him.    Previous  to  the  trial  he  oendency,  the  boldness  with  which  the  editors 

was  honored  with  a  public  reception  in  London,  dtsoussed  pubKc  measures  did  not  fidl  to  subject 

at  which  it  is  said  a  greater  concourse  of  people  them  to  persecution,  and  on  three  several  oc- 

was  collected  than  had  ever  before  been  assem-  casions  the  ^^  Examiner"  was  prosecuted  lyy 

bled  in  England.    He  was  sentenced  to  2^  years'  government    On  the  first  occasion,  the  offence 

eonfinement  in  Ilchester  gaol,  and  after  his  re-  being  certain  reflections  on  the  rule  of  George 

lease  made  another  public  entry  into  London  on  HI.,  the  prosecution  was  abandoned ;  on  the 

KoT.  11, 1822.    In  1830  and  1881  he  was  re-  second,  for  an  article  against  the  practice  of 

turned  to  the  house  of  commons  from  Preston ;  flogging  in  the  navy,  the  Hunts  were  tried  be- 

bnt  failing  of  an  election  to  the  next  parliament,  fore  Lord  EUenborough,  but,  being  defended  bv 

be  made  the  tour  of  Engluid  in  a  handsome  Brougham,  were  acquitted ;  and  on  the  third, 

aoipage,  speaking  in  the  principal  towns,  and  for  calling  the  prince  regent  ^  an  Adonis  of  60," 
[bring  for  sale,  nnder  the  name  of  **  radical  they  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  each, 
eoffee,"  roasted  grains  of  wheat,  as  a  substitute  and  to  suffer  two  years*  imprisonment  firom 
Imt  the  heavily  taxed  coffee  of  the  West  and  Dec  9,  1812.  The  latter  penalty  was  endured 
East  Indies.  Subsequently  he  made  his  i^pear-  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  a  manner  which  converted 
aiioe  in  London  in  a  coach  drawn  by  white  punishment  into  a  pleasure.  By  his  own  taste 
horses,  from  which  he  sold  a  new  kind  of  black-  and  the  attentions  of  his  friends,  his  prison  cell 
ing  invented  by  himself.  He  died  of  a  stroke  was  transformed  into  an  elegant  apartment, 
ci  paralysis  while  on  one  of  his  progresses  adorned  with  bookcases,  bustfl,  and  flowera, 
through  the  kingdom.  and  so  far  deprived  of  its  original  appearance 
HUNT,  Jamss  Uenbt  Lkioh,  an  English  poet  that  Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no  other 
and  essayist,  bom  in  Southgate,  Middlesex,  Oct.  such  room  except  in  a  fairy  tale.  A  small  yard 
19, 1784,  died  there,  Aug.  28, 1859.  His  father,  upon  which  the  cell  opened  in  like  manner  he- 
ft West  Indian  by  birth,  married  an  American  came  a  garden  with  grass  plots,  flower  beds, 
lady,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  com-  and  shade  and  fruit  trees,  where  in  fine  weather 
menceraent  of  the  American  revolution  was  he  was  accustomed  to  read  and  write.  His 
established  in  that  city  in  the  practice  of  the  captivity  was  cheered  by  visits  from  Byron, 
law.  Having  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Moore,  Charles  Lamb,  Ilazlitt^  Shelley,  Keats, 
crown,  ho  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  and  others,  with  several  of  wJiom  ho  then  be- 
aettled  in  England,  where  he  took  orders,  and  camo  acquainted  for  the  first  time;  and  so 
for  some  time  officiated  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Leigh,  agreeable  did  his  life  prove  that  he  found  little 
the  nephew  of  the  duke  of  Chandos,  from  whom  reason  to  regret  having  rejected  the  offer  of  the 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  named.  Leigh  government  not  to  press  the  penalties  if  he 
Hunt  was  educated  at  Christ^s  hospital,  London,  would  engage  that  no  similar  articles  should 
where  he  remained  until  his  15th  year,  at  which  thereafter  appear  in  the  ''Examiner/'  Up<m 
time  he  was  first  deputy  Grecian.  As  this  po-  leaving  prison,  an  event  coniincmorated  by 
aUion,  however,  involved  the  necessity  of  de-  Keats  in  one  of  his  finest  sonnets,  he  published 
livering  a  speech  in  public,  and  of  entering  the  several  works  prepared  during  his  confinement, 
church,  he  left  the  school,  and  after  remaining  including  the  *'  Feast  of  the  PoeU*,^^  &c.  (8vo., 
tome  time  in  the  office  of  his  broUier,  who  was  London,  1814),  the  ''Descn^nt  of  Liberty,  a 
an  attorney,  procured  a  situation  in  the  war  Mask*^  (12nio.,  1815).  and  ^'Tho  Story  of 
office.  At  this  early  ago  he  was  a  prolific  writer  Rimini '' (8vo.,  1816),  his  longest  and  beit* 
of  versos,  a  collection  of  which  was  published  poem ;  and  ho  continued  as  before  to  conduct 
bv  his  father  in  1801  under  the  title  of  "  Juve-  the  *' Examiner."  In  1818  appeared  "  Foliage," 
ntlia,  or  a  Collection  of  Poems  written  between  a  melange  of  original  poems  and  translations 
the  Ages  of  12  and  16"  (12mo.,  London).  The  from  Homer,  Theocritus,  Bion,  6zc. ;  and  in  1819 
author  in  later  life  characterized  these  juvenile  he  started  the  ^*  Indicator,"  a  small  weekly  Jour- 
performances  as  ^^  a  heap  of  imitations,  all  but  nal  on  the  model  of  Addison\s  ''  Spectator," 
absolutely  worthless."  About  tliis  time  he  began  which  was  for  two  years  the  vehicle  of  some  of 
also  to  contribute  to  tho  periodicals,  and  subse-  his  most  characteristic  essays,  and  which  wasfol- 
qnent  to  18^»5  he  furnished  theatrical  criticisms  lowe<l  in  1822  by  tho  ^'  Indicator  and  Compan- 
and  literary  articles  to  the  *'  News,"  a  Sunday  ion  (Selections)"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  Ilis  reputation 
paper  establishe<l  in  that  year  by  his  brother  as  a  writer  of  prose  and  poetry  was  now  at  its 
John,  and  of  which  he  became  a  sort  of  co-editor,  height,  notwithstanding  tho  attacks  of  the  tory 
A  aalection  from  hit  theatrical  artidea  was  pub-  preaa  and  the  fierce  ridicule  directed  againat  the 
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school  of  poetry  of  which  his  *^  Rimini^'  was  an  ^*  Religion  of  the  Heart^'  (1858),  &c    In  addi^ 

exemplar,  and  which  was  sneeringlj  called  the  tion  to  these,  he  edited  ^*  Imagination  and  Fan- 

^^Oooknej  school."    Bat  his  pecuniary  resources  cy"  (8vo.,  1844)  and  "Wit  and  Humor**  (1846X 

had  heen  so  seriously  affected  hy  his  imprison-  containing  selections  from  the  English  poets ; 

ment  and  by  the  expenses  of  the  suits  brought  **  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mt  Hybla"  (1847);  ^*  A 

against  him,  that  he  gladly  accepted  an  invitar  Book  for  a  Comer**  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1849),  &0. ; 

tion  from  Byron  and  Shelley  to  visit  Pisa,  and  and  was  at  different  times  editor  of  the  ^  Tat- 
assist  them  in  conducting  the  "Liberal,**  a  jour-  ,  ler,**  the  "  London  Journal,**  &c.,  andacontrib* 

nal  intended  to  represent  ultra  liberal  opinions  utor  to  many  leading  reviews  and  magazines, 

in  literature  and  politics — a  literary  partnership  Among  his  numerous  translations-  may  be  men* 

Jeeringly  called  by  "Blackwood**  the  "holy  tioneHTaaao^BAminta^'Re^^BBaeeoinToscatM, 

alliance  of  Pisa.*'    He  arrived  in  Italy  in  June,  and  Boileau*s  Lutrin,    To  dramatic  literature 

1822,  and  within  a  few  days   after    meeting  he  has  furnished  editions  of  Oongreve,Wycherly. 

Shelley  witnessed  the  obsequies  of  his  friend  on  Yanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  of  Sheridim,  and  of 

the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Spezia.    Ho  subsequent-  Beaumont   and   Fletcher,   the  latter   pruned 

ly  resided  for  some  months  with  Byron,  but  the  of  all  passages  "  morally  objectionable.  *     He 

union,  without  the  cooperation  of  Shelley,  was  was  also  a  contributor  to  "  Household  Words,** 

not  of  a  kind  to  be  permanent    Byron*s  aris-  and  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death 

tocratic  friends  ridiculed  the  plebeian  oonnoc-  wrote  an  occasional  article  for  the  "  Spectator** 

tion  he  had  formed ;  the  journal  proved  unsuc-  newspaper.    His  rank  as  a  poet  was  established 

cessfhl,  and  the  poets  parted  with  feelings  any-  by  the  pnblication  of  "  Rimini,**  which  exhibits 

thing  but  friendly.    After  Byron*s  death  it  was  his  sparkling  and  lively  fancy,  the  affluence  of 

found  that  in  his  presentation  copy  of  "  Rimini**  his  imagination,  and  his  felicity  in  word  paints 

he  had  erased  the  words,  "  My  dear  Byron,**  ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  also  those  affecta- 

with  which  Hunt  had  commenced  the  dedica-  tions,  and  quaint,  far-fetched  conceits,  which 

tion,  and  had  written  on  the  opposite  margin :  characterize  all  his  poetry,  and  which  at  the  oat- 

"  Impudent  varlet.**    Hunt  continued  for  sev-  set  subjected  him  to  the  ridicule  of  tory  critioe. 

eral  years  to  reside  in  Italy  with  his  family,  and  His  models  were  clearly  Italian,  and  his  transli^ 

after  his  return  to  England  published  his  "  Re-  tions  from  the  Italian  poets  are  pronounced  by 

collections  of  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Con-  Miss  Mitford  "  some  of  the  very  best  sinoe 

temporaries,**  &c.  (4to.  and  2  vols.  8vo.,  1828),  Cowley.**    Many  of  the  qualities  of  his  poetry 

a  work  which  excited  severe  strictures  from  pervade  his  prose  writings,  and  his  collections 

Byron*s  friends,  who  accused  Hunt  of  ingrati-  of  essays  have  gained  a  wide  popularity  by  their 

tude,  although  the  latter  had  merely  given  vent  genial  and  colloquial  tone,  the  graceful  fancies 

to  his  disappointed  feelings  with  a  harshness  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  and  the  learn* 

which  he  subsequently  acknowledged  was  un-  ing,  taste,  and  refinement  which  they  revesL 

just     From  that  time  forward  his  life  was  Of  this  class  of  his  works  Hazlitt  says :  "Many 

steadily  devoted  to  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of  of  hb  effusions  in  the  *  Indicator*  show  that 

which  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  in-  he  inherits  more  of  the  spirit  of  Steele  thaa 

flnences  foreign  to  his  nature  and  poetical  tern-  any  man  of  his  time.**    As  a  political  writer 

perament,  and  to  experience  various  mutations  he  was  forcible,  just,  and  considerate,  and  in 

of  fortune.    He  was  not  of  that  practical  turn  the  expression  of  his  liberal  opinions  utterly 

which  would  have  fitted  him  to  battle  success-  without  fear.     During  the  last   year  of  hh 

fully  with  the  world,  and  until  1847,  when  he  life  he  was   collecting  a  complete  and  final 

received  from  the  crown  a  literary  pension  of  edition  of  his  poeticm  works,  of  which  the 

£200,  he  was  frequently  involved  in  pecuniary  greater  portion  received  a  fini^ing  touch  only 

difficulties.    Amid  all  kinds  of  reverses,  how-  a  month  previous  to  his  death.    In  the  United 

ever,  ho  preserved  his  cheerfulness  and  equa-  States,  where  his  works  are  well  known,  an  edi- 

nimity.    Among  his  remaining  literary  produc-  tion  of  his  poems,  collected  and  arranged  by 

tions  were:  a  prose  romance,  entitied  "Sir  himself,  appeared  in  Boston  in  1857  (2  vcm, 

Ralph  Esher**  (8  vols.,  1832);  "Captain  Sword  82mo.),  and  in  the  same  year  an  edition  of  his 

and  Captain  Pen**  (1839),  a  metrical  satire  de-  works  was  published  in  New  York  (4  vols, 

nonncing  war;    the    "Legend  of  Florence**  12mo.). — Thornton,  an  English  journalist,  eldest 

(1840),  a  play  produced  with  some  success  at  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London,  Sept.  10, 

Co  vent  Garden  theatre ;  the  "  Seer**  f  1840-*41),  1810.    He  was  educated  to  be  a  painter,  a  pro- 

a  collection  of  essays ;  the  "  Palfrey'*  (1842),  a  fession  which  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the 

love  story  in  rhyme ;  "  Stories  from  the  Italian  career  of  an  author.    Conmienoing  as  an  art 

Poets,  with  Lives  of  the  Writers**  (2  vols.,  1846),  critic,  he  was  subsequently  successively  employ- 

a  charming  collection  of  translations;  "Men,  ed  as  co-editor  on  several  provincial  new8p^>erS| 

Women,  and  Books**  (2  vols.,  1847),  a  selection  and  in  1840  established   himself  in  London, 

from  his  uncollected  prose  writings ;  the  "  Town**  where  he  has  since  been  permanentiy  connected 

(2  vols.,  1848),  which  with  the  "  Old  Court  Sub-  with  the    newspaper  press.      As    a   political 

urb*}  (2  vols.,  1855)  is  made  up  of  metropolitan  writer  he  has  been  an  earnest  supporter  of 

tradition  and  anecdote ;  his  "  Autobiography**  the  British  constitution,  and  an  advocate  of  an 

rs  vols.,  1850);  "Table  Talk,  with  Imaginary  extended  franchise.    With  the  exception  of  a 

Conversations  of  Pope  and  Swift**  (12m9^  1860) ;  few  pamphlets,  he  has  published  but  one  work 
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under  bis  own  name,  the  ^Foster  Brother"  (3  often  erroneously  attribated  to  the  chemists  last 
Tcds.  8to.,  1840),  8  historioal  romance  of  the  named,  who  were,  however,  led  by  Mr.  Hunt 
14th  centory.  He  has  recently  finished  for  the  some  2  or  8  years,  and  who  historically  are  his 
press  a  complete  edition  of  his  father^s  poetical  followers.  Mr.  Hnnt^s  philosophical  views  in 
works,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  latter  chemistry  and  physics  nave  ptaiDly  been  in* 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death.  flnenoed  by  the  stndy  of  Kant,  and  still  more  of 
HUNT,  Thomas  Bterry,  an  American  chem-  Hegel  aDd  Stallo.  This  may  be  seen  In  his 
ist,  mineralogist,  and  geologist,  bom  in  Nor-  « essays  on  **  Solution,"  *^01iemical  Changes," 
wioh,  Conn.,  Sept.  6,  1826.  His  early  education  and  *^  Atomic  Yolames,"  which  appeared  first 
was  obtained  at  the  academy  and  grammar  in  the  '^  American  .Journal,"  but  were  repub- 
sohool  of  his  native  town.  Ho  studied  for  a  lished  in  England  and  Germany.  In  these  he 
while  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession,  attacks  the  long  established  atomic  h}'pothesi8 
but  was  subsequently  induced  to  devote  himself  and  all  its  consequences,  and  asserts  that  chemi- 
to  chemistry,  and  accordingly  in  1845  became  a  oal  union  is  interpenetration,  or  rather  identifies • 
wivate  student  with  Prof.  J3.  Silliman,  jr.,  in  tion.  His  researches  upon  the  atomic  volume 
I  ale  college,  where  also  he  was  subsequently  of  liquids  and  solids  were  a  remarkable  antici- 
chemical  assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman  senior,  pation  of  those  of  Dnmas;  while  by  his  views 
Daring  his  medical  studies  in  Norwich,  being  on  the  polymerism  of  mineral  species  he  has 
unprovided  with  sny  means  for  the  pursuit  of  opened  a  new  and  as  yet  unexplored  field  for 
ehemical  research  beyond  the  humble  resources  mineralogy.  These  philosophical  studies  have 
of  8  country  apothecary^s  shop,  he  undertook  however  been  only  incidental  to  Mr.  Hunt's 
tiie  analysis  of  monazite,  a  very  rare  mineral  more  serious  labors  of  research  in  chemical 
iband  there,  and  of  an  intricate  constitution,  mineralogy  and  chemical  geology.  These  re- 
eootainingmetalliooxides  then  almost  unknown,  searches,  still  in  progress,  on  the  sedimentary 
nils  difficult  problem  he  so  far  mastered  as  to  rocks  of  Canada  and  her  mineral  waters,  have 
make  known  the  composition  of  the  mineral  already  contributed  essentially  toward  obtaining 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  After  two  years^  study  more  just  views  of  chemical  geology,  and  a  more 
in  the  Yale  laboratory  he  was  ofiercd  by  the  rational  theory  of  rock  metamorpnism,  while 
late  Prof.  James  F.  W.  Johnston  the  post  of  serving  to  elucidate  the  rocks  of  Canada  in  aid 
ehemical  assistant  in  his  then  newly  established  of  the  researches  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan  in  the  strati- 
aohool  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Edinburgh ;  graphical  geology  of  that  country.  Thus  the 
Imt  he  declined  this  overture  in  order  to  accept  analyses  and  chemical  researches  of  Mr,  Hunt 
the  post  of  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  have  demonstrated  that  the  wide- spread  altera- 
geological  commission  for  the  survey  of  Canada,  tion  and  crystallization  of  the  sedimentary  rocks^ 
stiU  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  constituting  what  is  known  as  normal  metamor- 
X.  Logan.  He  had  been  previously  named  also  phism,  have  been  produced  by  the  intervention 
to  the  same  post  in  the  geological  survey  of  of  .alkaline  waters,  and  his  conclusions  were 
Vermont,  then  in  progress,  which  he  declined,  speedily  confirmed  by  the  recent  experiments 
His  labors  in  the  Canadian  survey  have  con-  of  Daubrec.  In  some  of  his  more  recent  papers 
tributed  greatly  to  advance  our  knowledge  both  Mr.  Hunt  has  discussed  the  theory  of  igneous 
of  the  scientific  and  economical  geology  of  Can-  rocks  and  of  volcanic  phenomena  from  a  new 
ada.  His  earlier  studies  were  especially  directed  point  of  view,  and  has  in  a  foroiblo  manner  re- 
to  organic  chemistry,  then  assuming  shape  from  vived  the  almost  forgotten  views  of  Herschel 
the  labors  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  Ger-  and  Keferstein,  who  place  the  seat  and  source 
bardt.  It  was  as  the  reviewer,  interpreter,  and  of  all  these  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
eritic  of  these  chemists  that  Mr.  Hunt  first  be-  earth's  crust.  He  undertakes  to  show  tliat  the 
eame  known.  Boldly  attacking  the  views  of  chemical  reactions  established  in  these  sedi- 
tbe  rival  schools  of  Giessen  and  Montpellier,  he  ments  by  the  oscending  heat  of  the  earth's 
developed  from  the  germs  contained  in  some  of  nucleus  will  explain  all  volcanic  and  Plutonic 
the  papers  of  Laurent  a  system  which  may  be  phenomena.  lie  has  further  discussed  the 
iaid  to  be  essentially  his  own.  In  this  system  chemical  conditions  of  a  cooling  globe  such  as 
he  deduces  all  chemical  compounds,  organic  and  the  primal  earth  is  assumed  to  have  been,  and 
inorganic,  from  simple  types,  which  were  repre-  essays  to  show  how  the  present  ehemical  condi- 
sented  by  one  or  more  atoms  of  water  or  by-  tions  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  solid 
drogen.  These  bold  views  he  maintained  at  rocks  have  been  produced  by  the  slow  operation 
first  single-handed  in  a  series  of  papers  which  of  natural  causes.  In  his  lately  published  re- 
appeared in  successive  volumes  of  the  "  Amer-  searches  on  the  formation  of  pypsum  and  mag- 
ioan  Journal  of  Science"  from  1848  to  1851 ;  nesian  rocks  (**  Journal  of  Science,"  [2]  xxviii.) 
hot  they  were  at  length  accepted  by  Williamson  he  has,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  most  im- 
aad  Hrodie  in  England,  by  Wurtz  in  Paris,  and  portant  reactions  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magne- 
•I  last  by  Gerhardt  himself.  This  happy  eon-  sia,  been  able  to  resolve  in  a  rational  way  the 
oeption  of  Mr.  Hunt  will  rank  in  the  history  of  hitherto  knotty  problem  of  the  formation  of 
tlie  science  with  the  compound  radical  theory  these  rocks,  and  refute  the  ordinary  hy|X)thesis 
of  Liebig  and  the  law  of  homologous  series  of  of  their  origin.  His  memoirs  on  the  serpentines 
Qerhardt.  The  author  has  now  the  satisfaction  or  ophiolites,  and  on  euphotido  and  serpentine, 
of  seeing  it  generally  received,  although  it  is  among  others,  in  chemiod  lithology,  are  notice* 
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able  for  laborious  and  successfal  research    Be^  inspiration,  and  the  minntest  details  of  which 

aide   the  contributions  of  Mr.    Hunt  to  the  they  proposed  to  copy  with  scmpoloos  accnr*- 

*^  American  Jonmal  of  Science'^  and  to  the  oy ;  and  that  they  were  less  bent  on  imitating 

London  ^^  Philosophical  Magazine,"  the  royal  the  models  which  Giotto  or  Fra  Angelico  baa 

society,  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  &o^  bequeathed  them,  than  on  inculcating  the  pri&> 

we  may  cite  his  share  in  the  reports  of  the  geo-  ciples  which  these  masters  had  obs^ed.    By 

logical  survey  of  Canada  for  the  last  10  years,  common  consent  Hunt  was  regarded  as  tae 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a  summary  of  organic  leader  of  the  new  school,  which  was  shortly 

chemistry,  forming  a  part  of  Prof.  SUIiman^s  joined  by  Charles  Collins  and  other  young  ait- 

"  First  Principles  of  Chemistry."    Mr.  Hunt  ists ;  and  Dotwithstanding  much  hostile  critidaoi 

was  one  of  the  English  members  of  the  interna-  and  ridicule  from  those  who  refuse  to  recognife 

tional  jury  at  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in  the  object  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  he  has  oon- 

1855,  when  be  attracted  attention  by  his  com-  tinned  year  by  year  to  develop  the  idea  with 

munications  to  the  geological  society  of  France  which  he  started.    In  1851  appeared  his  "  Val- 

and  the  French  academy.    At  that  time  he  was  entine  rescuing  Sylvia  from  Proteus,"  in  1853 

decorated  by  Napoleon  III.  with  the  cross  of  "  The  Hireling  Shepherd,"  and  in  1853  "  ClaiK 

the  legion  of  honor.    In  addition  to  his  duties  dio  and  Isabella"  and  ^*  Our  English  Coasta,"  a 

as  a  member  of  the  geological  commission  of  pre-Raphaelite  study  of  the  downs  at  Hastings. 

Canada,  Mr.  Hunt  is  professor  of  chemistry  to  all  strongly  imbued  with  the  characteristics  of 

the  faculty  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Quebec,  the  new  style.    In  1854  he  produced  two  pow- 

where  he  lectures  in  French.    In  1854  he  re-  erful  pictures,   the  ^^  Awakened  Conscience'* 

ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Har-  and  the  "  Light  of  the  World,"  the  latter  of 

yard  college,  and  in  1857  that  of  doctor  of  sci-  which,  a  symbolical  representation  of  Christ 

ences  from  Quebec.    He  is  a  member  of  Tarious  appealing  to  the  human   soul,  was  severelj 

learned  bodies,  and  in  1859  was  elected  a  fellow  handled  by  the  critics.    Both  works  were  made 

of  the  royal  society  of  London.    A  complete  the  subject  of  two  characteristic  letters  by  J<^ui 

list  of  Mr.  Hunt*s  scientific  memoirs  would  Ruskin,  in  which  the  artistes  meaning  was  elab- 

occupy  more  space  than  our  limits  permit.    In  orately  explained.    A  small  copy  of  the  **  light 

the  second  series  of  the  ^^  Journal  of  Science"  of  the  World "  was  exhibited  in  the  oollectum 

alone,  he  has  published  71  papers  since  1846.  of  works  by  British  artists  brought  to  the  United 

HUNT,   William,   an  English  water-color  States  in  1857.    The  summer  of  1855  was  spent 

painter,  born  in  London  in  1790.     He  became  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  seii 

a  member  of  the  old  society  of  painters  in  water  where  he  took  studies  of  almost  painful  minoto- 

colors  in  1824,  and  since  that  time  has  pretty  ness  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  were 

regularly  contributed  to  their  annual  exhibi-  subsequently  embodied  in  his  picture  of  the 

tions.    As  a  colorist  he  ranks  among  the  first  ^  Scape  Goat,"  exhibited  in  the  succeeding  year. 

painters  of  the  day.  He  has  since  been  almost  exclusively  engaged 

HUNT,  William  Holmax,  an  English  paint-  upon  a  picture  of  Christ  disputing  with  the 

er,  bom  in  London  in  1827.    He  studied  in  the  doctors,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  completed* 
school  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1846  exhib-        HUNT,  William  Mobris,  an  American  pain^ 

ited  his  first  picture,  entitled  ^^  Hark,"  which  er,  bom  in  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  March  31, 1824. 

was  followed  by  a  scene  from  *'  Woodstock"  He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1840,  but  went 

(1847),  the  *'  Flight  of  Madeline  and  Porphyro,"  to  Europe  on  account  of  his  health  before  the 

from  Eeats's  ''*  Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  (1848),  and  completion  of  his  course,  and  in  1846  entered 

^'Rienzi  vowing  to  obtain  Justice  for  the  Mur-  the  academy  at  Dilsseldorf,  with  the  intention 

der  of  his  Brother,"  from  Bulwer^s  novel  (1849).  of  studying  sculpture.    At  the  expiration  of  9 

In  1850  appeared  his  ^*  Converted  British  Fam-  months  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1848  became 

ily  sheltering  a  Christian  Missionary  from  the  a  pupil  of  Couture,  since  which  time  he  haa 

Persecution  of  the  Druids,"  the  first  fruits  of  followed  painting  as  a  profession.   He  contribute 

the  new  ^*  pre-Raphaelite"  movement  in  Brit-  ed  to  the  annual  exhibitions  in  Paris  from  1863 

ish  art.     Impressed  with  tlie  insufficiency  of  to  1855,  and  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  the 

conventional  academical  rules  to  give  a  true  ex-  United  States,  and  has  since  resided  at  New- 

pression  to  the  forms  of  nature,  he  had  in  the  port,  R.  I.    His  paintings  comprise  history  and 

previous  year  associated  himself  with  John  genres  and  among  the  most  successful  are  sev- 

Everett  Millais  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  two  end  representing  picturesque  types  of  city  lilli 

young  painters,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  in  Paris,  of  which  the  artist  published  a  aeries 

the  art  of  painting  somewhat  of  the  earnestness  of  lithographs  executed  by  himself  in  1859. 
and  conscientious  accuracy  that  had  animated        HUNTER,  Humphrey,  an  American  patiioi 

the  painters  who  preceded  RaphaeL    Medi»-  and  clergyman,  born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland^ 

valism  in  theology  and  architecture  was  the  May  14, 1755,  died  at  Steele  Creek,  N.  C,  Aug. 

prevailing  mode  of  the  day,  and  the  young  art-  21,  1827.    His  widowed  mother  emigrated  to 

ists  showed  the  influence  which  it  had  perhaps  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  in  1759.    He  was  one 

unconsciously  exerted  upon  them,  by  styling  of  those  who  listened  at  Charlotte,  May  80^ 

themselves  the   *^  pre-Raphaelites ;"  although  1775,  to  the  famous  Mecklenburg  resolves.    In 

they  distinctly  avowed  their  object  to  be  chiefly  the  following  year  he  served  aa  a  private  soldier 

the  ftndj  of  natarei  to  which  they  looked  for  in  a  corps  of  cavalry  sgdnst  n  wree  of  toriss 
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BMur  Gross  Creek,  and  as  lieatenaDt  against  the  snrj^n's  pnpil  at  St.  George's  hospita),  of 
CSierokee  Indians.  He  studied  at  the  Queen's  whioh  institution  he  was  two  years  later  ap- 
nmsenm,  afterward  called  Liberty  Hall  academy,  pointed  house  surgeon,  a  position  giving  him 
in  Charlotte,  till  after  the  surrender  of  Charles-  ample  opportunities  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
ton,  when  he  again  joined  the  army,  and  was  practical  surgery.  In  1765  he  was  admitted  to 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Camden.  He  a  partnership  in  the  lectures  of  his  brother,  a 
eflboted  his  escape,  and  performed  a  gallant  certain  portion  of  the  course  being  allotted  to 
part  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  Resuming  him.  He  discharged  this  duty,  however,  under 
nb  dassical  studies,  he  was  graduated  at  Mt.  considerable  embarrassment,  and  with  a  degree 
Son  college  in  Winnsborough,  S.  C,  in  1787,  of  difficulty  for  which  the  neglect  of  his  early 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  education  will  readily  account,  being  always 
church  in  1789,  and  after  holding  other  charges  most  at  home  in  the  dissecting  room,  where  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Steele  Creek  church  in  soon  became  unrivalled  among  the  surgeons  of 
1805,  in  which  office  he  remained  till  his  death,  the  day  for  his  skill  in  making  dissections  and 
HUNTER,  John,  a  British  surgeon  and  pby-  anatomical  preparations.  Pursuing  at  Uie  same 
dolofl;ist,  bom  at  Long  Calderwood,  in  tne  time  a  series  of  independent  investigations  in 
parish  of  Kilbride  East,  Lanarkshire,  Feb.  18,  human  anatomy,  he  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
1788,  died  in  London,  Oct  16,  1792.  He  was  anatomy  of  the  first  pair  of  nerves  within  the 
the  youngest  of  a  familv  of  10  children,  and  nose,  and  in  discovering  the  functions  of  the 
iroon  the  death  of  his  father,  a  farmer,  remain-  lymphatics  and  the  cause  and  mode  of  descent 
•a  at  home  with  his  mother,  who  allowed  him  of  tne  testis  in  the  foetus.  Having  mastered 
to  e^joy  without  restraint  the  pastimes  pecu-  the  anatomy  of  the  Iiuroan  frame,  he  turned  his 
liar  to  boyhood.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  sent  attention  about  1758  to  the  study  of  compara- 
fot  the  first  time  to  school,  which  he  found  so  tive  anatomy ;  but  he  had  scarcely  embarked  in 
irksome  that  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  this  pursuit,  destined  to  afford  the  fullest  devd- 
opportunity  to  visit  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  opment  of  his  genius,  when  in  1759  he  was 
in  aiding  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  cabinet  prostrated  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which 
maker  there,  to  extricate  himself  from  his  pecn-  ended  in  symptoms  appearing  to  threaten  con- 
niary  embarrassments.  The  fact  that  bo  oc-  sumption,  and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to 
oaaionally  assisted  the  latter  at  bis  trade  ^ve  seek  a  milder  climate.  Having  received  the 
rise  to  the  statement  by  one  of  his  biographers  appointment  of  staff  surgeon  in  the  army,  he 
that  at  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  departed  in  the  early  part  of  1761  with  the  ez- 
wheelwrigbt  or  carpenter.  The  visit  to  Glasgow  pedition  to  Belleisle,  and  after  the  siege  of  that 
^Usffusted  him  with  his  idle  and  profitless  career,  place  served  in  Portugal  until  the  peace  of  1768, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Long  Calderwood  when  ho  returned  to  England  and  was  put  on 
be  wrote  to  his  brother  William,  then  rising  into  half  pay.  During  this  interval  he  amassed  tlie 
eminence  as  an  accoucheur  in  London,  express-  materials  for  a  work  on  gun-shot  wounds,  and 
ing  a  wish  to  study  medicine,  and  offering  to  pursued  his  anatomical  and  physiological  re- 
assist  him  in  his  anatomical  labors.  Receiving  searches  on  the  bodies  of  recently  killed  soldiers 
A  favorable  reply,  he  went  to  London  in  Sept.  and  on  those  of  a  variety  of  animals.  Upon 
1748.  aivl  almost  immediately  gave  his  brother  establishing  himself  in  I^ndon  as  a  surgeon, 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  talents  for  anatomy,  he  found  the  field  so  well  supplied  with  skilful 
After  several  months*  tuition  in  the  dissecting  operators,  that,  notwithstanding  his  talents  and 
room,  he  was  permitted  during  l749-'50  to  at-  professional  acquirements,  ho  was  compelled  as 
tend  the  practice  at  Chelsea  hospital,  then  un-  a  means  of  subsistence  to  receive  pupils  in  anat- 
der  Cheselden,  a  man  of  great  celebrity  in  his  omy  and  surgery.  With  the  pecuniarv  means 
profession,  and  from  whom  he  received  his  first  derived  from  this  source  and  from  his  Iialf  pay 
IDi^bTictions  in  surgery.  Upon  the  retirement  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  at  Eari^s  Court, 
of  Cheselden  he  bnecame  in  1751  a  pupil  at  St.  Brompton,  about  2  miles  from  Ix)ndon,  where 
Bartholomew's  hospital  under  Pott,  whose  Ice-  he  built  a  house,  in  which  he  carried  on  his 
tores  and  operations  he  attended  for  several  experiments  in  comparative  anatomy  with  una- 
jears,  employing  himself  in  the  interim  in  the  bated  ardor.  II is  zeal  in  procuring  specimens 
dissecting  room  of  his  brother,  for  whom  he  amounted  to  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  in  the 
procured  subjects  for  dissection.  At  the  same  habit  of  applying  to  the  keepers  of  menageries 
time  he  indulged  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  city  for  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  beside  present- 
Hfe,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  companions  and  ing  rare  animals  to  such  collections  on  the  con- 
amusements  evinced  a  coarseness  of  taste  which  dition  that  their  carca««ses  should  be  restored  to 
was  always  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  him.  Every  addition  to  his  means  was  sure  to 
With  a  view  of  impnning  his  habits  and  con-  witness  a  correspondingaddition  to  his  museum, 
nections,  and  also  of  fitting  him  to  become  a  and  he  would  even  importune  his  friends  for 
fellow  of  the  ct)llege  of  physicians,  William  money  to  further  this  object.  Subsequently  he 
Hunter  caused  him  in  1753  to  be  entered  as  a  added  many  rare  species  of  living  animals  to  his 

Sntleman  commoner  in  St.  Mary's  hall,  Ox-  collection,  and  employed  much  time  in  watching 
rd.  But  this  attempt  *'  to  make  an  old  wo-  their  peculiar  habits  and  instincts,  for  the  pur- 
man  of  him,*^  as  he  called  it,  proved  uosuc-  poae  of  exciting  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
cwftil,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  he  beoame  attAok  them  playftilly,  and  fineely  expose  his  per- 
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son  to  them.  It  was  not  until  his  life  bad  been  admitted  the  public  in  May  and  October  of  each 
seTcral  times  imperilled  that  he  desisted  from  year.  It  had  now  assumed  enormous  dimen- 
this  du)gerous  amusement.  His  original  papers  sions,  and  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  natural* 
on  the  changes  which  animal  substances  undergo  ist  that  no  new  animal  was  brought  to  the  ooun- 
in  the  stomach  when  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  try  which  was  not  shown  to  him.  In  the  same 
juice,  on  the  growth  of  bones,  &c.,  communi-  year  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  spasmodic 
cated  to  the  royal  society,  and  the  occasional  attack,  a  new  form  of  the  cerebral  affection 
allusions  in  his  brother's  essays  in  the  ^*  Medical  which  he  had  experienced  in  1777,  and  of  which 
Commentaries"  to  his  experiments  and  observa-  the  first  symptoms  had  appeared  in  1773.  Ho 
tions,  having  drawn  attention  to  his  efforts,  he  was  again  obliged  to  relinquish  practice  for  a 
was  in  1767  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  time,  and  thenceforth  until  his  death  he  was 
and  in  the  following  year  surgeon  of  St.  (jeorge's  a  constant  sufferer,  his  paroxysms  occurring 
hospital  and  a  member  of  the  college  of  sur-  after  any  mental  excitement,  especially  anger, 
geons.  His  professional  eminence  may  be  said  to  which  he  was  always  prone,  so  that,  to  use 
to  date  from  this  time ;  but  ho  still  devoted  his  own  words,  ^*  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of 
himself  chiefly  to  physiological  and  pathological  any  rascal  who  chose  to  annoy  and  tease  him." 
experiments,  for  conducting  which  his  position  He  nevertheless  persevered  in  his  anatomical 
afforded  him  ample  opportunity.  In  these  he  was  and  physiological  experiments,  and  in  his  sur- 
aided  by  several  papils  who  afterward  acquired  gical  practice,  which  had  now  increased  to  such 
eminence  in  their  profession,  including  Jenner,  an  extent  that  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Home, 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination.  In  1771  he  was  was  obliged  to  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  it; 
married  to  Miss  Home,  the  sister  of  Sir  Everard  and  he  was  constantly  performing  operations 
Home,  his  pupil  and  subsequently  his  biographer,  then  new  to  the  art  of  surgery  with  a  boldness, 
and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  original  skill,  and  judgment  equally  remarkable.  It 
work,  **  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth"  was  soon  after  his  attack  in  1785  that  he  prao- 
(4to.,  London),  of  which  the  second  part  appear-  tised  the  new  method  of  tying  the  artery  for 
ed  in  1778.  In  1773  he  commenced  his  first  popliteal  aneurism,  ivhich  has  been  called  the 
regular  course  of  lectures,  a  task  which  he  sel-  most  brilliant  surgical  discovery  of  the  century, 
dom  succeeded  in  discharging  with  satisfaction  In  1786  appeared  his  *^  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
to  himself  or  liis  pupils,  and  as  a  preparation  for  Disease"  (4to.,  London ;  4to.,  1809,  by  Sir  Ev- 
whicli  ho  was  accustomed  to  dose  himself  with  erard  Homo ;  4to.,  1818,  by  Joseph  Adams), 
laudanum.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  "  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the 
extraordinary  to  the  king,  and  at  the  request  of  Animal  Economy"  (4to.,  London ;  8vo.,  188^ 
the  royal  humane  society  drew  up  a  paper  on  by  Prof.  Owen),  the  latter  a  republication  of 
the  best  mode  of  restoring  apparently  drowned  papers  from  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
persons,  which  was  published  in  the  ''*'  Philo-  and  of  others  on  anatomical  and  physiological 
sophical  Transactions."  His  researches  in  com-  discoveries  by  the  author.  In  the  same  year 
parative  anatomy  had  not  been  allowed  to  he  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  army. 
slumber  in  the  interval,  and  among  his  contri-  and  in  1787  he  received  the  Copley  gold  medal 
butions  to  this  science  were  papers  on  the  action  from  the  royal  society  for  papers  on  the  ovA- 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  stomach  after  rium,  the  specific  identity  of  the  wolf^  jackaL 
death,  tbe  torpedo,  the  electric  eel,  &c.  His  and  dog,  and  on  the  structure  and  economy  of 
museum  increased  largely  year  by  year,  and  a  whales.  He  was  about  this  time  chosen  a 
talented  young  artist  nnmed  Bell  whom  he  en-  member  of  the  American  philosophical  society, 
gaged  about  this  time,  and  who  remained  with  having  previously  received  distinguish^^  honors 
him  14  years,  enriched  it  with  many  accurate  from  the  chief  European  scientific  associations, 
drawings  and  delicate  anatomical  preparations.  Soon  after  he  published  valuable  papers  on  the 
In  the  spring  of  1777  he  experienced  an  inflam-  treatment  of  infiamed  veins,  on  introsusception, 
mation  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  accompanied  and  on  the  mode  of  conveying  food  into  the 
with  alarming  symptoms,  the  result  of  mental  stomach  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus; 
anxiety,  and  went  to  recruit  at  Bath,  where  and  in  1792  he  contributed  his  last  paper  to  the 
Jenner  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  serious  *^  Philosophical  Transactions,"  entitled  ^*  Ob- 
organic  affection  of  the  heart.  Between  this  servations  on  the  Economy  of  Bees,"  a  subject 
period  and  1785  appeared  his  papers  on  the  he  had  careftilly  studied  for  20  years,  and  on 
heat  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  structure  which  he  is  still  to  a  considerable  extent  an 
of  the  placenta,  the  organs  of  hearing  in  fishes,  authority.  In  this  year  he  resigned  hislectnie- 
&c.,  and  the  6  Croonian  lectures  on  muscular  ship  at  St.  George^s  hospital,  and  devoted  him- 
motion.  The  paper  on  the  placenta,  claim-  self  to  the  completion  of  his' work  on  inflam- 
ing for  the  author  the  discovery  of  tlie  union  mation.  His  spasms  meanwhile  increased  in 
between  the  uterus  and  placenta,  which  William  frequency  and  intensity,  and  were  excited  by 
Hunter  had  claimed  in  1776  in  his  "Gravid  the  most  trivial  occurrences.  OnOct.  16, 1798, 
Uterus,"  caused  an  estrangement  between  the  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direct- 
brothers  which  only  terminated  a  short  time  ors  of  St  George's  hospital,  he  became  vio- 
before  the  death  of  William.  In  1785  he  re-  lently  excited  by  a  remark  made  to  him  by  one 
moved  his  whole  museum  to  a  house  erected  for  of  his  colleagues,  and  leaving  the  room  hastily 
the  purpose  in  Leicester  square,  to  which  be  to  conceal  or  repress  his  anger,  he  fell  with  a 
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groan  into  the  arms  of  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  (4to.,  London,  1794) ;  and  in  1835-7  hit  sorgioal 
the  physicians  of  the  society,  and  instantly  ex-  works,  with  notes  by  J.  F.  Palmer,  were  pnb- 
pired. — As  a  surgical  operator  merely,  John  lished  in  4  vols.  4to.  with  an  atlas  of  60  platee. 
Honter  wasnndoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  men  Biographies  of  him  have  also  been  published  br 
of  his  time,  and  no  one  of  his  successors  has  ao-  Jesse  Foot  (8vo.,  London,  1794)  and  Josefm 
quired  a  popularity  more  universal  or  deserved.  Adams  (8vo.,  1816).  Hm  remains,  after  are* 
As  an  anatomist  and  physiologist,  moreover,  he  pose  of  more  than  half  a  century  under  the 
displayed  a  keenness  of  inteUect,  a  faculty  of  chupch  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  were  in 
generalization,  and  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  March,  1859,  disentombed  by  the  royal  college 
which  must  rank  him  among  the  greatest  of  of  surgeons,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  do- 
modem  natural  philosophers,  and  of  which  he  posited  with  much  ceremony  in  Westminster  ab- 
has  left  an  enduring  monument  in  the  celebrat-  bey,  next  to  the  remains  of  Ben  Jonson,  where 
ed  museum  named  after  him,  and  which  was  in  a  monument  to  his  memory  is  to  be  erected. — Hia 
1799  purchased  by  the  nation  and  placed  in  the  wife,  Anne  Homb  Hunteb,  bom  in  1741.  died 
keeping  of  the  college  of  surgeons.  Of  this  in  1821,  was  a  woman  of  much  literary  culture, 
collection  Professor  Owen,  who  spent  10  years  who  published  in  1802  a  volume  of  poems,  aev* 
in  cataloguing  it,  says:  ^^Hunter^s  genius  in-  eral  of  which  were  set  to  music  by  Haydn, 
deed  had  penetrc^ed  far  back  into  the  zoology  Among  the  pieces  attributed  to  her  is  the  *^  Song 
of  other  days,  and  in  his  museum  he  left  behind  of  Alknomock,*'  which  is  also  included  in  the 
him  the  germ  of  all  the  surpassing  discoveries  published  editions  of  the  American  poet  Philip 
since  made  in  palssontology ;  he  left  enough  to  Freneau. — William,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
prove  that  his  acute  mind  had  embraced  even  Scottish  physician  and  anatomist,  born  at  Long 
this  vast  subject,  and  had  appreciated  the  stores  Oalderwood,  Lanarkshire,  May  23,  1718,  died 
of  matter  to  be  derived  from  its  study.'*  In  in  London,  March  80,  1783.  IIo  was  sent  by 
consideration  of  his  limited  resources,  his  shat-  his  father  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
tered  health,  and  arduous  professional  duties,  view  of  studying  for  the  ministry ;  but  mani- 
Ihe  labor  bestowed  upon  thiB  collection  is  al-  feeting  a  decided  distaste  for  theological  pur- 
most  incredible.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  suits,  he  was  permitted  to  choose  his  own  pro- 
contained  upward  of  10,000  preparations  illus-  fession.  The  example  of  Dr.  William  Cullen, 
trating  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  phys-  tlien  established  in  practice  in  Hamilton,  and 
i<dogy,  pathology,  and  natural  history,  so  ar-  whoseacquaintanceheformednbout  1787,  drew 
ranged  as  to  exhibit  the  gradations  of  nature  his  attention  to  medicine,  and  in  that  year  he 
from  the  simplest  form  of  life  up  to  man.  The  went  to  reside  in  his  family  as  a  medical  student, 
physiological  series,  which  comprised  consider-  At  the  end  of  three  years  a  partnership  was 
ably  more  than  half  the  collection,  contained  formed  between  them,  by  the  terms  of  which 
1,000  skeletons,  3.000  animals  and  plants  illus-  Hunter  was  to  take  charge  of  the  surgical  part 
trating  natural  history,  stuffed  or  preserved  in  of  the  practice.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
spirits,  and  1,200  fossils,  beside  monsters  and  himself  for  tliis  duty,  ho  went  tlirough  a  course 
other  eccentric  forms  of  animal  life.  The  whole  of  preparatory  study  in  Edinburph  and  lx)ndon, 
museum  now  contains  over  25,000  specimens  and  while  in  the  latter  city  in  1741  plained  ad- 
arranged  in  two  apartments,  of  which  one  mittance  into  the  family  of  Dr.  James  Duuglaa 
is  devoted  to  physiological  or  normal,  and  as  dissector  for  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
the  other  to  pathological  or  abnormal  struc-  bones  which  the  latter  was  preparinjr,  and  as 
tares.  He  left  in  addition  19  MS.  volumes  of  tutor  to  his  son.  At  the  same  time  he  pursued 
material jf  for  a  catalogue  of  his  museum,  the  his  studies  in  surgery,  anatomy,  and  dissection 
preparation  of  which  occupied  him  during  the  under  com)>etent  masters.  Dr.  Douglas  died  in 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  The  completion  of  1742,  but  llunter  continued  to  reside  iuthefam- 
the  work  was  assigned  to  Sir  Evcrard  Home,  ily  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and,  having  formed  the 
his  executor,  who  was  intrusted  for  that  pur-  design  of  establishing  himself  in  Lcaulon  as  a 
pose  with  the  10  most  valuable  volumes,  wliich  teacher  of  anatomy  and  a  general  practitioner, 
ne  subsequently  burned,  in  accordance,  as  he  found  no  difficulty  in  cancelling  Iiis  agreement 
said,  with  Hunter^s  express  desire ;  although  it  with  Cullen,  between  whom  and  himself  a  warm 
is  now  pretty  certain  that  he  destroyed  them  to  friendship  existed  for  life.  In  the  winter  of 
conceal  his  own  appropriation  of  their  contents  174G  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer 
in  the  preparation  of  the  anatomical  papers  on  the  operations  of  surgery  before  the  society 
whicli  pass  under  his  name.  Hunter  was  a  man  of  navy  surgeons,  and  such  was  the  favor  with 
of  warm  and  impetuous  temper,  readily  pro-  which  he  was  received  that  he  was  invited  to 
yoked,  and  when  irritated  not  easily  soothed;  extend  his  course  to  anatomy.  Al>ont  the  same 
but  at  tlie  same  time  generous,  and  free  from  time  he  began  to  acquire  an  extensive  practice 
reserve  or  deceit.  In  his  investigations  he  rigid-  both  as  a  surgeon  and  an  accouclieiir ;  but  hav- 

S^  adhered  to  facts,  making  no  fanciful  excur-  ing  in  1748  received  the  appointment  of  surgeon 

ens  into  tlie  regions  of  speculation,  but  pur-  accoucheur  to  the  Middlesex  hos})itaK  and  in 

•idog  the  truth  with  mathematical  precision.  1749  to  the  British  lying-in  hospital,  he  aban- 

After  his  death  appeared  his  *'  Treatise  on  the  doned  surgery,  a  line  of  practice  which  ho  had 

Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds,"  alwaysdisliked,and  thenceforth  devoted  himself 

preceded  by  a  biography  by  Sir  Everard  Home  almoat  exclusively  to  midwifery.    The  moment 
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was  auspicious,  as  the  chief  anthoritj  in  ohstei-  GulUlmi  Hunteri  (uservermrUur,  Beseriptio  F^ 
ricB,  Smellie,  was  rude  in  manners  and  personall j  guru  Ulustrataj  cost  npward  of  £20,000.  In 
unpNopnUir,  and  the  death  of  Sir  Richu^  Man-  1781  Dr.  FothergilPs  collection  of  shells,  coraht 
ningham  and  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sandys,  who  and  other  objects  of  natnral  history,  was  addea 
divided  between  themselves  the  most  lacrative  to  the  museum  at  an  expense  of  £1,200.  The 
part  of  the  practice,  left  the  field  in  a  measure  whole  collection,  with  a  fund  of  £8,000  for  its 
open  to  Hunter.  The  latter,  having  obtained  in  support  and  augmentation,  was  bequeathed  after 
I76O  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of  the  determination  of  certain  life  interests  to  the 
Glasgow,  soon  eclipsed  all  rivals  in  his  special-  university  of  Glasgow,  where,  under  the  name 
ity,  and  for  the  last  30  years  of  his  life  probably  of  the  Hunterian  museum,  it  is  now  deposited, 
held  the  first  rank  in  his  profession  as  a  practi-  In  1774  appeared  his  Anatomia  Humani  Uteri 
tioner  and  lecturer  in  obstetrics.  About  this  Gravidi,  Tahulis  (84)  Illustrata,  in  Latin  and 
time  he  established  himself  in  a  house  in  Jermyn  English  (atlas  fol.,  Birmingham ;  fol.,  London, 
street,  where  he  commenced  the  formation  of  1828),  which  was  intended  to  form  the  second 
a  large  anatomical  museum,  the  collection  of  part  of  his  medical  commentaries,  and  on  which 
Dr.  Saudys,  which  he  hod  recently  purchased,  he  had  been  engaged  since  1751.  It  has  been 
forming  the  nucleus.  In  1754  he  entered  into  a  called  one  of  the  most  splendid  medical  works 
professional  partnership  with  his  brother  John,  of  the  age,  the  engraviogs,  which  are  remarka- 
whose  industry  was  of  great  use  in  adding  to  ble  for  their  beauty,  having  been  executed  by  the 
the  contents  of  the  museum.  In  consequence  most  eminent  artists.  A  work  describing  the 
of  the  illness  of  John^  however,  the  partnership  engravings,  entitled  ^^  An  Anatomical  Disquisi- 
terminated  in  1759.  Subsequently  Hewson  and  tion  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Oon- 
Gruikshank,  both  eminent  as  anatomists,  were  tents^'  (4to.,  London),  was  published  in  1794  by 
successively  his  partners.  In  1762  he  officiated  his  nephew  Dr.  Baillie.  The  subsequent  claim 
as  consulting  physician  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  of  John  Hunter  to  the  discovery  of  the  mode 
two  years  later  was  appointed  her  physician  ex-  of  union  between  the  placenta  and  the  uteru& 
traordinary.  In  1762-^4 appeared  his* ^Medical  as  described  by  William  in  this  work,  causea 
Commentaries,  Part  I."  (4to.,  London),  which  a  bitter  hostility  between  the  brothers,  which 
oontained  also  an  account  of  his  controversy  lasted  until  the  elder  was  on  his  death-bed, 
with  Professor  Monro  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  when  a  reconciliation  took  place.  William 
doctrine  of  absorbent  action  of  the  lymphatic  Hunter  was  the  recipient  of  various  professional 
system,  and  of  the  method  of  injecting  the  testes  honors  during  the  latter  part  of  hb  life,  includ- 
with  mercury.  The  latter  had  been  demon-  ing  the  appointment  by  the  king  to  the  profes- 
strated  by  Hunter  to  his  class  as  early  as  1752.  sorship  of  anatomy  in  the  royal  academy  of  arts, 
In  1765,  being  then  in  the  receipt  of  large  pro-  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 
fessional  emoluments,  he  took  the  first  step  ability.  In  1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
toward  carrying  into  effect  a  long  cherished  royal  society,  and  two  years  before  his  death  he 
scheme  for  appropriating  a  portion  of  his  sav-  became  president  of  the  medical  society.  In 
ings  to  some  work  of  public  utility,  by  applying  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  contributed 
to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  minister,  for  a  piece  of  important  papers  to  the  medical  and  scientifio 
ground  in  the  Mews  for  the  site  of  an  ana-  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  left  several  lectures 
tomical  museum.  Notwithstanding  that  he  of-  and  unfinished  works  in  manuscript.  He  was 
fered  to  expend  £7,000  on  the  building,  and  to  universally  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
endow  a  professorsliip  of  anatomy,  the  applica-  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  18th  century, 
tion  was  unfavorably  received,  and  he  accord-  and  by  his  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus,  his 
ingly  purchased  a  spot  of  ground  in  Great  Wind-  description  of  varicose  aneurism,  and  other  pro- 
mill  street,  and  erected  the  necessary  buildings,  fessional  labors,  materially  advanced  the  sci- 
into  which  he  removed  in  1770  with  his  whole  ences  of  anatomy  and  midwifery.  Although 
collection.  Thenceforth  one  of  the  main  objects  naturally  irascible,  he  was  polished  and  court- 
of  his  life  was  to  add  to  the  anatomical  speci-  eous  in  manner,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  lecturer 
mens  which  his  museum  contained.  From  time  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Without  being 
to  time  the  collections  of  eminent  practitioners  parsimonious,  he  exercised  a  careful  economy  in 
offered  for  sale  were  purchased  and  mcorporated  his  domestic  affairs,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
in  it,  and  the  zeal  of  friends  and  pupils  whom  he  expend  the  large  sum  of  £70,000  for  the  benefit 
had  enlisted  in  his  cause  procured  him  a  great  of  science,  beside  leaving  an  ample  fortune, 
number  of  morbid  preparations.  Not  contented  HUNT£R,  Robbrt  !&&robr  Tauafebro,  an 
with  his  anatomical  collection,  which  was  one  American  statesman,  born  in  Essex  co.,  Ya., 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  he  presently  be-  April  21,  1809.  He  was  graduated  at  the  nni- 
gan  to  accumulate  fossils,  books,  coins,  and  other  versity  of  Virginia,  and,  choosing  the  law  for 
objects  of  antiquarian  research.  His  library  was  his  profession,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  late 
said  to  oontain  *^  the  most  magnificent  treasure  Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  who  had  open- 
ofGreek  and  Latin  works  accumulated  since  the  ed  a  law  school  at  Winchester,  in  Frederic 
days  of  Mead;^*  and  his  coins,  of  a  portion  of  county.  In  1880,  just  after  reaching  his  ma- 
whioh  a  description  was  published  by  his  friend  jority,  Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  Essex  county, 
Mr.  Combe,  under  the  title  of  Nummprum  F0-  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
ierum  Fopularum  et  Urbiun^  qui  in  Mu$90  He  soon  began  to  talra  an  aotiye  part  in  poll- 
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flftttering  vote,  every  detnocrnt  in  the  legialatare  the  total  amonnt  of  revenne  reduced.    Dmimr 

SQpporting  him  with  a  single  exception,  and  one  the  winter  of  1857-8,  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  thm 

half  of  the  whigs.    The  most  important  topic  time  chosen  senator  by  the  legislature  of  Yir^ 

before  this  congress  was  the  bill  introduced  by  ginia,  only  10  out  of  about  160  members  voting 

"Mr.  Douglas  in  Uie  senate,  providing  for  the  ter-  for  other  candidates.    At  this  session  Mr.  Hunt- 

ritorial  organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  er  advocated  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 

and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction.    Mr.  Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitution.    He 

Hunter  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  conference 

also  spoke  against  the  homestead  biU,  the  river  which  reported  the  proposition  commonly  called 

and  harbor  bill,  the  president's  veto  on  the  bill  the  *^  English  bill,"  wnich  was  finally  adopted 

granting  lands  to  the  indigent  insane,  upon  the  by  congress.    He  spoke  at  the  same  session 

Texas  debt  bill,  in  favor  of  the  project  of  a  upon  the  treasury  note  bill,  the  admission  of 

court  to  investigate  claims  against  the  United  Minnesota,  the  appropriation  bills,  &c.    At  the 

States,  &c.    The  year  1854  was  marked  by  the  session  of  1858-'9  an  effort  to  alter  the  tariff  of 

organization  of  the  American  or  know-nothing  1857,  and  to  increase  the  duties,  was  resisted 

party.    Mr.  Hunter,  in  common  with  the  great  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  an  elaborate  speech,  and  failed, 

majority  of  the  democratic  body,  vigorously  In  addition  to  the  speeches' and  addresses  al- 

opposed  the  new  party,  as  prescriptive  of  the  ready  referred  to,  Mr.  Hunter  has  delivered 

rights  of  the  citizen,  and  as  hostile  to  rcpub-  others  of  a  character  less  exclusively  politicaL 

lican  government.    He  took  the  field  in  the  but  all  of  them  developing  his  philosophical 

spring  of  1855,  when  Mr.  Wise  was  canvassing  theory  of  govemn^ent.    The  most  important 

tne  state  as  candidate  for  governor,  and  made  perhaps  of  these  was  an  oration  pronounced  at 

elaborate  addresses  at  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Kichmond,  Feb.  22,  1858,  on  occasion  of  the  in- 

and  other  prominent  places  in  Virginia.    In  his  auguration  of  Crawford^s  statue  of  Washington, 

qpeech  at  Petersburg  especially,  the  speaker  Upon  the  question  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 

strongly  inveighed  against  the  secret  feature,  territories  the  views  of  Mr.  Hunter  were  thus 

declaring  that  no  party  which  refused  to  sub-  expressed  in  a  speech  on  the  Kansas-Nebrai^a 

mit  its  action  to  the  "wholesome  jurisdiction"  act  in  1854 :     "In  my  opinion,  the  government 

of  public  opinion  could  be  worthy  of  confidence,  of  these  territories  ought  to  be  administered  with 

He  stigmatized  as  unrepublican  the  anti-Catho-  the  double  object  of  secoring  the  rights  of  the 

lie  policy  of  the  Americans,  and  drew  an  elo-  states  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  ter- 

quent  picture  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  sisters  ritories,  and  to  these  last  should  be  given  all  the 

of  charity  and  of  the  character  and  merits  of  rights  of  self-government  which  are  consistent 

the  Catholic  portion  of  tlie  community.    The  with  the  limitation  that  they  shall  not  interfere 

canvass  tenninated    in  the  election  of  Gov.  with  the  eqnal  rights  of  the  states,  or  violate 

Wise,  to  which   result  the  exertions  of  Mr.  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.     With  these 

Hunter  no  doubt  largely  contributed.  The  con-  limitations  all  the  power  that  could  possibly  be 

gressional  session  of  1855-'6  was  marked  by  given  to  the  people  of  that  territon*,  ought  to  be 

a  continuance  of  the  slavery  agitation  which  given  to  tliem And  if  they  should  aa- 

had  followed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act.  The  same  powers  which  are  thought  to  be  inconsis- 
republican  party  had  been  organized  with  a  tent  with  the  constitution,  the  courts  will  decide 
view  to  the  election  of  a  president  who  should  that  question  whenever  it  maybe  raised.  There 
represent  their  views,  and  the  session  was  char-  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of 
acterize<l  by  excited  feeling  and  debate.  Mr.  this  measure  as  to  the  extent  of  Uie  limits  which 
Hunter  spoke  at  this  session  upon  the  admission  the  constitution  imjK>ses  ujwn  the  territorial 
of  Kansas,  upon  the  Massachusetts  resolutions  legislatures.  The  bill  proposes  to  leave  these 
in  respect  to  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  upon  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  courts.  To 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  claims,  the  in-  that  tribunal  lam  willing  to  leave  this  decision." 
crease  of  the  navy,  the  power  of  congress  to  On  Jan.  81,  18G0,  Mr.  Hunter  made  in  the  sen- 
make  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors,  &c.  ate  an  elaborate  speech  in  defence  of  slavery 
The  republican  majority  in  the  house  having  and  of  tlie  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  carry  his 
made  an  attempt  to  compel  the  senate  to  con-  slaves  into  the  territories.  He  maintained  that 
cur  in  their  amendment  to  the  army  appropria-  free  society  was  yet  only  an  exiwriment  of 
tion  bill,  which  forbwle  the  employment  of  any  doubtful  success,  while  slavery  had   received 

C>rtion  of  the  army  in  aiding  to  execute  the  the  sanction  of  ages  and  of  all  nations. 
W8  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Hunter  took  a  prominent        HUNTERDON,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  J.,  separated 

part  in  opposition  to  this  attempt.    A  few  from   Pennsylvania  on   the  W.  by  Delaware 

days  K»fore  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  river,  bounde<l  N.  W.  by  the  Musconetcong,  E. 

Mr.  Hunter  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  the  in  part  by  the  Lamington,   and  drained  by 

New  York  democrats  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  ad-  branches  of  Karitan  river ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ; 

vocacy  of  tlie  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan.    The  pop.  in  1855,  80,410.    The  surface  is  level  in 

•ession  of  lK5a-*7  was  noted  for  the  passage  the  centre  and  mountainous  toward  the  N.  and 

of  the  tariff  net  of  1R57,  a  bill  framed  by  Mr.  8.     Limestone  and  freestone  are  abundant,  and 

HuntiT.  By  thisnct  the  duties  were  considerably  the  hills  are  well  timbered.    The  soil  of  the 

lowered,  the  articles  usod  as  comnonent  parts  in  valleys  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

manufaotnres  were  placed  upon  the  free  liat|  and  188,838  boaheli  of  wheat,  964,788  of  Indiaa 
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tarilF  bill  of  1846,  which  was  based  upon  the  sustained  by  Mr.  Hanter,  and  passed  the  senate; 
rerenne  principle,  and  abolished  the  specific  du-  bat  it  was  defeated  in  the  hoose  by  a  free  soil 
ties  and  minimnm  valuation  of  the  act  of  1842.  migority,  who  were  unyieldingly  bent  on  secnr- 
The  warehousing  system  was  at  this  session  first  ing  the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Wi^ 
incorporated  into  the  revenue  laws.  By  this  the  first  session  of  Qen,  Taylor^s  administration, 
act  merchants  were  enabled  to  put  their  goods  the  slavery  agitation  reached  a  higher  x>oint  of 
as  they  arrived  in  the  public  stores,  and  to  with-  violence  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Mr.  Hunt- 
draw  them  for  consumption  or  exportation  at  er  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  and  was 
such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  their  inter-  willing  to  agree  to  any  fair  compromise  which 
ests  and  the  state  of  the  market  might  suggest,  should  save  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  the  South 
The  duties  were  not  to  be  paid  until  the  goods  and  the  state  which  he  represented.  In  this 
were  withdrawn  for  consumption.  This  bill,  spirit  he  had  voted  for  the  Walker  amendment 
which  benefited  the  merchant  without  dimin-  the  Clayton  compromise,  and  the  extension  m 
ishing  the  revenues  of  the  government,  origi-  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
nated  with  Mr.  Hunter^  and  was  drawn  by  him.  But  he  condemned  the  executive  proceedings  in 
In  May,  1846,  the  United  States  had  become  relation  to  California  and  the  Texas  boundary, 
involved  in  successful  hostilities  with  Mexico,  and  opposed  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  war  would  slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  or  any 
result  in  large  acquisitions  of  new  territory  to  interference  with  that  institution  in  the  states 
the  Union.  The  free  soil  party  at  once  sought  or  territories.  He  voted  in  common  with  the 
to  impose  as  a  condition  «upon  any  grant  of  body  of  southern  senators  against  the  admis- 
money  for  the  purposes  of  a  treaty  with  Mex-  sion  of  California,  regarding  the  proceedings 
ico,  that  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  by  such  attending  her  state  organization  as  a  lawless 
treaty  slavery  should  be  for  ever  interdicted,  usurpation.  The  fugitive  slave  law  received  his 
To  this  end  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  of-  cordial  support.  At  this  session  Mr.  Hunter  de- 
fered  his  celebrated  proviso.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  livered  an  elaborate  and  important  speech  upon 
common  with  other  southern  representatives,  the  proposition  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations 
resisted  the  anplication  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  with  Austria.  This  movement  proceeded,  not 
He  voted  for  all  the  measures  necessary  to  pros-  upon  any  misunderstanding  or  conflict  between 
ecute  the  war  to  a  just  and  honorable  conclu-  the  American  government  and  Austria,  but 
sion,  but  altogether  opposed  the  project,  favored  solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  some,  of  incorporating  the  whole  of  the  upon  Hungary.  Mr.  Hunter  strongly  opposed 
Mexican  states  into  our  political  system.  Dur-  the  measure  in  question,  or  any  other  interven- 
ing the  winter  of  1846-T  Mr.  Hunter  was  cho-  tion  in  European  politics.  The  non-intervention 
sen  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  the  U.  S.  policy  marked  out  by  Washington  and  Monroe 
senate,  and  took  his  seat  in  Dec.  1847.  At  this  he  declared  to  be  the  true  theory  of  action,  and 
time  the  slavery  agitation  had  greatly  increased  deprecated  any  departure  from  it  At  the  ses- 
throughout  the  country;  the  free  soil  party  aim-  sion  of  1860-^51,  Mr.  Hunter  was  made  chair- 
ing to  apply  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  all  the  new  man  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate,  a 
territory  to  be  acquired,  and  the  South  demand-  post  he  has  ever  since  retained.  In  this  impor- 
ing  the  right  to  go  there  witli  their  slave  prop-  tant  and  laborious  position  he  has  necessarily 
erty,  or  a  partition  of  the  new  territory  upon  given  especial  attention  to  the  business  of  oon- 
some  line  or  principle  of  division.  The  bill  for  gress,  and  has  been  noted  rather  for  hard  work 
the  territorial  government  of  Oregon  brought  Qian  for  displays  of  oratory.  At  thb  session 
the  whole  subject  under  review  and  discussion,  we  find  his  name  connected  with  the  debates  on 
Mr.  Hunter  spoke  upon  this  bill,  vindicating  appraisemontsunder  the  revenue  laws,  the  post- 
the  position  assumed  by  Virginia  and  the  other  age  bill,  and  bills  for  appropriation.  During  the 
southern  states  in  reference  to  these  questions,  sessions  of  1851-2  and  1852-^8,  he  spoke  upon 
While  the  debate  was  pending  Mr.  Clayton  of  the  bill  granting  lands  to  Iowa  for  railroad  pur- 
Delaware  brought  forward  his  proposition  for  a  poses ;  upon  the  deficiency  bill,  and  government 
compromise,  a&rward  known  as  the  *'  Clayton  expenditures ;  upon  the  river  and  harbor  bill ; 
compromise."  This  bill  provided  governments  the  payment  of  the  Texas  debt,  &o.  As  chair- 
for  the  territories  of  Oregon,  California,  and  man  of  the  finance  committee  he  made  an  elab- 
New  Mexico,  free  from  any  restriction  as  to  orate  report  upon  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
slavery,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  non-inter-  of  the  country,  and  initiated  the  reduction  in 
vention — the  judicial  tribunals  to  determine  the  the  value  of  the  silver  coins  of  60  cents  and 
vexed  questions  between  theNorth  and  the  South,  less,  by  which  their  shipment  to  foreign  conn- 
Mr.  Hunter  gave  his  cordial  support  to  this  meas-  tries  was  arrested.  In  the  presidential  canvass 
nre,  and  it  passed  the  senate  by  a  large  minority,  of  1852,  between  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Pierce, 
but  was  lost  in  the  other  house.  The  conse-  Mr.  Hunter,  at  the  request  of  the  democratic 
quence  was  that  the  excitement  continued  to  in-  association  of  Richmond,  delivered  an  address 
crease,  and  entered  largely  into  the  discussions  before  that  body  tracing  the  history  of  parties 
of  the  presidential  election  of  1848.  At  theses-  from  the  foundation  of  the  government,  and 
sion  of  1848  an  effort  was  made,  by  Mr.  Walker*s  urging  powerfully  the  soundness  of  the  states' 
amendment,  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  rights  schooL  At  the  expiration  of  his  first 
States  over  California.    This  amendment  was  term  in  the  senate  be  was  reelected  by  a  very 
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flattering  vote,  every  demoomt  in  the  legidAtare  the  total  amount  of  revenne  reduced.    During 

supporting  him  with  a  single  exception,  and  one  the  winter  of  1857-^8,  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  thira 

half  of  the  whigs.    The  most  important  topic  time  chosen  senator  hj  the  legislature  of  Yir^ 

before  this  congress  was  the  bill  introduced  bjr  ginia,  only  10  out  of  about  160  members  voting 

Mr.  Douglas  in  tiie  senate,  providing  for  the  ter-  for  other  candidates.    At  this  session  Mr.  Hunt- 

ritorial  organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  er  advocated  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 

and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction.    Mr.  Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitution.    He 

Hunter  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill.   He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  conference 

also  spoke  against  the  homestead  biU,  the  river  which  reported  the  proposition  commonly  called 

and  harbor  bill,  the  president's  veto  on  the  bill  the  ^*  English  bill,"  wnich  was  finally  adopted 

granting  lands  to  the  indigent  insane,  upon  the  by  congress.    He  spoke  at  the  same  session 

Texas  debt  bill,  in  favor  of  the  project  of  a  upon  the  treasury  note  bill,  the  admission  of 

court  to  investigate  claims  against  the  United  Minnesota,  the  appropriation  bills,  &c.    At  the 

States,  &c.    The  year  1854  was  marked  by  the  session  of  1858-^9  an  effort  to  alter  the  tariff  of 

organization  of  the  American  or  know-nothing  1857,  and  to  increase  the  duties,  was  resisted 

party.    Mr.  Hunter,  in  common  with  the  great  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  an  elaborate  speech,  and  failed, 

majority  of  the  democratic  body,  vigorously  In  addition  to  the  speeches  and  addresses  al- 

opposed  the  new  party,  as  prescriptive  of  the  ready  referred  to,  Mr.  Hunter  has  delivered 

rights  of  the  citizen,  and  as  hostile  to  repnb-  others  of  a  character  less  exclusively  political, 

lican  government.    He  took  the  field  in  the  but  all  of  them  developing  his  philosophical 

spring  of  1855,  when  Mr.  Wise  was  canvassing  theory  of  govemn|ent.    The  most  important 

tne  state  as  candidate  for  governor,  and  made  perhaps  of  these  was  an  oration  pronounced  at 

elaborate  addresses  at  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Feb.  22,  1858,  on  occasion  of  the  in- 

and  other  prominent  places  in  Virginia.    In  his  auguration  of  Crawford's  statue  of  Washington, 

qpecch  at  Petersburg  especially,  the  speaker  Upon  the  question  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 

strongly  inveighed  against  the  secret  feature,  territories  the  views  of  Mr.  Hunter  were  thus 

declaring  that  no  party  which  refused  to  sub-  expressed  in  a  speech  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska 

mit  its  action  to  the  ^^  wholesome  jurisdiction''  act  in  1854 :     *Un  my  opinion,  the  government 

of  public  opinion  could  be  worthy  of  confidence,  of  these  territories  ought  to  be  administered  with 

He  stigmatized  as  unrcpnblican  the  anti-Catho-  the  double  object  of  secnring  the  rights  of  the 

lie  policy  of  the  Americans,  and  drew  an  elo-  states  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  ter- 

quent  picture  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  sisters  ritories,  and  to  these  last  sliould  be  given  all  the 

of  charity  and  of  the  character  and  merits  of  rights  of  self-government  which  are  consistent 

the  Catholic  portion  of  the  community.    The  with  the  limitation  that  they  shall  not  interfere 

canvass  terminated    in  the  election  of  Gov.  with  the  equal  rights  of  the  states,  or  violate 

Wise,  to  which   result  the  exertions  of  Mr.  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.     With  these 

Hunter  no  doubt  largely  contributed.   The  con-  limitations  all  the  power  that  could  possibly  be 

gressional  session  of  1855-'6  was  marked  by  given  to  the  people  of  that  territory,  ought  to  be 

a  continuance  of  the  slavery  agitation  which  given  to  them And  if  they  should  aa- 

had  followed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act.  The  sume  powers  which  arc  thought  to  be  inconsis- 
repuMican  party  had  been  organized  with  a  tent  with  the  constitution,  the  courts  will  decide 
view  to  the  election  of  a  president  who  should  that  question  whenever  it  maybe  raised.  There 
represent  their  views,  and  the  session  was  char-  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of 
acterized  by  excited  feeling  and  debate.  Mr.  this  measure  as  to  the  extent  of  Uie  limits  which 
Hunter  spoke  atthis  session  upon  the  admission  the  constitution  imjioses  upon  the  territorial 
of  Kansas,  upon  the  Massachusetts  resolutions  legislatures.  The  bill  proposes  to  leave  these 
in  respect  to  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  upon  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  courts.  To 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  claims,  the  in-  that  tribunal  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  decision." 
crease  of  the  navy,  the  power  of  congress  to  On  Jan.  81,  18C0,  Mr.  Hunter  ma<le  in  the  sen- 
make  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors,  ^c.  ate  an  elaborate  speech  in  defence  of  slavery 
The  republican  majority  in  the  house  having  and  of  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  carry  his 
made  an  attempt  to  compel  the  senate  to  con-  slaves  into  the  territories.  He  maintained  that 
cur  in  their  amendment  to  the  army  appropria-  free  society  was  yet  only  an  experiment  of 
tion  bill,  which  forbwle  the  employment  of  any  doubtful  success,  while  slavery  had   received 

C>rtion  of  the  army  in  aiding  to  execute  the  the  sanction  of  ages  and  of  all  nations. 
W8  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Hunter  took  a  prominent        HUNTERDON,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  J.,  separated 

part  in  opposition  to  this  attempt.    A  few  from   Pennsylvania  on   the  W.  by  Delaware 

days  before   the  presidential  election  of  1856,  river,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Musconetcong,  E. 

Mr.  Hunter  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  the  in  part  by  the  Lamington,   and  drained  by 

New  York  d«^mocrats  at  Pouphkeepsie,  in  ad-  branches  of  Raritan  river;  area,  480  sq.  m. ; 

vocacy  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan.    The  pop.  in  1855,  80,410.     The  surface  is  level  in 

session  of  lK5<V-'7  was  note<l  for  the  passaxre  the  centre  and  mountainous  toward  the  N.  and 

of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  a  bill  framed  by  Mr.  8.     Limestone  and  freestone  are  abundant,  and 

Hunter.  Hy  this  act  the  duties  were  considerably  the  hills  are  well  timbered.    The  soil  of  the 

lowered,  the  articles  use<l  as  component  parts  in  valleys  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

nuuinfftctarea  were  placed  upon  the  free  uat,  and  188,8S6  boaheli  of  wheat,  964,788  <^  Indiiia 
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corn,  188,662  of  rye,  679,539  of  oats,  82,247  in  1744,  died  in  London  in  Aug.  1818.    The 

tons  of  hflj,  00,489  lbs.  of  wool,  and  975,679  of  son  of  a  farmer^s  laborer,  he  was  employed  in 

butter.    There  were  25  flour  mills,  24  straw  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  a  coal-heaver  and  in 

manofactories,  14  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  other  menial  service.    While  indulging  in  vi< 

62  churches,  and  4,959  pupils  attending  publio  clous  and  dissipated  courses  he  was  converted, 

schools.    The  New  Jersey  central  and  the  Bel-  became  a  zealous  preacher  among  the  Calvin- 

videre  Delaware  railroads  traverse  the  county,  istio  Methodists,  and   began  to  expound  the 

a  branch  of  the  latter  extending  to  Flemington,  Scriptures  in  a  most  eccentric  and  curious  man* 

the  capital.  ner.     He  possessed  considerable  uncultivated 

HUNTINGDON',  a  central  co.  of  Penn.,  talent,  drew  together  a  large  number  of  follow- 
drained  by  the  Juniata  river  and  its  tributaries;  ers,  deneunccd  all  other  ministers  as  heretical, 
area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,786.  It  has  and  wrote  a  vast  number  of  controversial  tracts, 
a  very  diversified  surface,  occupied  in  part  by  He  travelled  through  the  country,  gaining  dis- 
mountains,  and  noted  for  its  fine  scenery.  Iron,  ciples  wherever  he  went,  and  chapels  still  exist 
lead,  coal,  salt,  and  a]um  are  found,  and  timber  in  Sussex  and  other  counties  where  his  tenets 
is  abundant.  The  valleys  are  fertile.  The  pro-  continue  to  be  taught.  His  second  wife  was 
ductions  in  1850  were  865,278  bushels  of  wheat,  the  relict  of  a  wealthy  London  alderman,  and 
221,392  of  Indian  com,  230,126  of  oats,  41,296  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  affluence, 
of  potatoes,  51,384  lbs.  of  wool,  831,263  of  but-  He  gave  the  following  explanation  of  the  let- 
ter, and  17,842  tons  of  hay.  There  were  40  ters  S.S.  which  he  added  to  his  name :  *^  As  I 
grist  mills,  34  saw  mills,  16  tanneries,  a  large  cannot  get  a  D.D.  for  the  want  of  cash,  neither 
number  of  furnaces  and  factories,  2  newspaper  can  I  get  an  M. A.  for  want  of  learning ;  there- 
offices,  57  churches,  and  5,925  pupils  attending  fore  I  am  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  S.S.,  by 
public  schools.  The  Pennsylvania  central  rail-  which  I  mean,  sinner  saved."  His  writings, 
road  passes  through  the  county,  and  connects  some  of  which  rank  among  the  curiosities  of 
with  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroad  theological  literature,  were  published  in  1820 
at  Huntingdon,  the  capital.  (20  vols.,  London).    His  select  works,  edited  by 

HUNTINGDON,  a  co.  at  the  8.  W.  extremity  his  son,  appeared  in  6  vols,  in  1838,  and  were 

of  Canada  East,  bordering  on  New  York,  and  reprinted  in  1856. 

bounded  N.  W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  area  HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of 
in  1851,  488  sq.  m.,  pop.  40,645,  since  which  England,  surrounded  by  Cambridgeshire,  North- 
time  its  territory  has  been  reduced  by  the  act  amptonshii'e,  and  Bedfordshire,  29  m.  in  length 
of  1853.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  20  m.  from  E.  to  W. ; 
fertile  soil.     Capital,  Huntingdon.  area,  361  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  64,183.    The 

HUNTINGDON,  Seuna,  countess  of,  a  pa-  N.  E.  portion  forms  part  of  the  fen  district  (see 

iron  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  England,  Bedford  Leykl),  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to 

born  in  1707,  died  June  17. 1791.    She  was  one  grazing.    In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  the  surface  is 

of  the  3  daughters  of  Wasnington  Shirley,  earl  slightly  varied  by  the  swell  of  two  low  ridges 

of  Ferrers,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  married  to  of  hills.    In  the  S.  E.  is  an  extensive  plain  of 

Theophilus  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  man  fertile  land,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse 

distinguished  fur  piety.    His  sudden  death  in  and  Nene  are   rich  meadows   overflowed  at 

1746,  and  also  the  death  of  4  of  her  children  in  high  tides.    The  general  character  of  the  soil 

youth,  caused  her  to  become  deeply  religious,  is  either  gravelly  or  clayey  loam.    Although  the 

During  the  religious  revival  which  the  efforts  of  greater  part  of  the  county  was  once  a  royal 

Wesley  and  Wliitefield  were  then  effecting,  she  forest,  it  is  now  very  bare  of  timber.    Agricul- 

attached  herself  to  the  opinions  of  the  latter,  ture  is  the  only  industry.    The  products  are 

and  by  her  zeal  and  wealth  exerted  so  much  in-  wheat,  oats,  and  beans,  with  some  barley,  hops, 

flucnce  over  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  that  a  hemp,  turnips,  and  mustard  seed.    The  chief 

branch  of  them  became  known  as  "  the  conn-  rivers  are  the  Ouse  within  the  county,  and  the 

tess  of  Huntingdon's  connection .''    She  built  Nene  along  the  border,  with  their  tributaries, 

chapels,  supported  ministers,  and  by  the  aid  of  In  the  fen  district  are  2  lakes,  or  "  meres,"  viz. : 

opulent  persons,  many  of  them  members  of  her  Kamsey,  about  700   acres,  and  Ugg  mere,  of 

own  family,  established  a  college  at  Trevecca,  in  smaller  size.    Tliese  meres  teem  with  fish,  and 

South  Wales,  for  the  education  of  Calvinistic  are  frequented  by  multitudes  of  water  fowl, 

preachers.    This  college  was  removed  after  her  Projects  have  been  broached  more  than  once  to 

death  to  Cheshunt,  Herts,  where  it  still  exists,  have  these  lakes  drained,  as  the  water  is  shallow 

and  for  the  support  of  it  and  also  of  her  chapels  and  their  basins  are  composed  of  rich  alluvium, 

she  left  a  trust.    According  to  the  census  of  A  considerable  extent  of  marsh  has  been  brought 

1851,  there  were  109  chapels  belonging  to  her  under  cultivation,  and  other  portions  have  been 

connection,  with  accommodations  for  88,727  planted  with  willows.    Huntingdonshire  is  the 

hearers.     The   congregational  polity  prevails  smallest  of  the  English  counties  excepting  Rut- 

among  the  societies,  some  of  which  have  for-  land  and  Middlesex.    It  sends  2  members  to 

mally  identified  themselves  with  the  Congrega-  parliament,  in  addition  to  2  from  the  borough 

tionalists.  of  Huntingdon.    The  chief  towns  are  Hunting- 

HUNTINGDON, William,  S.S.  (sinner saved),  don,  St.  Ives,  St.  Neots,  and  Ramsey.    It  gives 

an  English  Antinomian  preacher,  ooni  in  Kent  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hastings. 
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HUNTIKGTOK,  a  K.  K  oo.  of  IikL,  drained  Jane  Or^  and  Feckenham  in  the  Tower,* 

by  Wabash  and  Salamonie  riven;  area,  884  sq.  ** Henry  vIIL  and  Qaeen  Catharine  Parr,"  the 

m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 7,850.  The  sorfaoe  is  slightly  **  Marys  at  the  Sepolohre,"  "  Qaeen  Mary  sign- 

nneyen  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  prodoctions  in  ins  the  Death  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey/* 

1850  were  76,750  boshels  of  wheat  216,178  of  which  was  engraved  for  the  American  art  onion, 

Indian  com,  27,087  of  oats,  9,675  lbs.  of  wool,  &c    He  recently  pdnted  in  England  anotlier 

and  2,707  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  picture  of  "  Meroy*s  Dream,"  which  Barlow 

8  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  oflSces,  6  churches,  is  now  (1860)  engraving. — JxdbdijlH  Vinckht, 

and  1,500  pupils  attending  public  schools.   The  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  American  author, 

Wabaiflh  and  Erie  camal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  bom  in  New  York  in  Jan.  1815.    He  was  edn- 

and  western  railroad,  pass  through  Huntington,  cated  as  a  physician,  but  after  seversl  years* 

the  capitaL  practice  he  became  in  the  latter  part  of  1889  a 

HUNTINGTON,  Danisl,  an  American  paint-  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
er,  bom  in  New  Yorli:,  Oct  14^  1816.  His  church,  and  was  also  a  teacher  in  St  Psnl^s  col- 
prelection  for  painting  is  said  to  have  been  lege,  at  College  Point,  Long  island.  After  <^- 
nrst  excited  during  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  oiatmg  for  a  snort  time  as  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
IVumbull,  whither  his  mother,  a  relative  of  the  church  in  Middleburv,  V t,  he  travellea  in  En- 
painter,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  him  occa-  rope,  spending  seversl  years  in  Italy.  8ince  1849 
sionslly.  His  first  efforts  in  drawing,  however,  he  has  been  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  edited  for 
fiiiled  to  elicit  any  expression  of  approbation  some  time  the  Baltimore  ^*  Metropolitan  ICaga- 
from  Trambull,  who  decidedly  discouraged  the  sine,"  and  subsequently  removed  to  St  Lo^ 
idea  of  his  attempting  to  become  an  artist  Sub-  Mo.,  where  he  started  a  religions  weekly  news- 
sequently,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Hamil-  paper  called  the  *^  Leader,''  which  was  soon 
ton  college,  N.  Y.,  he  mside  the  acquaintance  of  changed  to  a  daily  political  paper.  He  now 
Charles  L.  Elliott,  the  portrait  piunter,  who  was  resides  in  New  York.  He  is  tlie  author  of  a 
then  travelling  in  the  practice  of  his  vocation,  volume  of  "Poems''  (12mo.,  New  York,  1848): 
and  from  whom  he  received  a  decided  bias  for  "  Lady  Alice,  or  the  liew  Una,"  a  novel  devoted 
his  art  Having  sat  to  Elliott  for  his  portrait,  to  art,  religion,  and  the  fashionable  world,  which 
he  proceeded,  with  implements  borrowed  from  was  published  during  his  residence  abroad  (8 
him,  to  take  the  likenesses  of  his  college  com-  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1849),  and  which  is  the  moat 
panions,  for  whose  amusement  he  also  painted  popular  of  his  works;  "  Alban"  (2  vols.  12n}o^ 
a  number  of  comic  pieces.  In  1835  he  entered  New  York,  1850);  "The  Forest,'*  a  sequel  to 
the  studio  of  Professor  Morse,  then  living  in  **  Alban"  (12mo.,  1852),  &c,y  beside  a  number 
New  York,  and  president  of  the  national  acad-  of  translations.  His  latest  work  is  '*  Blonde  and 
•my  of  design,  ana  soon  after  produced  the  ^^  Bar-  Branette"  fl2mo.,  New  York,  1859),  published 
Boom  Politician,"  "  A  Toper  Asleep,"  &c,  be-  anonymously* 

aide  some  landscapes  and  pK)rtraits.  Leaving  Mr.        HUNTINGTON,  Frederic  Dan,  D.D.,  an 

Morse  in  1836,  lie  spent  several  montlis  in  tlie  American    clergyman,  now    preacher  to  the 

vicinity  of  the  Hudson  highlands,  and  executed  university  and  Plnniincr  professor  of  Christian 

views  near  Verplanck's,  the  Dundcrberg  moun-  morals  in  Harvard  college,  Cambridge,  bom  in 

tain,  and  Kondoat  creek  at  twilight  and  sunset.  Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28,  1819.     Ho  was  gradu- 

In  1839  he  went  to  Europe,  and  in  Florence  ated  at  Amherst  in  1839,  and  studied  3  years  in 

painted  the  "  Sibyl"  and  the  **  Florentine  Girl,"  the  divinity  school  of  Cambridge.    In  1842  he 

the  former  his  first  essay  in  history,  a  branch  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Soutli  Congregational 

of  his  art  to  which  he  has  since  devoted  much  church  in  Boston,  which  ho  left  in  Sept.  1855, 

attention.     Removing  to  Rome  soon  after,  he  and  was  inaugurated  into  the  office  ho  now  holds, 

painted  the  *' Shepherd  I^y  of  the  Cami>agna"  which  includes  that  of  pastor  of  the  church 

and  **  Early  Christian  Prisoners,"  hot!)  of  which  in  Harvard  college.    In  his  doctrinal  views  he 

were  purchased  by  New  York  collectors.    Upon  is  entirely  independent ;  and  although  formerly 

his  return  to  New  York  he  was  employed  for  a  calling  himself  a  Unitarian,  he  has  gradually, 

long  time  almost  exclusively  upon  pK)rtraits,  his  but   decidedly,   withdrawn    from    that   body, 

only  historical  pieces  of  importance  being  ^*  Mcr-  Among  his  measures  in  his  present  office  which 

oy's  Dream"  and  **  Christiana  and  her  Children/'  have  attracted  most  attention,  is  the  relinquish- 

from  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."    For  two  years  ment  of  afternoon  preaching  in    the  college 

be  wss  compelled  by  an  inflammation  of  the  chapel,  and  the  substitution  of  a  service  formed 

ayes  to  relinquish  his  labors,  and  in  1844  went  from  those  in  use  in  the  principal  branches  of 

again  to  liome,  whore  he  passed  the  succeeding  the  Christian  church,  with  some  novel  and  origi- 

winter,  and  whence  he  sent  back  to  America  nal  additions.  Ho  has  publislied  a  gre:it  num W 

the  **  Roman  Penitents,"  ^^  Italy,"  the  *'  Sacred  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse  in  the  various 

Lesson,"  the  **  Communion  of  the  Sick,"  and  miscellanies  and  reviews  of  the  day,  and  many 

some  landscapes.     Upon  his  return  to  New  York  occasional  sermons  and  addresses  printetl  sepa- 

in  1846  he  again  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  por-  rately,  some  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  jiub- 

traits.     During  the  last  few  years  he  has  made  lished  in  various  forms,  during  the  lost  20  years, 

several  visits  to  England,  but  is  now  a  perma-  Ho  has  also  published  a  volume  of  ^'  Sermons 

Dent  resident  of  Now  York.    In  addition  to  the  for  the  People"  (1856),  which  has  already  passed 

works  above  mentioned,  he  has  painted  "Lady  to  the  6th  edition;  and  recently  a  volume  of 
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**Seniioii8  on  Cfhristian  Liying  and  Believing  Bib  birth  and  youth  are  wrapped  in  legendary 

(ISmo^  1860),  and  a  yolome  of  lectures,  being  obscurity,  as  is  the  origin  of  hb  surname  Co»- 

a  oonrse  of  Graham  lectures  at  the  Brooklyn  Tinns  (Holl68i).    Under  the  reign  of  Albert 

in«titnte,  repeated  before  the  Lowell  institote  (1437-'9)  he  became  ban  of  a  province  soath 

in  Boston,  on  ^Haman  Society,  as  illnstratinff  of  the  Danabe,  and  under  Uladialas  I.  (1489-'44) 

the  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Groodness  of  Grod"  connt  of  Temes  and  commander  of  Belgrade. 

(8to.,  1860).  Shortly  after  the  latter  appointment  he  repula- 

HUNTINGTON,  Samuel,  an  American  statea-  ed  a  Tnrkish  army  of  invasion  from  his  prov- 

man  and  jarist,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declara-  ince,  and  soon  after  rooted  the  same  in  Transyl- 

tion  of  independence,  bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  vania  (1442).    In  the  following  year  he  aoqnired 

Jnly  8, 1782,  died  in  Norwich,  Jan.  6, 1796.   He  new  glory  by  a  victorioos  campaign  throng 

was  educated  to  the  law,  and  previous  to  1775  Servia  and  across  the  Balkan,  which  conquered 

held  the  offices  of  king's  attorney  and  associate  peace  from  the  Turks.    Uladislas,  however,  was 

Justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut.    In  mduced  by  the  legate  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  breidL 

Jan.  1776,  he  entered  the  continental  congress  it,  and  perished  with  the  greater  part  of  his 

as  a  delegate  from  bis  native  state.    In  Sept.  army  at  the  battle  of  Varna  (1444).    Hunyady, 

1779,  he  succeeded  John  Jay  as  president  of  who  escaped,  was  made  governor  of  Hungaiy 

congress,  and  discliarged  the  functions  of  that  during  the  minority  and  absence  of  Ijidialas  tlie 

office  until  July,  1780,  when  he  resumed  hb  seat  Posthumous,  son  of  Albert,  who  was  detained  by 

on  the  Connecticut  bench.    He  served  again  in  the  emperor  Frederic  III.    The  intrigues  of  va- 

congress  from  May  to  June,  1788,  and  in  the  rious  powerftil  lords,  however,  greatly  disturbed 

succeeding  year  was  appointed  chief  jostice  of  this  period  (1446-^58).    In  1448  Hunyady  was 

the  superior  court  of  (Connecticut.    In  1785  he  defeated  by  Sultan  Amurath  at  Eossova,  on  the 

was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut,  confines  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  in  1454  he 

and  in  1786  he  succeeded  Roger  Griswold  as  was  again  victorious  over  the  enemies  of  his 

governor,  to  which  office  he  was  annuaUy  re-  country    and   Christendom,   whose   expulsi<m 

elected  until  his  death.  from  Europe  he  made  the  task  of  his  life.    The 

HUNTS VILLE.    I.  The  capital  of  Madison  heroic  and  successful  defence  of  Belgrade  dosed 

00.,  Ala.,  in  tlie  N.  part  of  the  state,  158  m.  N.  his  career.    Of  his  two  sons,  Ladislas  died  inno- 

N.  E.  from  Tuscaloosa ;  pop.  in   1854,  about  cently  on  the  scaffold,  and  Matthias  (Corvinus) 

4,000.    It  is  a  station  on  the  Memphis  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

Charleston  railroad,  situated  about  10  m.  N.  HUPAZOLI,  Francesco,  a  Piedmontese  oen> 

from  the  Tennessee  river,  is  well  built,  and  tenarian,  who  lived  in  8  centuries,  bom  in  Casale, 

contains  a  handsome  brick  court  house  in  the  March  15, 1587,  died  Jan.  27, 1702.    His  parents 

Grecian  style  of  architecture,  erected  at  a  cost  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  educated,  and  obliged 

of  $45,000.    The  other  principal  buildings  are  him  to  enter  holy  orders.  He  travelled  in  Greece 

the  bank  (which  cost  $80,000,  constructed  of  and  the  Levant,  and  at  Scio  was  married  in 

hewn  stone,  with  an  Ionic  portico),  a  female  1625,  and  engaged  in  commerce.    At  82  yean 

seminary,  a  market  house,  and  6  or  7  churches,  of  age  he  was  appointed  consul  of  Venice  at 

There  are  8  newspaper  offices.    II.  The  capital  Smyrna.    His  habits  were  regular ;  he  drank 

of  Walker  co.,  Texas,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  no  fermented  liquors,  ate  little,  and  chiefly  of 

about  12  m.  S.  W.  from  Trinity  river,  and  180  game  and  fruits,  never  smoked,  and  went  to  bed 

m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Austin ;  pop.  in  1858,  892.  and  rose  early.    He  was  of  a  mild  temper  and 

It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  in  the  exact  in  his  religious  observances,  attended  maaa 

midst  of  a  rich  cotton  region,  has  an  active  every  morning,  then  walked  for  several  honn, 

business,  is  well  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  Austin  after  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  corre> 

college,  a  flourishing  institution  under  the  care  spondence,  and  gave  the  rest  of  his  time  to  io- 

of  the  Presbyterians,  of  the  Andrew  female  in-  ciety.    He  was  sick  for  the  first  time  in  1701, 

ttitute  (Methodist),  and  of  the  state  penitentiary,  when  ho  had  a  fever  which  lasted  15  days,  and 

The  penitentiary  was  built  in  1848-'9.    Its  site  he  remained  deaf  for  8  months  after  his  recov- 

embraces  an  area  of  5  acres,  and  a  timber  tract  ery.    At  the  age  of  112  years  he  had  two  new 

of  98  acres  belongs  to  it    The  walls  enclose  an  teeth,  but  lost  all  his  teeth  before  his  death,  and 

area  of  11,000  square  yards.    There  are  240  lived  on  soup.    Attheageof  100  years  his  hair, 

cells,  workshops,  a  hospital,  and  a  building  for  beard,  and  eyebrows,  which  were  white,  be- 

factory  purposes  2  stories  high,  270  feet  long,  came  again  black.    He  suffered  in  the  last  year 

and  50  feet  wide.    An  appropriation  of  $85,000,  of  his  life  from  the  gravel,  and  died  of  a  ocdd. 

since  raised  to  $69,000,  was  made  by  the  legia-  He  was  5  times  married,  and  had  24  legitimate 

latore  of  1858>'4  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  25  illegitimate  children.    By  his  5th  mar-  ' 

for  manufacturing  plantation  goods.    There  are  riage,  whidi  took  place  in  his  99th  year,  he  had 

40  looms  and  896  spindles  for  cotton,  and  200  4  children.    He  left  in  manuscript  a  full  journal 

spindles  for  wool.    About  $80,000  worth  of  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life, 

fabrics  can  be  made  annually.    The  number  of  HUKD,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 

convicts  in  1857  was  102.  Oongreve,  Staffordshire,  in  1720,  died  at  Har- 

HUl^  YADY,  Javos  (Jomr  HmnaAJon),  a  tlebury  in  1808.    He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  of 

Hungarian  general  and  statesman,  bom  toward  Staffordshire,  and  was  educated  at  (Cambridge, 

the  oloae  ^  the  14th  centuiy,  died  in  1456.  where  he  became  a  follow  of  Emmanuel  odlego 
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in  1743.    In  1749  ha  {mblisbed  a  oommentary  ing  800  feet,  and  the  higliest,  which  is  that  of 

on  Uie  Ar$  Poetiea  of  Horace,  and  while  en«  the  ^ohigan  state  report  of  1888, 1,000  IbeL 

ffaged  upon  this  became  iotiniate  with  Bishop  In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  soondings  hare 

Warbartoo,  whose  life  he  afterward  wrote.  He  been  made  in  the  lake  of  1,800  feet  without 

oontinued  to  reside  at  Cambridge  till  1757,  finding  bottom.    Few  harbors  are  fonnd  along 

when  he  became  rector  of  Tharcaston.     He  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Horon.    Aboat  70  m.  N. 

was  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  from  the  outlet  Saginaw  bay  sets  back  into  the 

1785 ;  archdeacon  of  Gloucester  in  1767 ;  bishop  land  a  distance  of  80  nu  toward  the  S.  W.,  and 

of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1775 ;  preceptor  to  under  its  islands  and  shores  vessels  find  shelter 

the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  in  from  the  storms  which  prevail  fh>m  the  N.  £. 

1776;  and  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1781.    In  or  S.  W.  up  and  down  its  wide  mouth  and 

1783  George  IIL  offered  him  the  archbishopric  across  the  broadest  expanse  of  the  lake.  Thunder 

of  Canterbury,  but  he  declined  it.    A  collection  bay  is  a  much  smaller  extension  of  the  lake  into 

of  his  works,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  in  the  land,  about  150  m.  from  the  outlet  Steamers 

London  in  1811.  usually  stop  here  for  supplies  of  wood,  chiefly 

HURON.    I.  A  N.  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  pine  and  birch,  which,  with  the  white  pine  larg^ 

Huron  and  Vermilion  rivers;  area,  455  sq.  m.;  ly  cut  for  lumber,  and  excellent  grindstones  ob- 

pop.  in  1850,  26,203.   It  has  a  nearly  level  sur-  tained  from  the  sandstone  rocks,  constitute  the 

acQ  and  an  excellent  sandy  soil.    The  produc-  only  valuable  products  of  these  shores.     At 

tions  in  1850  were  666,416  bushels  of  Indian  Presque  Isle,  28  m.  further  N.,  is  another  har^ 

com,  301,892  of  wheat,  244,601  of  oats,  31,433  bor,  where  the  land  turns  round  toward  the  K. 

tons  of  hay,  748,701  lbs.  of  butter,  and  255,134  W.,  and  a  straight  course  is  thence  made  fbr 

of  wool.    There  were  15  grist  mills,  57  saw  Mackinaw,  70  m.  distant    This  island  is  famoos 

mills,  9  iron  founderios,  12  tanneries,  42  church-  as  a  trading  post  and  fort  in  the  history  of  the 

es,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  7,380  pupils  attend-  N.  W.  and  of  the  fur  trade,  and  is  still  the  chief 

ing  public  schools.    The  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  point  of  importance  on  tlie  lake.    The  harbor 

the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark,  and  the  is  deep  and  well  sheltered,  on  the  S.  side  of 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  railroads  the  island,  under  high  hills,  upon  which  stands 

pass  through  the  county.    Capital,  Norwalk.  the  U.  S.  fort    The  fishing  business  is  cxten- 

IL  An  £.  CO.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of  Michigan,  sively  carried  on,  whitcfish  of  excellent  quality 

forming  the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land  be-  abounding  in  the  lake  near  by,  and  those  of  the 

tween  Lake  Huron  on  the  £.  and  N.  £.  and  northern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  also  finding  a 

Saginaw  bay  on  the  N.  W. ;  area,  850  sq.  ni.;  market  here. — The  shores  on  the  Miclngan  side 

pop.  in  1850,  210.    The  surface  is  nearly  level,  present  few  features  of  interest      The  rodi 

watered  by  Pigeon,   Willow,   and  Tappapoie  formations  are  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the 

rivers,  and  in  some  places  uiarsliy.    Most  of  several  groups  from  the  Ilclderberg  to  the  ooal 

the  county  is  covered  with  forests.    It  was  yet  measures,  the  latter  being  found  in  the  upper 

unorpmized  at  the  date  of  tlie  last  census.  portion  of  Saginaw  bay,  where,  however,  they 

IIUIiON,  Lake,  one  of  the  great  lakes  on  the  are  of  little  in)|>ortance.     Beaches  of  sand  alter- 

boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Cana-  nate  with  others  of  limestone  shingle,  and  the 

da.     It  receives  at  its  N.  extremity  the  waters  forests  behind  are  often  a  tangled  growth  of 

discharged  from  I^ke  Superior  by  St.  Mary's  cedar,  fir,  and  spruce  in  impenetrable  swampa, 

river  or  Btrait,  and  also  those  of  Lake  Michigan  or  a  scrubby  scattered  growth  upon  a  sandy 

through  tlie  straits  of  Mackinaw.     Its  outlet  at  soil.     Calcareous  strata  of  the  upper  Silurian 

the  S.  extremity   is  the  St.  Clair  river,  the  stretch  along  the  £.  coast  from  the  outlet  nearly 

lake  suddenly  contracting  into  this  stream  in  to  Georgian    bay,  and   are  8uccee<lcd  by  the 

lat  43^  N.     Its  extreme  N.  limit  is  the  £.  end  lower  members  of  the  same  series  down  to  the 

of  the  S.  coast  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich-  Iludson  river  slates  and  the  Trenton  limestone, 

igan  in  lat  46^.  Its  boundary  on  the  W.  is  the  S.  which  last  two  stretch  across  from  Lake  Ontario 

peninsula  of  Michigan,  on  tlio  £.  the  Canadian  to  Georgian  bay.     In  the  metaroorphic  rocka 

coast  and  a  group  of  islands  belonging  (except  found  in  the  upper  portions  of  Manitoulin  bay 

Drummond's,  the  most   western)  to  Canada,  copper  ores  begin  to  appear,  and  have  been 

which  stretch  around  on  its  N.  side,  and  par-  worked  at  tlie  Hnice  mines.     With  the  change 

tially  separate  the  lake  from  the  great  bodies  of  in  the  rock  formations   the  surface  becomes 

wat^r  tliat  are  in  fact  but  a  )»art  of  it,  though  more  broken  and  hilly,  rising  to  elevations  600 

distinguished  by  thoyamesof  (ireorgian  bay  and  feet  or  more  above  the  lake. — The  rivers  that 

Manitoulin  bay.     The  whole  width  of  Ijiko  llu-  flow  into  Lake  Huron,  excepting  the  St.  Mary^s 

ron,  including  Georgian  bay,  is  estimated  at  and  the  Franvois,  the  outlet  of  Nipissing  lake, 

about  1^)0  m.,  and  its  len^h  252  m.     Its  area  are  of  little  importance.     Those  on  the  Canadian 

is  computed  to  be  olnrnt  21,000  sq.  m.     Its  elo-  side  are  noticed  in  the  article  Canada,  voL  iv. 

vation  alovo  the  sea  is  rated  by  tJie  state  engi-  p.  830;  and  in  the  same  article,  p.  339,  the  rail- 

neers  of  Michigan  at  578  feet;  the  Canadians  road  route  recently  opened  between  the  head 

make  it  3  feet  less.     The  level  of  its  waters  of  (tcorgian  bay  and  I^keOntuno  is  mentioned, 

fluctuates  several  feet  at  irregular  t)eriods,  as  is  By  this  road  the  distance  between  Buffalo  and 

observed  also  of  the  other  lakes.     Various  esti-  Mackinaw  is  reduced  by  about  tlie  whole  length 

mates  are  made  ofits  average  depth,  the  least  be-  of  Lake  £rie,  and  the  navigation  of  this  laka 
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and  of  the  chief  portion  of  Lake  Huron  is  saved  others  in  the  United  States,  that  the  cnrrentt 
bj  a  passage  across  Lake  Ontario,  by  Vailroad  of  air  in  great  storms  flow  in  all  directions  to- 
aerofs  the  Canadian  peninsula,  and  by  steam-  ward  a  central  point,  which  is  a  point  of  dimin- 
boat  through  G^rgian  bay  to  Mackinaw.  The  ished  pressure,  Laying  an  onward  motion  over 
Canadians  have  also  a  line  of  travel  formerly  the  sumce.  He  nrg^  this  theory  also  in  his 
much  used  by  the  canoes  of  the  N.  W.  tradera  Dm&rtatio  Phyiiea  de  repentinU  Variationir 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Montreal,  by  the  hui  in  Premone  AtmatpMBra  ObtenaUij  pnb- 
Fran^is  river,  Nipissing  lake,  and  the  river  lished  in  1826jrespeoting  a  storm  which  pfyised 
Mattawa,  into  the  Ottawa,  the  whole  distance  over  southern  Europe  in  Dec.  1821.  Prof.  Dove 
beinff  about  400  m.,  instead  of  about  1,000  m.  opposed  these  views  in  a  treatise  on  barometrio 
h^  the  8t.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  minima,  published  in  Po^;gendorff*s  Annalmf 
Erie.  The  season  of  navigation  in  Lake  Huron  vol.  ziiL,  1828,  and  explamed  the  phenomena 
is  usually  from  the  last  of  April  or  early  part  of  on  the  assumption  of  one  or  more  great  rotary 
May  into  December ;  and  the  finest  season,  dur-  currents  or  whirlwinds  moving  from  8.  W.  to 
ing  which  the  waters  often  continue  smooth  and  N,  E. ;  and  in  this  paper  h6  remarked  that  tJl 
the  air  mild  and  hazy  for  2  or  8  weeks,  is  the  the  hurricanes  that  had  come  under  his  notice 
latterportion  of  November.  in  the  southern  hemisphere  rotated  in  an  oppo- 
HUKONS.  See  Wtandots.  site  direction  to  those  in  the  northern.  The 
HURRIOANE,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  oo-  cause  of  the  rotation  he  attributed  to  the  con- 
casionally  passing  over  a  portion  of  the  earth's  tinual  opposition  which  the  winds,  set  in  motion 
surface ;  also  caUed  cyclone  and  tornado,  the  by  any  agency  toward  the  poles,  experience 
latter  commonly  designating  a  hurricane  on  from  masses  of  air  either  comparatively  inert 
land.  Hurricanes  prevail  more  particularly  or  like  the  trade  winds  moving  in  an  opposite 
and  with  the  greatest  fury  in  the  torrid  zone,  course,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  throw 
always  however  at  some  distance  from  the  the  winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere  around 
equator,  which  they  never  touch  nor  cross,  in  great  whirls  directed  S.  £.  and  N.  W.,  or  in 
They  also  occur  in  the  temperate  zones,  either  the  contrary  direction  to  the  movements  of  the 
independently  or  proceeding  from  ^e  torrid  hands  of  a  watch  placed  face  upward ;  and  in 
zone.  In  the  polar  regions  uiey  are  unknown,  the  southern  hemisphere  in  whirls  turning  with 
These  terrible  commotions  of  the  atmosphere  the  hands  of  a  watch.  (See  *'  American  Jour- 
are  naturally  objects  of  special  interest  to  nav-  nal  of  Science,"  vol.  zliv.,  1848,  d.  828.)  In 
igators,  and  to  landsmen  also  of  the  regions  April,  1881.  Mr.  William  0.  Redneld  of  New 
where  they  prevail,  whose  lives  and  proper-  York  publisned  in  the  **  American  Journal  of 
ty  they  endanger.  But  though  this  mterest  Science'^  the  first  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
has  been  felt  from  remote  periods,  little  was  papers  upon  the  phenomena  of  storms,  which 
known  until  the  present  century  of  the  laws  was  continued  in  many  subsequent  numbers  (d 
which  control  these  phenomena,  or  of  any  the  same  journal  to  the  period  of  his  death  in 
means  of  foreseeing  and  guarding  against  their  Feb.  1857,  and  particularly  in  tiiose  of  1846. 
effects.  They  were  looked  upon  as  destrdctive  Entirely  unacquainted  wiUi  the  opinions  ad- 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  moving  onward  in  vanced  by  CoL  Caoper  and  with  those  of  Frofl 
a  direct  course,  and  exhibiting  whirls  and  eddies  Dove,  he  presenteci  in  his  first  paper  his  obser- 
analogous  to  those  seen  in  impetuous  torrents  vations,  niade  in  Sept.  1821,  upon  a  hurricane 
of  water.  No  one  was  able  to  comprehend  the  which  swept  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  crossed 
whole  phenomenon  in  one  view,  and  trace  out  the  state  of  OonnecticuL  in  which  he  thenresid« 
the  storm  from  the  time  and  place  of  its  b^^-  ed,  and  from  this  passea  across  Massachusetta. 
ning  to  those  in  which  it  died  away.  Franklin  Soon  after  its  occurrence  he  had  occasion  to 
first  observed  the  tendency  of  the  N.  E.  storms  follow  a  portion  of  its  track,  and  his  attention 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  advance  toward  the  was  forcibly  directed  to  the  evidences  presented 

Soint  whence  the  prevailing  wind  comes,  and  of  the  wind  having  blown  toward  different  pointa 
e  presented  a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate  of  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  and  also  in 
100  m.  an  hour  as  the  average  rate  of  this  the  same  place  at  different  times.  Comparing  to- 
progress ;  but  in  bis  meteorological  papers  no  gether  his  observations,  he  was  thoroughly  pa> 
evidence  is  found  of  his  having  a  clearer  con-  suaded  that  the  storm  was  a  progressive  whiil- 
ception  of  the  nature  of  hurricanes  than  waa  wind ;  so  he  explained  it  at  the  time  to  hia 
generally  possessed.  In  1801  Col.  Capper  pub-  friendis ;  and  in  the  paper  referred  to  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  winds  and  monsoons,  in  wnidi  ]»^hed  his  views  in  fufl,  supporting  them  by  d^ 
he  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  hurricanes  at  tails  afterward  collected  of  the  same  stonn  in 
Pondicherry  and  Madras  of  1760  and  1778  were  its  range  further  south,  and  of  other  great  atonna 
of  the  nature  of  whirlwinds,  whose  diameters  of  the  same  character.  The  novelty  of  the  ^ew% 
could  not  exceed  120  m. ;  tnat  the  velocity  of  and  the  clearness  and  ability  with  whidi  they 
the  wind  at  any  point  was  due  to  the  rotary  were  sustained,  drew  the  attention  of  scientifie 
velocity  of  the  vortex ;  and  moreovcr,^  that  thie  men  to  the  subiect  About  that  time  M%jor 
storm  had  a  progressive  motion.  In  1820  Beid,  afterward  uen.  Sir  William  Beid^as  em- 
Brandea,  in  his  *^  History  of  the  WeaUier  in  ployed  by  the  British  government  at  Barbadoa 
1788.^^  propounded  a  theory  which  was  after-  m  restoring  the  buildings  laid  waste  in  the  great 
ward  advocsted  by  Profs.  Espy,  Baohe,  and  hnrricane  of  1881,  and  waa  eaineatlj  coOectiqg 
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details  raqpecting  the  West  Indian  horrieanes.  able  ratea,  from  4  to  44  m.  an  hour,  oommoiily 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Bedfield  came  to  hia  notice,  aboot  %0  m.     Bat  the  motion  of  rotatiim, 

and,  as  ne  atatea,  ^  waa  the  first  he  had  met  with  as  the  great  body  of  air  moved  forwurd,  was 

which  appeared  to  convey  any  jost  opinion  on  much  more  rapid.    It  was  found  greater  near 

the  sabject  of  horrieanes."     His  observations  the  centre  than  in  the  outer  whirls,  and  waa  ea- 

confirmed  this  impression.  In  1888  he  poblished  timated  to  reach  a  velocity  of  from  100  to  800 

his  first  paper  on  hurricanes  in  ^^Professional  m.  an  hour.     As  the  storm  passes  over  any 

Papers  or  the  Royal  Engineers."  voL  it ;  not  place  lying  near  the  centre  of  its  track,  the 

long  afterward  his  work  entitled  **  An  Attempt  wind  blowing  from  right  to  left  across  the  dl- 

to  develop  the  Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  Facts,  rection  pursued  by  the  great  body  of  the  storm 

arranged  according  to  Place  and  Time ;"  and  in  continues  to  increase  in  violence  and  the  ba- 

1849  another  work,  entitled  ^^  The  Progress  of  rometer  to  fall,  till  the  latter  sometimes  reaches 

theDevelopmentof  the  Law  of  Storms  and  of  the  to  about  28  inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea.     A 

Variable  W  inds,  with  the  Practical  Application  lull  or  calm  then  ensues  for  a  short  time,  and 

of  the  Subject  to  Navigation."-— One  of  the  most  the  storm  recommences  with  additional  fury, 

extensive,  rapidly  advancing,  and  destructive  But  the  wind  now  blows  fi*om  the  other  direction, 

ocean  hurricanes  on  record,  which  well  ezemp-  the  axis  of  the  spiral  whirls  having  passed  be- 

lifies  the  range  and  immense  areas  swept  over  yond  the  place.    The  change  of  wind  is  very 

by  hurricanes,  was  first  observed  at  the  Wind-  sudden  at  points  a  little  removed  from  the  cen- 

wardislandsaboutOct.  20, 1858.   It  passed  over  tre  of  tlie  track,  and,  occurring  on  the  inner 

Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  the  Bahamas;  then  re-  whirls,  where  the  wind  rages  with  the  utmost 

curving  its  axis,  passed  on  the  24th  nearly  over  violence,  the  effects  are  most  disastrous  to  ves- 

Bermuda,  where  its  violence  was  extraordinary ;  sels  at  sea  in  such  positions.    As  the  hurricane 

and  thence,  for  some  days  following,  it  pursued  passes  onward,  the  mariner,  who  may  have  been 

its  course  to  the  N.  £.  almost  or  quite  to  the  contending  against  its  terrible  power  for  days 

shores  of  Europe.    No  storm  described  by  either  together,  is  first  cheered  by  observing  the  rise 

Redfield  or  Reid  seems  to  have  had  the  enor-  of  the  barometer,  and  the  subsiding  of  the  tor- 

mous  diameter  of  this.    It  was  severely  felt  700  rents  of  rain  which  it  poarcd  dowti  along  its 

m.  eastward  of  Bermuda  in  the  same  latitude,  front ;  and  if  acquainted  with  its  course,  he  so 

while  its  western  border  grazed  New  York,  af-  shapes  his  own  as  to  pass  in  the  shortest  time 

fecting  the  barometer  sensibly,  and  rolling  in  through  its  outer  whirls.    It  is  indeed  not  now 

the  extraordinary  tides  of  Oct.   24  and  25.  unusnal  for  skilful  seamen,  who  understand  the 

(**  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1859,  p.  laws  of  these  storms  and  their  general  course, 

165.)    Most  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  Atlantic  to  foresee  their  approach,  and  avail  themselves 

commence,  like  the  one  described,  to  the  £.  of  of  the  outer  winds  they  brin^  along  to  waft 

the  Windward  islands,  and  proceed  toward  the  them  away  from  their  track.     But  an  inexperi- 

W.  N.  W.,  sometimes  reachmg  the  coast  of  the  enced  navigator  may  be  carried  around  in  their 

United  States,  and  almost  invariably  curving  circuits  as  in  a  whirlpool ;  and  once  out  of  the 

around  in  lat.  25°  to  30°  toward  the  N.,  and  storm,  ho  may  by  a  wrong  cours^o  overtake  it 

Uien  toward  the  N.  E.,  following  after  making  and  again  plunge  into  the  dangers  just  escaped, 

the  bend  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  Mr.  Redfield  cites  the  case  of  the  clii)per  Charles 

Their  path  is  thus  an  approximation  to  a  para-  Ileddle,  which,  sailing  from  Mauritius  to  Muscat 

bolic  curve,  the  apex  of  which  is  near  lat.  30°.  in  the  usual  course  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  In- 

Of  15  hurricanes,  the  courses  of  which  are  do-  dian  ocean,  was  caught  by  one  which  was  slowly 

lineatcd  by  Mr.  Redfield  in  the  chart  accompa-  advancing  at  the  rate  of  less  than  4  m.  an  hour. 

Dying  his  paper  in  the  ^'Journal  of  Science''  of  and  was  kept  in  it  117  hours,  carried  round  and 

Jan.  1846,  10  (all  of  the  montlis  of  August  and  round  at  an  estimated  aveni;re  distance  of  45  m. 

September)  follow  the  general  course  given ;  of  from  the  axis  of  tho  gale,  while  the  wind  veered 

the  others,  those  belonging  to  the  tropics  were  5  complete  revolutions.     The  wliole  distance 

traced  only  on  their  western  course  from  the  sailed  by  log  was  1,373  m.,  while  that  made  on 

Windward  islands  through  tho  gulf  of  Mexico,  her  course  in  tho  8aino  time  was  only  854  m. 

and  two  of  October  passed  from  Central  Amer-  Tho  phenomena  observed  of  the  great  hurri- 

ica  N.  E.  into  the  Atlantic,  one  reaching  from  canes  atseaaro  more  uniform  than  of  tho  smaller 

Honduras  across  Cuba  and  beyond  Newfound-  gales,  and  of  those  which  occur  upon  land. — 

land.     This  is  traced  more  than  3,000  m.,  and  The  season  most  subject  to  hurricanes  in  the 

is  called  by  Mr.  Redfield  the  Cuba  hurricane.  Atlantic  is  in  tho  months  of  Au;xust  and  Sep- 

One  of  December  is  traced    from   Arkansas  tomber.     Mr.  A.  Pooy  of  Havana  hius  found 

across  New  Jersey  into  the  Atlantic  ;  and  ono  of  that  355  hurricanes  which  have  httn  observed 

November  from  Wisconsin  through  LakeOnta-  from  1493  to  1855  wore  distributed  as  follows: 

rio  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     The  places  of  Jan.,  5 ;  Feb.,  7 ;  March,  1 1 ;  April,  0  ;  May,  5  ; 

beginning  and  ending  of  these  storms,  some  of  June,  10 ;  July,  42 ;  Au^.,  90;  Sept.,  SO  ;  Oct., 

which  were  traced  from  2,500  to  8,000  m.,  were  69 ;  Nov.,  17 ;  Dec,  7.— The  hurricane-i  of  the 

undetermined.    They  covered  in  some  instances  southern  hemisphere,  and  of  tho  Indian  ocean 

an  area  of  more  than  1,000  m.  in  width,  while  and  China  sea,  have  been  studied  particularly 

in  tho  low  latitudes  they  are  usually  limited  by  Mr.  Piddington  and  CJon.  Reid,  and  by  Dr. 

to  100  or  150  m«    Their  progress  waa  at  van-  Thom,  who  has  long  resided  at  the  island  of 
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Manritins.  This  island,  and  those  of  Bourbon  derive  from  the  discoTeries  of  Kr.  Redfield  and 
and  Rodriques^  lie  directly  in  the  track  of  the  Qen.  Reid.  It  seems  ij^asonable  to  hope  that 
hurricanes  that  prevail  in  this  part  of  the  In-  theifrnits  of  these  are  not  vet  allredize^  The 
dian  ocean  from  December  to  April.  Its  inhab-  telegraph,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Redfield,  is  likely 
itants  consequently  take  the  greatest  interest  to  prove  a  most  valuable  instrument  in  giving 
in  these  phenomena,  making  them,  as  stated  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  hurricane;  and  to  the 
by  Commodore  Perry,  the  chief  topic  of  dis-  United  States  it  will  be  moreparticularly  vdu- 
cussion  in  the  season  of  their  occurrence,  talk-  able  when  extended  to  the  West  India  islands, 
ing  of  little  else,  and  keeping  meteorological  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.  The  laws  which 
instruments  of  every  kind  in  use  and  under  the  govern  the  marital  relation,  and  determine  the 
most  careful  observation.  Mr.  Bosquet  of  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  are 
observatory  at  Mauritius  claims  to  be  able  to  among  the  most  important  of  those  which  pre- 
predict  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  and  describe  vail  in  any  commuDity ;  and  it  may  be  regretted 
the  course  it  will  take.  The  barometer  is  affected  that  in  the  United  States  they  are,  at  this  mo- 
by  an  advance  aerial  wave,  which  causes  it  to  ment,  less  accurately  determined  and  less  ascer- 
etand  higher  than  usual.  The  inequality  of  the  tainable  than  any  others  of  equal  consequence, 
atmospheric  pressure  causes  its  column  to  oscil-  The  reason  is,  that  we  received  from  England 
late,  and  this  effect  has  been  noticed  in  the  this  portion  of  the  common  law,  and  have  only 
China  sea  24  hours  in  advance  of  a  typhoon.  A  of  late  years  perceived  its  repugnance  to  reason 
heavy  sea,  too  great  for  the  prevailing  weather,  and  lustice.  We  now  know,  and  probably  no 
also  indicates  a  coming  gale.  The  hurricanes  one  denies,  that  the  feudal  system,  upon  which 
of  the  South  Indian  ocean  are  estimated  to  range  the  common  law  is  founded,  did  not  give  to 
from  150  to  600  m.  in  diameter;  their  rate  of  woman  that  place  and  those  rights  which  she 
progress  is  remarkably  slow,  varying  from  1 J  ought  to  have.  It  not  only  regarded  husband 
to  12  m.  per  hour.  This  slow  progress  tends  to  and  wife  as  one,  but  the  husband  as  that  one. 
produce  sudden  shifts  of  wind  with  alternate  The  sentiment  that  the  law  needs  vast  change 
lulls,  as  the  successive  whirls  sweep  several  in  this  respect  is  proved  to  be  universal  by  the 
times  over  the  same  spot.  In  the  southern  fact  that  there  is  no  one  of  our  states  in  which  it 
hemisphere  the  rccurvature  in  the  track  of  the  has  not  undergone  great  modification ;  and  the 
cyclones  is  about  lat.  26°,  being,  as  in  the  north-  difficulty  in  making  the  change  in  such  a  way 
em  hemisphere,  at  the  polar  limit  of  the  trade  that  the  essential  character  and  inestimable  good 
winds.  The  path  is  directed  westward  from  the  of  the  marriage  relation  may  not  be  endangered 
point  of  commencement  of  tlie  storm  near  the  or  impaired,  is  proved  by  the  great  diversity  in 
equator,  and,  turning  around  in  the  latitude  the  provisions  recently  introduced,  in  the  fre- 
named,  is  then  directed  toward  the  S.  E.  The  quent  changes  among  them,  and  in  the  very  fire* 
most  dangerous  quarter  for  a  vessel  to  be  over-  quent  expression  of  opinion  that  much  harm  has 
taken  by  a  southern  typhoon  is  on  the  left  side  iJready  been  done.  In  the  East,  where  society 
as  it  is  advancing,  the  rotation  being  from  the  began,  woman  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
left  to  the  right,  and  thus  tending  to  draw  the  servant  of  her  husband,  as  his  property,  and 
vessel  into  its  track,  while  on  the  right  side  the  as  his  plaything  ;  and  man  has  always  been 
wind  would  permit  her  easilv  keeping  off.  In  held  in  absolute  political  subjection.  In  Greece 
the  northern  hemisphere,  owmg  to  the  different  there  were  republics  and  democracies,  in  name 
direction  of  the  rotation,  the  right  hand  is  the  at  least ;  and  certainly  that  political  tyranny 
dangerous  side  of  the  advancing  storm.  The  cy-  which  had  prevailed  among  eastern  nations  was 
clones  of  the  Asiatic  seas  N.  of  the  equator  are  greatly  lessened,  and  the  domestic  tyranny  of 
equally  terrific  with  those  on  the  S.  side.  At  the  the  husband  over  the  wife  was  modified  about 
Ladrone  islands,  in  long.  146®,  they  prevail  in  equally.  But  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  the  lib- 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  again  in  December  ertyofcomparatively  few  who  were  the  masters 
and  January.  The  inhabitants  prepare  for  of  many ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  wo- 
them  by  lashing  down  and  securing  their  houses,  men  of  Greece  were  those  who,  like  Sappho  and 
In  Sept.  1855,  one  occurred  at  the  island  of  Aspasia,  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  ^^n^E««t£m) 
Guam,  lat.  13°  26'  N.,  by  which  more  than  8,000  but  had  not  found  a  home.  In  Rome  there  was 
persons  were  left  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them.-  a  wider  spread  and  better  protection  of  personal 
The  chief  notices  of  the  great  gales  in  the  bay  right,  for  even  under  the  most  despotic  empe- 
of  Bengal  and  the  China  sea  are  found  in  the  rors  municipal  rights  and  privileges  were  gen* 
works  of  Piddington.  These  accounts  show  a  erally  preserved  throughout  the  Roman  world; 
remarkable  similarity  in  these  gales  to  those  of  and  woman  had  also  advanced  so  far,  that  the 
the  Atlantic ;  the  rate  of  progress,  however,  Roman  matron  has  been  since  regarded  as  the 
being  generally  much  slower  than  of.  the  galea  type  of  female  dignity  and  purity.  But  much 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. — It  cannot  was  yet  wanted.  The  feudal  system,  built  upon 
fail  to  excite  surprise  that  in  the  short  time  the  ruins  of  western  Rome  by  the  Teutonio 
since  we  have  learned  the  movements  of  the  nations,  a  new  race,  acknowledging  the  new 
winds  in  hurricanes,  we  should  have  been  able  infiuence  of  Christianity,  made  an  immense 
to  turn  this  knowledge  to  such  good  account  in  advance,  because  it  gave  to  every  man,  even  the 
savinglives  and  property.  The  most  intelligent  serf,  a  definite  place  and  definite  rights^  and 
navigators  gratefully  recognize  the  benefits  Uiey  in  theory  at  least  knew  nothing  of  nntimited 
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power ;  and  to  womaii  it  gavo  the  mupeakaUe  that  she  executes  sooh  a  deed  of  her  own  free 

advantage  of  OhristiaiMnarriage.  It  intoodnoed,  will.    Thus,  she  must,  in  many  of  tho  states,  bo 

CbaUj  as  a  means  orremedjiog  or  of  milgat-  examined  apart  from  her  hnshand,  by  some 
sooial  mischiefs  which  it  eoold  not  otherwise  magistrate,  as  to  her  willinffness  and  her  mo- 
restrain,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  whose  controlling  tivesfor  thus  disposing  of  her  land.    On  the 
principle  was  the  sentiment  of  honor ;  and  while  other  hand,  by  her  marriage,  she  acquires  an 
this  newlj  developed  sentiment  exerted  a  very  faidefeasible  right  of  dower  to  the  nse  of  one 
wide  and  beoefidal  infloence  npon  all  the  rela*  third  of  his  lands  daring  her  own  life,  of  which 
tions  and  all  the  departments  of  society,  in  no*  she  cannot  be  divested  bnt  by  her  own  act.    In 
Uiing  was  it  more  vmeSal  tiian  in  the  profonnd  this  conntry  she  nsnally  releases  her  right  of 
respect  and  tender  care  which  it  sought  at  least  dower,  when  she  wishes  to  do  so,  by  addmg  her 
to  inspire  toward  woman.    It  was  under  this  release  to  her  husband's  deed  of  the  premises, 
feudal  system  that  the  law  grew  up  which  forms  But  his  creditors  cannot  generally  get  it  in  any 
atthismomenttiie  basis  of  the  law  under  which  way  without  her  consent.    (See  Dowxb.)    8. 
we  live.    It  was  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  A  woman's  personal  property  in  possession  be- 
woman  in  social  and  domestic  life,  by  the  side  comes  absolutely  the  husband's  property  by 
of  man  as  he  rose  toward  the  possession  of  politi-  marriage.    By  this  is  meant  all  the  money  in 
cal  rights,  that  so  much  good  was  attmned  as  ex-  her  himds,  and  all  her  chattels,  as  ftimiture, 
ists  in  that  law.    That  the  law  of  husband  and  plate,  pictures,  books,  jewels,  &c.    Nor  can  he 
wife  in  the  United  States  is  in  advance  of  any  Dy  common  law  give  to  her  either  of  these  chat- 
that  has  existed  or  now  exists  elsewhere,  we  are  tels  or  of  his  own  daring  marriage,  because 
oonfident  The  tendency  of  the  law,  however  in-  transfer  of  possession  is  essential  to  a  valid 
complete  it  may  yet  be,  is  to  respect  and  secure  transfer  by  gift,  and  her  possession  is  his  poa- 
the  rights  of  woman  in  such  wise  as  to  preserve  session  in  law.    He  however  may  give  to  her 
her  inluence  and  her  happiness ;  and  to  make  the  by  his  will  what  he  chooses  to,  and  may  doubt- 
rdation  of  husband  and  wife  not  a  form  of  servi-  less  make  a  valid  transfer  of  anything  in  poa- 
tode  or  the  means  of  oppression,  but  the  central  session,  as  a  gift  causa  mortis.  (See  Gift.)    The 
origin  of  blessings  which  could  spring  from  no  reason  why  the  personal  property  of  the  wifb 
other  source,  and  may  pervade  the  whole  life  is  thus  absolutely  transferred  to  the  husband 
of  both  sexes.    As  much  the  greater  part  of  the  may  have  been,  in  part,  the  lingering  influence 
oonmion  law  ia  still  in  force  with  us,  and  what-  of  the  falsity  which  regarded  the  wUfe  herself 
ever  laws  we  have  are  but  various  modifications  as  only  the  property  of  the  husband ;  but  it  was 
of  that  law,  we  pari>ose,  first,  to  five  a  con-  much  more,  probably,  the  comparative  worth- 
densed  view  of  the  principles  of  ^e  common  lessness  of  nersonal  possessions  in  the  feudsl 
law  in  its  reference  to  the  relation  of  husband  ages,  when  tne  common  law  began.    Whatever 
and  wife ;  and  then  to  present  a  brief  statement  were  the  reasons,  they  have  little  force  or  ap- 
of  the  principal  variations  from  this  law  in  fdl  plication  at  present.    A  single  woman  may,  in 
the  states  of  this  Union.  In  this  article  we  shall  general,  make  whatever  contracts  a  man  con. 
not  treat  of  promises  to  marry,  or  of  the  con-  If  by  such  a  contract  she  ocqaires  and  receives 
tract  of  mamage,  or  of  settlements  or  contracts  into  her  own  hands  any  property,  it  is  property 
in  view  of  marriage,  but  sliall  present  what  in  possession,  of  which  wo  have  spoken.    lint  if 
we  have  to  say  on  those  subjects  in  the  article  the  thing  which  she  purposes  to  obtain  by  the 
Maruaob.    Here  we  shall  treat  only  of  the  contract  be  money,  or  the  right  to  dividends, 
effect  of  marriage  on  the  propertv  of  a  woman,  or  any  other  right,  and  it  remains  to  be  rcceivea 
and  of  the  husband's  liability  for  ner  debts  con-  or  acquired  after  her  marriage,  she  herself  pos- 
tracted  previous  to  marriage,  and  of  her  power  sesses  not  the  thing,  bat  a  right  to  demand  and 
to  bind  him  by  her  contracts,  and  of  his  obliga-  receive  the  thing ;  and  this  riglit  is  a  thing  in 
tions  for  her,  after  marriage. — First,  of  the  action  (usually  called  by  the  Norman  French 
effect  of  marriage   upon  the    property  of  a  phrase,  a  chose  in  action),  and  not  a  thing  in 
woman ;  for  a  single  woman  can  possess  almost  possession.    This  chose  in  action,  belonging  to 
every  kind   of  property  or  interest  which  a  the  wife,  passes  by  marriage  to  the  husband, 
man  may,  either  real  or  personal.    1.  A  wo-  but  not  absolutely.    What  lie  acquires  is  tho 
num's  real  estate  remains  her  own  after  mar-  right  to  reduce  it  to  possession,  and  thereby 
riage;  but  her  husband  acquires  a  right  to  it  make  it  absolutely  his  o\^'n.    But  ho  is  not 
(or,  in  law  language,  an  estate  in  it)  for  her  life,  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  possession ;  and  if  he 
and  an  estate  in  it  jfor  his  own  life  as  soon  as  does  not,  and  dies,  the  wife  surviving  him,  all 
a  living  child  is  bom  to  them,  by  what  is  called  his  right  is  gone,  and  the  chose  in  action  re- 
tenancy  by  courtesy.    Ho  has  therefore  a  life  mains  as  absolutely  the  property  of  the  widow 
estate  m  her  land  either  for  her  life,  or  for  his  as  it  would  have  been  had  sho  never  married, 
own  life ;  but  when  this  life  estate  ceases,  her  The  principal  choses  in  action  to  which  this  rule 
rights,  or  the  rights  of  her  heirs,  revive  abso-  applies  are  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  cvi- 
lately.     Ho  cannot  transfer  her  land  by  his  deuces  of  debt  generally,  and  scrip  or  stocks 
deed,  nor  can  sho  by  her  deed ;   but  in  this  standing  in  her  name.    The  principal  ways  of 
country  it  may  bo  transferred  by  the  joint  deed    reducing  it  to  his  possession  are  fonr :  by  col- 
of  the  two.    In  different  states  different  pre-    lecting  and  receiving  t!ie  debt  for  his  own  use ; 
eantiona  are  provided  by  law,  to  make  it  inre  making  a  new  contract  with  the  debtor,  in  hia 
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own  name,  in  sabstitation  for  her  name ;  hav-    and  wbkh  bis  aseignees  do  not  aoqnire  \>j  bis 
Sag  the  scrip  or  certificates  or  other  evidences    insolvency  nor  his  creditors  hy  attachment, 
ofaebt  transferred  to  himself  and  his  own  name ;    and  whidii  he  cannot  be  made  to  exercise  him- 
or  suing  the  debt  and  recovering  a  indgment    self^  except  at  his  own  pleasnre.    But  the  pre- 
iqK>n  it    If  she  dies  before  him,  and  before  he    vaiting  anthority  and  practice  of  the  conntnr 
liaa  rednced  them  to  his  own  possession,  he    seem  to  be  in  favor  not  only  of  the  hnsband*s 
may  now  do  so  as  her  administrator,  and  then    own  power  to  transfer  his  mere  right  (regarding 
retain  them  for  his  own  benefit  as  her  next  of    this  transfer,  especially  if  for  value,  as  a  reduc* 
kin.    And  it  seems  now  that  if  he  obtains  pos-    tion  to  possession  by  the  husband),  but  of  the 
•ession  of  them  and  their  proceeds,  after  her    principle  that  the  right  itself  is  a  vested  pecu- 
deaUiL  without  taking  out  letters  of  administra-    niary  right,  which  hLs  creditors  may  acquire  and 
tiim,  his  title  is  pertect,  and  he  need  not  take    exercise,  by  due  process  of  law,  against  his  wilL 
them  out ;  but  this  is  not  certain.    If  he  dies    But  courts  having  equity  powers  do,  in  some 
Qiaving  survived  her)  wi^out  having  reduced    cases,  interfere  in  favor  of  tne  wife,  and  compel 
them  to  possession,  his  next  of  kin  may  take  out    the  creditors  to  make  some  provision  for  her. 
'letters  as  her  administrator,  and  reduce  the    8.  We  will  now  consider  the  contracts  or  obli« 
dioses  in  action  to  possession  for  his  heirs.    In    gations  of  the  wife  made  or  entered  into  during 
regard  to  the  wife^s  contracts  against  herself    marriage.    In  the  first  place,  a  married  woman 
i.  e^  the  debts  she  owes  at  the  time  of  marriage,    has,  at  common  law,  no  power  whatever  to 
the  general  rule  is  that  the  husband  is  an-    make  a  valid  contract  which  shall  bind  herself 
swerable  for  all  of  these.    The  creditor  may    or  her  husband.    If  money  is  due  for  her  ser- 
demand  payment  of  the  husband,  and  may  sue    vices,  or  for  money  lent  by  her,  it  is  due,  not 
hun.    This  is  equally  true  of  the  debts  which    to  her,  bnt  to  him.    Her  time  and  her  labor 
had  matured  and  become  due  before  marriage,    and  her  money  are  all  his.    Bat  she  may  act  as 
and  of  those  which  were  not  payable  until  af-    his  agent  in  making  a  contract,  and,  if  author- 
terward ;  and  his  liability  for  her  debts  is  the    ized  by  him,  he  is  bound.    This  authority  may 
■ame,  whether  he  receives  much  with  her,  or    be  express,  or  it  may  be  implied  from  frequent 
little,  or  nothing.    But  this  liability  is  not  ab-    acts  of  agency  recognized  by  him,  as  when  she 
aolute ;  for  if  she  dies  before  he  pays  the  debt,    acts  as  his  clerk,  accepting  or  paying  bills,  &e, ; 
and  before  a  judgment  is  recovered  against  him,    and  then  it  does  not  differ  in  law  m>m  a  com- 
Ms  liability  ceases.    But  if  she  leaves  choses  in    mon  agency.    There  is,  however,  an  important 
action  not  reduced  to  the  husband^s  possession,    and  peculiar  agency  of  the  wife,  afrowing  out  of 
these  are  still  liable  for  her  debts,  and  the  hns-    her  duties;  and  this  is  an  implied  agency  for  the 
Iwnd,  or  whoever  becomes  her  administrator,    husband  in  all  domestic  matters,  as  the  hiring 
must  iq)ply  them  to  pay  these  debts,  and  retain    of  servants,  and  the  purchase  of  provisions  and 
only  the  surplus  for  the  husband  or  his  next  of    of  clothing  for  the  family.    As  this  grows  out 
kin.    If  he  dies  before  he  pays  her  debts,  and    of  necessity,  it  is  measured  by  it;  bat  the  law 
before  Judgment  is  rendered  against  him,  his    means  a  reasonable  necessity,  and  this  is  only 
estate  is  notliable,  but  the  wife^s  liability,  which    an  i^>propriateness.    For  any  contract  of  this 
was  suspended  during  his  life,  revives  at  his    sort  made  by  her,  which  is  in  due  conformity 
deatlu    This  is  truealUiough  he  received  a  large    with  the  husband^s  means,  station,  and  manner 
property  with  her.    Thus,  if  a  single  woman    of  life,  would  bind  him,  and  he  would  not  be 
owes  $50,0001,  and  has  $25,000  in  her  hands,    permitted  to  deny  his  authority.    If  they  ex- 
and  as  much  more  in  notes  or  other  choses  in    oeeded  this  necessity  or  appropriateness,  the 
action,  and  her  husband  takes  her  money,  and    husband  could  be  held  only  on  some  evidence 
jreduces  her  choses  in  action  to  his  own  pos-    of  authority  or  assent,  as  that  he  knew  the 
session,  and  dies  before  he  can  be  compelled    contract,  or  saw  the  things  bought,  and  made  no 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  gives  his  personal  prop-    objection.    The  question  then  occurs,  How  far 
orty  by  will  to  others  (which  he  may  do),    is  the  husband  bound  to  supply  the  necesnties 
■11  her  liability  revives,  while  all  her  means    of  the  wife?    The  general  rule  on  this  subject 
are  gone,  and  her  creditors  have  no  way  of     is,  that  he  is  bound  to  supply  her  with  all  neces- 
reaching  any  part  of  what  was  her  property,    saries,  which  means  in  tnis  case  all  her  reason- 
On  one  point  there  is  irreconcilable  confiict    able  wants,  while  thev  live  together.    If  they 
among  the  American  authorities.    All  admit    separate  because  he  drives  her  away  without 
that  the  husband  may  reduce  his  wife^s  choses    sufficient  cause,  the  same  liability  continues ; 
in  action  for  his  own  benefit ;  but  can  he  trans-    and  then  he  is  responsible  for  any  debts  she 
fer  to  another  person  the  right  to  collect  them    may  contract  for  this  purpose.     Even  Lord 
lor  that  person^s  own  benefit  ?    So,  i^  before    Eldon  declared  that  "  where  a  man  turns  his 
reducing  them  to  possession  himself  he  becomes    wife  out  of  doors,  he  sends  with  her  credit  for 
insolvent,  can  his  assignees  or  creditors  collect    her  reasonable  expenses.'^    (8  Espinasse,  260.) 
these  choses  in  action  against  his  will,  and  ap-    There  can  hardly  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  thus 
ply  them  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  ?    There    casting  her  off  without  his  liability  for  her  sub- 
li  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  the  bus-    sirtence,  unless  it  be  her  adultery ;  but  this 
band^s  right  over  his  wife's  choses  in  acUon  is    certainly  is  sufficient    I^  however,  slie  volun- 
a  purely  marital  right,  which  he  cannot  transfer    tarily  leaves  him,  she  cannot  carrv  his  credit 
to  another  to  exercise  excepting  as  his  agent^    with  her,  nnlesa  she  leaves  with  safncientoaoie. 
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It  has  been  held  in  England  that  crael  treat-  on  essential  difiTerenoe  between  the  case  where 
ment)  confinement  in  her  chamber  nnder  pre-  hnsband  and  wife  cohabit^  and  that  where  thej 
tence  of  her  insanity,  and  taldng  a  mistresB  mto  live  apart.  In  the  first,  the  presomption  of  law 
his  honse,  were  not  saflScient  cause ;  and  that  if  is  strong  against  the  husband ;  and  he  can  resist 
the  wife  then  escaped  and  fied,  the  hnsband  was  payment  for  supplies  furnished  only  bj  showing 
not  liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  her.  (8  that  they  were  not  necessaries,  either  becanse 
Tannton,  421.)  But  this  case  has  been  disap*  they  were  unreasonable  and  inappropriate  in 
proyed  in  England,  and  it  was  declared  in  New  kind  or  in  amount,  or  that  the  wife  was  snfil- 
York  that  such  doctrine  cannot  be  law  in  a  ciently  supplied  elsewhere.  But  if  she  hare 
Christian  country.  ^4  Denio,  46.)  While  the  separated  from  him,  no  such  presumption  exista. 
law  is  now  pretty  well  settled,  both  in  England  Wnoever  supplies  the  wife  now,  takes  upon  him- 
and  in  this  country,  as  to  when  the  hushed  is  self  the  risk  of  being  able  to  show  that  she 
liable  for  necessaries  furnished  to  the  wife,  and  needed  what  he  gave  her,  and  that  there  was  no 
when  he  is  not,  a  question  of  mudi  moment  such  sufficient  cause  for  the  hasband^s  with- 
remains,  and  of  late  years  has  been  much  con-  drawing  his  support  of  her  as  would  destroy  his 
sidered,  viz. :  On  what  ground  does  this  liability  liability  for  what  was  furnished  to  her. — Ajb  to 
rest  ?  It  must  rest  upon  Ins  authority  as  proved,  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  by  mutual 
or  as  implied  by  law ;  or  else  upon  his  marital  consent,  the  law  has  always  regarded  it  as  a  kind 
duty  as  hnsband.  If  it  stands  upon  the  for-  of  voluntary  divorce,  and  has  formerly  refiised 
*mer  foundation,  it  must  follow  that  he  may  to  admit  or  acknowledge  it  in  any  way.  Of 
always  prevent  his  liability  by  express  refusal  late  years,  however,  in  England  certainly,  and 
and  prohibition ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  perhaps  here,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise.  It  is 
always  has  the  power  to  limit  or  prevent  his  still  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  husband 
liability.  If  it  liands  on  the  foundation  of  his  and  wife  cannot  contract  with  each  other,  be- 
marital  duty,  this  he  is  bound  to  discharge,  and  cause  the^  are  not  two  persons,  but  one.  Uence 
hia  prohibitions  are  of  no  effect  The  former  no  bargain  which  they  can  make  directly  with 
was  the  unquestionable  rule  in  England  and  each  other  has  any  force  or  effect  at  law.  But 
here  until  very  recently,  no  other  ground  for  if  they  make  their  bargain  through  and  by 
the  husband^s  liability  being  recognized  in  any  means  of  a  third  person,  by  way  of  trustee,  and 
way  than  his  authority  express  or  implied ;  and  enter  into  certain  covenants  with  him,  a  court 
therefore  it  was  held,  that  if  a  wife  lived  with  of  equity,  and  for  some  purposes  a  court  of  law, 
her  husband,  no  one  could  recover  from  him  would  permit  this  trustee  to  maintain  such 
the  price  of  any  necessaries  supplied  to  her,  un-  actions  as  might  bo  necessary  to  give  full  effect 
der  any  circumstances,  against  his  prohibition,  to  the  bargain,  although  its  only  purpose  were  to 
Thus,  Chief  Justice  Hale  said  (1  8iaerfin,  109) :  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  parties.  There 
^  The  law  will  not  presume  so  much  ill,  as  tliat  are,  however,  two  qualifications  to  this  rule, 
a  husband  should  not  provide  for  his  wife^s  ne-  One  is,  that  if  the  court  see  that  the  terms 
cessities.'^  At  length,  however,  it  began  to  be  of  separation  are  catching,  oppressive,  or  un- 
seen that  there  might  be  cases  of  incapacity,  reasonable,  they  will  not  carry  them  into  effect, 
as  where  the  husband  was  wholly  insane,  and  The  otlier  is,  that  tlie  locus  pamitentuB  is  al- 
oould  not  be  supposed  to  constitute  an  agent  ways  kept  open.  Although  the  bargain  provides 
or  confer  authority  upon  any  one ;  and  yet  it  that  the  separation  shaJl  be  per[)etual,  and  all 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  wife  was  to  its  terms  are  founded  upon  this  supposition,  and 
be  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  are  clothed  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  strin- 
her  husband^s  means  were  amply  sufficient  for,  gent  language,  yet,  as  soon  as  either  party  wishes 
because  he  could  not  authorize  tue  purchase  of  the  separation  to  cease,  it  must  coose.  The 
them.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  husband  husband  cannot  deprive  liimself  of  his  right  to 
who  drives  his  wife  abroad  sends  his  credit  with  recall  his  wife ;  and  she  cannot  deprive  herself 
her ;  but  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  he  con-  of  her  right  to  return.  By  tlie  ^^  cu^'to:ll  of  Lon- 
etitutes  her  his  agent  struck  the  court.  Baron  don,^^  a  married  woman  may  bo  a  sole  trader 
Alderson  said  (Read  r«.  Legard,  6  Exch.  63G) :  there,  but  nowhere  else  in  England.  In  the 
**It  is  a  monstrous  proposition  that  a  man  who  United  States,  partly  by  statute  and  partly  by 
drives  a  woman  out  of  doors,  who  hates,  who  abjudication,  a  married  woman  would  generally 
abominates  her,  actually  gives  her  authority  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  on  lier  own 
make  contracts  for  him."  In  that  case  the  prin-  account,  much  as  a  single  woman  might,  in 
eiple  was  recognized,  that  the  right  of  a  wife  to  cose  of  continued  abandonment,  or  long  im- 
a  proper  support  grows  out  of  the  marital  rela-  prisonment  of  the  husband,  or  alienage  and  non- 
tion,  and  that  the  liability  of  the  husband  for  residence,  or  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
necessaries  supplied  to  her  is  a  consequence  of  of  the  husband,  which  might  bo  inferred  from 
that  righ t.  Th'is  case  was  so  decided  in  1851;  but  circumstances.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
in  1884  the  same  doctrine  had  been  held  in  Mas-  husband  is  liable  for  the  wife's  wrong  doings 
sachusetts  (16  Pickering,  198),  and  it  has  been  (or  torts  and  trespasses,  as  the  law  c:dls  theui) 
adopted  and  confirmed  in  New  York  (1  Sand-  in  many  cases;  as  for  her  libel,  slander,  fraud, 
ford's  Sup.  Court  Rep.  483),  and  may  now  be  choatincr,  and  generally  for  injurious  miscon- 
OODsiderod  as  tlie  settled  law  of  tlio  country,  duct.  If  she  commit  a  crime  in  his  presence, 
It  mnat  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  ii  the  law  preeomes  that  he  ordered  it;  but  he 
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may  remove  this  presumption  by  evideDce  of  its  footing  as  the  personal  estate ;  it  is  said  to  vest 
falsity. — We  shall  now  proceed  to  present  the  absolutely  in  the  husband,  but  his  power  of  dis- 
principal  changes  in  the  common  law  as  to  posing  of  it  without  her  assent  is  much  restrain- 
nusband  and  wife,  made  by  statute  in  the  sev-  ed ;  he  is  liable  for  debts  only  as  far  as  her  prop- 
eral  states,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  we  erty  goes.  In  Florida  the  wife^s  property  ii 
have  been  able  to  learn  them.  I^o visions  of  secured  to  her,  and  is  alone  liable  for  her  debts ; 
this  kind  are  sometimes  inserted  in  laws  of  and  at  her  death  he  takes  the  same  interest  as  a 
which  the  title  and  general  purpose  are  wholly  child,  and  if  there  be  no  child  he  takes  the 
different ;  and  in  this  or  in  some  similar  way  whole ;  but  she  may  dispose  of  it  by  a  will.  In 
some  may  have  escaped  our  notice.  In  Maine  Alabama  her  property  is  secured  to  her,  and  is 
a  married  woman  holds  as  her  separate  property  alone  liable  for  her  debts.  In  Mississippi  her 
whatever  was  hers  before  marriage,  or  comes  property  is  secured  to  her,  but,  as  it  seems,  less 
to  her  in  good  faith  during  marriage,  and  her  perfectly ;  her  husband  is  said  not  to  be  liable 
property  only  is  liable  for  her  debts ;  and  mar-  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts  until  her  separate 
riage  makes  her  of  full  age  although  under  21.  property  is  ezliausted,  nor  for  her  post-nuptial 
In  New  Hampshire,  after  8  months  of  deser-  debts  if  she  has  a  separate  estate :  and  she  cau- 
tion, or  any  cause  for  divorce,  she  becomes  a  not  make  a  will.  In  Louisiana  ner  rights  and 
single  woman  as  to  all  rights  of  acquiring,  hold-  obligations  are  peculiar ;  we  cannot  give  with- 
ing,  and  disposing  of  property ;  and  the  will  of  in  a  reasonable  space  even  a  condensed  state- 
a  wife  passes  all  her  property,  saving  the  hus-  ment  of  them ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
band^s  tenancy  by  the  courtesy,  and  excepting  founded  on  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  as  that  is 
that  her  devise  or  bequest  to  him  is  void.  In  now  modified  wherever  it  prevails,  and  these 
Vermont  the  superior  court  may  authorize  a  rules  we  think  more  reasonable  than  those  of 
married  woman  to  dispose  of  her  property  in  the  common  law.  In  Texas  her  property  is 
case  of  desertion ;  and  her  will  passes  property  secured  to  her ;  but  propertv  acquired  by  either, 
as  in  New  Hamp^ire.  In  Massachusetts  the  and  not  by  gift,  devise,  or  descent,  during  mar- 
laws  are  complicated ;  but  in  general,  a  mar-  riage,  is  common  to  them ;  if  there  are  no  ohil- 
ried  woman  deserted  by  her  husband  has  the  dren,  the  survivor  ofthe  two  takes  the  whole,  but 
rights  of  a  single  woman ;  and  contracts  made  the  husband  may  dispose  of  it  during  his  life, 
for  her  benefit  are  valid  without  the  interven-  In  Arkansas  her  property  may  be  held  by  her  in 
tion  of  a  trustee,  and  she  may  make  a  will  her  own  right,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
with  the  husband^s  assent,  or  for  some  purposes  wife^s  personal  property  is  liable  for  the  bus- 
by the  authority  of  the  supreme  court,  or  with-  band's  debts  contracted  after  marriage ;  she  can- 
out  any  assent  or  authority.  In  Rhode  Island  not  make  a  will  unless  empowered  by  settlement 
the  provisions  of  law  are  substantially  similar  or  by  her  husband.  In  Tennessee  the  principal 
to  those  in  Massachusetts.  In  Connecticut  the  change  from  the  common  law  makes  her  prop- 
property  held  by  or  coming  to  her  is  secured  to  erty  acquired  during  separation  not  liable  for  lib 
her  own  use,  the  husband  for  some  purposes  debts,  unless  she  lives  with  him  again.  In  Ken- 
being  her  trustee,  and  he  may  be  required  to  tucky  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  general  effect  of 
give  bonds ;  and  if  he  abandons  her,  property  the  peculiar  provisions ;  but  her  property  is  sub- 
coming  to  her  is  absolutely  hers.  In  New  YorK  stantially  secured  to  her  (the  husband  having 
all  her  property,  whenever  acquired,  may  be  the  use  of  it  during  marriage^  and  is  alone  lia- 
held  and  disposed  of  bv  her,  for  her  own  use,  ble  for  her  debts.  In  Ohio  her  property  cannot 
and  this  alone  is  liable  for  her  debts ;  and  be  taken  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  except- 
an  action  may  be  maintained  between  her  and  ing  her  choses  in  action  reduced  to  possession 
her  husband.  In  New  Jersey  the  law  of  hus-  by  him.  In  Michigan,  a  woman  acouires  by 
band  and  wife  is  much  as  in  New  York;  desertion  of  the  husbmid  the  rights  of  a  single 
but  the  wife  cannot  dispose  of  real  estate  by  woman ;  her  property  is  secured  to  her,  but  she 
will,  and  if  she  does  not  dispose  of  her  personal  cannot  dispose  of  it  without  her  husband's  con- 
estate  her  husband  may  administer  and  retain  sent;  she  may  however  devise  it.  In  Indiana, 
it  In  Pennsylvania  a  wife  whose  husband  is  the  principal  change  limits  the  husband's  liabil- 
at  sea  has  the  rights  of  a  single  woman ;  all  her  ity  for  her  debts  to  the  amount  of  her  property, 
property  is  her  own,  and  is  liable  for  her  debts,  In  Illinois  the  common  law  is  not  materially 
and  her  husl^d  is  not  liable ;  she  may  dispose  changed.  In  Missouri  her  property  is  not  liable 
of  it  by  will,  but  he  retains  his  tenancy  by  the  for  the  ante-nuptial  debts  of  her  husband  ;  and 
courtesy.  In  Delaware  there  is  an  express  pro-  his  property  acquired  before  marriage  in  any 
vision  that  the  widow  of  one  whose  will  was  way,  or  after  marriage  by  descent,  gift,  grant,  or 
made  before  marriage  takes  the  same  share  as  devise,  is  liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts ;  she 
if  he  were  intestate.  In  Maryland  the  conunon  cannot  make  a  will  unless  empowered  by  settle- 
law  is  not  changed  in  any  important  particulars,  ment  or  by  her  husband.  In  lowa^  the  law  as  to 
So  aJso  in  Virginia.  In  North  Carolina  there  her  personal  estate  is  peculiar  and  mtricate,  and 
are  some  particular  provisions,  but  they  do  not  amounts  to  an  imperfect  securi^  of  it  for  her 
vary  her  rights  materially.  In  South  Carolina  benefit ;  the  property  of  neither  party  is  liable 
the  principal  change  is  an  enlargement  of  her  for  the  debts  of  the  other ;  by  desertion  she  ac- 
ri|^ts  and  obligations  as  sole  trader.  InCreorgia  quires  the  rights  of  a  single  woman;  tenancy 
the  real  estate  cf  the  wife  is  pat  on  the  same  by  the  oonrtesy  la  abolished,  aod  the  husbaod 
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luM  the  flame  right  of  dower  in  the  vi£d*i  prop-  Pitt  on  pahlic  matters.    In  1796  he  entered  pur- 

«ty  that  she  has  in  his;  she  may  receive  gins  liament,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 

or  grants  from  him  without  the  intervention  of  years,  from  1802  to  1804^  he  remamed  a  mem* 

a  tmstee.    In  Wisconsin  the  property  of  the  wife  ber  until  his  death.    FoUo  wins  the  fortones  of 

liallsecffiredtoher.  In  California  the  law  of  has-  Ifr.  Pitt,  he  retired  from  office  with  him  in 

band  and  wife  is  minntelj  provided  for  by  statates  1801,  and  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  on 

which  leave  little  of  the  common  law  in  force,  the  formation  of  Urn  new  Pitt  ministry  in  1804. 

All  the  property  of  either  party  at  marriage,  In  the  same  manner  he  attached  himself  to  Mr. 

and  all  subsequently  acquired  by  gift,  descent,  Oanning,  taking  office  with  him  in  1807  and  re- 

bequest)  or  devise,  is  the  separate  property  of  tiring  in  1809.    He  entered  the  cabinet  in  1823 

that  party;  all  property  subsequently  acquired  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer 

by  eiUier  party  otherwise  Ib  the  common  prop-  of  the  navy,  which  offices  he  retdned  until  the 

arty  of  both.     He  has  the  management  and  death  of  Mr.  Oanning.    In  the  Goderich  cabi- 

control  of  her  separate  property,  but  cannot  net  and  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  he 

alienate  it  without  her  consent;  he  has  the  ab-  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  colonies;  in 

•olute  disposition  of  the  common  property  and  which  position  he  remained  until  May,  1828, 

of  his  own  separate  property ;  dower  and  cour-  when  the  redemption  of  a  pledge  formeriy 

tBsy  are  aboli^ed ;  upon  tlie  death  of  either  given  obliged  him  to  vote  against  his  coUeagnea, 

party,  t^  common  property  is  divided  between  and  he  resigned.    As  a  public  man  he  was 

the  survivor  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  and  ohiefly  known  by  his  speeches  on  financial  and 

this  latter  half  is  chargeable  with  the  debts  of  commercial  subjects.    In  1810,  as  a  member  of 

the  deceased;  her  separate  property  only  is  the  bullion  committee,  he  recommended  the 

liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts;  they  may  con-  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  bank  of 

trol  these  provisions  by  marriage  contract ;  she  England,  and  the  suppression  of  bank  notes  un- 

may  make  a  will  with  the  written  consent  of  der  the  value  of  £5.  He  is  regarded  as  the  great 

her  husband;  she  may  carry  on  trade  as  a  sin^^e  pioneer  in  the  free  trade  movement^  althouj^ 

person,  upon  complying  with  certain  require-  ne  was  far  from  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the 

ments,  and  her  husband  is  not  liable  for  her  debts  modem  free  traders  in  their  fulness.    In  1828 

oontracted  in  such  trading,  without  his  special  he  carried  through  parliament  an  act  for  remov- 

written  promise.    (See  Hombstkad.)  ing  various  restrictions  upon  commerce,  indnd- 

HUSBANDS,  Hbhmav,  an  American  patriot,  ing  a  number  of  duties  which  had  been  imposed 
bom  in  Pennsylvania,  died  near  Philadelphia  for  the  protection  of  home  produce.  It  made 
about  1794.  Removing  to  Orange  co.,  N.  0.,  him  the  object  of  much  abuse  from  interested 
he  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  parties ;  but  he  defended  his  measures  with  abil- 
leader  of  the  ^  regulators,''  a  party  which  was  ity,  and  his  speeches  on  the  subject  are  among 
organized  in  1768  for  the  forcible  redress  of  the  best  he  ever  delivered.  He  was  also  active 
public  grievances.  He  published  in  1770  a  full  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws, 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  troubles.  A  battle  and  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
took  place  in  1771  between  Gov.  Tryon  with  portation  of  machinery.  Mr.  Huskisson  left 
1,100  men  and  2,000  of  the  insurgents  on  the  London  on  Dec.  5,  1880,  to  be  present  at  tho 
banks  of  the  Alamance,  in  which  the  latter  were  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  nul* 
defeated.  Husbands  escaped  to  Pennsylvania,  way ;  and  at  Parkside,  while  conversing  with 
where  he  was  concerned  m  the  whiskey  insur-  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  accidcntxdly  run 
rection  in  1794,  and  was  associated  with  Albert  over  by  a  locomotive,  and  died  the  same  evening. 
Gallatin,  Breckinridge,  and  others,  as  a  com-  HUSS,  John,  a  Bohemian  religious  reformer, 
mittee  of  safety.  born  July  6,  1373,  buraed  as  a  heretic  at  Oon- 

HUSKIS80N,  WxLUAM,  an  English  states-  stance,  July  6, 1416.    His  surname  was  derived 

man,  bom  at  Birch-Moreton,  Worcestershire,  from  his  place  of  birth,  tho  small  town  of  Hussi- 

March  11,  1770,  died  at  Eccles,  Lancashire,  netz,  on  the  border  of  Bavaria.    His  lineage 

Sept.  15. 1830.    He  was  originally  intended  for  was  not  noble,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 

the  meaical  profession,  and  in  his  14th  year  liberal  studies,  at  first  in  his  own  town,  then  in 

went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies.    During  a  Praschalitz,  and  finally  in  the  university  o[ 

residence  there  of  several  years  his  mind  be-  Prague,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1393.    In 

eame  thoroughly  imbued  with   revolutionary  1898  ho  began  to  give  lectures  in  philosophy 

doctrines ;  and  he  carried  his  enthusiasm  so  far  and  theology  ;   in  1401  he  became  president 

at  to  ioin  the  9oeUU  ds  1789,  from  which  how-  of  the  university  faculty  of  tlieology ;  and  in 

over  be  withdrew  in  1790,  when  his  views  un-  1402  he  was  installed  preacher  in  tho  Bethle- 

derwent  a  change.    In  1792  he  retumed  to  £ng-  hem  chapel,  which  had  been  established  1 0  years 

land  with  the  British  ambassador.  Lord  Grower,  earlier  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  to 

whose  private  secretary  he  had  become,  ana  hear  preaching  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  ik>he- 

having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pitt,  Dundas,  mian  tongue.    He  became  the  confessor  aikl 

and  other  influential  men,  received  in  1795  the  friend  of  Uio  queen,  the  adviser  of  tho  archbish- 

appointment  of  under  secretary  of  state  in  the  op,  and  the  head  of  a  party  of  young  priests  voA 

departments  of  war  and  the  colonies  under  Mr.  scholars  who  meditated  alike  reforms  in  disoi- 

Dundas.    He  soon  evinced  so  great  a  capacity  pline  and  in  doctrine.   The  close  relations  of  the 

forbaahieMthathewatfroqaeiUlyoonsoltadby  Ilnglish  and  Bohemian  monarchies,  as  of  tha 
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nniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Prague,  had  brought  of  what  he  belieyes  to  be  troth.  He  is  readj  to 
the  latter  city  into  acquaintance  with  the  views  be  a  martyr.  Such  views  were  incendiary.  An 
of  Wycliffe,  and  Hoss  was  not  slow  to  embrace  outbreak  in  the  dty  followed ;  the  partisans  of 
them.  His  first  polemical  treatise,  De  Sanguine  Hnss  were  victorioos,  the  arohbi^op  fled,  and 
Chritti  OhrUieato^  was  occasioned  by  the  pil-  the  heretic  came  back  to  his  chapel,  embolden- 
grimages  to  Wilsnack  to  see  and  worship  the  ed  to  preach  more  vehemently  against  prevalent 
miraculons  blood  of  Christ  there  shown  on  corrnptions.  He  praised  the  king  for  nphold- 
the  consecrated  host.  In  successive  sermons  ing  the  cause  of  truth  and  purity  against  the 
preached  before  the  archbishop,  Huss  next  ar-  mandates  of  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  in  his 
raigned  the  misconduct  of  the  clergy  even  in  high  treatise  Contra  Oeeultum  Advenariumj  written 
plaices ;  demanded  the  despoiling  of  the  diurches  at  this  time,  he  maintains  the  doctrine  that 
of  useless  ornaments,  that  the  poor  might  be  fed  kings  have  the  right  to  rule  the  clergy  not  less 
and  clothed ;  and  called  upon  the  secular  officers  than  the  laity.  Scarcely  had  this  commotion 
to  hinder  and  punish  the  open  vices  of  ecclesias-  been  quieted  by  the  deatib  of  Sbynek  in  141 1  and 
tics.  This  bold  severity  excited  strong  opposi-  the  appointment  of  the  new  archbishop  Albio, 
tion,  which  was  greatly  increased  when  the  or-  when  a  more  serious  trouble  arose.  The  pope 
dinanco  of  Charles  IV.,  giving  special  privileges  had  issued  buUs  of  excommunication  against 
to  the  native  over  the  foreign  students,  was  re-  King  Ladislas  of  Naples.  Political  reasons  in- 
vived  by  Huss,  and  the  enraged  Poles  and  Gter-  duc^  the  court  and  university  to  side  with  the 
mans  deserted  the  university,  depriving  the  city  pope ;  but  Huss  immediately  published  2  tracts 
of  thousands  of  its  population;  soon  after  whidi  against  the  papal  buUs.  A  reaction  followed, 
he  became  rector  of  the  university.  If  this  act  The  partisans  of  the  pope  were  insulted  in  the 
of  Huss  made  the  native  students  more  proud  streets,  and  Huss  had  great  difficulty  in  restrain- 
of  their  champion,  it  brought  upon  him  the  iU  ing  the  tOrj  of  his  followers.  This'blow  against 
will  of  the  tradesmen  and  the  ecclesiastics,  whose  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  followed  by  an- 
revenues  were  by  this  means  curtailed.  Other  other,  in  tracts  which  maintained  that  the  clergy 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  papal  schism,  were  not  owners  but  only  stewards  of  the 
aided  to  embroil  Huss  with  the  archbishop  ana  wealth  in  their  possession,  which  belonged  to 
his  friends.  It  became  a  warfare  between  the  the  people  and  not  to  die  church.  Hnss  now 
university  and  the  cathedral.  The  pope  inter-  denounced  auricular  confession,  the  veneration 
fered  for  the  latter ;  and,  fortified  by  his  bull,  at  of  images,  prayers  to  the  saints  and  the  Vir- 
the  close  of  the  year  1409,  the  archbishop  Sby-  gin,  and  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  maintained 
nek  burned  200  volumes  of  the  works  of  Wye-  that  not  the  priest^s  word,  but  the  power  of 
liffe,  which  had  been  deposited  in  his  palace.  God,  wrought  the  change  of  transubstantiation ; 
Against  this  act  Huss  protested,  in  a  roirited  claimed  that  any  one  moved  by  the  Spirit  had 
treatise  addressed  to  the  new  pope,  John  aXIU.,  the  right  to  preach ;  and  asserted  the  right  of 
with  arguments  of  such  weight  that  a  commis-  conscience  as  against  the  edicts  of  popes  and 
sion  of  doctors  condemned  the  archbishop  for  councils.  Many  of  his  former  friends  in  the 
irregular  action.  Especially  in  this  treatise  does  university  now  left  him,  and  some  became  reso- 
Huss  insist  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  lute  adversaries.  He  was  again  summoned  to 
spiritual  instruction,  and  to  use  even  the  works  Rome,  but  took  no  heed  of  the  order,  and  only 
of  unbelievers  if  their  own  faith  remain  unharm-  preached  more  zealously.  He  attendea  as  chap- 
ed.  The  cry  of  heresy  was  now  raised  against  lain  the  burial  of  8  young  artisans  of  Prague, 
Huss,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  who  were  executed  for  resisting  the  royal  edicts, 
this  charge.  The  court,  the  university,  and  even  and  celebrated  their  death  as  a  martyrdom, 
the  archbishop  sent  a  defence  of  his  orthodoxy.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  king  to 
and  Huss  sent  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  be-  compose  the  difficulties  and  to  moderate  the 
fore  the  cardinals,  but  they  were  not  heard.  He  zeal  of  the  reformer,  but  without  success.  A 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  to  quit  decree  was  procured  from  Rome,  putting  Hnss 
Prague;  and  the  city  was  placed  under  ban  so  again  under  ban  as  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and 
long  as  he  should  remain  there.  Finding  it  vain  requiring  all  the  parish  priests  of  Prague  to  de- 
to  resist,  and  not  yet  prepared  for  an  open  war-  nounce  him.  The  archbbhop  Albic,  unequal  to 
fare  with  Rome,  he  yielded  to  the  interdict  and  the  crisis,  retired,  and  left  to  his  successor, 
left  the  city.  But  his  retirement  only  inflamed  Conrad  of  Vechta,  the  task  of  enforcing  the  in* 
the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  The  books  which  he  terdict  Huss  thought  it  best,  at  the  earnest 
wrote  at  this  period,  half  apologetic,  half  polem-  request  of  the  king,  to  leave  Prague  for  a  time, 
ic,  tended  more  and  more  to  widen  the  breach  and  found  shelter  in  his  native  town,  contentang 
and  to  arouse  acts  of  violence.  The  first  words  himself  with  sending  tracts  and  placards  to  be 
of  the  treatise  Be  Libru  Haretiearum  Legendie  hung  on  the  door  of  his  Bethlehem  chapel.  In 
are:  *^We  ought  to  read  and  not  to  burn  the  a  long  treatise  upon  *^The  Church,'*  he  holds 
books  of  heretics,  if  there  is  possibly  any  truth  that  the  papacy  b^an  to  exist  at  the  time  of 
in  them.**  Protesting  his  orthodoxy,  Huss  vin-  Constantine,  and  that  its  usurpations  threatened 
dicates  reason  and  Scripture  as  the  b^t  and  high-  to  secularize  and  so  to  destroy  the  gospel.  Fre- 
est grounds  of  faith.  He  is  not  afraid  to  defend  quent  letters  and  occasional  secret  visits  con- 
Wydifle,  so  far  as  Wycliffe  has  spoken  truth ;  firmed  the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  He  continued 
and  be  is  willing 4o  go  to  the  stake  in  defence  to  preach  in  the  cities  to  jwim^nif^  crowds;  sod 
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after  a  timo,  to  be  nearer  Prague,  be  removed  article  of  accoaation  was  met  by  subh  a  storm 
bis  readenoe  to  the  oastle  of  Gracowitz,  wbich  of  ontoriea,  insults,  and  sarcasms,  that  be  was 
bad  been  offered  him  as  a  refuge.  Prudence  unable  to  proceed;  and  the  bearing  was  ad- 
oonld  not  restrain  the  bitterness  of  bis  inveo-  joumed  until  the  7th,  when  it  was  renewed  in 
tive,  and  the  numerous  treatises  and  sermons  presence  of  the  emperor.  He  was  accused  of 
which  came  from  his  pen  at  this  ncriod  are  all  denying  transubstantiation;  of  treating  8t.  Greg- 
marked  by  the  same  sarcastic  and  nery  indigna-  ory  as  a  buffoon ;  of  teaching  in  Bohemia  the 
tioo.  In  1414,  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor  doctrines  of  Wycliffe ;  of  encouraging  his  fnends 
Sigismund,  John  XXIII.  summoned  a  general  to  resist  the  mandates  of  the  archbishop ;  of 
oouncil  at  Constance  to  consider  and  heal  the  exciting  a  schism  of  the  state  from  the  church ; 
numerous  troubles  under  which  the  church  was  of  appealing  from  the  pope  to  Christ ;  of  coon- 
laboring.  Hubs  was  cited  to  appear,  and  trust-  selling  the  people  to  violent  and  aggressive 
lug  to  the  safe-conduct  wliich  the  emperor  measures;  and  of  boasting  that  he  could  not 
granted  him,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  re-  have  been  forced  either  by  pope  or  emperor  to 
solved  to  obey  and  defend  his  cause  in  person,  come  to  Constance,  unless  he  had  chosen  to 
On  Oct  11  he  set  out  upon  his  journey,  travel-  come.  Some  of  these  charges  he  frankly  ad- 
ling  on  horseback,  escorted  by  4  knignts,  his  mitted ;  some  he  denied.  A  third  hearing  was 
friends,  and  was  every  where  received  with  en-  allowed  him  on  the  next  day,  when  89  artidea 
thusiasm.  In  all  the  places  through  which  he  extracted  from  8  of  his  works,  were  presented 
passed,  he  gave  notice  that  he  was  ready  to  an-  and  read,  touching  various  points  of  his  free 
awer  questions  and  explain  his  views.  Parish  teaching  concerning  the  church,  its  officers  and 
priests  assured  him  of  their  sympathy;  at  Nu-  sacraments.  IIuss  was  then  summoned  to  re- 
remberg  he  held  a  long  interview  with  the  mer-  tract  these  heresies,  which  he  declined  to  do. 
chants,  and  left  them  friendly  to  his  opinions,  affirming  that  he  could  not  retract  what  he  bad 
On  his  arrival  at  Constance  he  was  welcomed  never  said,  nor  ought  he  to  retract  what  be  had 
by  the  pope  with  a  fraternal  greeting.  ^^  K  said  until  its  falsity  was  shown.  The  threats 
John  Uuss  had  killed  my  own  brother/'  said  the  and  entreaties  of  the  emperor  were  as  power- 
pope,  '^  I  would  hinder  with  all  my  power  the  less  to  move  him  as  the  subtleties  of  the  cardi- 
least  iniastice  to  him  during  his  stay  in  Con-  nal  of  Cambrai,  who  was  spokesman  for  the 
stance.^^  He  promised  even  to  suspend  the  for-  doctors.  Abundant  promises  of  favor  were 
mer  interdict  Two  days  after  his  arrival  the  made  to  him  if  he  would  consent  to  recant ;  an 
council  opened  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Nov.  IC  ingenious  formula  was  drawn  up  which  might 
that  the  first  regular  session  was  held.  Up  to  enable  him  to  overcome  his  scruples;  friendly 
this  time,  and  for  some  weeks  longer,  IIuss  visits  and  visits  of  warning  were  made  to  him 
was  free  to  come  and  go,  to  discuss  and  preach,  in  his  cell ;  but  no  influences  could  shake  his 
and  had  begun  to  gain  confidence.  Expecting  resolution.  On  June  24  the  books  of  IIuss  were 
a  special  trial,  ho  had  prepared  his  defence,  condemned  to  bo  burned  as  heretical.  On  July 
Bot  his  euomies  drended  tlie  effect  of  this  per-  1  a  new  deputation  came  from  tbo  council, 
sonol  appearance ;  they  placarded  the  streets  and  on  the  5th  another  from  tlio  em[)eror ;  but 
with  the  noino  of  IIuss  as  an  excomtnunicated  though  respectfully  listened  to,  they  could  ob- 
beretic ;  ,they  circulated  tlio  report  that  ho  was  tain  no  satisfaction.  On  July  6  ho  was  brought 
intending  to  cscapo;  and  their  mana^uvres  so  before  tho  council  to  receive  sentence.  The 
far  succeeded,  that  on  Nov.  28  they  caused  tho  place  of  assembly  was  densely  crowded.  After 
arrest  of  the  herotic,  his  imprisonment  in  the  a  discourse  by  the  bishop  of  Ix)di,  from  the  text, 
cathedral,  and  his  transfer  to  the  Dominican  "  that  tho  body  of  sin  bo  destroyed,"  tho  39 
convent,  on  an  island  in  tho  lake,  some  8  days  articles  were  read,  together  with  the  sentence 
later.  An  accuNution  in  8  articles  against  of  condemnation  of  the  books  of  lluss,  and 
Huss  had  been  drawn  up,  and  3  commissioners  finally  tho  sentence  of  himself,  to  be  degraded 
wore  apiwinted  by  the  pope  to  visit  him  in  from  tho  priesthood  as  an  incorrigible  heretic, 
prison,  question  him,  take  down  his  answers,  and  given  over  to  tho  secular  arm.  lie  was  then 
and  report  to  a  council  of  doctors.  Uuss  asked,  conducted  out  of  tlio  city  to  an  open  field,  in 
but  was  not  allowed,  tho  assistance  of  counsel,  which  a  stake  and  n  pile  of  wood  hud  beeo 
His  private  letters  w^ere  opened,  his  appeals  to  erected.  Hero  he  was  again  summoned  to  ab- 
the  emperor  disregarded,  and  tlie  kind  treatment  lure  his  heresies,  but  at  the  summons  he  only 
of  his  prison  keei>ors  could  hardly  compensate  knelt  and  prayed,  using  tho  words  of  tho  psalms 
for  tho  injustice  of  his  enemies.  The  flight  of  of  David.  As  tho  fire  was  kindle<l,  ho  began  to 
the  i)ope,  instead  of  relieving  him,  only  aggra-  sing  witli  aloud  voice  ihe Chrinteeleison,  *' Jesus, 
vated  his  sulfering.  lie  was  transferred  to  the  have  mercy,^^  and  only  ceased  when  ho  was  suf- 
strong  castle  of  Gottlebon,  heavily  chained.  A  focatod  by  tho  rising  flame.  When  tho  fire  had 
new  (!omniission  was  appointed  to  examine  and  ceased,  the  ashes  of  tho  pile  were  gathered  and 
decide  in  bin  aflair,  and  at  tho  beginning  of  June,  cast  into  tho  Rhino ;  all  traces  of  the  event  were 
1415,  ho  was  removed  to  tho  Franciscan  convent  carefully  obliterated,  and  to  this  day  tho  exact 
in  Constance.  On  Juno  5  ho  had  his  first  hear-  spot  remains  uncertain. — Tho  writings  of  IIuss 
ing  before  tho  council,  which  had  already  at  a  are  of  4  kinds,  dogmatic  and  controversial,  ex- 
previous  sossi«)n  condemned  the  heresy  of  Wyo-  egeticid,  sermons,  and  epistles.  Of  the  first  class, 
Me.    The  attempt  of  IIuss  to  answer  the  mvt  there  are  27  separate  treatises^  beside  fragment^ 
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which  treat  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  priest-  HUSTINGS  (Sax.  htu-tynge,  house  of  trial), 
hood,  iodalgences,  the  veneration  of  images,  the  name  of  an  ancient  conrt  granted  to  the  city 
and  all  the  points  at  issue  in  that  ago  concerning  of  London  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1052. 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  practice.  Of  the  class  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  the  city, 
of  exegetical  writings,  there  are  5  treatises,  held  annually  before  the  mayor  and  common 
on  the  acts  of  Christ,  the  passion  of  Christ,  a  council.  Winchester,  York,  Lincoln,  and  some 
commentary  on  7  chapters  of  the  l«t  Epistle  to  other  old  English  cities,  have  had  similar  courts, 
the  Corinthians,  and  notes  on  other  canonical  The  name  is  now  applied  to  the  booths  wherein 
epistles,  and  an  explanation  of  10  of  the  psalms,  parliamentary  elections  are  conducted. 
In  the  class  of  sermons  there  are  88,  two  of  HUSTON,  Lobexzo  Dow,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
which  ■  were  w^ritten  at  Constance,  but  never  can  clergyman,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb. 
preached.  There  are  two  series  of  letters,  the  24,  1820.  He  was  educated  at  Woodford  col- 
first  of  14,  written  before,  and  the  second  of  66,  lego ;  entered  the  Ohio  conference  of  the  Meth- 
writtcn  after  his  departure  from  Prague  to  Con-  odist  Episcopal  church  in  Sept.  1880  ;  was 
stance.  The  complete  works  of  IIuss  were  pub-  transferred  to  the  Kentucky  conference  in  1842 ; 
ILshed  in  quarto  at  Strasbourg  in  1525. — The  was  elected  by  the  general  copference  of  the  M. 
Hussites,  or  followers  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  im-  E.  church.  South,  editor  of  tne  "  Home  Circle" 
mediately  made  tlie  olfcring  of  the  cup  to  the  and  of  the  *^  Sunday  School  Visitor''  in  May, 
laity  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  the  badge  1854,  and  reelected  in  1858.  He  received  the 
of  their  covenant.  Upon  the  death  of  Wences-  degree  of  D.D.  from  Emory  college,  Ga.,  in  1866. 
las  (1419),  they  refused  to  recognize  the  em-  HUTCHESON,  Fbanois,  the  founder  of  the 
peror  Sigismund  as  king,  whereupon  the  Hussite  Scottish  school  of  speculative  philosophy,  bom 
civil  war  broke  out.  They  were  divided  into  in  Ireland,  Aug.  8,  1694,  died  in  Glasgow  in 
two  parties,  the  more  moderate  Calixtines  and  1747.  He  studied  theology  at  Glasgow,  and 
the  more  rigid  Taborites.  Ziska,  the  leader  of  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
the  latter  party,  assembled  them  on  Mt  Tabor,  in  tlie  synod  of  Ulster.  His  first  work,  an  "  In- 
captnred  Prague,  pillaged  the  monasteries,  and  quiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
in  several  engagements  defeated  Sigismund.  and  Virtue^' (1720),  gave  him  distinction  among 
After  the  death  of  Ziska  (1424),  his  place  was  philosophers,  and  gained  for  him  the  friendship 
filled  by  a  monk  named  Procopius,  who  de-  of  Archbishop  King  of  Dublin.  In  1728  he  pulv- 
feated  the- mercenaries  sent  under  the  name  of  lished  a  treatise  on  the  ^^ Nature  and  Conduct 
crusaders  by  the  emperor  and  the  papal  legates  of  the  Passions  and  Alfections,''  and  in  the  fol- 
in  the  battles  of  Mies  (1427)  and  Tachau  (1481),  lowing  year  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
and  whose  troops  ravaged  Austria,  Franconia,  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  from 
Saxony,  Catholic  Bohemia,  Lusatia,  and  Silesia,  which  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
A  council  hold  at  Basel  in  1433  made  conces-  His  Synopsis  Metaphysiea  Ontologiam  et  Pnevr 
sions  which  were  accepted  by  the  Calixtines.  matologiam  eompUetens^  and  his  Philosophim 
The  Taborites,  rejecting  the  comi)romise,  were  MaralU  Institution  were  written  as  text  books 
vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Prague  (1434),  and  for  his  classes.  His  most  complete  and  elabor- 
by  the  treaty  of  Iglau  (1436)  the  compromise  ate  work,  the  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,'* 
of  Basel  was  accepted  by  Bohemia,  and  Sigis-  appearedafterhisdeath  (2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1766X 
mund  was  recognized  as  king.  On  the  death  with  an  interesting  biography  by  Dr.  William 
of  Sigismund  (1437)  controversies  again  arose,  Leechman.  His  writings  are  marked  by  purity 
and  civil  wars  were  prosecuted  with  no  decisive  of  style,  copiousness  of  illustration,  and  an  ami- 
results,  till  at  the  diet  of  Kuttenberg  (1485)  a  able  tone  of  feeling,  and  exerted  a  more  genefal 
peace  was  established  by  King  Ladislas  which  influence  than  the  severe  and  profounder  com- 
seoured  the  Catholic  and  Calixtine  parties  in  the  positions  of  his  contemporary  Bishop  Butler, 
possessions  which  they  then  held. — See  Schubert,  with  whom  he  coincided  in  his  most  important 
Oeschichte  des  HussitenJcriegs  (1825).  principles.  Following  in  the  path  of  Shaftes- 
HU8SAKS  (Hung,  husz^  20,  and  cir,  rate),  the  bury,  he  maintained  that  beside  the  6  external 
national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  senses  we  possess  also  internal  senses,  one  of 
name  is  also  applied  to  some  bodies  of  light  which  occasions  the  emotions  of  beauty  and 
cavalr>'  in  the  armies  of  other  countries  of  Eu-  sublimity  and  introduces  us  to  the  realm  of 
rope.  It  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the  ajsthetics,  and  another  gives  rise  to  the  moral 
15th  century  every  20  houses  in  Hungary  feelings.  He  introduced  the  term  moral  sense, 
were  required  to  furnish  a  soldier  with  a  horse  which  had  been  once  employed  by  Shaftesbury, 
and  furniture.  The  arms  of  tlie  hussars  are  a  and  has  continued  to  be  a  part  of  philosopn- 
sabre,  a  carbine,  and  pistols.  Their  regimentals  ical  language.  This  suggestion  of  an  inward 
were  originally  a  fur  cap  with  a  feather,  a  source  of  ideas  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
doublet,  a  pair  of  breeches  to  which  the  stockings  Scotch  philosophy  against  the  increasing  materi- 
were  attached,  and  a  pair  of  red  or  yellow  boots,  alism  of  the  school  of  I^ocke.  He  also  maintained 
There  were  5  regiments  of  hussars  under  Tilly  the  existence  of  certain  metaphysical  axioms  or 
at  Leipsio  in  1631.  The  name  first  became  universal  propositions,  which  are  derived  not 
general  in  the  18th  century,  when  regiments  of  fi'om  experience,  but  firom  the  connate  power  of 
hussars  were  organized  in  the  principal  Euro-  the  mind  {menti  congenita  inielligendi  ris). 
paaa  armies.  Benevolent  sentiments  and  aets  he  regarded  as 
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• 

the  only  ol^ieotB  of  moral  approbatioii,  and  de-  tbe  island  of  Aqnetneok,  sobaecpaDily  eaOed 
Died  that  pnidenee,  aa  long  as  its  end  was  the  Rhode  island.  There  a  body  politio  was  fornMd 
profit  of  the  agenti  conld  be  aoooonted  yirtaoas.  on  democratic  principles,  in  which  no  one  wm 
HUT0HIK80X,  Anni,  the  foonder  of  the  to  be  ^accounted  a  delinqaent  for  doetrine." 
Antinomian  party  in  ^e  New  England  colo-  The  chnrch  in  Boston,  from  whidi  she  had  been 
niea,  died  in  Westchester  co^  N.  Y.,  in  Ang.  excommunicated,  vainly  sent  a  depntatioB  of 
IMS.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire  ^fonr  men  of  a  lovely  and  winning  spirit**  to 
der^^rman.  In  England  she  was  interested  in  the  island  with  tbe  hope  of  reclaiming  her. 
no  preaching  bat  that  of  John  Cotton  and  her  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  164S,  aha 
biother-in-law  John  Wheelwright,  and  it  was  removed  with  her  surviving  family  into  the 
her  desire  to  enjoy  the  ministry  of  the  former  territory  of  the  Dutch,  probably  fh>m  appn-, 
which  induced  her  to  follow  bim  to  New  Eng-  hensions  that  Rhode  island  might  not  be  a  safe 
land.  She  arrived  in  Boston  with  her  husband^  place  of  refuge  from  the  encroachments  of  Maa- 
Sept  18, 1684,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  sachusetts.  The  precise  locality  where  aha 
Boston  church,  Nov.  2,  and  rapidly  acquired  settled  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  aeoord- 
esteem  and  infln^se.  She  instituted  meetings  ing  to  the  latest  authorities  it  was  near  Hell 
of  the  women  of  ine  church  to  discuss  sermons  Gate,  Westchester  co.,  N.  T.  The  Indiana  and 
and  doctrines,  in  which,  with  a  ready  wit,  bold  the  Dutch  were  then  at  war,  and  in  an  invaskm 
spirit,  and  imposing  familiarity  with  Scripture,  of  the  settlement  by  the  former  her  house  waa 
ne  gave  prominence  to  peculiar  speculations  attacked  and  set  on  fire,  and  herself  and  all 
which  even  on  her  voyage  had  attracted  the  her  family,  ezcenting  one  child  who  was  carried 
attention  and  caused  the  displeasure  of  her  fel-  oaptive,  perishea  either  by  the  flames  or  by  tha 
low  passengers.  Such  were  the  tenets  that  the  weapons  of  the  savages, 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dweUs  in  every  be-  HUTCHINSON,  John,  a  Puritan  colonel  in 
never,  and  that  the  inward  revelations  of  the  the  parliamentary  service  during  the  civil  war 
Spirit^  the  conscious  Judgments  of  the  mind,  are  in  England,  bom  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1617, 
ox  paramount  authority.  She  had  been  two  died  in  Sandown  castle,  Kent,  Sept  11, 1664. 
Tears  in  the  country  before  Uie  strife  between  He  was  a  man  of  family  and  of*good  education, 
her  supoorters  and  her  opponents  broke  out  and  was  married  at  Richmond.  July  8, 1688,  to 
into  public  action.  Among  her  partisans  were  Lucv,  daugliter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  governor 
the  young  governor  Vane,  Cotton,  Wheelwright,  of  the  tower  of  London,  with  whom*  he  Bubao> 
and  the  whole  Boston  church  with  the  ezcep-  qnently  settled  on  his  estate  at  Owthorpe. 
tion  of  5  members,  one  of  whom  was  the  asso-  Being  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  he  devoted 
date  pastor  Wilson,  while  the  country  clergy  much  time  to  the  study  of  divinity,  from  which 
and  churches  were  generally  united  against  her.  his  attention  was  soon  diverted  by  the  seriona 
Wilson  was  censured  by  tbe  church  for  a  speech  political  questions  which  agitated  tbe  kingdom, 
which  he  delivered  on  the  subject  in  a  meeting  A  carefid  investigation  of  the  matters  at  issoo 
of  magistrates  and  elders.  Soon  after  (1687)  between  tbe  king  and  the  parliament  satisfied 
Wheelivright  was  censured  by  the  general  court  him  of  tbe  justice  of  the  lattcr's  cause,  and 
Ibr  a  sermon  in  maintenance  of  his  opinions  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  de- 
which  was  pronounced  seditious,  but  tbe  gov-  clared  for  the  parliament  and  was  appointed 
emor  protecte<l  him,  and  the  Boston  church  governor  of  Nottingham  castle,  which  he  held 
petitioned  against  the  proceeding.  ^^  The  dis-  until  tbe  close  of  the  war.  He  afterward  rep- 
pute,^*  says  Bancroft,  ^^nfused  its  spirit  into  resented  Nottinp:ham  in  parliament,  and,  as  a 
every  thing  ;  it  interfered  with  the  levy  of  member  of  the  high  court  of  judiciary  appoint- 
troops  for  the  Peqnot  war ;  it  infiuenced  the  ed  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  concurred  m  the 
respect  shown  to  the  magistrates,  the  distribu-  sentence  pronounced  on  him,  having  first  **  ad* 
tion  of  town  lots,  the  assessment  of  rates ;  and  dressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer."  The  snb- 
at  last  the  continued  existence  of  the  two  op-  sequent  course  of  Cromwell,  however,  met  wiUi 
ponng  parties  was  conddered  inconsistent  with  the  disapproval  of  Hutchinson,  who  was  one  of 
the  public  peace."  The  peculiar  tenets  of  Mrs.  the  few  honest  and  consistent  republicans  among 
Hutchinson  were  among  the  82  opinions  con-  the  public  men  of  England.  At  the  restoration 
demned  as  erroneous  by  the  ecclesiastical  synod  he  was  comprehended  in  the  general  act  of  am- 
at  Newtown,  Aug.  30,  1687;  and  in  November  neaty,  but  was  subsequently  arrested  on  a  soa- 
she  was  summoned  before  the  general  court,  pidon  of  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  after  a 
and  after  a  trial  of  two  days  was  sentenced  with  detention  of  10  months  in  the  tower  was  re- 
some  of  her  associates  to  banishment  from  the  moved  to  Sandown  castle,  where  he  died  of  an 
territory  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  allowed  to  aguish  fever  brought  on  by  confinement  in  a 
remain  during  the  winter  at  a  private  house  in  damn  ceU. — Lucy  Apslkt,  wife  of  the  preoed- 
Rozbury.  It  was  her  first  intention  to  remove  ing,  bom  in  the  tower  of  London,  of  which  her 
to  tlie  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  but  changing  father  was  at  the  time  governor,  Feb.  9,  1680, 
her  plan  she  joined  the  larger  number  of  her  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17tli  century.  She 
fKends,  who,  led  by  John  Clarke  and  William  survived  her  husband  many  yearji,  and  left  a 
Coddington,  liad  been  welcomed  hj  Roger  Wil-  memoir  of  him,  dictato<l  by  afTectionate  admi- 
liams  to  his  vicinity,  and  had  obtained  Uirongh  ration  of  her  subject,  and  valuable  as  a  record 
bii  inflnanoe  from  the  chief  of  the  Narraganaettt  <tf  events,  and  as  prcaenting  many  striking  poiw 
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traits  of  fMiblio  men,  although  too  strongjj  1727.    After  engagiDg  without  saooess  in  com* 

huMsed  bjr  her  hnsftnd's  political  Tiews  to  be  meroe,  he  began  Uie  stndj  of  law  with  refer- 

considered  an  impartial  record.     One  of  its  ence  to  public  life.    He  represented  Boston  for 

most  interesting  features  is  the  insight  it  gives  10  years  in  Uie  general  court,  of  which  he  was 

into  tiie  domestic  life  of  the  Puritan  gentry,  the  for  8  Tears  speaker.    He  became  judge  of  pro- 

anthoress  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  bate  in  1752,  was  a  councillor  from  1749  to 

Smjrth,  **  often  a  painter  of  manners  as  minute  1766,  lieutenant-governor  from  1758  to  1771, 

and  fax  more  forcible  than  even  Clarendon.**  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  1760,  thus 

According  to  the  same  authority :  *'*'  Sl#  will  be  holding  4  high  offices  at  one  time.    In  the  dis- 

thought  to  have  united  the  opposite  virtues  of  putes  which  led  to  the  revolution  he  sided  with 

the  sexes,  and  to  have  been  alike  fitted  to  give  the  British  government    His  brother-in-law, 

a  charm  to  existence  amid  the  tranquillity  of  Andrew  Oliver,  was  appointed  distributor  cf 

domestic  life,  and  in  an  hour  of  trial  to  add  en*  stamps  under  the  law  which  was  to  go  into 

terprise  and  strength  to  the  courage  of  a  hero."  effect  Nov.  1, 1765,  but  was  compelled  by  mobs 

Her  work  was  first  published  from  the  original  to  resign  the  office  before  that  time.    The  man* 

manuscript  in  1806  (4to.,  London),  under  the  sion  of  Hutchinson  was  also  twice  attacked  in 

editorial  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Julius  Hutchin-  consequence  of  a  report  that  he  had  written 

son,  a  descendant.    Several  other  editions  have  letters  in  £&vor  of  the  act,  and  on  the  second  oe- 

since  appeared,  the  last  being  that  published  in  casion  (Aug.  26),  when  the  rioters  were  mad- 

^^  Bohn^s  Standard  Library"  in  1846.  dened  by  liquor,  his  house  was  sacked,  the  fur- 

HUTCHINSON,  Jomr,  an  English  philoso*  niture  burned  in  bonfires  in  the  street,  and  many 

pher,  founder  of  a  mystical  school  of  philoso-  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  prov- 

phy  and  theology,  bom  in  Spennithome,  York-  ince,  which  he  had  been  80  years  in  collecting 

shire,in  1674,  died  Aug.  28, 1787.    After  receiv-  and  which  could  not  be  replaced,  were  lost 

ing  a  careful  private  education,  he  served  as  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  on  the  following 

steward  in  several  noble  families.  As  riding  pur-  day  in  public  meeting  voted  their  abhorrence 

veyor  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  then  master  of  of  the  proceedings ;  but  though  many  of  the 

the  horse,  he  availed  himself  of  his  excellent  op-  actors  were  well  known,  no  one  was  punished, 

portunities  for  the  study  of  nataral  history,  and  He,  however,  received  compensation  for  his 

made  a  large  collection  of  fossils.    In  1724  ap-  losses.    In  1767  he  took  a  seat  in  tiie  counc^ 

peared  the  first  part  of  his  '^  Moseses  Principia,*'  claiming  it  ex  officio  as  lieutenant-governor ;  but 

m  which  he  disputed  the  Newtonian  theory  of  both  the  house  and  council  resisted  his  preten- 

gravitation.    In  the  second  part  (1727)  he  con-  sion,  and  he  abandoned  it.    The  legislature  was 

tinoed  his  criticisms  of  Newton,  and  maintained  inclined  to  restore  him  to  the  council  in  1768, 

on  biblical  authority  the  doctrine  of  a  plenum  in  until  it  was  announced  by  his  opponent  James 

oppositiontothatof  a«a«ut/fii.    From  this  time  Otis  that  he  received  an  annual  pension  of 

one  or  more  of  his  uncouthly  written  volumes,  £200  from  the  crown.    When  in  1769  Ooy. 

containing  a  sort  of  cabalistic  interpretation  Bernard  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  the  gov- 

of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  appeared  annually,  ernment  of  l^usachusetts  fell  to  Hutchinson. 

Hb  leading  idea  is  that  the  Scriptures  contain  The  popular  excitement  had  already  been  in- 

the  elements  of  all  rational  philosophy  as  well  creased  by  the  arrival  of  British  troops,  and 

as  of  general  religion.    The  Hebrew  language  after  the  Boston  massacre  a  committee  of  citi- 

has  not  only  its  literal  but  its  typical  sense,  zens,  headed  by  Samuel  Adams,  forced  him  to 

every  root  of  it  being  significant  of  hidden  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  regiments.    He 

meanings.    With  this  elastic  principle  of  exe-  received  his  commission  as  governor  in  1771, 

gesis  he  deduces  a  system  from  which  the  occult  and  his  whole  administration  was  characterized 

powers  of  attraction,  gravitation,  magnetism,  by  duplicity  and  an  avaricious  love  of  money, 

and  electricity  are  excluded,  but  according  to  writing  letters  which  he  never  sent,  but  which 

which  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  he  showed  as  evidence  of  his  zeal  for  the  liber- 

the  result  of  the  agency  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  ties  of  the  province,  while  he  advised  the  estab> 

the  8  material  elements  which  were  set  to  work  lishment  of  a  citadel  in  Boston,  the  stationinff 

in  the  beginning,  and  which  typify  the  8  per-  of  a  fieet  in  its  harbor,  the  proclamation  of 

sons  of  the  Trinity.    His  views  found  numer-  martial  law,  and  the  transportation  of  ^  incen- 

ous  followers,  among  themore  eminent  of  whom  diaries"  to  England.     In  1772  Dr.  Franklin, 

were  President   Forbes,  Bishops  Horne  and  then  in  London,  procured  some  of  his  confiden- 

Horsley,  Jones  of  Nayland,  Parkhurst  the  lexi-  tial  letters,  whidi  were  forwarded  to  Kaasa- 

cographer,  Robert  Spearman,  Julius  Bates,  Lee,  diusetts,  and  ultimately  communicated  to  the 

HMlges,  WethereU,  and  Holloway,    Hb  philo-  legislature  in  secret  session.    They  proved  thai 

sophical  and  theological  works  were  published  he  had  been  for  years  opposing  every  part  of 

in  London  in  18  vols^  (1749-^65).  the  colonial  constitution,  and  urging  measures 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas,  governor  of  the  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  parliament;   and 

Srovince  of  Massachusetts,  ^m  in  Boston,  the  result  was  a  petition  to  the  king  from  the 
ept  9,  1711,  died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  assembly  and  the  council  praying  for  hb  re- 
in June,  1780.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  moval  from  the  government.  The  last  of  hb 
of  Boston  who  was  long  a  member  of  the  conn-  public  difSculties  was  when  the  people  of  Bos- 
«li  and  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  ton  and  the  nei^bcriog  towns  determined  to 
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resist  the  taxation  on  teaa  oonstgned  by  the  East  logne,  however,  the  new  roirit  of  oUarfe  atndj 
India  conapany,  two  of  the  oonsigoees  being  hi^  found  a  home  imder  ile  care  of  Johaonea 
ions  of  Gov.  Ilatohinson.  The  popular  com*  Bhagios,  generally  known  as  Bhagins  /RstJoam- 
mittees  were  resolved  that  the  tea  shonld  not  planus,  who,  encoaraged  by  Count  Nnenaaiv 
be  landed,  but  diould  be  reshipped  to  Loodon.  endeavored  to  form  a  taste  for  the  woriLs  ci 
A  meetiog  of  several  tliousand  men,  the  most  classical  antianity  and  what  was  then  termed 
numerous  ever  held  in  Boston  (Dec.  14. 1778),  poetry,  a  wora  limited  by  the  Obscurants  to  pore 
demanded  the  return  of  the  ships,  but  the  gov-  and  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  metrical  oompoai- 
emor  refused  a  pass.  The  consequence  was  tion.  Vutten  became  his  friend  and  adidiar, 
that  on  that  evening  between  40  and  50  men  and,  when  he  was  driven  away  by  the  dominant 
disguised  as  Indians  repmred  to  the  wharf^  and  party  under  the  accusation  of  corrupting  both 
emptied  840  chests  of  tea,  the  whole  quantity  youth  and  theology,  followed  him  to  Frankfort^ 
that  had  been  imported,  into  the  bay.  In  the  on-the-Oder,  where  a  new  university  dedicated 
followingFebruary  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  liberal  studies  was  opened  April  27,  1506. 
to  the  legislature  that  he  had  obtained  his  ma-  Among  the  eminent  men  here  he  found  an  old 
Jesty^s  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  he  sailed  friend,  Eitelwolf  von  Btein,  who  had  been  in- 
on  Juno  1.  The  privy  council  investigated  his  atrumental  as  privy  counsellor  in  inducing  the 
officii  acts,  and  decided  in  favor  of  **  his  honor,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  to  found  the  univer- 
integrity,  and  conduct,''  which  decision  was  ap^  aity,  and  who  at  once  took  him  under  his  care, 
proved  by  the  king.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  At  the  inauguration  Hutten  published  his  first 
pension.  Ue  published  the  following  valuable  poem,  Carmen  in  Laudem  MareKic^  in  praise  of 
works :  the  "  tlistory  of  the  Colony  of  Massa-  the  niark  of  Brandenburg.  Here  he  received 
diusetts  Bay,  from  the  Firs^  Settlement  thereof  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  remained  till  1508. 
in  1028  until  the  Tear  1750"  (2  vols.,  1760-'67) ;  Tlie  disease  which  had  driven  him  from  Erfurt 
a  **  Brief  State  of  the  Claim  of  the  Colonies''  again  seized  on  him,  and  in  despair  he  sought 
(1764);  and  a  "Collection  of  Original  Papers  health  in  long,  aimless  travel.  In  northern 
relative  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  of  Maissa-  Germany  he  was  everywhere  warmly  received, 
chusetts  Bay"  (1769).  From  his  manuscripts  a  but  was  wrecked  on  tJie  Baltic  and  reduced  to 
volume  treating  the  history  of  Massachusetts  great  poverty.  •  In  this  condition  he  went  to 
firom  1749  to  1774  was  prepared  by  his  grand-  the  university  of  Greifswalde,  and  took  lodgings 
■on,  the  Kev.  John  H.  Hutchinson,  of  Trentham,  with  the  burgomaster  Wedeg  L6tz,  a  rapaciona 
England  (London,  1828).  and  cruel  wretch,  who  in  some  way  drove  him 
HUTTEN,  Ulrich  von,  a  German  scholar  from  the  town.  While  flying,  the  son  and  ser- 
and  reformer,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Steckelberg,  vants  of  Lotz,  having  laid  in  wait,  caught  him, 
Ilcsse-Cossel,  April  20  or  22,  1488,  died  in  beat  him  cruelly,  and  robbed  him  of  all  his 
Switzerland,  Aug.  29,  1528.  When  11  years  money  and  papers,  even  stripping  htm  naked, 
old  ho  was  placed  \\\  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  In  this  condition,  diseased  and  wounded,  he 
that  lie  might  there  become  a  monk ;  but  when  came  to  Rostock,  where  ho  was  well  received, 
only  15  be  ran  away  from  the  cloister  to  the  Hero  he  wrote  a  famous  satire  on  Lotz  {Khgen 
university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  became  intimate  gegen  L6tz\  calling  on  all  the  scholars  of  the 
with  such  men  as  Crotns  Knbianus  and  Eobanus  new  school  in  Germany  to  avenge  him.  In 
Hesse,  Tomonius,  and  many  others  who  were  Bostock  he  le<^tnred  on  tho  classics,  established 
aealously  pursuing  ancient  literature  and  form-  intimate  relations  with  the  professors,  and 
ing  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  regular  monk-  worked  for  tho  interests  of  the  classic  school, 
ish  party,  which  viewed  with  disfavor  studies  His  work  against  I^itz  soon  spread  over  Ger- 
which  were  in  fact  often  carried  so  far  as  to  ap-  many,  and  his  friends  learne<l  from  it  what  had 
parently  threaten  a  revival  of  heatlienism.  Here  become  of  him.  Crotus  Rubianus,  now  teacher 
ne  was  supported  by  his  friends  and  relations,  of  Ijitin  at  Fulda,  informed  him  that  his  father, 
A  disease  then  new  to  Europe  raged  in  many  who  had  never  forgiven  him  since  ho  ran  away 
places,  and  when  it  appeared  in  the  sumniier  of  from  Fulda,  was  at  heart  glad  to  hear  of  his 
1505  in  Erfurt  both  students  and  teachers  took  gn)wing  reputation.  ^'Sometimes  he  admits 
to  flight.  Among  the  former  were  Hutten  that  you  would  have  niado  a  bad  monk,  and 
and  his  friend  Crotus,  It  was  still  deemed  no-  then  hints  a  wish  that  you  would  study  law  in 
cessiiry  for  an  educated  man  to  be  familiar  with  Italy."  But  Hutten  could  not  bring  himself  to 
tho  scholastic  philosophy,  and  Hutten  accord-  break  off  his  vagabond  life.  In  1511  he  went 
ingly  studied  industriously  at  Cologne  tho  writ-  to  Wittenberg,  where  ho  published  his  An 
ings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  Thb  Ver»ijica(oria^  regardetl  in  its  day  as  a  master- 
city  was  the  stronghold  of  tlu)  old  system,  led  piece.  Thence  he  wandered,  literally  at  times 
by  the  since  notorious  Ortwein  or  Ortuinus  as  a  Iwggar,  through  iiohemia  and  Moravia  to 
Gratius  .lacobus  Hoogstraten,  Arnoldus  Tun-  Vienna.  Yet  he  mot  with  some  friends,  one  of 
gem,  their  friend  Pfefferkorn,  and  all  who  were  whom.  Bishop  Stanislas  of  Turzo,  gave  him  a 
tlien  termed  Dunkelmdnner  or  **  Obscurants."  horse  and  money.  At  Vienna  he  found  another 
Here,  in  tho  head-quarters  of  monkish  peculiar-  patron  in  Vadian,  and  here  for  a  time  ho  ap- 
ities,  Hutten  ct>llected  rich  material  for  the  pears  to  have  bci?n  pn)sperous  and  courted, 
stronglv  characterized,  biting  sketches  of  the  Finally  arriving  at  Pavia  in  April,  1612,  Hutten 
Epistola  Ob^eurorum  Virvrum.    Even  in  Co-  resolved  to  study  law  in  order  to  be  reconciled 
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with  his  father.  But  3  months  later  the  city  was  Paris,  where  ho  established  intimate  relatiooa 
besieged,  and  Hntten,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  with  the  learned.  Retiring  to  his  family  castle 
contest,  believed  himself  in  danger  of  death,  and  of  Steckelberg,  Hntten,  having  written  bj  waj 
wrote  his  famous  epitaph.  Plundered  of  all  he  of  introduction  several  epigrams  on  Pope  Jn- 
possessed  bjr  the  Swiss  troops  of  the  emperor  lius  II.,  edited  the  work  of  Laurentins  Valla, 
Maximilian,  he  fled  to  Bologna.  Here  his  mal-  entitled  De  Falso  Credita  et  Ementita  Ikmch 
adjr  returned,  and,  repulse<l  by  every  one,  badly  tiane  Gon%tantini  Magni  (1517).  This  daring 
treiEited,  and  starving,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  book  caused  a.  great  sensation ;  Luther  himself 
the  emperor's  army.  The  results  of  his  Italian  spoke  of*  it  in  1520  in  high  terms.  In  1518 
studies  were  embodied  in  the  elegant  satire  of  he  found  a  protector  in  Albert,  margrave  of 
Ovrtr  (iVeim^X  in  which  the  subjugation  of  Grer-  Brandenburg,  whom  he  invited  in  a  glowinff 
many  to  Italy  was  closely  criticized,  and  a  de-  panegyric  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  united 
cided  inclination  shown  toward  the  reformers.  Germany.  In  the  same  year  ho  accompanied 
In  1514,  worn  out  by  wretchedness,  he  left  the  the  margrave  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where 
army  and  returned  to  Germany.  He  was  in  Luther  was  to  reply  to  Oajetan.  But  **  Hutten, 
but  indifferent  condition  to  seek  to  be  recon-  now  the  briUiont  knight,  troubled  himself  but 
oiled  to  his  family ;  his  literary  reputation  was  little  as  to  the  poor  Augustinian  monk ;"  he  was 
in  those  days  an  effectual  barrier  to  church  full  of  a  project  for  uniting  the  princes  of  £u- 
preferment,  and  he  was  identified  with  the  rope  against  the  Turks,  and  was  fascinated  with 
party  out  of  power.  An  accident  now,  how-  the  idea  of  becoming  an  influential  statesman, 
ever,  led  him  to  the  very  height  of  popular  The  work  in  which  he  preached  this  crusade  he 
fame.  Duke  IJlrich  of  WQrtemberg  had  fallen  printed  himself  at  Steckelberg  in  1519,  entitling 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  cousin  Johann  it,  Ad  Principes  Germanice,  ut  Bellum  TureU 
von  Hntten,  and  murdered  the  husband.  All  intehant  Exhortatoria,  In  it  he  upbraids  the 
Germany  sent  forth  a  cry  of  indignation  at  court  of  Rome  and  the  German  nobility.  These 
the  outrage;  "the  murderer's  own  defence,"  latter  bad  been  previously  more  fiercely  at- 
says  Grervinus,  "condemned  instead  of  excnl-  tacked  in  his  "Dialogue  of  the  Court  Enemy," 
pating  him."  When  Hutten  heard  of  this  he  in  which  Hutten  boldly  assumes  a  tone  like  that 
was  travelling,  but  his  indignation  went  beyond  of  modern  republicanism.  In  1519  he  left  the 
bounds,  and  without  waiting  for  a  more  fitting  margrave  to  join  Franz  von  Sickingen  in  the 
place  he  wrote  on  horseback  his  "Deplora-  Swabian  league  against  his  old  enemy  Ulrich 
tions,"  in  which  he  cried  for  vengeance.  He  of  Wfirtemberg.  Yet  during  this  war  he  wrote 
availed  himself  of  this  deed  to  call  on  German  the  "  Triad,"  "  the  most  vehement  thing  which 
towns  to  free  themselves  from  ducal  tyranny,  had  hitherto  been  written  against  Rome,"  pub- 
"  He  so  pointed  out  to  the  Germans  the  tyrant,  lished  his  treatise  De  Gvaiaci  Medicina  et 
that  he  became  a  by-word."  The  orations  Morbo  Gallico^  and  edited  two  books  of  Livy, 
themselves  obtained  for  Hutten  the  renown  of  hitherto  unpublished.  The  war  over,  he  re- 
a  Demosthenes.  But  a  short  time  elapsed  be-  tired  to  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  whence  he  sent 
fore  Hutten  found  himself  in  a  new  quarrel,  forth  the  bitterest  attacks  on  Rome.  He  dis- 
ardently  defending  Reuchlin,  who  as  a  scholar  covered  in  the  library  of  Fulda  a  manifesto  of 
was  protesting  against  the  wholesale  destruction  Henry  lY.  against  Gregory  YH.,  and  turned  its 
of  all  Hebrew  books  for  which  the  Cologne  Ob-  German  sentiment  to  such  account  that  Leo  X. 
Bcurants  were  clamoring.  With  the  aid  of  many  demanded  him  as  a  prisoner.  Driven  from  his 
friends  he  published  Uie  celebrated  Epistolm  castle  by  persecution,  he  took  refuge  in  Ebem* 
Obseurorum  Virorum,  a  work  which  aided  the  burg,  whence  he  again  sent  forth  bold  writings 
reformation  moro  than  any  other  one  writing;  addressed  even  to  common  soldiers.  He  now 
and  previous  to  this  his  Triumphve  CapnionU^  a  began  to  write,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  German, 
vigorous  book,  whose  publication  was  long  de-  and  these  tracts  oro  among  his  most  diuing 
layed  by  the  scruples  of  "  the  prudent  Eras*  productions.  For  a  short  time  he  fought  in  the 
mus."  In  Oct  1515,  Hutten  went  again  to  army  of  Charles  Y.  at  the  siege  of  Mctz ;  and  at 
Italy  to  study  law  and  regain  the  favor  of  his  this  time  Francis  I.  offered  him  the  place  of 
family ;  but  at  Rome,  having  vanquished  in  councillor  at  his  court  with  200  florins  a  year, 
fight  single-handed  5  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  Hutten  next  wandered  to  Switzerland,  and 
he  slew,  he  fled  to  Bologna,  which  he  was  soon  .£colampadius  led  him  to  Basel,  where  he  hoped 
obliged  to  quit  for  a  somewhat  similar  cause,  for  support  from  Erasmus,  who  however  turned 
having  token  part  in  a  battle  between  Italian  against  him,  and  even  took  pains  to  set  the 
and  German  students.  He  visited  Ferrara  and  council  of  ZQrich  against  him.  Finally  Zwin^ 
Yenice,  but,  having  published  satires  against  obtained  for  him  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the 
those  in  power,  found  it  advisable  to  take  ref-  clergyman  Scbnegg  on  the  island  of  Ufhan  in  the 
uge  in  (xermany.  At  Augsburg  he  was  pre-  lake  of  ZQrich.  Here,  "  worn  out  by  war  and 
sented  by  the  celebrated  Conrad  Peutinger  to  suffering,  he  ended,  in  \iew  of  the  Alps,  a  life 
the  emperor,  who  gave  him  in  public  the  spurs  which  had  been  so  short,  so  tumultuous,  and  so 
of  knighthood,  while  Constance  Peutinger,  said  fuU  of  generous  aspirations."  Among  his  other 
to  have  been  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Ger-  works  are :  Dialogic  Fortunes,  Febris  (including 
many,  crowned  him  with  laureL  He  was  then  the  Triot,  Mentz,  1520),  and  his  poems  (Frank- 
sent  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  on  a  miasitHi  to  fort,  1588).    Hia  collected  works  were  pnbliah- 
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Indn  BibUographicuM  ^utteniantu  was  poh-  of  nature.    Later  researohes  in  geolo^  hAT« 

Hdied  bjr  Booking  at  Letpsio  in  1858,  and  a  new  strongly  oonfiimed  many  of  Hntton's  Yiewa. 
edition  of  his  works  in  7  vols,  in  1869.    Among       HUXLEY,  Thomas  Hxnbt,  an  En^ish  nat- 

the  most  recent  and  best  Uves  of  Ulrioh  von  nralist,  bom  about  1800.    He  was  edaoated  for 

HnttenU  that  by  Strauss  (Lei[>sio,  1867).  the  medical  profession,  and  applied  himself  to 

HUTTON,  Chables,  an  EngUsh  mathemati-  the  study  of  natural  hbtory,  hecame  an  asriat* 
oian,  born  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Aug.  14,  ant  surgeon  in  the  naval  service,  accompanied 
1787,  died  Jan.  27, 1828.  Ho  received  but  an  Oapt  Stanley's  expedition  to  the  eastern  archi- 
iikUfferent  education,  and  acquired  his  knowl-  pelago,  and  made  ODservations  on  the  natural  his* 
edge  of  mathematics  without  the  aid  of  an  tory  of  the  sea,  particularly  on  the  anatomy  and 
instructor.  At  the  age  of  18  he  became  an  affinities  of  the  meduses  and  moUusca,  on  whidi 
usher  in  the  village  of  Jesmond,  and  some  years  subjects  he  has  written  extensively.  He  boo- 
later  the  master  of  the  school.  In  1760  he  re-  ceeded  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  in  the  chair  of  p** 
moved  to  Newcastle,  where,  while  teaching,  he  Isontology  in  the  government  school  of  mineflL 
wrote  his  **  Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  in  connection  with  which  he  delivers  an  annual 
Book-Keeping"  (1764).  His  '*  Treatise  on  Men-  course  of  lectures  on  general  natural  history, 
snration**  (1771),  and  *^  Principles  of  Bridges,  He  is  also  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  at 
and  the  Mathematical  Demonstration  of  the  the  royal  institution.  He  has  recently  publisned 
Laws  of  Arches"  (1772X  attracted  much  at-  a  large  work  with  illustrations,  entitled  "A 
tention,  and  led  to  his  being  chosen  in  1778  Histoiy  of  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa." 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  royal  military  HUTGHENS,  OnBisTiAy,  a  Dutch  astrono- 
academy  of  Woolwicb.  He  was  elected  fellow  mer,  bom  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1629,  died 
of  the  royal  society,  Nov.  10,  1774,  and  was  there,  July  8,  1695.  His  father  instructed  him 
foreign  secretary  of  that  body  from  1779  to  till  he  was  16.  From  1646  to  1648  he  studied 
1783,  when  he  resigned,  owing  to  an  uoijust  the  mathematics  and  civil  law  at  Leyden  and 
charge  that  he  neglected  hb  duties.  While  con*  Breda.  His  first  work,  Theoremata  de  Quadra^ 
neeted  with  the  royal  society,  Hutton  published  iura  Byperbolet,  EUtjms,  et  Circuli,  published 
a  large  number  of  papers  in  its  "  Transactions,"  in  1 661,  attracted  the  attention  of  DesciEUtes  and 
and  made  all  the  mathematical  calculations  for  all  the  mathematical  scholars  of  France.  Thia 
Maskelyne*s  experiments  for  determining  the  was  soon  followed  by  De  Circuli  Magnitudins 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  About  1796  he  Inventa  Nova  (1664).  In  1666  he  went  to 
undertook,  aided  by  Drs.  Pearson  and  Shaw,  France,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  labor  of  abridging  the  "  Philosophical  Trans-  the  Protestant  faculty  of  Angers.  On  hb  re- 
actions." The  work  was  completed  in  1809,  Hut-  turn  he  turned  hb  attention  to  the  construction 
ton  receiving  £6,000  for  hb  share  in  it.  Being  of  lenses  for  telescopes.  Assbted  by  hb  bro* 
compelled  by  bad  health  to  resign  his  profes-  ther,  he  succeeded  in  making  one  with  a  focal 
sorship  at  Woolwich,  ho  received  from  the  dbtanceofaboutlOfeet  Withthbinstrumenti 
board  of  ordoance  a  retiring  pension  of  £500.  more  powerful  than  any  that  had  been  used  be- 
Hb  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  above  fore,  Hnyghens  dbcovered  tho  1st,  now  called 
mentioned,  are :  *•''  Tables  of  tho  Product  and  from  its  position  the  4th,  satellite  of  Saturn. 
Powers  of  Numbers"  (London,  1781) ;  "  Mathe-  Ho  also  first  gave  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
matical  Tables"  (1785) ;  ''  Course  of  Mathemat-  ring  of  that  planet  Galileo  had  said  that  Sat- 
ios"  (8  vols.,  1793) ;  *"  Mathematical  and  Philo-  urn  was  sometimes  attend^  by  two  globes,  one 
s<^hical  Dictionary"  (1705).  He  was  also  for  on  each  side,  having  no  relative  motion,  and  at 
many  years  editor  of  tho  ^'Ladies*  Diary."  regular  periods  entirely  disappearing  and  leav- 
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Shilosopher,  born  in  Edinburgh,  June  8,  1726,  that  these  appearances  arose  from  the  broad 
led  March  26,  1797.  He  entered  the  univer-  ring  of  Saturn  being  seen  obliquely  from  the 
iity  of  Edinburgh  in  1740,  and  besan  the  study  earth.  In  1656  he  published  a  work  on  the 
of  law,  which  he  subsequently  abandoned  for  calculus  of  probabilities,  afterward  translated 
medicine,  attending  tho  requisite  classes  for  6  into  Latin  by  Schooten,  his  instructor  in  geom- 
years  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where  etry,  and  reprinted  in  his  Ejxrcitatione$  Ma- 
ne took  the  dc^e  of  M.D.  in  Sept  1749.  He  thematictB  under  the  title  of  De  Ratiociniit  in 
then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sol  ammo-  lAdo  Alea,  In  1657  he  constrocted  an  instru- 
niac  from  coal  soot,  which  was  carried  on  in  mentto  measure  time  accurately  by  applying  the 
Edinburgh  for  many  years  with  considerable  pendulum  to  clockwork.  His  first  pendulum 
success.  Having  inherited  from  hb  father  a  clock  he  presented  to  the  states-general  of  Hol- 
small  estate  in  l^rwickshire,  he  next  betook  land,  and  asked  a  patent  for  his  invention.  He 
himself  to  agriculture.  He  finally  removed  to  discovered  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  find- 
hb  native  city  in  1768,  where  he  devoted  him-  ing  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compound 
self  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits,  especially  pendulum,  or  tho  length  of  a  simple  one  vi- 
the  study  of  geology,  and  while  thus  engaged  brating  in  the  same  time  with  it,  without 
made  several  iin|)ortant  discoveries.  In  1795  he  which  solution  no  conclusion  concerning  tho 
pnblbhed  the  results  of  30  years*  study  in  hb  pendulum  oould  be  applied  to  those  clo^^  in 
^Theory  of  the  Earth,"  in  which  he  assumas  that  which  the  pendoluma  were  necessarily  oom* 
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pound*  In  his  Horologium  Oscillatorium  (Pa-  October,  ftfter  they  have  ripened,  or  in  thefol- 
ris,  1678)  there  is  a  foil  account  of  his  cy-  lowing  March.  The  new  plants  nsnalljr  flower 
cloidal  pendnlam,  an  interesting  treatise  on  the  in  about  6  years  from  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
properties  of  the  cycloid,  and  a  paper  De  Motu  hyacinth  as  seen  in  cnltivation  is  of  two  sorts, 
(knjH^rum  ex  Pereusiione.  Dnring  the  years  yiz.,  single  and  double  flowered,  llie  single 
1655-^63  he  made  several  jonmeys  to  France  hyacinth  is  preferable  in  many  respects,  as  it 
and  England.  In  1666  he>went  again  to  France,  flowers  earlier,  and  its  blossoms  or  bells  are 
and  received  at  this  time  a  pension  from  Louis  sweeter  scented  and  more  regular  in  shape. 
XIV.,  who  also  assigned  him  a  room  in  his  li-  The  double  hyacinths  greatly  vary  in  size  and 
brary.  He  stayed  in  Paris  about  15  years,  and  multiplicity  of  petals,  and  some  are  in  this  re> 
after  some  absence  returned  there  again,  and  spect  of  extraordinuy  beauty.  Their  cultiva* 
wrote  many  papers,  some  of  which  are  stiU  in  tion  is  simple  and  easy,  requiring  essentially  a 
manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  institute.  At  soil  of  sanay  loam  and  vegetable  inould  2  roet 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  however,  deep ;  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  early  enough 
being  a  Protestant,  he  left  France,  and  evende-  in  October  to  insure  a  good  supply  of  flbroua 
clioed  to  keep  up  his  correspondence  with  the  roots  before  the  winter;  the  beds  thus  prepared 
academy  of  sciences,  writing  only  for  the  royal  and  planted  should  be  protected  with  leaves, 
society  of  London,  of  which  also  he  was  a  mem-  which  are  to  be  carefdlly  taken  away  in  the 
ber.  In  1689  he  went  to  England,  principaUy  spring  when  the  plants  issue  from,  the  earth, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  New-  Borne  sort  of  protection  from  the  rain  and  sun 
ton.  In  1696  he  lost  his  mind,  so  that  he  had  is  weU,  as  veiy  warm  weather  in  May  is  apt 
only  occasionally  lucid  moments.  To  almost  all  to  ii^jure  the  blooming.  The  hyacinth  does 
the  physical  sciences,  to  mechanics,  optics,  and  well  too  in  the  parlor ;  and  the  bulbs,  placed  in 
astronomy,  Huyghens  contributed  some  vain-  large  deep  pots  in  good  soil  in  November  and 
able  discovery  or  some  interesting  contrivance,  kept  cool  in  the  cellar  until  the  next  February, 
The  glasses  of  his  telescopes  were  all  made  and  will  blossom  finely  when  brought  into  the  light 
polished  by  himself,  and  housed  the  most  pow-  and  warmth.  Such  bulbs  are  of  little  value, 
erful  instruments  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  however,  for  another  season's  use.  When  used 
to  discover  the  nebulous  spots  in  the  sword  of  for  flowering  in  wAter,  the  water  should  be  kept 
Orion  and  in  the  constellation  of  Andromeda  fresh  and  pure  in  the  bulb  glasses ;  and  when  the 
in  1656.  He  also  was  the  first  to  adapt  the  bulbs  are  first  inserted,  the  glass  should  be  put 
telescope  to  the  measurement  of  small  an^es,  in  some  cool,  dark  place  to  promote  the  growth 
converting  it  in  fact  into  the  instrument  smce  of  the  fibrous  roots,  without  a  strong  supply  of 
called  a  micrometer.  In  his  Syttema  Satur^  which  the  blossoms  are  worthless.  This  pro- 
ninum  he  gives  a  fall  account  of  the  discovery  cess,  however,  is  so  unnatural  Ihat  the  plant  is 
and  mechanism  of  this  instrument.  In  his  destix)yed  at  the  end  of  flowering.  It  will  be 
TraiU  de  la  lumUre  ^Leyden,  1690)  he  de-  found  preferable  to  select  the  earliest  and  single 
scribes  a  new  theory  or  light,  which  has  since  kinds  for  such  purposes,  as  tiiey  idways  do  bet- 
been  more  fully  developed  under  the  name  of  ter  than  the  double  sorts.  A  good  hyacinth, 
the  undulatory  theory.  The  ingenuity  of  this  according  to  the  florist's  idea,  is  one  having  a 
theory  does  not  appear  so  much  in  the  general  stroxig,  tall,  and  erect  stem,  supporting  numer^ 
view,  as  in  his  application  of  it  to  explain  the  ous  flowers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refleo-  may  have  a  compact  pyramidal  form,  wiUi  Uie 
tion,  and  the  constant  ratio  subsisting  between  crown  or  uppermost  flower  perfectly  erect ;  the 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  re-  flowers  should  be  large  and  perfectly  double, 
fraction,  and  also  the  phenomena  of  double  re-  appearing  to  the  eye  rather  convex  in  the  cen- 
fraction.  His  investigations  on  double  refrao-  tre ;  the  colors  should  be  dear  and  bright, 
tion  led  him  to  the  important  discovery  of  the  whether  plain  red,  white,  or  blue,  or  variously 
polarization  of  light.  His  writings  were  very  intermixed  and  diversified.  Strong  bright  col- 
numerous,  and  were  most  of  ^em  contributions  ors  are  in  general  preferred.  The  usuiu  colors 
to  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  the  academy  of  the  hyacinth  are  blue,  both  pale  and  dark, 
of  sciences  in  Paris.  The  most  complete  edi-  red,  rosy,  crimson,  straw-colored  or  yellowish, 
tionof  his  works  is  that  of 'SGravesande  (Ley-  called  golden,  and  pure  white.  There  is  as 
den,  1724 ;  Amsterdam,  1728).  great  a  difference  in  the  readiness  with  which 
HYACINTH  {hyaeinthug  orientcUia^  Linn.),  they  flower  as  there  is  in  the  beauty,  grace, 
a  flower  of  numerous  varieties,  and  all  of  great  or  even  splendor  of  their  blossoms.  In  culti- 
beantv  and  fragrance.  The  hyacinth  is  of  orien-  vating  the  several  varieties,  it  is  well  to  cen- 
tal origin.  To  the  Dutch  is  conceded  the  merit  suit  the  different  floricultural  treatises  in  which 
of  improving  its  qualities ;  and  probably  they  their  several  merits  are  set  forth, 
were  first  acquainted  with  it  in  the  beginning  HYACINTHUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
of  the  16th  century.  About  1700  some  7  or  8  the  Spartan  king  Amyclas  and  Diomede,  or  of 
varieties  were  known  in  England.  Miller  in  Pierus  and  Clio,  or  of  (Ebalus  and  Eurotas.  He 
1720  says  that  the  Haarlem  florists  had  above  was  a  boy  of  great  beauty  and  the  favorite  of 
2,000  varieties,  and  their  bulbs  formed  a  most  Apollo,  but  was  also  beloved  by  Zephyms,  who 
valuable  branch  of  commerce.  The  hyacinUi  from  jealousy  caused  his  death  as  he  was  play- 
grows  readily  from  the  seeds;  ibej  are  sown  in  ing  with  Apollo,  l^  blowing  the  quoit  of  too 
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god  against  his  head*   Apollo  changed  him  into  vonrs,  and  digs  up  when  possible  the  dead  bodies 

the  flower  hjraointh,  upon  whose  leaves  appear  of  man  and  beast ;  from  this  last  undisputed 

the  Greek  exclamation  of  woe,  AI,  AI,  or  the  habit,  the  hyiena  has  been  regarded  as  a  hor^ 

letter  Y,  beginning  his  name  (YoKtviiof).  rible  and  mysterious  creature,  and  is  the  sub- 

HYAD£8,  in  Greek  myUiology,  nymphs  va-  ject  of  many  superstitious  fears  and  beliefii 

riously  described  as  being  from  2  to  V  in  num-  among  the  Semitic  races.    Its  teeth  are  so  pow- 

ber,  and  bearing  18  names.    According  to  some  erful  that  they  can  crack  the  bones  of  an  oz 

authorities,  Jupiter  placed  them  among  the  stars  with  ease,  and  their  grip  is  tenacious  to  the  last 

in  honor  of  their  care  of  the  infant  Bacchus ;  degree ;  were  its  speed  great  and  its  courage 

while  others  say  it  was  to  reward  them  for  equal  to  its  strength,  it  would  be  among  the 

their  long  mourning  for  their  brother  Hyas,  most  dangerous  of  the  camivora ;  it  sometimes 

who  had  been  kiUed  by  a  wild  boar.  burrows  in  the  earth  or  hides  in  caverns,  but 

HYJSNA,  a  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal,  generally  passes  the  day  in  the  desert,  insen- 

most  numerous  in  Africa,  but  found  also  in  siblo  to  the  scorching  son.    The  spotted  hyiena 

•oothem  and  middle  Asia,  where  the  genus  has  (JI.  eroeutc^  £rxl.)  is  the  most  dog-like  of  the 

probably  spread  while  foUowing  the  track  of  genus;  it  is  about  4^  feet  long  from  nose  to 

armies  and  caravans.   Zoologists  are  not  agreed  base  of  tail,  the  latter  measuring  about  18 

as  to  the  position  of  this  animal ;    the  older  *  inches,  and  the  head  about  12 ;  the  height  at 

Authors  place   it   in  the  feline  fiimily,  with  the  shoulders  is  2^  feet ;  the  general  color  is  a 

which  it  agrees  in  the  single  true  molar  on  dingy  whitish  gray,  with  small  round  brown 

each  side  of  both  jaws,  and  in  the  single  tuber-  spots,  the  muzde  as  far  as  the  eyes  and  lower 

oulate  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  only ;  limbs  sooty,  and  the  toil  dark;   the  mane  is 

Waterhouse  regarded  it  as  a  small  divergent  rather  short.    It  is  found  in  South  Africa,  and 

group  of  viverrina  or   civet   cats ;   Linnasus  on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Guinea,  and  with 

ranked  it  in  his  genus  eanii ;  and  Hamilton  the  next  species  is  generally  called  wolf  by  the 

Smith  puts  it  in  juxtaposition  to  the  dogs.    It  Dutch  colonists.    It  is  fierce  but  cowardly,  and 

•eems  to  be  an  osculant  type,  united  on  tbo  one  will  sometimes  approach  camps  and  make  se- 

hand  to  the  dogs  by  the  genus  lyeaon^  and  on  vere  gashes  on  the  limbs  and  faces  of  persona 

the  other  to  the  civets  by  the  genus  proUlei  asleep ;   it  is  said  sometimes  to  drag  off  chil- 

(aard-wolf) ;  its  general  aspect  is  decidedly  ca-  dren,  which  from  its  strength  it  could  easily  do ; 

nine,  as  also  are  most  of  its  habits.    The  dental  from  the  resemblance  of  its  voice  to  a  human 

formula,  according  to  Owen,  is:  incisors  J,  ca-  laugh,  it  has  received  tlie  name  of  the  laughing 

nines  f,  premolara,  }:},  and  molars  |:|,  84  in  hyiena;   it  rarely  burrows,   but  occupies  the 

alL    Tue  disposition  of  the  hysBua  is  fierce  and  retreats  of  other  anim^  prowling  about  at 

cowardly,  and  its  habits  revolting;  it  is  able  to  night.    The  striped  hya3na(J7'.  vulgaris,  Desm., 

witlistand    any  temperatures  and    privations,  or  IT,  strmta,  Zimm.),  a  rather  larger  animal,  is 

revels  in  the  foulest  air,   and  gorges  on  the  found  in  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Per- 

filthiest  substances  when  living  prey  fails;  of  sia;  the  head  is  wider,  the  muzzle  fuller,  and 

powerful  form,  thick  skin,  and  strong  jaws  and  the  eyes  further  from  the  nose,  than  in  the 

teeth,  the  bands  of  hytenas  fear  not  the  lion  preceding  species;  the  hair  is  coarse  and  thick, 

and  tiger,  and  will  attack  even  man  in  the  night  of   a  dirty  gray  color,  with  transverse  dark 

time.    Its  api>earance  is  very  repulsive ;   the  stripes  on  the  sides  and  limbs ;  there  is  a  stiff 

head  is  large  and  truncated,  the  neck  short  and  mane  along  the  back ;  the  habits  are  the  same 

stout,  the  body  thick  and  short,  high  at  the  as  those  of  the  spotted  hyaona.    There  ore  some 

shoulders  and  declining  rapidly  toward  the  tail,  varieties  of  smaller  size,  and  one  with  a  skin 

a  long  stiff  mane  from  the  nape  to  the  rump,  almost  naked,   in  the  Nubian   deserts.      The 

and  a  short  tail ;  the  gait  is  clumsy,  the  voice  brown  hytena,  or  strand  wolf  of  the  Dutch 

harsh  and  frightful,  the  expression  of  the  face  colonists  (//.  bruunra,  Thunb.),  is  only  4  feet 

malignant,  and  its  body  offensive  from  its  car-  long  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  a  little  over  2 

rion  food  and  the  strong  odor  of  its  anal  pouch,  feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  the  hair  is  long  and 

The  feet  are  all  4-toed,  with  strong  non-retrac-  shaggy,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  with  tawny  tints 

tile  claws  fitted  fur  digging,  the  dorsals  and  the  on  the  back  and  irregular  stripes  on  the  sides ; 

pairs  of  ribs  15  or  16,  and  the  lumbar  vertebne  it  is  less  in  size  than  the  other  species,  and  less 

i  or  6 ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  much  shorter  destructive  to  the  cattle  of  the  ctjlonists.    The 

than  the  radius  and  ulna;  the  tongue  is  covered  hyaenas  act  very  much  the  part  of  the  wolf  of 

with  horny  papillte,  the  irides  elliptical  above  northern  climates,  being  equally  fierce,  cowardly 

and  circular  below,  the  erect  ears  long  and  except  at  liight  and  when  in  packs,  and  annoy- 

pointcd,  and  manimio  4.    The  prevailing  color  ing  to  the  herdsman  by  their  destruction  of 

IS  a  dismal  ochrey  gray,  with  dark  stri|)e8  and  sheep  and  oxen. — There  are  in  Africa  certain 

spoU.    The  hyiena  is  among  mammals  what  the  dog-liko  animals,  the  tcild^  homUn  of  the  Dutch, 

vulture  is  among  birds,  the  scavenger  of  the  and  constituting  the  genus  lyoion  (Brooks), 

wilderness,  the  woods,  and  the  shore,  and  use-  which  seem  to  connect  the  dogs  with  tlie  hyro- 

ful  in  this  way  in  disposing  of  carcasses  which  naa,and  which  are  believed  by  Hamilton  Smith 

otherwise  would  ]K)llute  the  air ;  often  it  attacks  to  be  partly  tlie  progenitors  of  the  mastiff  races; 

cattle  and  disabled  animals,  prowls  in  the  rear  the  head  is  short  and  truncated,  the  mouth 

of  the  larger  camivora,  whose  leavingt  it  do*  broad,  the  teeth  strong  and  dog-Uke ;  the  ears 
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ereet  and  large;  neck  long,  body  short,  the  Patemo,  'where  an  altar  has  been  diacovered 
limbs  alender  and  highest  before ;  tail  short,  dedicated  to  Venus  Victrix  HyhlennM.  U.  Ht- 
hanging  down,  and  inflexible ;  4  toes  on  all  the  bljl  Minor,  which  stood  so  near  Megara  that 
feet ;  pnpils  round ;  mammie  8  or  10.  Thejr  the  two  cities  were  often  confounded,  was  like- 
hunt  in  packs,  being  swift,  active,  hardy,  with  wise  of  Sicnlian  origin.  It  was  chiefly  celebrated 
excellent  scent  and  acute  sight ;  they  do  not  for  the  honey  produced  in  its  vicinity, 
burrow.  They  are  found  in  Africa  south  of  the  HYBRID,  the  of&pring  produced  by  the  union 
great  desert,  and  in  Arabia  and  as  far  as  the  of  two  distinct  species  of  aninuds  or  plants.  It 
Indus  in  Asia.  The  hunting  hysena  {lycaon  was  taught  by  Buffon,  Hunter,  and  other  natu- 
renaticvs,  Bnrch.)  of  the  Cape  is  about  as  tall  ralists  of  the  last  century,  and  is  still  maintain- 
as  a  large  greyhound,  with  long  legs ;  the  color  ed  by  many,  that  such  ofl^ring  are  incapable 
is  ochrey,  white  on  the  breast,  with  spots  of  the  of  producing  their  kind,  and  therefore  it  is  con- 
same  edged  with  black  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  eluded  that  hybridity  is  a  test  of  specific  char- 
loins,  and  croup,  with  wavy  black  streaks  on  the  acter.  This  supposed  connection  of  hybridity 
sides ;   the  muzzle  and  cheeks  black,  the  color  with  specific  character  has  led  those  who  adopt 

n'ng  up  on  the  nape  and  down  on  the  throat,  it  to  the  firm  belief  in  the  reality  and  distinct- 
ants  in  packs  both  by  day  and  night,  fre-  ness  of  species,  while  others  think  Uiat  the  facts 
quently  destroying  sheep,  and  sometimes  sur-  show  that  tlie  present  varieties  of  vegetable  and 
prising  cattle,  biting  off  their  tails ;  it  is  consid-  animal  life  were  derived  from  comparatively 
ered  untamable.  The  painted  hyssna  (L,  picius^  few  original  types.  In  birds  hybrids  are  very 
Temm.)  is  by  many  thought  to  be  a  mere  va-  numerous,  especially  in  the  gallinaceous  tribes, 
riety  of  the  last ;  it  is  about  8  feet  long,  the  tail  In  plants  they  are  said  to  be  so  common,  tiiat 
1  foot  more,  and  1|  feet  high  at  the  shoulders;  some  botanists  maintain  that  botanical  species 
the  colors  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  are  only  a  higher  and  more  permanent  type  of 
animal ;  it  hunts  also  in  packs,  surprising  ante-  varieties,  and  retiin  only  the  genera  to  designate 
lopes,  and  attacking  when  hard  pressed  for  food  the  characters  which  have  usually  been  'attrib- 
cattJe  and  even  man ;  Roppel  says  it  looks  much  uted  to  species.  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence 
lees  like  a  hyssna  and  more  like  a  dog  than  the  of  prolific  hybrids,  occasionally  even  in  a  state 
L.  tenatieus, — In  anterior  geological  epochs  the  of  nature  for  a  generation  or  two,  it  must  be  ad- 
hysnas  were  not  confined  to  tropical  Africa  and  mitted  that  hybridity  is  by  far  the  most  common 
Asia,  nor  to  the  old  world.  They  appeared  in  among  domesticated  aninoals  and  in  those  unnat- 
Europe  toward  the  end  of  the  tertiaiy  age,  but  urally  brought  together  by  human  art,  and  that 
were  most  numerous  during  the  diluvial  period,  the  capacity  for  fertile  hybridity  is  in  proportion 
and  were  found  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Ger-  to  the  aptitude  of  animals  for  domestication, 
many ;  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  species.  The  great  source  of  confusion  in  estimating  the 
numerous  in  individuals,  and  of  a  size  sometimes  value  of  arguments  drawn  from  these  phenom- 
superior  to  the  living  animal.  In  the  Kirkdale  ena  is  the  habit  of  regarding  hybridity  as  a  unit, 
and  otlier  caverns  of  Europe  3  species  are  found,  whereas  there  are  degrees  in  the  series.  Dr. 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  JI.  9pel<Ka  Morton  makes  4  such  degrees :  1,  that  in  which 
(€roldf.).  In  Asia  they  were  numerous  in  the  the  hybrids  never  reproduce,  the  mixed  offspring 
Himalaya  region,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  ceasing  with  the  first  cross,  as  in  most  domesti- 
is  the  H.  Sitaltnns  (Cautl.  and  Falc).  In  the  cated  birds ;  2,  that  in  which  the  hybrids,  in- 
caverns  of  Brazil  M.  Lund  has  found  abundant  capable  of  reproduction  inter  m,  multiply  by 
remains  of  a  hyaena  which  he  calls  JI.  neogcea^  union  with  the  parent  stocks,  as  in  the  ox  fam- 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  rodents,  peccaries,  me-  ily ;  8,  that  in  which  animals  of  distinct  species 
galonyx,  and  other  American  types,  seeming  to  produce  a  progeny  prolific  inter  m,  as  the  wdf 
show  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani-  and  dog,  and  other  canines ;  4,  that  which  oo- 
mals  in  the  modem  faunas  is  in  no  way  connect-  curs  between  closely  allied  species,  as  among 
ed  with  their  ancient  distribution,  the  bones  mankind  and  the  common  domestic  animals, 
of  the  caverns  bealr  unmistakable  marks  of  the  After  all,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  hy- 
teeth  of  hvfenas,  even  if  the  remains  of  the  lat-  bridity,  as  tliis  seems  contrary  to  the  general 
ter  did  not  prove  their  existence ;  and  this  ani-  law  of  nature ;  the  comparatively  few  excep- 
mal  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  consumer  tions  to  this  law  are  generally  pnyduced  by  ha* 
of  the  great  proboscidians  and  ruminants  of  the  man  intervention  both  in  animals  and  in  plants, 
diluvial  age.  and  are  mostly  confined  to  external  modifies- 
UYBLA,  the  name  of  several  cities  of  ancient  tions,  the  reproductive  system  not  being  so  im- 
6icily,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  the  pressed  as  to  perpetuate  the  mongrel  breed  for 
following:  I.  Htbla  Major,  situated  on  the  an  indefinite  period;  were  it  otherwise,  there 
southern  declivity  of  Mt.  Etna,  near  the  river  would  be  no  such  thiuff  as  order  and  oistinct 
Simtcthus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and  specific  forms  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
was  one  of  those  which  Ducetius,  a  chief  of  world.  Even  in  the  most  favorable  cases  among 
that  people,  sought  to  unite  into  a  confederacy  domestic  animals,  constant  attention  and  fre- 
against  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  In  the  quent  crossing  with  the  original  species  are  ne- 
time  of  Cicero,  Hybla  Migor  was  an  opulent  cessary  to  perpetuate  the  hybrids,  and  to  keep 
munictpttrm,  but  in  that  of  Pausanias  it  was  a  them  from  lapsing  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
poor  deoayed  place.    Its  nte  was  prolMbly  at  primitive  stocks.    loo  much  importanoe  haa 
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been  attached  to  these  phenomena  both  as  re-  and  soon  after  was  appointed  regins  profe 
gards  man  and  the  lower  mammalia,  and  the  of  Hebrew.  He  was  interpreter  of  orientallan- 
eztent  of  the  argament  that  can  be  drawn  snages  to  the  court  daring  the  reigns  of  Charies 
fh>m  them  is,  ^'that  the  occurrence  of  proli-  &.,  James  II.,  and  William  lU.  He  understood 
fio  ofl&pring  between  the  different  races  snows  Hebrew,  &vriac,  Persian,  Arabic,  Malaj,  Arme- 
that  there  is  a  near  afiSnitj  between  the  spe-  nian,  and  Chinese.  The  most  important  of  hit 
cies.^*  The  mania  for  unnatural  crosses  in  mam-  works  is  Veterum  Penarum  et  Medorum  Seli- 
raals  and  birds  at  present  prevailing  ought  to  gionU  HUtoria  (Oxford,  1700;  best  ed.  1760). 
be  turned  to  the  profit  of  science,  in  elucidating  A  complete  edition  of  his  other  writings  ap- 
the  origin  of  our  domestic  animals.  There  are  peared  at  Oxford  in  1767. 
probably  few  naturalists  now  who  would  main-  HYDE  D£  NEUVILLE,  Jexn  Gctllauioe, 
tain  that  the  varieties  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  baron,  a  French  politician  of  English  descenti 
dogs,  fowls,  &c.,  are  derived  from  a  single  wild  bom  at  La  Chant6-sur-Loire,  Jan.  24,  177CL 
original  modified  hj  man's  care  or  abuse  into  died  in  Paris,  May  28,  1857.  He  was  one  of 
the  present  numerous  breeds.  As  there  is  no  the  most  active  and  daring  agents  of  the  Bour- 
necessity  for  such  a  single  derivation,  since  we  bons  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  mingled 
find  several  wild  species  equally  entitled  to  be  in  nearly  all  the  intrigues  for  the  subversion  of 
coDsidered  the  original,  the  general  belief  seems  the  revolutionary  governments.  After  the  18th 
to  be  that  our  domesticated  animals  have  been  Brumaire,  in  an  interview  with  Bonaparte,  he 
produced  by  the  crossing,  natural  or  forced,  of  tried  to  persuade  him  to  restore  the  Bonrbona. 
several  more  or  less  nearly  allied  species ;  in  He  was  charged  by  FouchS  with  being  an  ac- 
other  words,  that  they  are  complicated  hybrid  complice  in  the  infernal  machine  plot,  but  in- 
races,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  each  other,  dignantiy  and  successfully  cleared  himself  fh>m 
with  the  wild  originids,  and  with  allied  species,  the  accusation.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
through  the  care  of  man,  until  the  primitive  the  TJuited  States,  settied  in  the  vicinity  of 
stocks  can  be  no  longer  ascertained  with  oer-  Kew  York,  became  acquainted  there  with  Qen. 
tainty.  These  phenomena  of  partial  hybridity,  Moreau,  then  an  exile,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
therefore,  affora  no  proof  that  any  one  species  instrumental  in  persuading  him  to  return  to 
of  animfiJs  is  the  parent  of  the  domesticated  Europe.  Early  in  1814  he  himself  returned  to 
races.  One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  France,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Bourbons, 
wbich  has  been  made  to  turn  upon  the  phenom-  who  hod  just  been  reinstated  on  the  throne.  He 
ena  of  hybridity  is  that  of  the  unity  of  the  was  engaged  in  all  the  negotiations  and  trans- 
human  race,  the  varieties  of  which,  more  or  less  actions  which  took  place  during  1814  and  1815, 
prolific  inter  m,  are  therefore  asserted  to  belong  and  on  the  second  restoration  was  elected  by 
to  one  and  the  some  species.  Those  who  would  his  native  department  a  deputy  to  the  chamhre 
studv  this  subject  intimately  are  referred  introutdble^  where  he  was.  an  uncompromising 
to  the  writings  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  of  Pbila-  advocate  of  the  most  reactionary  measures.  In 
delphia,  especially  to  his  paper  in  the  "  Ameri-  1816  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
can  JonrmU  of  Science  and  Arts"  for  1847,  and  to  the  United  States,  and  bold  that  office  until 
to  his  letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  in  the  1821,  when,  after  being  created  a  baron,  he  was 
Charleston  **  Medical  Journal  and  Review"  for  recalled  to  France.  Being  ambassador  at  Lis- 
1850-'51,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  bon  in  1824,  he  rescued  and  restored  to  power 
principal  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  ques-  the  old  king  John  VL,  whom  his  son  Don 
tion.  See  also  Prichard's  "  Natural  History  of  Miguel  had  imprisoned.  Thenceforth  he  grad« 
Man"  (4th  ed.  2  vols.,  London,  1855),  and  the  ually  estranged  himself  from  the  ultra-royalist 
work  of  0.  Darwin  on  the  **  Origin  of  Species"  party.  In  1828  he  entered  the  semi-liberal 
(London,  1869).  Martignac  cabinet  as  minister  of  the  navy, 
HYDATIDS.  See  Estozoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  225.  made  several  improvements  in  the  colonial 
HYDE,  an  E.  co.  of  N,  0.,  bordering  on  system,  enforced  measures  against  the  Afri- 
Pamlico  sound,  and  drained  by  Pango  river ;  can  slave  trade,  and  favored  the  independence 
area,  830  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,636,  of  whom  of  Greece.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
2,627  were  slaves.  It  hv^  a  level  surface,  a  lution  of  1830,  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
large  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  pine,  c}'press,  duke  of  Bordeaux  to  the  throne  in  the  chamber 
and  cedar  swamps.  The  pro<lucts  of  the  pine  of  deputies,  and  resigned  his  seat  on  Louis 
are  the  staples  of  export.  The  agricultural  Philippe  being  selected.  From  tliat  period  ho 
productions  in  1850  were  14,876  bushels  of  devoted  himself  mainly  to  a^jriculture. 
wheat,  832,525  of  Indian  com,  and  12,879  of  HYDER  ALI  KUAN,  sultan  of  Mysore,  an 
oats.  There  were  10  churches.  Capital,  Swan  Indian  prince  and  general,  horn  in  Dinavelli, 
Quarter.  Mysore,  in  1718,  died  Dec.  7, 1782.  Ho  was  of 
HYDE,  Edward.  See  Clarendox.  Arabian  descent,  and  son  of  a  petty  chief.  En- 
UYDE,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  oricn-  tering  the  service  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore  in 
tali:»t,  born  in  Billingsley,  Shropshire,  June  29  1740,  he  rose  in  the  course  of  10  years  to  bo 
1636,  died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  18, 1703.  He  studied  commander  of  the  forces,  and,  having  thus  tho 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  became  head  li-  power  in  his  own  hands,  set  a!*ide  the  rsgah  with 
brarian  of  the  Bodleian  library.  Ho  succeeded  a  pension  of  8  lacs  of  rui>ees,  and  took  i)Osse8sioQ 
Pooocke  in  1691  at  Laodian  professor  of  Ajabic,  of  the  sovereignty.    Tne  East  India  company, 
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becoming  Jealous  of  his  abilities,  formed  an  al-  son  Nazir  Jong,  whose  cause  was  espoused  bj 
liance  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  nizam  of  the  the  English,  and  his  grandson  Mirzapha  Jnng, 
Deccan  against  him;  hot  Hjder  not  only  gained  who  was  favored  by  the  French.  The  latter 
over  the  nizam  to  his  side,  but  for  two  years  finally  triumphed,  and  govemekl  nnder  the  di- 
waged  vehement  war  on  the  British.  By  a  se-  rection  of  the  French  conmiander  Dapleix  until 
ries  of  skilful  manoDuvres  he  managed  to  draw  he  was  put  to  death  by  some  Patan  chie&. 
their  force  to  a  distance  from  Madras,  and  then  During  a  period  of  anarchy  which  followed,  the 
at  the  head  of  6,000  horsemen  rode  120  m.  in  French  and  English  supported  rival  claimants 
8  days  and  appeared  before  the  city.  The  out-  for  the  sovereignty.  Nizam  Ali,  who  came  to 
lying  country  being  at  his  mercy,  the  govern-  the  throne  in  1761,  ravaged  the  Camatic,  but 
ment  of  the  presidency  was  disposed  to  come  was  overpowered  by  a  British  force,  and  in- 
to terms,  and  Ilyder  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  which  duced  to  sign  a  treaty  in  1766  which  gave  to 
the  principal  feature  was  that  the  British  should  the  East  India  company  the  Northern  Oircars. 
form  an  offensive  alliance  with  him  in  his  de-  The  English  bound  themselves  to  maintain  a 
fensive  wars.  In  1770,  the  Mahrattas  having  military  force  for  the  nizam's  protection.  In 
invaded  hb  dominions,  he  applied  to  the  British  the  war  between  the  British  and  Hyder  AIL 
for  their  promised  aid,  but  could  obtain  from  however,  the  nizam  sided  with  the  sultan  of 
them  nothing  more  than  neutrality.  By  the  Mysore^  but  in  that  with  Tippoo  Sultan  he 
year  1778  he  had  recovered  from  the  disadvan-  formed  an  alliance  with  the  company  and  the 
tages  their  defection  had  caused  him.  Being  peishwa,  and  received  a  share  of  the  spoils  of 
once  more  threatened  by  the  same  warlike  peo-  victory.  The  accession  of  territory  which  he 
pie,  he  again  invited  British  assistance,  but  then  obtained  he  subsequently  ceded  to  the 
with  a  like  result.  Incensed  by  this  conduct,  British  in  lieu  of  payment  for  the  support  of 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  British  contingent.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  nizam,  and  in  1780  invaded  the  British  ter-  the  first  Mahratta  war  in  1804  his  dominions 
ritory  of  the  Carnatic,  which  he  ravaged  with  were  again  enlarged.  The  misgovernment  of 
fire  and  sword,  capturing  many  of  the  strong  the  country  under  the  successors  of  Nizam  Ali 
places,  but  avoiding  battle  in  the  open  field,  plunged  Hyderabad  deeply  in  debt.  The  East 
The  desolation  he  brought  on  the  country  dur-  India  company  was  at  one  time  creditor  to  the 
ing  the  two  years'  war  was  such  that  the  Brit-  amount  of  £500,000  or  £600,000,  and  in  liqui- 
ish  force,  and  even  the  citv  of  Madras,  were  in  dation  they  accepted  a  cession  of  territory,  part 
danger  from  famine.  This  war  elicited  a  re-  of  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
markable  display  of  military  talent  by  the  Brit-  to  the  support  of  the  subsidiary  native  force 
ish  general  Sir  Eyre  Coote  on  the  one  side,  and  known  as  the  nizam's  contingent.  The  nizam 
by  Uyder  and  the  French  officers,  of  whom  he  remained  true  to  the  British  during  the  mutiny 
had  many  in  his  service,  on  the  other.  The  of  1857-8,  and  his  dominions  were  little  dis- 
Mysore  leader  had  already  rejected  terms  of  turbed  except  by  marauders.  The  present  ni- 
a<y ustment  offered  by  Lord  Macartney,  the  gov*  zam,  Afzul-ud-Dowlah,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
emor  of  Madras,  when  he  died,  and  was  sue-  on  the  death  of  his  father.  May  19,  1857. — 
ceeded  by  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan.  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  above  territory, 
HYDERABAD,  or  the  Nizam's  Terkftort,  is  situated  on  the  river  Miessi,  889  m.  N.  W. 
a  country  of  the  Deccan,  in  Hindostan,  bounded  from  Madras,  814  S.  from  Nagpoor,  and  962  S. 
N.  E.  by  Nagpoor^.  E.  by  the  Madras  presi-  W.  from  Calcutta ;  pop.  about  200,000,  a  large 
dency,  W.  and  N.  w.  by  the  Bombav  presiden-  majority  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  It  is  a 
cy,  and  N.  W.  by  Gwalior  and  the  firitish  dis-  weakly  fortified  town,  crowded  with  bmldings, 
tricts  of  Sanger  and  Nerbudda ;  area,  95,387  some  of  which  are  large  and  imposing,  having 
•q.  m.;  pop.  estimated  at  10,000,000.  The  sur-  numerous  mosques,  and  surrounded  by  gardens 
face  consists  chiefly  of  a  high  table-land  watered  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  British  residency 
by  the  Godavery,  Wurda,  Kistnah,  and  several  is  a  magnificent  edifice  on  the  opposite  side  of 
other  rivers,  fertile  but  not  well  cultivated,  the  river,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  stone 
Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  principal  productions,  bridge.  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  lar^e 
The  climate,  owing  to  the  elevated  position  of  water  tanks,  one  of  which  is  20  m.  in  circuit, 
the  country,  is  colder  than  is  usual  in  this  lati-  There  is  a  large  British  military  cantonment  at 
tude.  The  territory  is  crossed  by  several  good  Secunderabad,  a  few  miles  N.  from  the  town, 
military  roads.  The  government  is  Mohamme-  HYDRA.  See  Hercules. 
dan,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Hindoos.  HYDRA,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  archipel- 
Hyderabad  was  anciently  subject  to  the  r^'ahs  ago,  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  Morea ;  greatest 
of  Telingana  and  Bijanagur.  It  was  erected  length  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  about  12  m.,  greatest 
into  a  separate  kingdom  in  1512  by  a  Turkish  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  Its  surface  is 
adventurer,  and  in  1687  became  a  province  of  rocky,  sterile,  and  mountainous.  The  inhabi- 
the  Mogul  empire.  Azof  Jah,  an  officer  of  the  tants  are  esteemed  the  best  sailors  of  Greece, 
court  of  Delhi,  who  in  1719  governed  this  aid  and  rendered  important  services  during  the  war 
tlie  5  other  provinces  of  the  Deccan  with  the  of  independence. — Hydra,  the  capital  of  the 
title  of  Nizam-ul-mulk  ("  regulator  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  a  barren  rugged  height 
state''),  made  himself  independent.  On  his  on  the  N.  W.  shore ;  pop.  about  12,000.  The 
death  in  1748  the  succession  was  disputed  by  his  streets  are  steep  and  oneyeD,  and  the  houses 
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sobstantially  built.    The  mannfactares  are  silk  and  is  attributed  bjr  Elliott  to  Georgia.    It 

and  cotton  8tuf&,  soap  and  leather.    The  harbor  carried  to  England  in  1803,  and  is  considered 

is  formed  by  a  deep  bay,  bat  is  neither  spacious  the  finest  of  tlie  North  American  species.     It 

nor  well  sheltered.    While  the  war  of  the  revo-  has  deeply  lobed,  sinuate  leaves,  and  fine  large 

Intion  raged  Hydra  was  a  place  of  general  ref*  corymbs  of  nearly  white  fiowers,  which  change 

nge  for  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  afterward  to  purple.    In  the  gardens  at  the 

HTDkABAD,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  north  is  often  seen  the  snowy>leaved  hydrangea 
the  province  of  Sinde,  situated  on  an  eminence  (ZT.  ntr^o,  Mz.),  a  shrub  from  6  to  8  feet  high, 
belonging  to  the  Gunjah  hilLs,  4  m.  £.  from  the  with  large  leaves  of  a  silvery  whiteness  beneath, 
E.  bank  of  the  Indus ;  pop.  about  24,000.  Part  and  flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  having  a  few 
of  it  is  built  on  an  island  15  m.  long,  which  is  showy,  white  sterile  florets  enclosing  many 
formed  by  the  Indus  and  an  offset  of  that  small  green  fertile  ones.  It  grows  naturally  in 
stream  called  the  Fulailee.  It  is  defended  the  upper  part  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
by  a  fortress  of  imposing  appearance  but  no  HYDRATES  (Gr.  vd»p,  water),  compounds 
great  strength,  and  has  manufactures  of  match-  in  which  water  is  an  ingredient  in  definite  pro- 
locks,  swords,  spears,  and  shields,  and  of  oma-  portion.  Thus  lime  (oxide  of  calcium)  slidced 
mental  silks  and  cottons.  The  town  is  to  be  with  water  forms  a  chemical  combination  with 
connected  with  Kurrachee  on  the  Arabian  sea  a  portion  of  this,  and  falls  to  a  white  powder, 
by  a  railway  120  m.  long,  which  was  begun  in  which  is  a  hydrate  of  lime  (CaO,  HO).  Ily- 
April,  1858.  Hydrabod  was  formerly  the  resi-  drate  of  potassa  is  a  combination  of  one  equiva- 
dence  of  the  chief  ameers  of  Sinde,  who  gov-  lent  of  potassa  and  one  of  water,  and  is  per- 
erncd  the  S.  and  principal  part  of  the  country,  manent  even  when  exposed  to  high  temperature. 
A  victory  was  gained  over  a  Sindian  force  near  Common  oil  of  vitriol  is  also  a  chemical  com- 
here  by  bir  0.  Napier,  Feb.  24,  1848.  bination  of  one  equivalent  of  water  and  one  of 

HYDRANGEA  (Gr.  vd^p,  water,  and  ayvor,  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
a  vase),  a  genus  of  shrubby  plants  so  called  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  or  Water  Ram,  a 
from  their  predilection  for  water,  and  from  the  machine  first  erected  by  John  Whitehurst  in 
calyx  of  some  species  resembling  a  cup,  be-  Cheshire  in  1772,  and  improved  by  Montgolfier, 
longing  to  the  natural  order  saxifragacea,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  a  small  stream  of 
natives  of  Asia  and  of  North  America.  The  spe-  water  to  a  considerable  height  by  the  power  af- 
cies  best  known  by  tliis  name  (//.  Hortemh)  re-  forded  by  a  larger  stream  with  little  fall.  The 
ceived  the  generic  name  of  Hortensia  from  Com-  main  current  is  made  to  fiow  through  a  pipe  from 
merson,  and  this  name  it  still  bears  in  France,  the  reservoir  which  feeds  it,  and  which  by  its 
The  common  hydrangea  was  brought  to  Eng-  elevation  above  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  fur- 
land  from  China  in  the  year  1790.  Cuttings  nislies  the  required  power.  An  opening  on  the 
of  the  wood  or  of  the  growing  steins  will  root  upper  side  of  the  pipe  ot  the  lower  end  allows 
without  difficulty ;  those  of  the  latter  make  the  water  to  escape  ;  but  this  opening  is  supplied 
roots  soonest,  and  if  they  are  then  potted  in  with  a  valve,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  metallic 
rich  soil,  they  will  grow  rapidly.  The  hy-  ball,  held  within  the  pipe  in  a  sort  of  claw  di- 
drungea  delights  in  an  unlimited  supply  of  rectly  under  the  opening.  As  the  current  ac- 
water,  fading  at  once  on  its  being  withheld,  quires  velocity  this  bull,  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
There  has  lately  been  introduced  into  cultiva-  water  it  displaces,  is  lifted  up  and  shuts  theori- 
tion  a  variety  with  variegated  foliaj;e,  nearly  all  fice  of  escape.  Another  similar  but  smaller  volvo 
silvery  white.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  is  ])laced  on  a  short  uprij^ht  lenjrth  of  pipe  a 
common  hydrangea  stands  the  winter,  very  little  above  the  lower  valve,  and  works  in  the 
severe  weather  only  killing  the  stems  to  the  opp(»sito  direction,  closinp  the  oritico  by  its 
roots.  Specimens  there  are  mentioned  of  30  descent,  and  opening  it  as  it  is  lifted  up.  This 
feet  circumference,  and  ]>rodncing  on  a  single  short  pipe  opens  above  into  a  stron;;  metallic 

Slant  more  than  1,000   lieads  or  corymbs  of  chamber,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  water 

owers.     In  the  United  States,  even  so  far  north  in  its  lower  part,  and  <>f  air  above.     A  tube, 

as  Boston,  it  will  survive  the  winter,  if  slightly  calle<l  the  ascension  tube,  leads  from  the  water 

Protected  by  the  stems  being  covered.  Tlie  Japan  through  the  wall  of  the  chamber  to  any  place 

ydrangea  {IT,  Japonica^  Siebold),   introduced  required.     The  recoil  <>f  the  water  throws  up 

into  this  country  about  15  years  ago,  and  into  the  valve  and  opens  the  passa;;e  into  tlie  cham- 

England  a  short  time  previous,  is  considered  in-  her,  the  action  being  facilitated  by  the  spring 

ferior  in  b«)th  leaf  and  blossom.     The  wild  hy-  protluced  by  the  pressure  uikhi  a  IukIv  of  air 

drange.i  (//.  arbore$cfn$^  Linn.)  is  a  shrub  having  contained  in  an  annidar  space  surrounding  the 

a  stem  4  to  6  feet  high  with  opiK)site  branches,  valve  box,  which  is  let  a  little  way  down  into 

leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  ovate,  pointed,  serrate,  the  short  upright  pipe  to  jxive  riM>ni  for  tliis 

and  green  on  both  sides;  its  tiowers,  whicli  arc  annular  chamber.     As  the  inipul>e  fails  which 

bonie  on   flat  cymes,  are  white  or  yellowish,  opens  the  upper  valve,  the  lowor  one  i^*  relieved 

and  usually  all  fertile.     The  sjHJcies  ranges  from  of  the  pressure  which  lifted  it  antl  falls  down, 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  southward  to  the  moun-  opening  the  outlet,  and  the  other  also  falls,  cXoi^- 

tains  of  Carolina.     Tlie  oak-leaved  hydrangea  ing  the  orifice  into  the  chamber,  wlien  the  force 

(//.  qxi^rcifolia)  was  first  discovered  by  Bar-  again   accumulates,    repenting    the   operation. 

tram  in  his  travels  through  the  southern  states^  With  each  stroke  a  quantity  of  water  is  ii\ject- 
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ed  into  the  Urge  chamber.    The  «^  in  the  op-  dwarfed,  fhe  contrast  between  the  immense 
per  part  of  this  is  each  time  compressed,  and  bj  head,  the  weight  of  which  the  child  is  nnable 
Its  elasticity  drives  the  water  np  the  ascension  to  sustain,  and  the  small  and  infantile  face,  gives 
inbe,  eqaalixing  the  effect  of  the  strokes.  Mont-  the  patient  a  strange  and  characteristic  aq^eot. 
golfier  was  thus  able  with  a  head  of  7i  feet  to  More  or  less  squinting  or  a  constant  rolling  mo- 
raise  to  the  height  of  60  feet  a  quantity  of  wa-  tion  of  the  eyes  is  an  attendant  upon  the  disease, 
ter  compared  with  the  whole  that  flowed  as  3  The  intellect  is  weak,  and  the  child  is  snlject 
to  21,  makine  the  useful  effect  as  64  to  100  of  to  spasmodic  attacks  and  convulsions;  ezhana- 
that  expended ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  about  tion,  diarrhcea,  or   convulsions  generally  ter- 
i  of  that  expended.    A  uniform  flow  may  be  minate  the  patient^s  existence  at  an  early  age ; 
obtained  without  the  air  chamber  by  using  two  in  one  instance,  however,  an  extreme  case,  the 
or  more  rams,  and  connecting  their  ascension  patient  reached  the  age  of  29  years.    A  variety 
tubes  into  one.    Water  has  thus  been  raised  at  of  remedial  means  have  been  recommended,  bat 
Marly  in  France  to  the  height  of  187  feet.    The  their  effects  are  very  uncertain,  and  the  com- 
younger  Montgolfier  improved  the  ram  so  as  to  plaint  when   once  fiurly  established  may  be 
obtain  for  it  a  useful  effect  of  60  per  cent    The  looked  upon  as  hopeless. — Acute Hydrocephahu. 
changes  introduced  were  in  the  form  of  the  Dr.  Whytt  in  1768  was  the  first  to  call  the  at- 
valves,  the  lower  one,  of  dish  shape,  being  at-  tention  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  &ot 
tached  to  a  guide  stem,  which  kept  it  in  place  as  that  in  a  hu^^  class  of  cases  in  young  children, 
it  worked  up  and  down,  and  was  so  contrived  evidently  involving  the  brain  and  rapidly  ter- 
as  to  give  longer  or  shorter  play  to  the  valve  as  minating  in  death,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
circumstances  required.    For  the  annular  air  were  apt  to  be  more  or  less  distended  by  a 
space  was  substituted  an  air  chamber  of  similar  serous  effusion ;  to  this  effusion  the  symptoms 
form  to  the  large  one,  within  which  it  was  con-  during  life  were  attributed,  and  the  disease  was 
tained,  and  into  which  it  opened  by  two  valves,  classed  as  a  dropsy.    Toward  the  commence- 
Under  it  a  capillary  open  tube  connected  with  ment  of  the  present  century  the  inflammatoiT 
the  air  without,  and  with  each  stroke  a  jet  of  origin  of  the  disease  began  to  be  recognized, 
water  was  forced  out  and  air  returned,  the  lat-  and  about  the  year  1830  the  observations  of  MM. 
ter  serving  to  keep  up  the  supply  required  by  Rufz  and  Gherard,  at  the  hdpital  de$  ef{fant$f 
the  air  chambers.    Its  entrance  was  caused  by  proved  the  tubercular  nature  of  by  far  the 
the  reduced  pressure  within  the  smaller  lur  greater  number  of  cases.    In  consonance  with 
chamber  immediately  after  the  elastic  force  had  more  correct  views  of  its  pathology,  the  disease 
expended  itself,  this  pressure  for  an  instant  be-  has  accordingly  been  termed  tubercular  me- 
coming  less  than  that  of  the  air  without.  When  ningitis.    As  would  be  anticipated,  it  is  most 
the  water  is  propelled  by  the  ram  to  consider-  apt  to  attack  feeble  and  delicate  children,  es- 
able  height,  its  workings  are  so  violent  that  the  pecially  those  who  have  inherited  a  tendency 
ground  is  shaken,  and  the  tremor  is  felt  through  to  tubercular  complaints ;  yet  it  often  occurs  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  pipe.    This  destructive  those  who  until  its  invasion  have  appeared  to 
action  is  partially  corrected  by  the  improve-  be  in  good  health.    In  the  beginning  the  child 
ments  introduced  in  the  rams  constructed  by  is  fretful  and  irritable,  it  loses  its  appetite,  and 
Mr.  Birkinbino  of  Philadelphia.     In  these  the  its  movements  are  sluggish ;  the  bowels  are  apt 
force  of  the  blow  of  the  larger  valve  as  it  rises  to  be  constipated,  the  evacuations  scanty  and 
is  received  by  a  portion  of  water  caught  be-  offensive,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  pulse  accel- 
tween  the  valve  and  its  seat,  which  serves  as  a  erated.    If  old  enough,  the  child  complsins  of 
water  cushion.    Some  of  the  larger  rams  are  headache,  or  it  carries  its  hands  to  its  head; 
worked  by  driving  pipes  of  6  inches  diameter,  it  is  unusually  sensitive  to  light  and  noise ;  it 
and  one  of  these  with  a  fall  of  6  feet  is  capable  seems  drowsy,  but  sleeps  badly,  starting  and 
of  raising  20,000  gallons  per  day  60  feet  high,  grinding  its  teeth.    Occasionally  it  appears  fbr 
HYDKAULICS.    See  Htdbomech anics.  a  few  moments  to  lose  its  consciousness,  gazing 
HYDROCEPHALUS  (Gr.  vd^p,  water,  and  fixedly  with  its  eyes  wide  open,  and  then  sud* 
Kt^fxikfi^  the  head),  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Chronic  denly  resuming  its  former  manner.    It  is  often 
hydrocephalus  is  commonly  the  result  of  either  attacked  with  vomiting,  which  continues,  with- 
a  malformation  of  the  brain,  or  a  chronic  inflam-  out  apparent  cause.    After  more  or  fewer  of 
mationoftheliningmembraneof  the  ventricles,  these  symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance  have 
It  is  for  the  most  part  congenital,  or  shows  itself  continued  for  a  variable  number  of  days,  the 
within  a  few  weeKs  after  birth,  though  it  some-  complaint  becomes  fully  formed.    The  child  re- 
times seems  to  have  been  caused  by  iiguriee  mains  in  a  drowsy  condition,  the  eyes  closed,  the 
received  on  the  head  in  early  childhood.    Con-  brow  contracted,  and  the  countenance  expret- 
genital  hydrocephalus  is  occasionally  an  obsta-  sive  of  suffering.    It  is  averse  to  being  distnrb- 
de  to  childbirth,  the  head  requiring  to  be  less-  ed,  answers  shortly  and  quickly,  and  if  old 
ened  before  it  can  be  delivered  with  safety  to  enough  complains  only  of  its  head  and  of  wea- 
the  mother.    When  it  occurs  after  birth,  the  riness.    The  skin  remains  hot  and  dry ;  the 
head  gradually  enlarges,  assuming  a  globular  pulse,  at  first  more  frequent,  often  suddenly 
form,  Sie  sutures  and  fontanelle  becoming  more  oecomes  comparatively  slow.    At  night  there 
and  more  open.    As  the  nutrition  of  Uie  re-  is  an  exacerbation  of  fever  attended  with  rest- 
mainder  of  tne  body  is  imperfect  and  ito  growUi  lesaness,  and  often  with  deliriiun.    8<xmetinies 
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the  child  continues  to  utter  at  intenrals  a  short  oonTuIsions,  which  often  recur  until  the  death 

piercing  cry  characteristic  of  the  disease.    The  of  the  patient ;  and  its  course  is  shorter,  rarelj 

Dowels  remain  confined,  and  the  evacuations  lasting  beyond  a  week.    After  deatli  none  of 

are  scanty  and  unnatural,  though  tlie  abdomen  the  granulations  characteristic  of  tubercular 

b  neither  hard  nor  full ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  meningitis  are  found,  but  the  serum  effused  in 

commonly  retracted.  The  pupils  are  sometimes  the  ventricles  is  apt  to  be  turbid,  and  pus  is 

natural,  and  sometimes  one  is  dilated  while  the  sometimes  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 

other  is  contracted;  they  are  apt  to  be  sluggish  Tlie  treatment  must  be  prompt;   leeches  and 

to  the  influence  of  light,  and  squinting  often  cold  to  the  head,  active  purgatives,  and  stimulat- 

occurs.    Toward  Uie  close  of  the  disease,  the  ingfoot  baths  are  recommended, 
child  sometimes  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor,  from        UYDROCHLORIO  ACID,  or  Chlobohtdbio 

which  it  cannot  be  roused ;  frequently  convul-  Acid,  a  gaseous  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 

sions  ensue,  followed  by  paralysis  of  one  side,  chlorine  and  one  of  hydrogen  (HCl),  of  combin- 

with  automatic  movements  of  the  other.    The  ing  proportion  86.6,  long  known  in  its  aqueous 

diUd  often  picks  at  its  nose,  lips,  or  head,  draw-  solution  by  the  names  of  muriatic  acid,  marine 

ing  blood  and  leaving  frightful-looking  ulcera-  salt,  and  spirit  of  salt,  in  reference  to  its  being 

tions.    The  eyes  remain  constantly  half  open,  prepared  from  sea  salt  (murias),    Priestley  first 

filmy,  insensible  to  light,  and  commonly  squint-  obtained  it  as  a  gas  in  1772,  and  Gay-Lussao^ 

ing ;  the  cheeks  are  now  flushed,  now  pale ;  Th6nard,  and  Davy  long  afterward  showed  that 

the  head  is  often  retracted ;  the  pulse  becomes  it  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hy- 

feeble  and  exceedingly  frequent,  and  the  child  drogen,  and  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  gases 

is  more  and  more  cmaciatou,  until  finally  death  which  produce  it.    Its  elements  mixed  together 

after  a  variable  interval  closes  the  scene.    The  slowly  combine  by  the  action  of  tlie  light,  but 

Spearance  after  death  to  which  for  a  longtime  instantly  with  explosion  if  exposed  to  the  direct 
e  attention  of  observers  was  confined  is  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  if  an  electric  spark  is  passed 
increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles;  through  the  mixture,  or  a  lighted  toper  is  brought 
this  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  is  in  in  contact  with  it.  The  gas  is  obtained  by  add- 
general  perfectly  transparent.  The  pia  mater,  ing  concentrated  sulphunc  acid  to  common  salt 
and  more  especially  the  arachnoid  membrane,  placed  in  a  retort^  and  collecting  over  mercury, 
particularly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  present  a  The  dilorine  of  the  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) 
milky  or  opaline  appearance ;  often  more  or  less  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  of  the  sul- 
yellow  lymph  is  found  underneath  the  latter  phuric  acid,  and  the  sodium,  taking  the  oxygen  of 
membrane.  Beside  these  appearances,  a  number  the  water,  forms  with  the  sulphuric  acid  sulphate 
of  minute  granular  bodies  are  found  scattered  of  soda;  or,  by  symbols,  NaCl-f-SOs,  HO  yields 
within  tlie  membranes,  the  largest  of  them  being  NaO,  S0>+IIC1.  The  gas  is  colorless,  but  cs- 
of  the  size  of  a  small  pin^s  head ;  some  of  tliese  caping  in  tlie  air  it  instantlv  unites  with  moist- 
bodies  are  yellowish  and  friable,  others  grayish,  ure  present,  and  forms  a  white  cloud.  It  has  a 
semi-transparent,  and  resistant.  These  bmlies  strongly  acid  taste  ond  a  pungent  odor.  Taken 
are  always  associated  with  the  presence  of  tu-  into  the  lungs  it  is  irrespirable,  but  when  dilut- 
berclcs  in  other  organs  of  the  bmly,  and  the  ed  with  air  is  not  so  irritating  as  chlorine.  It 
general  opinion  of  pathologists  is  that  they  are  neither  supports  combustion  nor  is  itself  inflam- 
tuberoular. — When  the  disease  is  recognized  as  mable.  Lndcr  a  pressure  of  40  atinospheres,'at 
tulMjrcular  meningitis,  the  i)rogn()sis  is  exceed-  50'  F.,  it  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  of  specific 
ingly  unfavorable,  the  cases  of  cure  on  record  gravity  1.27.  The  density  of  the  gas  is  1269.5, 
being  few  and  doubtful.  More  can  be  done  to  air  being  lOOO.  Its  affinfty  for  water  is  such 
ward  off  the  attack  of  the  disease  than  to  cure  it  that  it  can  be  kept  only  in  jars  over  mercury, 
after  its  development.  To  this  end,  all  efforts  If  a  j/iece  of  ice  be  introduoe<l  into  a  jar  contain- 
must  be  directed  toward  strengthening  the  sys-  ing  the  gas,  the  ice  is  instantly  liciuefied,  and  the 
tem  of  the  child,  and  repressing  undue  activity  gas  disappears.  If  the  jar  be  opened  under  wa- 
of  the  brain  or  nervous  system.  In  the  com-  ter,  the  water  rushes  up  as  into  a  vacuum.  A 
mencement,  and  when  the  diagnosis  is  still  un-  cubic  inch  of  water  absorbs  418  cubic  inches  of 
certain,  the  employment  of  mild  but  efficient  gas  at  69'',  and  becomes  1.34  cubic  inches.  Tho 
purgatives  seems  to  be  indicated  ;  calomel  with  aqueous  solution  is  the  form  in  which  the  acid 
rhubarb  and  soda  are  among  the  most  useful,  is  commonly  known.  It  is  of  various  degrees 
Occasionally  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  of  strength,  the  strongest  readily  obtained  hav- 
to  the  head  may  be  advisable,  but  the  disi*ase  ing  6  equivalents  of  water  to  one  of  acid,  40.66 
occurs  mostly  in  children  who  bear  depletion  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  being  of  speoiHcgrav- 
badly.  When  the  complaint  is  thorouglily  es-  ity  1.203.  This  loses  acid  by  evaporation,  com- 
tablislie<l,  all  measures  seem  to  be  of  no  avail;  ing,  according  to  Prof.  (Jrahain,  to  12  equiva- 
still  a  few  cures  are  reported  which  appear  to  leutsofwatertooneof  acid,  this  containing  25.53 
have  l>een  obtained  by  the  employment  of  largo  of  real  acid,  and  being  of  specific  gravity  1 .1 197. 
doses  of  i<Klide  of  potassium. — In  rare  instances  When  reduced  by  distillati(>n  till  it  changes  no 
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of  salpharetted  hydrogen.  Tho  common  meth* 
od  of  parifjing  is  to  dilate,  add  chloride  of 
barium,  and  distlL — ^The  acid  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  arUs  especially  as  a  solvent  for 
mineral  substances.  In  combination  with  nitric 
acid  it  makes  the  aqua  regia^  used  for  dissolv- 
ing gold  and  platinum.  It  is  nsed  to  fiirnish 
chlorine  in  tho  preparation  of  bleaching  and 
disinfectant  salts,  and  in  tho  production  of  sal 
ammoniac ;  and  is  employed  to  extract  gelatine 
An  approximate  result  is  obtained  by  multiply-  from  bones.  When  neutralized  with  basic  ox- 
ing  the  decimal  of  the  specific  gravity  by  200. —  ides,  it  does  not  combine  as  an  acid  witii  these, 
The  puro  concentrated  acid  is  colorless,  and  but  gives  its  hydrogen  to  their  oxygen,  and  its 
fuming  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  oonve-  chlorine  unites  with  the  metallic  base  of  the 
niently  used  for  most  purposes  diluted  to  a  spe-  oxide.  In  me<licine  the  acid  is  employed  as  a 
cifio  gravity  of  about  1.1,  at  which  it  does  not  tonic,  refrigerant,  and  antiseptic.  The  latter 
fume.  Though  powerfully  acid,  it  is  not  so  cor*  quality  recommends  it  as  an  aiyunct  to  gargles 
rosive  as  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  in  ulcerated  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever, 
substances  which  yield  oxygen  freely,  as  the  per-  HYDROOYANIO  ACID,  or  Prussio  Acid 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  is  thus  made  to  furnish  (HCy ;  chemical  equivalent  27),  was  first  ob- 
chlorine  gas,  its  hydrogen  combining  with  the  tained  in  its  aqueous  solution  by  fckheelo  in 
oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide.  Nitrate  of  silver  1783,  who  described  it  correctly  as  consisting 
detects  its  presence  by  a  white  curdy  precipi-  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  but  the 
tate  (chloride  of  silver),  soluble  in  ammonia,  true  nature  of  the  compound  was  determined 
but  not  in  nitric  acid,  which  forms  on  the  ad-  by  Gay-Lussac  80  years  later,  who  first  obtained 
dition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  its  solution. — ^Tho  the  anhydrous  acid.  This  is  a  colorless,  in- 
ingredients  used  for  preparing  hydrochloric  flammable  liquid,  possessing  a  strong  odor, 
acid,  either  upon  a  large  or  small  scale,  are  which  is  recognizeu  in  peach  blosttoins;  but 
common  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water.  Dif-  when  exhaled  from  the  pure  acid  it  is  so  power- 
ferent  proportions  are  adopted,  the  most  usual  ful  as  to  cause  immediate  headache  and  giddi- 
being  equal  weights  of  concentrated  acid  and  ncs.^,  involving  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  sdt,  or  in  the  Iot^q  way  6  parts  of  salt  to  6  to  life  itself.  Tho  vapor  is  so  remarkably  vola- 
of  acid,  being  an  equivalent  of  each.  In  the  tile,  that  a  drop  of  the  acid  congeals  upon  a 
small  way,  by  distilling  in  a  glass  retort,  may  piece  of  glass  by  the  rapid  evaiN)rati(m  of  a 
be  used  8  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  chloride  of  portion  of  the  liquid.  It  boils  at  80**,  and 
sodium,  6  parts  or  2  equivalents  of  oil  of  vit-  freezes  at  5°  into  a  fibrous  mass.  At  64^  its 
riol,  and  5  parts  of  water.  Tho  acid  mixed  specific  gravity  is  .6969.  Its  taste  (a  hozard- 
with  2  of  water  is  poured  when  cool  upon  the  ous  test)  is  acrid  and  bitter  like  that  of  bitter 
salt  contained  in  a  large  retort,  and  the  remain-  almonds.  Its  acid  properties  are  feeble ;  the 
ing  8  parts  of  water  are  placed  in  the  vessel  faint  red  tinge  it  imparts  to  litmus  paper  soon 
ser\ing  as  a  condenser  to  receive  the  gas.  Heat  disappears ;  and  it  fails  to  decompose  salts  of 
is  applied  to  the  retort,  and  the  acid  gas  distils  carbonic  acid.  It  exists  in  parts  of  many  plantSi 
over ;  the  water  in  the  condenser  allows  none  as  the  kernels  of  peaches,  almonds,  plums,  dec., 
of  it  to  escape,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  cool  and  is  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  laurel,  &c.  It 
not  saturated.  The  aqueous  solution  obtained  is  also  generated  in  the  processes  contrived  for 
is  of  specific  gravity  about  1.17,  and  contains  extracting  it  from  various  vegetable  matters. 
84  per  cent,  of  dry  acid.  The  residuum  is  hi-  The  chief  source  of  the  acid,  however,  is  the 
fulphate  of  soda.  Tlie  acid  is  so  cheaply  pre-  animal  kingdom,  the  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  and 
pared  in  large  chemical  works,  that  it  is  seldom  tissues  of  the  animal  body  being  made  to  fur- 
made  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  an  incidental  nish  cyanogen  to  potassium  on  being  ignited 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  cyanide  thus 
soda,  and  was  formerly  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  obtained  and  other  cyanides  of  tho  same  deri- 
The  commercial  article  is  often  contaminated  yation  are  employed  to  furnish  the  cyanogen 
with  iron,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  color,  though  for  the  acid.  Its  detection  in  the  cyanide  aalti 
this  is  sometimes  owing  to  organic  matter,  as  Prussian  blue,  gave  it  the  name  of  Pmssic  acid. 
cork  or  wood.  Sulphuric  acid  is  almost  always  Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  preparing 
present  in  it,  and  sometimes  free  chlorine  and  the  anhydrous  acid.  The  cyanide  of  mercorj 
nitrous  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  has  also  been  has  been  decompr>He<l  together  with  hydrochlo> 
found  to  the  amount  of  7  to  nearly  11  per  cent,  ric  acid,  thus  prrxlucing  chloride  of  mercury  and 
Bulphuric  acid  is  detected  by  the  white  pre-  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
cipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  produced  when  and  also  diluted  sulphuric  acid  have  by  suitable 
chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  a  dUuted  portion  processes  been  substituted  for  tlie  hycfrrjchlorio 
of  acid.  Protochloride  of  tin  decomposes  sul-  acid.  But  the  aqne^^us  solution  or  medicinal 
phurous  acid,  and  caoses  after  a  time  a  brown  acid  is  commonly  prepared  direct  by  some  one 
precipitate  to  appear.  Arsenic  and  chloride  of  of  the  numerous  processes  of  the  phann«c4>- 
leed  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  a  current  poeias.    The  following,  tidopUd  in  the  United 
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States,  is  recommended  for  its  simplicitj  and  donlonrenz,  &o.,  and  externally  as  a  waah  in 
convenience.  Of  cyanide  of  silver  50i  grains  some  cntaneons  diseases.  It  dhonld  from  ita 
are  dissolved  in  41  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid  uncertain  strength  be  always  administered  in 
diluted  with  a  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  its  minimum  dose,  and  this  gradually  increased. 
the  mixture  is  shaken  in  a  well  stopped  vial,  In  case  of  poisoning  by  an  overdose,  the  anti* 
and  the  clear  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  insolu-  dote  most  to  be  depended  upon  is  either  am- 
ble matter  which  subsides,  is  kept  in  tight  monia  or  chlorine,  administered  intemaUy  in 
bottles  excluded  from  the  licht.  8inglo  equiv-  weak  aqueous  solution,  and  the  vapor  inhaled. 
alents  of  the  acid  and  cyanide  salt  are  employ-  Chloride  of  lime  may  offer  itself  as  a  ready 
ed ;  and  by  their  mutusJ  decomposition  hydro-  means  of  affording  the  chlorine  solution ;  and 
cyanic  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  chloride  carbonate  of  ammonia,  if  at  hand,  or  else  the 
of  silver  falls  as  a  precipitate.  By  this  method  smelling  salts,  may  be  used  to  furnish  Uie  am* 
the  acid  may  always  be  prepared  as  wanted — a  monia.  Affusions  of  very  cold  water  upon  the 
matter  of  no  little  importance  in  its  medicinal  head  and  spine  have  resuscitated  animals  appft> 
applications,  in  consideration  of  its  liability  to  rently  dead  from  the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  add. 
spontaneously  decompose,  and  its  conscquentun-  Respiration  by  artificial  means  is  also  recom- 
certain  composition  and  stren^h.  The  aqueous  mended.  .  After  death  and  before  decomposition 
solutions  prepared  by  the  different  processes  has  taken  place,  the  presence  of  hydrocyanio 
adopte<l  are  not  uniform  in  their  proportions  of  acid  is  rendered  apparent  in  the  blood  vessels 
anhydrous  acid  ;  but  their  strength  oup:ht  not  and  also  in  the  brain  by  its  peculiar  odor.  To 
to  exceed  3  per  cent,  of  pure  acid.  Various  obtain  the  acid,  the  contents  of  the  stomadi 
methods  are  given  in  the  chemical  books  of  as-  sliould  be  washed  with  distilled  water  and  fil- 
oertaining  this  strength  and  the  degree  of  purity,  tered,  and  the  filtrate  distilled  in  a  water  bath. 
Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  the  most  The  product  may  then  be  subjected  to  the  va- 
common  foreign  bodies  present.  The  quantity  of  rious  tests  given  in  the  chemical  works.  One 
real  acid  is  usually  determined  by  the  weight  of  lately  suggested  by  Liebig  is  recommended  as 
cyanide  of  silver  precipitated  on  adding  nitrate  also  applicable  for  the  estimation  of  the  add  in 
of  silver.  By  the  U.  S.  formula  100  grains  of  cherry  laurel  water  and  other  fluids  in  which  it 
pure  acid  must  accurately  saturate  12.7  grains  is  present  in  very  small  quantity.  To  the  hy- 
of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  drocyanic  acid  solution,  after  it  is  supersaturated 
and  produce  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  with  potassa,  are  added  a  few  drops  of  chloride 
which,  washed  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  of  soMiium ;  nitrate  of  silver  is  now  gradudly 
exceeding  21 2*^,  shall  weigh  10  grains  and  be  added,  and  cyanide  of  silver  is  produced  and 
wholly  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  If  a  resi-  dissolved  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  two 
due  remain,  it  is  chloride  of  silver,  indicating  forming  a  double  cyanide  consisting  of  an 
tho  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  origi-  equivalent  of  each.  When  a  precipitate  begins 
nal.  Sulphuric  acid  would  be  indicated  by  a  to  appear,  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  that 
precipitate  formed  on  addin;:^  chloride  of  barium  was  present  is  known  from  the  amount  of  ni- 
to  a  portion  of  the  acid. — Hydrocyanic  ocid  is  trato  of  silver  employed,  being  in  the  proportion 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  of  2  equivolents  to  one  of  silver.  If  85  grains 
poisons,  destructive  to  vepetablo  as  well  as  ani-  of  nitrate  were  used,  this  would  give  54  of  sil- 
mal  life.  Seeds  immersed  in  it  lose  their  ger-  ver,  and  i  this  or  27  grains  would  be  the  qiian- 
minating  power,  and  the  stems  of  sensitive  tity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present, 
plants  lose  their  peculiar  property  by  its  appli-  HYDRODYNAMICS.  See  IlYnnoMEcnAXicsL 
cation.  A  drop  of  the  anhydrous  acid  placed  IIYT)ROGEN  (Gr.  v^wp,  water,  and  yrvvoM,  to 
on  the  eye  or  throat  of  a  dog  will  cause  violent  produce),  an  elementary  gaseous  body,  named 
convulsions,  soon  terminating  in  death.  Its  va-  from  its  property  of  forming  water  by  com- 
por  produces  similar  effects.  Its  action  appears  bining  with  oxygen.  Its  symbol  is  II ;  chemical 
to  be  upon  the  heart,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  equivalent  1 ;  weight  compared  with  air  .06926 ; 
by  the  blood.  Its  medicinal  properties  were  100  cubic  inches  weigh  under  ordinary  pressure 
experimented  upon  by  Italian  practitioners  in  and  temperature  2.14  grains,  being  16  times 
1B06.  Magendie  recommended  its  employment  less  than  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  and  14.4 
in  diseases  of  the  chest  in  1817;  and  Drs.  A.  F.  times  less  than  air.  It  was  known  near  the 
Thomson  and  Elliotson,  by  their  investigations  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  termed  in- 
in  ISQi)  and  1821,  caused  its  use  to  be  much  ex-  flammable  air  from  its  burning  with  a  flame; 
tended  in  England.  Dr.  Pereira  notices  the  it  was  also  called  ]>hlogi8ton,  from  the  siippo- 
following  symptoms  attending  its  use  in  gradu-  sition  of  its  being  the  matter  of  heat.  Its  real 
ally  increased  quantities :  a  peculiar  bitter  taste,  nature  was  first  described  by  Cavendish  in 
increased  secretion  of  saliva,  irritation  in  the  1766  ("Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol.  Ivi.  p. 
throat,  nausea,  disordered  resi)iration,  pain  in  144).  The  gas  is  not  found  uncombined,  but 
tlie  head,  giddiness,  sometimes  faintness,  oh-  is  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  water,  of 
scurity  of  vision,  and  sleepiness.  It  has  been  which  it  constitutes  about  ^  by  weight,  the 
used  in  pulmonary  complaints,  a^^thma,  whoop-  remainder  being  oxygen.  This  process  is  ef- 
ing  cough,  ^r.,  and  in  violent  and  painful  affeo-  fected  very  much  as  metallic  oxides  arc  decom- 
tions  of  tho  stomach  unattended  with  inflam-  posed,  some  substance  being  presented  to  the 
mation ;  also  as  an  anodyne   in  cancer,  tio  compound  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the 
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oxygen,  and  combining  with  it  liberates  the  a  tnbe;  some  carbonio  oxide  and  earbm^tted 
hydrogen  or  oUier  element.  The  vanor  of  hydrogen  are  generated,  which  bnm  with  the 
water  passed  throogli  an  iron  tnbe  fillea  with  hydrogen,  the  Jet  of  mixed  gases  being  directed 
iron  shavings  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  is  thns  against  a  basket  oonstmcted  of  fine  gnaze  of 
decompiMed,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron,  platinnm,  wMch  becomes  intensely  hot  and 
and  the  hydrogen  escaping.  The  common  meth-  highly  Inminons.  Hydrogen  produces  intense 
od  of  preparing  the  gas  is  to  place  some  bits  of  heat  by  its  combustion,  tiding  up  more  oxygen 
zinc  in  oil  of  Titriol  or  sulphuric  acid  diluted  than  ia  required  by  the  same  weight  of  any 
with  5  or  6  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Chemical  other  combustible.  It  is  this  property  that  has 
action  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  zinc  is  led  to  its  application  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
dlasolved  with  effenrescence,  owing  to  the  bub-  pipe  for  meltiuff  the  most  refractory  substances, 
bles  of  hydrogen  separating  from  the  liquid ;  (See  Blowpipe.)  The  levity  of  hydrogen  early 
an  atom  of  zinc  unites  with  one  of  snlphurio  suggested  its  use  for  filling  balloons.  The  qnan- 
acid  and  one  of  oxygen,  forming  a  sulphate  tity  reanired  to  fill  one  of  the  capacity  of  2,000 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  cubic  feet  would  weigh  only  10.67  lbs.,  whUe 
set  free,  as  represented  by  the  formuU  IIO  the  same  volume  of  air  would  weigh  153.26  lbs., 
-f  SO3  +  Zn  =  ZnO  +  SO3  +  H.  With  an  giving  an  ascensional  |K)wer  of  142.69  lbs.  Illu- 
ounce  of  zinc  there  may  be  obtained  615  cubic  minating  gas  is  heavier,  but  is  commonly  used 
inches  of  hydrogen.  A  common  flask  answers  instead  of  hydrogen  only  on  acconnt  of  its 
very  well  for  the  apparatus,  by  inserting  a  bent  greater  cheapness.  Hydrogen  is  so  subtle  and 
tube  throo^h  the  cork  for  the  exit  of  the  gas,  penetrating  a  gas  that  it  passes  with  facility 
and  a  straight  tube,  terminating  above  in  a  throngh  paper  and  also  through  gold  and  silver 
small  funnel,  and  reaching  below  £e  cork  nearly  leaves.  A  stream  of  the  ^  directed  against 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  at  least  so  as  to  h^  one  side  of  the  leaf  may  be  ignited  on  the  other, 
covered  by  the  liqnid.  Throngh  this  tube  the  Hydrogen  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  oxy- 
acid  is  poured  in  as  required,  the  zinc  and  gentoform  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen  or  water; 
water  being  first  introduced.  The  sulphur  and  with  two  equivalents  to  form  the  binoxide, 
carbon  present  in  almost  all  zinc  appear  in  the  or  oxyeenated  water,  a  liquid  discovered  by 
hydrogen  as  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  Th6nara  in  1818,  and  now  rarely  prepared  by 
and  carbonic  acid.  They  may  be  separated  by  chemists ;  also  with  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
agitating  the  gas  with  lime  water.  When  pure,  to  form  ammonia ;  and  with  one  of  chlorine  to 
hydrogen  has  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  color.  It  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  destructive  to  animal  life  when  inhaled  for  a  HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  surveying  and 
short  time,  and  extinguishes  a  burning  taper  describing  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  o^er  nav- 
plunged  into  it  Yet  it  is  itself  highly  com-  igable  waters,  and  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
bustible,  burning  with  a  faint  bluish  yellow  tides  and  currents;  also  of  constructing  charts 
flame  at  its  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or  in  piano  showing  the  coasts,  rocks,  shoals, 
oxygen;  and  when  mixed  with  proper  propor-  depths  of  water,  bearings,  &c.  The  invention 
tions  of  either  and  ignited  by  flame,  an  electric  of  sea  charts  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Henry 
spark,  or  a  glass  rod  heated  hardly  to  redness,  the  Navigator  (1894-1468),  though  earlier  ones 
its  combustion  is  instantaneous  and  explosive,  exist  These  charts  were  rude  and  imperfect, 
A  piece  of  spongy  platinum  introduced  into  the  the  size  of  the  earth  being  then  unknown,  the 
mixture  also  causes  combustion  to  take  place.  The  log  for  measuring  nautical  miles  not  in  use,  and 
most  violent  effects  are  produced  by  a  mixture  the  sea  astrolabe  being  the  only  instrument  for 
of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen.  The  determining  latitude.  He  however  laid  the 
only  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is  foundation  for  the  science  of  hydrography,  but 
water.  The  gas  is  made  to  enter  into  combina-  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  pro- 
tion  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  producing  heat  gross  in  marine  surveys  was  almost  nothiuff,  and 
sufficient  to  cause  its  ignition,  by  directing  a  the  commercial  world  were  indebted  to  individ- 
Jet  of  it  upon  a  piece  of  spongy  platinum,  or'  uals  alone  for  hydrographioal  information.  The 
even  upon  a  perfectly  clean  surface  of  sheet  expeditions  of  Gapt.  James  Cook  under  the 
platinum.  The  metal  becomes  red  hot,  the  gas  auspices  of  the  British  government  may  be  con- 
ignites,  and  thns  a  light  may  be  instantaneously  sidered  the  commencement  of  another  era.  He 
obtaine<].  A  little  apparatus  has  been  devised  had  received  instruction  under  Des  Barres,  who 
for  this  purpose,  and  would  be  an  excellent  was  a  pupil  of  John  Bemouilli,  and  was  after- 
means  of  obtaining  a  flame  in  the  absence  of  ward  appointed  marine  survevor  of  Newfound- 
the  cheap  matches  in  common  use.  Though  the  land  and  Labrador.  (See  Dxs  I^arrbs.)  Tbesuo- 
flame  of  hydrogen  is  very  slightly  luminous,  a  cess  of  this  accomplished  navigator  exdted  the 
bright  light  is  emitted  from  the  heated  plati-  French  government  to  follow  the  example,  and 
num;  and  an  apparatus  based  on  this  principle  the  exp^ition  of  La  P6rouse,  consisting  of  two 
has  been  applied  to  purposes  of  illumination  in  frigates  and  a  scientific  corps,  was  fitted  out  in 
the  place  of  ordinary  gas  lights.  Such  lights  1785,  to  finish  what  Cook  had  commenced.  The 
are  said  to  be  in  practical  use  in  France  and  voyage  ended  disastrouslv,  but  fortunatel}*  jour- 
England.  The  hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  nals  and  charts  of  his  discoveries  prior  to  his 
decomposition  of  water,  effected  by  passing  its  arrival  at  Botany  Bay  were  sent  home,  Not 
vapor  over  inoandescent  charcoal  oontainea  in  being  tgain  heard  firom,  an  expedition  nndar 
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D'Entreoasteanz  was  sent  in  Bearcli  of  him  in  on  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  ovlinder ;  bat  if  a 
1791,  but  no  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  downward  load  or  pressnre  of  Jnst  100  Iba.  were 
miflsing  ships.  M.  Boaatemps-Beaapr6  was  prin-  applied  to  the  piston,  it  is  plain  that  this  wonld 
dpal  marine  sarvejor  in  this  expedition,  and  be  a  pressnre  of  1  lb.  on  every  square  inch  of 
published  a  treatise  on  nautical  surveying,  as  its  area;  and  tlie  liquid  not  being  compresuble 
an  appendix  to  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  in  in  any  marked  degree,  and  hence  not  capable 
1808.  This  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  of  yielding  before  Uie  piston,  this  pressure  must 
"  Essay  on  the  most  Commodious  Methods  of  be  imparted  downwanl  from  layer  to  layer,  and 
Marino  Surveying,''  by  Alexander  Dalrymple  must  amount  to  a  force  of  1  lb.  on  each  square 
(1771),  was  the  first  treatise  published  in  a  inch  of  the  base.  A  piston  of  1  square  inch 
practical  shape,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cul-  area  in  the  base  would  therefore  receive  1  lb. 
tivation  of  tnis  branch  of  their  profession  by  of  the  pressure  thus  applied,  and  in  proportion 
naval  men.  About  this  period  M.  Beau  temps-  for  any  area.  Again,  if  in  various  parts  in  the 
Beaupr6  took  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  French  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  a  vessel  containing  a 
coast,  and  trained  a  corps  of  hydroffraphical  confined  body  of  water,  pistons  of  equal  size  be 
engineers,  which  enabled  him  to  conduct  that  inserted,  and  a  given  force  applied  upon  any 
extensive  work  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  one  of  these,  it  is  found  that  the  same  amount 
nation,  and  provide  competent  surveyors  for  of  pressure  precisely  is  felt  by  each  of  the 
future  expeditions.  Spain  has  done  much  for  others,  no  matter  what  their  number.  Thus 
hydrography,  but  in  another  way.  The  custom  we  arrive  at  the  important  and  fundamental 
of  examining  oflScers  as  to  their  competency  to  laws  of  hydrostatics,  viz. :  1,  that  liquids  trana- 
navigate  a  vessel  before  promotion  has  given  a  mit  through  their  mass  any  pressure  applied  to 
high  reputation  to  its  mercantile  marine,  and  them  without  diminution,  so  that  the  pressure 
nautical  infonnation  fVom  this  class  has  been  is  felt  equally  upon  every  equal  area  of  the 
exceedingly  valuable.  At  present,  to  render  hy-  liquid  or  its  enclosure ;  2,  weight  being  disre- 
drographical  surveys  more  perfect,  professional  gardcd,  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
hydrographers  are  employed,  and  hydrography  area  of  every  surface  receiving  it;  8,  it  is  trans- 
is  dependent  on  geodesy  where  any  extensive  sur-  mitted  eaudly  in  all  directions,  upwiutl,  down- 
veys  are  carried  on.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  ward,  ana  laterally.  These  results  are  simply 
other  nations  have  availed  themselves  of  their  due  to  mobility  of  parts  with  incompressibihty, 
trigonometrical  surveys,  and  in  the  U.  S.  coast  in  effect,  of  mass.  But  as  a  consequence  of  this 
survey  the  trigonometrical  and  hydrographical  equality  of  pressure  on  every  equal  area  within 
labors  are  carried  on  together ;  this  last  !s  the  a  liquid,  the  remarkable  fact  follows  that  if  on  a 
greatest  hydrographical  work  ever  undertaken,  piston  of  1  sonare  inch  area,  touching  the  surface 
and  for  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  execution  has  of  a  confined  body  of  water,  any  pressure,  say  10 
never  been  equalled.  (Sec  Coast  Survey.)  A1-  lbs.,  bo  exerted,  another  piston  of  any  larger  area, 
mostevcry  commercial  nation  has  now  its  hydro-  say  40  square  inches,  in  contact  with  the  same 
graphic  office,  and  appropriations  are  made  for  body  of  water,  will  receive  the  given  pressure  on 
surveys,  not  only  of  their  own  coasts,  but  thoso  every  surface  of  equal  size,  and  consequently 
of  other  countries.  The  admiralty  of  Great  feel,  and  by  proper  connections  transmit  to  ma- 
Britain  are,  however,  the  most  active  in  collect-  chinery,  the  original  pressure  of  10  lbs.  nmlti- 
ing  and  distributing  information.  plied  by  the  iDcreose  of  area,  in  this  case  400  lbs. 
IIYDROMECHAXICS,  that  branch  of  natu-  In  this  way  a  confined  body  of  liquid  Ferves,  first, 
ral  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  mechanics  as  a  convenient  means  of  transiniiting  power, 
of  liquid  bodies,  or  in  other  words,  of  their  laws  and,  friction  not  considered,  in  any  direction  or 
of  equilibrium  and  motion.  A  great  diversity  to  any  distance ;  and  secondly,  ns  a  means  of  mul- 
prevails  in  the  naming  of  this  science  and  its  tiplying  the  action  of  a  power;  so  that  water 
two  di\nsions ;  but  by  employing  the  term  has  been  properly  considered  as  a  7tli  element 
above  given,  with  hyurostatics  and  hydro<ly-  of  machinery.  The  principle  now  ex]>lained  in- 
namics  as  the  titles  of  the  divisions,  wo  adopt  eludes  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  construction  and 
a  nomenclature  exactly  corresponding  with  that  action  of  Hramah'S  hydrostatic  press ;  although 
of  general  mechanics,  as  well  as  true  to  the  in  this  the  ]M)wer  applied  can  bo  further  iu- 
naturo  of  each  subjects,  and  the  i)revious  usage  creased  by  the  use  of  the  lever,  etc.,  or  converted 
of  the  terms  themselves.  Hydromechanics  into  velocity  by  trains  of  wheels.  This  most 
comprises  properly  those  phenomena  of  liquids  powerful  of  existing  machines  is  usihI  fur  p^es^ing 
by  which  these  bodies  differ  from  solids  or  from  paper,  cloth,  gmipowder,  &c.,  raising  hhips  in 
bodies  at  largo;  hence,  its  foundation  is  laid  docks, or  any  ponderous  bodice.  That  employed 
in  the  pro|)erties  that  distinguish  the  liquid  in  raising  the  immense  tulK*s  of  the  Britaimia 
flrom  other  states  of  bodies,  viz.,  the  presence  of  bridjro  had  pistons  whoso  res[>cctive  areas  were 
cohesion,  with  great  mobility  of  parts,  and  per-  as  1  to  354,  and,  with  a  power  on  the  smaller 
feet  elasticity.  I.  IIydbostatics.  SupiKJSO  of  8.8  tons  to  the  s<]uare  inch,  exerted  a  lifting 
a  holl«)W  cylinder  of  any  depth  containing  force  of  2,022  tons,  and  was  calculated  to  be 
liquid,  that  this  \'u\\ik\  could  be  destitute  of  capable  o(  throwing  water  in  a  vacuum  to  a 
weii?ht,  and  that  a  movable  piston  of  100  square  height  of  5.4  miles. — Hnt  the  wei^'ht  of  the 
inches  area  exactly  covers  its  up|)er  surtace;  unper  ])arts  of  any  liquid  mass  mui>t  bo  sustain- 
there  would  be  no  pressure  of  such  a  Uqui4  itself  cd  by  the  lower :  and  hence,  the  latter  receivce 
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a  pressnre  from  this  cause  that  is  proportional  Since  the  pressure  upon  any  verUcal  enolonng 

in  every  case  to  the  depth  or  perpendicular  'wall  must  increase  regularly  with  the  depth,  it 

distance  of  the  part  considered  below  the  sur-  follows  that,  in  a  filled  cubical  reservoir,  the 

iaoe  of  the  liqutcL    A  horizontal  square  inch  of  average  pressure  against  any  side  is  at  half  the 

surface  at  a  depth  of  1  foot  in  a  liquid  mass  is  depth ;  but  this  is  also  the  depth  of  the  centre 

pressed  upon  with  the  weight  of  the  liquid  of  gravity  of  that  enclosing  sur&ce.  The  whole 

column  resting  upon  it,  yiz.,  nearly  \  lb. ;  at  pressure  of  the  liquid  against  sudi  vertical  side 

the  depth  of  2  feet,  by  double  this,  or  nearly  is  just  half  that  on  the  base ;  and  it  is  therefore 

A  lb. ;  and  so  on.    Every  particle  of  the  liquid  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  area  of  the 

in  such  square  inch  is  pressed  downward  with  side  into  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  below 

a  force  due  to  the  weight  of  the  minute  column  the  liquid  surface.    Thus,  the  whole  pressure 

it  sustains.    But  if  a  liquid  be  poured  into  any  received  by  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  filled 

vessel  or  reservoir,  and  no  further  agitation  im-  cubical  reservoir  is  S  times  that  on  the  bottom, 

parted  to  it,  it  soon  comes  completely  to  rest;  t.  0.,  8  times  the  weight  of  the  contained  liquid, 

every  part  is  presently  in  a  state  of  equilibrium;  In  case  a  lateral  wall  is  inclined  in  either  durec- 

and  hence   it  follows,  again,  that  whatever  tion,  and  in  case  of  an  inclined  or  horizontal 

pressure  a  given  particle  or  surface  within  a  bottom,  the  law  above  given  still  holds  true, 

liquid  may  receive  and  exert,  w^hether  by  the  viz.,  the  whole  pressure  on  any  such  surface  is 

*  weight  of  parts  over  it,  or  by  force  applied  from  equal  to  that  on  a  horizontal  surface  having  the 
without  upon  a  confined  body  of  it,  the  con-  same  area,  and  whose  depth  is  the  perpendicular 
tiguous  parts  of  the  liquid,  by  reaction,  exert  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface 
against  this  an  equal  pressure  and  in  all  other  considered  below  that  of  the  liquid  in  such  re- 
dkections,  upward  ana  laterally.  If  this  were  servoir.  If  a  distant  body  of  liquid,  as  that  in 
not  60,  the  particles  pressed  upon  must  move ;  a  larger  reservoir,  communicate  by  pipes  with 
and  a  liquid  mass,  instead  of  coming  to  rest,  the  confined  body  of  liquid  under  consideration, 
would  be  in  a  state  of  continued  movement  and  have  a  higlier  level,  the  principle  is  still  the 
within  itself.  The  upward  and  lateral  pros-  same ;  the  depth  in  this  case  is  that  below  the 
Bures  against  a  liquid  particle  or  any  surface  at  highest  liquid  surface ;  so  that,  in  every  case, 
2  feet  depth,  then,  are  just  twice  as  great  as  the  pressure  on  a  surface  will  bo  determined  by 
they  are  at  1  foot  aepth ;  and  so  for  any  depth  its  area  and  the  entire  perpendicular  depth  of 
whatever.  Consequently,  though  a  vessel  with  its  centre  of  gravity,  not  by  the  shape,  size, 
perpendicular  sides  receives  on  its  bottom  the  or  connections  of  the  containing  vessel.  From 
only  pressure  which  a  solid  filling  it,  as  ice,  is  the  increase  of  lateral  pressure  with  depth,  or 
capable  of  exerting,  yet  if  the  same  ice  be  *^  head  ofwater,*' follows  the  necessity  of  making 
changed  to  water,  Uiere  will  be  the  same  pres-  dams,  flood  gates,  and  locks  proportionally  more 
sure  as  before  on  the  bottom,  and  additional  strong  as  they  descend  below  the  water  surface; 
pressure  arising  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  from  the  relation  of  pressure  to  the  amount 
With  the  contained  solid,  the  whole  tendency  to  of  surface,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  principle 
burst  the  vessel  is  only  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  arch,  the  greater  relative  strength  and 

*  weight  of  the  solid ;  but  with  the  contained  economy  of  cylindrical  over  prismatic  tubes  for 
liquid,  much  greater.  Hence,  again,  if  a  small  conveying  liquids.  The  actual  pressure  on  a 
and  a  large  column  of  liquid  of  equal  heights  horizontal  square  foot  at  1  foot  aepth  in  pure 
meet  in  a  common  surface  below,  of  any  shape  water,  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
or  size,  the  downward  pressures  of  the  two  viz.,  62.8282  lbs. ;  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  double 
columns  being  at  the  same  depth  equal  on  any  this ;  and  proportionally  for  iJl  depths.  At 
particle  in  the  common  surface  of  the  two,  the  great  depths,  this  pressure  becomes  enormous; 
upward  or  lateral  supporting  pressures  thence  and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  materially 
arisinff  on  the  two  sides  will  also  be  equal^  increases  the  density  or  lessens  the  mobility  of 
and  the  two  columns  must  perfectly  balance,  water,  even  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  deepest  parts 
Liquids,  then,  balance  each  otner  by  their  pres-  of  the  ocean,  it  produces  many  other  and  obvi- 
sures,  not  by  their  weights ;  and  their  pressures  ous  efiects.  Sunken  ships  have  the  air  in  the 
are  as  their  perpendicular  heights,  not  as  their  pores  of  the  wood  displaced  by  the  water,  be- 
quan titles.  This  is  ^till  true,  though  one  or  come  relatively  heavier  than  water,  and  refuse 
both  the  columns  or  bodies  be  oblique  or  irregu-  to  rise.  The  side  or  bottom  of  a  ship  being 
lar,  and  though  the  communication  be  by  any  broken  in  or  perforated  in  any  way,  water 
set  of  tubes,  not  rising  above  the  conunon  sur«  rushes  in  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  depth 
face,  or  otherwise.  Any  quantity  of  liquid,  of  the  opening,  so  that  it  is  usually  quite  im- 
however  small,  then,  must  balance  any  otner,  practicable  successfully  to  oppose  a  resistance  to 
however  great,  provided  the  perpendicular  it  from  within.  The  liquid  within  the  bodies 
heights  be  the  same.  Of  this  principle,  com-  of  fishes,  or  in  the  human  body,  balances  at 
monly  termed  the  "hydrostatic  paradox,"  a  moderate  depths  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
farailiar  illustration  is  seen  in  the  balancing  of  cumbent  mass,  and  by  itself  would  do  so  at 
the  liquid  in  the  body  of  a  coflfee  pot  by  the  any  depth ;  but  at  great  depths  the  delicate 
smaller  column  in  the  spout ;  and  in  the  hydro-  membranes  or  vessels  of  the  body  give  way 
static  bellows,  a  few  ounces  of  liquid  may  be  owing  to  compression  from  without  or  displace- 
made  to  balance  many  pounds  of  solid  matter,  ment  of  their  flaidS|  and  henoe  divexsi  as  wall 
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■s  fish,  can  descend  to  limited  depths  only ;  the  upward ;  and  the  point  at  which  this  is  in  eflfeet 
latter  can  descend  150  feet,  but  do  not  usually  applied  to  the  floating  body  is  that  of  the  centre 
more  tiian- 100  feet    Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gravity  of  the  previous  mass  of  liquid,  now 
of  water  in  cities  suffer  a  pressure  on  the  square  displaced.    This  is  for  the  floating  body  the 
inch  of  about  4(  lbs.  for  every  10  feet  of  descent  centre  of  buoyancy ;  and  the  degree  of  support 
below  the  level  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  and  the  body  receives  is  termed  its  buoyancy,  dlass 
require   to  be  made  correspondingly  strong,  or  iron  floats  on  quicksilver,  but  sinks  in  wm- 
The  outward  pressure  upon  tne  lower  third  of  ter ;  and  some  kinds  of  wood  which  float  on 
one  side  of  a  filled  cubical  box  is  just  equal  to  water  sink  in  oil  or  alcohol.    The  buoyancy 
that  upon  the  upper  two  thirds ;  hence,  the  of  a  body  may  be  increased  by  incorporating 
middle  point  of  a  horizontal  line  at  f  the  depth,  or  connecting  with  it  bodies  or  tight  spaces, 
in  this  case,  will  bo  the  point  at  which  a  force  having  a  certain  volume  with  very  small  den- 
could  be  applied  from  without  so  as  exactly  to  sity.    Thus,  the  human  body  is  made  more 
sustain  the  whole  pressure  of  the  liquid  from  buoyant  by  an  attachment  of  inflated  bags  or 
within,  and  to  keep  the  side,  if  detached  from  other  contrivances,  known  as  life  preservem; 
the  vessel,  in  exact  equilibrium.    This  point  is  empty  boxes,  termed  *^  camels,**  are  used  to 
therefore  the  centre  of  pressure,  a  point  that  lighten  ships  over  shoals,  or  to  raise  those  that 
can  be  found  for  a  surface  of  any  shape  or  size,  are  sunk,  being  first  let  down  filled  with  water, 
and  that  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body  to  be  lift^  * 
practical  business  of  opposing  support  to  or  and  then  exhausted  by  pumpine,  while  air  is 
oonfining  liquid  bodies.    From  the  relation  of  allowed  to  enter.    This  is  also  the  philosophy 
liquid  pressures  to  depth  it  follows  also  that  of  the  life  boat,  and  of  the  recently  invented 
liquids  m  different  vessels,  in  bodies  of  any  form,  diving  engine,  the  nautilus,  which  rises  or  sinks 
or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  body,  if  free  to  in  water  according  as  certain  chambers  are  filled 
move,  can  be  in  equilibrium  and  at  rest  only  with  air  or  water.  Just  as  fish  ascend  and  de» 
when  their  several  surfaces  stand  at  the  same  scend  by  inflating  or  emptying  the  air  bladder, 
level.    In  consequence  of  the  equality  of  up-  In  fact,  it  is  upon  the  prmciple  now  stated  that 
ward  to  downw<u*d  pressure  at  any  given  depth  the  materials  of  wooden  or  iron  ships  can  be 
in  their  mass,  liquids  exert  a  buoyant  or  sup-  made  buoyant;  the  air  filling  their  hold,  like  that 
porting  power  on  all  solids  immersed  in  them,  in  a  caldron  kettle  floating  on  water,  is  reaUy, 
When  an  egg  floats  in  the  middle  of  a  quantity  so  long  as  the  water  cannot  enter  to  displace 
of  the  lye  of  ashes,  neither  rising  to  the  surface  it,  incorporate  with  the  solids  in  a  single  body, 
nor  sinking  to  the  bottom,  it  is  because  the  and  gives  levity  to  the  whole.    Floating  bodies 
density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  egg  is  just  may  have  equilibrium  of  three  kinds :  1,  neu- 
equal  to  that  of  the  liquid.    Any  solid  displaces  tral,  or  indifferent  equilibrium,  when  the  centre 
its  own  volume  of  liquid ;  if  then,  in  the  cose  of  gravity  of  the  solid  is  at  the  same  point 
given,  the  density  of  the  former  bo  equal  to  that  with  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  the  solid  will 
of  the  latter,  the  downward  pressure  which  nets  rest  indifferently  in  any  position;  2,  ordinary 
at  the  under  surface  of  the  egg  is  just  equal  to  the  stable  equilibrium,  when  the  centre  of  gravity 
upward  pressure  on  the  same  surface  due  to  the  is  below  that  of  buoyancy,  and  the  l)ody  con 
weight  of  the  columns  of  liquid  around  it  reach-  oscillate  about  its  j>osition,  like  a  pendulum, 
ing  to  the  same  depth,  and  the  egg  is  in  equilib-  but  does  not  easily  overturn ;  3,  unstable,  when 
rium  and  at  rest.     But  suppose  the  liipiid  made  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above,  and  the  least  in- 
denser;   the  surrounding  columns  now  weigh  clination  must  overturn  the  body.     But  in  a 
and  press  more  than  that  containing  the  egj;;  body  floating  as  a  ship  and  oscillating  by  winds 
the  downward  pressure  at  its  under  surface  is  or  waves,  mathematical  analysis  discovers  a 
less  than  the  upward,  and  it  is  pushed  up  in  con-  third   point,  above   the   centre   of  bu<»yancy, 
sequence.     If  the  licjuid  be  made  rarer,  the  egg  which,  through  any  ordinary  swing  t>f  the  ship, 
must  sink.     This  is  true  of  any  solid  set  free  or  keeps  its  place  at  every  moment  in  a  vertical 
immersed  in  a  li<iuid ;  the  solid  will  always  line  over  the  changing  centre  of  the  displaced 
sink  or  rise  until  the  whole  downward  pressure  liquid;  this  is  called  the  nieta-centre,  and  its 
acting  on  its  under  surface,  and  due  to  its  own  peculiarity  is,  that  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
weight  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  weight  the    ship  and  cargo   be  kejit   below  it,  even 
of  liquid  above  it,  is  exactly  etjual  to  the  whole  though  above  that  (»f  buoyancy,  the  ^l^ip  still 
upward  pressure  of  surrounding  columns,  and  |K)ssesscs  stable  0(|uilibriuni,  riglitingits^'lf  after 
which  is  greater  the  lower  the  body  sinks.  If  the  ordinary  disturbances  of  position.     A   ship  is 
boily  be  (jf  less  weight  than  its  own  volume  of  thus  rather  a  supported  than  a  suspended  body, 
water,  it  must  float;  audit  will  sink  until  it  has  and  yet  enjoys  a  go<Hl*degree  of  stability;  in- 
displacetla  volume  of  water  whose  weight  is  just  deed,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  t<M)  much  de- 
equal  to  its  <»wn.     It  is  on  this  jirinciple  that  the  pressed,  the  o«*cillations  of  the  hull  are  unfavor- 
weight  ot  boats  or  their  cargo  is  found  by  the  ably  increas<*d  in  sweep.     II.  IIydijodtnamios 
amount  of  displacement   they  cause  within   a  or  IlYnRArucs.     Under  tliis  head  three  general 
res<.*rvoir  C(!n'<tructed  for  the  purjjose.    All  the  casi*s  are  to  Ik*  considered  :  that  of  rujuids  issu- 
upward  presMires  acting  upon  the  bottom  of  ing  from  orifices;  their  llow  throiigli  tubes,  or 
any  floating  ImmIv,  as  a  ship,  combine  so  as  to  in  streams ;  and  the  effects  of  the  momentum 
give  a  single  resultant  pressure  acting  verticaUy  and  impact  of  liquids,  including  the  case  of 
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bodies  moving  through  thenu  If  an  orifice  in  to  those  which  determine  the  '*  singing"  of 
m  vessel  present  downward,  and  the  column  of  horning  jets  of  gas.  Owing  to  disturbing  in« 
liquid  over  it  be  short,  this  will  simpljr  drop  fluences  such  as  those  now  named,  the  actual 
out  by  its  own  weight,  starting  at  a  velocity  of  efflux  of  a  liquid  is  always  much  less  than  the 
0.  But  if  a  considerable  depth  of  liquid  be  theoreticaL  Through  a  thin  wall  not  more  thaa 
above,  its  gravity  produces  a  corresponding  15  feet  in  depth,  the  former  is  only  about  64 
pressure  on  its  base,  or  on  that  liquid  which  is  parts  in  100  of  the  latter.  A  short  pipe  insert- 
near  it ;  so  that,  if  a  plug  be  removed  from  an  ed  so  as  to  reach  within  the  orifice  diminishes 
orifice  in  or  close  to  tne  base,  the  liquid  starts  the  flow ;  not  reaching  within,  and  having  m 
at  once  into  rapid  motion.  Theoretically,  the  length  of  twice  its  diameter,  it  increases  the 
velocity  with  which  it  thus  starts  to  move  is  efflux  to  82  parts;  having  the  form  of  the  con- 
eaual  to  that  which  a  body  would  acquire  in  tracted  vein,  to  95  parts ;  and  when  the  sides 
£uling  freely,  in  vacuo,  from  the  surface  of  the  of  the  vessel  approach  the  tube  within  in  para- 
liquid  to  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  If  this  depth  boloid  form,  and  the  tube  itself  is  trumpet- 
be  16  feet,  the  initial  velocity  will  be  82  feet  shaped,  the  discharge  may  equal  or  exceed  that 
per  second,  and  so  on.  The  velocity  is  inde-  required  by  theory.  Liouid  jets  from  the  sides 
pendent  of  the  density  of  the  liquid,  being  de-  of  vessels  may  be  consiaered  as  discharges  of 
termined  solely  by  the  depth  below  the  surface ;  continuous  bodies  of  projectiles  (drops)  slightly 
and  it  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  held  together  by  cohesion.  In  practice,  such 
depth,  being  5  times  as  rapid  at  a  depth  of  25  a  jet  directed  upward  falls  considerably  short 
feet  as  at  1  foot.  If  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  of  reaching  the  height  of  the  liquid  surface 
be  kept  at  the  same  level,  the  quantity  dis-  in  the  vessel  or  reservoir.  When  the  jet  is 
charged  in  a  given  time  will  be  in  theory  equal  directed  horizontally  it  tends,  but  for  the  re- 
to  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  cross  section  sistance  of  the  air,  to  describe  a  cxirye  in 
of  the  escaping  jet  at  the  orifice  into  the  length  form  of  a  parabola.  All  the  results  now  stated 
of  jet  delivered.  The  time  required  by  a  ves-  are  further  modified  in  those  semi-liquids  which 
sel  to  empty  itself  is  to  the  time  required,  when  have  greater  or  less  viscidity,  as  sirup,  fixed  oils, 
it  is  kept  constantly  full,  to  discharge  the  same  &c — In  theory,  cylindrical  tubes  of  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  as  2  to  1 ;  and  the  spaces  de-  length,  having  their  diameters  as  2  to  1,  should 
scribed  by  the  surface  in  its  descent  in  a  column  deliver  in  the  same  time  quantities  of  liquid  that 
of  equal  size  throughout,  are  as  the  odd  num-  are  as  4  to  1 ;  and  generally,  the  quantities  will 
hers,  *  *  *  9,  7,  5,  8,  1.  Thus,  these  spaces  be  as  the  squares  of -the  diameters.  But  owing 
measure  equal  times,  as  in  the  clepsydra,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  friction  is  relatively  greater 
water  clock.  Since  liquids  are  not  perfectly  the  smaller  tlie  tube,  it  results  in  practice  that 
mobile,  and  their  exit  at  an  orifice  must  be  re-  two  tubes  will  not  deliver  quantities  that  are  as 
tarded  by  cohesion  and  friction,  the  results  thus  those  squares,  but  the  larger  will  afford  propor- 
far  given  are  much  modified  in  practice.  When  tionally  more.  Under  the  same  conditions,  a 
a  liquid  fiows  through  an  orifice  in  a  vessel,  tubeTOyardslongof  the  same  size  with  another 
eddies  are  formed  about  the  sides  of  the  orifice,  that  is  1  inch  long,  will  deliver  onlv  about  1 

Sreventing  the  escape  of  a  jet  equivalent  to  its  the  quantity  of  liquid ;  two  pipes  of  2  and  1 
ill  size ;  and  owing  to  these,  and  to  accelera-  inch  diameter,  100  feet  long,  yield  quantities  as 
tion  of  velocity,  if  the  jet  be  downward,  it  6  to  1,  not  as  4  to  1 ;  and  to  secure  a  given  dis- 
rapidly  contracts  in  its  diameter.  At  a  distance  charge  by  a  long  pipe,  its  diameter  must  usually 
outside  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  ori-  be  i  greater  than  that  required  by  theory.  In 
fice,  it  is  contracted  to  f  or  |  its  area  at  first ;  tubes  of  unequal  size  in  different  parts,  and  kept 
and  this  part  has  been  called  the  *^  contracted  filled,  the  flow  is  somewhat  quickened  at  the  con- 
vein.'*  Savart  has  shown  that  below  this  the  tracted  portions  so  as  in  a  degree  to  compensate 
stream  still  contracts,  though  less  rapidly,  for  loss  of  capacity ;  if  any  portion  is  greatly  en- 
Through  a  certain  length  the  jet  seems  to  re-  larged,  eddies  are  formed  in  it,  and  the  flow  is 
main  entire  and  pellucid ;  but  it  soon  becomes  retarded ;  as  it  b  also  by  greatly  diminishing  the 
turbid,  being  broken  into  drops  in  a  series  of  caliber,  as  is  done  by  cocks,  and  in  aOriform 
layers.  Savart  also  found  tliat  these  alternately  fluids  by  dampers.  If  a  single  pipe  terminate 
flatten  laterally  and  elongate,  forming  what  he  in  several  smaller  ones,  the  velocity  in  the 
has  called  ventral  segments  and  nodes.  These  smaller  is  less,  unless  their  collective  area  be 
layers  separate  more  widely  as  they  descend  made  as  much  larger  than  that  of  the  single  one 
with  increased  rapidity;  but  falling  through  as  the  friction  arising  within  them  is  greater; 
great  heights,  the  whole  may  finally  be  dissi-  a  principle  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  arteries 
pated  in  a  mist.  The  formation  of  the  drops  and  capillaries  in  the  animal  body.  And  any 
doubtle:*s  takes  place  in  consequence  of  pulsa-  pipe  will  deliver  in  a  given  time  a  quantity  of 
tions  in  the  liquid,  originating  at  the  moment  liquid  that  is  greater  in  proportion  as  its  inner 
of  its  passage  tlirough  the  orifice.  In  this  view  surface  is  smoolk ;  as  the  liquid  is  one  having  less 
the  most  recent  and  careful  investigator  of  the  adhesion  for  the  pipe ;  as  the  head  of  water  and 
subject,  Pla:eau  ('^  Philosophical  Magazine,''  rapidity  of  descent  of  the  pipe  are  increased;  as 
Oct  185G),  essentially  coincides.  A  musical  the  bore  is  more  nearly  uniform;  and  as  the  curves 
sound  is  produced  at  the  orifice,  and  undoubt-  in  its  course  are  more  gradual,  or  its  direction 
edly  by  the  action  of  molecular  forces  aimilar  approaches  a  straight  line.  Singularly,  too,  even 
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with  long  tabes  the  amount  delivered  is  increas-  a  eolation  of  15  parts  by  weight  of  dij  oommoii 
ed  by  shaping  the  exit  of  the  reservoir  into  the  salt  in  85  parts  of  distilled  water;  and  the 
tube  in  form  of  a  paraboloid,  and  still  more  bjr  point  cat  bjr  the  water  line  is  marked  16^ 
terminating  the  tnbe  in  a  coni^  opening,  en-  i*rom  these  the  whole  stem  is  divided  into  de- 
larging  oatward.  If  a  current  of  water  be  sent  grees,  which  shoald  reach  to  66®  for  salpharic 
throngh  a  cistern,  the  cohesion  of  the  water  acid.  The  greater  the  decree  indicated  in  ita 
will  draw  along  with  it  that  on  either  side,  antil  nse,  the  more  dense  is  the  flaid.  For  spiritnoua 
the  contents  of  the  cistern  will  stand  at  a  lower  lianors  the  zero  point  apon  the  stem  is  deter- 
level  than  the  stream  itself ;  and  Ventari,  who  mmed  from  a  solation  of  10  parts  of  dry  aalt  in 
discovered  this  fact,  availed  himself  of  it  to  90  of  water,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
drain  a  marsh  near  Modena,  by  turning  through  stem  should  be  out  of  the  fluid.  The  10®  point 
it  a  neighboring  rapid  stream.  So,  Magnus  isgivenbypurewater,  and  the  degrees  are  fixnn 
found  a  let  of  about  ^  inch  diameter  directed  these  marked  upward,  even  to  70®  for  sulphorio 
upward  through  a  spout  of  i  inch  diameter  in  a  ether ;  the  larger  the  degree  indicated  the  lighter 
reservoir  to  arrest  in  a  degree  the  escape  of  is  tiie  fluid.  Instruments  for  special  uses  are 
liquid  around  it,  and  maintain  the  level  within  made  from  these,  but  with  short  range  adapted 
at  some  10  inches  above  the  orifice. — The  force  for  their  particular  service.  The  specific  gravity 
.of  impact  between  a  liquid  and  a  solid  body  of  a  liquid  is  ascertained  from  the  indication  of 
moving  in  or  against  it,  may  arise  from  motion  the  hydrometer  of  the  first  class  by  the  formula, 
of  either,  or  of  both,  and  in  the  same  or  in  oppo-  ^= J!L .  and  of  the  2d  class,  by  g=-^^  •  d 
Bite  directions.    K  one  only  be  moving,  the  beinTthe  degree  given  by  the  scale.    BuTtlblet 

•  I^^n7u'!.^X1?l'1f^th^^^^^^  arepreparelfor^conve^nient  reference.-Ca^ 

square  of  its  velocity ;  if  botn,  in  opposite  direo-  f  ift,.»n  i^vVl 

tions,  as  the  square  of  the 

both  in  the  same  direction 

fL^Z"^;  rithI**l?/.Wn^ifi  Z^  »3%r  ^'^e^  ««»  ««<^»'  "W*  of  this  into  16  equal  de- 

surlace,  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  and  im-  «^„     rru^  a^.^^^  ^f  r««-«.:^-  /n  \  *«^  z.^^ ^». 

fft£7eattbld^  KtoS^sJo^Taut^TS^^^ 

of  886  inches  per  s^nd),  will  meet  with  i  *^SS  ^^^l  h  ^^"^^"^*°8  ^^  ^'  ^^«rees 
resistance  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  ^Su+S  ^®  hydrometers  of  Baum6  and  Car- 
water  198  inches  in  height  and  of  1  square  tier  are  based  on  a  temperature  of  12.5®  cent, 
foot  base,  t.  0.,  about  1,008  lbs.  This  may  be  (54.6®  F.) ;  and  when  used  for  a  liquid  at  a 
taken  as  the  unit  of  resistance  in  such  cases ;  aifferent  temperature,  allowance  is  to  be  made, 
but  the  resistance  must  be  proportionally  in-  as  given  in  the  tables. — In  Great  Britain,  Twad- 
croased  for  greater  depths,  and  calculated  on  deU^s  hydrometer  is  in  general  use  for  dense 
the  principle  of  resolution  of  forces,  when  the  liquids.  It  is  so  graduated  that  the  specific 
solid,  like  the  bow  of  a  ship,  presents  its  sur-  gravity  may  be  deduced  by  multiplying  the 
face  obliquely,  not  at  right  angles  to  the  liquid  degree  indicated  by  5  and  adding  1000,  water 
body  to  bo  displaced.  At  very  great  velocities,  being  reckoned  1000  ;  tlius  12®  Twaddell  indi- 
however,  the  resistance  is  found  practically  to  cates  a  specific  gravity  of  1060  or  1.06. 
be  increased  in  much  higher  than  the  duplicate  IITDKOPATIIY  (Gr.  vda>p,  water,  and  ira^, 
ratio  above  given ;  and  owing  to  the  mobility  afiection  or  disease),  a  system  of  treatment  of 
of  water,  long  tapering  bows,  which  give  time  diseases  mainly  or  exclusively  by  the  use  of 
for  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  liquid,  do  water  and  of  the  known  hygienic  agencies, 
not  experience,  iu  pro])ortion  to  that  felt  upon  Hygienic  management  in  some  fonn,  as  a  resort 
those  more  square-built,  even  the  full  theoretical  to  exercise,  or,  in  diseases  induced  by  luxurious 
resistance  due  to  the  amount  and  obliquity  of  living,  to  abstemiousness,  dates  from  the  ear- 
surface  they  present.  liest  conception  of  a  healing  art ;  and  it  has  kept 
HYDROMETER  (Gr.  vdwp,  water,  and /xn-pw,  pace  with  the  growth  of  physiological  scien(^eL 
measure),  an  instniment  for  determining  the  until  within  the  present  century  the  laws  and 
specific  gravities  of  fiuids,  the  principle  of  claims  of  hygiene  have  become  appreciated  as 
which  has  already  been  explained  under  Are-  never  before.  The  physicians  of  very  early 
OMETEB.  A  variety  of  these  instruments  have  times  seem  also  to  have  employed  water  as  a 
been  introduced  in  diflTerent  countries.  Baum^^'s  remedy  in  certain  febrile,  infiammatory,  and 
is  generally  recognized  in  the  United  States,  surgical  maladies;  a  usage  recommended,  among 
andontlio  continent' of  Europe  is  much  use<l,  other  early  medical  writers,  by  Hippocrates, 
e8i>ecially  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  It  is  Galen,  and  Avicenna.  In  Uie  18th  century  Sir 
made  of  two  sorts,  one  for  liquids  lighter,  and  the  John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Baynard,  in  England,  re- 
other  fur  those)  heavier  than  water,  and  of  these  sorted  to  bathing  almost  exclui>ively  in  chronic 
there  are  varieties  for  special  liquids.  For  acids  diseases;  as  did  F.  Hotfmann  and  Ilohn  on  the 
or  salts  tlio  instniment  is  graduated  bv  sinking  continent.  Dr.  James  Currie  in  1707  published 
it  first  in  pure  water,  and  ballasting  it  so  tliat  highly  favorable  reports  of  tlie  efifects  of  water, 
tlie  water  litic  shall  be  near  tlie  top  of  the  stem,  chiefiy  by  affusion,  in  many  diseases.  But  the 
This  fixes  the  zero  point    It  is  then  floated  in  distinotive  ^^  water  core,"  or  hydropathy,  owes 
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itB  origia  to  the  fertility  of  invention  of  a  Sile-  spread  of  the  new  system.  This  was  first  dis- 
sian  peasant,  Vincent  Friessnitz.  Having  at  the  tiiictly  brought  to  the  notice  of  Uie  English 
age  of  18  iq[)rained  his  wrist,  yonng  Priessnitz  public  about  the  year  1840,  b^  a  book  put  forth 
intuitively  applied  it  to  the  pump;  and  after-  by  a  former  patient  <^  Priessnitz,  Oapt  Olaridge, 
ward,  to  continue  the  relief  thus  obtained,  he  and  entitled  "  Hydropathy,  or  the  Gold  Water 
bound  upon  it  an  UiMchUtg^  or  wet  bandage.  Cure.'*  In  Germany,  under  Fnincke,  Weiss, 
Bewetting  this  as  it  became  dry,  he  reduced  the  Munde,  and  others,  the  enthusiastic  treatise  of 
inflammation,  but  excited  a  rash  on  the  surface  the  first  of  whom  did  much  to  spread  the  sys- 
of  the  part.  Soon  after,  having  crushed  his  tem,  several  new  establishments  had  already 
thumb,  and  again  anplying  the  bandage,  the  sprung  up.  On  March  17,  1842,  the  hydro- 
pain  once  more  subsided,  but  the  rash  reappear-  piEithic  society  was  formed  in  London,  for  tiie 
ed.  He  inferred  that  the  rash  indicated  an  im-  purpose,  among  others,  of  collecting  informatioii 
pure  blood ;  and  this  conclusion  was  strengthen-  m  regard  to  Priessnitz  and  the  authenticity  of 
ed  by  the  result  of  experiments  which  he  was  the  reported  cures.  Drs.  Wilson,  Johnson,  and 
induced  to  try  upon  iiyuries  and  ulcers  in  the  Gully  were  first  to  embrace  the  practice,  the 
case  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  since  the  raish  first  two  early  lecturing  before  the  new  society, 
in  some  instances  appeared  after  the  treatment,  and  all  soon  establishing  institutions  of  Uieir 
and  in  others  did  not.  Thus  he  was  led  to  own.  The  writings  of  Drs.  Gully  and  Johnson 
frame  for  himself  a  humoral  pathology  of  all  contributed  much  to  spread  tiie  system  in  Ensr- 
diseases,  and  a  doctrine  of  the  elimination  of  land,  and  at  a  later  day  they  were  ably  second- 
morbific  matters  by  "crisis."  According  to  ed  by  Bulwer^s"  Confessions  of  a  Water  Patient,** 
this  view,  the  cure  of  disease  is  to  be  effected  detiuling  incidents  of  his  restoration  to  health 
by  favoring  the  activity  of  those  organs  through  at  the  Malvern  establishment.  The  earliest  pop- 
wbich  the  purification  of  the  system  is  carried  ular  information  concerning  water  treatment  in 
on,  and,  through  a  regulated  and  pure  dietary  the  United  States  was  through  a  letter  publish- 
and  correct  regimen,  preventing  further  morbid  ed  about  1843,  from  H.  0.  Wright,  himself  at 
accumulations.  In  his  19th  year,  being  run  the  time  a  patient  under  Priessnitz;  and  this 
over  by  a  cart,  Priessnitz  had  some  ribs  broken  was  soon  followed  by  the  earnest  statements 
and  received  severe  braises  ;  on  learning  that  and  appeals,  through  a  like  channel,  of  J.  H. 
the  physicians  pronounced  his  case  hopeless,  he  Gray  of  Boston  and  A.  J.  Golvin  of  Albany, 
tore  off  their  bandages,  and  recovei^  under  Drs.  Schiefferdecker,  Wesselhoeft,  and  Shew 
the  renewed  application  of  the  Unuchlag,  and  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  enter  upon  the 
replaced  his  ribs  by  inflating  the  lungs  while  new  practice  in  the  United  States;  while  the 
pressing  the  abdomen  against  a  window  sill,  first  establishment  appears  to  have  been  that 
This  incident  confirmed  the  idea  and  inau-  opened  in  1844  at  No.  68  Barclay  st..  New  York, 
gurated  the  practice  of  the  water  cure.  In  the  Of  this,  David  Cambell,  also  the  originator  of 
new  practice,  its  author  discovered  in  rapid  the  existing  *  ^Water-Cure  Journal,"  was  pro- 
succession  the  means  of  securing  either  cooling,  prietor,  and  Joel  Shew  physician.  Early  in 
heating,  or  soothing  effects  by  compresses;  then,  May,  1845,  was  opened  the  establishment  at 
the  sponge  bath,  the  wet^heet  packing,  the  New  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  T.,  under  Dr.  Shew, 
sitz,  foot,  arm,  and  other  partial  baths,  the  and  the  more  widely  celebrated  one  at  Brattle- 
douche,  the  stream  bath,  the  dripping  sheet,  borough,  Vt,  under  Dr.  Wesselhoeft.  The  latter, 
the  plunge,  the  tepid  shallow  bath,  ory-blanket  having  explored  Uie  country  from  Florida  to 
packing,  &c.  The  pail  douche  of  Dr.  K  Johnson  Maine,  selected  Brattleborough  on  account  of 
IS  one  of  the  very  few  additions  since  made  to  this  the  superior  purity  of  the  water  of  a  spring 
list  of  measures.  Unquestionably,  Priessnitz^s  there.  Probably  there  are  at  the  present  time, 
earlier  treatment,  especially  after  the  opening  scattered  throughout  this  country  and  Europe, 
in  1829  of  the  famous  Grafenberg  cure,  was  too  more  than  200  establishments  of  this  kind, 
incessant  and  severe,  and  often  borne  only  Several  works  relating  to  hydropathy,  and  of 
through  tlie  vital  tenacity,  whatever  their  mal-  interest  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  have  been 
adies,  of  the  class  of  invalids  with  whom  he  issued  in  the  United  States,  especially  by  Drs. 
had  to  deal.  Along  with  this  was  introduced  Shew  and  Trail ;  but  in  this  respect  the  prao- 
a  rigorous,  but  in  some  respects  mistaken  hy-  tice  experiences  the  want,  incident  to  the  in- 
giene,  including  the  very  free  use  of  a  plain  and  fancy  of  almost  all  systems,  of  a  comprehensiTe 
peculiar  diet,  much  wcdking  in  the  open  air,  and  philosophical  exposition  of  its  principles 
and  the  disuse  of  flannel  undergarments  and  of  and  their  application.  A  school  in  the  city  of 
soft  beds.  The  water  appliances  have  since  New  York  teaching  the  doctrines  of  this  system, 
been  rendered  more  mild,  and  in  the  United  perhaps  the  only  one  now  in  existence,  received 
States  necessarily  so.  The  number  of  instances,  a  charter  from  the  state  legislature  in  1857. 
however,  of  decided  restoration  to  health  among  HYDBOPHOBIA  (Gr.  v^p,  water,  and 
the  invalids  (many  of  them  afflicted  with  the  <l>ofi€Ofjuu,  to  fear ;  Lat  rabiei  eanina,  canine 
worst  forms  and  complications  of  disease,  and  madness).  This  appalling  disease  has  been  long 
abandoned  to  incurability  by  the  prevalent  med-  known.  Homer  speaks  of  madness  occurring 
ication  of  the  day)  who  flocked  from  all  parts  in  dogs.  Aristotle  denies  that  man  is  ever  ai- 
of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gra-  fected  by  it,  but  soon  after  it  was  described  as 
fenberg  cure,  sufficiently  explains   the  rapid  occurring  in  man ;  and  from  that  time  to  thii 
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notices  of  it  abonnd  among  medical  anthon.  he  expires  in  a  sndden  and  general  oonynlsioii. 
The  disease  is  propagated  bj  the  dog,  the  woli^  Exammation  after  death  throws  no  hght  on  the 
and  the  iackal ;  the  oat  likewise  is  capable  of  phenomena  of  hydrophobia.    There  are  no  ap- 
oommnmcatingit;  and  Touatt  sivesan  instance  pearances  found  peculiar  to  it.    Evidences  of 
in  which  a  groom,  whose  hand  was  scratched  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and 
by  the  tooth  of  a  horse  laboring  under  it,  be-  larynx  are  commonly  present,  but  they  are  re- 
oame  affected  with  hydrophoma.     Man  and  suits  rather  than  causes  of  the  disease. — ^It  has 
most  if  not  all  of  the  domestic  animals  are  capa-  been  maintained,  and  is  still  maintained  by  some 
ble  of  contracting  the  disease,  but  whether  they  authorities,  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  hy- 
are  capable  of  communicating  it  is  still  unde-  drophobia,  and  that  the  phenomena  are  caused 
oided.    For  man  to  contract  it,  the  saliva  of  the  by  fear  acting  on  a  sensitive  organization.    The 
mad  dog  must  be  applied  either  to  a  mucous  uniformity  of  the  symptoms,  the  effect  of  the 
membrane  or  to  an  abraded  sur&ce ;  the  mere  poison  upon  other  animals,  and  the  occurrence 
contact  of  the  poison  with  the  unbroken  skin  of  the  disease  in  infants  and  idiots,  refate  this 
will  not,  except  under  very  rare  circumstances,  hvpothesis.  Hysteria  sometimes  imitates  hydro- 
produce  the  aisease.    The  period  that  elapses  phobia,  as  it  does  every  other  disease,  and  ap> 
Detween  the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the  prehension  has  reproduced  some  of  its  symp- 
outbrei^  of  the  disease  varies  exceedingly ;  the  toms,  but  these  cases  can  readily  be  discrim- 
greater  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  80th  inated.    Some  well  authenticated  cases  are  on 
and  the  59th  day ;  some  have  occurred  earlier,  record   where  the  disease  has  occurred  and 
and  a  few  as  late  as  6, 7, 9,  and  even  19  months  proved  fatal,  and  yet  in  which  the  patient  had 
after  the  reception  of  the  wound  ;  in  the  one  or  not  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  so  that  a 
two  instances  on  record  in  which  a  still  longer  hydrophobia  of  spontaneous  origin  has  been  ad- 
period  has  elapsed,  the  patient  has  probably  been  mittedbymost  authorities;  but  in  these  rare 
reinoculated  with  the  virus.    The  first  symptom  cases  may  not  the  origin  of  the  inoculation  have 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  pain  escaped  notice  ?    Some  singular  instances  are 
or  some  uneasy  sensation  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  related  by  Mr.  Youatt  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
original  wouncf,  which  extends  toward  the  trunk,  poison  may  be  propagated.    A  man  was  ob- 
The  wound  itself  sometimes  becomes  red,  livid,  served  attempting  to  untie  a  knot  in  a  cord 
or  inflamed,  or  it  may  open  afresh,  discharging  with  his  teeth ;  two  months  after  he  perished 
a  peculiar  ichor.    This  is  the  period  of  recru-  of  hydrophobia.    The  cord  had  been  used  to 
descence,  and  though  not  always  noticed  occurs  tie  up  a  mad  dog.    A  woman  had  her  dress 
probably  in  every  case.    Commonly  within  2  torn  by  a  mad  dog,  and  in  mending  it  iJie 
or  8  days  after  this  stage  of  recrudescence,  rarely  pressed  the  seam  with  her  teeth  and  was  inoo- 
later  than  6,  dufing  which  period  the  patient  ulated.    Of  a  number  of  persons  bitten  by  a 
remains  ill  and  uncomfortable,  the  8d  and  final  rabid  dog,  how  many  will  be  attacked  with  hy- 
stage  of  the  complaint  commences.    A  feeling  drophobia?    J.  Hunter  says  that  in  one  instance 
of  painful  stiffness  occurs  about  the  back  of  the  of  21  persons  bitten  only  one  was  attacked, 
neck,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  iaw  and  root  Dr.  Hamilton  thinks  the  proportion  is  1  in  26. 
of  the  tongue ;  the  breathing  is  hurried,  and  In  a  case  that  occurred  near  Senlis  in  France, 
sighing  is  frequent ;  the  patient  finds  himself  where  by  the  order  of  the  government  the  most 
unable  to  swallow  fluids,  every  attempt  to  do  so  accurate  inquiries  were  made,  out  of  15  persons 
bringing  on  a  fit  of  the  most  distressing  sobbing  bitten  5  were  attacked.    The  bite  of  the  rabid 
and  choking;  during  this  paroxysm  the  muscles  wolf  seems  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  dog; 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  are  seen  to  be  spas-  thus  out  of  114  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves 
medically  contracted.    The  patient  is  tormented  67  died. — ^When  hydrophobia  is  characterisd- 
with  thirst,  and  the  paroxysms  are  often  excited  cally  developed,  the  patient  dies ;  there  is  no  au- 
by  the  sight  or  sound  of  water ;  even  a  polished  thenticated  case  of  cure  on  record.     By  the  use 
surface  or  a  current  of  air  is  sometimes  sufiScient  of  chloroform  and  narcotics  wo  may  relieve  the 
to  bring  them  on.    The  mind  seems  excited ;  agony  of  the  patient,  but  that  is  oil.     As  a  pro- 
the  patient  appears  alarmed,  is  anxious,  irrita-  pnylactic,  the  only  sure  means  is  the  complete 
ble,  and  suspicious ;  often  a  degree  of  delirium  excision  of  the  part  bitten.     To  accomplish  this, 
or  mania  supervenes.     He  is  annoyed  by  the  Abemethy  recommends  that  a  bit  of  wood 
secretion  of  a  thick  viscid  saliva,  and  tries  to  sharpened  to  a  likeness  of  the  dog's  tooth  be 
free  himself  from  it  by  blowing  and  spitting,  thrust  into  the  part  and  then  cut  out  without 
Vomiting  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  matter  is  the  knife's  coming  in  contact  with  the  wood, 
often  present,  sighing  is  frequent  and  peculiar.  Where  this  will  not  be  pennitted,  caustics  may 
and  the  pulse  rapidly  becomes  weak  and  fre-  bo  liberally  employed,  and  of  these  the  best  are 
quent.     I)eath  commonly  takes  place  on  the  2d  perhaps  nitric  acid  and  strong  liquid  ammonia, 
or  8d  day,  though  it  has  happened  within  24  Mr.  Youatt  uses  lunar  caustic  with  success, 
hours,  and  has  been  delayed  to  the  9th  day.    In  HYDROSTATICS.     See  H ydbomechamos. 
some  few  cases,  toward  the  close  of  the  disease,  HYDROSULPHURIC   ACID,    Sulfhydbio 
a  remission  of  the  symptoms  takes  place,  when  Acid,  or  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  a  gaseous 
the  patient  is  able  to  eat  and  drink,  and  appears  compound  first  examined  by  Schecle  in  1777; 
oompose<l;  in  this  condition  he  may  sink  Into  symbol,  SH;  chemical  equivalent  17.  It  consists 
a  aleep  which  is  but  the  precursor  of  death,  or  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  sulphar 
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Tapw  condensed  into  two  volamea,  which  form  pop.  9,966.    The  principal  edifices  are :  the  old 

its  comhininff  measure.  Its  density  is  1191.2,  air  chorch,  one  of  the  most  singtilar  stractares  in 

being  1000.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  has  a  slight  acid  France ;  and  an  ancient  chateao,  now  nsed  as  a 

reaotion,  and  &  most  offensive  odor,  recognized  town  hall.    In  the  principal  sqnare  is  a  oolmnn, 

in  rotten  eggs,  dock  mnd,  cesspools,  many  mine-  snrmonnted  by  a  white  marble  bast  of  the  cele- 

nd  waters,  aiKl  putrefying  organic  matters  con-  brated  Massillon,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town, 

taining  solphnr.  It  extingnishes  flame,  bnt  bams  Hy^res  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  winter 

itself  in  contact  with  air  with  a  blue  flame,  residences  in  the  S.  of  iVance,  and  is  mnch  re- 

depodting  solphnr.    It  is  condensed  by  a  pres-  sorted  to  by  invalids.    Bemains  of  an  ancient 

•ore  of  17  atmospheres  at  50^  into  a  colorless  Roman  city  exist  in  its  vicinity.    In  the  road- 

Hqnid,  and  was  solidified  by  Faraday  by  cooling  stead  opposite  the  town,  and.  belonging  to  it 

to  — 122^  into  a  white  crystalline  translucent  is  a  group  of  small  islands  called  the  isles  <n 

inbstance.  Water  absorbs  ii  times  its  volume  of  Hy^res,  two  of  which  are  fortified, 

the  gas;  alcohol  6  volumes.    It  blackens  the  HTGIEIA,  or  Hygba,  in  Greek  mythology, 

salts  of  lead  and  of  many  other  metals,  forming  the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of  JEacuBr 

sulphurets  of  the  metals.    These  being  insoluble  pins.    She  was  represented  by  artists  as  a  vir^ 

andmadereadily  visible  by  their  peculiar  colors,  m  flowing  garments  feeding  a  serpent  from  a 

even  in  minute  quantity,  the  acid  is  a  conve-  cup;  the  poets  speak  of  her  as  a  smiling  goddess 

nient  test  for  determining  the  presence  of  the  with  bright  glances,  and  a  fovorite  of  Apollo. 

metaJs  in  solutions,  and  distinguishing  them  by  By  the  Bomans  she  was  in  time  identUled  wit^ 

the  color  of  the  precipitate  and  its  other  prop-  the  old  Sabine  goddess  Salus. 

erties.     Its  aqueous  solution  and  its  solution  HYGBOME'niY  (Gr.  vypor,  moist,  and  f^rpor, 

in  ammonia  (hydrosulphuret  of  ammonium)  are  measure),  the  method  of  determining  the  amount 

among  the  useful  chemical  reagents.    The  gas  of  moisture  in  bodies,  more  especially  in  atmo- 

is  exceedingly  noxious  to  inhale.  Th^nard  found  spheric  air.  A  hygrometer  is  an  instrument  used 

that  a  sm^  bird  would  die  in  air  containing  for  this  purpose ;  and  a  hygroscope  is  any  inb- 

•nVv  P<^  o^  %  <^^  ahorse  in  air  that  contained  stance  that  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and 

^{v  of  the  gas.    It  is  also  stated  that  fatal  ao-  is  in  consequence  changed  in  form  or  weight, 

ddents  have  occurred  to  grave  diggers  by  this  Various  salts  absorb  moisture  and  deliquesoe, 

gas  suddenly  issuing  fh>m  coffins  exposed  In  and  are  consequently  called  hygroscopic.    These 

digging ;  but  these  may  possibly  have  been  ow-  serve  as  hygrometers  in  chemical  analyEis ;  thus 

ing  to  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  more  sudden  in  chloride  of  calcium  placed  in  a  glass  tube  ab- 

its  effects  upon  animal  life  than  other  gases,  sorbs  the  moisture  from  the  air  passed  through 

The  gas  is  neutralized  and  decomposed  by  chlo-  the  tube,  and  its  increase  of  weight  determines 

rine  and  iodine,  which  unite  with  its  hydrogen ;  the  quantity.    The  property  is  exhibited  in  hemp 

and  the  former,  furnished  by  chloride  of  lime  and  cotton  ropes,  and  in  small  flbres,  as  those  ox 

wet  with  strong  vinegar,  is  a  convenient  anti-  whalebone,  and  in  hairs.    "Pmer  by  absorption 

dote  and  disinfectant  of  the  gas.  Nitrate  of  lead,  of  moisture  expands  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  an 

chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  imperfect  material  for  preserving  accurate  plans, 

of  manganese  are  also  eff(!acious  in  this  respect.  Its  variation  in  length  in  extremely  dry  and  in 

The  presence  of  the  gas  b  detected  by  its  odor,  moist  air  sometimes  exceeds  1  in  40.    If  a  sub- 

and  by  its  blackening  a  p^>er  wet  with  a  solution  stance  could  be  found  which  absorbed  moisture 

of  acetate  of  lead.    It  is  the  cause  of  the  dis-  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  the  lur,  and  its 

coloration  of  white  lead  paint  in  the  apartments  form  was  proportionally  affected  thereby,  this 

of  houses,  also  of  the  blackening  of  silver  spoons  change  could  be  readily  indicated  upon  a  dial, 

when  these  are  used  with  boUed  eggs,  the  al-  the  extreme  points  of  which  are  determined,  the 

bumen  of  the  white  of  the  egg  fornishing  the  one  by  the  least  length  produced  by  tiie  greatest 

solphur  for  the  production  of  Sie  gas. — ^To  pre-  dryness,  and  the  other  by  the  greatest  elonga- 

pare  hydrosulphurio  acid,  the  ingredients  em-  tion  caused  by  the  most  humid  air  that  oould  be 

ployed  are  a  protosulphuret  of  iron,  made  by  produced,  the  intermediate  space  being  divid- 

exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  4  parts  of  coarse  sul-  ed  into  100  or  other  convenient  number  of  de- 

phur  and  7  of  iron  filings,  and  diluted  sulphuric  grees.    Such  an  instrument  would  be  a  perfect 

acid.    By  pouring  the  acid  upon  broken  lumps  hygrometer ;  but  no  such  substance  is  known, 

of  the  former  compound  placed  in  a  gas  bottle,  and  the  properties  of  the  same  body  in  this  re- 

the  gas  is  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  in  a  bell  spect  are  not  constant  at  all  times.    The  best 

glass  over  water  at  80*  or  90°,  or  over  brine.  It  instrument  of  this  sort,  which  is  afler  all  only  a 

is  absorbed  by  cold  water.    It  may  also  be  ob-  hygroscope,  was  contrived  by  De  Saussnre.  It  is 

tained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  a  human  hair,  cleansed  by  boiling  in  alkaline  war 

tersulphuret  of  antimony.     The  reactions  in  ter.    The  zero  point  of  the  scale  to  which  it  is 

each  case  are  thus  expressed:  FeS-HHO,  SOa  attached  is  fixed  by  drying  the  hair  in  airren- 

yield  FeO,   SOi+SH;    SHGl+SbSs  yield  Sb  dered  by  chemical  absorbents  as  dryaspoesi- 

Clt-f  8SH.  ble;  and  then,  by  exposing  it  in  a  receiver  to 

HYDBTJNTUM.    See  Gtbabto.  mt  saturated  with  moisture,  the  other  extreme 

HY£B£S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  of  the  scale  is  found.    The  equal  divisions  be- 

ment  of  Var,  on  tjbo  S.  declivity  of  a  hill,  11m.  tween  these  are  assumed  to  indicate  woportion- 

£.  <tf  Toolon,  and  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean ;  al  degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness.    One  end  d 
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the  hair  is  fixed,  and  to  the  other  is  sospended  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  hy  Arnold  GqtoI, 
a  small  weight  A  grooved  wheel  or  palley  P.D.,  LL.D^''  and  published  in  the  ^Smithso- 
oarrTing  an  index  is  placed  so  as  to  be  moved  nian  Miscellaneoos  Collections,"  1858.  In  the 
bj  the  hair  as  it  contracts  or  expands.  Yarions  same  series* is  also  presented  the  table  of  elastic 
other  hygrometers  of  this  class  have  been  de-  forces  of  vapor  dednced  from  the  experimenti 
vised,  some  on  the  principle  of  determining  the  of  Dalton,  together  with  others  bioed  npoo 
moistore  by  the  increased  weight  imparted  to  it,  and  in  general  nse  in  England.  These 
bodies  by  its  absorption,  and  oUiers  by  the  tor-  are  also  found  in  GIaisher*s  "  Hygh>metrical 
sion  thereby  induced  in  cords  and  in  vegetable  Tables  "  (London,  1847),  and  in  the  Greenwich 
fibres ;  but  all  these  methods  have  prov^  very  volumes. — ^Various  forms  of  the  dew  point  in* 
imperfect. — Two  other  methods  are  to  be  no*  stmment  or  hygrometer  have  been  devised, 
ticed  by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascer-  That  of  Prof.  Daniell,  which  has  been  much 
tained.  The  first  depends  on  the  determination  used,  is  of  the  following  construction.  A  bent 
of  the  dew  point,  or  the  degree  of  temperature  tube,  blown  out  at  each  end  to  a  bulb,  is  laid 
to  which  the  air  must  be  reduced  that  its  moist-  across  the  top  of  a  pillar,  which  serves  as  a 
nre  shall  begin  to  separate  and  condense  upon  stand,  the  two  bulbs  hanging  down  one  on  each 
cold  surfaces.  This  difibrence  alone  is  some-  side.  One  tube  is  long  enough  to  contain  a  del- 
times  used  to  express  the  dryness  of  the  air,  as  icate  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  termi* 
idQK>rding  an  indication  of  how  near  it  is  to  its  nates  in  some  ether  oontained  in  the  external 
point  of  saturation.  In  temperate  regions  this  bulbs.  By  boiling  the  ether  before  doang  the 
sometimes  amounts  to  80** ;  but  in  a  dry  and  hot  tube  the  air  is  nearly  expelled.  When  in  use 
dimate,  under  the  lee  of  cold  mountains  which  the  empty  bulb  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  mos- 
first  strip  the  air  of  its  moisture,  it  amounts  to  lin,  which  is  kept  wet  with  ether.  The  evapo- 
60^  or  more ;  sndi  is  the  case  upon  the  hot  ration  of  this  condenses  the  vapor  within,  can»- 
plains  of  the  Deccan,  to  which  the  air  is  brought  ing  the  liquid  in  the  other  bulb  to  evaporate 
nom  the  other  side  of  the  Ghauts.  Cooled  down  and  grow  cool.  The  bulb  becomes  at  last  soiB- 
npon  these  to  a  low  temperature,  its  moisture  is  eiently  cool  for  the  moisture  to  condense  upon  it| 
precipitated  in  rain  and  snow,  and  when  imme*  and  the  instant  this  makes  its  appearance  In 
diately  after  this  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  the  form  of  a  ring  of  dew  encircling  the  bulb  at 
90^,  it  is  found  that  no  deposition  of  moisture  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ether,  the  tem- 
again  takes  place  until  the  temperature  is  re-  perature  is  to  be  noted  by  the  thermometer 
duced  to  29  .  The  observation,  however,  is  within,  while  that  of  the  air  is  observed  upon 
used  to  famish  more  exact  results.  Tables  have  another  thermometer  attached  to  the  stand, 
been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  which  give  Another  observation  of  the  enclosed  thermom- 
the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  at  difiercnt  eter  ia  made  as  the  dew  disappears  by  the  bulb 
degrees  and  even  tenths  of  degrees  of  temper-  returning  to  its  former  temperature ;  and  the 
ature,  expressed  in  the  height  of  a  column  of  mean  of  the  two  observations  will  give  a  close 
mercury  the  vapor  sustains.  Tlie  temperature  approximation  to  the  dew  point. — A  better  in- 
of  the  dew  point  of  the  air  being  ascertained,  strument  is  ttiat  of  Rcgnault  Two  glass  tubes 
the  elastic  force  corresponding  to  this  tempera-  are  suspended  by  a  small  tubular  arm  near  the 
ture  in  the  table  represents  the  absolute  humid-  top  of  each,  botli  opening  into  the  hollow  stand 
ity  of  the  air,  and  may  be  converted  into  the  that  supports  the  tubes.  A  pipe  for  exhausting 
actual  weight  of  moisture  to  the  cubic  foot  un-  the  air  by  means  of  a  sort  of  bellows  or  the 
der  a  given  barometric  pressure  by  the  formula)  flow  of  water  connects  with  the  hollow  in  the 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  or  directly  by  the  ta-  stand  by  an  opening  near  its  base.  The  two 
Dies  constructed  to  reduce  the  labor  of  the  calcu-  tubes  are  closed,  each  with  a  cork  through 
lation.  By  comparing  the  elastic  force  obtained  which  a  thermometer  tube  is  fitted,  the  bulb  in 
from  the  table  with  that  corresponding  to  the  one  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom.  Over  the 
temperature  of  the  air  itself,  the  ratio  between  lower  end  of  this  one  a  very  thin  and  highly 
the  two  expresses  tlie  relative  humidity  of  the  polished  thimble  of  silver  nearly  2  inches  long 
air.  This  also  is  ascertained  at  sight  by  the  ta-  is  fitted,  and  a  fine  tube  open  at  each  end  b 
bles  speciaDy  constructed  for  this  object.  The  paased  through  the  cork,  reaching  from  the  ex- 
most  highly  approved  hygrometrical  tables  are  ternal  air  nearly  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  tube, 
those  derived  from  the  experiments  of  V.  Re-  Ether  is  poured  into  this  bulb,  covering  the 
gnault,  made  by  direction  of  flie  French  govern-  lower  end  of  the  thennometor,  and  rising  an 
ment  to  determine  the  expansive  force  of  steam  inch  or  two  higher  tlian  the  upi)er  edge  of  the 
at  diflferent  temperatures,  which  is  also  that  of  silver  thimble.  To  determine  the  dew  point, 
the  vapor  suspended  in  ^e  air  at  the  same  tern-  the  apparatus  for  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
peratures^  These  tables  are  published  in  Re-  hollow  stand  is  set  in  action.  This  causes  the 
gnsLuWs  EtwU$  9urrhygrome(rt>^  in  the  AiinaUi  air  to  pass  through  the  fine  tube,  and  bnbble 
de  ehimie  et  de  vhynque  (1845) ;  and  formulto  through  the  ether,  keeping  it  in  motion  and 
also  are  given  from  which  other  tables,  besidp  taking  up  its  vapor.  The  liquid,  the  tlicnnom- 
that  of  the  elastic  forces,  have  been  prepar-  eter  bulb,  and  the  silver  ct»ating  of  the  tube 
ed  by  others.  The  most  complete  series  of  equally  feel  the  reduced  temperature,  and  the 
these  is  furnished  in  the  volume  of  "Tables,  inntant  this  reaches  the  dew  point,  the  whole 
Meteorological    and    Physical,   prepared    for  surfJEuw  of  the  silver  is  covered  wiUi  moisture. 
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The  temperatore  of  the  thermometer  placed  in  HTKSOS,  or  Shxpbxrd  Kikob,  a  pastoral  An- 
the  ether  is  then  observed,  while  the  other  atic  race  who  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt  at 
marks  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Bj  stopping  a  remote  period,  computed  by  Bunsen  at  2567 
the  current  of  air  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  or  2477  B.  0.,  by  Wilkinson  at  2240,  2178,  or 
moisture  disappears  from  the  silver.  The  ther-  2059  B.  0.,  and  by  Lepsius  at  about  2000  B.  0. 
mometer  is  to  be  noted  again,  and  the  mean  of  The  only  detailed  account  of  them  that  has 
the  two  observations  taken  for  the  dew  point ;  reached  us  from  any  ancient  writer  is  the  follow* 
or  several  trials  may  be  made  in  rapid  succes-  ing  fragment  of  a  lost  work  of  the  Egyptian 
rion.  To  avoid  affecting  the  result  by  the  Manetho  (280  B.  0.\  Quoted  b^r  Josephus  in  his 
warmth  radiated  from  the  body,  a  small  tele-  reply  to  Apion :  "  We  hod  once  a  king  called  Ti- 
scope  may  be  used  in  reading  the  thermometer,  ma^os,  under  whom,  from  some  cause  unknown 
The  instrument  has  been  modified  by  Prof,  to  me,  Uie  Deity  was  unfavorable  to  us,  and 
Connell  in  substituting  for  the  tube  a  small  flask  there  came  unexpectedly  from  the  eastern  parts 
of  highly  polished  brass  or  silver,  into  the  neck  a  race  of  men  of  obscure  extraction,  who  con- 
of  which  is  secured  an  exhausting  syringe. — The  fidently  invaded  the  country  and  easily  got 
second  of  the  two  methods  above  referred  to,  possession  of  it  by  force,  without  a  battle, 
by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascertained,  Having  subdued  those  who  commanded  in  it, 
involves  the  determination  of  the  temperature  they  proceeded  savagely  to  bum  tiie  cities,  and 
of  evaporation ;  and  the  instrument  used  is  razed  the  temples  of  the  gods,  inhumanly  treat- 
tho  wet  bulb  thermometer  or  psychrometer  in-  ing  all  the  natives,  murdering  some  of  them, 
vented  by  Prof.  August  of  Berlin,  and  described  and  carrying  the  wives  and  children  of  others 
in  his  work  Ueber  die  Fortschritte  der  Hygro-  into  slavery.  In  the  end  they  also  established 
metrie  (Berliu,  1880).  It  consists  of  two  deli-  one  of  themselves  as  a  king  whose  name  was 
cate  thermometers  placed  near  together.  The  Salatis ;  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Memphis, 
bulb  of  one  is  covered  with  muslin,  which  is  exacting  tribute  from  both  Upper  and  Lower 
kept  wet  by  water  supplied  from  a  vessel  close  Egypt,  and  leaving  garrisons  in  the  most  suit- 
by  through  capillary  conduction.  The  instru-  able  places.  He  especially  strengthened  the 
ment  is  placed  in  a  light  draught  of  air,  and  as  parts  toward  the  east,  foreseeing  that  on  the 
evaporation  goes  on  the  mercury  in  the  wet  part  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were  then  powerful, 
bulb  thermometer  sinks  to  a  certain  point ;  the  there  would  be  a  desire  to  invade  their  king- 
temperature  of  both  is  then  noticed.  If  the  air  dom.  Finding  therefore  in  the  Sethroite  nome 
was  nearly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  differ-  a  city  very  conveniently  plac^,  lying  eastward 
en  CO  will  be  found  to  be  very  slight.  The  baro-  of  the  Bubostic  river,  and  called  from  some  old 
metric  pressure  is  observed  at  the  same  time,  religious  doctrine  Avar  is  [or  Abaris],  he  built 
and  data  are  thus  afforded  for  calculating  the  it  up  and  made  it  very  strong  with  walls,  set- 
elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.  The  tling  there  also  a  great  number  of  heavy-armed 
formula  for  this  calculation,  modified  by  Re-  soldiers,  to  the  amovnt  of  240,000,  for  a  guard, 
gnault,  and  the  psychrometrical  tables  deduced  Hither  he  used  to  come  in  the  summer  season, 
from  it,  are  given  in  the  volume  of  tables  re-  partly  to  distribute  the  rations  of  com  and  pay 
ferred  to  above,  and  are  equally  applicable  to  the  troops,  partly  to  exercise  them  carefully  by 
the  estimation  whether  the  dew  point  instru-  musterings  and  reviews,  in  order  to  inspire  fear 
ment  or  wet  bulb  thermometer  be  used.  To  into  foreign  nations.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
render  them  more  convenient,  they  have  been  19  years.  After  him  another  king  called  Saion 
converted  bv  Prof.  Guyot  into  English  measures,  reigned  44  years ;  after  him  another,  Apachnas^ 
The  series  also  contains  tables  of  the  weight  of  86  years  and  7  months ;  then  Apophis  61  years, 
vapors  in  a  given  space  at  different  tempera-  and  Jaunas  50  years  and  one  monUi ;  last  of  all 
tures.  The  method  by  the  wet  bulb,  though  Assis,  49  years  and  2  months.  Ajid  tiiese  6 
regarded  as  decidedly  the  most  accurate  means  were  their  first  rulers,  always  carrying  on  war 
of  determining  the  elastic  forces  of  the  vapor,  and  desiring  rather  to  extiri)ate  the  Egyptians, 
and  thence  the  humidity  of  the  air,  is  still  ren-  Their  whole  nation  was  called  Hyksos,  tnat  it, 
dered  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  results  from  shepherd  kings ;  for  hylcm  the  sacred  language 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  wet  bulb  uni-  denotes  king,  and  «)««is  a  shepherd  in  the  com- 
formly  moist,  and  from  other  causes  also. — ^The  mon  dialect,  and  hence  by  composition  Hyk- 
nltimate  object  of  these  hygrometric^  invest!-  sos.  The  before-named  kings  and  their  de- 
gations  is.  by  enabling  the  meteorologist  to  ascer-  scendants  were  masters  of  Egypt  for  511  years, 
tain  at  all  times,  in  all  localities,  and  at  all  ac-  After  this  a  revolt  of  the  kings  of  the  Thebaid 
cessible  elevations,  the  tme  condition  of  the  and  the  rest  of  Egypt  took  place  against  the 
atmosphere  as  to  moisture,  to  furnish  him  with  shepherds,  and  a  great  and  prolonged  war  was 
accurate  data  for  studying  the  laws  which  con-  carried  on  with  them.  Under  a  king  whose 
trol  its  variations.  Among  the  meteorological  name  was  Misphramuthosis,  the  shepherds  were 
works  which  may  advantageously  be  consulted,  expelled  by  him  from  the  rest  of  i^pt  after  a 
beside  those  already  named,  are  Kdmtz^s  Lehr-  defeat,  and  shut  up  in  Avaris.  Thutmosis,  the 
Jmch  der  Meteorologies  or  the  same  translated  son  of  Misphramuthosis,  endeavored  to  take 
bv  Charles  Martins ;  DanielPs  ^^  Meteorological  the  place  by  siege,  attacking  it  with  480,000 
iWys  ;^'  and  Blodgef  s  *^  Climatology  of  the  men.  Despairing  of  taking  it  he  made  a  treaty 
United  States"  (PhOadelphia,  1857).  with  them  that  they  should  leave  I^gypt  and 
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withdraw,  without  ii^nrj.  whithersoever  they  from  their  deserts  and  oonqnered  Egjpt,  as 

pleased ;  and  in  virtae  of  this  agreement  thej  their  descendants  did  long  afterward  in  the 

withdrew  from  E^rpt  with  aU  their  families  earlj  days  of  Mohammedanism,  or  Tartars  de- 

and  possessions  to  Renumber  of  not  fewer  than  soending  from  their  steppes  like  the  HmuL 

SMOfOOO,  and  traversed  the  desert  into  Syria.  Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Turks,  to  ravage  ana 

Fearing  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were  oconpy  fkirer  lands  than  their  own.    The  latter 

at  that  time  masters  of  Asia,  they  bnilt  a  city  opinion   finds  a  certain  confirmation  in  the 

in  Jadflsa  and  called  it  Jeniaalem.'*    Josephos  fiiot  that  all  the  Hyksos  names  mentioned  in 

evidently  meantrit  to  be  inferred  from  this  nar-  Manetho^s  relation  can  eadly  be  traced  in  living 

rative  that  the  Ilyksos  and  the  Hebrews  were  roots  of  the  Turanian  languages.     Thus  the 

the  same;  and  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  word  Hyksos  itself  strikingly  resembles  the 

name  Hyksos,  though  commonly  interpreted  Magyar  csikoij  horse  herdsman,  the  name  of 

shepherd  kings,  in  r^ty  meant  shepherd  cap-  the   fortified   town,    Avaris,    the   Hun^nuian 

tives,  such  as  were  his  forefathers  under  the  names  of  places,  Ovdr   (Old  Castle),    Uiv^ 

dominion  of  the  Pharaohs  "  who  knew  not  Jo-  ^ew  Castle),  6vdros  (Old  Town),  and  lJ|varoa| 

seph."    But  modern  criticism  has  shown  this  (New  Town),  the  name  of  King  Apophia,  that 

interpretation  to  be  altogether  untenable,  and  of  the  Magyar  princely  bouse  of  the  Apafis,  &c 

admits  no  identity  between  the  small  tribe  HYLASI  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Theo- 

whom  Jacob  led  into  Egypt  as  peaceful  guests  damas,  king  of  the  Drvopes,  and  the  nymph 

and  the  powerful  conquerors  who  overdrew  Menodice.    Hercules,  after  slaying  his  father, 

the  Egyptian  monarchy  in  a  campaign  and  held  adopted  Hylas,   and  took  him  on  the  Argo- 

it  in  subjection  for  hundreds  of  years.    It  ap-  nantio  expedition.  When  they  arrived  atMysia, 

pears  certain  beside,  from  chronology,  that  the  Hylas  went  to  a  neighboring  well  for  water, 

mroad  of  the  Hyksos  was  long  prior  to  the  en*  but  the  naiads  of  that  fountain  became  so 

trance  of  the  Hebrews  into  Egypt.    It  has  been  fascinated  with  his  beauty  that  they  drew  him 

conjectured,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  into  the  water,  and  he  was  never  seen  more. 

Pharaoh  by  whom  Joseph  and  Jacob  and  their  When  Hercules  shouted  for  him  the  youtlf  s 

pastoral  followers  were  so  kindly  received  was  voice  was  heard  from  the  well  like  a  (ami  echo ; 

one  of  the  diepherd  kings ;  and  that  the  subse-  and  he  was  so   enraged  at  his  loss  that  be 

quent  Pharaoh,  ^^  who  knew  not  Joseph,^^  and  threatened  to  ravage  the  coantry  of  the  Mysians 

Eersecuted  the  Hebrews,  was  one  of  the  native  if  they  would  not  produce  Hylas  dead  or  alive, 

ings  who  succeeded  the  expelled  Hyksos,  and  They  sought  him  in  vain,  but  ultimately  in- 

who  regarded  the  Hebrews  with  suspicion  in  stituted  an  annual  festival,  during  which  they 

consequence  of  the  favor  that  had  been  shown  roamed  over  the   mountains  calling  out  the 

to  them  by  the  shepherds  and  the  similarity  of  name  of  Hylas. 

their  pursuits.  The  Egyptians  so  detested  the  HYMEN,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of 
Hyksos  that  no  mention  oMheir  occupation  of  marriage.  He  was  according  to  some  a  son 
the  country  is  found  on  the  monuments.  The  of  Apollo,  and  one  of  the  Muses ;  but  according 
inscriptions  contain  nothing  whatever  about  to  others  he  was  originally  a  mortal^  who, 
them,  and  none  of  the  names  mentioned  by  Ma-  having  rescued  some  Attic  maidens  from  Pe- 
netho  have  been  found  among  the  inscribed  lasgic  pirates  or  other  robbers,  had  his  praises 
names  of  kings,  though  some  Egyptologists  celebrated  in  token  of  gratitude  in  their  bridal 
have  with  more  or  less  success  attempted  to  songs,  which  after  him  were  called  hymeneal 
identify  two  or  three  of  the  later  monarchs  songs.  The  practice  of  singing  such  songs  at 
with  certain  of  the  monumental  names.  It  is  the  nuptial  season  became  in  time  universal, 
a  singular  and  unaccountable  fact  that  neither  and  the  heroic  youth  was  gradually  elevated  to 
Herodotus  nor  Diodorus  nor  any  of  the  Greek  the  rank  of  a  divinity.  Hymen  is  rej)resented  in 
or  Latin  historians,  though  some  of  them  were  works  of  art  as  a  tall  handsome  youth,  carry- 
well  acquainted  with  Egypt,  make  any  mention  ing  in  his  right  hand  a  bridal  torch. 
of  the  shepherd  kings.  Several  recent  Egypt-  HY1£ETTUS,  a  mountain  range  of  Attica, 
ologists  have  made  from  the  monumental  rec-  forming  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  Atlienian 
ords  discordant  calculations  of  the  duration  of  plain.  It  consists  of  two  summiU,  the  N.  or 
their  empire.  Wilkinson  in  his  latest  publica-  greater  Hymettus,  the  apex  of  which  is  3,506 
tions  assigns  1548  B.  C.  as  the  probable  date  of  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  S.  or  lesser  Ily- 
their  expulsion,  after  an  occupation  of  511  or  mettus,  denominated  Anhydrus,  "the  water- 
•25  years.  Bunsen,  who  makes  their  reign  the  less,"  by  the  ancients.  The  honey  of  Hymettus 
middle  of  the  8  periods  into  which  he  divides  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  inferior  only 
Egyptian  history,nxes  the  date  ofthe  same  event  to  that  of  Hybla;  and  the  excellence  of  its 
also  at  1548  B.  C,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  marble  is  a  favorite  theme  with  classic  authors. 
Hyksos  held  Egypt  under  48  kings  for  922  or  The  greater  Hymettus  is  now  called  Telo-Vuni; 
929  years.  The  native  king  who  finally  expelled  and  the  lesser,  Mavro-Vuni. 
them  he  considers  to  have  been  Tuthmosis  III.  HYOSCYAMUS.    See  IIenbaxk. 


Of  the  origin  and  race  of  the  Hyksos  we  have        HYPATIA,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Xeo- 
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astronomer,  under  whom  she  made  great  pro-  in  innocence  and  peace,  in  the  serrice  of  Apollo, 
grees  in  geometry.  She  repaired  to  Atitiens  near  delighted  hy  dances  and  mnsic  Hnmboldt  finds 
&e  close  of  the  4th  centnry,  and  studied  under  in  the  legend  "  the  first  views  of  a  natural  sd- 
Plntarch,  the  head  of  the  Athenian  school,  who  ence  which  explains  the  distrihntion  of  heat  and 
expounded  to  a  small  circle  of  disciples,  one  of  the  difference  of  climates  by  local  causes,  by 
whom  was  his  daughter  Asclepigenia,  the  Ghal-  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  proximity  of  the 
dean  oracles  and  the  secrets  of  theurgy.  On  sun,  and  the  action  of  a  moist  or  ^ine  prin- 
her  return  to  Alexandria,  her  talents,  beauty,  ciple.'*  The  supposed  locatign  of  the  Hyper- 
graceful  eloquence,  and  modes^  at  once  maae  boreans  changed  with  the  progress  of  geograph- 
her  an  object  of  admiration.  She  revived  the  leal  knowledge.  At  first  pla(^  in  the  north  at 
limguishing  Neo-Flatonic  school  of  Plotinus,  the  sources  of  the  Ister  (Danube^  they  were 
became  its  head,  and  expounded  her  doctrines  transferred  by  some  to  the  west  when  this  river 
before  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  auditory,  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  western  ex- 
Bynesius  of  Gyrene,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  ao-  tremity  of  Europe;  while  others  transferred 
knowledged  himself  her  disciple,  and  corre-  them  to  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  bovond 
sponded  witli  her,  addressing  his  letters  17;  the  mythical  Gryppes  and  Arimaspi,  who  them- 
^iXo<ro6^  But  both  as  a  pagan  and  as  a  philos-  selves  dwelt  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  latter 
opher  8Qe  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  hostility  view  at  length  prevailed ;  the  character  of  the 
of  Gyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Not  only  her  Hyperboreans  as  a  sacred  nation  was  lost  sight 
lecture  room  was  thronged,  but  she  was  con-  of;  and  their  name  became  only  a  geographical 
suited  by  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  expression  for  the  extreme  norUi. 
city,  among  others  by  the  prefect  Orestes,  who  HYPERn)£S,  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
was  at  constant  feud  with  the  bishop.  The  city  bom  probably  about  895  B.  G.,  died  in  i£gina  in 
was  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  parti^  and  it  was  822.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  of 
to  the  influence  of  Hypatia  that  Gyril  attributed  Isocrates  in  oratory,  began  his  career  as  an  ad- 
the  refusal  of  Orestes  to  come  to  a  reconciliation,  vocate,  and  was  an  associate  of  Demosthenes  as 
*'  Gertain  persons,  therefore, '*  says  the  ecclesias-  leader  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  In  858  he 
tical  historian  Socrates,  *^  of  fierce  and  over-hot  and  his  son  equipped  two  triremes  at  their  own 
mindfi^  who  were  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader,  expense  to  ioin  the  expedition  against  Enbosa. 
conspired  against  the  woman,  and  observed  her  He  displayed  an  equal  interest  in  the  patriotic 
returning  homo  from  some  place ;  and  having  cause  on  an  embassy  to  Bhodes  (846),  in  the  ex- 
pulled  her  out  of  her  chariot,  they  dragged  her  pedition  agmnst  Byzantium  (840),  as  ambassador 
to  the  church  named  Gtesareum,  where  they  with  Demosthenes  to  Thebes  after  the  capture 
stripped  her  and  murdered  her.  And  when  they  of  Elatea  by  Philip  (888),  and  after  the  battle 
had  torn  her  piecemeal,  they  carried  all  her  of  Ghaeronea,  when  he  proposed,  by  a  union  of 
members  to  a  place  called  Ginaron,  and  con-  the  citizens,  resident  aliens,  and  slaves,  t6  organise 
sumed  them  with  fire.  This  fact  brought  no  adesperate  resistance  to  Philip.  For  his  efforts 
small  disgrace  upon  Gyril  and  the  Alexandrian  on  the  last  occasion  he  was  prosecuted  in  an 
church."  Gyril  is  accused  by  Theodoret  of  sane-  indictment  for  illegal  proposition,  but  was  ao- 
tioning  thb  murder,  but  Gave  regards  it  as  in-  quitted.  Of  his  defence  tnere  remain  only  the 
credible,  though  only  on  the  ground  of  Gyril's  words :  "  The  Macedonian  army  darkened  my 
general  character.  Hypatia  was  the  author  of  vision ;  it  was  not  I  that  moved  the  decree,  but 
two  mathematical  treatises,  which  are  lost,  and  the  battle  of  Ghsdronea."  The  afi^r  of  Harpa- 
thore  remains  from  her  only  an  astronomical  Ins  (824)  for  the  first  time  broke  his  friendly 
table  inserted  in  the  manual  tables  of  Theon.  relations  with  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he 
She  is  the  heroine  of  one  of  Gharles  Kingsley's  appeared  as  public  prosecutor.  On  the  report 
historical  romances,  which  bears  her  name.  of  Alexander's  death  (828),  it  was  chiefly  by  his 

HYPERBOLA  (6r.  virf p0aXX«»,  to  transcend),  exertions  that  the  confederacy  was  formed  which 
one  of  the  conic  sections,  produced  when  the  brought  about  the  Lamian  war.  He  fled  after 
cutting  plane  makes  a  smaller  angle  with  the  the  battle  of  Grannon  to  .^Igina,  and  was  pur- 
axis  of  a  right  cone  than  is  made  by  the  side,  sued  and  put  to  death  b^  the  emissaries  of 
The  shadow  of  a  globe  on  a  flat  wall,  when  part  Antipater.  The  ancient  critics  agree  in  extolling 
of  the  globe  is  further  than  the  luminous  point  is  his  genius,  and  commend  him  for  almost  eveiy 
from  the  wall,  gives  a  hyperbola.  Hyperboloids  excellence  of  style.  Until  lately,  however,  only 
are  surfaces  generated  by  the  motion  of  hyper-  unimportant  ftragments  of  his  orations  were 
bolas.  known  to  have  been  preserved.    In  1847  A.  0. 

HYPERBOREANS,  a  legendary  race,  placed  Harris,  an  Englidi  resident  at  Alexandria,  por- 

by  the  Greeks  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  chased  at  Thebes  some  ftragments  of  papyrus 

north,  beyond  the  domain  of  Boreas  or  the  north  written  over  with  Greek,  which  were  parts  of 

wind.    They  were  unknown  to  Homer,  and  first  the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes 

appear  in  Hesiod  and  in  the  traditions  con-  on  the  charge  of  having  be^  bribed  by  Harpa- 

nected  with  the  temples  at  Delphi  and  Delos.  lus.    He  published  a  fiicsimile  of  them  in  1848. 

The  poets  and  geographers  conceived  of  them  as  They  were  edited  by  GhurchiU  Babington,  with 

a  pious  nation,  dwelling  in  perpetual  snn^ine,  an  introduction  and  commentair,  in  1850.    An- 

possessing  abundant  firuits,  abstaining  from  the  other  Englishman,  Jos^h  Arden,  procured  at 

flsah  erf  aaimah,  and  living  fiwr  ft  thoiiwmdyeagi  the  same  jdaoe  and  nearly  tiM  same  timeotiiar 
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fragments  of  papyroai  which  were  foand  to  con-  is  almost  always  dependent  on  pfdmonarj 

tain  a  krge  part  of  his  speech  for  Lyoopbron,  nation  and  obi^ction,  or  narrowing  of  the  oar- 

proseonted  tor  adnltery,  and  his  complete  or&-  diao  orifices  by  disease  of  the  yalvee,  giving  the 

tion  for  Enxenippus,  charged  with  making  a  organ  doable  work  to  do,  and  increasing  its  aotiT- 

false  report  of  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraos.    These  ity,  as  in  other  moscles.  (See  Hbabt,  DusAsn  or 

were  edited  by  Mr.  Babington  in  1853.    An-  thk.)    When  any  of  the  yolontary  mnsdee  are 

other  traveller,  Mr.  Stodart,  brought  from  Egypt  specially  exercised,  hypertrophy  is  observed  in 

in  1856  anoiher  collection  of  papyrus  fragments,  tnem,  as  in  the  arm  of  the  blacranith  or  the  legs 

among  which  were  a  larse  part  of  the  fhneral  ofa professional  dancer;  and  snch  hypertrofdiied 

oration  on  Leosthenes  and  the  Athenian  soldiers  muscles  generally  cause  an  increased  nutritioQ 

who  perished  ha  the  Lamion  war.    This  was  of  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  an 

publisncd  by  the  same  editor  in  1858.    These  enlargement  of  the  points  of  origin  and  inser* 

works  restore  Hyperides  to  his  place  among  the  tion.    There  are  certain  enlai^ments  of  ^anda, 

great  Attic  orators ;  and  though  his  style  does  in  which  their  proper  tissue  is  increased  without 

not  equal  that  of  Demosthenes  m  force,  dignity,  structural  change,  which  unite  physiological  h  j- 

and  careful  preparation,  its  deamess,  fluency,  pertrophy  with  pathological  tumors,  as  in  the 

and  eloquence  Justify  the  praises  of  the  ancients,  case  of  the  manmiary,  thyroid,  and  prostate 

His  orations  have  been  republished  in  Germany  glands.    Oertain  tumors  of  the  uterus  contain 

by  BOckh,  Eayser,  and  others,  and  in  Paris  in  only  an  excess  of  the  normal  muscular  and 

IKdot's  Bibliotheea  Oraea.    The  funeral  oration  fibrous  tissues  of  the  organ,  and  yet  cannot  be 

has  been  edited  byOebet  TLeyden,  1858).  regarded  as  examples  of  hypertrophy,  as  thegr 

HTFERTROPHY  (Gr.  vmp,  over,  and  Tpo<t>ij^  observe  no  regular  growth,  subserve  no  phyao* 

nourishmentX  an  excess  of  growth  of  a  part  logical  purpose,  and  constitute  a  podtiveaeform- 

without  degeneration  or  alteration  in  the  struo-  ity  and  disease ;  such  abnormal  growths  may 

ture ;  the  exact  oppoate  to  atrophy.    Hyper-  exist  upon  a  uterus  itself  hypertrophied  from 

trophy  may  depend  on  the  excess  of  the  mate-  increased  fiinctional  activity,  and  must  not  be 

rials  of  certain  tissues  in  the  blood ;  when  this  confounded  with  the  latter.     Bupemumerary 

fluid  contains  habitually  too  much  fat,  there  parts,  as  additional  fingers  and  toes  and  various 

may  be  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  adipose  outgrowths  developed  during  foetal  life,  most  in 

tissue ;  when  one  kidney  cannot  perform  its  like  manner  be  referred  to  local  hypertrophy 

functions,  the  other  increases  in  size  on  account  from  excess  of  formative  activity.    Dr.  Car- 

of  the  accumulation  of  its  special  materials  in  penter  sees  in  this  whole  series  of  abnormal 

the  blood ;  similar  hypertrophy  may  thus  be  productions  the  operation  of  a  similar  power ; 

induced  in  other  tissues,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  which  in  simple  hypertrophy  is  confined  to 

that  the  muscles  or  nerves  increase  in  bulk  from  increasing  the  size  of  an  organ  by  the  develop- 

the  mere  excess  of  their  formative  materials,  ment  of  new  tissue  according  to  the  morpho- 

Though  an  increased  supply  of  blood  is  generally  logical  type  of  the  part,  in  the  formation  of  so- 

rather  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  exces-  pemnmerary  tissues  also  imparts  to  them  an 

sive  nutrition  in  a  part,  hypertrophy  may  arise  mdependent  existence ;  on  the  other  hand,  while 

from  a  mere  increased  circulation ;  this  must  be  in  ordinary  hypertrophy  the  tissues  in  excess 

distinguished  from  the  augmented  bulk  of  long  are  incorporated  into  the  affected  organ,  in  the 

congested  parts,  in  which  there  is  not  normal  structure  of  a  tumor  the  perfectly  formed  and 

hypertrophy,  but  an  addition  of  altered  and  independently  growing  tissues  constitute  a  mass 

inferior  tissue.    Hypertrophy  is  in  most  cases  whose  shape  is  determined  more  by  surround- 

dependent  on  a  preternatural  formative  capacity  ing  conditions  than  by  any  tendency  of  their 

in  the  part,  sometimes  congenital  (as  in  the  al>-  own — the  formative  power  undirected  by  the 

normal  growths  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  even  normal   morphological    nisus.     In    malignant 

entire  limbs),  but  generally  acquired.  The  most  growtlis,  the  development  of  tissue  stops  short 

striking  instances  of  acquired  nutritive  activity  of  the  limit  by  which  formative  power  produces 

are  seen  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body,  and  their  vital 

oonsequent  upon  the  excessive  exercise  of  their  endowments  are  not  sufficient  to  resist  tlie  ten* 

ftmctional  powers.    Excessive  use  of  the  brain  dencvto  degeneration. 

in  young  persons  ofprecocious  intellect  increases        HYPOCHONDRIA   (Gr.  wro,  under,  and 

its  ffrowtn  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  x^P^y   cartilage),  a  disease  generally  classed 

andfrom  the  consequent  pressure  upon  the  vessels  amon  g  neuroses,  characterized  by  derangement 

may  arise  inactivity,  imbecility,  and  even  coma,  of  various  organic  functions,  and  ncconipanied 

Muscular  hypertrophy  is  most  often  seen  in  by  an  habitual  sadness,  often  bordering  on  de- 

the  invoruntary  muscles,  whose  action  is  in  some  spair,  and  a  disposition  to  exnggorate  every  tri- 

way  impeded ;  thus  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  fling  symptom  into  a  sign  of  dangt^rons  malady, 

•tone  in  the  bladder,  obstructing  the  exit  of  the  It  constitutes  the  "  spleen^^  of  the  English,  and  is 

urine  and  calling  for  extra  exertion  to  expel  it,  in  common  language  abbreviated  into  *'  hjpo.^* 

canses  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  It  occurs  princTpdly  in  persons  of  molanchdio 

bladder ;  so  it  happens  with  the  gall  bladder  temperament,  and  in  those  whose  moral  and 

when  its  ducts  are  stopped  by  calculi,  and  with  intellectual   faculties  have  received  high  and 

the  intestines  when  a  stricture  exists  in  any  por-  unnatural  development ;  it  is  said  to  be  common 

tioo.   HypertrophyoftheTentriolesctftheneart  in  proportion  to  the  devatlon  of  the  homan 
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mind  and  to  the  progress  of  civilization ;  it  is  is  a  cerebral  neurosis,  a  kind  of  melancholy,  as 
never  seen  in  barbarous  and  uncultivated  na-  proved  by  the  constancy  of  the  cerebral  symp- 
tioDS,  and  is  rare  among  the  working  classes,  tomsand  the  efficacy  of  moral  metliods  of  treat- 
Hen  of  letters,  overtasked  stndeots  and  men  of  ment.  Some  modify  the  latter  opinion  by  trac- 
business,  and  those  whose  naturally  delicate  ingittoadisturbanceof  the  intellectual  powers, 
constitutions  and  ardent  imaginative  minds  have  which  acts  upon  and  impedes  the  functions  of 
been  abnormally  stimulated,  are  the  most  fre-  all  the  organs  by  concentrating  the  whole  ner- 
qnent  subjects  of  hypochondria;  but  it  may  arise  vous  energy  in  turn  upon  each  system,  organic 
at  any  age  and  in  the  strongest  persons  after  lesions  following  upon  the  neurosis  and  displav- 
profound  grief  or  other  moral  emotion,  whether  ing  the  morbid  symptoms  peculiar  to  each.  As 
of  love,  hope,  jealousy,  or  fear,  debilitating  ex-  a  general  rule  the  disease  is  of  far  less  moment 
cesses  of  any  kind,  the  suppression  of  any  habit-  than  the  formidable  array  of  symptoms,  the 
nal  discharge,  a  sudden  diange  of  habits  of  life,  complaints  of  the  patient,  and  the  expression  of 
or  unceasing  devotion  to  any  philanthropic,  suffering  would  indicate;  sometimes  deceitftd, 
political,  or  inteUeotual  pursuit.  The  symptoms  and  their  feelings  misinterpreted  both  by  them- 
are  as  various  as  its  causes  and  the  constitutions  selves  and  the  physician,  irritable,  suspicious, 
of  men ;  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  body  which  and  versatile,  hypochondriacs  are  exceedingly 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  the  hypochondriac's  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  patients.  Chil- 
complaint ;  the  senses  are  ordinarily  verv  acute,  dren  of  hypochondriac  parents,  if  they  show  any 
and  the  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  signs  of  uncommon  nervous  susceptibility,  should 
are  pretematurally  excitable,  and  the  sources  of  be  educated  in  a  manner  calcidated  to  diminish 
great  real  or  imaginary  suffering  fh)m  the  the  preponderance  of  the  nervous  element,  and 
slightest  causes;  there  is  almost  always  diges-  to  increase  the  physical  strength,  as  by  avoiding 
live  disturbance,  which  enters  largely  into  the  excess  of  study  and  all  excitement,  cultivating 
explanation  of  the  causes ;  without  fever  or  the  generous  sentiments,  and  by  gymnastic  ex- 
local  lesion,  the  sensibility  is  exalted,  with  flat-  ercises;  in  this  way  the  ranks  of  hypochondriacs 
nlence,  nausea,  spasms,  palpitations,  illusions  would  be  much  lessened.  Attention  to  the 
of  the  senses,  aches  and  pains  simulating  most  causes,  when  these  can  be  ascertained,  and  their 
diseases,  fear  of  trifling  dangers,  exaggeration  removal  as  far  as  possible,  the  observance  of 
of  all  the  moral  sentiments,  extreme  instability  hygienic  rules  adapted  to  circumstances  and 
<^  conduct,  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  health,  constitutions,  avoidance  of  excess  in  eating  and 
The  head  is  full  of  painful  sensations,  as  fugitive  drinking,  and  perhaps  an  occasional  laxative  or 
as  passing  clouds,  agonizing  at  one  moment  and  a  tonic  course,  are  perhaps  all  that  can  be  done 
forgotten  the  next ;  sleep  is  disturbed  and  nnre-  in  the  way  of  treatment.  But  in  order  to  be  of 
freshing,  and  the  waking  hours  rendered  miser-  any  benefit  to  his  patient,  the  physician  must 
able  by  imaginary  troubles.  Expressing  complete  secure  his  confidence,  and  accustom  him  to  the 
disgust  with  life,  the  sufferers  yet  run  to  the  phy-  belief  that  his  affection  is  understood,  his  feel- 
aioian  with  an  account  of  every  fugitive  pain,  ings  appreciated,  his  sufferings  commiserated, 
wid  consider  themselves  neglected  if  not  listened  and  his  complaints  attentively  listened  to ;  hav- 
to,  and  insulted  if  tiieir  ailments  be  called  ima-  ing  inspired  this  confidence,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
ginary.  Both  sexes  suffer  from  hypochondria,  leaid  even  the  most  confirmed  hypochondriac  to 
and  the  female  specially  in  the  reproductive  change  his  stereotyped  way  of  regarding  men 
system.  Though  m  the  beginning  the  disorder  and  things,  to  interest  him  in  new  enterprises 
may  have  been  wholly  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  modes  of  thought,  and  by  judicious  manage- 
and  that  only  of  a  functional  and  curable  ment  toput  him  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  health 
character,  by  constant  and  morbid  attention  to  by  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings  and 
these  and  other  fancied  ailments  real  and  or-  common  sense.  Persons  of  strong  nerves  and 
canic  disease  may  be  produced,  and  a  return  to  in  robust  health  are  apt  to  laugh  at  the  poor 
Lealth  be  impossible.  It  is  generally  dow  in  hypochondriac  and  to  make  light  of  his  supposed 
coming  on  and  of  long  duration,  and  is  not  in-  imaginary  pains ;  but  this  is  not  only  unjust  and 
compatible  with  long  life ;  if  the  digestion  be  aggravating,  but  displays  an  ignorance  of  the 
tolerably  good,  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  as  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  man,  and  an 
aach  persons  are  apt  to  observe  most  rigidly  the  insensibility  to  real  and  often  acute  suffering, 
ordinary  rules  of  hy^ene ;  in  some  impression-  HYP0SULPHATE8  and  Htposulphitks, 
able  but  resolute  natures,  it  degenerates  into  a  compounds,  the  one  of  hyposulphuric,  and  the 
aetUed  melancholy,  which  a  slight  cause  may  other  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  with  bases.  Of 
convert  into  temporary  insanity  and  suicidal  these  salts  the  only  one  of  much  interest  is  the 
mania.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  special  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  possesses  the  prop- 
organic  lesions,  though  in  severe  and  fatal  cases  erty  of  readily  dissolving  the  chloride,  bromide, 
there  have  been  found  various  alterations  of  the  and  iodide  of  silver.  It  has  been  of  groat  ser- 
digestive,  circulating,  and  nervous  systems,  vice  in  the  preparation  of  daguerreotypes  and 
There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  photographs,  being  used  to  dissolve  the  sensitive 
seat  of  hypochondria;  one  is  tiiat  it  is  an  irrita-  salt  of  silver  which  remains  unchanged  after  its 
tion  of  the  nervous  system  which  presides  over  exposure  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  camera. 
the  digestive  organs,  with  or  without  gastro-  In  chemical  analysis  also  it  is  employed  to  dis- 
intflilanal  inflan^iation ;  and  the  other  that  it  tlDgniah  between  the  earths  strontia  and  baryta, 
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predpitating  the  latter  from  its  soliitioiis,  bnt  tinot  me^atherimn ;  it  lives  among  rooka^  and 

not  the  former.    It  has  moreover  been  adopted  is   sometunes  ealled   rock  rabbit   and   Cspe 

as  a  medicine,  and  been  foond  beneficial  in  en-  badger^    The   Syrian    hjrax   (ff,    3jfriaeM§j 

taneoas  affections,  visoeral  obstmcdons,  and  in  Schrebt)  is  abont  11  inches  long  and  10  inches 

disease  of  Uie  stomach  attended  with  yeastv  high ;  tiie  npper  parts  are  brownish  gntf,  the 

vomiting.    The  salt  is  prepared  as  follows.    A  sides  jellowiui,  and  the  lower  parts  white.  Us 

pound  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  finely  pnlver-  movements  are  qnick,  and  its  habits  much  Wn 

ized,ismixed*with5  oances  of  flowers  of  snl-  those  of  rodents;  it  delights  in  heat,  in  cold 

phnr,  and  the  mixtore  is  slowly  heated  until  the  weather  rolling  itself  up;  it  searches  for  narrow 

sulphur  melts.    By  constant  stirring  exposed  to  openings  in  which  to  hide  itseli^  as  its  soft  feet 

the  air  tlie  sulphuret  of  sodium,  which  flrst  are  not  adapted  for  digging  burrows  like  many 

forms,  is  converted  into  sulphite  of  soda.    This  rodents ;  its  sense  of  smell  is  acute,  and  by  it 

is  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered.  The  hot  solu-  the  food,  which  is  whoUy  vegetable,  is  obtained; 

tion,  concentrated  by  boiling,  is  then  saturated  it  is  of  mild  dispomtion,  witib  little  intelligence 

with  sulphur,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  de-  and  little  fear.     It  is  found  in  Syria  on  the 

posits  large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  the  mountains  near  the  Red  sea,  and  in  £thio{^ 

nyposulphite  of  soda,  of  composition  represent-  and  Abyssinia  in  caverns  in  the  roclcs,  donna 

ed  by  the  formual  NaO,  8)Os4^5HO.    These  being  seen  at  a  time  warming  themselves  in 

are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.    By  the  sun.    This  animaL  the  aS>hoh>  of  Bmoei 

carefaUy  heating,  the  whole  of  the  water  may  according  to  him  is  called  in  Arabia  sind  Syria 

be  driven  off  without  decompoang  the  salt,  but  Israel's  &eep,  and  is  the  $hafan  of  the  He> 

more  heat  than  is  required  for  this  converts  it  brewSb  generally  translated  rabbit  or  cony.   The 

into  a  sulphate  and  sulphuret.  Cape  hyrax  (ff.  (Japensu^  PalL)  is  about  the 

HYPOTH£OATION  (6r.  Wo,  in  or  under,  size  of  the  rabbit  but  with  shorter  legs,  more 

and  ^lyici;,  a  chest),  a  word  which  in  the  Roman  clumsy  form,  thick  head,  and  obtuse  muz^; 

civil  ]aw,  from  which  it  is  taken,  signifies  more  the  ooIcmt  is  uniform  grayish  brown,  darkest 

nearly  what  we  understand  by  mortgage  than  along  the  back ;  it  lives  in  the  rocky  r^ons  ti 

by  pledge,  for  which  they  had  a  separate  word,  the  south  of  Africa;  its  flesh  is  delicate  and 

pigntu;  but  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  savory.     Other  species  are  described  in  the 

either.    It  was  generally  used  whenever  the  woods  of  AfKca. 

title  to  property  was  transferred  by  the  owner  HTROANIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Aria, 

to  his  creditor,  by  way  of  security  for  the  debt,  bounded  N.  bv  the  Caspian  sea,  £.  by  the  river 

but  without  that  delivery  of  actual  possession  Oxus,  S.  by  the  Sariphian  mountains,  and  W. 

which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  pledge.    In  bv  Mt.  Coronus  and  the  river  Charindas.    The 

English  and  American  law,  the  word  is  most  plain  portion  of  Hyrcania  was  fertile,  while  its 

frequently  used  in  the  law  of  shipping.  mountains  swarmed  with  bees.    Xenophon  says 

IIYRAX,  a  small  pachyderm,  coming  near-  the  inhabitants  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians. 

est  to  the  rhinoceros  family,  bnt  looking  much  A  considerable  body  of  them  served  in  the  ar- 

liko  a  diminutive  hare,  and  in  some  respects  my  of  the  last  Darius.    They  wore  nomads  like 

seeming  to  form  one  of  the  connecting  links  the  surrounding  tribes,  growing  no  com,  and 

with  the  rodents,  constituting  the  family ^mnt/7i-  having  no  fixed  habitations.    The  modern  prov- 

gia  of  Illiger.    The  old  naturalists  had  always  ince  of  Mazanderan  includes  a  considerable  por- 

placed  it  among  the  rodents,  but  Cuvier  from  tion  of  Hyrcania. 

Its  anatomical  structure  ranked  it  with  the  HYR0ANU8,  Joannes,  a  Jewish  high  priest, 
pachyderms,  of  which  Mr.  Swainson  calls  it  died  in  106  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Simon  Mao- 
the  glireform  type.  The  number  of  ribs  is  21  cab»us,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  high  priest- 
pairs,  greater  by  6  than  in  any  rodent,  of  which  7  hood  as  one  of  the  Asmonean  rulers  of  «iud»a, 
are  true ;  the  sternum  consists  of  6  pieces ;  there  135  B.  C.  In  the  1st  year  of  his  reign  Antiochus 
are  no  clavicles;  the  suborbital  foramen  is  small ;  Sidetes  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  obliged  the  in- 
the  dental  formula  is :  incisors  J ;  canines  none ;  habitants  to  dismantle  its  fortifications  and  pay 
molars  ^:|  or  J:J,  with  distinct  roots;  the  ex-  a  tribute;  but  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
tinct  pachyderm  toxodon  has  long  and  curved  Antiochus  in  130,  Hyrcanus  reestablished  his 
molars,  without  roots,  and  incisors  with  arched  independence  and  extended  his  dominion.  He 
sockets,  forming  another  link  in  the  chain  of  razed  the  city  of  Samaria,  took  several  other 
rodent  affinities  in  this  order.  The  toes  are  4  cities  from  the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  not  only 
before  nnd  3  l>ehind,  as  in  the  tapir;  the  hoofs  conquered  the  Idumroans,  but  compelled  them  to 
are  small  and  flat,  but  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  submit  to  ^e  Mosaic  ritual.  Ho  also  formed 
foot  has  a  curved  claw.  The  genus  hyrax  (Her-  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  In  the  latter 
mann)  is  the  only  one  in  the  family,  and  con-  part  of  his  reign  he  abandoned  the  sect  of  the 
tains  4  or  5  species.  The  body  is  covered  with  rharisees  for  that  of  the  Sadduceos.  He  was 
shorty  thick  fur,  with  a  few  long  brisUes  scat-  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristobulus,  who  took  the 
tered  among  the  shorter  hair,  and  others  around  title  of  king  of  Judoja. — llYBCAxrs  II.,  high 
the  nostrils  and  orbits ;  a  tubercle  in  the  pUce  priest  and  king  of  Judiea,  born  about  109,  be- 
of  the  tail.  The  common  name  of  the  species  is  Leaded  in  29  B.  C.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
daman ;  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Alexander  Janmnus  and  his  wife  Alexandra. 
the  rhinooeroa  as  the  existing  alotha  to  the  ex-  On  his  mother'a  death  (71)  he  iRiooeeded  to  tha 
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kingdom,  bat  Uie  power  was  soon  wrested  from  symptoms  predominate,  varying  in  diaracter 

Lim  by  his  brother  Aristobohifl.    When  Pompey  and  intensity  aooording  to  the  temperament  of 

made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  in  68,  he  re-  the  individual,  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and 

instated  Hyrcanus  in  the  government  as  a  trib-  the  persistence  of  Uie  disease ;  in  the  beginning 

ntary  prince.   Dissensions  again  deprived  him  of  it  generally  manifests  itself  by  an  exaggeration 

Sower,  but  when  G»sar  reconstructed  the  state  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  emotional  excitement, 
e  was  once  more  restored  as  high  priest^  Antipa-  such  as  smiles  and  tears,  irrepresnble  laughter 
ter  having  the  temporal  authority  as  procurator,  and  convulsive  sobs^  brought  on  by  trifling 
Herod,  the  younger  son  of  Antipater,  succeeded  causes ;  the  nervous  excitability  increases,  untu 
his  father  as  procurator,  and  betrothed  himself  violent  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  or  tetanic 
to  Harianme,  the  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus.  character  arise  from  dight  stimuli,  with  coma, 
In  a  new  attack  by  Antigonus,  the  only  surviv-  opisthotonos,  trismus,  paralysis,  cramps,  ending 
ing  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  aided  by  the  often  in  monomania  or  moral  insanity.  The 
Parthians,  Hyrcanus  was  taken  prisoner ;  his  paroxysms  are  sometimes  of  frightful  intensity, 
ears  were  cut  off  to  render  him  incapable  of  requiring  the  strength  of  several  persons  to 
holding  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  he  was  restrain  a  delicate  romale  and  prevent  self-in- 
banished  to  Babylon,  where  the  Parthian  mon-  jury ;  after  an  attadc  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
arch and  oriental  Jews  treated  him  with  dis-  hausted  and  almost  insensible,  and  in  a  state  of 
tinction.  After  some  years  he  returned  to  Jem-  double  consciousness,  or  much  agitated,  laughing 
salem,  where  Herod  had  now  established  himself  or  crying  at  the  strangest  fancies ;  at  times  tiie 
in  the  sovereignty,  and  had  married  Mariamne.  person  falls  insensible,  breathing  at  long  inter- 
Becoming  jeaious  of  his  claims  to  the  throne,  vals,  recovering  with  a  sense  of  £itigue  and 
Herod  cMised  him  to  be  put  to  death.  coldness,  or  wiUi  involuntary  emission  of  limpid 
HYRTL,  JosxpH,  an  Austrian  physician,  bom  urine.  In  cases  where  the  nervous  symptoms 
in  Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  in  1811.  He  studied  at  are  less  prominent,  there  are  pain  and  a  sense 
the  university  of  Vienna,  and  became  professor  of  heat  and  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
of  anatomy  in  Prague  in  1837.  Since  1845  he  constriction  of  tiie  throat  with  difficulty  and 
has  offidated  in  the  same  capacity  in  Yienna.  increased  desire  of  swallowing,  a  feeling  as  if  a 
He  is  distingmshed  for  his  labors  in  comparative  ball  were  rolling  from  the  abdomen  up  to  the 
anatomy,  his  investigations  on  the  organ  of  epigastrium  and  throat  with  a  sensation  of  pres- 
hearing,  and  the  invention  of  various  anatomical  sure  and  suffocation,  flatulence  and  tympanitic 
instraments.  His  Lehrbueh  der  AnatamU  de$  distention,  hurried  respiration,  palpitations,  oc- 
Mtnsehen  passed  through  4  editions  from  1847  casional  cramps,  and  great  depression  or  exalta- 
to  1855,  was  translated  into  5  different  Ian-  tion  of  spirits.  An  attack  of  hysteria  UMially 
^ages,  and  is  now  one  of  the  standard  works  lasts  several  hours,  the  violent  symptoms  re- 
m  <dl  Overman  universities.  cnrring  every  few  minutes,  with  intervals  of 
HYSSOP  (hynapui  offieinalii^  linn.),  a  per-  partial  rest ;  after  the  paroxysm  has  ceased,  tol- 
ennial  aromatic  plant,  of  the  natural  order  erable  health  may  be  enjoyed  for  some  time, 
lo^iatoi,  a  native  ofEurope,  and  cultivated  there  though  the  nervous  excitability  persists;  in 
and  in  the  United  States  in  gardens.  Its  casesof  long  duration,  the  intdlect  and  memory 
flowers,  violet-colored  or  blue,  and  its  leaves,  become  enfeebled,  the  strength  fails,  and  hypo- 
are  used  in  medicine,  though  but  littie  by  reg-  chondria  and  various  chronic  irritations  of  the 
ular  practitioners.  It  is  a  warm  and  gentle  vital  organs  supervene.  Hysteria  is  very  irreg- 
stimulant,  promotes  expectoration  of  the  mucus,  ular  in  its  march;  it  is  the  most  Protean  dT 
and  is  used  in  chronic  catarrhs,  especially  by  old  diseases,  simulating  almost  every  morbid  con- 
pe(»le.  The  hyssop  of  Scripture  is  supposed  dition ;  its  duration  is  variable,  sometimes  ter- 
Dv  I>r.  Boyle,  after  investigating  the  opinions  minating  in  health  after  a  few  attacks  without 
of  various  writers,  to  be  the  caper  tree,  eapparu  medical  treatment,  and  at  others  lasting  a  life- 
sptTioM  (Linn.),  a  tree  tiiat  abounds  in  the  south  time  in  ^ite  of  the  best  directed  efforts  to 
of  Europe,  in  lower  E^rpt,  and  in  Syria.  arrest  it ;  its  most  dangerous  consequences  are 
HYSTEBIA  (Gr.  wrrtpoy  the  womb),  a  dis-  convulsions,  spasmodic  contractions,  partial 
ease  characterized  by  great  excitability  of  the  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  tendency  to  insanity, 
nervous  system,  especi^y  of  tiie  sensory  The  predieposing  causes  of  hysteria  are  the 
ganglia,  without  necessary  stractural  lesion,  female  sex  and  a  hereditary  or  acquired  nervous 
and  manifested  by  disordered  states  of  the  irritability ;  the  exciting  causes  are  vivid  moral 
emotional  nature,  with  loss  of  the  power  of  con-  emotions,  any  thing  which  excites  the  imagina- 
troUing  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  spas-  tion  especiaUy,  disappointed  love,  iealousy,  and 
modic  symptoms,  and  occasionally  by  perver-  various  excesses  of  body  or  mind ;  it  is  often 
aion  or  suspension  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  brought  on  by  the  mere  force  of  imitation ; 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  is  some  irr^rnlar  action  of  the  sexual  functions 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  originating  in  some  is  found  in  almost  all,  if  not  in  all  cases  between 
disturbance  of  the  uterine  functions;  but,  though  the  ages  of  15  and  50.  There  has  been  great 
by  far  the  most  common  in  females,  and  gener-  dfVersity  of  opinion  on  the  nature  and  seat  ot 
aUy  connected  with  disorder  in  the  generative  the  disease ;  it  has  been  located  in  the  uterus, 
qrstem,  it  may  also  occur  in  males ;  a  common  in  the  brain,  in  the  soinal  cord,  and  in  the 
name  for  it  is  *'  the  vapors."    The  iierTOQ|  atomaoh  and  other  abaominal  organs.    What- 
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ever  be  its  origin,  a  disordered  state  of  the  emo-  be  belieyes  a  goaty  diathesis  is  one  of  the 

tional  nature  is  an  essential  character  of  hjs-  frequent  sources  of  this  imperfect  nutrition.-- 

teria,  and  the  control  of  the  feelings  rather  than  The  principles  of  treatment  are  threefold :  1,  to 

of  moscolar  action  is  lessened  or  lost ;  it  is  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  by 

partly  a  disease  of  the  mind,  from  improper  bringing  the  blood  up  to  its  healthy  standara 

education  or  self-abandonment  to  the  power  of  by  strengthening  diet,  hygienic  means,  and  the 

the  emotions.    The  habitual  indulgence  of  feel-  Judicious  employment  of  tonics ;  2,  to  remove 

ing^  of  a  painful  character  or  of  sexual  tendency  all  irregularities  in  the  menstrual  or  other  fhno- 

affects  Uie  nutrition  of  the  nervous  and  genital  tions,  when  they  are  evident  exciting  causes; 

systems,  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  phenomena  8,  to  abt  upon  the  mind,  by  leading  the  patient 

(»  this  affection.    Though  hysteria  may  simu«  to  repress  the  first  emotional  excitement  by  the 

late  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  chorea,  force  of  the  will,  and  to  direct  the  attention  to 

hydrophobia,  and  other  nervous  diseases  pre-  a  different  dass  of  objects,  substituting  a  pleea- 

sented  to  its  imitative  disposition,  it  is  depen-  ant  for  a  disagreeable  train  of  thou^L    The 

dent  on  a  state  of  much  less  abnormal  charao-  attack  itself  requires  that  the  patient  should  be 

ter;  there  is  generally  no  structural  lesion,  nor  kept  from  injuring  herself^  ana  the  removal  of 

any  serious  disturbance  of  the  nutritive  funo-  all  oonstrioting  garments,  fresh  air,  sprinkling 

tions,  as  is  evident  from  the  long  duration  of  with  cold  water,  inspiration  of  ammonia  or 

the  ^Usease,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  dif-  other  strong  or  disagreeble  odors,  irritating  the 

ferent  forms  pass  into  each  other  or  disappear  nostrils  by  a  feather,  and  other  similar  domestio 

entirely ;  the  strangeness  of  these  combinations  remedies.    To  prevent  a  return,  tranquiDitr  of 

and  sudden  changes  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  mind  and  habits  of  self-control  are  the  bCHrt 

hysteria  from  the  more  grave  diseases  which  it  remedies ;  any  disappointment,  whether  in  love, 

imitates.    According  to  Carpenter,  this  exoita-  business,  or  other  affairs  of  life,  should  if  poe- 

bility  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  only  an  sible  be  removed  by  the  realization  of  the 

exaggeration  of  that  characteristic  of  the  female  hopes ;  if  marriage  be  unadvisable,  the  tendency 

sex,  is  caused  by  some  defect  of  nutrition,  the  to  nysterio  attacks  will  often  be  removed  by  the 

particular  phenomena  arising  either  from  some  change  of  air,  scene,  and  habits  resulting  from 

morbid  oondition  of  the  blood  acting  upon  the  a  distant  Journey ;  and  a  similar  course  is  useful 

nervous  centre  most  susceptible  to  its  influ-  to  distract  the  attention  from  other  consoming 

ence,  or  from  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves ;  cares  and  passions. 
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I  the  9th  letter  of  the  Latin  and  of  most  other  in  many  words  of  all  lanffuages,  of  what  is  lit- 

^  European  alphabets,  is  derived  from  the  tie,  thin,  slun,  swift,  shrill,  light,  flitting ;   this 

10th  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  &c.,  where  it  is  named  property  is  mentioned  by  Plato.    It  is  uttered 

Jod  (hand),  and  considered  as  a  consonant.    As  through  a  broad  but  very  thin  interstice,  which 

such  it  is  the  18th  Jaman  (right  hand)  in  the  the  tongue  leaves  between  itself  and  the  hard 

Ethiopian  syllabary ;  being  attached,  when  a  palate,  by  being  closely  raised  toward  it  and 

vowel,  by  a  diacritic  mark,  to  each  consonant  pressed  against  the  molar  teeth ;    while  the 

A  dot  nnder  other  consonants  denotes  its  vo-  larynx  is  raised  higher  than  in  tho  formation 

cality  in  the  Hebrew ;  other  marks  betoken  of  any  other  vocal.    Hence  it  is  considered  as  a 

the  same  in  other  Semitic  languages.    It  is  the  palatal  by  John  Wallia,  and  as  a  dental  by  d 

11th  letter  in  Armenian,  tiie  28th  and  last  in  Amman.    As  interchanging  with  the  gutturals 

Arabic,  and  the  82d  and  last  in  Persian  and  (as  in  the  French  lait  from  lact-e),  it  is  virtually 

Turkish.    The  Greek  Iwra  is  the  9th  letter,  but  a  guttural  vowel.  In  the  Altai-Uralio  languagee 

10th  numeral  sign,  and  is  sometimes  subscribed  ♦  is  the  neutral  of  their  vocal  harmony,  between 

to  8  vowels,  thus,  a  ji  y.    There  are  many  ways  the  heavy  a,  o,  t/,  and  the  light  e,  e>,  tX.    (See 

of  representing  the  sound  of  this  letter  in  the  Finnish  and  Hunoaeian  I^nouagks.)     The 

Devanagari,  viz, :  two  letters  when  vocal,  one  Copts  pronounce  their  H  and  I  alike,  the  former 

when  consonant,  two  diacritic  lines  when  at-  long,   the  latter  short.    Modem  Greeks  pro- 

tached  to  other  consonants,  &c. ;   also  letters  nounce  7,  €«,  01,  v,  and  vi  like  i;  whereas  tiie 

and  diacritic  marks  of  this  sound  when  modified  ancients  made  at,  # c,  01,  and  vi  diphthongal, 

bv  r  and  Ir  in  the  peculiar  vowels  ri,  Iri,    In  giving  to  tho  v  a  sound  like  that  of  the  German 

hleroglynhic  inscriptions  it  was  represented  by  il,  and  to  the  17  that  of  German  d.— The  Ro- 

two  strokes.     The  dot  which  we  place  over  our  mans  used  I  both  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  con- 

♦  dates  from  the  14th  century;  in  French  the  sonant;  since  they,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians, 

proverb  mettrt  Irs  paint*  tur  Us  i  is  expressive  Hebrews,  and  Greeks,  knew  no  such  sounds  as 

of  trifling  precision.    The  sound  of  tins  letftr  the  French  and  English  give  to  their  J  (^A  and 
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au$  or  ai$  (thoa  sayest),  ^.,  donnded  as  if  TT,fait^fact^ToHug,feito;rolfhi(LAtrex^lex\ 

written  mayor  and  ayis;  out  of  the  last  named  loyal  (legalis)^  &c, — ^In  abbreyiations,  I  stands 

word  we  nave  formed  oar  two   affirmative  for  invicttts  in^  ir^eri^  Julius^  luniuSy  &g,  ;  1. 0. 

adverbs  aye  and  yes,  hj  splitting  it  in  twain,  for  iurU  conmltus,  &a    Daring  the  lethargy 

lehovahy  ludcBo,  laeoh,  Ac,  nttered  as  now  of  literature  I  was  nsed  to  denote  100.    Among 

written  with  the  modem  J,  are  anachronisms,  the  Romans  it  denoted  1 ;  when  placed  after 

— ^The  Italian  langaage  is  mach  impaired  in  its  other  nnmerids  it  was   to  be  added ;  when 

beaoty  by  the  fre^nency  of  I  in  its  grammatic  placed  before,  to  be  subtracted ;  ^ns :  YI  =  6 ; 

formations ;  its  J  is  either  a  consonant  I  or  a  Ix  =  9 ;  though  sometimes  it  was  a  factor  in 

lon^  vowel  representative  of  doable  I;  thus  in  the  latter  case,  thus :  IIO  =  2  X  100  =  200.  On 

jert,  yesterday ;  ajutOy  help ;  eonsorzj,  plural  for  French  coins  it  denotes  Limoges  as  the  place  of 

coTuorzii.    In  Spanish  the  sound  of  I  is  repre-  coinage. — In  music,  I  is  the  name  of  the  9th 

sented  by  Y ;    for  instance,  in  yerba,  herb ;  tie  on  the  neck  of  the  lute,  and  of  various  old 

YriarU,  &c.  In  French  there  are  spurious  diph-  musical  instruments.     Kimberger,  Fasch,  and 

thongs  formed  with  I :  /ai,  I  have ;  /at>«,  peine,  other  organists,  denoted  by  it  a  by-tone  between 

&c.,  with  a  nasal  twan^  in  gain,  sein,  &c.    In  a  sbarpand  h  flat. 

the  genuine  diphthong  ot  in  roi,  moi,  &c.,  both  lAMBLICHUS,  a  Keo-PIatonic  philosopher, 

vowels  are .  changed  in  sound,  thus,  roua  or  bom  in  Chalcis,  Coele-Syria,  flourished  in  the 

roOdy  moua.     I  is  nasal  in    syllables  ending  first  half  of  the  4th  century  A.  D.    He  was  a 

with  n  or  i7»,  as  2a  fin,  impStueux,  &o.    As  pupil  of  Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  after  the 

a  consonant  the  sound  of  I  is  written  with  y,  death  of  the  latter  became  the  head  of  the 

equivaileut  to  double  i,  as  in  payer,  nay  er,es8uyer,  school  in  Syria,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 

&c.    The  Germans  use  J  as  a  consonant,  as  in  his  pupils  and  contemporaries  that  thev  styled 

Jude,ja  (pronounced  yoodZ,  ya);  and  they  now  him  tne  '^most  divine  teacher ''  and  declared 

employ  I  as  part  of  the  old  diphthong  ey,  thus:  him  the  equal  even  of  Plato.    Little  is  known 

hei,  aei,  &o,,  formerly  written  ley,  sey.     In  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an  excursion 

English,  the  Italian  sound  of  I,  that  heard  in  ma»  annually  to  the  hot  springs  of  Gadara,  and  that 

vine,  is  written  in  14  ways  (both  short  and  long),  miraculous  acts  were  ascribed  to  him,  which. 

Words    ending    originally  in   age  (collection)  whether  invented  by  his  admiring  disciples  or 

are  now  written  in  idge,  as  porridge,  &c.    The  pretended  to  by  himself,  reveal  the  tendency  of 

diphthong  in  mine  (Germ,  mein)  is  taken  for  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  this  time  to  combine 

the  long  sound  of  I,  and  its  genuine  long  sound  the  thaumaturgus  with  the  philosopher.    He 

is  transferred  to  £,  as  in  mete.    The  consonant  had  thoroughly  studied  the  systems  of  Plato 

I  Ls  written  with  Y  in  English,  thus :  yes,  Ger-  and  Pythagoras,  and  the  theology  and  philoso- 

man  ja  ;  yacht,  yellow,  &o.     The  English  die-  pby  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  and  his 

tionaries  and  the  French  *^  Encyclopaedia''  of  the  speculations,  even  more  than  those  of  Plotinus 

18th  century,  those  of  Ersch  and  Gmber,  of  and  Porphyry,  present  a  confusion  of  Hellenic 

Pierer,  &c.,  and  many  other   lexicons,  class  and  oriental  ideas.    Of  his  numerous  writings 

words  in  I  and  J  together ;  but  this  is  logical  there  remain  only  6  books  of  his  work  on  the 

only  when  both  represent  the  same  sound,  and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  a  treatise  on  the  Egyp- 

not  when  the  latter  is  the  sign  of  a  hissing  tian  mysteries,  the  authorship  of  which  has 

simple  or  compound  sound.    In  Russian,  ie,  iu^  been  doubted,  and  several  fragments.    Unlike 

ia,  ten,  are  written  with  peculiar  letters.    In  his  predecessors  Porphyry  and  Plotinus,  he  did 

Polish  the  I  often  adheres  to  E,  as  in  siebie  not  regard  the  perception  of  the  Deity  by  means 

(Latin  sibi),  &c.  —  I  often  interchanges  with  of  ecstasy  as  the  object   of  philosophy,  but 

V  in  the  Semitic  languages ;  thus :  Heb.  idldd^  maintained  a  direct  union  with  Qod  by  means 

Arab,  and  'Ethiop.  tdlddl,  to  produce,  beget;  of  theurgy  or  the  supernatural  science,  to  which 

idtsd,  Arab,  tdsa,  bed;    idqa?^  Ar&h,  vaqy,  to  he  made  philosophy  subordinate.  Theurgic  rites 

revere,  &c.    With  other  vowels  or  diphthongs :  and  ceremonies,  and  certain  mysterious  symbols, 

Germ,  seite,  Lat.  situs;  sei,  sit;  treiben,  rpifittv;  though  perfectly  understood  by  God  alone,  have 

adipiseor,  from  ad-apiseor;  transigo,  dejieio,&c,,  power  to  influence  the  divinities  according  to 

from  ago,  faeio  ;  similis  and  simul,  simultas ;  numan  wishes.    His  mysticism  and  extravagan* 

facilis  and  faeultas  ;  familia,  from  famulus  ;  ces  appear  most  strikingly  in  the  work  on  Egyp- 

oUi,  ollus,  and  illi,  ille ;  illico,  cognitus,  from  tian  mysteries.    Though  the  most  fantastic  of 

in  loco,  cognosce,  &c. ;  often  in  reduplications,  the  Neo-Platonistd  in  his  theological  tenets,  he 

as  gigno,   sisto,  fnfiya,  nirrrta,  &c,,  from  the  surpassed  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the 

roots,  gen,  sto,  men,  pet,    Ital.  freddo,  verde,  simplicity  of  his  ethical  doctrine,  reprodaoing 

segno,  hevere,  fede,  &c.,   from   Lat.  frigidus,  with  fewer  modifications  the  ideas  of  Plato. 

viridis,  signum,  hibere,  fide ;    Span,  ooncebo,  The  extant  books  of  his  work  on  the  Pytha- 

liebra,  &c.,  Lat.  concipio,  fihra ;  Eng.  enclose,  gorean  philosophy  have  been  published  under 

enquire,  &c,,  and   inclose,  inquire.     Ancient  oifierent  titles;  the  last  edition  of  the  Ist  (which 

Latin,  maxumus,  optumus,  &c.,  for  maximus,  contains  the  life  of  Pythagoras)  and  2d  is  by 

optimus  ;  the  accusative  and  ablative  em,  e,  and  Kiessling  (Leipsic,  1818-^15),  of  the  8d  by  Fries 

im,  1.    Iran,  from  Aryan;  Ebro,  negro,  from  (Copenhagen,  1790),  of  the  4th  by  Tennulius, 

Iberus,  niger;  Fr.  erete,  crepu,  &c.,  from  crista,  &c,  (Amheira,  1668),  and  of  the  7th  by  Ast 

crispus.  It  is  sometimes  substituted  for  6,^,  as  in  (Leipsic,  1817).     His  work  cm  Egyptian  mys- 
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tones  was  published  by  Thomas  Gale  rOzford^  914  bales  of  botton,  28,686  hhds.  of  aogar,  and 
1678).  It  was  transited  into  English  bj  Taj-  50,462  bbls.  of  molasses.  Yalne  of  real  estate  in 
lor  the  Platonist  (Ohiswiok,  1821),  who  also  1855,  $4^67,000.  Capital,  Iberville, 
translated  the  ^*  life  of  Pythagoras''  (London,  IBERVILLE,  Lemoine  d\  a  Oanadian  nayl- 
1818).  p^^y  '^^o  began  the  colonization  of  Lommaoii 
I^AJiBUS,  in  prosody,  afoot  consisting  of  two  bom  in  Montreal  in  1642,  died  in  Havana,  July 
syllable^  the  first  short  and  tiie  second  long.  9. 1706.  He  was  one  of  7  brothers  who  were 
llie  union  of  6  of  them  constitutes  an  iambio  all  active  in  Oanadian  afifairs  in  the  latter  half 
verse,  called  by  Aristotle  the  most  collo<|uial  of  the  17th  century.  He  early  went  to  sea, 
of  metres,  and  employed  by  the  Greeks  chiefly  and  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  and  abili- 
in  satirical  and  dramatic  poetry.  It  admitted  hr  as  a  volunteer  in  the  midnight  attack  on 
of  the  substitution  of  a  tribrach  for  either  of  Schenectady,  as  commander  of  Uie  expedition 
the  first  5  feet,  of  a  spondee  for  the  1st,  8d,  which  recovered  Fort  Nelson  from  the  Britldi 
or  5th,  of  a  dactyl  for  the  1st  and  8d,  and  of  (1686),  and  with  it  the  control  of  the  In- 
an  anapffist  for  the  Ist  The  Italian  veno  ea-  dian  commerce  of  the  region  of  Kelson's  rivers 
dente  and  the  JSngiish  heroic  verse  consist  of  5  as  a  successful  invader  of  the  English  possesriona 
iambi.  in  Newfoundland,  and  as  a  victor  in  naval  con- 
IB  ARR  A,  JoAQum,  a  Spanish  printer,  bom  tests  (1697),  in  spite  of  icebergs  and  a  shipwreck, 
in  Saragossa  in  1726,  died  in  Madrid,  Nov.  28,  in  Hudson's  bay.  He  was  reputed  the  moat 
1785.  He  contributed  powerfully  by  his  inven-  skilftd  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  France^ 
tions  and  improvements  to  the  promotion  of  the  when  in  1698  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
art  of  printing  in  Spain,  and  from  his  press  is-  French  govemment  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the 
sued  sfuendid  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  Mariana's  Mississippi,  which  had  never  yet  been  entered 
history  of  Spain,  of  **  Don  Quixote,^  of  the  in-  from  the  sea,  and  to  erect  a  fort  near  it.  With 
fante  Don  Gabriel's  translation  of  Sallust,  4ec.,  two  frigates,  two  smaller  vessels,  a  company  of 
which  are  stiU  sought  for  by  bibliopoles.  marines,  ana  about  200  settlers,  he  set  sail  from 
IBERIA,  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  Spain.  Bochefort,  Oct  17, 1698,  was  welcomed  at  Bt 
The  aboriginal  Iberi,  from  whom  the  name  was  Domingo,  found  Pensacola  preoccupied  bj 
derived,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  entire  south-  Spaniards,  and  cast  anchor,  Feb.  2, 1799,  on  the 
ern  portion  of  the  peninsula  from  the  strait  of  island  of  Massacre  near  Mobile.  Accompanied 
Gibraltar  to  the  Pyr^n^  until  the  date  of  the  by  his  brother,  Lemoine  de  Bienville,  a  Franda- 
Carthaginian  invasion.  Mr.  Ticluior  in  his  **  His-  can  who  had  been  a  companion  of  La  Salle,  and 
tory  of  Spanish  Literature*'  says:  '^The  Iberians  48  men,  in  two  barges,  and  with  provisions  for 
are  the  oldest  of  the  occupants  of  the  Spanish  soil,  15  days,  he  sailed  thence  to  seek  the  Mississipp!, 
and  the  people  who,  since  we  can  go  back  no  which  they  entered  March  2,  and  ascended  to 
further,  must  be  by  us  regarded  as  the  original  in-  the  village  of  the  Bayagoulas.  They  also  vis- 
habitants  of  the  peninsula.  They  appear,  at  the  ited  the  Oumas,  among  whom  they  found  a  let- 
remotest  period  of  which  tradition  affords  us  any  ter  written  by  Tonty  to  La  Salle  in  1684,  and 
notice,  to  have  been  spread  over  the  whole  ter-  they  probably  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
ritory,  and  to  have  given  to  its  mountains,  river.  Returning  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  Iber- 
rivers,  and  cities  roost  of  the  names  they  still  ville  erected  a  fort  as  a  testimony  of  French 
bear — a  fierce  race,  whose  power  has  never  been  Jurisdiction,  the  command  of  which  he  intrusted 
entirely  broken  by  any  of  the  long  line  of  in-  to  his  two  brothers  Sauville  and  Bienville.  He 
vaders  who  at  different  times  have  occupied  the  himself  sailed  for  France,  but  returned  when 
rest  of  the  country.**  The  Iberians  maintained  the  French  supremacy  upon  the  Mississippi 
a  lively  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Gar-  was  endangered  by  British  aggression,  and  the 
thaginians,  and  they  displayed  much  artistic  French  Protestant  refbgees  were  seeking  there 
sldll  in  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  and  great  an  asylum  after  their  exile  from  France.  He 
activity  in  mining.  Boudard,  who  published  in  again  ascended  the  Mississippi  (1700)  as  far  as 
1851  a  work  on  the  Iberian  alphabet,  has  since  the  country  of  the  Natchez,  while  his  brother  ex- 
prepared  an  important  work  on  the  Iberian  coins  plored  western  Louisiana,  crossed  the  Red  river, 
(Numiimatiqus  Iherienne^  Paris,  1857  et  $eq.). —  and  approached  New  Mexico.  Bilious  fevers 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  called  by  the  name  desolated  the  colonists  at  Biloxi ;  Sauville  was  a 
of  Iberia  the  country  of  the  Caucasus  now  victim  to  it,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  on 
known  as  Georgia.  This  country  was  bounded  Bienville ;  and  when  Iberville  arrived  with  re- 
by  the  Caucasus,  Albania,  Armenia,  and  Colchis,  enforcements  (July  22,  1701),  there  were  but 
These  Asiatic  Iberians  were  divided  into  4  castes.  150  of  them  alive.  Soon  after  this  fortress  was 
The  orij^n  of  their  name  is  unknown.  transferred  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Mobile 
IBERVILLE,  a  S.  parish  of  La.,  bounded  W.  river,  the  first  Euro[>ean  settlement  in  Alabama, 
by  Atchafalaya  bayou  and  S.  E.  by  the  Missis-  Iberville  also  constructed  fortifications  on  the 
aippi ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  14,880,  island  of  Massacre,  which  ho  named  Dauphine 
of  whom  9,235  were  slaves.  It  has  a  flat  sur-  island,  and  which  became  the  centre  of  the  col- 
face,  and  is  frequently  inundated.  The  lands  ony.  Attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  he  escaped 
lying  near  the  rivers  are  fertile;  the  rest  of  the  with  broken  health.  In  1706,  in  command  of 
parish  is  mostly  uncultivated.  The  productions  3  vessels,  be  made  a  descent  upon  the  English 
in  1855  were  262,778  buahels  of  Indian  com,  island  of  Nevis,  which  he  captured;  and  he 
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&d  at  HaTana  on  board  of  his  ship  on  the  eve  rather  weak.    There  are  about  half  a  dozen 

of  an  expedition  against  Jamaica.  species,  of  which  8  are  found  in  the  United 

IBEX,  a  species  of  wild  goat,  inhabiting  the  States.  The  red  or  scarlet  ibis  (/.  rubra,  linn.) 
monntainoDS  regions  of  Switzerland,  the  Py-  is  about  28  inches  long,  the  extent  of  wings  a 
rinses,  the  Caucasus,  and  Abjssinia.  The  ge-  little  over  3  feet,  and  the  bill  6^  inches.  The 
nerio  characters  are  given  in  the  article  Gtoat.  color  is  a  uniform  bright  scarlet  red,  with  the 
The  common  ibex  (eapra  ibex^  Linn.),  the  bouqu^-  tips  of  the  outer  primaries  black ;  in  the  joung 
Hn  of  the  Swiss  hunters,  is  about  5  feet  long,  the  color  is  ashy,  darkest  above,  with  the  under 
and  2{  feet  high  at  the  shoulders;  the  horns  P^rts  and  rump  white.  Its  natural  habitat  is 
are  lai^  flat,  with  2  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  bouth  America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  it  has 
aides  and  numerous  transverse  knobs;  at  first  been  seen  in  the  southern  states  by  Audubon; 
nearly  vertical,  they  curve  backward  and  out-  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  length  and 
ward  to  a  length  of  about  80  inches ;  they  are  shape  of  the  bill,  the  pink  curlew.  The  white 
dark  colored  and  very  stout.  The  color  of  the  ibis,  Spanish  or  white  curlew  (/.  <ilha,  linn.),  ia 
adult  is  brownish,  with  a  grayish  tint  in  winter  25  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  40 
and  reddish  in  summer ;  the  hair  is  short  and  inches,  and  the  bill  7  inches.  The  color  of  the 
thick;  the  under  parts  are  whitish,  and  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  with  the  tips  of  the  outer 
dorsal  stripe  blackish  brown.  The  period  of  5  primaries  shining  greenish  black ;  the  bill  is 
gestation  is  about  160  days,  and  the  young  are  red,  entirely  so  in  the  young  birds,  but  with  the 
usually  bom  in  ApriL  They  prefer  the  high-  terminal  half  black  in  the  adult ;  the  head  in 
est  and  most  inaccessible  mountains,  near  the  front  of  the  eye  is  bare ;  the  young  birds  are  of 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  accordingly  a  dull  brown  color,  with  the  under  parts  and 
hunted  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  rump  white.  This  species  is  very  common  in 
Abyssinian  ibex  (Cjaela,  H.  Smith),  known  to  the  southern  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  occasion- 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers,  is  rs^ber  higher  ally  straggling  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey, 
than  the  preceding  species,  with  longer  horns,  They  br^d  in  large  companies  on  the  Florida 
more  circular  and  less  divergent,  rounded  in  keys  on  trees;  the  nest  is  about  15  inches  in 
front  and  marked  with  numerous  transverse  diameter,  formed  of  twigs  and  roots,  flat  on 
ridges ;  the  color  of  the  hair  is  brownish  fawn,  the  inside ;  the  eggs  are  8,  and  are  laid  only 
with  a  dark  dorsal  line ;  under  the  throat  and  once  a  year,  2^  by  1  {  inches,  dull  white,  with 
neck  the  hair  is  lengthened.  The  Cancanan  ibex  pale  yellow  blotches  and  reddish  brown  spots ; 
{C,  CaueasieOy  Guld.)  is  broader  and  shorter  incubation  generally  takes  place  between  the 
than  the  European  species ;  the  horns  are  trian-  10th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  May;  the  eggs 
gular  with  distant  ridges,  very  solid,  dark  brown,  afford  excellent  eating,  though  the  yolk  is  of  a 
and  about  28  inches  long.  The  color  is  dark  reddish  orange  color  when  boiled,  and  the 
brown  above,  head  grayish,  breast  and  dorsal  white  a  livid-colored  jelly.  When  breeding, 
line  blackish,  and  throat  whitish  gray ;  the  hair  they  fly  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds  to  the  mud 
is  coarse,  having  at  the  roots  a  grayish  wooL  flats,  sometimes  to  great  distances,  where  they 
All  these  animals  are  remarkable  for  strength  feed  on  crabs,  crawfish,  and  other  crustaceans, 
and  agility,  making  immense  bounds  among  the  moUusks,  and  aquatic  animals,  until  the  tide  be- 
most  dangerous  precipices;  they  are  said  to  fall  gins  to  come  in,  whether  by  day  or  night.  The 
from  considerable  heights  upon  the  horns,  when  flight  is  rapid  and  well  sustained,  effected  by 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  and  apparently  receive  alternate  flappings  and  sailings ;  they  often  rise 
no  injury  from  the  shock.  They  are  all  probably  very  high  in  the  air,  performing  beautiful  evo- 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  common  wild  goat  lutions.  They  are  fond  of  resorting  to  ponds 
0.  cBgagruM)  of  Europe,  and  have  contributed  or  lakes  in  the  woods,  and  often  breed  in  such 
largely  to  the  production  of  the  numerous  va-  localities  more  than  800  miles  from  the  sea; 
rieties  of  the  domestic  goat.    (See  Gtoat.)  though  not  taking  naturally  to  the  water,  they 

IBIS,  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  tantalida,  can  swim  tolerably  well  when  forced  to  it ;  the 

including  the  genera  ibi$  (Moehr.)  and  geranti-  walk  is  light  and  graceful.    The  flesh  has  a 

etu  (Wagl.) ;  the  genus  tanttUui  (Linn.)  will  be  very  fishy  taste,  and  is  rarely  eaten  except  by 

noticed  under  Wood  Ibis.    The  genus  tto  is  the  Indians.    The  glossy  ibis  (/.  Ordi,  Bonap.) 

characterized   by  a  lengthened,  slender   bill,  is  a  smaller  species^  being  about  21  inches  long, 

curved  for  its  whole  length,  with  the  sides  com-  with  a  bill  of  4^  inches ;  the  general  color  is 

pressed  and  tip  obtuse ;  the  nostrils  are  in  a  chestnut  brown,  with  the  back  and  top  of  head 

groove  which  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  metallic  green  glossed  with  purple;  the  feathers 

mandible ;  forehead  and  base  of  bill,  to  behind  continue  almost  to  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  dusky 

the  eyes  and  on  the  chin,  in  most  species  bare ;  black  color.    It  exists  in  great  numbers  in  Mex- 

wings  long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  and  2d  ico,  and  it  has  been  procured  as  far  north  as 

quills  equal  and  longest;  tail  rather  short  and  Massachusetts.    The  green  ibis  (/.  falcineUut^ 

nearly  even ;  tibia  bs^  for  half  its  length,  cov-  Linn.)  is   a  native  of  southern  Europe  and 

ered  with  hexagonal  scales ;  tarsi  slender,  longer  northern  Africa;  it  much  resembles  the  glossy 

than  the  middle  toe,  with  broad  transverse  ibis,  being  of  a  purplish  brown  color,  with  a 

eoales  in  front ;  toes  long  and  slender,  the  late-  deep  green  mantle ;  in  the  young  birds  the 

ral  ones  united  to  the  middle  by  a  small  web  f  head  and  neck  are  pointed  witJi  whitish.  These 

hind  toe  long  and  slender,  dawa  onired  and  ibises  all  live  in  warm  dimatfts  performing  their 
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anniial  migntkms,  and  are  generally  aeea  on  of  Mehemet  Ali,  born  in  OaTala.  a  Tillage  of 

lands  recently  mandated,  and  on  ri^er  banka,  Bonmelia,  in  1789,  died  in  Cairo,  Nor.  9. 1848L 

seeking  for  worms,  snails,  cmstaceans,  insects.  He  possessed  all  his  father's  ability,  with  oven 

and  the  roots  of  bnlbons  plants,  or  on  the  sea  more  than  his  ferocity.    Hia  youth  was  pas^ 

coast  as  above  mentioned. — The  genus  geronti'  ed  in  battles  with  the  wild  tribes  of  oppar 

6tfi  has  a  stronger  bill,  a  longer  ai^  broader  tail,  Egypt,  wherein  he  acquired  that  pitiless  dia- 

the  dd  and  4th  quills  the  longest,  tarsi  and  re^urd  of  life  which  he  afterward  exhibited 

toes  stouter,  and  the  head  and  nedc  more  de-  a^pEiinst  the  Greeks.    His  first  exploit  of  con* 

nudedof  feathers,  than  the  preceding;  in  some  sequence  was  the  reduction  of  the  powerfU 

species  the  scapulas  are  long,  and  consist  of  Arabian  sect  of  the  Wahabees  (firom  1816  to 

decomposed  plumes.  There  are  about  20  species.  1819X  which  he   completed  by  takins  tbdr 

found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  ana  capital,  Derayeh,  and  putting  its  inhabitanta 

8outh  America,  of  which  will  be  mentioned  to  the  sword.   For  this  service  the  sultan  mado 

here  only  one,  the  sacred  ibis  of  the  ancient  lum  pasha  of  Mecca.    In  the  Greek  revdutioQ 

Egyptians  {G.  jEthiopicui^  Lath.^.    It  is  about  Mehemet  Ali  sent  a  strong  force  in  the  befloi- 

as  large  as  a  domestic  fowl ;  the  plumage  is  ning  of  1824  to  the  Morea,  Cyprus,  and  Caiidta» 

white,  with  the  ends  of  the  quills,  the  elongated  in  aid  of  the  Turks,  the  sultan  having  bestowed 

barbs  of  some  of  the  wing  coverts  extending  on  him  the  government  of  those  provinces  on 

over  the  wings  and  tail,  bill,  feet,  and  naked  condition  that  he  would  reduce  them.  Ibrahim 

part  of  the  head  and  neck,  black  j  it  is  found  was  sent  as  generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  fbroo. 

throughout  northern  Africa.    This  bird  was  The  Greeks  were  at  first  successful  in  harassing 

reared  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  with  the  his  fleet,  but  in  1825  he  disembarked  10,000 

greatest  care,  and  was  embalmed  fiiter  its  death ;  men  at  Modon,  and  thenceforth  he  had  oooa* 

it  was  forbidden  to  kill  one  on  pain  of  death,  mand  of  the  Morea,  and  carried  desolatiaa 

This  superstitious  people  reverenced  the  ibis,  wherever  he  went     The  Christian  powers 

not  because  they  supposed  that  it  destroyed  which  had  at  length  intervened  and  won  tho 

noxious  reptiles,  or  that  there  was  any  relation  great  naval  battle  of  Navarino,  insisted  on 

between  the  changes  of  its  plumage  and  the  Ibrahim^s  evacuation  of  the  Morea,  which  ho 

phases  of  the  moon,  but  because  they  associated  aocordiuffly  left  in  1828,  and  returned  to  Egypt 

Its  annual  appearance  with  tlie  period  of  the  In  1882  Mehemet  Ali,  being  determined  to  ox* 

inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  source  of  the  fertil-  tort  from  the  sultan  the  full  and  hereditary 

ity  and  healthfulness  of  the  land ;  the  crafty  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  made  a  quarrel  with  tho 

priests  led  the  people  to  believe  that  the  in«  pasha  of  Acre  the  pretext  for  invading  Syria, 

crease  of  the  river,  which  brought  the  birds  An  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  captured 

there  in  search  of  food,  was  tho  consequence  in-  without   much  trouble   the   towns  of  Gaa 

stead  of  the  cause  of  their  visit ;  the  educated  and  Jafia.    Acre  surrendered  after  8  montbaP 

class  regarded  the  ibis  as  tlie  harbinger  of  the  siege,  but  not  until  a  Turkish  force  sent  to  its 

fruitful  epoch  of  tboir  year,  as  we  look  upon  assistance  had  been  dispersed.    The  sultan  and 

the  comiug  of  the  bluebird  and  the  swallow  Mehemet  being  now  in  open  war,  Ibrahim  ad- 

as  tho  signs  of  spring.    A  black  ibis  was  also  vanced  by  a  succession  of  victories  to  Aleppo, 

honored  and  embalmed.    The  Hight  of  these  which  he  took,  and  thus  laid  the  whole  of 

birds  is  powerful  and  high,  with  the  neck  and  Syria  at  his  feet.    His  father  sent  him  orders 

feet  extended  horizontally,  and  accompanied  by  to  advance  through  Asia  Minor  with  the  view 

occasional  harsh  cries.    They  probe  the  mud  of  attacking  Constantinople  itself;  but  Ibrahim^ 

with  tlieir  bills  in  search  of  iusocts,  worms,  mol-  having  defeated  at  Konieh  60,000  Turks  under 

lusks,  &c.,  advancing  by  slow  steps ;  they  arrive  Reshid  Pasha,  awaited  reinforcements  beforo 

in  Egypt  when  the  Nile  begins  to  increase,  and  advancing,  while  Russian  troops  sent  in  aid  of 

migrate  about  the  end  of  June,  not  nesting  in  the  sultan  made  their  landing  in  Asia  Minor, 

that  country ;  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers  At  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  a 

by  the  modern  Egyptians  in  nets,  and  their  peace  was  concluded,  which  gave  Syria  and  tho 

bodies  are  frequently  exposcil  for  sale  in  the  district  of  Adana  to  the  conquerors.    The  war 

markets.    Both   species    usually  go  in  small  was  renewed  in  1889,  when   Ibrahim  totally 

flocks.    All  the  species  have  the  same  habits,  routed  the  Turkish  army  at  Nisib.    The  £n- 

froqucnting  both  overflowed  lands  and  dry  open  ropean  powers  again  interfered.     Various  ef« 

plains ;  they  sometimes  devour  frogs  and  small  forts  at  arrangement  having  failed,  Uie  Brit* 

aquatic  lizards,  but  do  not  destroy  serpents  as  ish  fleet  took  l^yrout   and  St.  Jean  d^Acra 

Herodotus  and  many  writers  since,  have  main-  (1840),  and  appeared  before  Alexandria,  where- 

tained ;  when  satiated  with  food  they  perch  on  upon  Mehemet  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  he 

high  trees,  and  are  very  watchful ;  the  nest  is  consented  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Syria, 

either  on  a  decayed  tree  or  on  the  ground,  and  This  tenninated  Ibraliim's  military  career.     He 

the  eggs  are  2  or  8  in  number.     For  full  details  visited  France,  England,  Spain,  and  other  parts 

on  the  sacred  ibis,  see  Savigny's  Ilittoire  natu^  of  Europe  in  1845,  for  the  pnq>oso  of  obtaming 

relU  (U  VihiM  (8vo.,  Paris,  180*6).  medical  aid,  and  was  received  on  his  tour  with 

IBN-BATCTA    See  Batita.  great  consideration.     In    1848,  Mehemet  Ali 

IBIiAillM  PASILV,  an  £g\'ptian  viceroy,  having  become  incapable  by  ago  of  carrying  on 

the  son,  or  according  to  aome  the  adopted  800,  tho  goverxunenti  Ibrahim  wont  to  (jonatan- 
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tlnople  and  wm  inyested  with  the  aathority  of  The  effect  of  thu  property  is  seen  in  the  ten- 

TiMSrojy  bat  died  soon  after  his  retom.     Bis  desxej  of  ice  to  ploagh  np  the  banks  of  ponds, 

deeoendants  were  debarred  from  the  saccesdon,  to  split  off  masses  of  rock  from  monntun  diffii, 

which  passed  to  Mehemet  Ali's  grandson  AblMs,  and  to  loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  throngh 

and  in  1854  to  the  present  yicerojr,  Said  Pasha,  which  it  is  diffused.    The  effect  last  named  is 

IBRAILA.    Bee  JBBAinLoy.  not  perceived  till  the  thaws  of  spring,  when 

IBTOUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  lived  in  the  frost  is  said  to  come  out  of  the  ground, 
the  middle  of  the  6th  centu^  B.  0.  He  was  a  This  force  has  been  artificially  applied  to  q>lit- 
native  of  Rhegiam  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  the  tingrocksandtnmksof  trees  by  allowing  water 
court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  It  is  to  freeze  in  their  fissures.  This  expansion, 
narrated  that  as  he  was  travelling  near  Corinth,  estimated  by  Boyle  at  ^  the  original  volume, 
he  was  attacked  and  mortally  wounded  by  gives  to  ice  less  density  thim  that  of  water,  so 
robbers,  and  invoked  a  fiock  of  cranes,  then  that  it  floats.  Its  specific  gravity  by  this  esti- 
passing  overhead,  to  avenge  his  death.  The  mate  should  be  0.9  ;  M.  Brunner  in  his  series 
cranes,  obedient  to  the  invocation,  directed  of  experiments  found  it  to  vary  from  0.918  at 
their  flight  to  Corinth,  and  hovered  over  the  0""  C.  to  0.92025  at  —20''  C.  But  for  this  Un- 
people as  they  sat  in  the  theatre.  The  mur-  ffular  exception  to  the  nsual  law  of  increase  of 
derers  were  present,  and  one  of  them  on  seeing  aensity  by  reduction  of  temperature,  ice  as  it 
the  cranes  exclaimed  involuntarily :  "  Behold  forms  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  tiiere  ao- 
the  avengers  of  Ibycus."  This  led  to  an  in-  cumulate  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  heat 
quiry,  and  to  the  punishment  of  the  assassins.  Great  collections  of  water  would  be  chiUed 
The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  mostly  erotic,  but  throughout,  and  their  fitness  for  sustuning  life 
sometimes  mythical  and  heroic.  There  are  but  in  cold  regions  be  entirely  destroyed.  But  as 
a  few  fragments  of  his  works  in  existence,  the  the  ice,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  covers  the  wa- 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Schneidewin  ter,  it  serves  as  a  protecting  sheet  to  retain  the 
(Gdttingen,  1885).  warmth  below,  and  preserve  the  water  from 

ICARUS.    See  Dj^alits.  the  extreme  temperature  that  prevails  above. 

ICE,  water  or  other  fiuid  solidified  by  freez-  As  the  cold  increases,  the  solid  ice  is  found  to 
ing.  Various  liquids  become  partially  solid  at  be  subject  to  the  usual  law,  contracting  as 
low  temperatures,  but  this  is  commonly  owing  found  by  Brunner  more  than  other  solids ;  and 
to  the  water  of  which  they  are  in  part  com-  upon  ponds  in  excessively  cold  weather  it  con- 
posed  ;  and  none  of  them  produce  a  clear  uni-  tracts,  and  in  shrinking  parts  asunder  in  the 
form  solid  like  that  of  frozen  water. '  At  82°  F.  weakest  places  with  loud  reports.  A  form  of 
under  ordinary  circumstances  water  begins  to  ice  called  anchor  ice  is  often  seen  in  cold 
crystallize.  Slender  prisms,  usually  of  6  sides  weather  attached  to  objects  at  the  bottom  of 
and  terminated  by  6-sidcd  pyramids,  form  in  it^  streams.  Its  character  is  explained  by  "Prot 
and  arrange  themselves  in  lines,  crossing  each  Bewey  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  body 
other  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°.  The  presence  of  water  is  coolea  below  the  freezing  point, 
of  salts  in  solution  impedes  this  process,  and  but  under  conditions  of  quietness  opposed  to  the 
when  at  last  it  takes  place  at  a  temperature  be-  formation  of  ice.  The  substances  at  the  bottom 
low  82°,  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  mat-  serve  as  points  of  congelation,  like  those  intro- 
tersis  exdud^  from  the  ice,  which  consequent^'  duced  into  saline  solutions  to  cause  crystalliza- 
is  nearer  the  composition  of  pure  water.  Ad-  tion  to  take  place,  and  ice  forms  npon  them, 
vantage  is  taken  of  this  in  some  operations  It  is  observed  to  gather  in  a  dear  cold  night, 
designed  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  liquors,  when  the  surfsuse  of  the  water  is  not  frozen,  and 
as  of  vinegar,  the  portion  that  first  crystallizes  its  temperature  is  at  the  freezing  point,  that  of 
by  cold  being  removed,  and  leaving  the  residue  the  air  beiog  still  lower.  The  kyers  of  ice  are 
less  diluted.  Pure  water  contained  in  a  polish-  sometimes  8  inches  tbick ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
ed  vessel  and  kept  perfectly  quiet  may  be  re-  are  detached  firom  the  bodies  which  hold  them 
duced  to  even  15°  without  freezing;  bnt  agi-  down  they  rise  to  the  surface.  Some  other  prop- 
tation  or  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  will  erties  of  ice  are  noticed  in  the  article  Glaoisb. — 
cause  congelation  to  take  place  suddenly,  and  From  the  earliest  times  ice  and  snow  have  been 
as  the  ice  is  formed  latent  heat  is  liberated,  and  esteemed  as  luxuries  for  cooling  water  and  other 
the  temperature  rises  to  82°.  Saline  solutions  liquors  in  the  warm  dimates  of  the  East.  *' As 
sometimes  exhibit  a  similar  reluctance  to  deposit  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest,  so  is  a 
their  salts  in  crystalline  form  even  when  re-  futhful  messenger  to  them  that  s^d  him.** 
duced  by  evaporation  below  their  point  of  sata-  ^Proverbs,  xxv.  18.)  Its  production  in  regions 
ration ;  and  in  these  cases  crystallization  is  often  aistant  from  those  which  most  require  it  is  a  pro- 
suddenly  induced  by  the  same  methods  that  vision  for  the  commerce  of  nations,  leading  to 
cause  the  water  to  congeal.  From  about  89^  the  intercourse  of  people  living  in  countries  far 
water  expands  as  its  temperature  is  reduced  ;  separated  from  each  other.  In  modem  times, 
and  it  does  this  with  the  exertion  of  prodigious  from  having  been  regarded  only  as  a  luxury,  its 
f<»tse  in  freezing.  A  hollow  globe  of  brass  with  nse  has  extended  till  it  has  become  almost  one 
a  cavity  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  of  the  necessaries  of  dvilized  people.  Its  chief 
water,  has  been  burst  by  the  freezing  of  this^  value  perhojps  consists  in  its  antiseptic  property, 
eierting  a  force,  as  estimated,  of  27,720  Iba.  Meats  and  nsh  are  preserved  firesh  by  it  more 
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oonyeniently  and  effidently  thtn:  by  any  other  outer  yenel  ia  then  to  be  oloaely  ooyered.  The 
means;  and  its  largest  oonsomption  is  in  the  effect  is  greater  as  the  difference  is  increased 
great  markets  of  our  cities.  Vessels  at  sea  need  between  &e  surface  of  the  small  yessel  of  water 
not  now  as  formerly  depend  for  fresh  meat  and  the  area  of  snlphorio  acid.  In  the  poroos 
npon  live  animaJs  taken  at  great  inconvenience  vessel  butter  or  a  bottle  of  wine  may  be  placed 
on  board ;  but,  by  means  of  a  small  ice  house^  to  be  cooled,  or  the  bottle  may  be  covered  with 
they  can  preserve  their  supplies  fresh  for  a  con-  a  woollen  stocking  soaked  in  water,  and  placed 
siderable  voyage.  In  sickness,  and  especially  upon  a  shelf  in  Uie  vessel  and  left  for  a  few 
in  Uie  fever  of  hot  climates,  ice  is  not  only  a  hours.  Leslie  effected  much  more  striking  re- 
most  grateful  application,  but  is  often  the  only  suits  bv  the  use  of  the  air  pump  in  addition  to 
means  of  saving  life ;  and  its  introduction  into  the  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  air  is  exhausted 
India  is  Justly  esteemed  a  blessing  by  its  inhab-  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  this  is  thrown 
itants.  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  natives  into  commotion,  as  if  boiling,  in  consequence  of 
hcJd  this  material  is  indicated  by  the  pains  they  the  air  it  contained  escaping.  The  vapor  ria>- 
took  to  produce  it  artificiaUy,  as  explained  in  the  idly  produced  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
notice  of  the  operations  of  those  living  upon  acid,  and  the  water  thus  parting  with  its  heat 
the  plains  near  Hoogly,  40  m.  N.  of  Calcutta,  in  becomes  of  lower  temperature  than  the  freodng 
the  article  Gold.  By  the  slow  and  careful  pro-  point,  when  at  last  it  congeals  and  rises  to  82  • 
cess  that  thev  employed  they  succeeded  in  col-  This  result  gave  encouragement  to  attempt 
lecting  small  supplies  of  ice,  which  with  great  npon  the  same  principle  the  manufacture  of  ice 
puns  they  transported  by  night  to  Calcutta,  on  a  large  scale.  The  process  has  been  made 
protected  from  melting  by  being  packed  in  has-  more  effective  by  placing  a  vessel  of  ether  with 
kets  lined  wiUi  straw  mats.  The  ancient  Greeks  the  water  and  pumping  out  its  vapor  as  it  rapid- 
and  Romans  boiled  the  water  they  wished  to  ly  forms  in  the  exhausted  receiver.  The  ether 
freeze,  the  -freedom  from  air^  on  the  supposition  vapor  is  collected  and  condensed  to  go  the  same 
of  Sir  John  Leslie,  causing  it  to  congeal  more  round  again.  A  combination  of  apparatus  d»- 
readily.  Ice  produced  from  boiled  water  is,  ngned  to  produce  this  effect  was  patented  in 
like  that  which  makes  over  deep  ponds,  more  England  in  July,  1850,  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Twining^ 
dense  and  comparatively  free  from  air  bubbles,  then  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  the  same  was 
— ^In  the  article  FsKEzma  Mixtubxs  an  account  patented  in  the  United  States  in  Nov.  1858. 
is  given  of  various  methods  of  producing  low  In  this  the  ether  partially  evaporated  in  one 
degrees  of  temperature  by  mixing  and  stirring  vessel  is  made  to  flow  in  its  chilled  state  contin* 
together  different  saline  bodies.  In  producing  ice  uously  around  vessels  containing  the  water  to 
npon &\sTge Bcale the 8oeieUd'ene<nir<igemento{  be  frozen,  from  which  withdrawing  a  portion 
Paris  find  that  the  cost  of  the  ice  made  by  the  of  caloric  it  flows  back  to  the  evaporator  and 
most  convenient  and  cheapest  method  cannot  be  is  again  chilled.  The  same  power  that  draws 
less  than  about  5^  cts.  a  pound,  the  composition  off  the  vapor  compresses  it  into  a  chamber  in 
employed  being  fragments  of  ice  and  common  which  it  is  condensed,  and  from  which  it  passes 
salt,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  water.  In  this  in  the  Hquid  state  to  unite  with  the  main  sup- 
estimate  is  included  the  cost  of  fuel  required  to  ply.  With  this  apparatus  it  was  anticipated 
recover  the  salts  by  evaporation.  Where  fuel  is  that  ice  could  be  manufactured  to  great  profit, 
cheap,  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less. — In  and  machines  were  constructed  to  test  the  prin- 
the  article  Evaporation  instances  are  noted  of  ciple  on  a  large  scale.  A  similar  trial  is  re- 
extremely  low  degrees  of  temperature  obtained  ported  to  have  been  mode  in  London  in  1858 
by  this  method.  Sir  John  Leslie,  who  originated  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  Geelong,  Australia,  who 
this  class  of  experiments,  noticed  that  the frigo-  with  an  engine  of  lO-horse  power  produced 
rific  effect  of  evaporation  is  greatly  increased  from  6,000  to  6,000  lbs.  of  ice  per  day.  Another 
by  rapidly  removing  the  vapor  as  it  forms,  thus  machine  upon  a  different  principle  was  invent- 
causing  it  to  be  replaced  by  more  with  fur-  ed  by  Dr.  Gorrie,  and  put  in  ()i)orftti()n  a  few 
ther  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  liquid  evapor-  years  since  in  New  Orleans.  When  air  is  com- 
ated.  He  employed  porous  vessels  which  ad-  pressed  it  parts  with  a  portion  of  the  heat  bo- 
mitted  the  liquid  placed  in  them  to  ooze  through  longing  to  it,  and  as  it  expands  again  it  takes 
and  evaporate  on  all  sides.  One  of  these  being  back  the  same  amount  from  bodies  in  c(mtact 
set  in  an  outer  vessel  together  with  some  good  with  it.  Air  thus  deprived  of  heat  can  be  made 
absorbent  of  moisture,  as  perfectly  dry  flannel,  to  take  it  from  uncongealnhlc  fluids,  which  in 
parched  oatmeal,  &c.,  or  better  than  all  strong  this  way  accumulate  cold  tliat  may  be  applied 
sulphuric  acid  exposing  a  broad  surface,  evapor-  to  freeze  water.  In  the  machine  the  air  is  com- 
ation  went  on  rapidly  with  great  reduction  of  pressed  in  a  powerful  pump  attached  to  one  end 
temperature.  He  recommended  for  a  cooler  of  a  walking  beam,  and  a  smaller  pump  with 
for  domestic  purposes,  in  the  want  of  ice,  the  the  same  stroke  throws  jets  of  water  into  the 
use  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  dense  glazed  earth-  compressed  air,  taking  up  the  lil>eratcd  caloric, 
enware,  12  to  16  inches  diameter,  charged  with  The  mixed  air  and  water  pass  into  a  largo  ro- 
sulphurio  acid  covering  its  bottom  J  inch  deep,  ceiver,  and  from  this  the  air  enters  another 
to  be  placed  in  a  cool  cellar.  Upon  a  poroelam  pump  at  the  other  end  of  the  iH'am,  aiding  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  cistern  is  placed  a  raise  its  piston  as  it  expands.  In  this  pump 
porous  earthen  pot  filled  with  water,  and  the  the  uncongealablo    saline    solutions    are   dia- 
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diarged  in  Jete,  jieldiiig  a  part  of  their  calorio  pared  bj  tlie  natives.    At  the  present  time  a 

to  the  expanding  air.     The  liquid  then  goes  waste  of  abont  one  half  is  generaDj  expected 

hack  to  its  reserroir,  and  a  new  sapplj-  is  sent  on  this  voyage.    In  18d4  the  first  cargo  was 

from  this  to  be  chilled  and  retnmed  with  the  shipped  by  1&.  Tndor  to  BraoL    Un^  1836  he 

next  stroke.     The  water  to  be  frozen  is  in  a  conducted  the  whole  trade;  bat  as  it  became 

vessel  sorroonded  by  that  which  contains  the  prc^table  others  b^in  to  enter  into  it,  and  from 

working  floids.    This  machine  was  afterward  other  ports  beside  Boston.    This,  however,  has 

patented  in  Great  Britain ;   and  from  the  ao-  the  great  balk  of  the  trade,  which  from  Boston 

ooant  in  the  ^^  London  Mechanic's  Magazine"  has  increased  as  follows,  according  to  the  in- 

it  sppears  that  with  pomps  of  about  8  inches  complete  returns  that  have  been  preserved: 

diameter  and  16  inches  stroke, condensing  and         inifios lewgo*        laotom 

expanding  air  to  and  frx)m  a  tension  of  8  atmo-  «  iSJ i5**'5***'    ImS  •• 

^heres,  a  block  of  ice  weighing  nearly  60  lbs.  •*  igae'.!!!!!!!!*.!!'.*.*.*.* *.*.'.'.  45     *•       i$!S  •* 

was  produced  by  the  labor  of  2  men  in  2  hoars.  •  Isa.. ..!!.!!!!!.*.*...'!!.. *iw     ••       6&,ooo  •* 

—lea  Trjj>b.      Ice  was  little  known  as  an  "  ^»« •«     "     *<^"»  * 

article  of  commerce  until  the  early  part  of  the  These  figures  show  an  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
present  century.  In  the  17th  century  its  use  iocrease,  still  continuing,  and  the  e^bushment 
was  so  common  in  France  that  many  dealt  in  it  of  an  important  branch  of  commerce  upon  a 
and  in  snow,  gathering  these  in  winter  and  natural  production  formerly  regarded  as  of  no 
packing  them  dosely  in  pits  surrounded  with  value.  It  has  served  to  secure  to  Boston  the 
straw  or  other  non-conducting  substances  and  chief  portion  of  the  Calcutta  trade,  and  provides 
protected  frt>m  the  air.  The  Italian  peasants  her  riiips  with  cargoes  for  the  southern  ports, 
also  have  long  found  a  profitable  business  in  col-  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  freighting  soutb- 
lecting  the  snow  upon  the  Apennines  and  stor-  em  products  to  the  north.  Of  the  146,000  tons 
ing  it  in  the  caves  of  these  mountains  to  supply  shipped  in  1856,  it  is  estimated  that  81,891  tons 
the  large  demand  at  Naples,  where  it  is  stated  were  for  southern  domestic  ports.  Into  the 
there  are  snow  shops  in  almost  every  street,  interior  ice  has  been  carried  by  railroad  in  con- 
which  are  kept  open  day  and  night  through  the  saderable  quantity  as  far  as  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
warm  season,  ihe  bodies  of  ice  found  in  the  The  shipments  to  England,  which  were  at  one 
recesses  of  Mount  Etna,  and  excavated  some-  time  nearly  1,000  tons  annually,  have  been 
times  frx>m  beneath  beds  of  lava  which  have  sreatly  reduced  by  the  supplies  fonished  from 
flowed  over  them,  are  noticed  in  the  article  Korway  at  less  rates  than  the  cost  of  American 
Etsa.  In  the  last  century  the  gathering  and  ice.  The  superior  quality  of  the  latter,  how- 
storing  of  ice  for  summer  use  is  known  to  have  ever,  enables  it  to  compete  with  the  Korwesian 
been  practised  in  some  of  the  middle  states  of  article,  and  a  Massachusetts  association  c2led 
the  American  Union,  the  receptacles  for  preserv-  the  Wenham  lake  company  erected  exten- 
ing  it  being  deep  cellars,  placed  so  as  to  be  sive  houses  in  London  and  Ijverpool  for  stat- 
r^dily  drained,  or  from  which  the  water  was  ing  ice,  with  capacity  for  conducting  an  an- 
pumped  out  as  it  collected ;  but  though  most  nual  business  of  several  thousand  tons.  The 
wanted  in  countries  where  it  is  not  naturally  chief  difficulty  in  establishing  the  ice  business  in 
produced,  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  trans-  warm  countries  has  been  the  necessity  of  con- 
port  it  by  sea.  This  was  first  done  by  Mr.  structing  houses  especially  ad^>ted  fat  preeerr- 
Frederic  Tudor  of  Boston,  who  sailed  himself  ing  the  ioe ;  and  these  to  be  pr^table  must  be 
with  a  cargo  of  180  tons  in  his  own  brig  to  upon  a  large  scale.  One  of  these  erected  in 
Msirtinique  in  1805.  The  ice  was  brought  down  1845  at  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Wyeth  of  Cambridge, 
to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  from  a  part  of  Lynn  then  covered  more  than  three  fourths  of  an  acre,  and 
called  Saugus.  Mr.  Tudor  persevered  in  the  was  capable  of  holding  80,000  tons  of  ice.  Its 
business,  making  little  or  no  profit,  however,  walls  of  brick  were  triple,  with  flues  or  air 
till  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  In  1815  spaces  between ;  their  length  was  198  feet  by 
he  obtained  Uie  monopol v  of  the  Havana  busi-  178  feet,  and  their  height  40  feet.  The  building 
ness  and  important  privileges  from  the  Cuban  was  covered  by  5  roofe,  and  between  every  two 
ffovernment.  In  1817  he  introduced  the  trade  contiguous  ones  were  air  spaces. — New  York 
mto  Charleston,  8.  C,  the  next  year  into  Sa-  city  is  supplied  with  ice  chiefly  from  small 
vannab,  and  in  1820  into  New  Orleans.  Fre-  lakes  near  the  Hudson  river,  or  from  the  river 
quent  disasters  attended  his  enterprises,  and  in  itself  above  the  reach  of  tide,  as  at  Athena, 
1832  his  entire  shipments  amounted  to  only  opposite  Hudson,  and  other  places.  The  largest 
4,852  tons,  the  whole  of  which  came  from  Fresh  quantity  furnished  by  any  one  of  these  sources 
Dond  in  Cambridge.  In  May,  18S8,  he  sent  the  is  from  Rockland  lake  in  Orange  county,  abont 
first  cargo  of  ice  to  the  East  Indies,  which  was  15M),000  tons  annually.  The  whole  amount  de- 
delivered  at  Calcutta  in  the  autunm  of  that  year,  livered  in  the  city  is  about  285,000  tons,  of 
Of  180  tons,  one  third  was  wasted  on  the  voy-  which  only  20,000  is  for  exportation.  With  the 
age,  and  20  tons  more  in  going  up  the  Ganges,  growth  of  the  business  upon  the  coast  it  has 
It  was  packed  in  large  blocks  cl(^y  fitted  to-  aho  spread  in  the  interior,  where,  egpedaHj 
gether  between  a  doable  plank  casing  filled  in  near  the  large  towns,  the  gathering  of  ice  is 
with  dry  tan.  The  ice  was  sold  inunediately  now  an  important  business.  In  the  interior 
at  no  more  than  half  the  cost  of  that  pre-  towns  it  is  afforded  at  wholesale  in  the  sunmier 
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at  $2  60  to  $8  a  ton,  and  in  small  qoantitiea  at  ICaas^  there  are  some  60  of  these  hnUdiii^L 
about  t^.  In  Boston  large  supplies  for  ship-  Between  their  walls  thej  are  filled  in  with  tan, 
mentai^oommoidT  worth  aboQt|2.  Thegr^  dried  leaves,  rice  halls,  hay,  shayings,  or  saw 
lakes  Aimish  snpplies wludi  are  earned  byrail-  dost;  and  the  blocks  of  ice  are  also  packed 
ftMd  to  the  dties  lying  sooth,  and  through  the  with  the  same  materials  to  good  advantsige,  ex- 
IDinois  river  ice  is  sent  down  the  Mississippi  dnding  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Thw  tha 
In  the  aatomn  the  ice  boats  come  np  to  the  vi-  refuse  materials  of  the  saw  mills  are  brought 
dnity  of  Pern,  HI.,  where  they  are  allowed  to  into  nse,  and  the  dost  that  was  formerly  an  ob- 
be  frozen  in.  In  the  winter  they  are  filled,  and  stroction  to  the  mills  in  Maine  is  now  sold  to 
in  the  spring  when  the  ice  breaks  op  they  fioat  conmderable  extent  for  preserving  ice,  and  is 
down  with  their  fireight.  The  ice  prodooed  in  brooght  to  Boet<Mi  for  this  porpose.  In  paddng 
deep  ponds  by  the  severe  cold  weather  of  Kew  the  ice  it  is  foond  advantageous  for  long  keep- 
England  is  particularly  adapted  by  its  hardness  ing  to  place  the  blocks  upon  their  edges  rather 
and  compactness  to  keep  well,  while  the  purity  than  upon  their  flat  sides.  As  the  season  of  the 
of  the  water  gives  it  clearness  and  renders  it  ice  harvest  is  short  and  uncertain,  the  gathering 
especially  agrMable.  The  ice  formed  upon  the  of  the  crop  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  ao- 
diallow  waters  of  Great  Britiun  is  found  to  be  tivity  at  favorable  times.  The  ponds  present  a 
porons  and  verr  inferior  in  durability  to  that  busy  scene  by  day,  with  the  crowds  of  men 
from  the  Unitea  States  of  the  same  thickness,  pressing  forward  their  various  operations  with 
— The  methods  of  gathering  and  storing  ice  are  their  horses  and  curious  machines.  But  in  the 
entirely  American.  When  the  ice  is  9  inches  dear  cold  nights,  when  the  work  is  still  ooa- 
to  a  foot  thick,  or  if  for  exportation  20  inches  tinned  by  the  Ught  of  the  moon,  the  interest  is 
thidc,  the  snow,  if  there  be  any,  is  deared  off  greatly  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  life  and 
the  surface  with  wooden  scrapers,  each  drawn  activity,  noise  and  bustle  upon  the  ice,  with  the 
by  one  horse.  Another  scraper  armed  with  a  darkness  of  the  open  water  around  and  the 
steel  blade  planes  off  the  porous  upper  layer  to  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  surrounding  forestiL 
the  depth  of  8  inches  or  more  if  necessary.  The  No  time  is  suffered  to  be  lost.  The  men  by 
surface  is  then  marked  off  in  large  squares  by  a  thebr  great  nomb^ti  are  sometimes  able  wh«i 
sort  of  plough  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  cuts  a  assisted  by  the  steam  engine  to  take  out  and 
Cproove  about  8  inches  deep.  A  machine  some-  store  600  tons  of  ice  in  an  hour;  and  several 
what  like  a  harrow  with  8  or  more  parallel  rows  parties  are  often  seen  thus  engaged  upon  the 
of  teeth,  wluch  may  be  22  inches  apart,  is  next  different  parts  of  the  same  pond, 
drawn  along  the  lines  already  made,  one  row  ICE  PLAKT  (me$embrffant?iefnum  erystoSn 
of  teeth  running  in  the  groove  as  a  guide ;  and  ntim,  Linn.),  the  common  name  of  a  plant  origi- 
as  many  more  cuts  are  made  as  there  are  more  nally  brought  from  the  Canary  islands,  where  its 
rows  of  teeth.  This  is  repeated  upon  the  cross  seeds  reduced  to  powder  are  said  to  have  been 
lines,  and  the  whole  area  is  thus  cut  into  small  used  by  the  aborigines  as  an  article  of  food.  In 
squares.  If  necessary,  a  deeper  plough  is  after-  Spain  it  used  to  be  largely  cultivated  in  order  to 
ward  run  through  sil  the  grooves  to  increase  procure  alkali  for  making  glass ;  and  in  one 
thdr  depth.  A  row  of  blocks  is  then  eawn  out  year  the  value  of  the  exports  of  its  ashes  from 
by  hand,  and  being  taken  out  or  thrust  under  the  Canary  islands  amouDtod  to  about  $120,000. 
the  others,  room  is  made  for  splitting  off  the  Each  plant  spreads  over  the  ground  from  a 
a^oining  squares,  which  is  done  by  an  ice  small,  central,  fibrouis  woody  root,  and  has 
spade  dropped  into  the  grooves.  In  very  cold  numerous  succulent  branches  covered  with 
weather  the  ice  yields  readily  to  a  slight  wedg-  large,  tender,  and  succulent  leaver,  the  cuticle 
ing  force.  The  blocks  are  sometimes  floated  of  both  being  elevated  into  many  crystalline 
through  the  canals  opened  in  the  ice  to  the  points,  whence  its  name.  The  flowers  are  very 
shore,  where  they  are  hoisted  out ;  and  they  are  small  and  sit  closely  upon  the  stalks ;  they  con- 
also  sometimes  ierked  with  a  hook  at  the  end  sist  of  a  few  linear  white  petals  rising  out  of 
of  a  pole  up  a  slide  upon  a  platform  placed  at  broadly  ovate,  acute,  retuse  calyx  leaver  of 
the  edge  of  the  opening,  and  from  this  platform  little  beauty,  and  only  produced  in  abundance 
they  ore  slid  along  on  to  the  sleds  which  con-  under  cultivation  in  the  {garden  during  contin- 
vey  them  away.  At  the  ice  houses  the  blocks  ued  pleasant  weather.  The  plants  are  readily 
are  raised  often  by  steam  power  up  an  inclined  raised  from  see<ls  sown  in  a  frame,  or  even  in 
plane  to  the  top  of  the  bmlding,  and  thence  let  flower  pots  kept  in  some  sunny  window  of  the 
down  another  plane  to  any  part  within  where  sitting  room ;  if  thus  treated  with  early  sowing 
it  is  required  for  packing.  The  storehouses,  the  plants  can  be  forwarded  for  planting  out  by 
huge  wooden  or  brick  buildings  without  win-  the  middle  of  May  or  flrst  of  June.  It  is  best 
dows  standing  around  the  edge  of  the  ponds  or  to  select  some  dry,  bare,  sunny  s|>ot,  allowing 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  present  a  very  each  plant  abundance  of  room, 
singular  appearance.  They  are  from  100  to  200  ICEBERGS  and  Ich  Islands,  floating  masses 
feet  long  and  very  broad,  with  a  capacity  some-  of  ice  gathered  on  the  coast  of  polar  regions, 
times  exceeding  20,000  tons.  One  at  Athens  and  set  adrift  by  force  of  winds  and  currents. 
on  the  Hudson  holds  68,000  tons,  and  two  at  Many  icebergs  are  produced  from  f^Iaciera, 
RocSkknd  lake  m  Orange  co.,  X.  Y.,  hold  40,000  which,  thrust  down  from  the  elevated  snowy 
torn  eadi,    Aroond  Fresh  pond  in  Cambridge,  laoda  in  the  interior,  are  moved  onward  into 
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the  deep  waters,  where  the  fragments  brc^en  difihse  intense  cold  over  the  northern  portion 
off  from  the  advanoe  border  are  floated  away,  of  the  continent ;  and,  as  obserred  by  Capt. 
The  edges  of  glaciers  extending  many  miles  Franklin,  ice  is  always  found,  even  in  smnmei^ 
along  a  precipitons  coast  have  b^^  seen  to  fall  at  the  month  of  Hayes  riyer  at  the  depth  of 
with  terrific  yiolence  into  the  sea  beneath,  and  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  groond,  and  this 
at  once  be  transformed  into  floating  islands  of  in  the  latitude  of  the  north  of  Prussia. — ^The 
ice.  These  carry  wiUi  them  the  masses  of  rock  floating  masses  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  Borne 
gathered  up  by  tiie  ice  in  its  progress  as  a  f^  spread  out  into  sheets,  which  cover  hundreds  of 
cier,  and  transport  them  to  new  localities  in  square  miles  and  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
warmer  latitudes.  (See  Diluvtum,  and  Olacikb.)  water.  These  are  called  flelds,  or,  when  their 
lee  Islands  of  vast  extent  are  also  produced  by  whole  area  can  be  deflned  from  the  mast  head, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  great  fields  of  sea-made  floes.  A  number  of  sheets  succeeding  each  other 
ice,  which  accumulate  idong  the  shores  of  the  in  one  direction  constitute  a  stream,  or  lying  to- 
frigid  waters.  In  the  year  1817  the  ice  cover-  gether  in  great  collections,  a  PAck.  The  sumoe 
ing  several  thousand  square  miles  of  the  sea  N.  of  the  sheets  is  often  diversined  by  projections 
of  Iceland,  and  chiefly  on  the  £.  coast  of  Green-  above  the  general  level  whidi  are  called  hum- 
land,  most  of  which,  it  is  believed,  had  not  been  mocks ;  they  are  forced  up  by  the  floes  press- 
moved  for  nearly  400  years,  was  suddenly  broken  ing  ag^nst  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  in 
up  and  di^rsed  over  the  waters  of  the  north  the  form  of  great  slabs  supported  by  one  edse. 
Atlantic.  Portions  of  it  were  carried  far  to  Dr.  Kane  noticed  that  these  become  bent  by 
the  eastward  of  the  usual  range  of  icebergs  their  own  weight,  even  when  the  thermometer 
from  the  north,  and  approached  within  800  m.  continues  far  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
of  Ireland,  or  to  long.  82^  W.  The  breaking  up  most  solid  dear  ice  exhibits  this  yielding  prop- 
of  this  ice  led  to  the  expedition  of  Gapt.  Boss,  erty  of  its  particles.  The  surface  of  the  ice 
the  second  of  the  present  century  in  search  flelds  is  usually  covered  with  snow,  and  wIkui 
of  a  N.  W.  passage,  the  opinion  prevailing  that  the  ice  is  no  more  than  2  feet  thick  it  gives  no 
the  diroate  had  essentially  changed,  and  that  the  trace  of  salt  on  the  surface.  The  thid^er  ice 
northern  seas  would  continue  open.  The  drift  contains  open  pools  of  fresh  water.  The  bergs 
of  the  northern  icebergs  is  with  the  greatpolar  are  real  floating  mountains  of  ice,  rugged  and 
currents,  one  of  which  sets  in  a  S.  8.  W.  di-  picturesque,  wiUi  peaks  luttinghi^  into  the  air, 
rection  between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  and  strange  forms  in  the  glittering  hard  blue 
amrther  slong  the  W.  side  of  Baffin's  bay,  meet-  ice,  which  one  easily  converts  into  imaginary 
ing  the  former  near  the  coast  of  Labrador.  casPtles  and  grotesque  architectural  designSb 
They  are  brought  against  the  American  conti-  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  great  numbers 
nent  and  the  W.  shores  of  its  bays  in  conse-  moving  on  together.  Dr.  Kane  in  his  first  cruise 
quence  of  not  catching  at  once  the  more  npjd  counted  280  in  sight  at  one  time,  most  of  which 
rotating  motion  of  the  earth  as  they  pass  upon  exceeded  250  feet  in  height,  and  some  even  ez- 
lareer  parallels,  and  so  allowing  this  to  slip  from  ceeded  800  feet.  The  dunensions  of  the  largest 
under  tiiem.  The  greatest  numbers  are  pro-  are  measured  by  miles.  lieut  Parry  in  Um 
duced  on  the  W.  side  of  Greenland ;  and,  as  ob-  first  expedition  of  Boss  enconntcved  one  in  Baf- 
served  by  Dr.  Kane, '^perhaps  the  most  remark-  fin^s  bay,  7  leagues  from  land,  the  length  of 
Able  place  for  the  genesis  of  icebergs  on  the  whidi  was  4,169  yards,  its  breadth  8,869,  and 
&ce  of  the  globe'^  is  at  Jacob's  bight,  an  inlet  its  height  51  feet  It  was  aground  in  61  fath- 
on  this  side  a  little  N.  of  DLboo  island,  in  about  oms.  Its  clifis  recalled  those  of  the  chalk  on 
lat  71**  and  long.  56"*.  From  Labrador  the  ice  the  coast  of  En^and  W.  of  Dover.  Dr.  Kane 
is  floated  with  the  current  past  Newfoundland,  saw  one  agroimd  in  soundinss  of  520  fM. 
and  meeting  near  the  Great  Bank  the  warming  which  with  every  change  of  tide  swung  round 
influences  of  the  Gulf  stream,  it  usually  dis^  upon  its  axis;  and  Capt.  Ran  describes  several 
pears  about  lat  42^.  The  extreme  limit  is  m  he  saw  aground  together  in  Boflln's  haj  in 
fat  40^.  Sometimes  the  ice  is  carried  as  £u:  to  water  1,500  feet  deep.  The  cheers  of  the 
the  eastward  as  the  Azores,  in  lat  42^.  In  the  French  exploring  expedition  in  the  Southern 
aoutheni  hemisphere  icebergs  drift  still  nearer  ocean  measured  eeveral  bergs  from  2  to  5  miles 
to  the  equator,  being  occasionally  seen  off  the  each  in  length,  and  from  100  to  225  feet  high. 
cape  of  Good  Hope  in  lat  86^.  Were  they  not  CspL  Dumont  d'Urville  rq>orta  one  in  the 
checked  before  reaching  a  corresponding  lati-  Southern  ocean  18  miles  Imig,  with  vertical 
tnde  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  they  mi^t  walb  100  feet  hi^.  The  portion  of  these  mam 
lall  into  the  current  that  sets  into  the  Mediter-  es  of  ice  seen  ^>ove  the  water  is  only  abont 
ranean  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  chfll  an  eighth  part  of  their  entire  bulk.  Snoli 
the  waters  of  that  sea;  and  produce  an  unwel-  bodies,  weighing  hundreds  of  millions  of  toDi^ 
come  change  in  its  delightful  climate.  As  they  moved  on  by  a  broad  current  <^  water,  exert 
reach  their  southern  limit  their  influence  is  fdt  a  power  against  obstades  of  whidi  we  can 
in  sensibly  cooling  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream  form  little  idea.  In  their  action  upon  the  bot- 
for  40  to  50  m.  around,  and  on  approaching  torn  of  the  sea,  as  explained  in  the  artide  Dnu- 
them  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fim  vmn,  many  ^geologists  recognijEe  a  r«>etition 
17^  or  18^.  When  driven,  as  they  sometimes  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  £strilm- 
nn^  in  laige  nnmbers  into  Hodson^s  bayi  they  tion  oC  the  drift  tormatitm^  and  the  prodndion 
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of  its  sands  and  gravel  and  ronnded  bowlders,  thnnders  hare  for  years  been  annonndng  a  fair- 
Br.  Kane  remarics  of  the  display  of  power  ex-  to!  emption,  and  boiling  fountains  throwing  op 
hibited  by  the  movement  of  these  huge  bodies  their  grand  colomns  of  hot  water  with  a  roar- 
as  follows :  ^  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  ing  din  like  that  of  a  hundred  cannons.  Snoh 
than  the  rotation  of  a  berg.  I  have  often  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  natoral 
watched  one,  rocking  its  earth-stained  sides  in  scenery  of  Iceland,  the  grandest,  the  most  ap- 
steadily  deepening  curves,  as  if  to  gather  en-  palling  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  world.  (See 
ergy  for  some  desperate  gymnastic  feat;  and  Obtsxrs.)  Mount  Hecla  is  situated  in  the  8. 
then  turning  itself  slowly  over  in  a  monster  W.  part  of  the  island,  in  the  Rangarvallasysla, 
somerset,  and  vibrating  as  its  head  rose  into  in  lat.  63""  59'  N.,  long.  19°  42'  W.,  about  10 
the  new  element,  like  a  leviathan  shaking  the  m.  from  the  S.  coast.  Its  height  is  4,961  Dan- 
water  from  its  crest.  It  was  impossible  not  to  ish,  or  6,104  English  feet  Its  eruptions  take 
have  suggestions  thrust  upon  me  of  their  agency  place  every  70  or  80  years,  according  to  Wal- 
in  modifying  the  geological  disposition  of  the  tershausen  {Skigte  von  I$land)^  but  the  loelandie 
earth's  surface.'' — Icebergs  occur  in  great  num-  records  mention  no  fewer  than  43  since  A.  D. 
bers  in  the  North  Adantic  in  the  latter  part  of  900.  Pliny  Miles,  who  ascended  the  mountain 
the  summer,  and  form  the  chief  danger  which  in  1852,  gives  in  his  ** Rambles  in  Iceland"  a 
then  besets  the  navigation  between  Europe  and  list  of  24  eruptions  which  have  occurred  ainoe 
North  America.  1004,  at  intervals  varying  from  6  to  70  year% 
lOELAND,  a  large  island  in  the  Northern  the  two  last  being  in  1766-'8  and  1845~'«. 
ocean,  subject  to  Denmark,  geographically  be-  Mount  Hecla  has  the  appearance  of  an  elongated 
longing  to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  distant  ridge,  with  a  single  conical  peak,  on  the  side  of 
from  Norway  about  650  m.,  from  the  Shetland  which  lie  in  a  row  4  great  craters^  which  were 
islands  and  Scotland  500  m.,  from  the  F&rOe  opened  in  1845-'6.  On  the  summit  is  a  5th, 
islands  250  m.,  and  from  Greenland  160  ra.  It  the  principd  crater  of  the  mountain.  It  is  a 
is  situated  between  lat.  63°  20'  and  66°  85'  N.  long  irregular  chasm,  nearly  ^  of  a  mile  k>ng, 
and  long.  18°  25'  and  24°  81'  W. ;  greatest  length  800  feet  wide,  and  200  or  800  feet  deep.  It  hai 
825  m.,  greatest  breadth  200  m. ;  area,  41,000  sq.  been  silent  for  ages,  and  may  be  entered  with 
m.  The  population  of  Iceland  in  its  more  flourish-  safety.  The  bottom  consists  of  volcanic  sand 
ing  epochs  exceeded  100,000.  The  results  of  sev-  and  moist  earth,  emitting  little  heat,  and  in 
erel  censuses  of  modern  times  are  as  follows :  some  places  covered  with  snow,  but  from  lis- 
1840,57,094;  1845,  58,558;  1850,59,157;  1855,  sures  m  the  rock  lava,  slags,  and  scoriie  which 
64,608.  Reikiavik,  the  capital,  has  a  popula-  form  its  sides,  issue  smoke  and  hot  steam.  The 
tion  of  only  1,500.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  craters  more  recently  opened  are  filled  with 
origin,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  plutonic  rocks,  dark  smoke,  sulphur,  and  red  cinders,  and 
whose  more  prominent  upheavals  have  taken  streams  of  lava  thrown  out  in  1845  were  found 
the  shape  of  tolerably  well  defined  ranges  of  yet  hot  after  an  interval  of  7  years.  A  lava 
mountains  running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The  stream  formed  by  that  eruption  was  8  geograph- 
ooast  line  is  generally  rugged,  and  is  indented,  leal  miles  lon^,  and  in  some  places  more  than 
especially  on  the  N.  and  W.,  with  long,  deep,  and  2  m.  wide.  On  the  summit  the  ground  feels 
narrow  bays  or  fiords.  The  highest  mountains  warm  to  the  feet ;  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  6 
are :  Oerufa  Jokull,  6,241  Danish  feet ;  Snufell,  inches  smoke  bursts  out,  and  smoking  heaps  of 
6,808 ;  EyJaQalla  JOkull,  5,482 ;  Ilerdubrcid,  lava  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  top 
5.290;  Vatna  Jokull,  5,000;  Hecla,  4,961.  The  of  the  mountain  is  nearly  flat,  forming  a  broad 
cnief  streams  are  the  Jokulls^  Lagarfljot,  and  table,  ^  of  a  mile  by  50  rods  across.  The  8kap- 
S]galf]andaf\jot  in  the  N.  E.,  and  the  Thiors&  in  tar  Jokull  is  a  name  given  to  a  mountain  group 
the  S.  W.  The  lakes  are  neither  large  nor  over  100  m.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  880  m. 
numerous,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  My-  in  circumference.  It  presents  fh>m  diflferent 
vatn  in  the  N.,  and  the  Fiskivatn,  Hvitavatn,  points  of  view  the  appearance  of  several  distinct 
and  Thingvallavatn  in  the  S.  In  the  interior,  mountains.  The  Oerufa  Jokull  and  Vatna  J5- 
upon  an  extent  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  the  kull  are  2  of  its  highest  peaks.  It  is  accessible 
eye  beholds  nothing  but  the  vestiges  of  volcanic  only  in  a  few  places,  ana  from  the  summit  of 
destruction.  Deep  abysses  formed  by  extinct  Hecla  presents  the  appearance  of  one  vast  ele- 
craters  are  surrounded  by  immense  fields  of  lava  vated  plain  of  ice  and  snow.  A  terrific  erup- 
which  has  filled  the  beds  of  lakes,  and  has  trans-  tion  of  this  mountain  took  place  in  1788,  pre- 
formed fertile  vallevs  into  stony  deserts.  Then  ceded  by  the  sudden  formation  some  70  m.  off 
follow  tall  conical  hills  of  ashes,  and,  scattered  the  coast  of  a  volcanic  island,  which  disappeared 
between  them,  gigantic  rocks  or  blocks  of  ice ;  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  by  violent  earth- 
again  a  steaming  pool,  at  the  bottom  of  which  quakes,  clouds  of  smoke,  and  showers  of  ashes, 
masses  of  sulphur  are  boiling  and  bubbling;  which  are  said  to  have  been  carried  to  places 
still  further  on,  a  mammoth  cave,  its  stalactites  on  the  continent  2,000  m.  distant  The  snows 
glazed  over  with  ice,  and  vast  fields  of  brim-  were  melted,  causing  a  heavy  freshet,  and  on 
stone,  honeycombed  by  hot  springs,  and  pro-  June  10  the  streams  of  lava  burst  forth.  In  24 
ducing  an  uneartlily  noise  not  unlike  that  of  hours  the  bed  of  tlie  8kapta  river  was  dried  up, 
thousands  of  steam  boilers  combined ;  then  and  a  torrent  of  lava  filled  it.  The  fiery  flood 
leaders,  a  smoking  vc^cano  whoae  aabterraoaan  lasted  8  months,  and  the  eruption  oontiniiad 
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Feb.  1784.  The  lava  covered  a  tract  of  yirited  the  island^  and  the  horrors  of  pestilence 
ooontry  500  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  principal  min-  have  been  added  to  those  of  utter  destitution.  In 
•ml  productions  are  sulphur,  which  occurs  in  1707,  for  instance,  16,000  inhabitants,  full  one 
large  quantities  at  Husavik  on  the  N.  coast  and  third  of  the  entire  population,  were  carried 
dsewhere,  and  the  feldspar  used  in  commerce,  away  by  the  small  pox,  and  a  few  years  later 
which  is  found  imbedded  in  the  amygdaloid  10,000  became  victims  of  famine.  f)uring  the 
tracts  of  the  £.  portion  of  the  island. — The  terrible  eruption  of  the  Skaptar  Jokull  in  1783- 
ixild,  bleak  climate  and  barren  soil  of  Iceland  '4,  no  fewer  than  11,000  people  died  from 
are  so  repulsive  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  more  destitution  and  pestilence;  and  20,000  horses, 
temperate  zone,  that  it  appears  almost  miracu-  7,000  head  of  cattle,  and  180,000  sheep  were 
loos  how  a  high  state  of  civilization  could  ever  starved  to  death. — ^That  such  circumstances 
have  existed  there.  The  summer^is  very  short,  must  have  stamped  distinct  national  character- 
•nd  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  a  severe  istics  on  the  iuhabitants  is  natural.  The  Iceland- 
winter.  In  Uie  month  of  June  one  may  still  ride  ers,  descendants  of  the  old  Northmen,  whose 
over  the  frozen  bays  and  inlets,  and  it  is  re-  ancient  language  they  have  preserved  in  its 
corded  that  in  1758  the  idand  was  surrounded  purity,  are  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  strong  mua- 

S'  an  immense  wall  of  floating  ice  as  late  as  cular  development.  Their  appearance  is  not 
e  month  of  August  The  mean  annual  tem-  prepossessing,  but  their  moral  qualities  cannot 
perature  is  only  41**  F.,  and  is  gradually  de-  be  too  favorably  spoken  of.  Hardened  by  an 
creasing  from  year  to  year.  Varieties  of  grain  almost  continuous  strife  with  the  elements,  the 
which  were  raised  in  former  centuries  do  not  now  Icelander  is  proud  and  seemingly  cold,  and  not 
grow  there.  Scarcely  a  tree  or  large  shrub  is  communicative  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  be  seen,  and  even  in  the  roost  favorable  years  though  always  hospitable ;  his  honesty,  tem- 
the  vegetation  is  extremely  poor  and  stunted,  perate  habits,  chastity,  and  piety  deserve  the 
A  few  groves  of  hardy  birch  occur  in  the  more  highest  praise.  An  Icelandic  clergyman  haa 
sheltered  valleys,  and  now  and  then  in  the  south  said  of  his  countrymen  :  '^  The  extreme  poverty 
a  atnnted  willow  is  met  with.  The  ancient  for-  of  our  people  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
csts  have  disappeared,  and  the  only  traces  of  this  morality."  But  it  is  truly  added  by  a  Ger- 
them  are  the  deposits  of  semi-carbonized  wood,  man  author  who  quotes  this  remark :  **  There 
known  as  surturbrandur^  which  is  occasionally  must  be  a  strong  moral  foundation  beforehand, 
used  as  fuel  or  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  poverty  to  have  such  an  effect.  Otherwise 
of  furniture.  The  lichen  hlandicus^  or  Iceland  it  produces  a  very  different  result."  There  is 
moss,  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  A  scarcely  any  country  where  a  general  education 
atout^  thick  grass,  growing  in  the  short,  well  is  so  highly  esteemed  as  in  Iceland.  It  would 
watered  valleys  which  open  toward  the  ocean,  be  difficult  to  find  an  Icelander  not  able  to  read 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  raise  an  inferior  qual-  and  write.  With  their  old  national  sagas  and 
ity  of  horses,  cattle,  and  homed  sheep.  Cab-  poems  they  are  all  familiar.  A  library  is  con- 
Mge,  turnips,  lettuce,  spinach,  parsley,  radishes,  nected  wiu  each  church,  where  the  members 
cresses,  flax,  and  a  few  potatoes  are  raised  in  obtain  books  or  manuscripts  (which  are  still  us^ 
carefully  cultivated  garden  plots.  The  number  to  some  extent  in  place  of  printed  books)  for 
cf  these  gardens  has  increased  since  the  be-  reading  at  home.  During  the  long  winter  even- 
nnning  of  the  century  from  a  few  hundred  to  ings  the  whole  family  and  servants  are  assem- 
0,063.  About  f  of  the  surface  is  capable  of  bled  in  a  6heerful]y  warmed  room,  doing  the 
coltivation,  and  }  consists  of  pasture  lands  inac-  necessary  handiwork,  and  at  the  same  time 
cessible  during  part  of  the  year.  The  reindeer,  listening  to  their  old  histories  or  to  rhymed 
having  been  introduced  from  Norway  about  100  versions  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
Tears  ago,  roams  through  the  island  in  large  tament,  which  the  head  of  the  family  or  one  of 
herds.  The  fox  is  the  only  other  animal  found  the  elder  sons  recites  to  them  in  the  same  half- 
in  a  wild  state.  The  ocean  and  the  rugged  cliffs  singing  tone  used  by  the  skalds  of  old,  a  thou- 
fhmish  the  islanders  with  fish,  birds,  and  eggs  sand  years  ago.  The  habitations  consist  of  low 
for  food.  The  erne,  gull,  ptarmigan,  snipe,  huts,  built  of  turf  or  lava,  painted  red,  and 
swan,  falcon,  eider  ducl^  and  many  other  land  thatched  with  sod.  There  are  no  dense  settle- 
birds  and  water  fowl,  are  abundant.  The  sal-  ments  except  near  the  sea  shore.  Fishinff, 
mon,  cod,  haddock,  herring,  and  flounder  are  hunting  (after  birds,  chiefly  for  their  feathers), 
the  principal  varieties  of  fisn.  The  number  of  and  cattle  rdsing  are  the  principal  occupations 
neat  cattle  on  the  island  at  the  close  of  1855  of  the  Icelanders.  Of  manufactures  there  are 
was  24,067,  of  sheep  489,932,  and  of  horses  40,-  none  but  the  simplest  branches  of  domestic  in- 
889.  The  fisheries  off  the  coast  employ  8,498  dustry,  spinning  and  weaving.  The  laborious 
boats  belonging  to  natives  of  the  idand.  Scanty  and  dangerous  occupations  oi  the  male  inhabit- 
as  the  means  of  subsistence  are,  they  are  not  even  ants  tend  to  shorten  their  life.  Very  aged  per- 
to  be  relied  on  by  the  inhabitants.  They  are  sons  are  rare,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  fecun- 
continuaUy  threatened  by  the  numerous  subter-  dity  of  the  women  is  remarkable ;  a  mother  of 
raneau  furnaces  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  storms  12  or  15  children  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The 
and  spring  fioods,  carrying  devastation  far  up  principal  food  of  the  Icelander  is  dried  fish  and 
into  the  inhabited  valleys,  on  the  other.  Thus  milk ;  bread  is  a  luxury  which  the  wealthy  only 
ftmine  in  its  most  terrible  form  has  fireqaently  can  afford  to  use ;  a  lund  of  meal  is  prepared 
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from  the  loeland  moss.    The  cattle  are  some-  of  indepoident  reahns,  was  eoahled  hy 

times  fed  with  onished  fish  hones  when  graaa  amnmate   statesmanship   and    great   militaij 

&B  wanting.    The  deprivations  which  the  peo-  skill  to  sohdue  all  his  hrother  monarchs.    The 

pie  sofTer  when  ice  or  storms  prerent  them  sncoessor  of  the  new  sovereign,  8t.  OUf^  be* 

from  going  out  to  sea  filling,  are  of  the  most  came  a  convert  to  Christiani^,  and  the  con* 

serioos  kind,  and  not  imfreqnently  engender  qnered  kings  and  chie&  were  snbjected  not  only 

disease,  if  not  actnal  starvation.    Iceland  has  to  civil  oppression  hnt  to  religions  persecoUon. 

821  ohnrches,  184  ministers,  and  one  bishop,  all  The  hanghtj  chieftains,  who  dang  to  the  faith 

Lutheran.    Common  schools  are  connected  with  and  freedom  of  their  fathers,  were  forced  into 

all  the  cbnrches,  bat  there  is  onlv  one  coUege  rebellion  and  exile.    The  wealthier  ones,  who 

on  the  island,  at  Havnefiord.    At  Beikiavu:,  were  able  to  make  the  distant  voyage,  soogfat 

the  seat  of  the  government,  there  is  a  library  refhge  in  Iceland ;  and  before  980  the  island 

containing  10,000  volames,  and  an  observatoiT.  contained  many  thousand  hardy  and  intelligeni 

Three  or  four  Journals  are  published  regularly  settlers,  who  adopted,  with  some  modification^ 

in  different  parts  of  the  island. — Hie  executive  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  haa 

Sovemment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  8  lived  at  home.  By  the  influence  of  U^jot,  the 
eputj  governors,  one  for  each  of  the  depart-  most  prominent  Icelander  of  bis  day,  the  whole 
ments  into  which  the  island  is  divided,  idl  ap-  island  was  brought  under  the  rule  of  one  great 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  Each  county,  legislative  body  called  the  althing,  which  met 
of  which  there  are  20,  has  its  court,  from  whose  first  in  980,  and  thereafter  annually,  in  the 
decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  plains  of  Thingvalla  in  the  south.  The  execn- 
atReikiavik.  The  legislative  power  is  intrusted  tive  power  was  intrusted  to  a  lagmadur^  or 
to  the  althing^  which  assembles  once  in  2  or  8  presiaent,  chosen  by  the  national  asscmblv.  A 
years,  and  upon  all  of  whose  acts  the  long  pos-  code  of  jurisprudence  was  compiled,  which  was 
aesses  the  privilege  of  an  absolute  veto,  llie  amended  at  various  times,  and  in  which  the 
altidng  is  composed  of  26  members,  6  being  ap-  system  of  trial  by  jury  was  for  the  first  time 
pointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  one  chosen  from  Ihlly  developed,  the  territorial  rights  of  each 
each  county  by  the  people.  The  governor,  the  inhabitant  were  strictiy  defined,  and  the  powers 
chief  justice,  and  the  executive  secretary  are  idso  and  privileges  of  the  Driesthood,  a  class  whidi 
entitied  to  seats.  Thejoumals  and  laws  are  pub-  was  genertuly  identical  with  tlie  highest  civil 
lished  immediately  after  the  close  of  each  session,  rank,  were  carefully  marked  out.  The  repnblio 
and  distributed  among  the  people.  The  total  re-  endured  till  the  middle  of  the  18tb  century,  and 
oeiptsof  the  government  in  the  fiscal  year  1856-  forms  the  golden  period  of  Icelandic  history. 
'7  were  81,995  Danish  dollars,  and  the  expendi-  It  was  under  the  republic  that  the  Icelanders 
tures  52,487,  the  deficit  being  paid  by  the  home  maintained  an  important  commerce  with  the 
government.  This  difference,  however,  is  rap-  mother  country.  Their  adventurous  navigators 
idly  decreasing ;  for  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  penetrated  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
receipts  rose  to  88,473  dollars,  while  the  expendi-  Black  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
tures  sunk  to  44,626.  The  receipts  are  derived  discovered  and  settled  the  sterile  coast  of  Green- 
from  taxes  on  the  fisheries,  property  taxation,  land,  and  are  supposed  to  have  made  voyages 
and  the  rent  of  crown  lands.  The  commerce  is  to  Vinland  or  the  southern  coast  of  New  £ng^ 
small.  The  leading  articles  of  import  are  rye,  land  5  centuries  before  Columbus.  Their  war- 
barley,  fiour,  coffee,  liquor,  tobacco,  sugar,  salt,  riors  served  in  the  body  guards  of  the  CsBsars 
beans,  iron,  coal,  hemp,  and  tar.  In  1855  were  of  Byzantium,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of 
imported  of  com  (all  kinds),  40,688  Danish  bar-  the  earliest  Muscovite  czars.  Their  skalds  or 
rels;  liquor,  447,699  quarts;  coffee,  426,980  poets  and  their  c}ux>niclers  visited  all  the 
lbs. ;  sugar,  457,281  lbs. ;  tobacco,  108.880  lbs. ;  northern  courts  from  Novgorod  to  Dublin,  and 
salt,  20,842  barrels ;  coal,  82,000  cnsldrons.  formed  a  literary  class  which  kings  delighted  to 
The  imports  of  1855  were  carried  to  Iceland  by  honor.  A  series  of  statesmen  of  great  ability 
125  ships,  18  of  which  were  English,  Norwegian,  ruled  or  influenced  the  national  couucils,  among 
and  Spanish,  the  remainder  being  Danish.  They  whom  were  Thordur  Gell,  Njal,  Skaptur,  Ilafli- 
were  consigned  to  90  different  mercantile  bouses,  dur  Marsson,  Bergthor,  Snorri  the  Good,  and 
of  which  a  littie  less  than  one  half  were  foreign  Einar  Th verging.  Christianity  was  introduced 
houses.  The  chief  exports  are  fish,  fresh,  salt^  in  the  year  1000,  and  was  soon  established  by 
and  dried,  wool,  tallow,  cattie,  sheepskins,  horses,  the  althing  as  the  nationd  religion.  In  the  lat- 
wild  fowl,  feathers,  eider  down,  Iceland  mos&  ter  half  of  tlie  12th  century  jc^ousies  began  to 
and  sulphur.  In  1855  were  exported  of  fish  spring  up  among  the  party  leaders.  These  were 
(all  kinds),  7,705,280  lbs. ;  wool,  1,596,828  lbs.;  carried  to  such  an  extent  during  the  first  half 
tallow,  932,906  lbs.;  mittens  and  socks,  110,000  of  the  following  century,  that  resort  was  oAen 
pairs.--Iceland  was  discovered  by  Naddod,  a  sea  had  to  arms.  These  difficulties  resulted  in  ren- 
rover,  in  860.  Its  colonization  was  commenced  dering  the  island  an  easy  prey  to  the  Norwegian 
in  874  by  Ingolf,  a  Norwegian  chief.  In  the  kings,  who  had  long  looked  upon  it  with  cov- 
latter  part  of  the  9th  century  a  great  revolu-  etous  eyes.  But  the  loss  of  its  independence, 
tion  took  place  in  Norway.  Harold  the  Fair-  though  the  greatest,  was  not  the  only  evil  which 
haired,  a  ruler  of  one  of  those  petty  kingdoms  Iceland  was  now  compelled  to  undergo.  Severe 
wldtih  then  divided  that  ooontiy  into  a  icore  pestilenoea  raged  and  destructive  emptiona  of 
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▼(deanoes  ooonrred.  These  inflictions  almost  e^  &o.,  only  the  h  being  aspirated.  Its  gram- 
emshed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  bnt  now  and  mar  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Gothic.  Before  the 
tilien  the  old  love  of  liberty  broke  ont.  Its  last  introdnction  of  Christianity  (1000)  Runir  (lines, 
exhibition  was  in  the  case  of  Jon  Arason,  the  speech)  were  the  characters  used  in  writing. 
last  Roman  Oatholic  bishop  of  the  island,  who  They  consisted  of  16  letters,  the  sonnds  of  whida 
endeavored  to  oppose  by  arms  the  encroach-  were  indicated  by  the  initials  of  their  names, 
ments  of  the  Danes,  who  by  the  annexation  of  viz. :  Fie^  flock ;  Uvy  torrent,  sparks ;  DuUy 
Korway  became  in  1880  the  possessors  of  Ice-  thorn;  Ou^  month,  port;  Rxdr,  rider;  JTau, 
land.  With  his  defeat  and  execution  in  1650  nicer, boil;  ^o^^hail;  i^atM2,need;  /t,  icicle; 
tiie  last  hope  of  freedom  died  away.  Now  fol-  Ar^  year ;  861,  sun ;  Tyr  (Lat.  tauruM\  bnll ; 
lowed  more  than  two  centuries  of  oppression  Biarhan^  birch ;  Lagur^  lianor ;  MddVy  man ;  IV, 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  home  govern-  cow.  To  these  were  added  7  itungen  (stnirg, 
ment.  All  power  was  transferred  to  a  foreign  pointed)  letters,  viz. :  itungen  Kaun  or  Knetol 
governor;  the  trade  was  placed  in  the  hands  for  G,  itungen  li  for  E,  itungen  Biarkan  for 
of  a  monopoly ;  and  the  old  customs  and  insti-  P,  itungen  Dun  for  Th,  itungen  Fie  for  Y.  and 
tutions  were  gradually  overthrown.  The  pub-  itungen  Tr  for  W.  Subsequently  the  Iceland- 
lication  of  the  old  sagas  by  native  scholars,  and  ers  adopted  the  Latin  alphabet,  at  first  with  its 
by  Swedish  and  Danish  antiquaries,  produced  in  angular  shapes  (the  pseudo-Gothic),  but  re- 
the  latter  half  of  the  18Ui  century  a  literary  cenUy  with  the  Latin.  The  number  of  letters  is 
revival,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  politictd  28,  viz.,  the  25  English,  omitting  ir,  and  8  par- 
awakening.  Some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  ticular  letters  after  s,  viz. :  \  (English  th)y  a, 
Danish  commercial  monopoly  were  abolished  and  e  (German  A  and  6),  Instead  of  q  and  the 
before  tlie  close  of  the  century,  and  since  1800  hard  e  the  letter  h  is  now  frequently  used. — We 
the  progress  of  the  island  in  every  part  has  been  subjoin  tiie  most  noteworthy  g^mmatical  fea- 
rapid.  A  singular  episode  in  the  political  his-  tnres.  Substantive  nouns  are  declined  either 
tory  of  Iceland  occurred  in  1809,  when  a  former  indefinitely  or  definitely.  The  terminations  of 
Danish  sailor,  Jdrgen  J5rgenson,  appeared  with  the  indefinite  declension  are  as  follows :  sin- 
two  privateers  before  Reikiavik,  captured  the  gular — genitive,  a,  «,  ar^  ur ;  dative,  a,  i,  ti; 
Danish  governor,  and  established  an  indepen-  plural — ^nominative,  i/,  ar,  t>,  ur;  genitive,  no, 
dent  republic  of  Iceland  (June  21).  He  resided  a;  dative,  um;  accusative,  t/,  a,  t,  ir,  ur  (ar- 
f n  the  government  house,  where  he  surrounded  ranged  into  8  groups).  The  cases  of  the  defi- 
himself  with  a  body  guard  of  sailors.  But  his  nite  declension  are  formed  by  sufiSxing  the 
rule  lasted  only  two  months.  In  August  the  demonstrative  hinn,  he,  hin.  she,  hittj  it^  which 
flag  of  the  republic  (representing  8  cods)  was  drop  the  h  and  sometimes  hi;  thus :  rit^r-tnn, 
hauled  down  by  the  British,  and  Jorgen  himself  wood-the ;  dygd-in,  Germ.  Tugend^ie  (as  it  were 
made  a  prisoner.  The  island  was  visited  by  vol-  Tugend-in) ;  augc^t.  Germ.  Auge-dai  ;  the  sufiix 
canic  eruptions  in  1821  and  1828,  by  famine  in  receives  the  signs  of  cases.  There  are  8  gen- 
1824  and  1825,  and  in  1827  epidemic  diseases  re-  ders,  as  follows :  singular,  masc.  frimr^  pious,  up- 
duced  the  population  to  40,000,  since  which  time  right ;  fem./r^,  neuter /r^iiit ;  plural,  frbmxr^ 
it  has  increased  rapidly.  Public  opinion  forced  fromar^  frbm.  Degrees:  comparative,  masc 
the  Danes  in  1845  to  restore  the  old  parliamen-  and  fem.yr^fikiri,  neuter /r^fikim,*  superlative, 
tary  body  or  althing,  and  in  1858  the  trade  was  masc  fromoMter^  feva./r&must,  neuter  franuut. 
thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  all  commer-  The  following  are  anomalous :  gddr,  hetri,  heitr, 
eial  nations.  A  steady  improvement  is  visible  in  good,  better,  best;  t7/r,  terri,  teitr^  ill  (bad), 
population,  agriculture,  industry,  and  education,  worse,  worst;  gamall,  elJdri,  eUztr^  old,  dns. ; 
— See  "  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  margr^  fi^y  fle$try  much,  more,  most ;  mikily 
ofIeeland,^&c.(**£din.  Cab.  Lib.,'' 1vol.,  1840);  meiri^  meitr  (LaL  tnagnus,  maior,  maxiimu), 
Gaimard,  Voyage  en  lilands  et  en  Ordenlana  great,  &c.  Numends:  1,  einn;  2,  treir  ;  8,  )>rtr/ 
(5  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1839-'48);  Ida  Pfeiffer,  i,Ji6rir;  5,  Jimm;  6,  •«?;  7,  «i^;  S,dtta;9, 
^Journey  to  Icehmd"  (New  York,  1852) ;  Pliny  niu;  10,  tiu;  11, ellifu,  &c. ;  20,  tutugu,  dns. ;  40, 
Miles,  "Rambles  in  Iceland"  (New  York,  1854.)  Jirutiu,  &c.;  100,  hundrad;  1000,  >tf#tffuf, 
ICELAND,  Laxouagb  and  Lttebatubs  oy,  Ac.  ;  bddir^  hddar,  htdiy  both ;  fynti,  first ; 
The  liUndsk  tunga  is  the  oldest  of  all  living  annar,  another,  &c.  Personal  pronouns:  Ist 
European  languages,  and  the  most  northerly  of  person — ek^  I,  gen.  tntn,  dat.  mer,  aocus.  mik; 
all  civilized  idioms.  It  is  wonderfully  ridi  in  dual,  rid,  gen.  ockar,  dat.  oekr,  we  two,  &e, ; 
roota,  as  well  as  in  ^tunmatical  forms.  Its  plural,  ter,  tor^  oct,  we,  our,  us ;  2d  person — ^ 
filiation  is  indicated  in  the  articles  on  the  pin,  ^«r,  ^ik^  Uiou,  &c. ;  dnal,  \id^  yekar,  yekfy 
Danish  (see  Dexhare,  LAjrorAOB  of),  Frisian,  ye  two,  oc. ;  plural,  ^er,  ydar,  ydr,  yon,  kc ; 
German,  and  Gothic  languages.  Owing  to  the  8d  person — #m,  jot,  iit  (Lat.  tut,  iibi,  $e\  iUum, 
aedusion  of  its  area  from  contact  with  the  kun,  )>at,  he,  she,  it  Relative  and  interrogative 
whirlpool  in  which  other  tongues  are  tossed  pronouns :  Ar^,  htert,  who,  what ;  ktartteggi, 
about,  it  has  been  but  little  altered  from  the  each;  nodtr,  somebody  ;fiuin^i,  nobody. — ^Verbs 
Korrsena,  especially  in  the  interior  of  Iceland,  have  two  voices,  two  simple  tenses,  and  moods 
It  is  soft  and  sonorous,  free  from  Germanic  ^t-  as  in  English.  There  are  two  kinds  of  conjoga- 
tnral  and  other  barshneea,  and  from  En^pish  tions,  the  one  ancient  (oraanio,8tronff,  and  meta- 
lilMw  and  compreased  aoands  like  tboae  of/,  ph<micX  the  other  moten  (to  eaUad  regolar, 
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weak,  with  suffixes).    The  preterite  perfect^  words  and  expressions,  especially  on  the 

pluperfect,  future,  and  conditional,  are  peri-  shore.     On  the  F&r5e  islands  the  loelandio 

Jthrastio  h  j  means  of  auxiliary  verbs.    We  sub-  language  is  poorer  in  forms,  thou^  rich  in 
oin  examples  of  strong  verbs  in  five  classes:  archaisms.    It  shows  these  characteristics  also 
1.  (^Q ^^o,  to  give ;  g^y  (I)  give;  ^^^gave;  in  the  once  traditional,  heroic  poems,  edited 
gieA  Germ,  gdbs^  g^nn,  given.    2.  PaUoj  (to)  by  H.  0.  Lyngbye  (1822)  and  Y.  U.  Hamer- 
&U ;  fellTy  (I)  fall ;  fell,  fell ;  /elli,  Germ.  JUle  ;  schaimb  ri851).  The  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  the 
/Minn,  fallen.    8.  Shina,  (to)  shine ;  tikin,  (I)  coasts  of  Scotland,   and  those  of  Greenland, 
shine;  li^iikshono;  <Hn«,Crerm.«eAitfn0y«iim£,  offer  also  traces  of  this  interesting  language, 
shone.    4.  Hlaupa  (Germ,  laufen),  (to)  run;  Alreadybeforetheunion  with  Denmark (ISSOi 
KUypr,  (I)  run;  AZi^, ran;  Mypi,  Germ.  Urfe;  and  still  more  after  it,  both  the  language  and 
hktupvnn,  run.    6.  PridM^  (to)  tr^z/Q ;  fryi^  (^  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  had  been  culti- 
free2e;/raM#,  froze  ;yVy«,Gherm./r^d//rawnii^  vated  during  the  sway  of  Norway,  declined 
frozen.    There  are  four  classes  of  weak  or  reg-  very  much ;  but  they  rose  again  in  consequence 
nlar  verbs,  with  a  few  metaphonies,  coqjugat^  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  (1581). 
with  the  following  suffixes:   infinitive,  o^  as  The  language  gained  by  poetry  and  by  ele- 
(at)  eUk'ijL,  to  love ;  participle,  andi ;  impera-  mentary  books  for  the  use  of  the  people ;  but 
tive  singular,  1st  and  8d  persons  i,  2d  a,  plur.  sciences  were  treated  in  Latin  or  Danish. — ^For 
tcm,  id,  i;  indicative  present,  1st  person  a,  Icelandic  grammars  and  dictionaries,  see  Run. 
2d  and  8d  r,  plur.  um,  id,  a;  imperfect,  adci^  Jona,  Reeentimma  Lingua  Septentrhnalis  In- 
adir,  ctdi,  vdum,  <»dud,  udu;  subjunctive,  1st  eumunila,  t.  «.,  Grammatical  &c.  (1651);  Epi- 
and  8d  persons  i,  2d  tr,  plur.  urn,  id,i;  im-  toms    Grammatice$  Latino-IslaTiaiea    (ItSi); 
perfect,  1st  and  8d  adi,  2d  adir^  plur.  udum.  B.  K.  Rask,  VijUdning  til  del  Jtlandihe  eUer 
udud,  adi.    All  forms  of  the  passive  voice  end  gamU  Nordislce  Sprog  (1811);  Gudm.  Andrea, 
in  ft,  without  any  auxiliary  verb.    Auxiliary  Lexicon  lilandieum  (1688)  ;    BiOm   Haldor- 
verbs :  h<\fa,  to  have ;  munu^  also  ihullu,  shall,  BOiLLexiean  lilandieo-LatinthDanicum^  edited 
of  the  future ;  terda,  Germ,  toerdenj  lAUjieri  ;  by  R.  £.  Rask  (1814) ;  G.  P.  Marsh,  *^  Grammar 
vera,  to  be  (veri,  Lat.  e$to),  em,  ert,  er,  am,  art,  of  the  old  Northern  or  Icelandic  Language^  (Bur- 
b;  erum,  enid,  eru  (we,  ye,  they)  are;  var,  lington,  1888);  Sveinbjom  Egilsson^  L^tiean 
was;  stf,  sert,  se;  $eum,  $eud,  seu,  Lat.  iim,  Hi,  Paetieum Antiques IdngucBSeptentrionalii (ISM 
Ac ;  vdri,  eeeem,  he.    The  formation  of  parts  -9). — The  Icelandic  literature,  which,  with  the 
of  speech,  derivation,  and  composition  are  very  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  Norwegian  pro- 
manifold,  by  means  of  many  suffixed  particles,  ductions,  was  written  wholly  in  Iceland  or  by 
and  by  some  prefixes. — ^The  art  of  versification  Icelanders,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  marked 
is  very  ancient  in  Iceland,  the  oldest  and  most  periods,  the  ancient  and  the  modern.    The  first 
frequent  form  being  alliterative ;  for  instance :  terminated  a  century  after  the  fall  of  the  repnb- 
Farvel  fagnadar  ^^^ »  ^^  other  comprises  the  period  intervening 
FArewAiijoy  between  that  date  and  the  present  time.    Soon 
Foldog  heilla.  After  the  settlement  of  the  island  the  genial 
Full    Mnd  hoij  (land).  iufiueuce  of  free  government  caused  a  marked 
Verses  were  also  made  by  assonance,  according  development  of  the  national  spirit,  which  was 
to  quantity,  or  in  rhyme ;  so  that  including  the  early  exhibited  in  the  field  of  letters.    The 
various  combinations  of  all  these  modes,  there  climate,  too,  had  much  to  do  with  it.    In  the 
were  more  than  300  forms  of  versification.    The  long  evenings  of  a  long  winter,  an  intelligent 
first  of  all  was  the  Fomyrdalag  (ancient  struc-  people,  prohibited  by  the  severities  of  the  season 
ture),  of  which  the  following,  from  tlie^aro-  from  outdoor  avocations,  would  naturally  have 
maal  of  the  Edda,  with  a  Latm  rendering,  is  an  recourse  to  the  charms  of  literature ;   and  as 
example :  Boon  as  the  introduction  of  Christianity  brought 
Veiztu  ef            \u  vin      dtt  ^^^^  i^  *^®  knowledge  and  use  of  the  LaUn 
8ds-ta    an  (Eng.  if)  ta  amicom  habeas,  alphabet,  the  earliest  employment  of  the  new 
}anns  }u  rel            truir,  gift  was  in  writing  out  the  pagan  songs  which 
Cui       tu   bena  (well)  Adas,  had  been  orally  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
Ok  tilltu  af  henum  aott    geta:  tion  to  another.    In  such  a  manner  did  the 
Ac   Ti»-tu  ab  hoc        boDomacqairere  (Eng.  get):  priest  Sffimund  Sigfusson,  called  "  the  learned '^ 
Gidi     il-alltu  vid  ^ann         hlanda,  (1056-1183),  compile  that  sublime  compendium 
Animam  debes-tu  com  ^jua  (anima)  niiscere  (blend),  of  heathen  wisdom  and  mythological  lore,  known 
Giefvm   tl'ipta,  as  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda.    (See  Edda.)    Be- 
Dona  (gift*)  dividere,  side  these  religious  eff'usions,  the  poetry  that 
Ok  fara  atjinna  opt.  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  re- 
Ac  iro      inviaere    •»pe(oft>.  public  cousists  generally  of  songs  of  victory  or 
— Troil,  a  Swedish  bishop,  found  four  varieties  of  praise,  elemes,  and  epigrams,  in  which  latter 
of  the  Icelandic  idiom  m  different  localities,  the  old  skalds  especially  excelled.    The  most 
The  old  language  also  differs  from  that  of  later  noted  skalds  of  the  10th  century  are  Bersi 
times,  being  purer,  clearer,  and  more  concise.  Torfuson,  Egill  Skollagrimsson  (904-990),  Ey- 
The  modem  language  is  corrupted  by  a  mixture  vindur  Finsson,  Glumur  Geirason,  Kormakur 
of  DaDiih,  English,  Dutch,  IVench,  and  other  Oegmandaraon  (died  967),  Gunnlaugur  Hromoo- 
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dinon  (988*1012),  Hallfredor  Ottarson  (died  Hst  are  masterpieces  of  style,  and  are  still  read 
1014),  Thordor  SigFaldaskald,  and  Thorleifor  with  delight  hy  the  peasant  in  his  tnrf-roofed 
Hakonarskald.  The  11th  centniy  was  very  cabin  under  the  shadow  ofHeela,  and  hj  the  self- 
OTolific  of  poets ;  we  have  Amorr  Thordarson,  exiled  Icelandic  scholar  in  the  university  halls 
fenarr  Helgason,  Eiriknr,  Gisli  lUngason,  Od-  of  Copenhagen.  This  meagre  list  also  shows 
dor,  Ottarr^  Sighvatnr,  Sknli  Thorsteinsson,  the  attention  paid  to  the  coltore  of  letters  in  a 
Sn^lQ-Halli,  Hallar-Steinn,  Steinn  Skaptason,  remote  comer  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  the 
tStanir  Blindi,  Thjodolfor  Amorsson,  Thorarinn,  whole  continent  of  ^ar^^  "^fts  bQd^  in  har- 
ind  Thordnr  Kolbeinsson.  The  12th  centni^  barism  and  ignorance. — The  second  or  mod- 
presents  the  names  of  Einarr  Sknlason,  Bd^  em  period  of  Icelandic  literature  by  no  means 
Tarr,  HallbjOra,  Hallur,  Ivarr  Ingimundarson,  commences  with  the  termination  of  the  old  lit- 
■nd  a  host  of  others.  In  the  13th  century  we  eratyre ;  a  long  time  of  ntter  mental  inactivity 
ftid  scarcely  any  names  bat  those  of  Einarr  followed,  and  the  15th  and  16th  centories  pro- 
Gilsson,  Godmnndur  Oddsson,  Ingjaldur  Geir-  dnced  scarcely  any  thing  bnt  a  few  unimportant 
mundarson,  and  Olafar  Thordarson,  showing  that  religious  books.  In  the  17th  century  the  knowl- 
the  loss  of  liberty  had  begun  to  affect  the  labors  edge  of  the  ancient  literature  and  glory  of  the 
of  the  muse.  Nor  wore  the  historians  and  ro-  island  began  to  revive.  Foremost  in  the  move- 
mancers  less  numerous.  The  sagas  properly  fall  ment  were  Amgrimur  Jonsson  (Jonas,  1568- 
into-  two  classes,  the  fictitious  and  historical.  1648),  Gudmundur  Andrss  (died  1654),  Runol- 
Among  the  former  are  the  VdUungaSaga,  Nor-  fur  Jonsson  (died  1654),  Ami  Magnusson  (Mag- 
marge^U  Saga^  the  Villcina  Saga  (narrating  the  nsDUs,  died  1730),  and  Thormodur  Torfoson 
exploits  of  Diederich  of  Bern,  and  thus  belong-  (1636-1719).  The  last  named,  better  known 
ing  to  the  same  heroic  cycle  as  the  HMenbuch  under  his  Latinized  name  of  Torfiens,  was  espe- 
and  Nibelungenlied)^  Hdlfi  Saga^  ^^Saga  of  ciolly  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  disseminate  a 
King  Hrolf  Kraka  and  his  Champions,^'  ^  Saga  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Iceland.  In 
of  King  Ragnar  Lodbrok"  (which  contains  the  theology,  GudbrandurThorlaksson  (died  1627X 
celebrated  LddhrdkarJcvidOj  or  ^  Death  Song  under  whose  direction  the  first  complete  edition 
of  Lodbrok"),  Frithiofi  Saga^  ITervarar  Saga^  of  the  Icelandic  Bible  was  issued,  Bishop  Thor^ 
Oertar  OMm  Saga^  and  Snorro  S^urleson's  lakur  Skulson,  and  Jon  Yidaliu  (1666--1720), 
**  Younger  or  Prose  Edda."  Some  of  these  are  tiie  author  of  a  popular  collection  of  homilies, 
in  part  historical  in  their  character,  but  it  is  were  the  eminent  names ;  while  jnrispradenee 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  was  represented  by  Pall  Yidalin  (1667-1727). 
Far  more  valuable  as  well  as  more  numerous  ore  But  the  true  revival  of  letters  dates  from  the 
the  sagos  of  the  historical  class.  They  consist  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  coinoi- 
of  histories  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  of  dent  with  the  commencement  of  an  increase 
local  and  familv  histories,  and  of  biographies,  in  population.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
Of  those  which  relate  to  Iceland,  the  most  no  other  nation  con  show  so  large  a  proportion 
noted  are  the  Itlmdingabdh,  by  Ari  Thorgilsson  of  literary  men.  Finnur  Jonsson  (1704-'89X 
(1068-1148) ;  the  Landnamabdh^  a  detailed  ac-  author  of  an  elaborate  ecclesiastical  history  of 
count  of  the  settlement  of  the  island ;  the  Kristni  the  island,  which  has  been  continued  by  Petur 
8aga^  a  narrative  of  the  introduction  of  Chris-  Petursson  (bom  1808),  Hannes  Finsson  (1739- 
tianity  into  Iceland;  NjaUSaga^  a  classic  com-  '96),  Jon  Jonsson  (bom  1759^,  and  Ami  Helga- 
position;  Gannlattgi  Ormstungu  Saga;  Viga  son  (bom  1777),  were  emment  theologionsw 
'  Olttms  Saga ;  EgiU  Saga,  the  biography  of  a  Antiquities,  philology,  and  the  old  literature 
renowned  poet  and  chietlain ;  Kormahs  Saga  ;  have  been  largely  illustrated  by  Halfdan,  Einar- 
Eyrbyggja  Saga,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  son  (died  1785),  the  author  of  an  Icelandic  literary 
published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Laxdala  Saga;  history,  Bj6m  Haldorssen  (died  1794),  the  con>- 
Sturlunga  Saga,  a  history  of  the  race  of  the  piler  of  a  large  Icelandic-Latin  lexicon,  which 
flturlungar,  so  important  in  Icelandic  history ;  was  edited  by  Bask,  Jon  Olafsson  (1781-1811), 
•od  Orettu  Saga.  The  chief  sagas  relating  to  8.  T.  Thorlacins  (1741-1815),  HaDgrimur  Sche- 
other  countries  are :  the  Orhneyinga  Saga,  a  his-  ving,  G.  J.  Thorkelin  (1752-1829),  Finnur  Mag- 
tory  of  the  Orkneian  jarls ;  the  Fcdreyinga  Saga,  nusson  (1781-1847),  and  Konrad  Gislason  (bora 
xelating  to  the  Faroes ;  the  Jamwikinga  Saga,  1808).  An  elaborate  history  of  the  island,  in 
an  account  of  the  sea  rovers,  whose  seat  was  continuation  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga,  has  been 
at  Jomsburg  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  the  written  by  Jon  Espolin  (1769-1836).  The  po- 
Knytlinga  Saga,  a  history  of  the  Danish  kings  etical  literature  of  the  period  has  been  rendered 
from  Ilarald  Blaatand  to  Canute  YI. ;  the  sagas  remarkable  by  the  names  of  Jon  Thorlakason 
of  Olaf  Trygvason,  one  by  Oddur  (died  1200),  (1744-1819),  translator  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,*' 
and  the  other  by  Gunnlaug;  the  saga  of  St.  Bjarai  Thorarensen  (1786-1841),  Jonas  Hall- 
Olaf ;  the  HeifMhringla,  or  "  Chronicle  of  the  grimsson  (1807- 45X  SveinbjOm  Egilsson  (1791- 
Korwegian  Kings,"  by  the  celebrated  states-  1852),  translator  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  Be- 
man  Snorro  Sturleson ;  and  various  minor  sagas  nedikt  Gr5ndal  (bom  1826),  and  many  others, 
rdating  to  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  But  the  attention  of  the  Icelanders  has  been 
and  Greenland.  The  most  elaborate  codes  of  law  largely  given  to  political  economy,  and  the  re- 
were  the  CMgdi,  Jartmda,  Jonsbdh,  and  Krit-  suit  has  been  a  rapid  and  marked  improvement 
timiUur,  Many  of  the  worka  enumerated  in  this  in  the  eoonomical  condition  of  the  country*  Par- 
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weak,  with  suffixes).    The  preterite  perfect^  words  and  expressions,  especially  on  the    ^ 

pluperfect,  future,  and  conditional,  are  peri-  shore.     On  the  F&r6e  islands  the  Icelandic 

Jhrastic  bj  means  of  auxiliary  verbs.    We  sub-  language  is  poorer  in  forms,  thou^  rich  in 
oin  examples  of  strong  verbs  in  five  classes:  archaisms.    It  shows  these  characteristics  also 
1.  (At)  g^(k^  to  give ;  g^r^  (I)  give ;  gaf^  gave ;  in  the  once  traditional,  heroic  poems,  edited 
gv^  Germ,  gi^^  g^nriy  given.    2.  FaUa^  (to)  by  H.  0.  Lyngbve  (1822)  and  V.  U.  Earner- 
fall ;  feUr,  (I)  faU ;  feU,  fell ;  /eUi,  Germ,  ^le  ;  schaimb  (1851).  The  Orknevs  and  Hebrides,  the 
/Minn,  fallen.    8.  Shina^  (to)  shine ;  ihm^  (I)  coasts  of  Scotland,   and  those  of  Greenland, 
shine;  U^iikshone;  fHnt, Germ. «eAifii0;«Hm£,  ofier  also  traces  of  this  interesting  language, 
shone.    4.  Hlaupa  (Germ.  laufen\  (to)  run ;  Already  before  the  union  with  Denmark  (ISSOl 
hleypr,  (I)  run;  nliop^  ran ;  hlypiy  Germ.  U^e;  and  stUl  more  after  it,  both  the  language  and 
hhiupinny  run.    6.  FtUm^  (to)  treeze ;  fryi^  (jt)  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  had  been  culti- 
freezid\/ratUy  froze  ;/ry it,  Qerm,/rare;/r<mnn^  vated  during  the  sway  of  Norway,  declined 
frozen.    There  are  four  classes  of  weak  or  reg-  very  much ;  but  they  rose  again  in  consequence 
nlar  verbs,  with  a  few  metaphonies,  coiy  ugat^  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  (1531). 
with  the  following  suffixes:   infinitive,  a,  as  The  language  gained  by  poetry  and  by  ele- 
(at)  eUk-Oy  to  love ;  participle,  andi ;  impera-  mentary  books  for  the  use  of  the  people ;  but 
tive  singular,  1st  and  8d  persons  i,  2d  a,  plur.  sciences  were  treated  in  Latin  or  Danish. — ^For 
tc«i»,  id^  i;  indicative  present,  Ist  person  a,  Icelandic  grammars  and  dictionaries,  see  Run. 
2d  and  8d  r,  plur.  urn.  idy  a;  imperfect,  adci^  Jona,  Reeentimma  Lingua  SepUntrionalis  In- 
adir,  ctdi,  vdum^  <»dudy  udu;  subjunctive,  1st  eunahul^iy  i,  «.,  Gratnmatiea^  &c,  (1651);  Bpi- 
and  8d  persons  i,  2d  tr,  plur.  i/m,  id^  i;  im-  toms    Chrammatices  Zatino-Islanaica   (lt84^; 
perfect,  Ist  and  8d  culiy  2d  (Edir,  plur.  udum.  B.  K.  Bask,  Vejledning  til  det  Islatidske  euer 
ududy  adi.    All  forms  of  the  passive  voice  end  gamle  Nordislce  Sprog  (1811);  Gudm.  Andrea, 
in  ft,  without  any  auxiliary  verb.    Auxiliary  Lexicon   lilandieum  (1688)  ;    BiOm   Haldor- 
verbs :  Aq/o,  to  have ;  munu^  also  ihuUtt^  shall,  eoiLLexican  hlandicO'LatinxhDanieum^  edited 
of  the  future ;  ttrda^  Germ,  toerdenj  lAUJieri  ;  by  B.  K.  Bask  (1814) ;  G.  P.  Marsh,  ^^  Grammar 
MTO,  to  be  (veri,  Lat.  eito)^  «m,  ert^  er,  am,  art,  ofthe  old  Northern  or  Icelandic  Language^  (Bnr- 
b;  erum^  erudy  eru  (we,  ye,  they)  are;  var^  lington,  1888);  Sveinbjum  Egilsson^  Lmeon 
was;  se,  urt^  se;  seuniy  $eudy  mu,  Lat.  ttm.  Hi,  Poetieum Ant iqua Lingua SepttntrionaliM {IS6^ 
^ic ;  vdri,  essem,  &c.    The  formation  of  parts  -9). — The  Icelandic  literature,  which,  with  the 
of  speech,  derivation,  and  composition  are  very  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  Norwegian  pro- 
manifoid,  by  means  of  many  suffixed  particles,  ductions,  was  written  wholly  in  Iceland  or  by 
and  by  some  prefixes. — ^The  art  of  versification  Icelanders,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  marked 
is  very  ancient  in  Iceland,  the  oldest  and  most  periods,  the  ancient  and  the  modern.    The  first 
frequent  form  being  alliterative ;  for  instance :  terminated  a  century  after  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
Farvel  fagnadar  ^^® »  ^®  other  comprLjcs  the  period  intervening 
FAr«w4HUjo7  between  that  date  and  the  present  time.    Soon 
Foldog  heilla.  f^i'  the  settiement  of  the  island  the  genial 
Full    and  hoij  (Und).  Influence  of  free  government  caused  a  marked 
Verses  were  also  made  by  assonance,  according  development  of  the  national  spirit,  which  was 
to  quantity,  or  in  rliymc ;  so  that  including  the  ©arly  exhibited  in  the  field  of  letters.    The 
various  combinations  of  all  these  modes,  there  climate,  too,  had  much  to  do  with  it    In  the 
were  more  than  300  forms  of  versification.    The  long  evenings  of  a  long  winter,  an  intelligent 
first  of  all  was  the  Fomyrdalag  (ancient  struc-  people,  prohibited  by  the  severities  of  the  season 
ture),  of  which  the  following,  from  tlie  Hava-  from  outdoor  avocations,  would  naturally  have 
maal  of  the  Edda,  with  a  Latin  rendering,  is  an  recourse  to  the  charms  of  literature ;   and  as 
example :  Boon  as  the  introduction  of  Christianity  brought 
Vfiztn  ef            \u  vin      dtt  ^^th  it  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Latin 
8d«-ta    an  (Eng.  if)  ta  amicom  habeas,  alphabet,  the  earliest  employment  of  the  new 
}>ann3  )>t/  rel            truir,  W^  ^As  in  writing  out  the  pagan  songs  which 
Cui       tu  bena  (well)  Adas,  had  been  orally  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
Ok  vilitu  af  henum  aott    geta:  tion  to  another.    In  such  a  manner  did  the 
Ac   ri»-ta  ab  hoc        bonom  acqoirere  (Eng.  get) :  priest  Sffimund  Sigfusson,  called  "  the  Icamcd  " 
Gedi     ihilltu  vid  'pann         hlanda^  (1056-1183),  compile  that  sublime  compendium 
Animam  debes-tu  com  ^jua  (anima)  miscere  (blend),  of  heathen  wisdom  and  mythological  lore,  known 
Giefum   tkiptOy  as  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda.    (See  Edda.)    Be- 
i>ona  (gin»)  dividere,  gido  these  religious  eff'usions,  tlie  poetry  that 
Ok  fara  atfinna  opt.  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  re- 
Ac  Ire      inviaere    aspeCofty.  public  cousists  generally  of  songs  of  victory  or 
— Troil,  a  Swedish  bishop,  found  four  varieties  of  praise,  elcffies,  and  epigrams,  in  which  latter 
of  the  Icelandic  idiom  m  different  localities,  the  old  skalds  especially  excelled.    The  most 
The  old  language  also  differs  from  that  of  later  noted  skalds  of  the   10th  century  are  Bersi 
times,  being  purer,  clearer,  and  more  concise.  Torfuson,  Egill  Skollagrinisson  (904-990),  Ey- 
The  modern  language  is  corrupted  by  a  mixture  vindur  Finsson,  Glumur  Geirason,  Kormakur 
of  Danish,  English,  Dutch,  IVench,  and  other  Oegmondaraoa  (died  967),  Gunnlaugur  Hromon- 
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^inon  (988-1012),  Hallfrednr  Ottarson  (died  list  are  masterpieces  of  style,  and  are  still  read 
1014),  Thordor  SigFaldaskald,  and  Thorleifhr  with  delight  by  the  peasant  in  his  tnrf-roofed 
Hakonarskald.  The  11th  centniy  was  very  cabin  under  the  shadow  of  Ileela,  and  hj  the  self- 
prolific  of  poets ;  we  have  Amorr  Thordarson,  exiled  Icelandic  scholar  in  the  university  halls 
ISnarr  Helgason,  Eiriknr,  Gisli  lUngason,  Od-  c^  Oopenhagen.  This  meagre  list  also  shows 
dor,  Ottarr^  Sighvatnr,  Sknli  Thorsteinsson,  the  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  letters  in  a 
Sneglu-Halli,  Hallar-Steinn,  Steinn  Skaptason,  remote  comer  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  the 
tSta^r  Blindi,  Tbjodolfor  Amorsson,  Thorarinn,  whole  continent  of  ^nr^Pp  "^fts  sunk  in  bar- 
ind  Thordur  Kolbeinsson.  The  12th  centui^  barism  and  ignorance. — The  second  or  mod- 
presents  the  names  of  Einarr  Skulason,  Boo-  em  period  of  Icelandic  literature  hy  no  means 
Tarr,  HallbjOm,  Hallur,  Ivarr  Ingimundarson,  commences  with  the  termination  of  the  old  lit- 
and  a  host  of  others.  In  the  13tu  century  we  eratpre ;  a  long  time  of  utter  mental  inactivitj 
find  scarcely  any  names  but  those  of  Einarr  followed,  and  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  pro- 
GUsson,  Gudmundur  Oddsson,  Ingjaldur  Geir-  duced  scarcely  any  thing  but  a  few  unimportant 
mundarson,  and  Olafur  Thordarson,  showing  that  religious  books.  In  the  17th  century  the  knowl- 
the  loss  of  liberty  had  begun  to  affect  the  labors  edge  of  the  ancient  literature  and  glory  of  the 
of  the  muse.  Nor  were  the  historians  and  ro-  island  began  to  revive.  Foremost  in  the  move- 
mancers  less  numerous.  The  sagas  properly  fall  ment  were  Amgrimur  Jonsson  (Jonas,  1568- 
into-  two  classes,  the  fictitious  and  historical.  1648),  Gudmundur  Andrss  (died  1654),  Runol- 
Among  the  former  are  the  VdhungaSagay  Nor-  fur  Jonsson  (died  1654),  Ami  Magnusson  (Mag- 
narge^ts  Saga^  the  Vilhina  Saga  (narrating  the  nsDUs,  died  1780),  and  Thormcxlur  Torfason 
exploits  of  Diederich  of  Bem,  and  thus  belong-  (1686-1719).  The  last  named,  better  known 
ing  to  the  same  heroic  cycle  as  the  Helderibuch  under  his  Latinized  name  of  TorfsDus,  was  espo- 
and  Nihelungenlied)^  Hdlft  Saga^  ^^  Saga  of  cially  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  disseminate  a 
IQng  Urolf  Kraka  and  his  Champions,"  *^  Saga  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Iceland.  In 
of  King  Ragnar  Lodbrok"  (which  contains  the  theology,  Gndbrandur  Thorlaksson  (died  1627), 
celebrated  Lddbrdkarhvidoj  or  *^  Death  Song  under  whose  direction  the  first  complete  edition 
of  Lodbrok'^),  Friihiof$  Saga,  Hervarar  Saga^  of  the  Icelandic  Bible  was  issued,  Bishop  Thor^ 
Oertar  Odd$  Saga^  and  Snorro  S^urleson's  lakur  Skulson,  and  Jon  Yidaliu  (1666--1720), 
'*  Younger  or  Prose  Edda."  Some  of  these  are  the  author  of  a  popular  collection  of  homilies, 
in  part  historical  in  their  character,  but  it  is  were  the  eminent  names ;  while  jarispradenoe 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  was  represented  by  Pall  Yidalin  (1667-1727). 
Far  more  valuable  as  well  as  more  numerous  are  But  the  true  revival  of  letters  dates  from  the 
the  sagos  of  the  historical  class.  They  consist  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  coinci- 
of  histories  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  of  dent  with  the  commencement  of  an  increase 
local  and  familv  histories,  and  of  biographies,  in  population.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
Of  those  which  relate  to  Iceland,  the  most  no  otner  nation  can  show  so  large  a  proportion 
noted  are  the  lilmdingabdk,  by  Ari  Thorgilsson  of  literary  men.  Finnur  Jonsson  (1704-'89X 
(1068-1148) ;  the  LandnamaMhy  a  detailed  ac-  author  of  an  elaborate  ecclesiastical  history  of 
count  of  the  settlement  of  the  island ;  the  Krutni  the  island,  which  has  been  continued  by  Petur 
Saga,  a  narrative  of  the  introduction  of  Chris-  Petursson  (bom  1808),  Hannes  Finsson  (1789- 
tianity  into  Iceland;  NjdUSaga,  a  classic  com-  '96),  Jon  Jonsson  (bom  1759^,  and  Ami  Helga- 
position;  Gunnlauas  Onnstungu  Saga;  Viga  son  (bom  1777),  were  emment  theologians. 
'  GlutM  Saga ;  Egils  Saga,  the  biography  of  a  Antiquities,  philology,  and  the  old  literature 
renowned  poet  and  chietlain ;  Kormah$  Saga  ;  have  been  largely  illustrated  by  Halfdan,  Einar- 
Eyrbyggja  Saga,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  son  (died  1785),  the  author  of  an  Icelandic  literary 
published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Laxdala  Saga;  history,  Bj6m  Haldorssen  (died  1794),  the  eon>- 
Sturlunga  Sagck,  a  history  of  the  race  of  the  piler  of  a  large  Icelandic-Latin  lexicon,  which 
Sturlangar,  so  important  in  Icelandic  history ;  was  edited  by  Bask,  Jon  Olafsson  (1781-1811), 
and  Orettu  Saga,  The  chief  sagas  relating  to  8.  T.  Thorlacins  (1741-1815),  HaDgrimur  Sche- 
other  countries  are :  the  Orhneyinga  Saga,  a  his-  ving,  G.  J.  Thorkelin  (1752-1829),  Finnur  Mag- 
tory  of  the  Orkneian  jarls ;  the  Fcsreyinga  Saga,  nusson  (1781-1847),  and  Konrad  Gislason  (bom 
Tclating  to  the  Fardes ;  the  Jamwikinga  Saga,  1808).  An  elaborate  history  of  the  island,  in 
an  account  of  the  sea  rovers,  whose  seat  was  continuation  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga,  has  been 
at  Jorasburg  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  the  written  by  Jon  Espolin  (1769-1836).  The  po- 
Knytlinga  Saga,  a  history  of  the  Danish  kings  etical  literature  of  the  period  has  been  rendered 
from  Harald  Blaatand  to  Canute  YI. ;  the  sagas  remarkable  by  the  names  of  Jon  Thorlaksson 
of  Olaf  Trygvason,  one  by  Oddur  (died  1200),  (1744-1819),  translator  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,*' 
and  the  other  by  Gunnlaug;  the  saga  of  St.  Bjarai  Thorarensen  (1786-1841),  Jonas  Hall- 
Olaf ;  the  HeifMhringla,  or  "  Chronicle  of  the  grimsson  (1807-45),  BveinbjOm  Egilsson  (1791- 
Norwegian  Kings,"  by  the  celebrated  states-  1852),  translator  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Be- 
man  Snorro  Sturleson ;  and  various  minor  sagas  nedikt  Gr5ndal  (bom  1826),  and  many  others, 
rdating  to  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  But  the  attention  of  the  Icelanders  has  been 
and  Greenland.  The  most  elaborate  codes  of  law  largely  given  to  political  economy,  and  the  re- 
were  the  Ordgdi,  Janrnda,  J6mib6h,  and  Krii-  suit  has  been  a  rapid  and  marked  improvement 
UMiUur,  Many  of  the  works  enumerated  in  this  in  the  economical  condition  of  the  country.  Par- 
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ticolorlj  active  in  thifl  respect  have  been  Jon       ICHNEUMON  (Ghr.  i yiwti,  to  traek),  a  tItw- 
Ejriksson   (1728-^87),   Stephan   Thorarinflson    rine  caraivorons  aDimal^  of  the  genus  htsrpmim 


'88),  Jon  Jonsson  (born  1806),  Pall  Melsted,  and  sharp  semi-retractile  claws;  a  large  anal  pooch, 
Jon  Sigordsson  (bom  1811).  In  natural  history  in  which  the  vent  opens.  Of  the  several  qMcies 
we  fina  recorded  the  names  of  Eg^rt  Olafinon  described,  the  best  Known  is  the  ichnenmon  of 
(1726-^68),  whose  tonr  through  Iceland  in  c<mi-  Egypt  (ff.  iehneumany  Linn.\  known  also  as 
pany  with  Bjami  Palsson  is  still  one  of  the  most  Pharaoh^s  rat.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  cat, 
interesting  works  on  the  subject,  O.  J.  I][jaltalin  with  a  gait  more  like  a  marten,  and  the  long 
(1782-1840),  Jon  Thorsteinsson  (bom  ^94),  tail  ending  in  a  divergent  tuft ;  the  color  of  the 
and  J.  J.  4jalta]in  (bom  1807).  Among  the  mnzde  and  paws  is  black,  and  the  for  of  the 
younger  writers,  most  of  whose  political  opin-  body  with  each  hair  alternately  ringed  with 
ions  are  liberal,  are  Gisli  Bry^jnlAson  (bom  brown  and  dirty  yellow.  It  is  an  inhi3>itant  of 
1827),  J<Mi  Thordarson,  and  Magnus  Grimsson.  K.£.AfHca,  especially  Egypt.  It  was  adored  by 
The  series  of  transactions  published  by  the  Lar"  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  its  antipathy  to  the 
domt-Litta  Felag  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  crocodile,  whose  eggs  it  destroys  in  great  nnm- 
century,  and  the  numerous  volumes  issued  within  bers ;  they  saw  in  it  the  representative  of  a  be- 
the  past  25  years  by  the  ItHenska  Bdkmenntafi-  nign  power  engaged  in  the  destraction  of  one 
Jag^  or  society  of  literature,  are  of  great  value,  of  their  most  troublesome  enemies.  Its  natoral 
lOELAND  MOSS  (e^raria  lilandioLAchar  food  consists  of  rats,  reptiles,  birds,  and  e^pgs, 
rius),  a  lichen  common  in  the  N.  of  Europe  butit  has  no  special  antipathy  to  the  crocodile; 
and  America.  It  consists  of  a  tuft  of  deeply  the  stories  about  its  running  into  the  open 
divided  and  dentate-ciliate  margined,  leaf-like,  mouth  of  this  reptile,  passing  into  the  stomach, 
cartilaginous  stems,  flattened  out  and  of  a  lighter  and  destroying  it  by  eating  its  way  out,  are  ah- 
color  at  their  base,  but  above  incurved  at  their  surd  fables.  It  is  itself  destroyed  by  foxes  and 
edges,  so  as  to  render  them  channelled ;  in  gen-  Jackals.  The  ichnenmon  is  frequently  domea- 
erd  color  they  are  of  a  dark  olive  brown.  The  Seated  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  used  like  the  cat  in 
fruit  (apothecia)  is  borne  upon  the  extremities  ridding  "houses  of  rats  and  smaller  pests ;  it 
and  sides  of  the  broadest  branches,  and  is  veiy  forms  attachments  to  persons  and  places,  and 
broad  and  flat  with  elevated  borders.  This  recognizes  with  signs  of  pleasure  the  caresses  of 
fruitful  condition  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  its  master.  The  mangousteof  India  {H,  nnmgtm^ 
alpine  regions  of  our  northern  mountains ;  Linn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  ichneumon, 
when  the  plants  occur  upon  the  lower  bills,  and  of  a  paler  and  more  grayish  color,  and  with  a 
more  especially  in  dry  exposed  pastures,  they  pointed  tail ;  it  possesses  a  singular  antipathy 
4re  unifunuly  infertile.  It  is  possible  that  these  to  serpents,  which  it  destroys  whenever  it  can, 
last  mentioiic'd  forms  may  yet  prove  to  bo  dis-  not  hesitating  to  attack  even  the  deadly  cobra 
tinct  Hpccies;  to  settle  this  point,  however,  the  de  capello;  against  the  bite  of  the  latter  it  is 
occnrrence  of  the  apotbeoia  is  very  desirable,  said  to  find  an  antidote  in  theophiorrhua  mun- 
A  very  bitter  principle  is  resident  in  the  alpine  gat,  a  root  which  is  considered  in  Ceylon  as  a 
forms  as  well  as  in  the  Iceland  moss  of  the  specific  against  the  cobra^s  bite  in  man.  It  is  as 
shops;  but  this  is  almost  wanting  in  the  cam-  mischievous,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  pole- 
pestral  sorts.  As  an  alleviativo  to  pulmonary  cat  and  weasels.  The  garaugan  of  Java  (ff. 
complaints  the  Iceland  moss  is  well  known ;  the  Jatanictts,  Geoffr.)  is  chestnut  brown,  with  yel- 
principal  [)art  of  the  stock  used  in  me<licine  is  lowish  white  spots ;  its  habits  are  the  same  as 
Drought  from  Iceland  and  Norway.  After  the  in  the  other  species,  and  it  is  expert  in  burrow- 
intense  bitternes:^  which  readily  yields  to  cold  ing;  it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  used  for 
water,  has  been  extracted,  boiling  water  is  to  be  destroying  rats. 

poured  upon  the  mass,  when,  by  keeping  np  a  ICHNEUMON  FLY,  an  extensive  tribe  of  the 
considerable  heat  and  by  several  hours'  steep-  pupivorous  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of 
ing,  an  abundant  and  soothing  mucilage  is  given  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  on 
out,  and  can  be  used  with  freedom,  the  drink  account  of  their  destruction  of  insects  injuriooa 
beinp  made  palatable  with  a  little  sugar,  to  vegetation,  and  very  interesting  from  the  pe- 
Hooker  says  that  after  being  purged  of  its  bit-  culiar  manner  in  which  this  purpose  is  effected, 
terness  the  lichen  "  is  dried^  reduced  to  powder.  They  are  perfect  parasites,  depositing  their  em 
and  made  into  a  cake  or  boiletl  and  eaten  with  within  the  body  of  hving  insects,  whicii  are  de- 
milk,  and  eaten  with  thankfulness  too,  by  the  voured  by  the  larva)  hatched  within  them, 
poor  natives''  of  those  countries  where  it  grows  Their  forms  are  various,  but  they  generally  have 
abundantly,  **  who  consider  that  the  very  stones  an  elongated  body,  with  a  terminal,  long,  di- 
yield  them  bread.'*  The  mucilaginous  character  vided,  bristle-like  appendage,  and  filiform  an- 
is  owing  to  a  great  abundance  of  lichen  starch,  tennro  which  have  a  constant  vibratory  motion ; 
Even  the  bitter  principle  is  tonic  and  useful  in  the  prevailing  colors  are  black,  rufous  and  yel- 
the  treatment  i»f  disease.  Similar  alimentary  low,  with  lines  and  spots  of  white.  The  head 
substances  are  found  in  otlier  lichens,  resulting  is  prominent ;  the  mandibles  oomeous  ;  the 
from  the  presence  of  this  kind  of  atarelL  winfi  4^  of  thin  membrane  and  homy  riba  or 
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BHTiire&  the  anterior  longest,  narrow  at  tne  Mters  of  their  own  order,  the  gall  hiseots,  the 
bue  and  dilated  at  the  extremity;  the  abdo-  Hessian  fly,  and  hosts  of  others  which  would 
men  begins  between  the  2  porterior  legs ;  the  overran  the  forests  and  fields  were  it  not  for 
leet  are  long  and  slender.  It  is  difficult  to  de*  the  agency  of  tiiese  diminntiYe  creatures, 
tact  the  sexes  except  by  the  ovipositor  with  lOHNOLOGT  (Qr,  ixvot,  a  footprint,  and 
which  the  females  are  provided ;  this  instru-  Xoyogj  discourse),  tne  name  applied  to  the  mod- 
ment  is  short  or  long  according  as' the  eggs  are  em  science  of  fcMssil  footprints,  or  ichnolites.  See 
to  be  deposited  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars  Fossil  Footprints,  and  Hitohoock,  Edwabd. 
€Q  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  to  be  thrust  lOHTHYOLOGT  (6r.  «x^f ,  a  fish,  and 
down  into  their  living  nidus  through  a  nest  or  Xoyof,  discourse),  the  branch  of  zoology  which 
deep  crevice ;  in  the  former  it  is  retractile  and  tr^ts  of  fishes,  the  lowest  of  the  great  divisions 
lodged  in  a  groove  on  the  under  side  of  the  of  the  vertebrated  animals.  The  class  of  fishes 
tNody,  in  the  latter  often  longer  than  the  body,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  arranged  in  a  strict- 
consisting  of  a  central  oviduct  and  2  latenu  ly  natural  manner  by  any  systematist,  and  such 
protecting  i^pendages  coming  from  the  last  ab-  an  arrangement  is  impossible  until  their  external 
dominal  segment.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  and  internal  structure  and  embryonic  develop- 
body  of  the  larva,  and  the  young  consume  the  ment  are  better  understood ;  and  until  zoologists 
iiiytty  matters  in  the  interior  of  the  victim,  with-  are  better  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  family, 
oat  injuring  the  vital  organs ;  many  eggs  are  ordinal,  generic,  and  specific  characters,  litUe 
often  deposited  within  the  same  larva ;  the  harmony  of  arrangement  can  be  expected. 
Toung  undergo  transformation  within  the  living  Most  classifications  of  fishes  up  to  the  tune  of 
insect,  or  eat  their  way  through  the  skin  and  Cuvier  (including  his)  were  based  on  the  organs 
^in  their  pupa  cases  on  the  outside,  from  which  of  locomotion  and  the  external  integument ; 
aifter  a  time  they  come  out  perfect  insects.  The  after  him  appeared  the  anatomical  arrangement 
larvfld  selected  for  this  deposition  are  so  enfeebled  by  J.  Mllller,  and  one  is  expected  from  Pro£ 
by  the  parasites  that  they  perish  without  going  Agassiz  founded  on  anatomical  structure  and 
into  the  pupa  state.  A  conmion  example  is  embryological  development.  The  older  systems 
met  with  in  Uie  large  green  caterpillar,  with  a  were  very  imperfect  from  the  ignorance  of  fos- 
horn  on  the  last  segment,  generally  called  the  nl  forms,  which  supply  many  links  otherwise 
potato  worm ;  this  is  a  favorite  nidus  for  the  wanting  in  the  chain  of  ichthyological  charao- 
eggsof  a  minute  black  ichneumon  fiy;  the  young,  ters.  Aristotle,  in  the  4th  century  B.  C,  first 
hatched  within  its  body  and  devouring  its  sub-  reduced  ichthyology,  as  he  did  the  other  branch- 
itance,  eat  through  the  skin,  and  spin  their  es  of  zoology,  to  scientific  form ;  he-  was  well 
pupa  cases  so  thick  upon  the  outside  as  almost  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  external  char- 
to  cover  the  back  and  sides  of  this  4-inch  cater-  acters  of  fishes,  which  he  distinguishes  from 
pillar ;  each  case  b  attached  to  the  skin  by  a  cetaceans,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  organs 
short  delicate  filament,  and  the  place  of  exit  of  of  respiration  and  locomotion  and  the  Maly 
each  larva  vindicated  by  a  black  dot;  this  cater-  covering ;  he  gives  the  names  of  117  spedes, 
pillar  is  often  seen  crawling  about  and  eating,  entering  into  interesting  details  on  their  habits, 
almost  covered  with  a  colony  of  these  tiny  Several  of  Aristotle^s  disciples  added  important 
iUvery  white  pupa  cases,  from  which  in  about  fiicts  to  those  of  their  master.  For  want  of 
a  week  the  shining  ichneumon  files  appear ;  the  patrons  like  Alexander,  the  science  of  experi- 
oaterpillar  does  not  enter  the  pupa  state,  but  mental  natural  history  rapidly  fell  into  decline, 
^es  exhausted.  These  files  are  generally  rapid  and  the  system  of  Aristotle  received  no  ampU- 
in  their  movements,  and  are  taken  with  diffi-  fication,  and  hardly  any  attention ;  the  Romans 
culty  except  when  depositing  their  eggs ;  they  aided  in  nothing  the  progress  of  idithyology, 
occur  in  flowers,  on  trees  and  walls,  in  houses,  and  Pliny^s  writings  are  mere  compilations 
and  wherever  the  desired  larvsB  are  found.  The  from  Aristotle  and  bis  pupils.  This  system  of 
perfect  insects  live  upon  the  pollen  and  honey  compilation  without  observation  prevailed  until 
of  flowers,  and  do  not  attack  olber  insects  ex-  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Belon, 
oept  to  make  a  depomt  of  eggs;  they  are  of  all  Rondelet,  and  Salviani  laid  the  foundations  of 
id^es,  from  a  fraction  of  a  Ime  to  more  than  an  modem  ichthyology.  Belon  gives  rude  flgures 
ilich  long;  the  species  are  exceedingly  numer-  of  110  species,  Salviani  excellent  engravings  on 
ous,  there  being  about  1,500  in  Europe  alone,  copper  of  99,  and  Rondelet  woodcuts  of  234 
The  larvffi  are  without  feet,  parasitical  and  car^  species,  in  all  three  mostly  fishes  of  the  Mediter- 
mvorous.  The  chalcidians,  allied  to  the  idi-  ranean.  Gesner  in  the  same  century  borrowed 
neumon  flies,  are  extremely  small ;  they  puno-  the  descriptions  of  the  last  mentioned  authors, 
tore  the  ^gs  of  other  insects  and  deposit  their  and  addea  some  of  his  own  in  his  HuUtria 
own  tiny  ones  in  them.  We  can  hafdly  esti-  Animalium  (1551-^6),  all  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
mate  the  benefits  conferred  upon  man  by  these  cal  order  without  any  attempt  at  method,  em- 
apparenUy  insignificant  insects ;  their  instincts  bracing  however  many  foreign  fishes.  Numer- 
md  them  to  do  for  man's  advantage  what  dl  ous  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  East  Indies 
k&B  contrivances  could  not  effect ;  to  mention  and  America  made  naturalists  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  destructive  insects  kept  in  check  many  new  forms,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
by  them,  the  best  known  are  the  pine  weevils,  learned  societies  in  all  countries  of  Europe 
laokay  caterpillars,  the  grubs  of  many  wood  were  filled  with  anatomical  and  other  "*      '^ 
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Uons  of  new  and  Strang  fishes.  Bay  and  his  qnadrnpeds  into  the  class  nuimmalia.  BiissoD, 
pvpil  Willogbbj,  £nd|i8h  naturalists  of  the  in  1756,  had  already  separated  them  from  fiah- 
itth  century,  in  the\rni$taria  Fucium  (1686),  es.  Linnaus,  however,  committed  the  error 
gave  the  first  attempt  at  a  natural  classification  of  placins  the  chondropterygians  among  rqw 
of  fishes,  founded  upon  the  consistenoe  of  the  tiles,  under  the  title  of  amphibia  lunUeiy  to 
skeleton,  the  form,  the  teeth,  presence  or  ab-  which  in  the  12th  edition  (1766)  he  had  added 
sence  of  ventral  fins,  number  of  dOTsals,  and  the  hranehioitegi  of .  Artedi  (pttraeicn^  lopki^ 
character  of  the  fin  rays.  They  divided  fii^es  tetrodoni^  Ac).  He  also  suppressed  the  divi- 
into  cartilaginous  and  osseous ;  the  former  were  sion  of  fishes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fin 
either  longi  (sharks)  or  lati  (rays) ;  the  latter  rays,  and  substituted  one  founded  on  the  pres- 
were  plttni  (flat  fishes)  or  non  plant  (ordinary  ence  or  absence  of  the  ventral  fins  and  their 
fishes) ;  the  non  plant  were  either  anguilli'  position  in  reference  to  the  pectorals,  a  method 
./^»mi«9  (eel-like),  or  with  a  more  contracted  body  which  violates  many  of  the  true  relations  <^ 
with  or  without  ventrals ;  the  fishes  with  ven-  these  animals.  Before  this  time  Gronovius  had 
trals  were  divided  into  motlaoopterygii  (soft-  published  his  Mtueum  lehthyologieum  (Leyden, 
rayed),  with  1,  2,  or  8  dorsals,  and  acantho-  1754-^6),  describing  58  j^enera  according  to  the 
pterygii  (spiny-rayed),  with  1  or  2  dorsals,  system  of  Artedi,  and  his  Zoophylaeium  (1768), 
Though  their  genera  are  not  well  defined,  the  with  78  genera,  divided  into  Mondrcpterygti^ 
species  are  so  well  described  that  it  is  generally  hranchioUeffif  and  hranehiaUsy  arranged  ao- 
^isy  to  refer  them  to  their  proper  place  in  sub-  cording  to  the  position  of  the  ventrals  and  the 
sequent  systems ;  the  whole  number  of  species  number  and  character  of  the  dorsals.  linnssiia 
is  420.  The  2d  volume  consists  of  well  exe-  In  his  12th  edition  describes  414  species,  some 
cuted,  tolerably  accurate  plates.  This  work  of  which  were  taken  from  Gronovius,  from  de- 
forms an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ichtiiyology,  scriptions  of  various  cabinets  of  his  time,  aikl 
which  from  this  time  began  to  assume  ameUiod-  firom  voyages  and  scientific  journals.  In  the 
ical  arrangement.  Passing  over  61oane,Oi^eabv,  system  of  Klein,  which  Linnsous  must  have 
Buysch,  K&mpfer,  Plumier,  and  many  sdentific  purposely  ignored  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  aa 
voyagers  of  tnis  period,  we  come  to  Artedi  in  contained  in  his  Mistus  ffUt&rim  NdturaUi  Pi§» 
the  first  third  of  the  18th  century.  Thb  Swedish  eium  promotencUB  (1740-^49),  61  genera  are  de- 
naturalist  completed  the  scientific  classification  scribed ;  the  divisions  are  made  according  to 
of  fishes,  commenced  by  Willughby  and  Bay,  the  shape  of  the  body  and  head,  and  the  nom- 
defining  genera  and  giving  them  appropriate  ber  of  the  dorsals  and  branchial  openings^ 
names.  In  his  PhUo^hia  he  divides  the  dasa  and  the  openness  of  the  latter ;  it  contains 
into  4  orders,  founded  on  the  consistence  of  the  some  new  species,  good  figures,  and  true  geoerio 
skeleton,  the  branchial  coveriugs,  aqd  the  nature  groups.  Though  Linnsus  neglected  some  cMf 
of  the  fin  rays,  as  follows :  1,  malacopterygians ;  tiie  genera  of  hb  contemporaries,  and  distribut- 
2,  acanthopterygians;  8,  brancbiostegous  fishes;  od  his  orders  in  an  unnatural  manner,  describ- 
and  4,  chondropterygians  (sharks,  rays,  and  ing  only  480  species,  his  precision  of  definition 
sturgeons).  lie  made  a  5th,  including  cetaceans,  and  the  excellence  of  his  binary  nomenclature 
whicli  is  inadmissible,  and  the  8d  is  badly  char*  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  progress  of  ich- 
actcrized;  the  3  otlicrs  are  to  a  certain  degree  thyology,  and  his  division  into  a/><^«8,^t/^2ar«i, 
natural.  In  his  Genera  Piteium  be  gives  names  Vioracici^  and  ahdaminaUs  for  a  long  time  held 
and  distinctive  characters  of  45  genera,  founded  its  place  in  the  science.  Linnrcus  gave  an  im- 
on  the  number  of  brancbiostegous  rays  (of  petus  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  which  re- 
which  ho  was  the  first  to  see  the  value),  on  the  suited  in  making  it  interesting  to  all  dasees,  and 
position  and  number  of  the  fins,  on  the  parts  in  inspiring  kings  with  a  desire  to  extend  its 
supplied  witli  teeth,  on  the  form  of  the  scales,  domain ;  national  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
and  on  the  shape  of  the  stomach  and  oa)cal  ap*  by  England,  France,  Denmark,  and  Bossiat 
pcn<lages ;  most  of  these  genera  stand  at  tlie  which  came  back  laden  with  treasures  of  the 
present  day.  In  his  Synonymia  Piscium  he  deep  for  naturalists ;  among  the  workers  in  this 
gives  the  synonymy  of  274  8i)ecics.  Though  great  field  we  can  only  mention  the  names  of 
borrowing  much  from  Willughby,  Artedi  added  Coramerson,  Sonnerat,  Pennant,  Banks,  Solan- 
much  of  the  greatest  value ;  his  works  were  der,  the  Forsters,  Forskal,  Steller,  Otho  Fs^- 
published  after  his  death  by  Linnojus,  his  early  ciua,  O.  F.  Moller,  and  Thunberg ;  the  scientifK) 
friend,  at  Ley  den,  in  1738. — Unnieus,  in  the  joumalsteemed  with  descriptions  of  new  species 
1st  edition  of  the  Syttema  Naturm  (1735),  fol-  of  fishes  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. — ^The  next 
lowed  Artedi;  but  in  the  next  (1740)  he  began  great  contributor  to  ichthyology  was  the  Ger- 
to  ^ive  the  number  of  the  fin  rays,  a  method  of  man  naturalist  Bloch,  whose  celebrated  work 
distiupuishiiig  hince  found  of  great  value.  In  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Fishes"  consists 
his  10th  edition  (1758)  he  trusted  to  his  own  of  two  parts  essentially  distinct;  tlie  first,  the 
knuwledjro,  creating  a  new  system,  defining  **  Economic  History  of  "tlje  Fishes  of  Germany," 
genera  more  clearly,  and  using  a  scientific  no-  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1782-'4^  in  8  vols.  4to., 
menclature ;  the  most  important  change  was  in  with  108  folio  plates ;  the  second,  the  **  History 
removing  cetaceans  from  the  class  of  fishes,  in  of  Foreign  Fishes,"  in  1785-^95,  in  9  vols.  4to., 
which  after  the  time  of  Aristotle  they  had  been  with  824  folio  plates ;  both  were  translated  into 
placed,  and  in  uniting  them  with  viviparous  French  in  a  few  years  after  each  volume  ap* 
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peared.  Of  German  fishes  be  describes  115  ofopercolaaod  branchial  ra^s  and  the  position  of 
qieeies,  mostly  observed  bj  himself.  Uttleoon-  theventraL  Inthocartilagmoasfi^eshemakes 
Tenant  with  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  some  of  his  the  orders :  1,  trematoprUij  inclnding  the  cyclo- 
ganera  are  based  on  purely  artificial  characters,  stome  and  plagiostome  fiumlies;  2,  ekitmopnii^ 
while  others  are  remarkably  correct.  He  follows  and  8,  eleutAeropomeij  each  with  a  single  fam* 
the  method  of  linmens,  bringing  back  the  am-  ily ;  and  4,  teleoarancheg,  with  S  famUies.  In  the 
fkibia  nante9^  however,  into  the  class  of  fishes,  osseous  fisiies  are  ranked :  5,  holohranche^  with 
and  dividing  them,  with  Artedi,  into  hranchi'  28  families  of  the  most  common  species ;  6,  ster^ 
mtegi  and  ckondr^pterygii.  Toward  the  end  noptyg^  7,  eryptobranche^,  and  8,  ophichtitei^ 
of  his  life  he  prepared  a  general  ichthyological  each  with  a  single  family.  He  gives  in  all  212 
igrstem,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  genera.  In  1810  Rafinesque  published  at  Mes- 
'^edited  by  Schneider,  in  1801, in  1  vol.  8vo.  with  sina  a  list  of  Sicilian  fishes  arranged  according 
110  plates;  in  this  he  conceived  the  singular  to  a  natural  order;  the  species  are  890,  of 
idea  of  classifying  fishes  according  to  the  num-  which  about  180  are  described  as  now ;  the  inrs- 
ber  of  the  fins,  and  on  this  prindple  makes  11  tem  is  essentially  that  of  Lac^pMe,  except  that 
orders,  adopting  the  Linnsan  divisions  of  jugu-  the  cartUaginous  are  mixed  in  with  osseous  fishes, 
iare$^  thoraeici^  abdaminal€$j  and  apotUs  ;  these  according  to  the  opercular  and  branchial  charao- 
orders  are:  l,hendecapterygii;2,aecapterpgii;  ten;  he  makes  7l  orders,  generally  without 
S,  enneupterygii ;  4,  cctopt^rygii;  5,  heptapte-  r^ard  to  natural  affinities,  though  some  of  the 
fygii;  6,  hexapterygii ;  7,  pentapterygii ;  8,  ideas  are  original  and  deserve  attention.  Pal- 
tetrapttrygii ;  9,  tripterygii;  10,  dipterygii;  las,  in  the  Sd  volume  of  the  Zoographia  Runo- 
and  11,  numopterygii.  This  artificial  system  Anatica  (1811),  gives  a  list  of  240  species-,  dis- 
leads  to  the  approximation  in  the  same  order  tributed  into  88  genera,  with  the  exception  of  8 
of  fishes  the  most  widely  separated,  and  divides  taken  from  Linncdus ;  he  makes  2  orders,  spi- 
<^ers  most  nearly  rekted ;  the  chief  merit  raeulata  or  chondropterygians,  and  branchiattt, 
consists  in  the  number  of  new  species  described,  forming  with  reptiles  (pulmonata)  the  class 
the  genera  being  118,  and  the  species  1,519. —  monoeardia  (single-hearted  or  cold-blooded  ani- 
The  18th  or  Gmelin's  edition  of  Linn»us  ap-  mals).  In  1815  Rafinesque  published  a  2d 
peared  in  1788-^90,  a  mere  compilation  by  a  ichthyological  system  in  his  ^*  Analysis  of 
person  but  little  acqucdnted  with  natural  his-  Nature,  or  Tableau  of  the  Universe*'  (1  voL 
tory,  containing  a  confused  account  of  the  dis-  8vo.,  Palermo) ;  on  the  principles  of  Lac^p^e 
ooverics  in  ichthyology  for  the  preceding  25  he  obtains  the  orders  deripia^  thoraxipia^  gat^ 
years,andcopyingthoerrorsas  well  as  the  facts  tripia,  apodia^  eltropomiOy  chismopn^a^  and 
of  his  several  anUiorities ;  it  is  valuable  chiefly  tremaptud^  subdivided  into  80  families,  each 
88  a  book  of  quotations,  and  as  indicating  to  the  comprising  2  or  8  sub-families,  and  including 
student  the  original  sources  of  information  on  in  all  877  genera.  Though  containing  many 
hla  science ;  only  about  780  undoubted  species  errors^  this  system  is  valuable  for  several  true 
are  described,  and  only  5  genera  are  added  to  afilnities  between  fishes  before  and  since  r^gard- 
tiie  61  of  Linnieus. — Comparative  anatomy  had  ed  as  widely  separated,  as  for  instance  that  of 
made  considerable  progress  toward  the  end  of  the  polypterus  with  the  sturgeon  family. — ^De 
the  18th  century,  when  Lac^pMe  began  his  re-  Blainville  in  1816  (Journal  de  phyttique,  voL 
searches  in  1798-1808 ;  amid  the  terrors  of  the  Ixzziii.)  published  a  classification  in  which  fishes 
I^nch  revolution,  shut  off  from  oommunication  are  divided  into  gnathodontes  or  osseous  and 
with  foreign  ichthyologists,  and  deprived  of  new  dermod&nt€$  or  cartilaginous,  the  latter  distin- 
aocessions  from  abroad,  he  was  forced  to  work  guished  by  having  teeth  adherent  only  to  the 
principally  upon  old  materials  without  the  op-  skin ;  the  former  include  the  heterodermei  or 
portunity  to  detect  the  errors  of  his  predeces-  hranchiotUgL,  and  the  squammodermeB  or  com- 
aors.  He  divides  the  class  into  cartilaginous  mon  fishes;  in  the  subdivisions  the  Linnaoan 
•od  osseous  fidies,  in  each  of  which  sub-classes  character  of  the  position  of  the  ventrals  is  adopt- 
lie  makes  4  divisions:  1,  with  neither  opercula  ed,  and-  the  families  are  established  principally 
Dor  branchial  membrane ;  2,  without  opercula,  on  the  form  of  the  body ;  it  does  not  employ 
and  with  a  branchial  membrane ;  8,  with  oper-  the  Lac^pMean  characters  taken  from  the  oper- 
oala  and  without  branchial  membrane;  and  4,  cnla  and brianchial  rays. — Cuvier,  in  1817,  in  hia 
with  both  opercula  and  branchial  membrane.  JEUgne  animal^  divides  fishes  into  chondroptery- 
In  each  of  the  8  divisions  he  adopts  the  orders  gians  and  osseous.  The  former  contain  the  fam- 
of  apodes^  jugulare^  thoraeiei^  and  abdomi"  ilies  of  suckers  Hampreys),  selachians  (sharks 
nales^  accordung  to  the  absence  of  ventrals,  or  and  rays),  with  nxed  branchisB,  and  the  stnrio- 
their  position  on  the  throat,  thorax,  or  abdo-  nians  (sturgeons),  with  f^e  branchisB.  In  the 
men.  The  natund  history  of  fishes  in  Sonnini^s  osseous  fishes  he  suppresses  the  hranehioUegi^ 
Boffon  ^1808-'4)  is  essentially  a  copy  of  Lao^  forming  of  a  portion  of  them  the  order  fUcUh 
pdde  without  acknowledgment.  These  works  gnathic  from  a  peculiar  mode  of  articulation  of 
of  Bloch  and  Lac^p^e  supplied  the  prindpal  the  jaws,  inclnding  the  families  grmnodonts, 
foimdation  for  meet  subsequent  systems.  The  scleroderms,  and  lophobranchs.  The  remain- 
classification  of  M.  Dum^ril,  in  his  Zoologie  awk-  ing  osseous  fishes  he  separates  into  the  orders 
lytiaue  (1806),  resembles  that  of  Lac^pMe,  inas-  malacopterygians  and  acanthopterygians,  after 
modi  as  it  lays  stress  upon  the  suppoeedabsenoe  Artedi,  aocording  aa  the  raya  of  the  dorsal  fin 
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are  soft  or  spiny.  The  soft-rayed  order  be  dis-  lygiaDS  have  the  upper  Jaw  firee,  inolodiog  18 
tributes  into  families,  according  to  the  Linmean  fiunilies,  and  all  Uie  malacopterygians  ezcefi  the 
method  of  the  position  of  the  ventrals,  disre-  tderoderms,  gymnodonta,  and  lopbobranchs; 
garding  entirely  characters  drawn  from  the  the  malaoopter^rgians  are  divided  into  abdom- 
OMrcma  and  branchial  rays ;  in  the  abdominal  inals,  sab-brachiaQs,  and  apodes.  Cavier  bad 
fishes  are  the  ialmoneB  (salmons),  elupe»  (her-  very  abundant  materials  at  his  command,  em- 
rings),  e»ace$  (pikes),  cyprini  (carps),  and  «»Ztf-  bracing  the  collections  of  P6ron,  and  those  of 
rQia€9  (catfish) ;  in  the  sub-brachians  are  the  the  expeditions  under  Bandin,  Freydnet^  Da- 
gadoides  (cod),  flatfishes,  and  dUcoboU  (lump  perrey,  Dumont  d'Urville,  and  other  French 
fishes);  in  the  apodals  are  the  anguiU^formu  naval  oflicers.— Oken,  in  his  ^^Physiophiloso- 
(eel4ike  fishes).  The  spiny-rayed  fishes  form  a  phy''  (Ray  society  edition),  calls  the  class  glo^- 
single  order,  with  the  families  tanioids  (ribbon  sofoo,  as  those  animals  in  which  a  true  tongue 
fishes),  gobioids  (blennies  and  gobies),  labroids  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  c«> 

St)as8),  percoids  (perches,  a  very  extensive  &m*  Uotoa^  because  in  them  also  the  bony  system  firrt 

yX  scomberoids  (mackerel-like,  also  numerous),  appears.    He  makes  4  divisions,  Uie  cartilagi- 

*  §qtLamm%penne$  (chetodons,  ^.)>  t^d  the  flute-  nous  apodal  and  jugularu^  thoraeieij  and  db- 

mouths  (JUtulari<ij  &c.).    He  thus  makes  in  all  daminala^  the  first  2  having  an  irregular  and  the 

22  families,  founded  on  direct  observation  and  last  2  a  regular  body.    Of  the  irre^ilar  fishes  he 

comparison,  and  not  simply  compiled  from  pre-  makes  2  orders :  I.  The  Intestiniu,  protoiooid 

vious  authorities. — Goldfbss  (**  Manual  of  Zool-  fishes,  with  the  mouth  round  and  wiUiout  maz- 

ogy'Oi  hi  1B20,  adopted  the  4  orders  of  Gmelin^  ilks,  or  disproportionately  narrow  and  wide, 

giving  to  them  Greek  names,  and  subdividing  including  the  families :  1,  infusorial  fishes  or 

Uiem  into  4  families,  each  according  to  the  shape  lampreys ;  2,  polypary  fishes  (narrow-mouthed) ; 

of  the  head,  mouth,  or  body,  or  other  external  and  8,  acalephoid,  or  wide-mouthed  ^frog  fishes), 

character.    The  abdominal  fishes  he  calls  gai-  JL  Vascular,  conchozooid  fishes,  witn:  ^  mussel 

teropterygiiy  with  the  families   leptoeephaloy  fishes  (eels) ;  6,  snail  fishes  (haddocks) ;  and  6, 

rkynehocephaloy  aptocephal(k,  and  pleUyeephala  ;  kraken  fishes  (gobies  and  iriglai).    In  the  reg- 

the  apodals  are  styled  pteropterygii,  with  the  ular  fishes  are  8  orders :  HI.  Pulmonary  or  an- 

families  ophioidei,  enehelioiaei^  xyphanotiy  and  cyliozooid  fishes,  with :  7,  worm  fishes  (tunnies) ; 

maerarhynchi ;  the  jugulare$  and  tharaciei  are  8,  crustacean  fishes  (lahridcB^  ^0;  *i^d  9,  pd- 

united  into  the  tUnwpterygii^  with  the  fami-  lotoid  fishes  (perch).    IV.  Sarcose  fishes,  with: 

Hes  ortho9omaUi^  tamiasomat<^  leptoionuUaj  and  10,  typical  fishes,  or  carps;  11,  reptilian  fishes 

etphalote$  ;  the  branehioitegi  and  cartilaginous  (salmons) ;  and  12,  ornithic  fishes  (lierrings  vid 

fishes  form  the  ehondropUrygii^  with  tiie  fami-  pikes).    V.  Sensorial  fishes,  with  the  last  fkm- 

lies  mierostomatOy  cyetoitomatOj  macroitomata^  ily :  18.  thricozooid  fishes  (sharks,  rays,  stur- 

and  plagiostomata, — Risso  (ffistoire  natureUe  geons,  oc.),  the  highest  of  the  class. — Cams  ar- 

de  V Europe  meridionaUy  vol  iii.,  1827)  takes  as  ranges  fishes  in  his  8d  circle,  cephalozoa^  and  hi 

the  basis  of  his  classification  the  apodes^  jugu'  his  4th  class,  e^halo-adoiozoa  ;  his  orders  are: 

lare$^  thoracici^  and  abJominales  of  Linnosus,  \^  cyclo%tomata^  related  to  articulator  aspetnh 

adding  the    orders   phctognatJies  and  lopho-  myton  and  myxine  ;  2,  orthosomata  apoda^  as 

branches  of  Cuvicr,  and  making  of  the  chon-  murctna  ;  8,  orthos<nnata  catapoda^  with  the 

dropterygians  two  orders  according  as  the  gills  sub-orders  itcrnoptcrygii  (perch,  cod,  mackerel, 

are  fixed  or  free ;  the  ordinary  fishes  he  divides  &c.)  and  gasteropterygii  (pike,  salmon,  herring, 

into  malacopterygians  and  acantbopterygians. —  &c,) ;  4,  microttomata,  as  otttracion,  diodon^  jw- 

Thns  far  the  systems  have  been  little  more  than  goius^  acipemer  ;  and  5,  plugiostomata^  related 

repetitions  of  the  combinations  of  Artedi,  Lin-  to  reptiles,  including  tlio  sharks  and  rays. — 

na)as,  and  Lac^'pvklc.    Comparative  and  philo-  Among  the  systems  based  upon  that  of  Cuvier 

sophical  anatomy  began  to  be  studied  with  zeal  arc  those  of  Bonaparte,  Swainson,  Straus-Durck- 

from  the  bepnning  of  the  19th  century.  Oken,  heim,  and  Rymer  Jones.    The  classification  of 

Carus,  Geofiroy  St.  Ililaire,  Spix,  Weber,  Van  C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Rome,  1831)  comprised  the 

der  Uoevcn.  Meckel,  Evcrard  Home,  Hunter,  orders:  I., ac<i72Mo/>^^ry<7ii, with  17 families ;  U., 

Tiedcmann,  and  otliers,  wrote  upon  diflercnt  malacopterygii^  with  12  families ;  111.,  plccUn 

portions  of  the  structure  of  fishes,  and  their  re-  gnathic  with  2  families;  and  IV.,  cartilaginei^ 

suits  bcf^ran  to  modify  ichthyological  classifica-  with  5  families ;  including  in  all  nearly  8,600 

tions.    Ikfore  mentioning  the  anatomical  and  species.    The    principal    improvement  on  the 

ombryological  systems,  the  classification  adopt-  system  of  Cuvier  is  in  the  series  in  which  the 

ed  in  the  Uisfoire  naturellc  des  PomonB^  by  genera  are  placed.    Swainson  ('^  Monocardian 

Ouvier  and  Valenciennes,  beginning  in   1828  Animals,'*  in  Lardner's  "  Cyclopa'dia,'' 1838-'9), 

and  coming  down  to  the  present  time,  may  be  true  to  his  quinary  system,  divides  fishes  into 

alluded  to.    In  this,  fishes  are  divided  into  osse-  the  5  orders  aeanthoptcrygc*^  maJacopterygc*^ 

ous  and  cartilaginous,  the  latter  (or  chondropte-  cartihigines^  plectognathcs,  and  apodc» ;  the  1st 

rygians)  including  the  families  sturionians,  pla-  and  2d  typical  forms,  and  the  meet  highly  organ- 

ffiostome^  and  cyclostomes.    The  osseous  fisnes  izcd,  correspond  in  his  circles  to  quadrupeds 

have  the  brancliitc  pectinated  or  laminated,  with  and  birds,  lizards  and  snakes,   insossorial  and 

the  exception  of  the  lopbobranchs,  which  have  rapacious  birds,  monkeys  and  carnivora  respec- 

them  in  the  form  of  tufts :  all  the  acanthopte-  tively ;  the  8d,  of  large  size,  mostly  viviparooa, 
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and  with  a  broad  and  depressed  SDont,  reoreseiit  hraehii  (gadoids  and  flat  fishes)  and  apode$j  with 
reptUea,  sanrians,  swimming  birds,  and  ceta-  fiimily  ophidini;  Z^  pharyngognaihif  "mih  the 
ceans ;  the  4th,  with  small  eyes  situated  far  back,  sab-orders  of  spiny-rayed  (labroids  and  chro- 
withoQt  tme  teeth  or  scales,  with  sharp  jaws,  mids)  and  soft-rayed  «0omd0fe»a(^;  4,  j^AyaMt^wit 
and  oval  thick  body  armed  with  mail  and  with  sab-orders  abdominales,  11  families  (sila* 
semi-aqaatic,  he  considers  analogous  to  amphi-  roids,  salmons,  herrings,  dcc.)i  ^nd  apodes^  with  8 
bians,  chelonians,  wading  birds,  and  rodents ;  famUies  of  eel-like  fiwes ;  6,  plectognathi,  with 
wbile  the  5tb,  with  the  limbs  smaller  or  absent  8  families  (ostracions,  &c.) ;  and  6,  l^ht^anehii, 
and  tail  very  long,  correspond  to  fish,  chame-  with  a  famUy  of  the  same  name,  inclnding  hip- 
Icons,  rasoriid  birds,  and  hoofed  qaadrapeds  in  poeampuM^  &c.  The  8d  sab-class  has  the  orders: 
their  respective  circles.  Straas-Darckheim  1,  KoMtei,  with  families  UpidoBteini  and  poly- 
{TraiU  d'anatomie  eomparaiite^  Paris,  1848)  pterincB ;  and  2,  ehondro$teiy  with  families  aei» 
adopts  the  8  orders  of  Guvier,  but  sabdivides  pens&rini  and  tpatularia.  The  4th  has  tiie 
the  chondropterygians  with  fixed  branchiffi  into  orders  :  1,  plaffiost4>mi,  with  the  snb-orders 
8  orders,  and  separates  the  sharks  as  the  order  $qualidm  or  sharks,  10  fjEunilies,  and  rajida  or 
Bdadenty  the  rays  as  the  order  hatoidet^  and  the  rays,  6  families ;  and  2,  holoeephali,  with  the 
cyclostomes  as  the  order  galexiens  (fh>m  Gr.  family  eAtfiKsra.  The  6th  comprises  the  orders: 
yaktoty  lamprey),  the  term  eycla%tama  having  l^hyperoartii^yrxihfosiiVLy  petrcmyzonini;  2x1^ 
been  nsed  for  a  gasteropod  mollusk;  he  thus  2,  hyperotretiy  with  famuy  myxinoidei.  The 
makes  10  orders.  Rymer  Jones  (in  the  article  6th  and  last  sab-class  includes  the  order  am- 
*' Pisces,^'  in  ^e  "  Cyclopasclia  of  Anatomy  and  phioxini^  with  the  family  of  that  name.  8ie- 
Physiology,"  1847)  adopts  a  modification  of  bold  and  Stannius  adopt  this  classification  in 
Cavier's  system.  He  makes  8  divisions:  I.,  their  "Comparative  Anatomy;"  and  a  slight 
ehondropterygii  or  cartilaginous  fishes,  with  modification  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  8d  vol- 
ovAen  plagio9U>mata  (with  fixed  branohiffi)  and  ume  of  the  "  Organic  Nature"  in  Orr's  "  Circle 
iturumida  (with  freebranchiffi) ;  IL,  oiteopttrygii  of  Sciences,"  1866.  Owen's  classification,^  men- 
or  bony  fishes,  with  orders  aeanthapterygii^  tioned  below,  and  adopted  by  Sir  John  Richard* 
malaeopUrygii  abdominaUs,  M.  mhbraehialei,  son  in  the  article  *^  Ichthyology"  of  the  "  Ency- 
M.  apodety  lophobranehii,  and  pleetognathi ;  dopiedia  Britannica,"  is  based  partlv  on  that 
III.,  dermapterygii,  with  skeleton  cartilaginous  of  Mtdler. — Yogt,  in  his  ZoologucM  Br^fe 
or  membranous,  and  with  orders  cyclottomata  (1861),  divides  fishes  into  the  orders  leptoear^ 
(lampreys)  and  hranehiostomata, — About  1880  aia^  cyeUntcmatc^y  telachia^  ganoideOy  and  f^^fot- 
Prof.  Agassiz,  principally  from  the  study  of  fossil  tia.  Van  Beneden^s  embryological  system  ia 
fishes,  established  a  classification  based  on  the  nearly  the  same,  at  the  date  of  1866 ;  his  orders 
characters  of  the  scales,  as  follows :  order  1,  are  plagwitomi^  ganaidei,  teUosteiy  eychitomi, 
placoids,  corresponding  to  the  cartilaginous  and  leptocardii.  Van  der  Hoeven's  classifica- 
fishes  of  authors,  excluding,  however,  the  stur-  tion,  at  about  the  same  date  (as  given  in  tiie 
geons ;  2,  ganoids,  including  the  sturgeons,  and  English  translation  of  his  "  Hand^x)k  of  Zool- 
especially  the  fossil  genera  with  enameUed  scales;  ogy,"  1868),  makes  fishes  the  14th  class  of  the 
8,  ctenoids,  comprising  bony  fishes  with  scales  animal  kingdom,  and  divides  them  into  6  seo- 
pectinated  on  the  posterior  border,  and  cor-  tions,  with  11  orders  and  46  families.  The  sec- 
responding  generally  to  the  acanthopterygians  tions  are  :  I.  Dermapterygii^vfxih  the  orders :  1, 
of  Artedi,  exclusive  of  the  scomberoids,  la-  leptocardii^  and  fiunily  amnhioxini;  2,  cycUh 
broids,  and  plenronectes ;  4,  cvcloids,  including  iUrnii^  with  the  myxinoid  ana  petromyzont  fiuni- 
the  malacopterygians  with  the  above  excep-  lies.  11.  Chondropterygii^  with  orders :  8,  (2et- 
tions,  and  exclusive  of  the  blennioids  and  lophi-  miobranehii  or  pla^ostomes  (rays  and  sharks) ; 
oids.  This  system,  now  abandoned  as  an  ex-  4,  eleutherobranchii,  with  the  chimsroid  fkmily. 
elusive  one  by  its  author  from  its  placing  too  III.  Ganolepidoti,  with  orders :  6,  eJumdnntei 
much  stress  on  external  characters,  was  vfdu-  (sturgeons),  and  6,  ganolepidoti  (Upidosteus  and 
able  as  connecting  in  a  continuous  series  living  extinct  sauroids.)  IV.  Oitecpterygii^  with  or- 
and  fossil  fishes,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  ders':  7,  lophobranehii^  and  family  of  the  same 
many  important  relations  between  the  scales  name ;  8,  pectognathi,  with  gymnodont  and  sde- 
and  the  internal  organs. — ^The  system  of  Jo-  roderm  families ;  9,  malaicopterygiiy  with  16 
hannes  Mailer,  as  given  in  the  Berlin  "  Trans-  soft-rayed  families  ;  and  10,  aeanthopterygii. 
acti6ns"  for  1844,  derives  its  characters  from  with  18  spiny-rayed  families.  V.  ProtopUriy 
anatomical  structure,  leading  often  to  combina-  with  order  11,  containing  the  family  nrenoidei 
•tions  without  regard  to  zoological  difierences.  (lepidosiren).  MUne-Edwards,  in  his  ^^rt^2^ 
He  makes  6  sub-classes :  I.,  dipnoi ;  II.,  teleoi'  mentaire  d*hisioire  naturelle  (1866),  divides 
tei  ;  IIL,  ganoidei  ;  I Y.,  eloimo-hranchii  or  fishes  into  osseous  and  cartilaginous ;  the  former 
9dachii;  Y.^marnpobranehii  or  cyelo9tomi;N\.^  includes  the  orders  aeanthopterygiiy  abdomU 
Uptoeardii.  The  first  includes  the  order  ttf«noi-  nalesy  tuhhraehiiy  apodet,  lophobranehiiy  and 
<2n,  with  Uie  fiamUy  of  the  same  name,  embrac-  pleetognathi;  and  the  latter,  the  orders  tru- 
ing lepidosiren,  &c.  The  2d,  including  the  os-  rionei^  ulaehii,  and  eyeloitomi, — Owen's  dasd- 
seons  fishes  genendly,  has  the  following  orders:  fication  is  as  follows,  taken  from  his  ^  Lectures 
1,  aeanthopteriy  with  16  families,  like  perches,  on  Compurative  Anatomy"  (1866):  order  I., 
die;  a,  oMcanthinif  with  the  aab-ordera  §ub»  dermoptiriy  with  the  miXHSft^en pharyngtibTim- 
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are  soft  or  spiny.    The  soft-rayed  order  be  dis-  lygiaDS  have  the  upper  Jaw  firee,  inoloding  18 

tributes  into  families,  according  to  the  Linmean  families,  and  all  Uie  nudacopterrgians  ezcefA  the 

method  of  the  position  of  the  ventrals,  disre-  tderod^rms,  gjmnodonta,  ana  lopbobranchs; 

gardinff  entirely  characters  drawn  from  the  the  malaoopterygians  are  divided  into  abdom- 

OMrcuIa  and  branchial  rays ;  in  the  abdominal  inals,  snb-brachians,  and  apodes.    Cavier  had 

^hes  are  the  mdmoneB  (salmons),  elt»pe»  (her-  very  abundant  materials  at  his  command,  em- 

rin^X  e»ace$  (pikes),  eyprini  (carps),  and  sUu"  bracing  the  collections  of  P6ron,  and  those  of 

rotdes  (catfish) ;  in  the  sub-brachians  are  the  the  expeditions  under  Baudin,  Freycinet^  Dn- 

gadoides  (cod),  flatfishes,  and  dUcoboli  (lamp  perrey,  Dumont  d'Urville,  and  other  French 

fishes);  in  the  apodals  are  the  anguiU\formu  naval  oflicers.— Oken,  in  his  **Physiophilo0O- 

(eel4ike  fishes).    The  spiny-rayed  fishes  form  a  phy"  (Ray  society  edition),  calls  the  class  glo^- 

single  order,  with  the  families  tsanioids  (ribbon  sofoo,  as  those  animals  in  which  a  true  tongoo 

fishes),  gobioids  (blennies  and  gobies),  labroids  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  c«> 

St)ass),  percoids  (perches,  a  very  extensive  &m-  Uotoa^  becanse  in  them  also  the  bony  system  firrt 

y),  scomberoids  (mackerel-like,  also  nnmerons),  appears.    He  makes  4  divisions,  the  cartilagi- 

*  9quamm%penne$  (chstodons,  ^.\  and  the  flute-  nous  iq>odal  and  jugularu^  thoraeieij  and  db- 

mouths  (JUtulari<ij  &c.).    He  thus  makes  in  all  daminalei^  the  first  2  having  an  irregular  and  the 

22  families,  founded  on  direct  observation  and  last  2  a  regular  body.    Of  Uie  irre^nilar  fishes  he 

comparison,  and  not  simply  compiled  from  pre-  makes  2  orders :  I.  The  intestinu,  protoiooid 

vious  authorities. — Goldfbss  (**  Manual  of  Zool-  fishes,  with  the  month  round  and  without  maz- 

ogy''),  in  1820,  adopted  the  4  orders  of  Gmelin^  illss,  or  disproportionately  narrow  and  wide, 

giving  to  them  Greek  names,  and  subdividing  including  the  lamiUes :  1,  infosorial  fishes  or 

Uiem  mto  4  families,  each  according  to  the  shape  lampreys ;  2,  polypary  fishes  (narrow-mouthed) ; 

of  the  head,  mouth,  or  body,  or  other  external  and  8,  acalephoid,  or  wide-mouthed  (frog  fishes), 

character.    The  abdominal  fishes  he  calls  gai-  H.  Vascular,  conchozooid  fishes,  with :  4,  mussel 

Uropterygiif  with  the  families   leptocephaloj  fishes  (eels) ;  6,  snail  fishes  (haddocks) ;  and  % 

rhynehocephaloy  aptocephal(k,  tJi^platycq^Kala  ;  kraken  fishes  (gobies  and  triglm).    In  the  reg- 

the  apodals  are  styled  pteropterygii^  with  the  ular  fishes  are  8  orders :  HI.  Pulmonary  or  an- 

families  ophioidei,  enehelioidei,  xyphanotiy  and  cyliozooid  fishes,  with :  7,  worm  fishes  (tunnies) ; 

maerorhynchi ;  the  jugulare$  and  thortieici  are  8,  crustacean  fishes  (lahridcB^  kc,) ;  and  9,  pd- 

united  into  the  itemopterygii^  with  the  fami-  lotoid  fishes  (perch).    IV.  Sarcose  fishes,  with: 

')i<&A orthoiomata^  tamiotomata^  Uptowrnata^  and  10,  typical  fishes,  or  carps;  11,  reptilian  fishes 

e^halotei  ;  the  branehi&itegi  and  cartilaginous  (salmons) ;  and  12,  ornithic  fishes  (herrings  and 

fishes  form  the  ehondropUrygii^  with  the  fami-  pikes).    V.  Sensorial  fishes,  with  the  last  fam- 

lies  mierostomatay  cycto»tomatay  macroitomatOj  ily :  18.  thricozooid  fishes  (sharks,  rays,  stur- 

and  plagioitomata, — ^Risso  (Mistoire  natureUe  geons,  oc.),  the  highest  of  the  class. — Carus  ar- 

de  VjBurope  meridionalej  vol  iii.,  1827)  takes  as  ranges  fishes  in  his  8d  circle,  cephalotoay  and  hi 

the  basis  of  his  classification  the  apad^Sj  jugu^  his  4th  class,  efphaUMtdoiozoa ;  his  orders  are: 

lare$y  thoraciciy  and  abdominales  of  Linoffins,  1,  cyclo%tomatay  related  to  artieulata,  aspetr<h 

adding  the    orders  phctognathes  and  lopho-  myzon  and  myxine  ;  2,  orthoiomata  apoda^  as 

branches  of  Cuvier,  and  making  of  the  coon-  murctna  ;  8,  orthosamata  catapoda^  with  the 

dropterygians  two  orders  according  as  the  gills  suh-orders  iternopterygii  (perch,  cod,  mackerel, 

are  fixed  or  free ;  the  ordinary  fislics  he  divides  &c.)  and  gasteropterygii  (pike,  salmon,  herring, 

into  molacopterygians  and  acanthopterygians. —  &c.) ;  4,  microttamata,  as  ostraeionj  diodan^  pe^ 

Thus  far  the  systems  have  been  little  more  than  gcuus,  acipetuer  ;  and  5,  phigiottomata^  related 

repetitions  of  tlio  combinations  of  Artedi,  Lin-  to  reptiles,  including  the  Bharks  and  rays. — 

na)us,  and  Lac6p(kic.    Comparative  and  philo-  Among  the  systems  based  upon  that  of  Cuvier 

sophicol  anatomy  began  to  be  studied  with  zeal  are  those  of  Bonaparte,  Swainson,  Straus-Durck- 

from  the  bcpnningof  the  10th  century.  Oken,  heim,  and  Rymer  Jones.    The  classification  of 

Cams,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  Spix,  Weber,  Van  0.  ll  Bonaparte  (Rome,  1831)  comprised  the 

der  Uoeven,  Meckel,  Everard  Home,  Hunter,  orders:  l.^ acanthoptcrygii^yf \ih  17 ffxnxWies;]!^ 

Tiedcmann,  and  others,  wrote  upon  different  tnalacopterygii,  with  12  families ;  111.,  plecUn 

portions  of  Uio  structure  of  fishes,  and  their  re-  gnathic  with  2  families;  and  IV.,  cartilagineiy 

suits  began  to  modify  ichthyological  classifica-  with  5  families ;  including  in  all  nearly  8,600 

tions.    l^fore  mentioning  the  anatomical  and  species.    The   princi|>al    improvement  on  the 

embryological  systems,  the  classification  adopt-  system  of  Cuvier  is  in  the  series  in  which  the 

ed  in  the  IlUtoire  natureUe  des  Pois$ons^  by  genera  are  placed.    Swainson  ('^  Monocardian 

Ouviiir  and  Valenciennes,  beginning  in  1828  Animals,"  in  Lardner's"Cyclopflpditt,''1838-'9X 

and  coming  down  to  the  present  time,  may  be  true  to  his  quinary  system,  divides  fishes  into 

alluded  to.    In  this,  fishes  are  divided  into  esse-  the  6  orders  aeanthopUryge*^  malacopt^ryget, 

ous  and  cartilaginous,  the  latter  (or  chondropte-  cartilagines^  pleetognathes,  and  apode*  ;  the  1st 

rygians)  including  the  families  sturionians,  pla-  and  2d  typical  forms,  and  the  mo6t  highly  organ- 

giostomes,  and  cyclostomes.    The  osseous  fishes  ized,  correspond  in  his  circles  to  quadrupeds 

have  tliebrancliiic  pectinated  or  laminated,  with  and  birds,  lizards  and  snakci^   inscssorial  and 

the  exception  of  the  lopbobranchs,  which  have  rapacious  birds,  monkeys  and  carnivora  respec- 

tbem  in  the  form  of  tufts :  all  the  aoanthopte-  tively ;  the  8d,  of  large  size,  mostly  viviparous, 
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and  with  a  broad  and  depressed  snont,  represent  hraehii  (gadoids  and  flat  fishes)  and  apode$,  with 

reptiles,  saiirians,  swimming  birds,  ana  ceta-  fiunily  ophidini;  ^^  pharyngognathi,  with  the 

oeans;  the  4th,  with  small  eyes  sitoated  far  back,  sob-orders  of  spinj-rayed  (labroids  and  chro- 

withoat  tme  teeth  or  scales,  with  sharp  jaws,  mids)  and  soft-rayed  A^^m^esoeet;  4,  j^AyaMtomt 

and   oval   thick  body  armed  with  mail  and  with  snb-orders  abdominaleSj  11  families  (sdln* 

semi-aquatic,  he  considers  analogous  to  amphi-  roids,  salmons,  herrings,  &c.),  and  apodes^  with  8 

bians,  chelonians,  wading  birds,  and  rodents ;  families  of  eel-like  fiwes ;  6,  plectognathi,  with 

while  the  5th,  with  the  limbs  smaller  or  absent  8  families  (ostracions,  &c.);  and  6,  l^hc^anehii^ 

and  tail  very  long,  correspond  to  fish,  chame-  with  a  family  of  the  same  name,  including  hip- 

leons,  rasoriid  birds,  and  hoofed  quadrnpeds  in  poeamptu^  &c.    The  8d  sub-class  has  the  orders : 

their    respective    circles.     Straus-Durckheim  1,  KoMtei,  with  families  Upidosteini  and  poly- 

(TraiU  cTanatomie  eomparatite^  Paris,  1848)  pterincB ;  and  2,  chandrotteiy  with  families  aei- 

adopts  the  8  orders  of  Guvier,  but  subdivides  penserini  and  $patulari€B,    The  4th  has  the- 

the  chondropterygians  with  fixed  branchiffl  into  orders  :  1,  plagiostomi,  with   the    sub-orders 

8  orders,  and  separates  the  sharks  as  the  order  squalida  or  sharks,  10  families,  and  rajidm  or 

tdacienM^  the  rays  as  the  order  haUndes^  and  the  rays,  6  families ;  and  2,  holoeepKali,  with  the 

cydostomes  as  the  order  gaUxiens  (from  6r.  famUy  chimcBrcB.    The  6th  comprises  the  orders: 

ytiktosy  lamprey),  the  term  eycla%tama  having  1,  hyperoartii^'w\ihiBm\[y  petrcmyzonini;  kvl^ 

Deen  used  for  a  gasteropod  mollusk;  he  thus  2,  hyperotretij  with  family  myxinoidei.     The 

makes  10  orders.    Rymer  Jones  (in  the  article  6th  and  last  sub-class  indndes  the  order  am- 

^' Pisces,^'  in  the  "Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  phioxini^  with  the  family  of  that  name.    Sie- 

Physiology,''  1847)  adopts  a  modification  of  bold  and  Stannius  adopt  this  classification  in 

Ouvier^s   system.    He  makes  8  divisions:  I.,  their  ^* Comparative  Anatomy;"  and  a  slight 

ehondrapterygii  or  cartilaginous   fishes,   with  modification  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  8d  vol- 

orders  plagio$tomata  (with  fixed  branchiffi)  and  ume  of  the  ^^  Organic  Nature"  in  Orr's  "  Circle 

sturionida  (with  freebranchicd) ;  II., OBteopttrygii  of  Sciences,"  1865.    Owen's  classification,^  men- 

or  bony  fishes,  with   orders  aeanthopterygii^  tioned  below,  and  adopted  by  6ir  John  Richard- 

fMlaeopterygii  abdominalea,  M.  tubbraehiales^  son  in  the  article  ^*  Ichthyology"  of  the  *^  Ency- 

M,  apodet,  lophohranchii^  and  plectognathi ;  dopsBdia  Britannica^"  is  based  parUv  on  that 

III.,  dermapttrygiiy  with  skdeton  cartilaginous  of  Mtdler. — Yogt,  in    his  ZoologiscM  Brirfe 

or  membranous,  and  with  orders  eyelostamata  (1861),  divides  fishes  into  the  orders  leptoear^ 

?ampreys)  and  hranchiostomata. — ^About  1880  dia^  cyehstomata^  ulaehiay  ganoidea,  and  telew- 
rof.Agassiz,  principally  from  the  study  of  fossil  tia.  Van  Beneden's  embryological  system  ia 
fishes,  established  a  classification  bas^  on  the  nearly  the  same,  at  the  date  of  1866 ;  his  orders 
characters  of  the  scales,  as  follows :  order  1,  are  plagiottomi^  ganaideiy  teUostei^  cyeloitami, 
placoids,  corresponding  to  the  cartilaginous  and  leptocardii.  Van  der  Hoeven's  classifica- 
nshes  of  authors,  excluding,  however,  the  stur-  tion,  at  about  the  same  date  (as  given  in  the 
geons ;  2,  ganoids,  including  the  sturgeons,  and  English  translation  of  his  *^  Handbook  of  Zool- 
especially  the  fossil  genera  with  enamelled  scales;  ogy,"  1868),  makes  fishes  the  14th  dassof  the 
8,  ctenoids,  comprising  bony  fishes  with  scales  animal  kingdom,  and  divides  them  into  5  sec- 
pectinated  on  the  posterior  border,  and  cor-  tions,  with  11  orders  and  46  fanulies.  The  sec- 
responding  generally  to  the  acanthopterygians  tions  are  :  I.  Dermopterygii^with  the  orders :  1, 
of  Artedi,  exclusive  of  the  scomberoids,  la-  leptocardii^  and  fiunily  amfhioxini;  2,  cvelo- 
broids,  and  pleuronectes ;  4^  cvcloids,  indnding  itomij  with  the  myxinoid  ana  petromyzont  rami- 
the  malacopterygians  with  the  above  excep-  lies.  H.  Chondropterygii,  with  orders :  8,  (2et- 
tions,  and  exdusive  of  the  blennioids  and  lophi-  miobranehii  or  plagiostomes  (rays  and  sharks) ; 
oids.  This  system,  now  abandoned  as  an  ex-  4,  eleutherohranehii^  with  the  chimsBroid  family, 
clnsive  one  by  its  author  from  its  placing  too  III.  Oanolepidoti,  with  orders:  6,  ehondroitei 
much  stress  on  external  characters,  was  vdu-  (sturgeons),  and  6,  ganolepidoti  (lepidosteus  and 
able  as  connecting  in  a  continuous  series  living  extinct  sauroids.)  IV.  O$teopterygii,  with  or- 
and  fossil  fishes,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  ders':  7,  lophohranehii^  and  family  of  the  same 
many  important  relations  between  the  scales  name ;  8,  peetognathi,  with  gymnodont  and  scle- 
and  the  internal  organs. — ^The  system  of  Jo-  roderm  families ;  9,  malaicopterygii,  with  16 
hannes  Mailer,  as  given  in  the  Berlin  ^^  Trans-  soft-rayed  families  ;  and  10,  aeanthopterygii^ 
actidns"  for  1844,  derives  its  characters  from  with  18  spiny-rayed  families.  Y.  Protopterij 
anatomical  structure,  leading  often  to  combina-  with  order  11,  containing  the  family  nrenoidei 
•tions  without  regard  to  zoological  difierences.  (lepidosiren\  Milne-Edwards,in  his  (7<mrt^2^ 
He  makes  6  sub-classes :  1.,  dipnoi;  IL,  teleoi-  mentaire  d^histoire  naturelle  (1865),  divides 
tei;  III.,  ganoidei;  lY.,  eloimo-lyranchii  or  fishes  into  osseous  and  cartilaginous ;  the  former 
9elaehii;Y.yfnar9if>ohranehiioTeyelostomi;YJ.^  includes  the  orders  aeanthopterygii,  ahdomi" 
Iqptoeardii,  The  nrst  indudes  the  order  ttr^n^  nales^  mhhraehii.  apodes^  l^hoiranchii,  and 
<2n,  with  the  famUy  of  the  same  name,  embrac-  plectognathi;  and  the  latter,  the  orders  itu^ 
ing  lepidosiren,  dsc.  The  2d,  including  the  os-  rione$^  ulaehii,  and  eyelo$tomi. — Owen's  dassi- 
seousnshes  generally,  has  the  following  orders:  fication  is  as  follows,  taken  from  his  "  Lectures 
1,  aeanthopteH,  with  15  famUies,  like  perches,  on  Comparative  Anatomy "  (1855) :  order  I., 
ic;  2,  anaeanthin%  with  the  anb-orders  iub»  dennopteri^  with  the  9ol\H>T^esn  pharyngobran- 
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ekii  (amphioxus)^  manipohranehii   or  sabkera  wxAZypUciognaihi;  the  Utter  indnde  the 

{ammocates^  mjxinoicis,  and  petromjzontB),  and  lions  eteuth^ifpomif  plagioitomi,  and  eyeloitomL 

apodes  lemnucati  or  ribbon  apodals ;  order  U^  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  in  his  ^^  Report  on  Uie  Fishes 

mdlacopteriy  with  the  sab-orders  apod^  an{fui'^  of  Massaohnsetts'*  (1889),  ana  in  the  illustrated 

/ormei(eii\B^oonseT8^&c,\apode$arthropterygii  edition  of  the  same  in  the  *^  Memoirs  of  the 

{gymnotida\  and  abdominaks  (herring,  salmon,  American  Academy'^  (1855-^60),  and  also  in  his 

oyprinodonts,  pike,  carp,  siluroids,  &c.) ;  order  '*  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America** 

Ul,,pharyngognathi^  with  the  sub-orders  malct-  (^'  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,**  vol.  ii., 

oopterygii  (Komhereiox^  hehne^  flying  fish,  dso.),  1846),  follows  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier.  These 

and  acanthopterygii  (c^clo-labroids,  &c.);  or-  works  are  of  great  valne  to  the  student  of  North 

der  IV.,  anacarUhiniy  with  the  sub-onlers  apoda  American  ichthyology.    The  Wilkes,  North  Pa> 

Sophididai)  and  thiraeiei  (cod,  remora,  and  cific,  and  Japan  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  IT. 
lounder) ;  order  Y.,  aeanthapteri^  the  most  S.  government,  and  the  various  explorations  by 
extensive  of  all,  including  the  percoids,  mullets,  land  for  the  survey  of  the  Mexican  boundary, 
mailed-cheeks,  sciffinoids,  sparoiOs,  labyrinthi-  the  Pacific  railroad  route,  and  military  and  civil 
brancbs,  scomberoids,  dory,  chsBtodonts,  gobi*  roads,  have  added  largely  to  the  materials,  both 
oids,  lophioids,  &c. ;  order  YI^  pleetognathi  foreign  and  native,  at  the  disposition  of  Amer- 
{oitriuiony  diod(m^  ^y^  ox^et  \ll^  loplwhraj^  loan  iohthyolo^ts;  these  have  been  worked 
ehii  (hippoeampuM  and  pipe  fish) ;  order  Ylll.,  up  principally  oy  Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard  of 
garu>idei{lepi£)iUuM^polypUrus^amia^aiidstiiT'  tiie  Smithsonian  institution,  where  the  coUec- 
seone) ;  order  IX.,  protopteri  (Upidosiren) ;  or-  tions  are  deposited.  The  results  are  published 
der  X.,  hoheephali  (chinugra) ;  and  order  XL,  in  the  government  reports  on  the  naval  ex- 
|>2a^d>«^am»(8nark»andrays). — The  most  recent  peditions,  in  vol.  x.  of  the  ^^Pacliic  Railroad 
olassification  is  that  published  bv  Prof.  Agassiz  Keports,**  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  ^^  Mexican  Boundary 
in  his  "  Essay  on  Classification,*^  p.  187  (1867),  Survey,**  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Phila- 
the  result  of  the  systems  of  Cuvier  and  Mailer  delphia  academy. — ^The  disposition  to  make 
and  of  his  own  scale  method,  with  additional  new  genera  and  subdivide  old  ones  is  carried  to 
light  from  his  extensive  anatomical  and  embryo-  a  puuling  extreme  in  ichthyology  as  well  as  in 
logical  researches.  He  divides  the  old  class  otner  departments  of  zoology  ;  and  the  preva- 
of  fishes  into  four ;  his  Ist  and  lowest  class  is  lent  system  of  placing  the  name  of  the  genus- 
myzonts,  with  2  orders,  myxinoids  and  cydo-  maker  after  the  species,  by  whomsoever  and 
Btomes ;  2d,  fishes  proper,  with  2  orders,  ctenoids  whenever  described,  offers  a  premium  for  nat- 
and  cycloids ;  8d,  ganoius,  with  8  orders,  coela-  uralists  to  make  the  greatest  number  possible 
oanths,  acipenseroids,  and  sauroids,  and  doubt-  of  new  cenera,  in  their  turn  to  be  subverted  or 
fol,  the  siluroids,  plectognaths,  and  lopho-  subdivided  by  the  next  author  who  examines 
branchs  ;  he  was  then  doubtful  whether  tliis  the  subject  and  who  parades  his  name  of^or  the 
class  should  be  separated  from  ordinary  fishes ;  species.  With  the  present  contusion  among 
and  4tli,  selachians,  with  8  orders,  chim<Br<B,  zoologists  in  regard  to  generic  charucters  the 
galeodes^  and  hatide$.  These  classes  he  re-  prospect  is  that  zoology  will  bo  overwhelmed 
gards  as  equivalent  to  amphihiaus,  reptiles,  with  as  many  genera  as  there  are  species  in  tlie 
birds,  and  mammals.  It  is  expected  that  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
more  mature  results  of  his  investigations  on  may  the  names  of  the  appended  naturalists  be 
this  class  will  soon  be  made  public. — The  follow-  considered  as  permanent.  In  getting  rid  of  the 
ing  have  been  tlie  principal  cultivators  of  this  too  great  condensation  of'Linntous,  naturalists 
science  in  America.  Dr.  Samuel  L,  Mitchill  have  fallen  into  the  worse  extreme  of  too  ex- 
published  in  vol.  i.  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  tensive  subdivision;  and  until  some  second 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York**  Cuvier  sets  his  face  sternly  against  tlie  present 
ri815)  a  history  of  149  species  of  New  York  dilution  of  generic  characters,  we  can  ex- 
nshes,  with  many  illustrations  ;  he  adopts  the  pect  notliing  but  utter  confusion  in  our  zoolo- 
Dnna}an  system;  other  descriptions  of  his  species  gical  classifications.  The  recent  y)owerful  re- 
are  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  statementof  the  Lamarckion  hypothesis  by  Mr. 
Academy'*  and  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  Darwin  in  England,  will  probably  put  some 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York.**  Lesueur  check  upon  the  creation  of  new  s|>eoles  in  all 
has  described  and  exactlv  figured  many  species  departments  of  zoology.  For  details  on  the 
in  tlie  Philadelphia  acaaemy*s  "Proceedings.**  structure  and  physiology  of  fishes,  see  Fishes. 
Rafines(ino  published  in  the  same  work,  and  in  — Ichthyology,  Fossil.  Fishes  are  by  far 
hiB  Icht h j/ologia  OhUfuii{\S20)^  deecnpiiousol  the  most  numerous  of  the  vertebrates  found 
many  species  which  had  escaped  his  nredeces-  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  extending  from  the 
sors.  I)r.  Kirtland  (1838)  described  the  fishes  silurian  epoch  to  the  tertiary ;  their  number, 
of  tlie  Ohio  river,  and  l)r.  Uolbrook  several  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  remarkable 
years  after  those  of  South  Carolina;  Dr.  De  forms,  render  fossil  fishes  of  great  interest  in 
Kay,  in  1.S42,  in  his  "Zoology  of  New  York,**  explaining  the  changes  of  our  planet's  surface, 
divides  fishes  into  bony  and  cartilaginous,  the  and  in  completing  the  chain  of  ichthyic  rela- 
former  having  the  sections :  I,  pectinU^ranehii^  tions.  The  classic  work  on  fossil  fl^hcs  is  the 
with  sjiiny-rayed  and  soft-rayed  abdominal,  sub-  BeehercJui  tur  Us  poutons  fo*9il<$,  by  Prof, 
brachial,  and  apodal  orders;  2,  UpMnrwi^ckis  A^usiz  (183d-*4d);  in  this  magnificent  work 
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abofat  1,000  roecies  arc  described,  with  accurate  ceans,  bat  in  the  number  of  digits  and  of 
and  elegant  ulustrationa,  the  result  of  his  ex-  their  constituent  bones  and  appended  bifur- 
aminations  of  more  than  20,000  specimens  in  cated  rays  they  came  near  the  structure  of  the 
the  cabinets  of  Europe.  He  divides  fossil  fishes  fins  of  fishes ;  the  tail  was  lonff,  the  vertebrie 
into  the  4  orders  of  ganoids,  placoids,  ctenoids.  gradually  becoming  smaller  and  fiatter  towiurd 
and  cycloids,  according  to  the  structure  and  the  end,  and  probably  margined  with  a  tegumen- 
form  of  the  scales,  these  portions  of  the  external  tary  fin  expanded  or  in  a  vertical  direction ;  the 
skeleton  being  generally  well  preserved;  the  tail  was  doubtless  tiie  principal  organ  of  locomo- 
orders  he  divides  into  families  according  to  the  tion,  and  presented  the  saurian  character  of 
structure  and  position  of  the  fins,  the  form  of  length  and  gradual  diminution,  being  cetacean 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  of  the  teeth,  and  the  in  its  partiafly  tegnmentary  nature,  and  fish-like 
structure  of  the  gill  covers  and  of  the  spinous  in  its  vertical  position.  According  to  Dr.  Buck- 
fin  rays.  His  classification  is  as  follows.  Order  land,  the  skin  was  scaleless  and  finely  wrinkled, 
I.,  ganoideif  characterized  by  osseous  plates  cov-  as  in  cetaceans.  The  skull  is  like  that  of  the 
ered  with  enamel ;  the  families  are :  1,  lepido'  dolphin,  with  a  smaller  cerebral  cavity  and  an 
tei,  having  no  representative  among  existing  unanchylosed  condition  of  the  cranial  bones: 
fishes,  such  as  l^idotus,  gyrolepU,  osteolepUy  the  intermaxillaries  are  greatly  developed,  and 
palaoniseus,  &c. ;  2,  sattroidei,  like  the  existing  the  orbits  immense,  surrounded  by  numerous 
lepidoiteus  and  polypteni9^  and  the  extinct  dv-  large  sclerotic  plates ;  in  the  convex  articulat- 
plopterus  and  megaliehthys;  8,  ecdaeanthi^  ing  surface  of  tne  occiput,  the  solid  structure  of 
with  hollow  fin  rays  and  bones,  like  hchpty-  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  massive  pro- 
ehiut  and  a$terolepis  ;  4,  pyenodonUi,  like  pyc-  portions  of  the  jaws  and  the  bones  with  which 
nodui  an(i  phyllodtu ;  6,  ielerodermijlike  oitrch  they  are  articulated,  we  see  crocodilian  afSni- 
don  and  halUtei  of  the  present  day ;  6,  aeipenae-  ties.  The  nostrils  are  a  short  distance  in  front 
ridei^  like  sturgeons ;  7,  ffymnoaontei,  like  the  of  the  orbits ;  the  teeth  are  situated  in  an  alve- 
diodons ;  8,  laphdbranchiati,  like  the  pipe  fishes;  olar  groove,  with  their  bases  free,  and  separated 
and  8,  eephaUupideif  like  pteriehthy»^  eoccoi-  by  partial  ridges,  the  roots  being  implanted 
teut,  and  eephaloMu,  (See  Ganoids.)  Order  much  as  in  the  crocodile ;  hence  thb  reptile  is 
n.,  plaeoidei^  witn  tabular  scales,  like  sharks  placed  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the  order  of  rhizo- 
and  rays ;  including  the  tchthyodoruUthes,  such  donts.  The  structure  of  the  hyoid  apparatus 
as  eUnaeanthtu  and  gyracanthus ;  and  the  pla-  indicates  that  it  was  an  air  breather,  with  a 
giastomi,  with  the  families :  1,  eestraciodonUiy  slightly  developed  tongue,  and  that  it  obtained 
such  as  hyhodus,  ptyehodus^  and  aerodus^  and  its  food  in  the  water,  iiaving  an  apparatus,  as 
the  cestraeian  Phiuipsii  of  Australia;  2,  Bquali^  in  the  crocodile,  to  shut  off  the  cavity  of  the 
or  sharks,  like  many  of  the  living  genera ;  8,  mouth  from  the  larynx.  The  ribs  are  well 
raja^  or  rays;  and  4,  ehimctra.  Order  III.,  developed,  extending  from  near  the  head  to  the 
etenoideiy  having  many  living  representatives,  tail,  and  attached  to  a  large  sternum ;  the  clav- 
with  scales  serrated  on  their  posterior  margins,  icles  and  shoulder  blades  are  strong;  the  re- 
with  the  families  pereaidei^  tparoidei^  iciejioidH^  suiting  pectoral  arch  resembles  much  that  of 
coUaideiy  gobioidei,  teuthyt,  auloBtomata  {JUtu-  the  mammalian  (fmit?u>rhynehu$j  and  is  very 
laria)yehatodanta  or  sqiMinipenn(B,pleuroneete9y  different  from  that  of  the  cetaceans,  indicating 
and  mugilloidei.  Order. iV.,  eyekndei,  wiA  that  the  anterior  limbs  were  used  not  only  in 
elliptical  or  circular  scales  without  serrations ;  swimming  but  in  crawling  up  the  shores  of  the 
in  the  spiny-rayed  division  he  places  the  fami-  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs, 
lies  $c(nnberoideiy  xiphoidd^  tphyranoideij  hlenr  &c.  The  arm  and  forearm  are  very  short  ana 
nioidei,  lophioidei^  and  lahroidei;  in  the  soft-  broad ;  after  these  come  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
rayed  division  are  the  families  eyprinoidei,  ey-  and  fingers,  arranged  as  flattened  ossicles  in 
prinodonteiy  ewcidei,  haUeoidei  (herring  and  series  of  from  8  to  6,  so  dovetailed  together  at 
salmon),  and  angmll{formei.  The  first  order  the  sides  as  to  form  one  powerful  framework, 
is  most  abundant  from  the  old  red  sandstone  to  The  pelvic  arch  is  not  articulated  to  the  spine, 
the  chalk  formation ;  the  2d  extends  from  the  but  was  merely  suspended  in  the  muscles,  as  in 
Silurian  through  the  tertiary  epochs ;  the  last  fishes;  the  posterior  limbs  or  paddles  are gener- 
two  are  not  found  anterior  to  the  chalk,  from  aUy  considerably  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and 
which  they  extend  through  the  tertiary  strata,  would  seem  to  have  been  more  serviceable  in 
For  details  on  the  most  interesting  fossil  fishes,  terrestrial  progression  than  in  swimming.  The 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  geological  works  best  known  species,  /.  communis  (Conybearel, 
of  Hugh  Miller.  grew  to  a  lengA  of  20  feet ;  the  large  conical, 
ICHTHYOSAURUS  (Gr.  ix^,  fish,  and  longitudinally  furrowed  teeth  are  from  40  to  60 
amfpo'r,  lizard),  a  gigantic  fossil  marine  reptile,  above  on  each  side,  and  25  to  80  below ;  the 
belonging  to  the  order  enaliosaurians  of  Cony-  laws  are  prolonged  and  compressed,  the  verte- 
beare.  The  body  was  fish-like  in  form,  with  a  bras  about  140,  with  the  anterior  paddles  8  times 
largehead,  neck  ofequal  width  with  occiput  and  as  large  as  the  posterior;  like  all  the  species, 
thorax ;  the  vertebra)  had  biconcave  articular  this  is  found  in  the  secondary  formations,  prin- 
Burfaces,  as  in  fishes  and  the  perennibranchiate  cipally  in  the  lias  and  oolite  of  .England.  The 
reptiles ;  the  paddles,  4  in  number,  were  compar-  /.  inUrmediui  (Conyb.),  the  most  common  and 
atively  small,  resembling  in  form  thoee  of  oeta-  generally  distributed  of  the  q»edea|  does  not 
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xnnch  exceed  7  feet  in  length;  the  teeth  are  emperor  Leo  Jhe  Isanrian,  prompted  by  the 
more  acutely  conical,  and  ahont  jj:}};  the  reproaches  of  Jews  and  Mohammedans  who 
vertebrsB  are  about  130,  and  the  fore  paddles  charged  the  Christians  with  idolatry,  published 
are  much  the  largest.  The  /.  platyodan  an  e£ct  in  726  commanding  all  images  of  saints 
(Conyb.),  so  called  from  the  greater  smooUiness  to  be  removed  from  the  churches,  and  prohibit- 
and  flatness  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  must  ing  honors  to  be  paid  to  them.  The  image  of 
have  attained  a  length  of  more  than  80  feet ;  Ohrist  on  the  cross  was  excepted  from  this 
the  head  is  longer  than  in  the  preceding  species,  order.  Leo  was  opposed  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  the  jaws  more  broad  and  powerful ;  the  Gregory  II.,  by  a  aangerous  tumult  in  Constan- 
teeth  are  about  }fi}f,  and  are  frequently  found  tinople,  and  by  insurrections  in  Italy,  and  the 
broken  as  if  from  its  own  violence ;  the  verte-  result  was  a  conflict  of  120  years  between  the 
bne  are  about  120 ;  the  most  remarkable  char-  East  and  the  West,  which  terminated  in  the 
acter  is  the  equality  in  size  of  the  fore  and  hind  defeat  of  the  iconoclasts,  though  they  were 
paddles,  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of  their  zealously  supported  by  6  Byzantine  emperors, 
structure.  The  /.  lonchiodan  (Owen),  with  In  780  Leo  caused  the  statues  in  churches 
spear-shaped  teeth,  attained  a  length  of  more  to  be  burned  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
tnan  15  feet,  with  a  very  largo  he^  and  more  to  be  effaced.  Pope  Gregory  III.  assembled 
robust  structure  than  even  the  last.  The  /.  a  synod  at  Rome  which  decreed  the  ortho- 
t€nuiro$trU  (Conyb.)  is  characterized  by  the  doxy  of  the  veneration  of  images  (782).  The 
length  and  slenderness  of  the  jaws,  as  in  the  successor  of  Leo,  Constantino  Oopronyraus, 
gavial ;  this,  with  the  flat  head  and  large  orbits,  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  (754), 
gives  to  the  skull,  as  Owen  says,  the  appear-  called  by  the  Greeks  the  7th  general  council, 
ance  of  that  of  a  gigantic  snipe  with  its  bill  which  mer  a  deliberation  of  6  months  pro- 
armed  with  teeth;  the  teeth  are  slender  and  nounced  all  yisible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in 
very  numerous,  about  ^~e{,  and  directed  ob-  the  eucharist,  to  be  either  blasphemous  or  beret- 
liquely  backward ;  it  attained  a  length  of  about  ical,  and  the  use  of  images  in  churches  to  be  a 
15  feet,  and  was  rather  slender  in  its  propor-  revival  of  paganism.  This  decision  was  effi- 
tions.  Five  other  species,  and  details  on  all,  cienUy  executed  by  Leo  IV.  (775-780),  but  the 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Owen^s  **  Report  on  empress  Irene,  who  succeeded  him  as  regent  for 
British  Fossil  ReptUes  to  the  British  Associa-  her  son,  successfully  upheld  the  restoration  of 
tion,'*  in  1839.  Their  remains  extend  through  images.  With  the  sanction  of  Pope  Hadrian  she 
the  whole  of  the  oolitic  period,  including  the  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  787, 
lias  and  oolite  proper  to  the  wealden  and  chalk  which  was  removed  to  Nice  in  Bithynia  on  ac- 
formations,  in  Great  Britain  and  central  Europe,  oount  of  a  tumult  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  whidi 
For  fuller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  decreed  that  the  cross,  and  the  images  of  Christ, 
writings  of  Conybearo,  Cuvier,  and  Buckland.  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  and  the  saints,  were  enti- 
These  reptiles,  of  gigantic  size  and  marine  in  tied  to  reverential  worship  (rcfii/rcici/trpoo-icviojcrif), 
their  habits,  must  have  been  very  active  and  but  not  to  divine  worship  (Xarpio).  The  con- 
destructive  ;  their  food,  as  indicated  by  the  test  was  prolonged  in  the  East  under  successive 
bones  and  scales  found  with  thoir  remains,  con-  emperors,  till  Tlieodora  assembled  a  council  at 
sisted  principally  of  fishes.  From  the  great  size  Constantinople  (842),  which  confirmed  the  de- 
of  the  eyes,  they  could  probably  see  well  by  cisions  of  the  Niceno  council,  and  established 
night ;  being  air  breathers,  like  the  crocodiles,  the  veneration  of  images  among  the  Greeks, 
they  doubtless  seized  their  prey  near  the  sur-  though  subsequently  the  Greek  church  took  the 
face  rather  than  deep  in  the  ocean;  the  im-  position  which  it  holds  to  tliis  day  that  no 
mense  cuttle  fishes  of  the  secondary  epoch  carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  images  of  holy 
probably  furnished  a  portion  of  their  food,  persons  or  tilings  are  allowable,  but  only  pic- 
These  strange  creatures  formed  the  connecting  tures,  which  are  held  to  be  not  images  but 
link  between  reptiles  and  fishes,  as  do  the  representations.  Rome  and  Italy  had  already 
perennibranchiate  amphibia  in  the  actual  crea-  accepted  the  decree  of  the  Nicene  council, 
tion ;  and  by  some  they  have  been  considered,  which  the  Latin  church  accounts  the  7th  of  the 
like  the  last,  as  possessors  of  both  gills  and  general  councils. — The  term  iconoclasts  is  aJso 
lungs,  at  least  in  some  stage  of  their  existence,  applied  in  history  to  those  Protestants  of  the 
and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  amphibious,  itetherlands  who  at  the  commencement  of  the 
This  reptile,  with  the  muzzle  of  a  dolphin,  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  tumultu- 
the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  of  a  lizard,  ously  assembled  and  destroyed  the  images  in 
the  paddles  of  a  whale,  and  th%  vertebra;  of  a  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  These 
fish,  buried  for  myriads  of  years,  was  intro-  tumults  began  Aug.  14,  1566,  at  St  Omer 
duced  to  the  scientific  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  in  the  province  of  Flanders,  where  several 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions" for  1814.  churches  were  broken  into  and  defaced,  the 
ICOLMKILL.  See  Iosa.  images  being  overturned  and  broken  and  the 
ICONIUM.  See  Kokikh.  pictures  ruined.  The  insurgents  next  attacked 
ICONOCLASTS  (Gr.  ruc«>r,  an  image,  and  the  cathedral  at  Ypres,  which  they  served  in 
kXoo*,  to  break),  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  the  same  manner.  The  excitement  speedily 
violent  opponents  of  the  veneration  of  images  spread  all  over  Flanders,  and  the  churches, 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centoriea.    The  Byauitine  okapela,  and  convents  of  Valenciennes,  Tonmay, 
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Henin,  Comines,  and  many  other  ciUes  and  many  misrepresentations  on  the  sabjeot,  not 
towns,  were  assaulted  and  sacked.  At  Ant-  becanse  he  wished  to  flatter  heresy  and  rebel- 
wearj^  shortly  afterward  a  mob  ravaged  the  fa-  lion/'  The  whole  time  occnnied  by  this  re- 
moos  cathedral,  destroyed  the  statues  of  Christ,  markable  outbreak  was  less  tnan  a  fortnight, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  cnt  into  pieces  the  It  was  warmly  disapproved  of  at  the  time  by 
paintings,  the  pride  of  Flemi^  art,  that  lined  William  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  the  other 
the  waUs,  demolished  the  great  organ,  the  larg-  statesmen  of  the  patriotic  party  in  the  Nether- 
est  and  most  perfect  in  we  worlds  overthrew  lands.  Its  immemate  effect  was  to  detach  the 
the  70  altars  of  the  vast  edifice,  and  carried  off  Catholics  from  the  national  canse,  and  it  proba- 
the  garments  and  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  bly  was  the  principal  means  of  preventing  the 
used  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  worship,  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  be- 
The  devastation  of  the  cathedral  occupied  them  coming  independent  of  Spain  in  concert  wiUi 
till  midnight^  when  they  left  it  witli  httle  more  the  7  northern  provinces, 
than  bare  waUs  standing,  and  sallied  forth  to  lOTIKUS,  a  Greek  architect,  contemporary 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  churches  of  with  Pericles.  He  was  chief  architect  of  the 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  For  8  days  these  scenes  Parthenon,  and  built  tlie  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
oontinued  at  Antwerp,  when  they  were  stopped  curius  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  The  former  was 
by  a  few  knights  of  the  golden  fleece,  who  with  completed  in  488  B.  C,  and  the  latter  probably 
their  retainers  attacked  and  dispersed  the  riot-  about  481.  Ho  also  built  the  fane  at  Eleusis  in 
ers.  From  Antwerp  the  excitement  against  which  the  mysteries  in  honor  of  Ceres  were 
images  spread  over  the  northern  provinces,  and  celebrated.  All  these  edifices  were  in  the 
throughout  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland  the  Doric  style.  No  details  relative  to  the  life  of 
churches  were  ravaged.  At  Rotterdam,  Dort,  Ictinus  have  come  down  to  us. 
Haarlem,  and  some  other  places,  the  magistrates  IDA,  a  W.  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by 
averted  the  storm  by  quietly  removing  the  branches  of  Little  Sioux  river ;  area,  about  400 
images  from  the  buildings.  *^  The  amount  of  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  88.  It  has  but  recently 
injury  inflicted  during  this  dismal  period,''  says  been  organized.  Grain,  potatoes,  and  sorghum 
Prescott,  ^*  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Four  are  the  principal  crops ;  cattle  raising  is  also 
hundred  churches  were  sacked  by  the  insur-  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  pro- 
gents  in  Flanders  alone.  The  damage  to  the  ductions  in  1859  were  818  bushels  of  wheat, 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  including  its  precious  11,452  of  Indian  com,  5,791  of  potatoes,  1,721 
contents,  was  said  to  amount  to  not  less  than  of  oats,  7,862  lbs.  of  butter,  and  820  gallons  of 
400,000  ducats.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the  molasses.  Capital,  New  Ida. 
plunder  of  gold  and  silver  plate  might  be  com-  IDA.  I.  A  mountain  range  (now  Kas-dagh) 
puted ;  the  structures  so  cruelly  defaced  might  of  Phrygio,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
be  repaired  by  the  skill  of  the  architect;  but  Troad.  Its  highest  peak  was  Mt.  Gargarus,  about 
who  can  estimate  the  irreparable  loss  occasioned  4,650  feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers 
by  the  destruction  of  manuscripts,  statuary,  and  flowing  from  Mt.  Ida  were  the  Simois,  Sea- 
paintings?  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  mander,  and  Granicus.  From  Ht.  Ida  Gany- 
earliest  efforts  of  the  reformers  were  everywhere  mede  was  stolen ;  here  Paris  pronounced  Judg- 
directed  against  those  monuments  of  genius  ment  on  the  beauty  of  the  rival  goddesses;  and 
which  had  been  created  and  cherished  by  the  here  the  celestials  stationed  themselves  to  be- 
generous  patronage  of  Catholicism.''  Motlev,  hold  the  battles  for  Troy  on  the  plain  below, 
m  his  **  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub-  •  II.  A  mountain  (now  Psiloriti)  of  Crete,  and 
lie,"  maintains  that  the  iconoclasts  committed  the  loftiest  of  the  range  which  traverses  that 
no  act  of  plunder  nor  of  outrage  on  persons,  island,  of  which  it  occupies  the  centre,  termi- 
He  says:  "Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  agree  nating  in  8  peaks  crowned  with  snow  for  8 
that  no  deeds  of  violence  were  committed  against  months  of  the  year.  Its  highest  summit  is  said 
man  or  woman.  It  would  be  also  very  easy  to  to  be  over  7,500  feet.  Of  the  legends  with 
accumulate  a  vast  weight  of  testimony  as  to  which  its  name  is  connected,  those  rdatins  to 
their  forbearance  from  robbery.  They  destroy-  the  infancy  of  Zeus  are  the  most  celebrated, 
ed  for  destruction's  sake,  not  for  purposes  of  IDELER,  Chbistian  Ludwio,  a  German 
plunder.  Although  belonging  to  the  lowest  aavant,  bom  in  Gross-Brese,  near  Perleberg, 
classes  of  society,  they  left  heaps  of  jewehy,  Sept  21, 1766,  died  Aug.  10, 1846.  His  earliest 
of  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  costly  embroidery,  work  was  the  editing  in  1794  of  an  astronomical 
lying  unheeded  upon  the  ground.  They  felt  almanac  for  the  Prussian  government  For  sev- 
instinctivelv  that  a  great  passion  would  be  con-  eral  years  he  taught  mathematics  and  mechan- 
taminated  by  admixture  with  paltry  motives,  ics  in  the  school  of  woods  and  forests,  and  also 
In  Flanders  a  company  of  rioters  hanged  one  of  in  the  military  school,  and  in  1821  became  pro- 
their  own  number  for  stealing  articles  to  the  fessor  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  pnnci- 
value  of  5  shillings.  In  Valenciennes  the  icon-  pal  works  are  :  Eutarytche  Uhtenuehungen 
oclasts  were  offered  large  sums  if  they  would  iil>er  die  (utranomUchen  Beobachtungtn  der  AU 
refrain  from  desecrating  the  churches  of  that  ten  (Leipsic,  1806);  ffandhueh  der  mathema* 
city,  but  they  rgected  the  proposal  with  disdain,  tiechen  und  teehniichen  ChrcnologU  (Berlin, 
The  honest  Ca^olic  burgher  who  recorded  the  1825-'6),  "  the  first  work  which  ever  gave  the 
fust,  observed  that  he  did  so  beoaoae  of  the  worid  a  dear  view  of  the  oompatatlon  of  time 
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by  ancients  and  moderns;*'  and  DU  Zeitreek-  as  incapable  of  bolding  property;  and  by  the 

nung  der  (Jhxne$en  (Berlin,  1839).    Ills  inanaals  codes  of  Europe  at  the  present  day  they  are,  if 

of  the  French  and  English  languages  and  liter-  they  inherit  property  and  their  parents  are  dead, 

atures  were  at  one  time  very  popular.  placed  under  strict  guardianship.    The  causes 

IDES,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  the  15th  day  assigned  for  idiocy  are  numerous,  and  not  all 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the  18th  of  them  well  ascertained.  Intermarriage  of 
day  of  tlie  other  months.  The  8  days  preced-  near  relatives,  intemperance  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing the  ides  were  named  from  it,  and  styled  the  ing,  and  especially  sexual  congress  leading  to 
1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.,  day  before  the  ides.  Under  conception  while  one  or  both  parties  are  intozi- 
the  empire  the  senate  sat  regularly  on  the  ides  cated,  excess  of  sexual  indulgence  or  solitary 
and  on  the  calends,  with  the  exception  of  the  vice,  grief,  fright,  or  sudden  and  alarming  sick- 
ides  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  Ciesar's  death,  ness  on  the  part  of  the  mother  during  gerta- 
which  WA.<4  regarded  as  a  die$  ater,  tion,  the  habitual  use  of  water  impregnated  with 

IDIOCY,  or  Idiotct,  a  term  now  used  to  ex-  magnesian  salts,  bad  and  insufficient  food,  im- 
press a  condition  of  mental  imbecility,  though  pure  air,  hereditary  insanity,  and  scrofulous  or 
this  idea  was  not  originidly  contained  in  the  qrphilitio  taint,  are  the  most  commonly  alleged 
root  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  idiot  (idtMnyr)  causes  of  congenital  idiocy.  Convulsions^  epi* 
among  the  Greeks  was  primarily  the  private  leptio  fits,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  diseases  of 
individual,  in  distinction  from  the  man  who  the  brain,  small  pox,  scarlatina,  and  measles, 
participated  In  public  affairs  ;  next,  as  the  blows  on  the  head,  or  the  translation  of  scrofu- 
educated  classes,  especially  in  Sparta,  where  lous  or  other  eruptive  diseases  to  the  bnun,  are 
the  word  is  believed  to  have  originated,  alone  the  usual  influences  which  arrest  mental  devel- 
took  part  in  public  life,  idtA^n^r  came  to  mean  opment  in  children.  The  causes  of  cretinism 
an  ignorant  or  unlettered  man  ;  and  finally,  have  been  stated  under  that  head. — No  attempt 
as  ignorance  tended  to  mental  degradation,  is  known  to  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
it  was  applied  to  one  who  did  not  possess  the  condition  of  idiots  till  the  17th  century.  When 
capacity  to  learn.  Numerous  attempts  have  St.  Vincent  de  Paid  took  charge  of  the  priory  of 
b««n  made  to  define  idiocy,  but  none  of  them  St.  Lazarus,  he  gathered  a  few  idiots,  and,  fit- 
have  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  Most  psychol-  ting  up  a  -room  in  the  priory  for  their  acoom- 
ogists  at  the  present  day  regard  it  as  an  arrest  modation,  took  charge  of  them  in  person,  and 
of  mental  development,  either  from  congenital  attempted  to  instruct  them.  His  labors,  though 
defect  or  disease  occurring  subsequent  to  birth,  oontinued  for  many  years,  seem  not  to  have 
in  which  the  will  has  but  partial  control  over  the  been  very  successful.  The  next  effort  was 
muscular  system,  and  external  impressions  are  made  by  the  eminent  philosopher  and  surgeon 
not  readily  communicated  to  the  mind.  Dr.  £.  Itord,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Condillac  In 
Si^guin,  perhaps  the  most  philosophical  author  1801  a  wild  boy  was  fuund  in  the  forests  of 
who  has  yet  written  uj)on  the  subject,  considers  Aveyron,  and  brought  to  Itard,  who  hoped 
idiocy  as  a  prolonged  infancy,  in  which,  the  in-  to  find  in  his  instruction  the  means  of  veri- 
fantile  grace  .and  intelligence  having  passed  fying  the  philosophical  theories  of  his  master, 
away,  the  feeble  muscular  development  and  and  labored  patiently  for  ti  years  to  develop 
ment:d  weakness  of  that  earliest  stage  of  growth  his  intellectual  faculties  by  means  of  seosa- 
alone  remain.  Dr.  Sugert  of  Berlin,  a  high  au-  tion:».  The  young  savage  proved  to  be  an 
thority  on  the  subiect,  on  the  other  hand,  re-  idiot  of  low  grade,  and  hence  unfit  for  the 
gards  it  as  depenaing  ui)on  a  faulty  organiza-  experiment ;  but  the  attempt  to  instruct  him 
tion  of  the  brain.  Psychologists  have  agreed  had  satisfied  Itard  that  it  was  possible  to  ele- 
upon  the  following  classification  of  the  differ-  vato  the  mental  condition  of  idiots.  His  im- 
ent  forms  of  idiocy:  1,  idiocy  projKT,  divided  mense  practice,  and  the  severe  sufterinj:  induced 
Into  congenital  idiocy,  and  that  wliich  is  the  by  the  malady  wliich  finiUly  caused  liis  death, 
result  of  disease  occurring  in  childhood ;  2,  prevented  him  from  devoting  nmch  time  to  the 
cretinism;  8,  imi)erfect  and  irre^nilar  develop-  subject;  but  he  had  gathered  many  facts,  and 
ment,  as  manifested  in  the  case  of  i>ersons  who  these  he  committed  to  his  pupil.  Dr.  Edward 
possess  some  faculties  in  their  full  j)ower,  while  Scguin,  who  entered  upon  the  work  as  a  lalK>r 
others  are  deficient.  Some  writers  also  add  of  love,  and  devoted  several  years  to  a  thorough 
moral  idiocy,  or  arrested  development  of  the  research  into  the  causes  and  philosoj)hy  of 
moral  sense,  while  the  |)hysical  and  intellectual  idiocy,  and  the  best  methods  of  treating  it. 
powers  are  not  deficient ;  but  the  propriety  of  Meantime  others  had  become  interested  in  the 
this  addition  is  not  fully  settled.  Fatuity,  or  the  subject.  In  1818,  and  for  several  years  subse- 
mental  blight  resulting  from  disease  or  disor-  quently,  the  effort  was  made  to  instruct  idiot 
sanization  of  the  brain  in  adults,  though  resem-  children  at  the  American  asylum  for  the  deaf 
bling  idiocy  in  its  apparent  results.  Is  to  be  dis-  and  dumb  in  Ilartfonl,  Conn! ;  the  measure  of 
tinguished  from  it ;  it  is  a  du«ease  incapable  of  success  was  not  large,  but  their  physical  con- 
any  amelioration. — Idiocy  has  existed  in  all  ages  dition  was  improved,  and  some  of  them  were 
and  countries.  There  is  no  language,  either  of  taught  to  converse  in  the  sijni  language.  In 
Europe  or  Asia,  which  has  not  among  its  earli-  1819  Dr.  Richard  Pool  of  Etlinburgh,  in  au  essay 
est  wi»rds  one  or  more  expressive  of  this  mental  on  education,  advocated  the  establi>hment  of 
condition.    The  Justinian  code  regarded  idiota  an  institution  for  imbecUes.    lu  1824  Dr.  B«l- 
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homme  of  Paris  published  an  essay  on  the  posn-  gnin  commenced  his  school  for  idiots  in  Paris, 
bility  of  improving  the  condition  of  idiots ;  and  I)r.  Gnggenbtihl  began  his  experiments  in  re« 
in  1828  a  few  were  instructed  for  a  short  time  gard  to  the  treatment  of  cretins  in  Switzerland, 
at  the  Bic^tre,  one  of  the  large  insane  hospitals  ah*eady  detailed  under  GuoGENBi^HL  and  Gbb- 
of  Paris.  In  1881  M.Fabret  attempted  the  same  thosm;  and  4  years  later,  Silgert,  a  teacher 
work  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  another  hospital  for  of  deaf  mutes  at  Berlin,  began  to  receive  idi- 
the  insane  in  the  same*  city.  Neither  of  these  otic  pupils,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
efforts  met  with  sufficient  success  to  be  con-  of  medicine  in  order  the  better  to  understand 
tinned.  In  1838  Dr.  Yoisin,  a  French  physiol-  their  physiological  condition.  We  have  already 
ogist  and  phrenologist,  organized  a  school  for  alluded  to  the  difference  between  his  views  of 
idiots  in  Paris,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  the  pathology  of  idiocy  and  those  of  Dr.  Seguin. 
In  1839,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Leuret,  at  that  time  He  relies  to  some  extent  upon  medication  in 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Bic^'tre,  he  revived  the  treatment  of  idiotic  children ;  and  as  many 
the  school  for  idiots  in  that  hospital,  and  sub-  of  those  under  his  charge  have  some  taint  of 
sequently  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  M.  Yal-  cretinism,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  required 
16e.  In  1838  Dr.  Seguin  opened  a  school  for  there.  In  the  methods  of  instruction  he  does 
idiots  in  Paris,  and  was  soon  so  successful  that  not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  differ  materially 
the  school  in  the  Bic6tre  was  placed  under  his  from  S^^guin.  In  1846  the  results  said  to  have 
charge  j  and  within  8  years  he  received  from  followed  Dr.  Guggenbtlhrs  labors  on  the  Abend- 
the  French  academy,  whoso  committee  had  care-  berg,  the  success  of  Dr.  Seguin,  and  of  M.  Val- 
fuUy  tested  his  system  of  instruction,  a  testimo-  l^e,  who  had  adopted  his  plans  at  Paris,  and  the 
nial  of  their  approval.  The  previous  efforts  for  publication  of  Dr.  S^guin's  work,  roused  some 
the  instruction  of  idiots  had  been  made  with  no  of  the  English  philanthropists  to  attempt  the 
definite  ideas  of  their  psychological  condition,  instruction  of  idiots  in  that  country.  The  first 
but  in  the  vain  hope  that,  somehow,  knowledge  schools  in  England  were  small,  and  were  sus- 
might  be  imparted  to  them.  We  have  seen  that  tained  by  some  benevolent  ladies,  in  the  towns 
these  efforts  failed,  or  rather  they  were  only  of  Lancaster,  Bath,  Ipswich,  and  Brighton.  In 
successful  in  improving  to  some  slight  extent  1847  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  an  institu- 
the  personal  habits  of  the  idiots,  and  teaching  tion  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
them  to  do  a  few  things  by  rote.  Dr.  Seguin  wants  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
proceeded  on  an  entirely  different  plan  ;  start-  In  this  movement  Dr.  John  Oonolly,  the  Rev. 
ing  with  the  postulate  that  idiocy  is  only  a  pro-  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  and 
longed  infancy,  he  consulted  nature  as  to  the  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto  distinguished  themselves  by 
mode  by  which  the  physical  powers  are  culti-  their  zeal  and  liberality.  They  first  rented  ex- 
vated  and  the  mind  educated  in  the  infant  He  tensive  buildings,  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
found  in  idiot  children  the  infantile  fondness  for  nobleman,  at  Highgate,  near  London,  and  a  rail- 
bright  colors,  and  availed  himself  of  it  to  teach  way  hotel  at  Colchester,  for  the  accommodation 
them  the  distinctions  of  color  and  form ;  he  of  idiotic  pupils,  and  tlien,  by  great  exertion, 
noticed  their  liking  for  playthings,  and  furnish-  secured  a  sumcieot  subscription  to  enable  them 
ed  them  with  builders*  blocks,  cups  and  balls,  to  erect  an  asylum  with  400  beds  for  a  perma- 
and  other  toys,  by  which  he  could  instruct  nent  institution.  This  edifice,  known  as  th« 
them  in  number,  form,  and  size ;  he  next  taught  royal  idiot  asylum,  at  Earlswood,  Surrey,  was 
them  words,  not  letters  (these  came  later),  completed  in  1856,  at  a  cost,  including  fixtures, 
and  the  meaning  of  words  by  pictures ;  the  re-  of  nearly  $375,000.  Their  funds  do  not  allow 
fractory  organs  of  speech,  not  yet  fully  under  them  to  receive  the  full  number  they  can  ao- 
the  control  of  the  will,  were  moulded  and  ma-  commodate.  The  establishment  at  Colchester, 
nipulated,  until  they  could  utter  the  sounds  he  now  known  as  Essex  hall,  is  still  maintained  as 
desired ;  the  eye,  the  foot,  the  hand,  were  edu-  a  distinct  institution,  though  under  the  same 
cated  by  the  use  of  steps,  dumb  bells,  and  other  management.  There  are  two  idiot  asylums  in 
gymnastic  exercises ;  as  fast  as  they  could  com-  Scotland :  one  at  Baldoran,  near  Dundee,  on  the 
prebend  them,  ideas — at  first  only  concrete,  but  estate  of  Sir  John  Ogilvie,  founded  in  1853,  and 
afterward,  as  they  attained  to  higher  conscious-  supported  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ogilvie ;  the 
ness,  those  of  an  abstract  character — ^were  in-  otneratEdinburgh,foundedin  1855  by  Drs.  Cold- 
stilled  into  their  minds.  The  moral  nature  was  stream  and  J.  Smith,  and  now  under  the  charge 
cultivated  at  times  by  simple  instruction,  but  of  Dr.  David  Brodie.  At  the  Hanwell  insane 
oftener  by  a  pure  example.  The  process  was  asylum,  England,  there  is  a  department  for  adult 
long,  but  in  the  end  it  triumphed.  Dr.  Seguin  idiots,  but  they  receive  no  instruction. — ^In  the 
continued  the  instruction  of  idiots  in  Paris  till  United  States,  the  movement  for  the  instruction 
1848,  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  private  establish-  of  idiots  commenced  almost  simultaneously  in 
ment,  and  in  1846  published  his  treatise  on  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  There  had  been 
treatment  of  idiocy,  which  placed  him  at  once  efforts  made,  in  isolated  cases  (apart  from  the 
in  the  front  rank  of  living  psychologists.  In  attempts  at  the  American  asylum  already  re- 
1848  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  assisted  ferred  to),  to  instruct  idiot  children,  in  the  Per- 
in  the  organization  and  improvement  of  several  kins  institution  for  .the  blind  in  Boston,  and  in 
institutions  for  idiot  instruction ;  and  since  1856  the  New  York  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  as 
he  has  resided  in  Ohio.    Two  years]  before  86-  early  as  1888  or  1889 ;  but  the  feasibility  of 
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organizing  an  institntion  for  their  treatment  tion,  with  some  modifications.    The  gyrnnasinm 
ana  trainmg   does   not  seem  to   hare   been  is  relied  upon  for  developing  the  physical  sjs- 
thonght  o^  till  the  attention  of  philanthro-  tern,  and  rousing  and  fixing  the  attention.  Tlie 
pists  was  drawn  to  it  by  the  eloqnent  letters  radiments  of  anthmetic  are  tanght,  and  a  con- 
of  Mr.  Greorse  Sumner,  describing  his  visits  siderablo  number  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  add^ 
to  the  schools  of  M.  Valine  and  Dr.  S^in  subtract,  multiply,  and  diviae,  in  numbers  below 
in  Paris.    These  letters  were  published  in  1845,  100 ;  but,  in  most  cases,  they  grasp  the  idea  of 
and  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  long  known  as  the  numbers  with  great  difficulty.    In  geography 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  they  make  more  progress.    In  penmanship  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Frederic  F.  Backus  drawing  many  of  them  are  very  expert,  and 
of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  soon  after  corresponded  most  of  the  girls  and  some  of  the  boys  exhibit 
upon  the  subject.    Dr.  Backus  was  elected  a  considerable  skill  in  needle-work.    One  boy  at 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  state  senate  in  the  autumn  Syracuse  has  invented  a  machine  for  which  a 
of  1845,  and  in  Jan.  1846,  read  a  report  which  patent  has  been  secured.    In  moral  training 
he  had  drawn  up  on  the  subject  of  idiot  instruo-  they  have  generally  exliibited  a  remarkable  sua- 
tion,  and  the  necessity  of  an  institution  for  the  oeptibility  for  improvement.    The  American 
purpose.    A  few  weeks  later  he  reported  a  bill  schools  do  not  for  the  most  part  receive  chil- 
for  such  an  institution.  During  the  same  month  dren  above  16  years  of  age,  and  prefer  those 
a  bill  passed  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  ap-  not  over  12,  as  those  who  are  older  have  be- 
pointing  a  commission  to  investigate  the  condi-  come  so  fix^  in  awkward  and  sometimes  vi- 
tion  of  the  idiots  of  Massachusetts,  and  report  cious  habits,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
on  the  necessity  of  measures  for  their  instruo-  overcome  them.    In  the  royal  institution  at 
tion.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  an  ex-  Earlswood,  England,  on  the  contrary,  pupUs 
perimental  school  in  Oct.  1848,  and  subsequent-  are  taken  at  all  ages,  some  even  30  years  old. 
Iv,  in  1851,  of  a  permanent  institution  under  or  more ;  they  receive  very  little  inteUectuai 
the  name  of  the  **  Massachusetts  school  for  idi-  instruction,  but  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  make 
otic  and  feeble-minded  youth.'*    Meantime,  Dr.  mats,  shoes,  &c.,  and  enjoy  careftd  religious 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  a  young  physician  of  Barre,  training.    A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in 
Mass.,  had  opened  a  school  for  idiot  children  this  institution  are  not  truly  idiots,  but  teeble- 
in  Barre,  in  July^  1848.    In  1851  the  institution  minded  persons,  and  of  slow  and  imperfect  de- 
whose  organization  Dr.  Backus  had  sousht  in  velopment.    The  continental  schools  are  mostly 
1846,  but  which  by  adverse  influences  had  been  small ;  and  while  some  of  them,  as  for  instance 
delayed,  was  finally  established,  first  as  an  ex-  those  at  Berlin,  Winterbach,  Gohlis,  Bendorf^ 
perimental  school  at  Albany,  and  subsequently  and  the  Hague,  are  condQcted  with  much  abil- 
as  a  permanent  state  asylum  at  Syracuse.    The  ity,  others  have  fallen  into  the  practice  of  teach- 
state  in  1855  erected  a  fine  edifice  for  it  at  Sy-  ing  the  children  to  repeat  a  few  things  by  rote, 
racuse,  at  a  cost  of  between  $80,000  and  $90,-  and  pay  small  regard  to  awakening  independent 
000,  with  accommodations  for  150  pupils.    It  thought. — It  is  estimated  that  of  idiots  not  af- 
has  been  from  the  first  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  fected  by  epilepsy,  who  are  brought  under  in- 
Wilbnr,  who  was  called  from  Barre  to  organize  struction  in  childhood,  from  J  to  ^  may  be  made 
the  experimental  school.     It  is  now  full.    In  capable  of  perfonuing  the  ordinary  duties  of 
1852  a  "  training  school  for  idiota*'  was  estab-  life  with  tolerable  ability.    They  may  learn  to 
lished  at  Germantown,  Penn.,  which  received  read  and  write,  to  understand  the  elementary 
aid  from  the  state.    In  1857,  having  received  a  facts  of  peograi)hy,  history,  and  arithmetic,  to 
grant  from  the  state,  and  liberal  subscriptions  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  under  proper  super- 
irora  iiidividaals,  its  trustees  purchased  a  tract  vision,  and  to  attain  sufficient  knowledge  of  gov- 
of  land  at  Medio,  Penn.,  about  20  m.  from  Phil-  emment  and  morals  to  fulfil  many  of  the  duties 
adelphio,   and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  of  a  citizen.     A  larger  class,  probably  \  of  the 
building  for  a  state  asylum,  which  they  now  whole,  will  become  cleanly,  quiet,  abie  perhaps 
occupy.  This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  to  read  and  write  imperfectly,  and  to  perform 
Parish.     The  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1857  organ-  under  the  direction*  of  others  many  kinds  of 
ized  an  experimental  school,  with  a  view  to  the  work  requiring  little  thought.    This  class,  if 
establishment  of  a  permanent  institution  for  neglected  after  leaving  school,  will  be  likely  to 
idiots,  at  Columbus,  under  tlie  care  of  Dr.  R.  J.  relapse  into  many  of  their  early  habits.    A  small 
Patterson.     There  are  also  Sprivate  schools  for  number,  perhaps  the  most  promising  at  enter- 
idiots  and  imbeciles  in  the  United  States,  viz :  ing,  will  make  little  or  no  progress.     Nor  can 
the  original  school  at  Barre,  Mass.,  founded  by  the  result  in  any  particular  case  l>e  predicted 
Dr.  Wilbur,  and  since  1851  under  the  care  of  beforehand,  and  no  methods  of  instruction  yet 
Dr.  George  Brown;  a  school  for  idiot  children  adopted  will  invariably  develop  the  slumlnjring 
at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  intellect,  and  confirm  and  correct  the  enfeebled 
B.  Richards,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  or  depraved  will. — In  the  following  table  we  pre- 
Pennsylvonia  training  school ;  and  a  school  for  sent  a  view,  necessarily  imperfect,  but  derived 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  at  Lakeville,  from  tlie  latest  sources,  of  the  sc1hx)1s  for  idiot 
Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  H.  instruction  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
M.  Knight. — ^The  American  schools  have  gen-  The  number  of  pupils  is  rather  the  average  than 
erally  adopts  Dr.  S^guin*s  methods  of  inatnio-  the  exact  number  attending  at  any  one  date. 
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— The  namber  of  idiola  aod  their  proportion  to  BhronitedfortheUgbttor«achit.  The  coudition 

the  population  cannot  be  ascertained  with  aaj  of  others,  and  efpeciallj  those  Buffering  from  ep- 

■Btisfactoiy  degree  of  accnracj.    No  cennis  Utr-  ilepsy,  a  yerj  frequent  concomitant  of  idiocf ,  is 

tjstics  are  to  be  tmsted ;  in  a  district  where  one  stiU  more  hopeless.    The  tnuning  achod  may 

oensDS  taker  wonld  >^p(>rt  nona,  another  might  sligbtlj  improve  their  phjaical  condition,  but 

find  SO.    It  ia  ver;  dimcnlt  to  persnade  parenta,  that  is  all.  There  is  howeveralargennmber,  and 

fr«m  whom  the  retnma  are  nanally  obtained,  those  ofUn  apparently  the  woratcaseawbenad- 

tii at  their  children  are  idiots.  Some  of  the  worst  mitted,  who  will  attain  to  a  cooaiderable  degree 

caaea  in  idiot  asjlnnu  were  broa^t  there  bj  of  intelligence  nnder  Jadiciooa  inBtmctitm,  and 

their  frienda,  not  aa  idiota,  bat  as  being  a  little  will  develop  snfficient  abilitf  to  be  capable,  on- 

jMcnliar  in  tbeir  habits.     The  effort  has  beoi  derthedirectionof  others,  of  aoiniring  a  liveli- 

made  in  HaaBachnsetta,  CJonnectiont,  and  Ohio,  hood.— The  following  works  on  idioc}'  may  be 

to  obtain  retoms  fivm  phyaioiana,  clergymen,  consnlted :  Dr.  Bichard  Poole,  *'  Essay  on  £dn- 

■od  town  officer*,  but  with  very  moderate  ano-  cation"  (first  published  in  the  "Edinburgh  Ea- 

MBS,    So  far  aa  these  retoms  go,  however,  they  eyclopradia,"  1619,  afterward  in  a  separate  vol* 

ihowa  tnnch  gnater  prevalenoe  of  idiocy  than  nme,ie!S):  Dr.  Niepc^"  Goitre  and  Cretinisn" 

is  general] J  sapposed.     Taking  returns  reo^ved  (Paria,184G);  Dr.  E.  S^in,  T^ilement  morai, 

from  towna  in  different  aections  of  theae  states,  &c.,  dei  idiatt  (Paris,  1848) ;  "  Reports  of  the 

and  averaging  the  retolta,  we  think  it  is  considei^  Royal  Inatitotion  for  Idiots"  {London,  1847- 

ably  within  the  troth  to  estimate  that  6  persons  '60) ;  "  Reports  of  Commissioners  on  Idiocy  in 

In  every  1,000  are  either  idiota,  or  of  anch  Im-  Kassschasetta"  (Boston,  1848-'9);   Dr.  Lonli 

perfect  mental  development  as  to  be  of  little  or  GaggenbQhl,  "  Cretinism  and  its  Treatmait" 

no  service  to  the  commnnitj.  In  some  portiona  (Bern,  1S48);  "  Reports  of  the  HassacbnMtta 

of  Great  Britain,  as  for  instance  Lancashire  in  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feebte-Minded  Tonth" 

England,  or  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  pro-  (lS48-'60);  "Reportof  the  Commissioners  ere- 

portion  is  coosidentbly  larger  than  this;   and  ated  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  the  Btndy  of 

In  the  moont^Dooa  districts  of  the  continent,  Gretinisin"  (Turin,  1860);    Dr.  Stolst,  "B«- 

wbere  cretinism  abomids,  it  ranges  frvm  8  to  10  searches  on  Idtocv  and  Cretinism  in  Norway" 

per  cent,  of  the  popnlaticHi.— The  enthonaam  (Chriatiania,  ISfii;;  H.  Unberti,  "Statistical 

of  philanthropists  haa led  to  the  expectation  of  Stndies  on  Idiocy"  (Copenhagen^  18S1);  Dr. 

Uj^er  remits  from  the  truning  and  Inatraotioa  Stark, "  Mental  Alienation  and  Idiocy  in  Eng- 

of  idiots  than  have  yet  been  ta  are  likely  to  be  land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  14th  volnme  of  st*. 

realiied.    A  very  conadet«bIe  proportitm  of  tistical  society's  "Journal"  (1861);  "Reporta 

tbcae  under  instniotion  will  make  little  or  no  of  the  New    York  SUte  Asylum  for  Idiota" 

lntdl«!tiialpn«rMs;  the  mind  k  too  thickly  (lesl-'BO);  Dr.  Coldstrean,  "Eauyw  Uio- 
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ej^  (EdinbtiTgh,  1852);  Dr.  Eschricht,  ^*0n  Kebnchadnezzar.    Thej  were  able  to  eztmd 

the  Possibilit 7  of  Edacating  Idiotio  Children  to  their  power  as  far  north  as  Hebron,  while  th^ 

become  Use^  Members  of  Society*'  ^Oopenha-  ancient  seats  were  invaded  and  oconnied  bj  the 

gen,  1854) ;  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  *^  Idiot  Train-  Nabathiean  Arabs.    The  IdnmoMi  of  Roman  and 

ing,  a  Lecture"  (London,  1865) ;  Dr.  W.  Blackie,  the  later  Jewish  writers,  therefore,  embraces 

*^retinism  and  Idiocy"  (Edinborgh,  1855);  partsof  southern  Palestine  and  northern  Arabia 

"Report  of  Commissioners  on  Idiocy  in  Con-  Petrsa.     The  Maccabees  subjected  the  Ido- 

necticut"  (New  Haven,  1856) ;  Dr.  L.  P.  Brook-  moans,  and  an  IdumsDan  dynasty  was  sobee- 

ett,  **  Idiots  and  the  Efforts  for  their  Improve-  gnently  established  on  the  Jewish  throne.    (See 

ment"  (Hartford,  1856);  Dr.  Ferd.  Eem,  "Es-  Hkrod.)'   In  the  Augustan  a^  Idumiea  and 

say  on  Idiot  Instruction"  in  Allgemeine  ZeiU  Judaea  were  often  us^  in^liscnminately  by  Ro- 

uchrift  far  Ptyehiatrie  (1857) ;  James  Abbot,  man  writers,  but  the  former  disappears  from 

"  Handbook  of  Idiotcy"  (London,  1857).  history  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

IDOORASE,  a  mineral  species  of  the  garnet  IFFLAND,  August  Wilhslm,    a   German 

section  of  the  silicates,  named  from  Gr.  rtdcA,  actor  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Hanover,  April 

to  see,  and  Kpaatt^  mixture,  indicating  resem-  19,  1759,  died  in  Berlin,  Sept  22,  1814.    At 

blance  to  other  species  in  it^  crystalline  forms,  the  age  of  18  he  eloped  from  home  and  made 

It  occurs  variously  colored,  as  brown,  sulphur  his  dibut  upon  the  stage  at  Grotha,  in  one  of 

yellow,  green,  and  blue ;  and  of  vitreous,  fre-  EngeFs  comedies,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of 

quently  somewhat  resinous  lustre.    Its  hard-  an  old  Jew.    In  1779  he  joined  the  theatriod 

ness  is  6.5 ;  specific  gravity,  8.35-3.45.    It  was  company  at  Mannheim,  and  was  the  leading 

first  observea  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  actor  in  this  city  when  in  the  latter  part  m 

was  called  Yestuvian.    Numerous  localities  of  1781  Schiller  put  into  his  hands  the  manuscript 

it  are  known  in  gneiss  rocks,  serpentine  and  of  the  ^*  Robbers.^'    The  i>lay  was  produced  m 

granular  limestone.    It  is  particularly  abundant  the  succeeding  January,  with  Ifflana  in  the  part « 

at  Parsonsfield  and  Phippsburg,  Me.,  occurring  of  Franz  Moor,  and  the  success  which  attended 

in  massive  forms  as  well  as  in  crystals.  the  representation  at  once  brought  Schiller  into 

IDRLV,  a  mining  town  of  the  circle  of  Adels-  notice,  and  confirmed  the  rising  reputation  of 

berg,  duchy  of  Camiola,  in  Austrian  Dlyria,  32  IfBand.     The  latter  remained   in  Mannheim 

m.  N.N.E.  from  Trieste,  and  85  m.W.S.W.  from  until  1796,  when  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  to 

Laybach ;  pop.  4,400.    The  town  is  situated  in  assume  the  direction  of  the  national  theatre  of 

a  deep,  narrow  Alpine  valley,  on  a  small  river  of  that  city.    In  1811  he  was  appointed  general 

the  same  name.    Its  quicksilver  mines  are  the  director  of  all  the  royal  plays,  and  about  Uie 

second  in  importance  in  Europe,  and  now  pro-  same  time  made  an  exteoaed  professional  tour 

duce  annually  about  3,000  cwt.,  beside  about  650  through  Germany.    From  the  commencement 

cwt.  of  artificial  cinnabar.  The  rich  hepatic  mer-  of  his  career  Iffiand  cultivated  dramatic  com- 

curial  ore  is  found  in  a  formation  of  clay  slate  position,  and  in  time  became  not  less  celebrated 

forming  a  bed  in  compact  limestone.    The  ex-  as  a  playwright  than  as  an  actor.     His  plays, 

cavations  are  horizontal  galleries  diverging  from  chiefly  of  the  class  known  as  the  domestic  dra- 

a  shaft  which  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  more  ma,  were  very  successful  in  their  day,  and  are 

than   1,000  feet.     The  entrance  is  from  the  still   occasionally  performed  on  the   German 

iScA/oM,  a  building  within  the  town.     Descent  stage;  but  the  vein  of  lachrymose  sentiment 

is  accomplished  partly  by  some  800  steps  cut  in  which  pervades  them  is  less  palatable  to  the 

the  rock,  and  partly  by  ladders.    The  miners  present  than  to  fonncr  generations.    Among 

are  a  uniformed  coqjs,  600  in  number,  and  the  the  best  of  his  works  are  Uie  Jdger,  Der  Spie^ 

service  is  eagerly  sought  for,  the  higher  rate  of  fer,  Die  Ilagestohen^  <fcc.    A  collection  of  47 

wages  and  contingent  advantages  being  balanced  of  them  was  published  in  16  vols,  in  lA>ipsic  in 

against  the  imhealthiness  of  the  occupation.  1798-1802,  including  a  memoir  of  his  theatrical 

The  mines  were  discovered  in  1497,  and  are  the  career.    Subsequent  volumes  containing  other 

property  of  the  crown.     Amsterdam  was  for-  pieces  were  published  in  1807-'9  and  in  1827; 

merlv  the  chief  market  for  the  quicksilver,  for  and  in  1844  his  select  works  appeared. 

South  American  account,  but  it  is  now  sent  to  IGLAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  Austria,  on  the 

Vienna  for  use  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  right  bank  of  the  Iglawa,  49  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 

Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Brtinn;  pop.  about  14,000.     It  consists  of  the 

IDUMIEA  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Semitic  town  proper,  which  is  walled,  and  3  suburl^ 

name  Edom),  tlie  country  around  Mt.  Seir,  ex-  and  contains  a  military  school, 

tending   N.  and   E  from  Mt.   Horeb  to  the  IGNATIUS,  Saixt,  sumnnuHl  Theophoru^ 

southern  Inirder  of  Canaan.    Its  more  ancient  one  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  chnrcL,  lived 

name  was  Seir,  which  it  derived  from  a  patri-  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  and  early  part  of 

arch  of  its  early  inhabitants,  the  Horims  (Deut.  the  2d  century.     He  was  a  native  of  Syria  or 

ii.  12,  22).     It  was  peonled  by  the  descendants  Asia  Minor,  and  snccee<le<l  Evodius  as  bishop 

of  Esau,  and  was  mideu  to  the  Israelitish  mon-  of  Antioi»h  about  A.  I).  69.     Ignatius  was  a 

archy  by  Davi<l.    The  Edomites  recovered  their  contemi)orary  of  the  apostles,  and,  acconling 

independence  durin;;  the  reign  of  Joram  over  to  Theodoret,  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  him- 

Judah,  and  avenged  themselves  on  the  Jews  by  self.     He  hat!  been  a  hearer,  and  was  probably 

their  cruelties  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  a  convert  of  the  i^xwtle  John.    On  the  outbr«ik 
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of  the  peraeention  under  Trajan,  he  was  brought  John  Mitchell  of  Connectioat,  of  persons  coming 
before  that  emperor  at  Antioch,  and,  after  ex-  np  with  the  light,  one  man  catching  it  in  his 
amination,  was  condemned  to  be  taken  to  Rome  hat,  bnt  finding  nothing  there.  Ci  Milner's 
and  there  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  This  sentence  "  Gallerj  of  Natore/'  p.  544,  is  recorded  a  state- 
was  carried  into  execution,  Dec.  20,  107,  or  ment  of  Mr.  Blesson,  who  carefully  investigat- 
116.  His  remains  are  said  to  have  been  col-  ed  the  phenomena  in  the  forest  of  Gorbitz,  in 
lected  by  the  faithful  and  reconveyed  to  Anti-  Brandenburg.  On  a  marshy  spot  he  observed 
och,  where  they  were  interred.  During  the  Unish  purple  flames  at  night,  wnere  bubbles  of 
journey  of  Ignatius  to  Rome,  he  addressed  va-  air  issued  during  the  day.  These  flames  retired 
rious  epistles  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  to  in-  as  he  approached,  in  consequence,  he  supposed, 
diyiduals,  and  one  to  the  Christians  of  the  city  of  the  air  being  agitated  by  his  movement.  On 
whither  be  was  going  to  be  martyred.  Fifteen  standing  perfectly  still  they  soon  appeared  with- 
of  these  letters  have  come  down  to  us,  but  in  in  reach ;  and  then,  carefiiUy  guaraing  against 
so  corrupt  a  state  that  many  critics  have  pro-  disturbing  the  air  by  his  brea^  he  succeeded 
Dounced  the  greater  number  of  them  spurious,  in  singeing  a  piece  of  paper,  which  became 
The  best  edition  of  tlie  epbtles  ascribed  to  Ig-  covered  with  a  viscous  moisture.  At  last,  usinff 
natius  is  that  of  Gotelerius  (Amsterdam,  1724).  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
There  are  two  English  translations  of  them,  one  seeing  it  take  fire.  I>y  disturbing  the  air  over  the 
by  Archbishop  Wake,  the  other  by  Cureton.  spot  be  caused  the  flames  to  disappear  entirely, 

IGNATIUS,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Constanti*  but  in  a  few  minutes  after  quiet  was  restored 

nople,  bom  in  798,  died  Oct.  23,  878.    He  was  they  appeared  again  over  the  air  bubbles,  appa- 

the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  I.,  and  rently  without  having  communication  with  any 

his  original  name  was  Nicetos ;  but  on  the  de-  known  source  of  flame.    On  suddenly  introduc- 

position  of  his  father  by  Leo  the  Armenian,  ho  ing  a  torch  after  extinguishing  the  flames,  a  kind 

was  made  a  eunuch  by  Leo  and  entered  a  mon-  of  explosion  was  heard,  and  a  red  light  was 

astery,  assuming  the  name  of  Ignatius.    Ho  was  seen  over  8  or  9  square  feet  of  the  marsh,  which 

raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  846.    He  was  an  diminished  to  a  small  blue  flame  from  2i  to  8 

enemy  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  would  not  suffer  feet  in  height.    He  concluded  that  the  cause  of 

Gregorius  Asbestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  be  the  ignis  fatuuswas  the  evolution  of  inflammable 

present  at  his  consecration,  because  of  his  heter-  gas  from  the  marsh,  and  that  the  flames  existed 

odoxy.    Having  in  857  refused  to  admit  Bardas,  bv  day  as  well  as  at  night,  though  not  then  visi- 

brothor  of  the  empress  Theodora,  as  a  commu-  ble.    The  lights  seen  occasionally  over  church- 

nicant,  on  account  of  the  reported  immorality  yards  are  of  similar  appearance  to  those  describ- 

of  his  life,  the  offender  caused  him  to  be  de-  ed.  These  meteors  are  supposed  to  be  the  result 

posed,  and  Photius  to  be  elected  patriarch  in  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  inflammable 

nis  place.    After  his  deposition  he  was  treated  gases  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  vege- 

with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  banished  to  My-  table  or  animal  bodies.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen, 

tilene ;  but  when  Basil  the  Macedonian  ascend-  it  is  well  known,  bursts  into  flame  as  it  is  allowea 

ed  the  throne  in  867,  he  was  recalled  from  exile,  to  escape  into  the  air  from  the  vessels  in  which 

IGNIS  FATUUS,  a  flickering  light  seen  at  it  is  prepared.    It  is  produced  by  the  decay  of 

night  over  the  surface  of  marshy  grounds  or  animal  matters,  and,  if  thinly  diffused  here  and 

graveyards.    Sometimes  it  moves  quietly  along,  there  over  the  surface  of  a  marsh,  may  present 

resembling  the  light  of  a  lantern  carried  in  the  the  changing,  flickering  light  of  the  ignis  fatuus, 

hand ;  and  again  it  appears  not  alone,  but  two  as  difficult  to  locate  as  the  illumination  of  the 

or  three  togeUier  dancing  merrily  up  and  down,  fireflies,  for  which  it  has  been  mist^en  by  sev- 

In  the  night  mists  it  seems  like  the  light  from  era!  eminent  naturalists.    What  is  known  as 

some  neighboring  house ;  and  many  a  traveller  marsh  gas  is  a  highly  inflammable  carburetted 

has  been  enticed  by  its  false  promise,  and  led  hydrogen,  which  bubbles  up  through  the  water 

into  dangerous  bogs,  from  which  be  found  no  that  covers  boggy  places,  and  may  be  inflamed 

escape  till  the  appearance  of  the  morning  light,  on  the  surface.  (See  Gas.)  This  may  be  ignited 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  character  of  mystery  by  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  add  to  the 

should  have  attached  to  this  luminous  appear-  extent  and  permanency  of  the  flames.    The 

ance,  and  that  the  ignorant  shoidd  have  ascribed  small  quantity  of  these  combustible  matters 

its  occurrence  to  some  evil  spirit    They  called  present  in  the  air  will  account  for  the  feebleness 

it  *'  Will  o*  the  wisp,'*  and  *'  Jack  with  a  Ian-  of  the  flames,  which  have  rarely  been  known  to 

tem,'^  and  this  imaginary  person  is  often  alluded  set  fire  to  other  substances ;  and  the  varying 

to  by  the  old  Engluh  poets ;  thusPameU,  in  his  quantity  and  puritv  of  that  exhaled  would  ex- 

^ Fairy  Tale'*:  pUiin  the  constanUy  shifting  brightness  of  the 

Then  Will,  who  heart  the  wispy  fire,  light.    In  the  account  of  tlib  phenomenon  in  the 

To  trail  the  »w«iii»  among  Um  min.  "  Gallery  of  Nature"  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  light  retires  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  snow  on 

before  one  who  pursues  it ;  and  this  notion  is  the  summit  of  the  Apennines  appeared  envel- 

confirmed  by  the  statements  of  some  observers,  oped  in  flame ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1698  hay 

and  disproved  by  those  of  others.    In  voL  xvi.  ricks  in  Wales  were  set  on  fire  by  burning  gas- 

of  the  "^  American  Journal  of  Science,*^  p.  246,  cons  exhalatiuns. 

Inrtanoes  are  noticed,  in  a  paper  by  the  Bev.  IGUANA,  a  lizard  constituting  the  type  of 
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the  famUf  \g%umid(».    The  family  oharaoten  is  found  in  Mexico  and  the  West  lo^ea.    TIm 

are :  a  body  covered  with  horny  scales^  with-  naked-necked  species,  /.  nti^ioo^^  (Cay.X  has  a 

out  bony  plates  or  tnbercles,  not  disposed  in  less  elevated  crest,  no  tubercles  on  the  neck  on 

circular  imbricated  series,  and  without  large  each  side  of  the  crest,  and  a  row  of  large  scales 

auare  plates  on  the  abdomen ;  there  is  gener-  along  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  it 
[v  a  crest  along  the  back  or  the  tail ;  no  large  smaUer  than  the  common  ignana,  and  of  a 
polygonal  scutes  on  the  head ;  the  teeth  some-  more  uniform  bluish  green  color ;  it  is  foand  in 
times  in  a  common  alveolus,  and  sometimes  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. —  The 
united  to  the  free  edge  of  the  Jaws ;  tongue  iguanas  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  of  the  acro- 
thick,  free  only  at  the  point,  and  without  dont  sub-family,  are  often  called  agamas,  from 
sheath ;  eyes  with  movable  lids;  toes  distinct,  one  of  the  princiiMd  genera.  The  genus  agama 
free,  and  all  unguiculcated.  The  very  numer-  (Daudin)  has  a  flat  triangular  head,  neck,  and 
ous  genera  of  this  family  have  been  conveniently  sometimes  the  ears  spiny,  body  covered  with 
divided  into  two  sub-fanulies  by  Dum^ril  and  small  imbricated  scales,  no  dorsal  crest,  tail 
Bibron,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  long,  slender,  and  rounded,  anal  but  no  femoral 
teeth  are  implanted ;  in  the  pleurodonts,  all  pores,  a  longitudinal  fold  along  the  throat,  and 
but  one  American,  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  sometimes  a  transverse  one ;  the  teeth  are 
groove  of  the  jaws,  are  attached  to  their  inner  united  to  the  edge  of  the  Jaw,  and  may  be  die* 
surface,  and  are  often  curiously  flattened  and  tinguished  into  posterior  or  molars  and  anterior 
serrated  on  the  free  edge ;  in  the  acrodonts,  all  or  canines  and  incisors ;  no  teeth  on  the  palate, 
genera  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  there  is  no  None  of  this  sub-family  are  found  in  America, 
such  groove,  and  the  teeth  grow  upon  the  edge  The  common  agama  (A,  eolonorum^  Daudin)  is 
of  the  Jaws.  For  the  characters  of  the  second  the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  from  12  to  16 
sub-family,  which  contains  15  genera  and  about  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  half; 
60  species,  see  Draoon,  and  Stkllio,  and  the  it  is  found  on  the  Guinea  and  Senegal  coasts, 
genus  cigama,  below.  The  pleurodonts  com-  The  spiny  agama  (A.  9pino9a^  Seba),  the  or- 
priseSl  genera  and  more  than  100  species;  ano-  bicular  lizard  of  authors,  is  short  and  thick  in 
\i»  and  hoHUtcu^  have  been  already  noticed,  and  form,  with  short  tail  and  spiny  scales ;  it  is 
the  only  genus  here  described  will  be  iguana  about  7  inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  Cape  of 
(Laurenti).  The  characters  of  this  genus  are :  Good  Hope.  Others  of  the  acrodonts  live  in 
a  very  large  thin  dewlap  under  the  throat;  Asia  and  Australia,  and  some  are  of  very  strange 
cephalic  plates  flat,  unequal,  and  irregular ;  a  forms ;  the  habits  and  general  appearance  are 
double  row  of  small  palate  teeth ;  a  crest  on  the  like  those  of  the  American  iguanas, 
back  and  tail ;  flngers  and  toes  5,  long,  of  une-  IGUANODON,  a  gigantic  fossil  saurian  rep- 
qual  lengths,  the  4th  of  the  hind  foot  very  long;  tile,  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  wealden 
a  single  row  of  femoral  pores;  tail  very  long,  formation  ofGreat  Britain  in  1822,  and  so  named 
slender,  compressed,  and  covered  with  small,  reg-  from  the  teeth  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the 
ular,  imbricated,  ridged  scales.  The  common  iguana.  The  teeth  of  the  iguonodon  resemble 
iguana  (/.  tubereulata,  Laur.)  attains  a  length  of  those  of  the  iguana  also  in  the  elongation  and 
4or5feet,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  two  thirds;  contraction  of  the  base,  the  expansion  of  the 
it  is  found  in  tropical  South  America  and  the  crown,  the  serration  of  the  edges,  and  the  thin 
"West  Indies.  The  nasal  openings  ore  at  the  end  coating  of  enamel ;  but  the  crown  is  relative- 
of  the  obtuse  muzzle ;  the  teeth  are  about  50  in  ly  thicker,  with  a  more  complicated  external 
each  jaw,  with  card-Iiko  ones  on  the  palate  in  and  internal  structure,  and  the  roots  are  placed 
two  scries ;  the  dewlap  is  about  as  deep  as  the  on  separate  sockets  as  in  the  crocodile.  The 
head,  triangular,  having  about  a  dozen  serrations  vertebrro  have  slightly  concave  articular  surfaces 
on  its  anterior  border;  along  the  neck  and  back  on  the  body,  with  nearly  flat  sides;  the  neural 
is  a  comb-like  crest  of  about  55  scales,  highest  arch  of  the  dorsals  is  high  and  expanded,  as  in 
in  this  species,  extending  on  to  the  tail,  whore  other  dinosaurians ;  the  antero-posterior  diame- 
it  becomes  a  simple  serrated  ridge ;  the  femoral  ter  is  from  4  to  4}  inches;  the  spinal  canal  is 
pores  are  14  or  15,  widest  and  opening  in  a  completely  enclosed  by  the  neural  arches;  the 
single  scale  in  the  males.  The  color  above  is  sacral  region  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
greenish,  with  bluish  and  slaty  tints,  and  green-  widely  embraced  by  the  iliac  bones ;  in  the  tail 
ish  yellow  below;  on  the  sides  are  generally  the  spinous  processes  increase  for  some  distance 
brown  zigzag  bands  with  a  yellow  border,  with  below  the  sacrum  and  then  diminish,  and  this 
a  yellowish  band  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder;  organ  was  probably  relatively  shorter  than  in 
some  are  dotted  with  brown,  with  yellow  spots  the  iguana ;  the  ribs  are  largely  developed  in  the 
on  the  limbs ;  the  tail  is  ringed  broadly  with  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions,  and  have  a 
alternate  brown  and  yellowish  green.  The  connection  both  with  the  body  and  the  trans- 
flesh  of  the  iguana  is  considered  a  great  delica-  verse  process  of  each  vertebra,  as  in  other  dino- 
cy,  though  it  is  not  peculiarly  wholesome.  It  saurians  and  in  crocodiles,  differing  In  this  re- 
passes most  of  its  time  in  trees,  in  which  it  is  spect  from  the  ignana  and  other  lizards ;  the 
caught  by  slip  nooses;  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  scapular  arch  is  intermediate  between  the  cro- 
swimmcr,  and  some  of  the  sub-family,  as  ambit/'  codilian  and  lizard  type,  the  clavicle  being  more 
rhyjifhus^  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  water,  than  8  feet  in  length  ;  the  pelvic  arch  has 
and  even  in  the  sea.   The  /.  rkinolopKa  (Wieg.)  rather  a  laoertian  character ;  the  thigh  booet 
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are  stooti  and  about  8  feet  long,  with  the  head  Husas  oonld  boast  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and 
rounded  and  prodnoed,  as  in  mammals,  oyer  which  he  has  immortalized  in  his  Phcddrut^ 
the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  and  a  singnlarly  hare  giyen  place  to  pigmy  bushes  and  son- 
flattened  trochanter,  and  mnst  have  supported  burnt  rocks, 
the  heayj  body  in  a  manner  like  that  of  the  lUUM.  See  Tbot. 
large  pachyderms ;  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  ILLE  £T  YILA.INE,  a  maritime  department 
robust,  and  about  2i  feet  long,  and  the  whole  in  the  N.  W.  of  France,  bounded  K.  by  the 
extremity  bears  little  resemblaince  to  that  of  the  English  channel  and  the  department  of  Manohe, 

Sana;  the  feet  resemble  those  of  sanrians.  K  by  tiie  department  of  Mayenne,  S.  by  that  of 

Is  reptile  has  been  estimated  by  Owen  as  Loire-Inf<&rieure,  and  W.  by  those  of  Morbihan 

about  28  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  head  was  and  C^tes-du-Nord ;    area,  2,596  sq.  m ;  pop. 

8  and  the  tail  18  feet ;  the  discorerer  made  it  a  in  1856,  580,898.    It  is  named  after  its  prin- 

much  larger  animal,  ascribing  to  it  a  length  of  cipal  rivers,  lUe  and  Yilmne,  and  was  formed 

60  or  80  feet ;  it  stood  higher  on  the  legs  than  out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany, 

any  existing  saurian,  and  was  terrestrial  in  its  It  is  traversed  from  W.  to  £.  by  the  Armoric 

habits ;  the  worn  condition  of  the  teeth  indi-  hills  or  Menez  mountains.    The  sur&ce  is  ir- 

oates  that  it  was  a  herbivorous  animal.    For  regular ;  the  soil  produces  all  kinds  of  griun. 

details  see  Prof.  Owen^s  "  Report  to  tlie  British  Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated;  to- 

Association"  in  1841,  pp.  120-144.    It  belongs  bacco  is  grown  to  some  extent,  as  are  grapes 

to  the  family  of  dinosaurians  with  f7ie^a2oMurt/«,  and  other  fruit.   "The  fisheries  are  important, 

hylcBosaurus,  and  pelarosaurusj  and  is  found  in  and  exceUent  oysters  are  found  in  the  bay  of 

the  wealden  and  cretaceous  formations.    The  Oancale.   Several  iron  mines  are  worked ;  slate, 

/.  Mantelli  (Cuv.),  from  the  characters  of  the  quartz,  limestone,  and   granite  are  quarried; 

worn  dental  surfaces,  must  have  performed  a  lead  and  copper  ore  are  found ;  mineral  springs 

true  process  of  mastication,  and  the  glenoid  are  numerous.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 

oavity  must  have  permitted  a  lateral  movement  of  coarse  linen  and  sail  cloth.     The  coasting 

of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  large  facial  foramina  in-  trade  is  active,  and  occupies  about  600  vessels. 

dioate  more  fleshy  cheeks  and  lips  than  in  any  Notwithstanding  so  many  elements  of  prosper- 

existing  saurians.    Mr.  Mantell  was  of  opinion  ity,  there  are  more  paupers  in  this  than  in  other 

that  it  had  a  nasal  integumental  horn.  French  departments,  there  being  about  70,000. 

IHRE,  JoHAN,  a  Swedish  philologist,  born  in  It  is  divided  into  6  arrondissements,  Rennes, 

Lmid,  March  8. 1707,  died  Dec.  1, 1780.    His  Foug^res,  Montfort,  St.  Malo,  Yitr6,  and  Redon, 

fither,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  for  a  time  pro-  and  belongs  to  the  5th  military  division  formea 

fisssor  of  theology  at  Upsal.    He  was  graduated  in  1858.    It  is  traversed  by  the  railway  from 

at  the  university  in  1780  with  distinguished  Rennes  to  Paris.    The  principal  seaport  is  St 

honors,  and  passed  8  years  in  travelling,  residing  Malo.    Capital,  Rennes. 

chiefly  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris.   In  1787.  ILLINIbSA,  Ptbamids  of,  certain  peaks  of 

after  several  minor  appointments,  he  ^received  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito,  in  South  America, 

the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  and  political  about  10  m.  S.  from  Quito.    Thev  are  16,862 

•dence  at  Upsal,  which  he  retained  till  his  feet  high,  and  seem  originally  to  have  consti- 

death.    In  translating  into  Swedish  Sir  Richard  tuted  a  single  mountain,  which  has  been  rent 

Bte^le^s  **  Lady's  Library"  (8  vols.,  Stockholm,  apart  by  volcanic  forces.    They  are  visible  not 

1784-'8)  he  was  led  to  make  reflections  on  the  only  from  all  parts  of  Uie  country  intervening 

•tete  of  the  Swedish  language,  which,  being  en-  between  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito  and  the  Pa- 

larged  and  published,  established  his  reputation  cifio,  but  from  great  distances  at  sea. 

as  a  scholar  and  critic    His  Ol<maHum  Sueco-  ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 

ti^^unim  (2  vols.,  Upsal,  1769)  was  prepared  un-  American  Union,  and  the  8th  admitted  under 

der  the  patronage  of  the  government,  which  al-  the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat 

lowed  him  in  1756  a  grant  of  10,000  Swedish  dol-  86''  56'  and  42^  80'  N.,  and  long.  87°  85'  and 

lars.    It  forms  an  important  work  on  Swedish  91°  40'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  888  m., 

philology,  containing  investigations  as  1%  the  ori-  extreme  breadth   E.  and  W.  212  m. ;    area, 

gin  and  affinities  of  the  principal  words.  He  was  55,405  sq.  m.,  or  85,459,200  acres.  It  is  bound- 

tiie  author  of  458  academical  aissertations,  many  ed  N.  by  Wisconsin,  N.  E.  bv  Lake  Michinin, 

of  which,  espedaUy  those  on  the  Eddas  and  on  E.  by  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  separatea  in 

Ulphilas,  are  of  high  importance.    The  latter  part  by  the  Wabash  river,  S.  by  Kentucky  and 

were  collected  by  BOsching  under  the  title  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by  Missouri  and  Iowa 

Seripta   Venionem   Ulphilanam  et  Linguam  and  the  Mississippi  river.    The  state  is  divided 

Jf(B«a-6^otAk;a9i» iZZwfran^ia (Berlin,  1778).  into  101  counties,  viz.:    Adams,  Alexander, 

ILIAD.    See  Homxb.  Bond,  Boone,  Brown,  Bureau,  Calhoun,  Carroll, 

ILISSUS,  a  river  of  Attica,  rising  near  the  N.  Cass,  Champaign,  Christian,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 

extremity  of  Mt.  Hymettns,  and  flowing  through  Coles,  Cook,  Crawford,  CnmbclMand,  De  Ealb, 

the  S.  part  of  Athens  toward  the  Phiuerio  bay,  De  Witt,  Douglas,  Du  Paffe.  Edgar,  Edwards,  Ef- 

whioh  however  it  rarely  reaches  even  In  the  fingham,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin, 

rainy  season,  while  in  the  summer  it  always  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamilton.  Hancock,  Hardin, 

dries  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  spread-  Henderson,  Henry,  Iroquois,  Jackson,  Jasper, 

big  plane  trees  and  verdant  banks  which  tiie  JefEbrson,  Jersey,  Jo  DaviesB,  Johnson,  Kane, 
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Kankakee,  Kendall,  Knox,  Lake,  La  Salle,  Law- 
renoe,  Lee,  LLiingstone,  Logan,  MoDonoogfa, 
MoHenry,  McLean,  Maoon,  Haoonpin,  Madison, 
Marion,  Marquette,  Marshall,  Maison,  Masaao, 
Menard,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Monltrie,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Perry,  fiatt,  Pike,  Pope, 
Pulaski,  Patnam,  Rimdolpli,  Richland,  Rock 
Island,  St  Clair,  Salineu  Sangamon,  Sdinyler, 
Scott,  Shelby,  Stark,  btephenson,  Tazewell, 
Union,  Vermilion,  Wabash,  Warren,  Washing- 
ton, Wayne,  White.  Whitesides,  Will,  William- 
son, Winnebago,  Woodford.  Springfield,  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  state,  lat.  89** 
48'  N.,  lonff.  87*  85  'W.,  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment It  is  sitoated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  agricnltnral  district,  and  has  an  active 
trade,  being  well  snpplied  with  railroad  fa- 
cilities. Ohicago  is  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis, and  the  largest  city  on  the  northern  lakes. 
The  other  most  important  cities  and  towns 
are  Alton,  Belleville,  Bloomington,  Frceport, 
Gtdena,  Jacksonville,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  Ottawa, 
Peoria,  Pern,  Quincy,  Rockford,  Rock  Island, 
dec.  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  on  Kaskaskia 
river  are  the  oldest  towns  in  Illinois,  having 
been  foanded  by  the  French  in  1673.  Kaskas- 
kia was  the  first  capital,  and  so  remained  until 
1818,  when  the  government  removed  to  Yan- 
dalia,  which  it  left  in  1889  for  Springfield. 
Among  the  towns  of  Illinois  may  also  be  men- 
tioned Nauvoo,  a  city  built  at  the  head  of  the 
upper  rapids  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Mormons  in  1840.  and  once  contained 
from  16,000  to  18,000  inhabitants.  The  temple, 
a  large  edifice  built  of  polished  limestone,  was 
destroyed  by  firo  in  1848.  Nauvoo  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Monnons  in  1845,  and  in  1850 
was  purchased  by  tlio  Icarian  socialists  under 
M.  Cabet,  but  the  colony  has  been  substantially 
broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  the  city  is  almost 
uninhabited.  The  city  has  a  good  huiding. — 
The  pomilation  of  Illinois  in  1810  and  at  subse- 
quent (lecennittl  periods  was  as  follows : 
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The  state  census  of  1855  pave  a  total  population 
of  1,806,576.  Of  the  white  population  in  1850 
there  were  445,544  males  and  400,490  females ; 
of  the  free  colored  (blacks  2,930  and  mulattoes 
2,506),  2,777  were  males  and  2,659  females. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  856 ;  blind,  264 ;  insane,  238 ; 
idiotic,  363.  Density  of  population,  15.87  to  the 
s<iuare  mile ;  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole 
Union,  3.07  jwr  cent.  Dwellings,  146.544 ;  fam- 
ilies, 140,153.  Bom  in  Illinois,  343,618:  in 
other  states  3^3,313;  in  foreign  countries, 
110,593;  unknown,  3,946;  natives  of  Illinois 
in  other  stnU*s,  45,889.  Of  the  natives  of  other 
states  there  were  from  Indiana  30,953,  Ken- 
tucky 49,. "iss,  Vow  York  67,180,  North  Canilina 
18,851,  Ohio  64,219,  Pennsylvania  37,979,  Ten- 


nessee 82,808,  Vermont  ll,881^irginia  i4,69T. 
Of  the  forei^^ners,  57,647  were  Britiw  and  Irish, 
10,699  British  American,  and  88,446  German. 
There  were  479,602  under  20  yean  of  an 
865,841  between  20  and  70,  5,714  betweenTO 
and  100, 18  over  100,  and  795  unknown.    MsJa 
persons  over  15  years  of  age  occupied  in  varioos 
pursuits,  215,859,   viz.:    in  commerce,  trade^ 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  miningp 
86,232;  in  agriculture,  141,099;  in  labor  not 
iLgricultural,  29,778 ;  in  sea  and  river  navigation, 
1,644;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  8,^)7;  in 
other  pursuits  requiring  education,  2,071;  in 
government  civil  service,  701 ;   in  domesdo 
service,  876 ;  and  in  pursuits  not  specified,  16L 
Births  (1849-'50),  26,681 ;    marriages,   9,188 ; 
deaths,  11,619.    The  total  federal  popolation 
(851,470)  entitles  the  state  to  9  representa- 
tives in  confess. — ^Illinois  occupies  tne  lower 
part  of  that  inclined  plane  of  which  Jjake  Mich- 
igan and  both  its  shores  are  the  higher  sectionsi 
Down  this  plane  in  a  very  nearly  8.  W.  direc- 
tion the  principal  rivers  have  their  courses  to 
the  Mississippi.    The    lowest  section  of  this 
plane  is  also  tne  extreme  S.  angle  of  the  state, 
and  is  elevated  only  840  feet  alK>ve  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.    The  greatest  elevation  of  the  country 
is  800  feet,  and  the  mean  elevation  about  550 
feet,  above  tide  water.    Next  to  Louisiana  and 
Delaware,  indeed,  Illinois  is  the  most  level 
state  of  the  Union.    A  small  tract  in  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  the  state  around  Galena,  which 
includes  the  lead  mines,  is  hilly  and  some- 
what broken,  and  there  are  also  bluffs  on 
the   Mississippi   and  Illinois  rivers ;    but  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of  vast  level  or  gently  undulating  prairies. 
The  chief  rivers  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
are  the  Rock,  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  <S:c.,  affluents 
of  the  Mississippi;   the  Embarras  and  Little 
Wabash,   tributaries  of  the  Wabash ;  and  the 
Saline  and  Cash,   which  fall   into  the  Ohio. 
The  Illinois  is  much  the  largest  of  these ;  its 
constituents   are  the  Kankakee  from  Indiana 
and  the  Des  Plaines  from  Wisconsin,  and  in  its 
course  of  nearly  500  m.  (245  navigable)  to  the 
Mississippi  it  receives  the  Fox  and  SjMK^n  rivers 
and  Crooked  creek  from  the  N.,  and  the  Ver- 
milion, Mackinaw,  Sangamon,  «^:c.,  from  the 
S.    It  has  a  wide  deep  bed,  and  in  some  parts 
opens  inio  broad  and  lake-like  expanses.   K<Kk 
river  also  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  has  a  course 
of  300  m.  to  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  inijK*rfectly 
navigable  for  250  m.,  and  its  upper  course  is 
impeded  by   rapids.     The  Kaskaskia  has  its 
sources  in  Champaign  co.  (in  wliich  also  rise 
the  Sangamon,  Embarras,  and  the  8.  constitu- 
ents of  the  Vermilion),  and  pursues  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Illinois;  it  has  a  length 
of  250  m.     Big  Muddy  is  also  a  con<iiderable 
stream.    The  rivers  tlowing  into  the  Ohio  and 
Wttbosh  are  generally  of  less  voluiiio  than  the 
smaller  class  of  streams  tlowing  into  the  Mis- 
8issi|)pi,  but  several  are   navigable.     Chicago 
river  falls  into  I^ke  Michigan ;  it  is  fonned 
by  the  union  of  its  N.  and  8.  branches  about  1 
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m.  from  the  lake.  Both  branches  are  deep  (12  nres.  They  occnpy  most  of  the  country  lying 
to  15  feet),  and  in  connection  with  tbe  main  S.  of  a  line  traced  from  the  month  of  Rock 
river  form  a  spacious  harbor,  which  has  been  river  E.  to  La  Salle  oo.,  and  thence  S.  E.,  cross- 
much  improved  by  the  extension  of  piors  far  ing  the  line  of  Indiana.  The  formation  covers 
into  the  lake.  The  S.  branch  is  connected  with  a  Targe  portion  of  the  W.  part  of  Indiana,  and 
the  navigable  Illinois  at  Pern,  by  the  Illinois  stretdies  S.  into  Kentucky.  Its  W.  margin  is 
and  Michigan  canal,  100  m.  long. — Notwith-  near  the  Mississippi  river,  alons  which  a  l^lt  of 
standing  the  general  uniformity  of  the  surface,  the  underlying  carboniferous  limestone  comes 
Illinois  is  not  destitute  of  interesting  scenery,  up,  and  cuts  off  the  coal  formation  on  that  side. 
The  prairies  inspire  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  The  included  area,  reckoned  as  one  coal  field, 
•nblimity  from  their  very  vastness,  and  their  presents  a  length  of  876  m.  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E^ 
g^udy  summer  livery  gratifies  the  eye.  The  and  a  maximum  breadth  from  St.  Louis  toward 
river  bluffs  contrast  stru^ingly  with  the  smooth  the  N.  E.  of  about  200  m.  The  thickness  of  the 
priuries.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ele-  '  coal  measures  being  shallow  when  compared 
vations  are  on  the  Mississippi,  and  are  from  with  the  same  formation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
100  to  400  feet  high.  Fountain  bluff  in  Jack-  Ohio,  and  the  strata  moreover  being  thrown 
son  CO.  is  of  an  oval  shape,  6  m.  in  circuit  into  waves,  which  traverse  the  state  in  a  N.  W. 
and  300  feet  high ;  the  top  is  full  of  sink-  and  S.  E.  direction,  the  amount  of  workable 
holes.  Starved  Sock  and  Lover^s  Leap  are  coal  is  comparatively  small  for  the  area,  and  the 
eminences  on  the  Illinois ;  the  first  nam^  is  a  inferior  limestones  and  sandstones  are  oftefi 
perpendicular  mass  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  brought  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  divide  the  coal 
8  m.  below  Ottawa,  and  156  feet  above  the  field  into  numerous  basins.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
river,  and  the  latter  a  ledge  of  precipitous  rocks.  Dr.  J.  G.  Norwood  that  the  strata  in  these  ba- 
some  distance  above  Starved  Rock.  Nearly  sins  were  deposited  subsequently  to  the  uptum« 
opposite  to  Lover^s  Leap  is  Buffalo  Rock,  100  ing  of  the  lower  rocks,  upon  the  edges  of  which 
&et  high,  precipitous  toward  the  river,  but  they  rest  This  is  especially  observed  near  the 
sloping  inland.  All  these  are  objects  of  Indian  N.  £.  limits  of  tlie  coal  field,  near  La  Salle ;  and 
legend.  The  Cave  in  the  Rock,  in  Hardin  co.,  according  to  Prof.  Hall,  the  coal-bearing  rocks 
on  the  Ohio,  presents  on  approach  a  vast  mass  extend  N.beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  carbonifer- 
of  rocks,  some  resembling  castellated  ruins,  and  ous  limestones,  and  spread  over  the  edges  of  the 
others  jutting  out  in  a  variety  of  forms.    The  lower  formations  as  these  in  succession  are 

•  entrance  to  the  cave,  which  is  little  above  high  brought  toward  the  surface,  till  even  the  lower 
water,  is  a  semi-circular  hole  80  feet  wide  and  silurian  are  thns  capped  by  the  coal.  In  this 
25  feet  high,  and  the  cave  so  far  OS  explored  con-  basin  J.  W.  Foster  describes  8  coal  beds,  the 
sists  of  a  chamber  80  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  lowest,  of  8^  to  4  feet  thickness,  sometimes  laid 
which  is  a  small  opening  which  probably  leads  directly  upon  the  edges  of  the  older  rocks,  and 
into  a  second  chamber.  In  the  earlier  days  of  sometimes  separated  from  them  by  a  thin  layer 
settlement  it  was  the  abode  of  bands  of  robbers  of  slate.  Between  this  and  the  middle  bed, 
and  river  pirates. — ^The  unbroken  surface  of  which  is  about  6  feet  thick,  including  one  foot 
Illinois  affords  a  drainage  extending  from  the  of  cannel  coal,  are  beds  of  slate,  limestone, 
borders  of  Lake  Michigan  toward  the  W.  and  and  sandstone,  amounting  to  176  feet,  and  over 
S.  W.  across  the  entire  state.  It  is  a  remarkable  this  other  similar  beds  amounting  to  58  feet 
fact  that  the  canal  which  connects  the  great  in  thickness  to  the  upper  coal  bed,  which  is 
lakes  with  the  Mississippi  is  fed  by  the  waters  nearly  4  feet  thick.  In  Indiana  and  Kentuckv 
of  Lake  Michigan,  which  are  pumped  up  at  Chi-  the  coal  measures  of  this  field  present  a  much 
cago  to  the  summit  level,  only  12  feet  above  the  greater  thickness  and  a  larger  number  of  work- 
surface  of  the  lake  itself.  The  post-tertiary  able  beds.  The  coals  are  all  bituminous,  some 
day  and  sands  containing  fresh  water  shells  of  being  cannel,  and  in  their  large  percentage  of 
living  species,  found  a  few  feet  above  the  level  volatile  matter  affording  the  best  varieties  for 
of  the  lake,  and  forming  its  bonks,  indicate  that  producing  coal  oil  and  parafifine.  Their  average 
at  no  remote  geological  period  the  land  was  composition  is  fn)m  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  fixed 
somewhat  less  elevated  than  at  present ;  and  carbon,  and  from  85  to  40  cent,  of  volatile  bitu- 
the  valley  of  the  Illinois  with  its  strongly  mark-  minous  matter.  The  proportion  of  ash  is  large, 
ed  terraced  walls  of  limestone,  so  dispropor-  sometimes  amounting  to  20  per  cent.,  and  not 
tioned  to  the  small  river  that  flows  between  often  falling  below  4  or  6.  A  specimen  from 
them,  would  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  mightier  the  bed  largely  worked  at  Rock  Island  for  sup* 
currents,  and  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  great  plying  the  towns  on  this  portion  of  the  Missis- 
lakes  found  an  outlet  by  this  way  to  the  Missis-  sippi  river  was  found  by  J.  D.  Whitney  to  pro- 
sippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    The  state,  from  sent  the  following  composition : 

the  vast  outspread  of  the  carboniferous  rocks    Hygrom«tric  moisture ^^ItouItoUUI* 46.78 

over  its  surface,  has  been  described  and  mapped    J{*^**  JbS**"*'*****  matter SLn-f 

as  one  great  coal  field ;  but  as  the  arrangement    j^ . .  ^^, .  °  !!!",'.*.!*.!! ! '. V.'.V.V. . '.  1.12  [  ^^* ^^ 

'  of  the  strata  has  been  more  carefully  studied  — - 

this  statement  is  to  be  received  with  some  mod-  "      

ifications.    The  premuling  rocks  throughout  the  The  importance  of  the  coal  beds  of  Illinois  is 

■tale  are  stiU,  however,  those  of  the  coal  meas-  greatly  enhanced  by  their  position,  conveniently 
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near  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  rail-  oold,  and  the  summers  more  than  nsoaUy  hot 
roads,  which  traverse  the  state  from  K.  to  8.  The  sammer  heat,  however,  is  greatly  modified 
and  firom  £.  to  W.  The  iron  ores  found  in  the  and  refreshed  hv  the  ever  present  hreeces;  and 
coal  measares  are  of  little  value.  In  the  article  on  the  whole  the  climate  is  favorable  for  oot- 
Gboloot  the  occurrence  of  strata  of  the  per-  door  occupations,  the  proportion  of  dear  and 
mian  group  is  mentioned  as  having  been  discov-  dondy  days  being  about  245  of  the  former  to 
ered  m  1857  in  tbe  8.  E.  part  of  Illinois — the  120  of  the  latter.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
first  observation  in  tbe  United  States  of  newer  ture  on  the  40th  parallel  is  about  54%  that  of 
strata  overlying  conformably  the  coal  measures,  summer  77^,  and  that  of  winter  88^°  F.  These 
The  N.  W.  corner  of  Illinois  indudes  a  por-  figures,  however,  will  vary  considerably  to  the 
tion  of  tbe  great  western  lead-bearing  belt  N.  and  8.  of  the  parallel  indicated;  atBdoitoD 
Though  in  Illinois  but  a  small  district,  compris-  the  N.  line  the  mean  temperature  is  47i%  and 
ing  part  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  contains  the  lower  at  Cairo,  the  8.  angle  of  the  state,  58i°.  V ege- 
silurian  limestones  in  which  the  lead  ores  are  tation  begins  with  April,  and  the  first  kiUSig 
found,  the  mines  have  proved  so  productive,  frosts  occur  near  tbe  end  of  September.  The 
that  the  metal  ranks  as  one  of  tbe  important  general  salubrity  of  the  dimate  is  well  attested; 
products  of  the  state.  The  shipments  from  but  fevers  and  fluxes  are  frequently  prevdent 
Gdena  down  the  Mississippi  include  the  lead  in  the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  swamps  whidi 
brought  to  that  place  from  the  Wisconsin  mines;  cover  a  large  part  of  the  southern  section.  The 
an  account  of  which,  with  the  statistics  of  pro-  upland  prairies  are  almost  free  frx>m  endemio 
duction,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Lead.  Sdt  disorders. — ^The  native  animals  are  now  almoat 
is  chiefly  a  product  of  the  southern  section,  and  extinct,  but  still  Illinois  has  abundance  of  game 
is  found  in  tarings  about  the  head  waters  of  Big  for  the  sportsman,  and  its  northern  livers  abound 
Muddy  river,  Sanne  creek,  and  the  Little  Wa-  in  trout  and  other  flsh.  The  kinds  of  timber 
bash.  Sulphurous  and  chalybeate  springs  exist  most  abundant  in  Illinois  are  oak,  black  walnut, 
in  severd  locdities. — ^The  soils  of  Illinois  are  ash,  elm,  sugar  maple,  locust,  linden,  hickory, 
of  diluvid  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  pecan,  persimmon,  &c.  In  the  8.  and  E.  ydlow 
early  geological  ages  the  whole  state  was  a  por-  poplar  and  beech  are  the  peculiar  growths,  and 
tion  of  the  bed  of  a  great  lake.  The  prdrie  soils  near  the  Ohio  are  clumns  of  yellow  pine  and 
are  deep,  fertile,  and  rockless,  and  produce  a  cedar.  The  bottoms  proauce  Cottonwood,  syca- 
luxuriant  growth  of  native  grasses  and  vegeta-  more,  &c.  Illinois  indeed  is  abundantly  sup- 
tion,  which  formerly  sustained  countless  herds  plied  with  timber,  but  it  is  unec^ually  distributed, 
of  buflaloes.  In  the  summer  season  the  surface  and  immense  tracts  are  entirely  bare.  The 
appears*^  like  an  ocean  of  flowers  of  various  hues  fruit  trees  embrace  the  apple,  peach,  cherry, 
waving  to  the  breezes  that  sweep  over  them."  plum,  &o^  and  the  grape  is  largely  cultivated. — 
The  largest  of  the  Illinois  prairies  is  that  be-  in  1850  Illinois  contained  76,208  farms,  cover- 
tween  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Wabash  and  ing  12,037,412  acres  of  land,  and  of  this  area 
those  which  enter  the  Mississippi.  This  is  5,039,545  acres  were  improved.  Vdue  of 
cdlcd  the  Grand  Prairie,  but  is  properly  a  com-  farms  $96,133,290,  and  of  implements  and  ma- 
bination  of  small  prairies  partially  separated  by  chinery  thereon  $6,405,561.  Live  stock:  horses 
tracts  or  groves  of  timber.  The  barrens,  or  267,653,  asses  and  mules  10,573,  milch  cows 
oak-openings  as  they  are  here  called,  have  fre-  294,671,  working  oxen  76,156,  other  cattle 
quently  a  thin  soil.  In  the  bottoms  or  dlu-  541,209,  sheep  894,043,  and  swine  1,915,907; 
vial  borders  of  the  rivers  the  soil  is  chiefly  vdue,  $24,209,258 ;  vdue  of  animds  slaughter- 
formed  from  the  deposits  of  the  waters  dur-  ed  in  the  preceding  year,  $49,722,286.  The 
ing  floods.  In  some  cases  the  mould  so  formed  prodncts  of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June 
is  25  feet  and  upward  in  depth,  and  of  inex-  1,  1850,  were:  wheat  9,413,575,  rye  83,364, 
haustible  fertility.  One  fifth  of  the  alluvid  oats  10,087,241,  Indian  corn  57,646,984,  barley 
land,  however,  is  unfit  for  present  cultivation,  110,795,  buckwheat  184,504,  potatoes  2,514,- 
but  is  productive  of  timber.  A  tract  called  the  861,  and  sweet  potatoes  157,433  bushels;  hay 
American  bottom,  extending  dong  the  Missis-  601,952  tons ;  clover  seed  3,427,  and  other  grass 
sippi  for  90  m.,  and  about  5  m.  in  average  seed  14,880  bushels;  flaxseed  10,787  bushels; 
breadth,  b  of  this  fonnation.  About  the  French  flax  160,063  lbs.;  hops  8,551  lbs.;  butter  12,- 
towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  produced  In-  526,548,  and  cheese  1,278,225  lbs. ;  peas  and 
dian  com  every  year  without  manure  for  nearly  beans  82,814  bushels ;  market  garden  products 
two  centuries.  In  every  part  of  the  state  the  $127,494,  and  orchard  products  $446,049;  bees- 
plough  may  pass  over  thousands  of  acres  with-  wax  and  honey  869,444  lbs. ;  maple  sugar  248,- 
out  meeting  even  so  much  as  a  pebble  to  impede  904  lbs.,  and  mohisses  8,354  gdls. ;  tobacco  841,- 
its  course. — ^The  prevailing  winds  in  Illinois  are  894  lbs. ;  wool,  2,150,113  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons  47 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  and  the  8.  and  8.  W.,  the  lbs. ;  wine  2,997  galls. ;  home-made  manufac- 
former  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  latter  tures  $1,155,902,  &c.  Of  the  totd  crops  of 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  even-  certain  staples  Illinois  produced  the  following 
ness  of  the  surface  allows  of  their  free  passage,  percentage :  wheat  9.37,  Indian  corn  9.73,  to- 
and  whether  in  bored  blasts  or  in  summer^s  cmicco  0.42,  and  wool  4.10;  and  the  average 
gentle  breezes  the  atmosphere  is  in  constant  crops  per  acre  were:  wheat  11,  r}*e  14,  com 
motion.     Ilence  tlie  winters  are  ezoesBivdy  88,  oats  29,  barley  40,  buckwheat  15,  and  Iridi 


potoloes  lis  boBheb.  Ths  total  ralne  of  agiir 
caltnnU  prodncU  in  168^'40  wu  (11^77,981, 
ukI  Id  184»-'e0  (07,404,114.  The  Dnraber  of 
«stabliBbments  eonged  in  mairafoctnrea,  the 
mechaoic  arts,  ana  mitiiDg  in  I860  was  8,104, 
amoog  wbioh  are  ennmemted  IS  woollen  &o- 
toriee,  81  iron  works,  vix.,  2  for  pig  iron  and  SB 
for  caslingB,  63  distilleries  and  breweriea,  and  1 
aaJt  manufactory ;  and  in  these  was  invested  an 
aggregatecapit:alof$e,88e,3S7.  Thenaroberof 
bonds  employed  avertiged  12,066,  viz.,  11,S8S 
males  and  4S3  females,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  jear  was  (3,£86,S49;  the  valne  cJ  raw 
material  naed  was  $8,916,173,  and  of  prodncti 
117,236,073.  The  value  of  products  (including 
home-made  goods)  in  1610  was  (117,868,  in 
1840  $8,021,682,  and  in  1660  919,071,076.  It 
Is  probable  that  the  valnes  prodnced  in  all 
branches  of  industry  are  at  the  present  time 
(Jan.  1860)  donble  those  noted  in  the  censos  of 
1860. — niinois  has  bnt  a  small  direct  foreign 
trade ;  its  products  are  transported  by  land  or 
water  conveyance  to  the  seaports;,  and  its  im- 
porta  are  made  throngh  the  same  avennes.  The 
exports  to  foreign  countries  direct  in  the  year 
ending  Jnne  80,  1868,  were  valued  at  |1,TI8,- 
077,  all  being  domestic  prodncts.  The  imports 
from  foreign  coontries  were  valued  at  $222,- 
980.  Ibis  trade  is  mainly  with  Oanado.  Tbe 
amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1668 
was  73,005  (steam  14,001)  tons;  of  this  67,001 
(steam  8.151)tODsbelonged  to  Chicago,  166  tons 
to  Alton,  and  6,860  (all  steam)  to  G^ena.  Thia 
shipping  was  all  of  tbe  class  of  enrolled  and 
licensed,  and  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Seven  vessels  (686  ions)  were  built  ia  the  year. 
—The  system  of  railroads  in  Illinois  it  very  ex- 
tensive, and  tbe  mileage  already  completed  ei- 
ceeds  that  of  any  other  Btat«  with  the  exception 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  being  in 
Dec.  1868,  about  2,760  m.  With  little  excep- 
tion, these  works  have  been  oompteted  within  8 
years;  in  1850  the  state  had  only  22  m.  The 
principal  lines  now  in  operation  are  as  fdlows: 
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linee  are  projected  or  under  oonstmction,  which 
wben  oom^ted  will  add  largely  to  the  present 
mileage.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  aa 
before  stated,  is  100  m.  long ;  its  width  is  70 
feet  at  the  aor&oe,  end  30  feet  st  the  bottom ; 
depth  7  feet;  with  17  locks,  and  lockage  168 
feet.  In  1860  Illinois  had  48  banks;  drcnlatioa 
(2,841S,179;  specie  $269,666.  These  institndona 
are  organized  nnder  tbe  free  bwolfing  Jaw  of 
186S. — The  government  is  based  on  tbe  conat^ 
tntion  dated  Ang.  SI,  1847.  It  aecnres  tbe 
right  of  vodng  ta  every  white  male  citizen  21 
years  of  age,  and  wbo  baa  resided  in  the  ataU 
12  months.  Thegenerel  assembly  consisls  ottt 
senate  of  26  members  elected  for  4  years,  one 
half  biennially,  and  a  house  of  representativM 
of  76  members  elected  for  two  years.  Repre- 
sentation is  based  on  white  population  in  equal 
districts.  Tbe  governor  (salary  $1,600)  and 
lieutenant-governor  (pay  $8  per  day)  are  elect- 
ed for  4  years.  The  principal  admtnietratiTe 
officers  are  tbe  secretary  of  state  (salary  $800 
and  fees),  the  auditor  (s^ary  (1,000),  the  treas- 
urer (salsry  $800),  and  tbe  superintendent  (rf 
public  instruction  (salary  $1,600).  The  judi* 
ciary  consists  of  a  supreme  conrt,  IT  circuit 
courts,  county  courts,  &c.  Judges  of  the  an- 
preme court,  S  in  number,  are  elected  indivisiona 
for  6  years,  and  have  $1,200  per  annnm ;  aircnit 
court  judges,  17  in  number,  are  elected  in  tb^ 
proper  circuits  for  6  years,  and  have  $1,000  a 
year;  and  county  Judges,  whose  duties  are 
chiefly  probate,  are  elected  for  4  years.  Cbok 
CO.,  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  has  a  special 
common  pleas  court,  and  tbe  oily  of  Cbicago  a 
recorder's  court  The  revenue  of  tbe  state  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  taxation.  For  lie  two  years 
ending  Nov.  80, 1868,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
$768,011  9S,  and  the  expenditures  to  $761,977 
66.  OnJBn.l,IS69,theBtBtedebtamountedto 
$9,008,266  98.  During  the  years  1867-'8,  $1,- 
166,870  74  bad  been  paid  in  liquidation  of  the 
public  debL  The  value  of  taxable  property  in 
tbe  slate  in  ISGO  was  $119,866,336;  In  186B, 
$833,267,474;  and  in  1868,  $407,477,867.  The 
principal   institutions  supported  wboUy  or  in 

Sart  by  the  state  are  the  institutions  for  the 
eaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  insane  at 
Jacksonville,  and  the  state  prison  at  Alton. 
Faapera  supported  within  the  census  year, 
767,  and  on  tbe  list  June  1,  1650,  434 ;  an- 
nua] eost  $46,213.  Criminals  convicted  daring 
the  year,  816,  and  in  prison,  June  1,  1850,  269. 
According  to  tbe  censos  of  1860,  Illinois  con- 
tained 1,228  churches,  with  accommodation  for 
486,676  persons,  and  property  valued  at  $1,- 
482,186.  Ofthese  churches  262  were  Baptist,  89 
Christian,  46  Congregational,  2  Dutch  Ref(»med, 
27  Episcopal,  2  ^e,  6  Friends',  8  German  Re- 
formed, 42  Lutheran,  406  Methodist,  S  Mora- 
vian, 206  Presbyterian,  59  Roman  Catholic,  S 
Swedenborgian,  4  Tunker,  80  Union,  4  Unita- 
rian, 7  Universalist,  and  26  minor  sects.  The 
educational  insiitutions  in  the  same  year  con- 
(isted  of  4,062  public  and  primary  sohooli^  with 
^M8  teuben,  and  126,736  nrhnlam    annnil 
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near  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  rail-  oold,  and  the  sommers  more  than  nsoaUy  hot 
roads,  which  traverse  the  state  from  N.  to  S.  The  summer  heat,  however,  is  greatly  modified 
and  from  £.  to  W.  The  iron  ores  found  in  the  and  refreshed  hv  the  ever  present  breezes ;  and 
coal  measures  are  of  little  value.  In  the  article  on  the  whole  the  climate  is  favorable  for  oot- 
Gboloot  the  occurrence  of  strata  of  the  per-  door  occupations,  the  proportion  of  dear  and 
mian  group  is  mentioned  as  having  been  discov-  dondy  days  being  about  245  of  the  former  to 
ered  m  1857  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  Illinois — the  120  of  the  latter.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
first  observation  in  the  United  States  of  newer  ture  on  the  40th  parallel  is  about  54°,  that  of 
strata  overlying  conformably  the  coal  measures,  summer  77°,  and  that  of  winter  88^°  F.  These 
The  N.  W.  corner  of  Illinois  includes  a  por-  figures,  however,  will  vary  considerably  to  the 
tion  of  the  great  western  lead-bearing  belt  N.  and  8.  of  the  parallel  indicated ;  atBeloitoD 
Though  in  Illinois  but  a  small  district,  compris-  the  N.  line  the  mean  temperature  is  47i°,  and 
ing  part  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  contains  the  lower  at  Cairo,  the  8.  angle  of  the  state,  58^°.  Vege- 
silurian  limestones  in  which  the  lead  ores  are  tation  begins  with  April,  and  the  first  kiUuig 
found,  the  mines  have  proved  so  productive,  frosts  occur  near  the  end  of  September.  The 
that  the  metal  ranks  as  one  of  the  important  general  salubrity  of  the  dimate  is  well  attested; 
products  of  the  state.  The  shipments  from  but  fevers  and  fluxes  are  fr^uently  preralent 
Galena  down  the  Mississippi  include  the  lead  in  the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  swamps  which 
brought  to  that  place  from  the  Wisconsin  mines;  cover  a  large  part  of  the  southern  section.  The 
an  account  of  which,  with  the  statistics  of  pro-  upland  prairies  are  almost  free  from  endemic 
duction,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Lead.  Salt  disorders. — The  native  animals  are  now  almost 
is  chiefly  a  product  of  the  southern  section,  and  extinct,  but  still  Illinois  has  abundance  of  game 
is  found  in  i4>rings  about  the  head  waters  of  Big  for  the  sportsman,  and  its  northern  livers  abound 
Muddy  river,  SsSUne  creek,  and  the  Little  Wa-  in  trout  and  other  flsh.  The  kinds  of  timber 
bash.  Sulphurous  and  chalybeate  springs  exist  most  abundant  in  Illinob  are  oak,  black  walnut, 
in  several  localities. — ^The  soils  of  Illinois  are  ash,  elm,  sugar  maple,  locust,  linden,  hickory, 
of  diluvial  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  pecan,  persimmon,  &c.  In  the  8.  and  K  ydlow 
early  geological  ages  the  whole  state  was  a  por-  poplar  and  beech  are  the  peculiar  growths,  and 
tion  of  the  bed  of  a  great  lake.  The  prairie  soils  near  the  Ohio  are  clumps  of  yellow  pine  and 
are  deep,  fertile,  and  rockless,  and  produce  a  cedar.  The  bottoms  proauce  Cottonwood,  syca- 
luxuriant  growth  of  native  grasses  and  vegeta-  more,  &o.  Illinob  indeed  is  abundantly  sup- 
tion,  which  formerly  sustained  countless  herds  plied  with  timber,  but  it  is  unec^ually  distributed, 
of  buflfaloes.  In  the  summer  season  the  surface  and  immense  tracts  are  enturely  bare.  The 
appears  "like  an  ocean  of  flowers  of  various  hues  fruit  trees  embrace  the  apple,  peach,  cherry, 
waving  to  the  breezes  that  sweep  over  them."  plum,  &o^  and  the  grape  is  largely  cultivated. — 
The  largest  of  the  Illinois  prairies  is  that  be-  in  1850  Illinois  contamed  76,208  farms,  cover- 
tween  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Wabash  and  ing  12,087,412  acres  of  land,  and  of  this  area 
those  which  enter  the  Mississippi.  This  is  5,089,545  acres  were  improved.  Value  of 
called  the  Grand  Prairie,  but  is  properly  a  com-  farms  $96,188,290,  and  of  implements  and  ma- 
bination  of  small  prairies  partially  separated  by  chinery  thereon  $6,405,561.  Live  stock:  horses 
tracts  or  groves  of  timber.  The  barrens,  or  267,658,  asses  and  mules  10,578,  milch  cows 
oak-openings  as  they  are  here  called,  have  fre-  294,671,  working  oxen  76,156,  otlier  cattle 
quently  a  thin  soil.  In  the  bottoms  or  allu-  541,209,  sheep  894,048,  and  swine  1,915,907; 
vial  borders  of  the  rivers  the  soil  is  chiefly  value,  $24,209,258 ;  value  of  animals  slaughter- 
formed  from  the  deposits  of  the  waters  dur-  ed  in  the  preceding  year,  $49,722,286.  The 
ing  floods.  In  some  cases  the  mould  so  formed  products  of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June 
is  25  feet  and  upward  in  depth,  and  of  inex-  1,  1850,  were:  wheat  9,418,575,  rye  88,864^ 
haustible  fertility.  One  fifth  of  the  alluvial  oaU  10,087,241,  Indian  corn  57,646,984,  barley 
land,  however,  is  unfit  for  present  cultivation,  110,795,  buckwheat  184,504,  potatoes  2,514^- 
but  is  productive  of  timber.  A  tract  called  the  861,  and  sweet  potatoes  157,483  bushels;  hay 
American  bottom,  extending  along  the  Missis-  601,952  tons ;  clover  seed  8,427,  and  other  grass 
sippi  for  90  m.,  and  about  5  m.  in  average  seed  14,880  bushels;  flaxseed  10,787  buahels; 
breadth,  is  of  this  formation.  About  the  French  flax  160,068  lbs.;  hops  8,551  lbs.;  butter  12,- 
towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  produced  In-  526,548,  and  cheese  1,278,225  lbs. ;  peas  and 
dian  com  every  year  without  manure  for  nearly  beans  82,814  bushels ;  market  garden  products 
two  centuries.  In  every  part  of  the  state  the  $127,494,  and  orchard  products  $446,049;  bees- 
plough  may  pass  over  thousands  of  acres  with-  wax  and  honey  869,444  lbs. ;  maple  sugar  248,- 
out  meeting  even  so  much  as  a  pebble  to  impede  904  lbs.,  and  molasses  8,854  galls. ;  tobacco  841,- 
its  course. — ^The  prevailing  winds  in  Illinois  are  894  lbs. ;  wool,  2,150,118  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons  47 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  and  the  8.  and  8.  W.,  the  lbs. ;  wine  2,997  galls. ;  home-made  manufac- 
formcr  in  tlic  winter  months,  and  the  latter  tures  $1,155,902,  &c.  Of  the  total  crops  of 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  even-  certain  staples  Illinois  produced  the  following 
ness  of  the  surface  allows  of  their  free  passage,  percentage :  wheat  9.87,  Indian  corn  9.78,  to- 
and  whether  in  boreal  blasts  or  in  summer^s  oacco  0.42,  and  wool  4.10;  and  the  average 
gentle  breezes  the  atmosphere  is  in  constant  crops  per  acre  were:  wheat  11,  r}*e  14,  com 
motion.     Ilence  the  winters  are  ezcesBivdy  88,  oats  29,  barley  40,  buckwheat  15,  and  Iriih 


poUtoM  116  buabdt.  The  total  Talno  of  Bgii- 
cultural  prodncta  in  lS89-'40  vas  $11,677,981, 
and  in  lS4»-'60  $67,404,114.  the  number  of 
•Btablishmenti  engaged  in  roannfactnres,  the 
mecbanio  arts,  and  mining  in  1850  waa  8,164, 
among  wbich  are  enumerated  16  woollen  fiio- 
tories,  81  iron  works,  viz^  3  for  pig  iron  and  SO 
for  castings,  53  dbtilleries  and  breweries,  and  1 
aalt  maoufoctorj ;  and  in  these  was  invested  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $6,886,887.  The  nomber  of 
hands  employed  averaged  13,060,  viz^  11,689 
males  and  488  females,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  year  was  $3,986,249;  the  valae  of  raw 
material  nsed  was  $8,616,173,  and  of  prodncta 
$17,236,073.  The  valae  of  prodncts  (taclndiog 
beme-made  goods)  in  1810  was  $117,8fi8,  in 
1810  $8,031,682,  and  in  1860  $19,071,076.  It 
is  probable  ttiat  tLe  values  prodaced  in  all 
brandies  of  indnstry  are  at  tbe  present  time 
(Jan.  1860)  donble  those  noted  in  the  oensos  of 
1660. — Illinois  has  bnt  a  email  direct  foreign 
trade ;  its  prodncts  are  transported  hj  land  or 
water  conveyance  to  the  seaports,  and  its  im- 
ports are  made  through  the  same  avenues.  The 
exports  to  foreign  coontries  direct  in  tbe  year 
ending  Jane  80,  18S8,  were  valued  at  $1,718,- 
077,  ail  being  domestic  products.  The  importa 
from  foreign  cotmtries  were  valued  at  $232,- 
930.  This  trade  is  mainly  with  Canada.  Tbe 
amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1868 
■was  73,005  (steam  14,001)  tons;  of  this  67,001 
(steam  8.161)  tons  belonged  to  Chicago,  166  tons 
to  Alton,  aod  6,860  (all  steam)  to  Galena.  This 
shipping  was  all  of  the  class  of  enrolled  and 
licensed,  and  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Seven  vessels  (686  tons)  were  bnjlt  in  the  year. 
— The  system  of  railroads  in  Illinois  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  tlie  mileage  already  completed  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  state  with  theexception 
of  New  Yort,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  being  in 
Dee.  1868,  abont  2,760  m.  With  litrle  excep- 
tion, these  works  have  been  oompleted  witfaio  8 
jears;  in  1860  the  state  bad  only  22  m.  The 
prindpal  lines  now  in  operation  are  as  follows: 
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line*  are  projected  or  onder  oooatmction,  which 
when  com^ted  will  add  largely  to  the  present 
mileage.  The  Illinois  and  Midiigan  canal,  as 
before  stated,  is  100  m.  long ;  ita  width  is  70 
feet  at  the  aorface,  and  80  feet  at  the  bottom ; 
depth  7  feet;  with  17  locks,  and  lockage  168 
feet.  In  1860  Illinois  had  48  banks;  circolatioa 
$£,846,170;  specie  $269,686.  These iuatitntiona 
are  organized  nnder  the  free  banking  law  of 
1863. — Tbe  govemment  is  baaed  on  the  consti- 
tation  dated  Aog.  81,  1847.  It  secures  the 
right  of  voting  to  every  white  male  citizen  91 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
13  months.  The  general  assembly  consists  of  a 
■enate  of  26  members  elected  for  4  years,  one 
half  biennially,  and  a  honse  of  representaUvea 
of  76  members  elected  for  two  years.  Repre- 
sentation is  based  on  white  population  in  equal 
districts.  The  governor  (salary  $1^00)  and 
lieatenant-govemor  (pay  $3  per  day)  are  elect- 
ed for  4  years.  The  principal  administrative 
officers  are  the  secretair  of  state  (salary  $800 
and  fees),  the  auditor  (aalary  $1,000),  the  treaa- 
nrer  (salary  $800),  and  the  superintendent  of 
publio  instruction  (salary  $1,600).  The  judi- 
ciary consists  of  a  sapreme  conrt,  17  circuit 
courts,  county  courts,  &o.  Judges  of  tbe  sa- 
preme court,  3  in  number,  are  elected  indivisions 
for  9  years,  and  have  $1,300  per  annum ;  circuit 
court  judges,  17  in  number,  are  elected  in  their 
proper  circuits  for  6  jests,  and  have  $1,000  a 
year;  and  county  Jodgea,  whose  duties  are 
chieSj  probate,  are  elected  for  4  years.  Cook 
CO.,  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  has  a  special 
common  pleas  ooart,  and  the  city  of  Chicago  a 
recorder's  conrL  Tbe  revenue  of  the  state  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  taxation.  For  tbe  two  yean 
ending  Nov.  SO,  1868,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
$763,011  99,  and  the  expenditures  to  $761,977 
68.  OnJao.  1,1859,  the  state  debt  amounted  to 
$9,008,268  96.  During  the  years  186T-'6,  $1,- 
166,876  74  had  been  paid  in  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt.  The  valne  of  taxable  property  In 
the  state  in  1860  was  $119,868,886;  in  18G6, 
$833,287,474;  and  in  1868,  $407,477,867.  The 
principal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  state  are  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  insane  at 
Jacksonville,  and  the  state  prison  at  Alton. 
Paupers  supported  within  the  eensns  year, 
797,  and  on  tbe  list  June  1,  1860,  434 ;  an- 
nnu  cost  $46,813.  Criminals  convicted  dnring 
the  year,  816,  and  in  prison,  June  1,  1860,  9S9. 
According  to  tbe  census  of  1860,  Uliuois  con- 
tained 1,228  churches,  with  accommodation  for 
486,676  persons,  and  property  valued  at  $1,- 
482,186.  Ofthesa  churches  283  were  Baptist,  6S 
Christian,  46  Congregational,  3  Dutch  Reformed, 
27  Episcopal,  9  Free,  S  Friends',  8  German  Re- 
formed, 42  Lutheran,  406  Methodist,  8  Mora- 
vian, 206  Presbyterian,  69  Roman  Catholic,  S 
Swedenborgian,  4  Tunker,  80  Union,  4  Unita- 
rian, 7  Uuiversalist,  and  25  minor  sects.  Tbe 
educational  institutions  in  the  same  year  con- 
sisled  1^4,062  pablio  and  primair  schools,  with 
4,948  tOMhota,  and  126,790  ecbolam— ammU 
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ineome  $849,718 ;  88  audemiea  and  prirate  l«t«d  thtk  mumen  to  thoM  of  the  Indins 
■ohoola,  with  160  tauhen  and  4,244  Mtaolan —  imong  whom  thej^  dirdt.  As  the  Mdooie*  of 
inoome  t>40,488 ;  and  6  colleges,  with  SS  teach-  Trance  and  England  extended,  dirontee  aroM 
era  and  449  aoholan— income  $18,800.  Nnm-  between  the  ttro  nations  respecting  boimdHricB, 
bar  of  children  attending  echool,  u  retained  by  and  these  ultimatelf  led  to  the  war  which  tIt- 
EuniUea,  182,293.  Persona  over  20  jeara  la  toallj  ended  with  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and 
we  unable  to  read  and  write,  41,SSS.  In  185B  which  in  1768  tenninatea  the  French  dominion 
£ennmber  of  white  children  nnder21  jearsof  over  onv  part  of  the  oonnttyE.  of  the  Uiiria- 
age  was  809,979,  and  of  these  457,118  attended  sippi.  Dnring  the  continnance  of  minoia  aa  a 
•ehooL  The  nnmber  of  pnblio  sohoola  was  British  dependency  nothing  of  importance  ap- 
10,288;  of  the  teachera  7,603  were  males  and  pears  to  have  occnrred,  nor  were  the  French 
6,878  femalea.  The  amount  expended  for  settlements  molested.  At  the  peace  of  1788, 
achool  pnrposes  waa  $2,705,052.  The  state  which  closed  the  American  reTolntion,  the  Qli- 
holds  for  edncational  pnrposes  three  separate  nois  conntrj  was  yielded  te  the  United  Btatea; 
flinda,  Til.:  the  common  school  fand,  fT99,'  and  by  the  ordinance  of  Jul;  IS,  1787,  the 
068,  and  the  college  and  seminary  fnnds,  $153,-  whole  of  the  public  domain  K.  of  the  Ohio 
Ul.  These  fnnds  produce  6  percent.  The  river  waa  erected  into  the  North- West  territory 
wnntiea  own  school  funds  estimated  at  $60,-  nnder  a  single  government.  In  1800  the  ter- 
000,  and  the  tewoship  funds  to  the  amount  of  ritory  oont^ned  a  popolation  of  60,340,  and  in 
$1,062,090;  these  are  invested  at  10  per  cenL  the  some  year  Ohio  was  erected  into  a  separata 
Altogether  the  principal  of  the  educational  territory,  A  further  severance  was  made  in 
fluids  amounts  to  $2,968,6B4,  The  principal  1806,  when  the  territory  of  Michigan  waa 
eoUegiate  institutions,  with  their  latest  statistica  formed,  and  agtun  in  1809  Indiana  was  divided 
aa  &r  aa  known,  are  as  follows :  off.  The  Illinois  territory  at  this  time  inclnded 
what  ore  now  the  states  of  Illinoia  and  Wiscon- 
sin and  a  part  of  Uinneaota,  and  by  the  censna 
of  1810  was  found  to  conUin  12,282  inhabit- 

ants.    Hitherto  the  settlement  of  these  terri- 

[0  s,««a  tories  had  been  greatly  impeded  by  Indian  hoa- 

9  &SO0  ^'^^  ^^^  indeed  the  early  history  of  lUintHS 

ia  one  oontinued  narrative  of  conteste  witli  the 

savages.    Among  the  prominent  events  of  thia 

Kriod  is  the  massacre  near  Fort  Chicago,  Ang. 
,  1812.     When  hostilities  finally  ceo^,  pop- 

Among  tba  literary  associations  of  lUinoia,  the  nlation  began  to  flow  in  from  the  eastern  stat^, 

principal    are  the  Chicago  historical  society,  md  by  a  census  teken  in  1818  it  was  found  to 

founded  May  24,  18S6,  and  t!ie  Illinois  Uterary  amount  to  35,330.     In  the  some  year,  Dec  8, 

and  hutoncal  society,  located  at  Alton.     Tlie  llHnoia  with  its  present  limits  was  admitted  as 

nnmberofperiodLcalsmlROOwaslor,  circolat-  a  stete  into  tlio  Union.     Two  yeare  later  the 

ing  88,823  copies,  or  annuaUy  6,102,279.     Of  U.B.  cenaos  returned65,311  inhabitants.    Dnr- 

these,  8  wore  issued   daily,  4   tri-woeiitr,  84  ingthosHCC*edingdcc«deimraiBratiimin<-reaaed 

weekly,   8   semi-monthly,    7   montldy,   and   1  at  n  rapid  rate,  and  in  1830  the  population  waa 

qnarterly ;  and  22  were  literary  and  miscel-  ascertained  to  bo  157.445.  or  an  mcreoM  of 

laneous,  1  neutral  and  indej^ndent,  78  political,  196.3  per  cent,  over  that  of  1820.     In  1831  the 

8  rehgioua,  and  8  scientific.     Libraries  (other  Bac  and  other  Indian  tftWf^  began  tc.  lie  trouble- 

«?°naE"'''^>*  ,;-  ^'J'n,^.-^^  T°  *'  T^;  ^  •""'*'  """^  '"  ^^^^  "'<'  '*''^''  ^'^^k  war  broke 
(86,982  vo  s.)  public,  28  (5,975  voU.)  school,  B«  out.  The  alarm  caused  by  these  hostilities  wsa 
{12,828  vols.)  faundayschool,  and  4  (7,800  vols.)  great,  but  the  result  was  nltimatclv  Ivni-ficial 
oollege  hbraries.— Illinois  derives  its  naiue  from  to  the  state ;  not  onlv  was  a  permanent  peac« 
its  prmcipal  nver.  The  first  settlements  were  conquered,  bnt  the  officers  of  ihe  army  on  their 
made  by  the  French,  and  were  the  consequence  return  reportwl  ko  faviiralily  of  the  i-haract«r 
of  the  enterprise  of  La  Salle.  This  traveller  set  and  resources  of  the  coiintrv  that  eenerri  at- 
ont  from  Canada  in  1679,  and  passing  across  tenlion  was  directed  to  tli'e  titatc  Shortly 
the  lokfs  descended  the  lUinois  nver.  After  afterwardcongrcMgranU-danappropriatlonfor 
examining  the  country,  with  which  he  was  the  improvement  of  Chicago  hnrlwr  am)  abont 
higlily  ploased,  he  returned  to  Canada,  leaving  this  time  the  IllinoiH  und  MichiL-au  railrtrnd  waa 
the  Chevalier  de  Tuiity  in  command  of  a  small  projected,  and  the  slate  bank  bniiiglii  into  suc- 
fort  he  hod  built  and  named  CrHvoccour.  In  ccs^>nll  operation.  On  July  4  lM3f.  the  ct.n- 
1683  ho  returned  to  Illinois  witli  a  colony  of  struction  of  tho  canal  vinx  cuiiLnicii<-«i  Tlio 
Canadians,  and  founded  Kaskaslda,  Cahok^l^  succeeding  year  brought  the  gn-Hlv-^l  financial 
and  other  towns.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  revulsion  in  our  historv,  and  in  thii"  no  ..thw 
century  tlie  settlements  in  Illinois  are  repre-  state  was  more  seriously  involviil  ihim  Itllnoi!>. 
senteil  to  have  been  in  a  flourisliing  condition.  Every  interest  was  prostrated,  and  all  works 
and  tho  country  was  described  by  French  writ-  of  internal  improvement  aL>aiid<')ti<.i1.  The  pro- 
era  as  a  now  pftradisc.  Tho  settlors,  however,  gress  of  thestate,  however,  hail  Ik-cu  rapid  and 
gndually  degenerated,  and  hy  d^reea  aarimi.  by  the  oenaua  of  1840  the  population  unmberad 
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476,188,  being  an  increase  of  202.4  per  cent,  month  of  the  Yermilion,  in  La  Salle  co.,  it  is 
over  that  of  1830.  In  this  year  the  Mormons  obetmcted  b^  rapids,  and  a  canal  has  been  bnOt 
established  themselves  at  Nanvoo,  and  were  from  this  pomt  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  106  m. 
from  the  first  disliked  bj  their  neighbors.  Mn-  Unintermpted  water  communication  is  thns  se* 
tnal  hatred  ended  in  open  hostuities,  and  at  cured  between  the  lakes  and  the  Misdssip^ 
length  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Hyrmn  Smith  The  Illinois  was  explored  in  1879-^80  hv  La 
(the  first  named  the  founder  of  Mormonism)  Salle  and  Hennepin,  who  entered  it  by  the  Kan- 
were  arrested,  and  while  confined  in  Carthage  kakee,  which  thej  reached  from  Lake  Michigan 
gaol  set  upon  and  murdered  by  a  mob.  This  by  means  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  and  a  snort 
occurred  on  June  27,  1844,  and  was  followed  portage,  and  sailed  in  canoes,  La  Salle  as  far  as 
soon  after  by  a  general  exodus  of  the  Mormons,  the  present  site  of  Peoria,  and  Hennepin  to  the 
who  now  numbered  about  20,000  souls,  toward  Mississippi.  In  1682  La  Salle  navigated  the 
Utah.  In  1845  the  population,  according  to  a  whole  course  of  the  river, 
state  census,  was  643,482.  In  1847  a  new  con-  ILLUMINATI,  the  name  of  the  religions  80- 
stitution  was  framed.  The  U.  S.  census  of  ciety  of  the  Alombrados  in  Spain  at  the  end  of 
1850  showed  a  population  of  851,470,  an  in-  the  16th  century ;  of  the  Guerinets  in  Franoe 
crease  of  80.7  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  This  in  the  I7th ;  of  an  association  of  mystics  in  Bel- 
was  a  much  lower  rate  of  increase  than  had  gium  in  the  18th  century ;  and  of  various  other 
hitherto  been  maintained,  but  was  still  a  rapid  societies  founded  by  religious  enthusiasts.  The 
growth.  In  the  meanwhile  emigration  had  most  important  of  them  was  that  founded  in 
been  directed  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  But  a  1776  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  German  professor 
new  era  of  prosperity  was  now  opening  for  of  canon  law,  and  a  man  of  great  originality  and 
Illinois.  In  the  same  year  congress  msule  a  depth  of  thought,  with  the  ostenuble  object  of 
munificent  grant  of  land  in  aid  of  the  construe-  perfecting  human  nature,  of  binding  in  one  bro- 
tion  of  the  central  railroad.  This  work  was  therhood  men  of  all  countries,  ranks,  and  reli- 
completed  in  1856,  and  has  answered  dl  the  gions,  and  of  surrounding  the  persons  of  princes 
purposes  of  its  projectors.  The  country  along  with  trustworthy  advisers.  Apostles,  styled 
both  sides  of  its  route  has  been  rapidly  settled,  areopagites,  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  Europe 
cities  and  towns  have  risen  like  emanations  of  to  make  converts,  and  before  the  existence  of 
magic  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  wilderness,  the  society  became  generaUy  known,  branches 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  through  the  in-  had  been  established  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
fiuence  of  Uiis  and  other  great  works  simultane-  many,  in  Holland,  and  in  Milan.  Young  men 
ously  completed  has  become  so  general  that  the  from  18  to  30  years  of  age,  and  Lutherans  rather 
last  acre  of  government  land  in  Illinois  has  been  than  Roman  Catholics,  were  preferred  as  mem- 
disposed  of.  But  the  most  striking  effect  of  hers.  The  grades  were  8,  viz. :  novice,  minerval, 
these  works  is  exhibite<l  by  the  state  census  of  illuminatus  minor,  illuminatus  migor,  cavalier, 
1856,  which  shows  in  the  5  years  then  ending  priest,  regent,  and  king.  The  illuminati  giuned 
an  addition  to  the  population  of  455,106,  or  much  influence  by  the  accession  to  their  ranks 
58.4  per  cent.  Should  the  same  rate  have  been  of  Enigge  the  author,  and  by  the  qrmpathy  of 
maintained  for  the  succeeding  5  years,  the  popu-  many  freemasons.  At  the  hei^t  of  its  proeper- 
lation  in  1860  will  be  1,971.287,  nor  is  this  re-  ity  the  society  had  2,000  members,  and  seems 
suit  beyond  the  reach  of  probability.  to  have  aimed  at  political  power.  But  Enigge 
ILLINOIS,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  and  and  Weishaupt  could  nbt  agree,  and  this,  as  well 
the  largest  in  the  state  to  which  it  gives  its  as  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
name.  It  is  formed  at  Dresden,  Grundy  oo.,  in  proved  fatal.  In  1784  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
tlie  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  about  45  m.  S.  W.  Bavarian  government,  and  in  1786  its  papers 
from  Lake  Michigan,  by  the  union  of  Eankakee  were  seiz^.  The  distinctive  appellation  of 
and  Des  Plaines  rivers,  the  former  of  which  rises  ^*  illuminati,"  or  the  enlightened,  has  been  arro- 
in  the  N.  part  of  Indiana  and  the  latter  in  the  ^ted  to  themselves  by  o&er  sects.— See  Nerval, 
S.  E  of  Wisconsin.  The  Eankakee  receives  the  l)e$  illuminSs  (Paris,  1852). 
Iroquois,  and  from  that  point  to  its  junction  ILL YRICUM,  Illtbis,  or  Illtbia,  an  ancient 
with  the  Des  Plaines  is  sometimes  known  as  the  country,  divided  into  2  parts.  Blyris  Barbara 
Iroquois.  The  Illinois  flows  nearly  W.  to  Henne-  or  Romana,  the  Roman  province  of  Illyricum, 

gin,  in  Putnam  co.,  and  thence  S.  W.  and  finally  included  a  part  of  the   modem  Croatia,  the 

.  until  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi  between  whole  of  Dalmatia,  almost  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 

Calhoun  and  Jersey  counties,  20  m.  above  the  and  a  part  of  Albania.    It  was  inhabited  by 

mouth  of  the  Missouri.    It  is  about  500  m.  long,  more  or  less  barbarous  Blyrian  tribes,  who  were 

is  navigable  naturally  at  high  water  for  245  m.,  supposed  to  have  a  common  origin  with  the 

and  by  means  of  improvements  is  to  be  rendered  Thracians.     The  principal  tribes,  after  whom 

navigable  at  all  seasons.    It  is  deep  and  broad,  the  districts  were  called,  were  the  lapydes,  li- 

in  several  places  expanding  into  oasius  which  burni,  and  Dalmatians.    The  libumi  were  the 

might  flJmost  be  called  lakes.    Peoria,  the  most  first  subdued  by  the  Romans ;   and  after  the 

importantcity  on  its  banks,  is  built  on  the  shore  conquest  of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the  reign  of 

of  one  of  these  basins.    Its  principal  affluents  Augustus,  the  entire  country  became  a  Roman 

are  the  Fox,  Spoon,  Crooked  creek,  the  Macki-  province.     After  that  time  the  Blyriansi  and 

najf,  Sangamon,  and  Vermilion.     Above  the  particnlarly  the  Dalmatians^  fonned  an  impor- 
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tant  part  of  the   Roman  legions,  and  were  which  in  1816  raised  Illyria  to  the  dignity  of  a 

esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  empire.    II-  kingdom.    It  lay  between  lat  44**  48^  and  46^ 

lyris  Gneca,  or  Illyria  proper,  embraced  the  25'!N.,long.  18°  14' and  16^  £.,  and  was  bounded 

greater  part  of  the  modem  Albania.    The  ter-  N.  by  Austria  proper  and  Styria,  £.  by  Croatia, 

ritory  of  this  division  consisted  principally  of  8.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  W.  by  Italy  and  Tjrrol; 

mountain  pastures,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  area,  11,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,300,000.    In 

fertile  valley.    The  various  tribes  of  the  Grecian  1850  a  new  division  of  territory  took  place,  by 

Illyrians  were  generally  poor,  rapacious,  fierce,  which  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  was  abolished.  The 

and  formidable  in  battle ;  in  earlier  times  the  territory  included  in  it  now  forms  the  duchies 

tribe  of  the  AutariatoD  held  the  first  rauk  as  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  the  county  of  Goritz 

warriors.    They  had  the  customs  of  tattooing  and  Gardiska,  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the 

their  bodies  and  of  offering  human  sacrifices,  city  of  Trieste  and  its  vicinity.    The  Illyrian 

and  were  alwavs  ready  to  sell  their  military  language  is  one  of  the  8.  branches  of  the  Slavic 

services  to  the  higliest  bidder,  like  the  modem  familv  of  languages. 

Albanian  Skipetars,  in  whom  probably  their  ILMONI,  Immanttel,  a  Finnish  physician, 
blood  yet  flows.  The  Illyrians  supplied  the  bora  in  Nnmmis,  March  29,  1797,  died  in  IIcV- 
Grecks  with  cattle  and  slaves,  often  in  exchange  singfors,  April  14, 1856.  He  studied  in  Abo  and 
for  salt.  Wax  and  honey  were  probably  also  Stockholm,  became  professor  of  medicine  in 
articles  of  export.  Grecian  exiles  found  their  IIelsingforsinl826,  improved  his  knowledge  by 
way  into  Illyria,  and  Grecian  myths  became  extensive  travel,  and  wrote  many  medical  workL 
localized  here.  The  Illyrians  were  6ul>dued  by  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  Bidrag  tiU 
Philip  of  Maccdon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Nardem  Sjulcdoms  Bittoria  (''  Contributions  to 
Great,  859  B.  C.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Nosological  History  of  the  North,"  8  vols., 
most  of  the  tribes  recovered  tlieir  independence,  Helsiugfors,  1846-'58;  4th  vol.  not  completed), 
but  their  piracies  gave  umbrage  to  the  Romans.  ILOPANGO,  a  lake  in  the  republic  of  San 
The  lioman  amba^adors  who  protested  against  Salvador,  Central  America,  G  m.  S.  £.  from  tlio 
their  depredations  were  murdered  by  the  Illy-  city  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  about  14  ni.  long  by 
rian  queen  Teuta.  The  first  Illyrian  war  was  6  broad,  and  is  clearly  of  volcanic  ori^n.  On 
oommenced  in  230  B.  C,  and  the  queen  was  ob-  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  high,  abmpt  hills, 
Uged  in  229  to  make  peace  by  the  surrender  of  composed  of  scoris  and  volcanic  stones.  It  re- 
part  of  her  dominions.  The  second  war,  com-  ceives  no  tributary  streams,  although  it  has  a 
menced  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  guardian  small  outlet,  flowing  through  a  dark  narrow 
of  the  Illjrian  prince  Piueus,  was  successfully  ravine  into  the  Rio  Jiboa,  near  the  base  of  the 
terminated  by  the  consul  L.  JBmilins  Paulus  in  volcano  of  San  Vicente.  The  surface  of  the 
219.  Pleuratus,  the  successor  of  Pineus,  cul-  water  is  not  less  than  1,200  feet  below  the  level 
tivated  tlio  friendship  of  the  Romans,  but  his  of  the  surrounding  countr}'.  AVhcn  the  surface 
son  Gentius  fonned  an  alliance  with  Perseus,  is  ruffled  by  a  breeze,  it  takes  a  siiifrularly 
king  of  Maeedou.  He  was  conquered  in  the  same  brilliant  pnrrot-{j:reen  C(»h>r,  and  exhales  a  dis- 
year  as  Perseus,  and  Illyria  as  well  iw  Mace-  agreeable  sulphurous  odor.  Taken  up,  however, 
don  now  became  sul»ject  to  Rome  (168  B.  C).  the  woter  is  clear,  but  not  lit  for  use. 
In  the  new  orf^^inization  under  Constantine,  II-  IMAM,  Imaim,  or  Imax,  a  Turkish  relipious 
lyricum  was  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  oflioial,  who  has  the  ordinary  care  of  a  niospie, 
empire,  and  was  dU*i»led  into  Occidentale,  in-  calls  the  people  to  j)rayer,  and  reads  jiravcrs.  He 
eluding  Illyricuni  projKT,  Pannonia,  and  Nori-  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  is  ecelesiastieally 
cum,  and  Orientale,  comprising  Daeia,  Mu'sia,  indei>endent.  The  name  Imam  is  a1>o  the  title 
Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  On  the  fall  of  the  of  the  founders  of  the  4  principal  Mohammc- 
western  empire  (A.  1>.  476)  it  was  attached  to  dan  seets. 

the  eastern  empire.    In  the  6th  century  the  IMKEUDIS,  AxDiife,  a  French  author,  bom 

Slavic  settlers  from  northern  Europe  sei)arated  at  Ambert,  Puy^le-Dnme,  abuul  1810.   He  was 

themselves  from  the  livzantine  government,  and  educate<l  for  the  bar,  and  has  i>fiici:itfd  since  1?^S 

laid  the  foundation  of  tlio  governments  of  Croatia  as  counseller  at  the  court  of  appeal  of  Algiers, 

and  Dalmatia.    At  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century  in  which  capacity  he  conducte<l  in  1S57  the  casi* 

•ome  jH>rtions  of  the   Illyrian   territt)ry  were  of  Capt.  Doineau,  accusetl  of  having  nmrdorod 

taken  by  Venice  and  Hunjrary.    About  a  cen-  an  Arab  chieftain.     He  has  written  Ia:  ihrttitr 

tury  latvi    the  king<lom  of  Kascia  wjis  created,  jour  (Vtui  fuiriiie  (2   ed.,  1K»G),  and  several 

out  of  which  that  of  Itosnia  was  formed  in  the  novels  and  ]>oems;  and  more  recently  he  lias 

14lh  century.     The  country  passing  >ucee>.Mvcly  furnished  stveral  valuaMo  works  on  the  history 

throu;^h  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  IIun;:arians,  of  Auvergne,  as  Jlintoin  thu  tjufrrfu  r(!it;iru*iA 

and  Turks,  tlie  name  of  Illyria  gradually  disap-  en  A  firerfjne  pttnltint  /<>»  A'  Vl'tt  A'  \  'ITitiecU^  y  2d 

peared  until  isoy,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  ed.  enlarged,  1S46).  and  LWunrtjin  hiMoruiue 

organization  of  the  Illvrian  provinces  hv  Napo-  dfpuU  leA  <itiuhH*jmnpi\iu  X  VI 11'  nitcU  ( isol ). 

l«on  1..  coiiipri-in::  a*p"Hation  »>f  l,27r»,(MK>,  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTKiN,  a  di.ctrine 

and  the  territories,  uf  Cam iohi,  Carinthia,  Istria,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which  tta^'hes 

part  <»f  Croatia,  HalMiatia.  Hajrusa,  and  a  mil-  that  the  virgin  Mary   was  in  her  conception 

ilary  di>trict.    After  the  full  i»f  Napoleon  they  exempt  from   all   slain  of   original    sin.       It 

were   reunited  to  the  Austrian  government,  was  not  defined  as  an  article  of  faith  unUl 
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Dec  8,  1S54.  The  fonnal  sUtement  of  the  lam,  in  1570.  prohibited  the  pnblic  disciission 
doctrine  b  fonnd  in  the  constitution  of  Pope  of  the  question,  renewing  also  the  decree  of  his 
Pins  IX^  Ine^abilis  Doul  The  words  of  the  predecessor.  Panl  V.  in  1616  forbade  any  one 
decree  are  as  it>liows :  *'  We  define  the  doctrine  to  affirm  by  any  public  act  whatexer  that  the 
which  holds  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Vii^n  was  cooceived  in  sin,  while  he  also  pro- 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception  to  have  been  hibited  the  open  condemnation  of  this  opinion, 
preserved  free  from  all  stain  of  original  sin,  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622  prohibited  either  the  pub- 
tfae  singular  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  lie  or  private  denial  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
God  and  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  the  tion,  idlowing  no  discussion  whatever  on  the 
Saviour  of  the  human  race,  to  be  a  doctrine  re-  subject  except  to  the  Duminic^s,  to  whom  an 
vealed  bv  God.  and  therefore  to  be  firmly  and  especial  priWIoge  was  reserved.  The  office  and 
constantly  held  by  all  the  faithful.**  This  doc-  mass  of  the  conception  were  however  made 
trine  was  long  a  subjirrt  of  controversy  in  the  binding  upon  them  as  upon  all  Catholics.  In 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  feast  of  the  con-  1661  JJexander  VII.,  in  the  bull  Sollicitudo  Om" 
ception  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  day  in  nivm  EccU^iarvm^  declares  the  opinion  that  the 
the  East,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the  Virgin  was  conceived  without  original  sin  to  be 
precise  date  of  its  introduction  in  the  West :  it  almost  universal  in  the  church.  Therefore  he 
was  probably  daring  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  renews  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  and  com- 
Its  celebration  was  not  universal,  and  the  at-  mands  that  thev  be  observed  in  favor  of  the  feast 
tempt  to  enforce  it  met  with  opposition.  In  the  and  cult  us  of  the  conception.  Moreover,  he  de- 
East  there  seems  to  have  be«n  no  discussion,  prives  ofthe  faculty  ofteaching  or  preaching  any 
and  the  emi>eror  Manuel  Comnenus  enforced  one  who  should  call  into  doubt  or  misinterpret 
its  observance  about  the  year  1150.  A  little  the  favor  shown  to  this  opinion  by  asserting  any 
before  that  time  St.  Bernard  had  violently  re-  thing  against  it,  or  even  by  bringing  forwara 
proved  the  canons  of  Lyons  because  they  estab-  arguments  against  it.  After  that  time  the  con- 
fished  this  festival  without  consulting  the  Roman  gregation  of  rites  repeatedly  intezposed  ita 
see.  He  also  appears  among  the  most  distin-  mandate  in  favor  of  the  ductrine.  The  word 
guisbed  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  The  question  immaculate  was  added  in  the  office  and  maas 
was  then  taken  up  by  the  great  religious  orders,  of  the  conception,  and  its  use  made  binding 
and  wliile  the  Franciscans  arrayed  themselves  upon  all  priests,  even  those  of  the  Dominican 
in  defence  of  the  immacolate  conception,  the  order.  Pius  IX.  in  tlie  early  part  of  his  reign 
Dominicans  became  its  fierce  advers^aries.  St.  sent  letters  to  all  patriarchs  and  bishops,  re- 
Tliomas.  following  the  opinions  of  his  order,  questing  their  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of 
wn>te  against  the  doctrine,  and  his  great  oppo-  defining  the  doctrine ;  620  bishops  and  arch- 
nent  Scotns  was  equally  strennous  in  its  favor,  bishops  gave  their  answers  to  the  nolv  see,  and 
The  Dominicans  continued  their  opposition  for  of  these  only  4  were  oppoK-d  to  the  defini- 
several  centuries.  The  university  of  Paris  in  tion  on  dogmatic  grounds,  and  even  these  gave 
1387  condemned  certain  prcipositions  of  John  testimony  that  their  clergy  and  people  were 
do  Montesano.  a  Dominican,  in  which  the  doc-  united  in  the  belief  of  the  doctrine.  When 
trine  wus  denied,  and  in  1497  passed  a  decree  replies  were  received  from  nearly  the  whole 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any  academic  Catholic  episcopate,  as  many  of  the  bishops  as 
honor  who  did  not  bind  himself  bv  oath  to  de-  possible  were  invited  to  be  present  in  Rome  to 
fend  it.  In  1439  the  council  of  base  I,  which  assist  at  the  solemn  definity>n  of  the  doctrine, 
was  regarded  as  schismatic,  declared  the  *•  be-  This  ceremony  took  place  with  great  pomp  in 
lief  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  presence  of  more 
to  !«  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and  devotion  than  300  arclibishops,  bishops^  and  prelates,  on 
of  the  church,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  right  rea-  the  feast  ofthe  imihacnlute  conception,  Dec.  8, 
son,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  be  held  by  1854.  The  inauguration  by  the  pope  of  the 
all  Catholics.^^  The  council  of  Trent,  in  ita  de-  monument  erected  in  honor  of  tlie  immaculate 
cree  concerning  original  sin,  expressly  declared  conception  took  place  in  Rome  in  Sept.  1857. 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  include  the  immaculate  IMMERM^VNN,  Karl  Lebrecht,  a  German 
Virgin,  and  ordered  the  decrees  of  Sixtns  IV.  poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  April  24^ 
to  be  observe<1.  During  all  the  controversy  the  1796.  died  in  DOsseldorf,  Aug.  25, 1840.  He  in- 
holy  see  interfered  only  occasionally,  but  these  terrupted  his  studies  at  Halle  to  take  part  in  the 
interferences  were  successive  steps  toward  the  campaign  of  1813.  Returning  to  Halle,  he  op- 
formal  definition  of  the  doctrine.  Sixtus  IV.,  in  posed  the  liberal  sentiments  then  manifested  by 
the  apostolic  letter  entitled  Grate  nimu,  pub-  the  German  vouth,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  Cther 
lished  in  1480,  imposes  excommunication  upon  die  Strtitigieiten  der  Studirenden  tu  HaU$ 
any  one  who  should  accuse  of  heresy  either  the  (Leipsic,  1817),  which  was  publicly  burned  by 
advocates  or  the  opponents  of  the  immaculate  the  students  at  the  festival  of  the  Wartbui^. 
conception,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con-  He  soon  after  received  civil  appointments,  and 
demns  all  who  affirm  as  the  truth  the  opinion  in  1827  became  councillor  at  DClsseldorf,  where 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived  in  sin.  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre, 
He  also  granted  indulgence  to  those  who  should  witli  the  design  of  forming  a  model  troop  of  act- 
assist  at  mass  or  office  on  the  feast  of  her  con-  ors  and  of  reforming  the  stage.  Among  his  best 
oeption.    Pios  V.,  in  the  bull  1 14^  Sniper  Spec^  productions  are  the  comedy  Dm  A  uge  der  JAeU^ 
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the  tragedj  Iku  Trauenpiel  in  I^rolj  tho  poem  the  constitation  or  statotes  of  the  United  States, 

Merlin^  and  the  romance  I>U  Epigonen^  an  imi-  or  of  the  several  states.    The  constitution  of 

tation  of  WilKelm  Meuter,    His  collected  works  the  United  States  declares  (art.  i.  sec.  2)  that 

were  published  in  14  vols.  (DOsseldorf;  1884-  the  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole 

*48).    His  ITieaterbriefe  were  edited  by  Gustav  power  of  impeachment,  and  (art  i.  sec.  8)  that 

ta  Puttlitz  and  published  in  Berlin  in  1851. —  the  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 

See  Freiligrath,  Erinnemngen  an  Immermann  impeachments.    By  art  ii.  sec.  4,  the  persons 

(Stuttgart,  1842).  made  liable  to  impeachment  are  the  president, 

IMOLA,  Innocenzio  da,  a  Bolognese  painter,  the  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
born  at  Imola  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  15th  United  States.  The  offonoes  for  which  a  guilty 
century,  died  about  1550.  He  was  a  pupil  of  person  may  be  impeached  are  (art  ii.  sec  4) 
Francia,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Bologna,  in  the  ^^  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
academy  of  which  city  liis  great  ptdnting  of  the  misdemeanors."  Art  iii.  sec.  8,  declares  that 
archangel  Michael  subduing  Satan,  whicli  was  **  Treason  against  tho  United  States  shall  con- 
formcrly  in  the  church  of  San  Michcle  in  Bosco,  sist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
is  now  preserved.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  hering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
he  imitated  Raphael,  and  some  of  his  works  comfort"  This  would  seem  to  be  a  precise  def- 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  Raphael.  inition  of  treason  ;  but  the  house  and  senate 

IMPALEMENT,  a  barbarous  moae  of  execu-  would  still  be  free  to  determine  what  is  meant 
tion  by  tlirusting  a  stoke  through  the  victim^s  by  "  bribery,"  and  what  offences  come  within 
body  and  leaving  him  to  perish.  It  was  known  the  words,  ^^  other  high  crimes  and  misdemca- 
to  the  Romans,  but  not  much  practised  by  them,  nors."  They  would  probably  be  guided,  but 
The  Turks,  Persians,  and  other  orientals  employ  not  governed,  by  the  rules  of  tlie  common  law 
it  with  frequency  for  the  punishment  of  great  and  the  practice  of  ])arliament. — ^The  method 
criminals,  especially  for  the  assassins  of  rulers  of  procedure,  both  in  tho  United  States  and  in 
and  for  blaspnemers.  It  is  not  unusual  for  per-  a  state,  is  substantially  as  follows.  A  resolution 
sons  impaled  to  linger  for  several  days  suffer-  is  offered  by  some  member  of  the  house,  charg- 
ing intensely,  especially  from  thirst  It  is  com-  ing  the  party  to  be  impeached  with  his  sup- 
monly  asserted  that  a  draught  of  water  given  to  pc^ed  oflronce,  and  either  demanding  at  once  his 
a  person  in  this  condition  will  cause  immediate  impeachment,  or,  what  is  more  common,  pro- 
death.  Tiding  for  a  committee  of  inquiry.    If  the  reso- 

IMPEACHMENT  (Fr.  emp^hement^  hin-  lution  is  passed  by  the  house,  and  if  a  commit- 
drance,  obstruction),  the  accusation  and  prose-  tee  of  inquiry  be  ordered  wlio  report  adversely 
cution,  in  a  legislative  b<Hly,  of  a  person  for  to  the  accused,  and  iu  favor  of  an  imi>eachment, 
treason  or  other  high  crimes.  By  the  law  of  and  their  report  is  adopted,  a  committee  (the 
England,  any  member  of  tho  house  of  commons  same  or  another)  is  instructed  to  impeach  tho 
may  impeach  any  other  member  of  the  house,  accnsed  before  the  senate,  and  demand  that 
or  any  lord  of  parliament,  or  indeed  any  other  that  body  make  due  provision  for  the  trial,  and 
officer  of  the  realm.  Upon  snch  impeachment  inform  the  senate  that  articles  of  impeachment 
bein;^  made,  tho  house  of  commons,  if  tlioy  see  will  be  prepared  by  the  house  and  exhibited 
fit,  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  before  the  before  the  senate.  Tho  same  or  another  corn- 
house  of  lords,  and  ap])oint  managers  to  sustain  mittee  is  intrusted  to  preparo  articles  of  im- 
the  charge  and  conduct  the  trial ;  and  upon  tho  peachment,  which,  being  reported  to  the  house, 
trial,  thesame  rules  of  evidence,  in  general,  are  in  and  approved  by  them,  are  transmitted  to  Uie 
force  OS  in  trials  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  senate,  by  a  committee  who  are  apptnnted  to 
This  is  a  very  solenm  procedure,  being  no  less  conduct  the  trial  on  the  part  of  tlie  lionso,  and 
than  a  prosecution  before  tilt)  supreme  court  of  who  are  usually  styled  the  managers  of  tho  im- 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  whole  realm,  by  the  peachment.  Due  process  summoning  the  ac- 
grand  inquest  thereof.  It  has  been  most  fre-  cused  then  issues  from  the  senate,  and  is  served 
quently  used  against  the  king*s  ministers ;  and  by  their  sergoant-at-arms  ;  and  on  the  day 
in  order  to  take  the  trial  from  t!ie  power  of  the  therein  appointed,  the  senate  resolves  itself  into 
king,  it  is  provided  by  law  that  the  impeach-  a  court  of  impeachment,  all  the  senators  being 
ment  is  not  abated  either  by  the  prorogation  or  sworn  to  do  justice  according  to  the  constitution 
dissolution  of  parliament.  The  latest  and  best  and  tho  laws.  Tho  person  thus  impeached  is 
known  cases  are  those  of  Warren  Hastings  (1788)  then  calle<l  ui)on  to  appear  and  answer.  If  ho 
and  of  Lord  Melville  (1805).  In  the  United  makes  default,  the  senate  procewls  rr />arte.  If 
States,  impeachment  is  a  written  charge  and  ac-  ho  appears  and  denies  the  charts,  and  puts 
cnsation  by  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  himself  on  trial  (and  lie  may  appear  by  attor- 
United  States,  made  to  the  senate  of  the  United  ney ),  an  issne  is  formed,  and  a  time  is  appointed 
States,  against  some  i)ers<m  who  is  im  officer  for  tlie  trial,  which  thereafter  proceeds  accord- 
thereof  :  or,  in  a  state,  it  is  such  an  accusation  ing  to  law  and  usage,  and  much  in  tho  same 
of  an  officer,  by  the  representatives  of  the  state,  way  &s  in  common  judicial  trials.  If  any 
before  the  senate.  The  prooee<lings,  rules,  and  questions  arise  among  the  senators,  who  now 
practice  in  cases  of  inii>eachment  in  this  country  act  as  judges,  they  are  considered  with  cK^sod 
are  borrowed  from  the  commcm  law  of  Eng-  doors,  and  are  decided  by  Ye:is  and  nays,  and 
land,  excepting  no  far  as  they  are  affected  by  only  the  decision  is  made  public.    Art  i.  soo.  2, 
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of  the  oonstitation  of  the  United  States,  providet  der  a  single  sfsiem  of  laws,  and  formed  politi- 

that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  callj  a  well  ordered  nation,  yet  its  people 

ooncarrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members.  were  not  of  a  single  stock,  hot  an  aggregation 

IMPRO VISATORE,  fem.  Impboyisatricx  (It  of  distinct  families,  with  strongly  marked  pbya- 
improwitaUyre  and  impravtitatrice),  a  compo-  ical  differences.  They  once  existed  as  separate 
ser  of  extempore  rhymes.  Probably  most  lyrio  tribes  or  nations,  hot  had  been  reduced  to 
effusions,  in  the  infancy  of  poetry,  were  impro-  the  relations  in  which  they  wore  found  at  the 
vised  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  other  time  of  the  conquest  by  an  astute  system  of 
musical  instrument.  The  troubadours,  like  the  policy,  which,  in  its  scope  and  power,  is  hardly 
British  bards,  sometimes  wove  their  lays  on  the  paralleled  by  any  other  known  to  history.  Mod- 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  they  brought  em  research  has  grouped  these  various  familiea 
the  art  into  Italy,  where  the  easy  rhythm  of  the  under  8  grand  divisions,  >iz. :  the  Aymarei^ 
language  caused  it  to  be  much  cultivated.  We  Chinchas,  and  Huancas,  of  which  the  Aymares 
find,  however,  little  or  no  record  of  improvisa-  were  the  dominant  stock.  They  occupied  the 
tori,  specially  ranking  as  such,  until  about  the  heights  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  cleviUed  12,000 
commencement  of  the  16th  century.  From  that  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seem  to  have  made  tlie 
date  to  the  present  the  succession  has  been  unin-  first  and  most  decided  advances  in  the  arts  and 
terrupted.  The  most  noted  Italian  poets  of  this  institutions  of  civiUxation.  The  Chinchas  oo- 
olass  are  Serafino  d^Aquila,  who  died  in  1500 ;  cupied  the  region  lying  between  the  Cordilleras 
Bernardo  Accoti,  better  known  as  *'  the  only**  and  the  Pacific ;  and  the  Huancas,  who  in  re- 
Aretino ;  Cristoforo  the  Florentine,  sumamed  spect  of  numbers  exceeded  either  of  the  other 
the  altistimo ;  Andrea  Marone  and  Quemo,  who  races,  were  spread  over  the  region  lying  be- 
madel^tin  verses  for  Leo  X.;  Nicolo  Leoniceno,  tween  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes,  between 
GiammarioFilelso,PamfiloSaf5,IppolitodiFer-  the  Chinchas  and  Aymares.  They  were  the 
rara ;  Battista  Strozzi,  Pero,  Nicolo  Franciotti,  first  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  latter ; 
Cesare  da  Fano ;  Cristoforo  Sordl,  Aurelio  and  and  the  history  of  Peru  is  the  history  of  the 
Kaffaello  Brandolini,  all  three  blind ;  Silvio  An-  Ajrmarcs — ^the  conquerors,  rulers,  and  civiUzera 
toniano,  il  poetino  ;  Perfetti  di  Sienna,  who  was  of  the  other  stocks ;  and  of  tliis  race  the  family 
crovmed  with  laurel ;  Metastasio  when  a  boy ;  of  the  incas  was  the  head  and  directing  intdli- 
and  in  the  present  century  Francesco  Gianni,  gence.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ay- 
who  was  improvisatore  to  Napoleon  I.,  Pistruc-  mares,  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  bro- 
cl,  the  duke  di  MoUo,  the  abbe  Serio,  lUddinotti  ken  up  into  independent  and  warring  tribes, 
Sestini,  Tommaso  Sgricci  (who  received  from  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism.  From 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  2,000  francs  for  his  this  condition  they  were  rescued  by  their  tute- 
improvisatiuns  on  Mary  Stuart,  and  a  pension  lary  divinity  the  sun,  who  sent  down  his  own 
of  2,400  francs),  Luigi  Ciccioni,  Bindocci,  and  children  to  reform  and  instruct  them.  Theae 
many  others.  Among  Italian  women  distin-  were  MancoCapao  and  his  sister  and  wife  Kama 
guislied  in  the  art  were  Cecilia  Micheli,  Gio-  Ocllo  Iluaco,  who  made  their  appearance  on  an 
vonna  di  Santi,  Barbara  of  Coreggio,  Teresa  island  in  Lake  Titicaca,  whence,  under  divine 
Bandinelli  of  Lucca,  and  especially  Corilla  or  instruction,  they  journeyed  northward  to  the 
Maddalena  Moralli  Fernandez,  who  died  in  spot  where  the  city  of  Cuzco,  which  afterward 
1800,  and  Bosa  Taddei,  bom  in  1801.  Pradel  became  the  capital  of  the  incas,  now  stands, 
in  France,  who  died  in  1857,  was  a  remarkable  Here  they  collected  together  the  neighboring 
improvisatore.  savage  hordes,  and  while  Monco  Capao  instruot- 

INACHUS,  a  mythical  king,  represented  as  ed  the  men  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  in- 
the  first  ruler  and  priest  of  Argos,  which,  as  spired  them  with  ideas  of  social  and  civil  organ- 
well  as  the  river  Inachus,  was  often  called  after  ization.  Mama  OcUo  taught  tlie  women  to  sphi 
him.  When  Neptune  and  Juno  contended  for  and  weave,  and  inculcated  modesty,  grace,  and 
the  possession  of  that  country,  he  decided  in  fii-  the  domestic  virtues.  From  this  celestial  pair  the 
vor  of  tlie  latter,  and  thus  incurred  the  anger  incas  claimed  their  descent,  in  virtue  of^  whidi 
of  Neptune,  who  caused  a  dearth  of  water  in  they  were  the  high  priests  of  religion  and  the 
his  dominions.  heads  of  the  state.    In  this  tradition  we  trace 

INCA,  a  Peruvian^  or  rather  Quichua  Utle,  only  another  version  of  the  story  of  their  civfl- 

signifying  chicf^  applied  to  the  imperial  head  ization  common  to  all  primitive  nations,  and 

of  the  Peruvian  empire,  and  also  the  governing  that  imposture  of  a  celestial  relationship  where- 

caste  or  race  from  which  he  sprung,  and  which  by  designing  rulers  and  cunning  priests  have 

had  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  nif^est  sacerdotal  sought  to  secure  their  ascendency  among  men. 

and  civil  dignities  of  the  empire.    To  under-  Manco  Capao  is  the  almost  exact  counterpart 

stand  the  powers  and  position  of  the  incas^  it  of  the  Chinese  Fohi,  the  Hindoo  Buddha,  the 

should  be  premised  that,  although  the  Peruvian  terrestrial  Osiris  of  Egypt,  the  Quetzalcoatl  of 

empire,  which  extended  from  the  equator  S.  Mexico,  and  Yotan  of  Central  America.    At 

over  37  degrees  of  latitude,  and  embraced  not  first  the  rule  of  Manco  Capao  was  limited  to  a 

only  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  but  indud-  few  leagues  around  Cuzco,  but  by  alliance  and 

ed  that  stupendous  mountain  chain,  and  spread  conquest  it  was  gradually  extended,  until  under 

down  its  eastern  declivities  to  the  broad  allu-  Huayna  Capao  it  spread  over  nearly  30  d^ereea 

Tiona  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  was  nn-  of  latitude,  and  reached  ibom  the  Paoifio  to 
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the  pampas  of  Tacomaii,  and  to  the  ITcajali  their  initiatioD  they  were  presented  to  the  inca, 
and  Mara&on,  and  embraced  10,000,000  in-  who  bored  their  ears  and  inserted  in  them  gold- 
habitants.  Ajude,  however,  from  all  tradi-  en  rings,  which  were  increased  in  size  as  thej 
tiona,  there  are  monumental  evidences  that^  an-  advanced  in  rank,  until  the  distention  of  the 
terior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Peruvian  em-  cartilage  became  a  positive  deformity ;  whence 
pire,  there  existed  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  orejonen^  *^  big- 
Lake  Titicaca  a  people  of  relatively  high  civili-  ears,"  to  those  thus  decorated.  I  ntil  liis  in- 
zation,  Uie  story  of  whose  migration  to  the  vestiture  with  the  honors  of  the  huaraeu  the 
northward  is  prubably  preserved,  in  a  figurative  heir  of  the  throne  was  in  nowise  distinguished 
form,  in  Uiat  of  Manco  Capac  and  his  sister;  from  his  comrades;  but  then  he  was  further  in- 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  people,  vested  with  a  peculiar  head  dress,  and  after- 
ia  their  new  relationships,  and  in  virtue  of  ward  recognized  everywhere  as  the  future  sot* 
their  intelligence,  arrogated  to  themselves  a  ereign  of  the  empire. — ^Nothing  could  be  more 
superiority  over  the  tribes  which  they  brought  complete  than  the  civil  organization  of  the  in- 
onder  their  control,  and  founded  an  exclusive  cas.  The  imperial  city  of  Guzco  was  made  a 
and  aristocratic  caste,  the  inca  race.  We  have  microcosm  of  the  empire.  In  common  with 
no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  appearance  the  country  at  large,  it  was  divided  into  4  quar- 
of  the  first  inca ;  for  notwithstanding  their  ad-  ters,  K.,  8.,  E.,  and  W.  Its  inhabitants  were 
▼ance  in  other  respects,  the  Peruvians  never  drawn  from  each  of  tliese  divisions,  and  required 
developed  the  art  of  writing.  This  period  has  to  take  up  their  abode  in  corresix>nding  quarters 
nevertheless  been  placed  by  careful  students  of  the  city.  Each  of  the  4  grand  divistions  of 
about  4  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  the  empire  was  under  the  government  of  a  vice- 
Spaniards,  or  in  1021 ;  but  other  less  critical  roy,  and  its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  groups 
writers  have  not  hesitated  to  place  the  advent  of  10,000  souls,  each  with  its  native  chief  and 
61  Manco  Capac  within  600  years  of  the  re-  inca  governor.  These  groups  were  still  further 
oeived  era  of  the  flood. — ^The  authority  of  the  subdivided  into  thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens, 
ruling  inca  was  absolute ;  his  will  was  the  su-  with  their  appropriate  oflicers,  who  were  held 
preme  law ;  he  had  no  council  of  state,  no  min-  in  strict  accountability  to  the  officers  next  in 
liters,  nor  did  he  admit  any  institution  limiting  rank  above  them.  The  right  of  every  individ- 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and  although  he  some-  ual  to  a  portion  of  the  earth,  sufficient  to  sup- 
times  consulted  with  his  aged  and  more  expe-  port  life,  was  as  clearly  recognized  as  his  ri^t 
rienced  subjects,  it  was  from  considerations  of  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  All  lands  capa- 
lUility,  and  not  in  conformity  with  any  organic  ble  of  being  cultivated  were  divided  into  8 
law  of  the  empire.  Considered  as  the  son  of  parts;  one  was  devoted  to  the  sun,  or  the  sup- 
ihe  sun,  and  aescendant  in  a  right  line  from  port  of  religion;  another  to  the  inca;  and  the 
Manco  Capac,  he  was  also  the  high  priest  and  third  to  the  |>eoplo  at  lar^c.  Each  Peruvian 
oracle  of  religion.  Uniting  the  legislative  and  received  a  portion  of  land  caUe<l  a  topu,  which 
executive  power,  chief  captain  in  war,  absolute  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  maize  nece^nsary 
Boverei^  in  peace,  and  the  venerated  i>ontilf  for  the  support  of  a  man  nnd  his  \s'ilo  without 
of  religion,  he  realized  in  himsolf  the  union  of  children.  On  the  birth  of  a  son,  ho  received 
pope  and  emperor.  Clothed  with  such  dignity,  another  topu,  and  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
ne  received  the  blindest  obedience  from  his  half  a  topu.  On  the  doiith  of  an  individual 
subjects ;  his  fierson  was  sacred ;  his  body  after  his  land  reverted  to  the  state  fi>r  roallotment. 
death  was  regarded  with  pious  veneration,  and  Children  were  obliged  to  follow  the  professions 
was  the  object  of  divine  honors.  The  highest  of  their  fathers,  and  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
oflScers  of  tlie  land  could  not  appear  shod  in  his  ceive  an  education  superior  to  thoir  {>oi$itions  in 
presence,  and,  when  they  had  their  audiences,  life.  No  one  could  cliange  his  residence  with- 
were  obliged  to  come  bearing  a  load  on  their  out  i>ennijision  of  his  su{>erior. — The  inca  code 
shoulders  as  a  sign  of  submission.  The  people  was  simple  and  its  penalties  were  severe.  *'Tell 
themselves  were  not  allowed  even  to  approach  no  lies,"  "Do  not  kill,*'  were  the  concise  terms 
the  street  in  which  the  royal  palace  was  situat-  in  which  the  laws  were  ])roniuI^ated.  Idie- 
ed,  except  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered  heads,  ness  was  severely  punished,  and  homicides  and 
The  inca  possessed  an  unlimited  numl)er  of  con-  robl»ers  were  put  to  deatli.  Hut  the  sc*vcret*t 
cnbines,  in  some  instances  exceeding  7<X),  but  penalties  were  intlicted  upon  those  who  sinned 
he  hod  only  one  legitimate  wife  called  coyn^  against  religion  or  the  sacrcil  majesty  of  the 
whose  eldest  son  was  heir  to  the  throne.     Hv  a  inca.      Thev  were  not  onlv  burned  or  buried 

•  V  • 

singula.*  rule,  the  coya  was  required  to  be  the  alive  with  their  families  and  friiMuls,  Imt  their 

sister  of  the  inca.    This  incest,  by  the  concen-  houses  were  levelled,  the  trees  on  their  lands 

tration  of  blood  in  a  single  line,  gave  to  the  im-  cut  down,  and  the  lands  thenisi4vcs  made  deso- 

perial  family  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  which  late.    The  jtenalties  visited  on  provinces  which 

contributed  still  further  to  impress  the  people  rebelled  against  the  inca  were  scanvly  less  ter- 

with  the  idea  of  its  distinct  and  su{)ematural  rible,  involving  the  slaughter  of  all  its  n^sles, 

origin.     The  youths  of  royal  blood  were  care-  old  and  young. — Hut  it  was  ]>erha]w  in  their 

ftilly  educated  by  the  amauttM  or  wise  men,  and  system  of  conquest  that  the  incas  i-xhihiti-Hl  their 

preparetl  for  the  huaraeu^  an  order  analogous  to  greatest  wisilom  and  profoundest  policy.    Tlicir 

that  of  knighthood  in  the  middle  ages.    After  nnt  effort  after  reducing  a  nation  or  province 
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was  to  monld  its  people  into  tbeir  own  mtem,  any  of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is 
and  infose  among  them  their  own  spirit.  In  prohibited  by  Taw.  It  rests  with  positive  law 
doing  this  they  were  careful  to  give  no  mde  to  determine  these  degrees ;  for  although  mar- 
shock  to  their  prejudices.  The  idols  of  the  con-  riages  between  those  nearly  related  are  clearly 
qnered  people  were  brooght,  with  every  demon-  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  it  is  difficult 
stration  of  respect,  to  Cozco.  Tliitlier  also  were  to  fix  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  so. 
summoned  the  conquered  chiefe  with  their  fam-  With  rare  exceptions,  all  civilized  communities 
ilies,  where  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  have  agreed  in  regarding  marriage  between 
distinction  and  kindness;  and  after  homing  those  lineally  related  as  unnatural  and  offen- 
sufficientl^  imbued  with  the  institutions  of  the  sive ;  but  beyond  this  point  rules  and  opinions 
inoa  and  impressed  with  his  power,  they  were  have  been  various.  Of  the  writers  who  have 
often  reinstated  at  the  head  of  their  people  as  argued  this  question,  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  work 
officers  of  the  empire.  The  language  of  the  upon  the  Roman  law  is  perhaps  most  elaborate 
empire  was  taught  to  the  children  of  all  these  and  ingenious.  He  hokls  that  it  is  not  with  the 
vassals,  and  made  to  supplant  that  of  their  case  of  lineal  relationship  alone  that  the  law  of 
fathers.  To  secure  the  new  acquisitions  from  nature  is  concerned;  that,  in  proportion  as  other 
rebellion,  large  colonies  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  relatives  approach  in  nearness  to  the  patem^ 
individuals,  from  tried  and  faithful  provinces,  or  fraternal  relation,  marriages  between  them 
were  settled  in  the  subjugated  territory,  in  place  are  to  be  more  or  less  severely  denounced  ; 
of  an  equal  number  removed  to  make  place  for  and  finally,  that  the  first  point  at  which  inter- 
them  to  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  to  re-  marriage  between  kindred  is  consistent  with 
concile  these  colonists  to  their  new  conditions,  propriety  is  that  fixed  by  the  civil  law,  to  wit, 
they  were  invested  with  many  privileges,  and  the  fourth  degree,  according  to  the  computation 
treated  with  marked  partiality.  Thus  by  a  com-  of  that  system.  By  this  rule  the  Roman  law 
plex  system  of  liberality  and  severity,  persuasion  permitted  the  marriage  of  the  children  of  broth- 
and  force,  the  inca  empire  was  not  only  extend-  ers  and  sisters  ^Inst.  i.  10)  ;  so  did  the  I..e- 
ed,  but  the  conquered  nations  effectually  amal-  vitical  law  (Levit.  xviii.  6-20 ;  Numb,  xxxvi. 

gimated  and  moulded  into  a  compact  whole. —  10,11);  and  so  did  the  church  of  Rome  until  the 

ut  while  the  civil  and  social  systems  developed  time  of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  when  a  new  mode 

by  the  incas  were  well  adapted  to  physical  of  computation  was  devised,  by  which  second 

amelioration  of  the  people,  they  were  not  suited  and  third  cousins  wore  brought  within  the  pro- 

to  their  intellectual  development.    Kot  content  hibited  degrees.     The  rule  of  the  Roman  law 

with  concentrating  in  themselves  the  functions  is  generally  observed  also  in  the  positive  law 

of  government  and  religion,   the  inca  stock  systems  of  modem  states.    In  England  and  the 

monopolized  also  the  advantages  of  instruction  United  States  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  cer- 

and  oh  that  there  was  of  science.    The  people  tainly  lawful,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  practice, 

were  taught  to  regard  them  with  reverence  as  But  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sub- 

the  sons  of  heaven,  the  sources  of  power,  and  ject  of  late,  and  powerful  arguments,  resting 

the  fountains  of  intelligence.    Destitute  how-  upon  unquestionable  and  significant  facts,  have 

ever  of  a  written  language,  the  incas  themselves  been  urged  against  the  expediency,  to  say  no 

were  unable  to  perpetuate  ideas  and  accumu-  more,  of  marriages  between  blood  relations, 

late  knowledge.      Their  wisdom  was  chiefly  It  seems  to  be  established  as  a  general,  if  not 

political  and  practical.     Territorial  extension  universal  rule,  that  such  relation  between  pa^ 

being  their  leading  object,  military  science  re-  rents,  especially  if  it  be  as  near  as  that  of  first 

ceived  their  closest  attention.    But  none  were  cousins,  may  entail  upon  the  offspring  mischiev- 

highly  educated,  even  in  this  department,  except  ous  consequences,  bodily  or  mental,  or  both; 

the  young  men  of  the  privileged  race.    When  and  the  ill  effect  of  what  is  called  "  breeding 

the  reigning  inca  died,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  was  in^^  among  animals  seems  to  lead  to  the  concln- 

**  called  home  to  the  mansion  of  his  father,  the  sion  that  this  is  a  universal  law. 

sun,"  his  body  was  embalmed  and  invested  with  INCHBALD,  Euzabkth,  an  English  actress, 

royal  robes,  seated  in  a  chair  of  gold,  in  the  dramatist,  and  novelist,  bom  at  Btandingfield. 

great  temple  of  the  sun  in  Cuzco.     His  obse-  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  in  1758,  died 

quieswere  performed  with  the  greatest  pomp,  in  Kensington,  Aug.  1,  1821.     She  was  the 

and  a  large  number  of  his  attendants  and  con-  daugliter  of  a  farmer  named  Simpson,  who  died 

cubines,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  hun-  when  she  was  in  her  16th  year.    She  then  went 

dreds,  were  made  to  die  with  him,  in  order  to  to  London  and  sought  an  engagement  at  the 

bear  him  company  in  his  new  state  of  existence,  theatres,  but  without  success.    She  finally  ob- 

— Altogether,  it  may  be  said,  the  incas  originat-  tained  a  place  at  a  county  theatre,  and  soon 

ed  civil  and  social  institutions  of  much  perfeo-  after  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  comedian,  much 

tion,  possessing,  in  the  language  of  Prescott^  her  senior  in  age.    On  the  stage  her  beauty  and 

**  an  indefinite  power  of  expansion,  and  suited  to  abilities  commanded  success.    After  some  years 

the  most  flourishing  condition  of  Uie  empire,  as  of  unintermpted  happiness,  her  husband  died, 

well  as  to  its  infant  fortunes.**  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1789,  she  retired  from 

INCENSE.    See  Frankincknsb.  the  boards  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.    In 

INCEST,  carnal  commerce  between  a  man  this  new  pursuit  she  was  equally  successful 

and  woman  who  are  related  to  eadi  other  in  She  wrote  in  all  19  plays,  for  which  she  re- 
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oeived  Tarioas  sains  from  £100  to  £700  each,  stuff  and  depriyes  it  of  elasticity  and  tenacity. 
She  also  edited  the  ^^  British  Theatre, ^^  a  collec-  Phosphate  of  ammonia,  obtained  bj  saturaUng 
tion  of  plays  (47  vols.,  London,  180S-U5).  A  the  biphosphate  of  lime  with  liquid  ammonia,  ia 
few  of  her  own  pieces,  as  the  *^  Weddinp^  Day*'  highly  recommended  on  many  accounts,  bot  it 
and  *^  Wives  as  They  Are,*' still  hold  their  place  is  liable  to  decompose  under  the  iron  of  the 
on  tlie  English  stage,  ller  novels,  *^  A  Simple  laundress,  impeding  the  operation  of  ironing; 
Story-*  and  "  Nature  and  Art,**  once  enjoyed  and  it  is  also  an  expensive  salt  in  the  quantities 
even  a  higher  popularity  than  her  dramatic  required.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  advantage- 
writings,  and  are  still  admired.  She  died  pos-  ously  substituted  for  it  on  the  score  of  cost, 
sesscd  of  £0,000,  which  she  bequeathed  chiefly  being  worth  only  about  ^  as  much,  but  this  also 
to  Roman  Catholic  charities.  She  wrote  on  is  liable  to  decompose  by  ironing ;  and  both  are 
autobiography  which  she  caused  to  be  destroy-  dissolved  out  in  washing.  In  consequence  of 
ed.  The  ^'  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  *'  (2  vols,  the  numerous  accidents  reported  in  the  London 
8vo.,  London,  1833)  was  compiled  from  her  jour-  ^pers  from  light  dresses  and  curtains  taking 
nal,  covering  a  period  of  60  years.  hre,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Professor 
INCLEDON,  Bbxjamin  Charles,  an  English  Graham,  master  of  the  mint,  by  desire  of  her 
singer,  bom  at  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  in  1764.  majesty,  in  1859,  to  investigate  the  most  efficient 
died  in  Worcester,  Feb.  11,  1820.  Ue  acquired  methods  of  guarding  against  these  disasters, 
his  earliest  musical  education  in  the  chuir  of  Messrs.  Vcrsmann  and  Oppenlieini  undertook 
Exeter  cathedral,  and  subsequently,  while  serv-  this  charge,  and  in  the  laboratory,  the  laundry, 
ing  in  the  navy,  by  his  vocal  abilities  attracted  and  various  muslin  manufactories,  the  effects 
the  notice  of  Lord  llervey  and  other  officers,  of  more  than  40  different  salts  were  tested  by 
who  persuaded  him  to  go  upon  tlie  stage.  He  them.  In  the  experiments  with  sulphate  of 
attracted  little  attention  at  first;  but  having  ammonia  whole  pieces  of  muslin  (8  to  16  yards 
been  instructed  by  Kauzzini  at  Bath,  ho  made  long)  were  dipped  into  a  solution  containing  10 
his  debut  in  London  in  1790  in  the  *^  Poor  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  and  dried  in  the  hydro- 
Gentleman,**  with  great  success,  and  for  25  extractor.  The  preparation  had  no  effect  u|)on 
years  remained  unrivalled  as  a  ballad  singer,  the  colors,  except  to  render  madder  purple  pale; 
His  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  and  the  manly  grace  and  the  results  with  these  and  with  several  dress- 
witii  which  he  rendered  ^'  BIuck-Eyed  Susan,*'  es  treated  with  the  same  salt  were  very  satisfac- 
^^Wapping  Old  Stairs,**  *' The  Storm,**  and  other  tory.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  gave  a  chalky 
old  English  songs,  has  never  been  surpassed,  finish,  but  witli  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  the 
Uis  favorite  part  upon  the  stage  was  ''  Mac-  finish  was  transparent.  Other  pieces  preftored 
heath/^  which,  it  was  said,  he  would  have  risen  with  the  latter  salt  were  shown  iu  the  exhibi- 
from  his  bed  at  midnight  to  perform.  In  1817  tion  of  inventions  of  the  society  of  arts,  which 
he  made  a  musical  tour  in  tlie  United  States,  after  a  period  of  0  montlis  were  unaffected  in 
but  his  voice  was  beginning  to  yield  to  age  and  color  or  texture.  On  account  of  the  small  pro- 
an  irregular  course  of  living,  and  the  enterprise  portion  of  this  salt  required,  the  objoctiunable 
was  not  very  successful.  effect  of  the  hot  iron  is  not  so  serious ;  it  con- 
IXCLINEI)  PLANE.  See  MKCirANics.  not,  however,  bo  entirely  avoidcHl.  At  the 
INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH,  a  fabric  woven  Kirkton  bleach  works,  Neilston,  huljihate  of 
with  threads  of  oshestus,  and  described  in  the  ammonia  has  been  applied  upon  a  largo  scale 
article  on  that  substance.  Cloth  of  ordinary  for  ren<Iering  muslins  non-intlannnal>le,  and 
materials  is  rendered  partially  incombustible  by  pieces  of  the  finest  ({uality  are  not  injured  by 
the  application  of  certain  saline  solutions,  as  of  it.  The  salt  finally  selected  as  the  most  efficient 
alum,  l)orax,  phosphate  of  soda,  d*c.,  in  com-  in  every  respect,  and  the  one  ni»w  in  constant 
buiation  with  starch.  These  cannot  prevent  use  in  her  nnyesty's  laundry,  is  the  tnngstute 
the  decoin{M)sitioii  of  the  material  by  heat,  but  of  sckIo.  Without  injuring  tlie  stn-ngth  or  ap- 
tlieir  action  is  to  check  the  rapid  spreading  (»f  pearance  of  tlio  fabric,  it  allows  the  hot  iron 
flame  and  limit  its  effect  to  the  point  of  the  to  pass  smoothly  over  the  surface  of  the  pre- 
fabric  which  it  touches.  They  are  therefore  pared  material,  and  affords  a  perfoit  guaranty 
called  anti-tlaniniable  salts.  The  metho<l  of  against  the  effects  of  fiaine,  and  is  nioruovor  not 
applying  them  is  to  soak  the  fabrics  in  their  easily  removed  by  washing.  The  1k>i  nuthod 
solutions.  Curtains  of  theatres  and  of  beds  of  using  it  is  to  dilute  a  concentrated  neutral 
may  thus  be  protected,  and  paper  hangings  solution  of  tungstate  of  mhIu  with  water,  till  it 
and  Mrenery  by  using  a  strong  size  instead  of  Ls  reduced  to  2^^  TwaddiU,  an<l  then  add  3  per 
starch.  The  weight  and  stitfness  imparted  by  cent,  of  phosphate  (»f  sodii.  the  itrect  of  which 
the  application  render  it  objectionable  for  cloth-  is  to  keep  the  suit  from  deconi|HiMng  and  fonn- 
ing.  MM.  1  Ki'l)ereiner  and  (Eisner,  in  the  7i^^-  ing  a  bitungstate,  which  tendn  to  si.>parate  by 
pertoirfi  de  chitnie^  remark  that  fine  and  light  crystallizing.  The  increa>e  of  weight  in  muslin, 
tissues  ciuinot  be  treated  by  the  some  agents  not  starched,  pre]mred  with  a  solution  of  10  jht 
cmplovitl  tor  w<M»d  and  cojirso  stutts.  Borax  cent,  of  tungstate  of  soilo,  i>  found  to  U-  27  j»er 
renders  lino  textile  fabrics  stiff;  it  causes  dust,  cent.:  and  with  one  of  7  per  cent,  of  ^ul])hate 
and  will  swell  out  under  the  smiMithing  iron,  of  auinionia,  about  18  per  cent.  The  rept>rt  of 
and  moreover  weakens  the  fibres;  alum  also  pro-  Messrs.  Versinann  and  Op|K.'nheim  was  rea«l  be- 
ductsA  the  same  effects.    Soluble  glasa  stiffens  the  fore  the  British  association  at  Aberdeen,  Sept. 
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15, 1859.  See  '*  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,*'  were  fi-eed  from  nil  ciyil  disabilities.   (See  Coix- 

'Dec.  80, 1859.  OBEOATiONALifiM,  Yol.  ▼.  pp.  609~'10.) 

INCUBATION.    See  B1BD6,  vol.  ill  p.  281.  INDEX     LIBRORUM    PROHIBITORUM 

INCUNABULA  (Lat.,oradle),  in  bibliogn^hy,  (LatXh  catalogue  of  the  books  wLioh  Ro* 

books  printed  prior  to  about  1500  (according  to  man  Catholic  discipline  forbids  its  followers  to 

Panzer,  prior  to  1586),  of  which  there  are  esti-  read,  as  prejudicial  to  £uth  and  good  morals, 

mated  to  be  about  15,000.    The  fullest  account  It  is  prepared  by  a  congregation  of  cardinals 

of  them  is  found  inLudwigHain's.S^ptfr(ortt<m  and  tneologians   at  Rome   designed  for  this 

Bihliographtcum^  in  quo  Libri  Omnet  ab  Arte  special  purpose.    Such  prohibitions  appear  in 

Typograpkiea  iwoenta  u$que  ad  Annum  MD,  the  eanj  history  of  the  church,  the  council  of 

T^if  exprem  Ordine  Alphabetieo  reeementur  Carthage  (400)  having  forbidden  the  reading 

(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1826-^38).  of  pagan  authors.    In  1546  the  university  of 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  N.  co.  of  Arkansas,  Lonvain  prepared  a  list  of  tlte  works  that 

bounded  £.  by  Black  river,  and  traversed  from  were  deemed  pernicious,  and  this  example  was 

N.  W.  to  S.  E.  bj  White  river ;  area,  1,050  sq.  soon  followed  at  Venice,  Paris,  Cologne,  and 

m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,625,  of  whom  1,051  were  other  cities.    In  1557  Pope  Paul  IV.  caused  a 

slaves.     It  has  a  very  uneven  surface,  well  catalogue  to  be  prepared  by  the  inquisition  at 

wooded  with  pine  and  other  timber.    The  soil  Rome,  which  is  usuallj  called  the  first  Roman 

is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1854  were  Catholic  index.    It  was  enlarged  and  reduced 

501,750  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,490  of  wheat,  to  a  regular  form  by  a  commission  of  the  coun- 

57,899of  oats,  and  1,541  bales  of  cotton.  Black  oil  of  Trent,  whose  index  appeared  with  the 

marble  is  found  here.    Capital,  Batesville.  sanction  of  Pius  IV.  in  1564.    It  was  again  en- 

INDEPENDENCE,  the  capital  of  Jackson  larged  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1595.  The  congre- 
00.,  Mo.,  situated  near  the  W.  frontier  of  the  gation  of  the  index  was  instituted  at  Rome  by 
state,  5  m.  S.  from  the  Missouri  river,  and  165  Sixtus  V.,  and  was  established  as  it  now  exists 
m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  in  1853,  by  Pius  V.  The  8  portions  of  the  index  con- 
about  2,500.  It  contains  several  churches,  tain  respectively  all  books  by  heretics  whidi 
newspaper  ofiicos,  and  hotels,  and  derives  a  involve  errors  or  treat  expressly  of  religion,  all 
profitable  trade  from  its  position  as  an  entrepot  books  by  Catholics  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
between  New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  the  eastern  faith  and  to  good  morals,  and  all  anonymous 
states,  and  a  place  of  outfit  for  emigrant  trains  works  involving  pernicious  doctrines.  Bishops 
to  Oregon  ana  California.  A  railroad  not  yet  have  the  right  to  i>ermit  educated  persons  to 
finished  is  to  connect  it  with  Jefferson  City  and  read  the  prohibitoa  books.  Beside  the  Index 
Kansas  City.  The  Mormons  regard  this  place  Librorum  Prohihitorum^  there  is  tlie  Index 
and  the  surrounding  country  as  the  destined  Eipurgatorius  (or  Librorum  Expurgandorum\ 
seat  of  the  saints,  and  as  the  holy  land  where  containing  a  list  of  books  prohibited  until  cer- 
they  will  at  no  distant  day  be  gathered.  They  tain  passages  bo  eliminated  from  them.  In 
settled  there  in  1887,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Austria  and  some  otiior  Catholic  countries,  the 
people  of  Missouri,  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois  index  is  authoritative  only  when  confirmed  by 
and  afterward  in  Utah.  But  to  Uiis  day  they  the  civil  government.  Ttio  latest  edition,  pub- 
profess  their  expectation  of  eventually  settling  llshed  in  1819,  has  since  been  much  enlarged, 
at  Independence.  INDIA.    See  East  Indies,  and  Hindostan. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  Protestant  sect  holding  INDIA  RUBBER.  See  Caoutchouc. 
Congregationalist  views,  which  arose  in  England  INDIAN  CORN.  See  Maizb. 
in  the  16th  century.  The  sect  owed  its  origin  INDIAN  LANGUAGES,  Asiatic.  India 
in  1586  to  Robert  Brown,  an  English  clergy-  this  side  of  the  Ganges  was  divided  by  the  Vin- 
man,  who  terminated  a  long  life  in  Northamp-  dhya  range  of  mountains,  in  the  earliest  historic 
ton  gaol  in  1630.  They  were  at  first  called  times,  into  two  areas,  as  regards  its  ethnological 
Brownists,  but  their  discipline  having  been  mod-  and  gloesological  relations.  The  northern  region 
ified  by  John  Robinson  and  Henry  Jacob,  who  comprehended  the  Aryan  stock,  whose  branches 
had  been  connected  with  him,  they  took  the  were  spread  westward  under  the  name  of  the 
name  of  Independents,  and  rapidly  spread  over  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  The  south- 
England.  From  nolland  a  body  of  them  car-  em  portion  consisted  of  the  autochthonic  race 
ried  their  tenets  to  America  in  1620.  They  with  their  idioms.  At  present  it  is  also  divided 
flourished  in  England  during  the  common-  into  two  areas  by  a  limit  which  wavers  between 
wealth,  Cromwell  himself  being  in  their  com-  two  lines  running  from  W.  to  £.,  the  one  from 
munion ;  but  on  the  restoration  the  act  of  near  Bombay  to  Gai^jam,  the  other  from  near 
nniformity,  passed  in  1662,  excluded  1,900  of  Goa  to  Chicacole.  The  city  of  Beeder,  lat.  19^ 
their  ministers  fh)m  office.  The  act  of  tolera-  N.,  Ions.  78**  £.,  is  the  point  at  which  several  of 
tion,  in  1689,  A*eed  dissenters  from  the  pains  its  modern  languages  meet  Uttaradis  (north- 
and  penalties  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  their  em  region)  was  the  land  of  the  Aryans  who  had 
worship,  and  in  1691  a  union  was  ofiTected  be-  come  from  the  West  (see  SanbobitX  and  who, 
tween  the  English  Presbyterians  and  Independ-  after  having  there  developed  their  institntions 
ents.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  repeal  of  (see  BnAnMA),  invaded  the  Dravida-desa  (Dec- 
the  test  and  corporation  acts  in  1828,  that  the  can),  or  southern  country,  and  Ceylon.  San- 
English  Independenta^  with  other  diasentenii  scrit  writings  enumerate  a  twofold  quinary  stock 
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of  Brahmins,  viz. :  the  Pancha-Gaoda  (5  dis-  ciety**  (1887),  and  a  dictionary  by  Staek  (Bom- 
tricts)  iQ  the  N.  and  E.,  and  the  Panoha-Dravida  bay,  1849).  IV.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan : 
(5  Boutliern).  Sanscrit  grammarians  considered  12.  Gutchee  (Sanscrit  eo^eAAo^  watery,  marshy), 
all  Dravidan  languages  as  Pracrit  (vulgar,  pro-  on  the  peninsular  projection  W.  of  the  following; 
Tincial  dialect)  or  low  Sanscrit,  corrupted  by  aiso  spoken  by  Banshans  out  of  India.  18.  Go- 
indigenous  languages;  but  Ellis  proved  (1820)  zeratee(San8orit^n/2iara, musical, and rdMtro, 
that  they  constitute  a  family  of  their  own,  which  country),  in  the  peninsula  of  Gnzerat,  on  the  ial- 
has  been  affected  by  both  the  Sanscrit  and  the  ands  of  Din,  Salsettc,  and  Bombay,  on  the  coasts 
Pracrit  of  the  north.  All  indigenous  Dravidan  opposite  to  them,  and  on  tlie  lower  course  of  the 
tongues  are  commonly  called  Pracrit;  although  Nerbudda.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Parsces  in  the 
the  genuine  Pracrit  coexisted  with  the  Sanscrit,  cities,  where  it  is  much  contaminated  by  Male- 
and  has  its  own  literature  of  books,  as  well  as  baric  and  other  languages,  owing  to  the  extent 
of  inscriptions  of  the  8d  century  B.  C.  The  of  their  commerce.  There  is  a  grammar  by 
Indian  languages  of  Asia  comprise  8  groups,  Dr.  Robert  Drummond  (Bombay,  1808),  and  a 
Sanscritoid,  Arabized  Pracritoid,  and  Dravidan.  lexicon  by  Mirza  Moliammed  Kazim  (Bombay, 
A.  On  the  Indian  languages  of  Sanscrit  origin  1846).  14.  Ooncanee,  on  the  low  shores  from 
materials  may  be  found  in  catalogues  of  oriental  Bombay  to  Goa,  and  in  the  parallel  Ghauts, 
books  by  Parbury,  Allen,  Howell,  Stuart,  and  where  it  is  called  Ballagate.  It  is  scarcely 
others;  in  McKenzie's  collection  of  manuscripts,  more  than  a  dialect  of  the  Mahrattee.  -  S.  of 
&C.,  Vans  Kennedy-s  researches  (not  always  it  is  the  Tulava,  a  Dravidan  tongue.  V.  In 
trustworthy),  Carl  Ritter*8  geography,  and  many  the  interior,  t.  f.,  in  Kajpootana:  15.  Bikanee- 
works  on  ethnology.  These  languages  are  the  reo.  10.  Marvaree.  17.  Jeypooree.  18.  Udaya- 
following  24,  according  to  Lassen.  I.  In  the  N.  pooree.  19.  Ilarootce,  formerly  Sarasvatoe,  a 
£.  of  India:  1.  The  Assamese,  on  the  Brahma-  rracrit  dialect.  20.  Vn\ja-bhasha  (or  Bri^ja- 
pootra,  akin  to  Iliudostanee,  in  two  branches,  bhakho,  or  merely  Bridj,  cow-pen  language),  in 
the  Dccan-gol  (southern)  and  Uttar-gOl  (north-  the  Doab  (between  theGanges  and  Jumna),  in 
em).  The  title  of  the  rajah  of  old  was  dshaya-  the  province  of  Agra.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
dhtadja-ftinha  (victory-flag-lion) ;  and  he  also  the  Saunu«cnee  Prnorit  dialect,  abounds  in  8an- 
called  himslf  tttergi  (heavenly),  the  inhabitants  scrit  words,  and  has  pnxlnced  the  Hindee.  A 
being  Oultans,  those  of  the  north  Miro-mctshmi  work  on  the  general  principles  of  its  inflt^otions 
and  Dereng ;  also  rude  mountain  tribes.  Senile  has  been  publishe<l  by  Shri  Lullu  I^l-kavi  (Cal- 
and  Nanak,  whose  language  differs  from  the  cutta,  1811).  21.  Malavee,  on  tho  table-land  of 
Assamese.  2.  Bengalee  (see  Bexgalkb).  8.  Malwah.  22.  Bandelakhandoe,  in  Bundelcnnd. 
Maithilce  or  Tirhutiya,  Tirabhucti,  between  the  23.  Magadhee,  in  Buhar.  VI.  S.  of  the  Vin- 
Coosy  and  Gnnduck,  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  dhya  range :  24.  Maharashtree  (great  country's 
and  S.  of  the  mountains  of  Xepaul,  akin  to  tonguo),  or  Mahrattoe,  extending  with  varying 
the  Bengalee,  with  similar  letters.  4.  Orissan  breadth  from  Bojapoor  and  Oojein  e:istwanl,  or 
(Odhradesa,  Uriya,  Autcali),  S.  W.  of  Bengal,  between  the  Kistnali  and  Nerhiidda,  to  the 
around  Cnttaok  on  the  Mahanuddy ;  it  re.sem-  mountains  that  separate  the  interior  from  Ba- 
bies the  Henjpilee.  There  is  a  grammar  of  it  har,  Orissa,  and  Henjral :  spoken  by  alx^iit  6,- 
bv  Sutton  (l^^l).  II.  At  the  fiM)tof  the  Him-  000,000  persons.  This  language  originati-d  in 
alaya:  6.  Xepaulcse;  thei)eoplo  of  some  parts  the  nortli  t)f  India,  and  was  preserved  by  the 
of  Xepaul  are  very  skilful  in  writing,  fi.  Rosa-  Vedic  dtx-trine;  while  with  the  restt)rati»m  of 
lese,  X.  of  Oude,  about  Alinora.  7.  Dogusee,  Brahminisin  by  Si'vajeo  (17th  century)  the 
betWi'cn  Alinora  and  Cashmere.  8.  Oishme-  southern  Ilindostanee  was  adopted  by  his  fol- 
rian,  resembling  the  Mahratta  tongue.  III.  In  lowers.  It  is  a  harsh,  duIl-8onnding,  pravo 
the  X.  W.  regioi»s:  9.  Punjaubee,  the  idiom  of  idiom,  with  mutilated  Sans<Tit  wonls  and  Ilex- 
Lahore;  it  iMissesses  kheaU  and  Uppan  (vocal  i(ms  (though  less  so  than  the  Bengalee),  many 
music),  and  is  employed  in  the  sacred  books  of  Persian  substantives,  and  H>me  aut(H*lith<inic 
the  Sikhs  (learners,  scholars:  from  Sanscrit  remains,  rieh  in  eerebral  sounds.  Partiele^and 
Mk$hd,  learning,  and  one  of  the  0  sciences  at-  auxiliary  words  sufiply  the  place  of  graniniati- 
tachcd  to  the  Veilas),  in  letters  called  guru-  cal  fonns.  Though  its  syntax  is  like  that  of 
mukhi^  a  corrupt  Devanagari.  This  idiom  has  Ilindostanee,  its  derivations  are  more  logical 
only  2  genders,  no  dual,  and  has  altere<l  many  and  from  its  own  primitives.  Smieof  itsmany 
Sanscrit  significations  of  words.  There  are  dialects  are  the  Bejap<M)ree  and  I'julee  in  Mal- 
grammars  by  W.  Corey  (Scrampore,  1812)  and  wah,  Desh  in  the  Deccan,  Sataree  (a  mixture 
lieacli  (liomhay;  18iJ8),  and  a  dictionary  by  of  all),  A:c.  Its  scanty  literature  is  of  two 
Starkey  (Calcutta,  1850>.  10.  Mooltance,  or  kinds:  Praeritic,  in  versitms  fn»m  SiUiscrit,  and 
Vuchee,  on  the  middle  Indus,  W.  of  the  preced-  the  modern,  in  versions  from  English,  *c. 
ing,  formerly  s(K)ken  l)y  RajpiKits  and  Jauts.  There  are  grannnars  of  the  Mahrattee  by  W. 
This,  as  well  as  the  Punjaulwe,  contains  many  Carey  (Serampore,  180S),  R.  Drummond  (Bom- 
Persi.in  words  and  phrases.  11.  Sindhee,  on  the  bay,  IkoM),  .J.  U.  Ballantyne  f  Kdinbur^h,  ls:p,M, 
lower  Indus,  and  about  its  mouths,  in  two  dia-  T.  StevenH<»n  (Bombay,  1>*43),  and  <me  in  Por- 
lects.  It  is  also  called  Tatti,  from  Samudra-  tuguesc  (Rome,  177H.  and  Lisbon,  ls05):  and 
tatha  (sea  siiore).  There  is  u  grammar  by  W.  dicti(»naries  by  J.  T.  Mt>lesworth,  T.  and  G. 
IL  Wathcn  in  the  ''Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So-  Candy  (Bombay,  1881,  1849),  Vans  Kennedy 
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(1884),  and  ICahratta-Eosh  bj  a  Pnndit.  It  cent  Great  Mogul  Akbar  (1558-1 6051  nnder  his 
has  two  kinds  of  letters :  the  ftoifto^  (balaband-  son  Jebanghir  (1605-'27),  under  Anmngzebe 
ic),  a  modified  Devanagari.  for  sacred  and  seri-  (1668-1707),  and  Shah  Allam,  who  had  made 
oos  treatises,  and  the  moai  (mur)  for  common  it  their  court  language  in  place  of  the  Per- 
purposes ;  the  alphabet  consists  of  4A  charac-  sian.  It  is  the  heir  of  the  Sanscrit  in  litera- 
ters.  B.  Before  the  Mohammedan  invasion  ture ;  it  was  made  the  official  language  of  the 
the  district  of  Vnga,  around  the  city  of  Agra.  British  possessions  in  1885,  and  was  taught  at  the 
and  the  poetic  region  of  Muttra,  surpassed  all  civilcoJlegeofHaileyburj,  as  it  is  at  the  military 
others  in  elegance  of  diction.  After  tnese,  Kasi  institution  at  Addiscombe,  in  England,  and  in 
(now  Benares)  and  Allahabad  also  became  ccle-  the  universities  of  London,  Paris,  &c.  The  Ilin- 
brated  for  their  idiom,  which  eventually  be-  dostanee  consists  of  two  dialects,  viz..:  1,  the 
came  the  Hindee,  retaining  many  Sanscrit  northern  or  Ordn-zuban  (Turkish,  camp  Ian- 
words  unaltered,  others  stripped  of  the  final  guage),  purest  at  Delhi,  and,  since  the  fall  of  the 
▼owels,  others  syncopated,  and  most  changed  Mogul  empire,  at  Lucknow ;  2,  the  Dakhnee 
by  mctaphony.  This  language  had  8  dialects :  (southern)  or  Gu(y ree  (market)  of  Hyderabad 
a,  the  Khari-boli  (pure  language)  or  Feuth,  in  and  other  courts,  with  Dravidan  words.  The 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  espccimly  at  Patna  ;  &,  so  called  Moorish  is  a  jargon  composed  of  Uin- 
the  Des-bhosha  (country  speech) ;  and  c,  the  dostanee  with  words  and  phra^to  taken  from 
PfiLtbi-bhasha  (oriental  tongue),  in  Oude  and  many  other  languages,  especiaUy  from  Portu- 
Bcnares.  It  extended  over  the  whole  north  of  guese ;  a  sort  of  lingua  franca^  spoken  by  the 
India  in  the  9th  century,  and  may  be  regarded  rabble  in  seaports,  &c.,  and  confounded  by  Le- 
as the  language  of  the  Indian  middle  age,  being  bedeff  (1801),  Hadley  (1809),  and  others  with 
tlms  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  the  Ordu.  The  Hindostanee  is  written  either 
pure  Aryan  and  the  Ilindostanee.  It  is  often  in  the  Devanagari  (which  is  preferred  by  Brah- 
confonudeil  with  the  ancient  Pracrit.  Its  last  mins),  with  some  modifications,  the  82  letters 
form,  before  it  was  merge<l  into  Hindostanee,  is,  of  the  Arabo-Persian  also  modified  by  ligatures, 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  Ilindee  or  Hindnvec,  &c.,  in  order  to  represent  49  sounds  (8  vowels, 
Which  has  a  less  admixture  of  Arabic  and  Per-  2  dipthongs,  ai  and  at/,  8  semi- vowels,  A,  y,  o,  and 
sian  than  the  following.  In  its  older  form  it  86  consonants).  This  language  employs  some- 
hos  4  masculine  and  as  many  feminine  declen-  times  the  Arabic  article  «/,  but  more  freauently 
sions ;  it  has  6  tenses,  and  denotes  the  ])ersons  none,  as  heUjk^  son ;  mard^  man,  &c.  Declension 
of  verbs  by  preceding  pronouns.  Colebrooke  is  twofold,  either  by  inflexion  or  with  preposi- 
derived  the  Ilindostanee  from  the  idiom  of  the  tions  or  postpositions ;  denoting  (beside  our 
once  powerful  Kanyacubyas  (the  people  of  cases)  locative,  social,  instrumental,  causative, 
Kanojo),  which  was  identical  with  the  Vraja-  and  communicative  relations,  &c.  The4declen- 
bhasho.  The  Ilindostanee  is  not  limited  to  any  sions,  reducible  to  2,  ore :  a.  Beia^  Lat.  filiui  ; 
particular  district ;  for  it  is  spoken  by  all  Mussul-  }>et€ka  (he  or  hi)^  Jilii  ;  beteho,  filio  and  fili- 
mans  in  India  and  by  very  many  Hindoos,  by  all  um  ;  hetere,  ojili ;  hetese,  cum  Jilio  ;  hetekuney 
well  informed  persons  in  addition  to  the  local  pro  Jilio  ;  hetesihL  a  filio  ;  beUpur^  apud  filir 
yemacular  tongues,  especially  in  the  north  and  um  ;  betemen,  in  filio,  and  so  on  by  postpod- 
centre  of  Hindostan,  most  particularly  at  DeUii,  tions,  as  pas,  prope  ;  mare,  per,  &c. ;  plural : 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  and  in  many  ports  of  hete,filii ;  beto,  o  filii ;  and  heUm  with  all  post- 
the  Deccan.  It  is  known  from  the  Indus  to  the  positions  for  all  other  cases  or  relations,  h, 
Ganges,  from  Bokhara  and  Thibet  to  Cape  Co-  Nouns  ending  with  a  consonant  are  declined 
morin.  It  is  sporadically  known  out  of  India,  withoat  a  suffixed  vowel,  unless  in  the  plund 
as  for  instance  in  Aracan,  in  the  Maldive  and  on,  and  with  the  same  postpositions.  There  are 
Laccadive  islands,  in  many  ports  of  the  Indian  7  adventitious  particles,  as  exemplified  in  larka^ 
archipelago,  and  even  at  Mecca,  as  a  sort  of  Lat.  puer,  plur.  larke,  pueri ;  larhi,  puellOy 
lingua  franca.  The  Hindostanee  may  be  com-  gen.  tarkiyan,  puelUr;  plur.  kitahen,  libri;  plur. 
pared  to  the  French  in  its  mode  of  extension ;  larkiyon,  puelkB  ;  larko,  o  pueri.  The  suffixes 
and  as  it  is  understood  by  almost  100,000,000  hi,  i  signify  self,  very,  just  as ;  thus :  Uhe  tu  hi 
people,  it  is  second  only  to  the  Chinese  in  ex-  ja.  Go  thyself.  There  are  2  genders,  masculine 
tent.  It  is  less  known  to  the  country  people,  and  feminine.  Among  adjectives  the  suffix  «a 
especially  in  the  Dravidan  area,  than  to  soldiers,  denotes  similitude,  and  \b  often  used ;  thus,  kaUjt" 
merchants,  and  travellers.  The  Malabars  call  sa  ghora,  blackish  horse.  Comparison  is  ex- 
it Tuluk  (proud,  from  the  Moguls),  and  the  preyed  by  se,  than,  or  by  repeating  the  adjeo- 
Portuguese  named  it  lingoa  dos  Moroe,  as  they  tive,  as  gori  gori  larki,  fine  fine  girl  (very  fine 
applied  the  term  Moor  indiscriminately  to  Arabs,  girl);  there  are  also  Persian  forms^  as  hik, 
Persians,  Mongols,  and  Turks.  It  arose  by  the  good;  ^iA^r,  better;  MAf^n'Ti.best;  and  Arabic, 
adinixtureof  words  and  phrases  taken  from  the  as /(uil,  JM.  doetus;  tifgul,  doetiar;  /uzzal, 
tongues  of  those  Mohammedans  with  the  Aryan  doetisaimui.  Pronouns :  main^  Lat.  ego  ;  me-ra^ 
idioms,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  mei;  majhko,mihi,  mdjh-^,  me,  dec.;  ham,  no$; 
country  by  the  Ghuznevide  sultan  Malimood  ham-ara,  nottri ;  hamon,  nobia ;  hamen,  not,  &c, 
(997-1028),  then  of  the  establishment  of  Behran  Tain,  tu  ;  tera,  tui;  tajh-ko,  tibi,  &c. ;  torn,  tob  ; 
at  Lahore  (1145),  of  Turkish  dynasties  at  Delhi,  t&mh-ara,  vestri;  tdmh&ih'ko,  tobis;  tamhen,  to$y 
dEO.    It  was  much  cultivated  under  the  monifi-  te.     Yih^  iiy  00,  id;  uio,  ^ui;  isko;  ite^  eum, 
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&0.  r«,  they  /  inhon-la^  their,  Ac.  Fa*,  t Zfo, 
&c;  d$-ha,  illim,  Ac.  F«,  thoee;  ^nAoTi-AL 
of  those,  &C.;  op,  self;  ha<mt  who,  what! 
Oblique  cases,  Hff,  with  postpositioDS ;  all  other 
interrogatives  begin  witn  h  (as  the  Latin  with 
q).  The  2(1  person  of  the  imperatiye  is  the 
tiieme  of  the  verb.  The  paradigm  of  coi\jaffa- 
tion  by  snfSxing  employs  the  following  syllables 
in  all  persons : 


Infln.f  geruDil/ 
aoan S 

Preset  (also  iMtr- 
pMt    f  Uctple 

Imper.»B(i»or.. 

JFat^ilL  aortal.. 

Pluperfect    


Mmc  *  laflMt.  ftoi. 


•na     -ne 


-nl 


-ta     -to        -U 
-a       -e         -I 

-ao-o  -e-(in.  di  fern.) 
-g»  -gt 


fnn« 


-ne    ^In     -niyaa 


•to     -tin     -tlyaa 
•e       -In      -iyan 

en-o-  -en  (m.  di  t) 

•go     -gin     -gijan 


-ke  (kar,  e,  karke,  or  karkar) 


The  postpositiye  auxiliary  is  a  form  of  ho-nc^ 
Lat.  e9$e;  thns:  present,  Acln,  ium;  ha&j  et,  est; 
pland,  haen^  ho,  haen;  for  the  sabjunctive: 
kanga^  tim ;  hogOy  «»,  $it ;  hoenge^  iimus  and 
iint ;  hoge,  ntu  (masc.  and  fcm.),  &o.  There  are 
scarcely  any  anomalous  verbs.  Numerals :  ek^ 
1;  do,2;  tin^Z;  eAar,4;  panch^6;  eAAa,6;  tat, 
7;  athy  8;  nao,  9;  dtu^lO;  egarak,  11;  barah, 
18;  Urah,  18 ;  ehaodah^  pandrah^  iolah,  MfroA, 
atharah^dnnls;  5m,  20;  n«,  80;  ehalU,  40;  fMn- 
ehoi^  GO ;  $ath^  60 ;  tattar,  70 ;  am,  80 ;  navte^ 
00;  «u»,  100,  &c.  The  language  is  rich  in 
many  signiiicant  particles,  prefixes  as  well  as 
suffixes,  taken  from  Indian,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian sources.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
its  construction,  with  a  Latin  rendering : 

Aiyam  haen  favani     ke  Jab  tat     haKar  Aae, 
Tempua  e^t    Javentnt-la   quo-usque  vcr       est, 

Plrl        Jo  at       pKiriokhiaan       athJtar  has. 
Bonectus  »l  venit  omnino  autumnus  evidens  est. 

The  best  grammar  of  this  tongue  is  by  Garcin 
do  Tossy  (Paris,  1835) ;  tliere  is  a  rudimentary 
grammar  by  W.  0.  Smyth  (London,  1824),  and 
Uiero  are  dictionaries  by  Taylor  (Calcutta, 
1808),  W.  C.  8myth,  abridged  from  Hunter's 
edition  of  the  preceding  woric  (London,  1820), 
and  8hnkspear  (1834).  See  also  Intihhalhi- 
Ihtan-us^  Lc.  (llindee  selections),  by  J.  Michael 
(Jjondon.  1829);  Naklati  Hindi  (tales,  Ix)ndon, 
1829) ;  Muntakhdbat^i' Hindi  (selections,  trans- 
lations, &c.),  by  Shakspear  (Ix)ndon,  1834) ;  and 
the  various  works  of  Dr.  John  Horthwick  (iil- 
christ.  Among  the  most  celebrated  poets  in 
Hindostanee  are:  Mazted-i-daad  (1080),  Sndi 
(1250),  and  Kiiosran  of  Delhi  (14th  century). 
C.  Of  the  Dravidan  languages,  the  Telinga  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Orissan  and  the 
Muhraitce,  on  the  E.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
frtmi  (xanjam  (lat.  19°)  to  Pulicat  (IS''  20').  on 
the  W.  by  the  Caniataca,  on  the  S.  by  the  Ta- 
mil. It  is  separated  by  the  desert  of  the  Gonds 
on  the  (lodaverv  from  the  Malirattee.  The  an- 
cient  Teiinpina  was  divided  by  tlie  Godavery 
into  the  And  lira  and  Calinga.  Its  territory  com- 
prises tlie  Northern  Ci rears,  a  great  part  of  the 
nizam^s  territory,  the  whole  of  Cuduapali,  Bel- 
lary,  and  part  of  the  lower  Carnatic.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tamolio  language  is  the  Dravira- 


desa  in  the  Goromandel  (Oholamandala),  and 
extends  from  Pulicat  to  Cwpe  Oomorin  {Comma 
eumdra,  yirgin's  cape),  and  inland  beyond  toe 
eastern  Ghauts  over  Barramahl,  in  Salem  as  fiur 
as  Coimbatore,  where  there  is  a  point  of  oontaot 
between  itself^  the  Camataca,  and  Malayalmee. 
It  comprehends  part  of  Mysore  so  as  to  reach 
the  region  of  the  Mahrattee  in  the  N.  W. 
The  Camataca  spreads  over  the  table-land  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  Ghanta,  from 
Coimbatore  through  Mysore  as  far  as  Bcjapoor 
and  Beeder,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Mahrattee  and  the  Telinga  (lat.  19^  long.  78*"), 
being  bounded  on  the  wT  by  the  Concanee  and 
by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Mala- 
bario  tongue.  This  extends  from  Mount  Dilly, 
between  the  Tamulio  and  the  ocean,  as  far  aa 
Comorin.  ascending  eastward  over  the  Ghanta. 
The  northern  strip  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the 
Tulava.  1 .  Most  important  of  all  is  the  Tamil  (so 
named  from  the  river  Tamla).  often  confounded 
with  the  Malabaree,  and  spoken  by  about  10,- 
000,000  persons.  Tamils  inhabit  also  the  shore 
of  Ceylon,  between  Tchilav  and  Battacaloa, 
where  they  are  called  Malabars.  There  are 
two  dialects  of  it,  viz.:  a,  the  Shen  (high, 
pure)  Tamil,  with  a  complicated  system  of  conju- 
gations, though  of  few  tenses,  containing  scarce- 
ly any  Sanscrit,  and  little  known  by  tne  com- 
mon people ;  b,  the  Codun  (vulgar)  TamiL  This 
language  is  the  principal  one  in  the  Deocan, 
and  eiUier  the  mother  of  the  other  Dravidan 
idioms,  or  nearest  to  the  mother  of  all  of  them. 
It  has  words  of  its  own  for  all  natural  things, 
and  borrows  expressions  only  for  moral  or  me- 
taphysical notions.  It  may  even  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  Sanscrit ;  for  it 
has  some  sounds,  for  instance  the  cerebrals, 
whicli  were  originally  foreign  to  the  Sanscrit 
It  also  had  16  characters  of  its  own,  which, 
however,  were  insufficient  for  all  its  sounds. 
There  is  a  college  at  Madura  where  it  is  taught 
St.  Agattiyan  (Agastya,  in  the  Ramayaua)  is 
said  to  have  been  its  inventor ;  fragments  of  his 
fframmar  are  yet  extant.  It  has  3  genders,  4 
declensions,  2  numbers,  invariable  acyectives, 
verbs  of  2  voices,  several  imperatives  (bende 
the  other  moods),  and  3  tenses.  Postpositions 
perform  the  functions  of  flexions.  Pronouns : 
nan,  en,  I ;  nin^  thou ;  aran,  aval,  atu,  he,  she, 
it;  nam,  we;  n/r,  ntm,  you;  atar,  tliey;  i, 
tins;  d,  that.  The  suffix  adu  denotes  posses- 
sion, as  enadu^  mine,  &c.  Numerals:  onrt/,  1 ; 
irandu,  2;  tni/nri/,  3;  na/?/,  4;  anju,  6;  am, 
6;  «Aw,  7;  ettu^H\  omhadu,  9  ;  jmtta,  10,  Arc. 
Examples  of  substantives :  at,  man ;  talei^  head ; 
iwn,  eye;  pagal,  day ;  jxikalon,  sun  ;  nrrvppu^ 
fire;  fanni,  water,  d:c.  The  construction  is 
most  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  a  single  verb  con- 
cludes the  sentence,  while  the  others  have  the 
form  of  gerunds  or  participles.  For  instance. 
Matt.  xii.  17:  *'*'  Which  was  spoken  by  Esains  the 

rophet,  saying :  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I 

ave  chosen,"  is  thus  rendered : 


I 


Aver  thonnad    ed  endal:   Mo  iter  nd* 

Ill«  (EmUi)  loqMDdo   id  dloeu :  Kom  Ilium  (qntm)  tgo 
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..  ^  ...  .  And  Kinara  in  Mahrattee  and  Cnnara  in  gypsr 
•ligendo  m^u.  ^rrien^uc  m^  signify  shore,  margin.  From  Mt.  Dilly,  though 
«to^^^^<toMnMiia  i^mriar,  Mongalore,  to  Bednore,  the  Tnlava  dialect  occu- 
^  pies  what  maps  name  C^ara.  Ancient  doca- 
Tbiskind  of  etymology  and  phraseology  reminds  ments  of  the  kings  of  Mysore,  written  in  the 
iu  strongly  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Basque  Hala-Oanara,  are  now  very  rare.  The  modem 
langnago,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Altai-  Oamataca  is  much  akin  to  the  Telinga,  varyins 
Urtdic  family  (see  Fixyisn  and  Extsqabias  from  it  by  inflexions  and  by  the  alteration  of 
Languaqes)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  many  initial  sounds.  Composition  and  derivation  may 
of  the  American  tongnes  on  the  other.  2.  be  carried  on  to  almost  any  extent.  Pronouns : 
At  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  inyasion  Ya-  nanUy  I ;  ntnti,  thou ;  avanu,  avalu,  adu^  he,  she, 
rangul  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Telingana,  it ;  natm,  we ;  ntmi,  ye ;  atari/,  they.  The  pos- 
and  the  state  of  Golconda  followed  the  nJlen  sessives  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Tamil.  Nu- 
empire.  The  Teliuga  language  is  also  caUed  merals :  ondu,  1 ;  eradv^  2 ;  muru^  8 ;  naltrij  4 
Teluga,  Calanga,  Tenuga,  Trilinga,  Gentoo,  and  c^yidu^  5 ;  arUy  6 ;  elv^  7 ;  tntti^  8 ;  omhhattu^  9 
iBadaga,  and  is  spoken  by  about  14,000,000  peo-  hattu^  10.  Examples  of  substantiyes :  aluy  man 
pie  within  its  own  area,  as  well  as  by  the  de-  tdU^  head  ;  kannu^  eye  ;  hagalu^  day ;  hottu^ 
Boendants  of  families  which  were  sent  by  the  sun ;  henhi^  fire ;  ntf%  water,  &c.  The  Ian- 
kings  of  Vidy  anagara  to  control  their  conquered  ffuage  is  purest  in  the  districts  of  Naggery  and 
subjects  in  the  Gamatic  and  other  parts  of  the  Harponelly,  but  much  intermixed  with  other 
Deccan.  The  people  call  themselves  Telusa-  idioms  at  Bellary  and  Bangalore.  There  are 
▼andlu  (Telugu  men),  but  are  named  Varug  by  many  poems  and  Lingamitic  works  of  the  Shiva 
the  Malabnrs.  Their  language  is  soft,  and  con-  sect,  fUl  of  absurdities,  in  the  Carnataca.  which 
tains  idl  the  sounds  of  Sanscrit,  with  more  words  was  most  cultivated  from  the  11th  to  tne  14th 
of  the  same  source  than  any  of  the  other  Dravi-  century  under  the  Bellala  n^ahs.  See  Thomas 
dan  idioms.  Declension  is  bysufiixes;  theconju-  Estevao,  Arte  de  lenaua  CanarinOj  and  Diego 
gation  is  richer  than  that  of  the  Canarese.  Rro-  Ribeiro,  with  other  Jesuits  (Goa,  1640);  Mao- 
nouns  :  nenUy  I ;  nimi,  thou ;  codii,  afiM,  adi^  he  kereU,  grammar  (Madras,  1821) ;  and  \V.  Reeve, 
riie,  it ;  tnemu^  we ;  mt'ru,  yon ;  tartly  they ;  nadi^  Carnataca  and  English  dictionary  (Madras,  1828 
my ;  nidi,  thy,  &c.  Numerals:  voeati^  1 ;  rendu^  -8^.  The  area  of  this  language  includes  that 
2 ;  nifidu,  8 ;  nalugu,  4 ;  ayidu^  6 ;  aru^  6 ;  edu^  of  tne  inhabitants  of  the  Neilgherry,  or  blue 
7 ;  enimidi,  8 ;  tammidi,  9 ;  padi^  10,  &o.  Ex-  hills.  4.  Malabar,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Kerala, 
amples  of  nouns :  a2,  man ;  tala,  head ;  ibannu,  together  with  Cochin  and  Travancore,  or  the 
ear ;  pagalu^  day ;  poddu,  sun  ;  nippu^  fire ;  Belad-el-folfal  (region  [of]  the  pepper)  of  the 
niUuy  water,  &c.  There  are  two  Telinga  dialects,  Arabs,  is  the  area  of  the  Malayalam  (mountain 
the  one  literary  or  high,  the  other  vernacular,  tract)  lan^age.  Father  Paullino  a  S.  Barto- 
Many  works  have  been  translated  into  the  for-  lomeo  divided  it  into  Gronthan  Malabaric,  with 
mer  from  Sanscrit.  The  oldest  native  work  many  Sanscrit  words,  and  common  Malabaric 
dates  from  the  dose  of  the  12th  century.  Many  Other  missionaries  named  it  Tamulic.  It  is,  in- 
were  written  during  the  reign  of  Krishna-Deva,  deed,  a  dialect  of  the  Shen  Tamil,  fh>m  which  it 
the  Augustus  of  these  regions,  in  the  first  part  differs  in  pronunciation  almost  as  the  Portngnese 
of  the  16th  century.  The  first  Telinga  gram-  does  from  Spanish.  The  common  people  of 
mar  is  in  Sanscrit,  by  the  Brahmin  Nannya  Madras  understand  it,  although  they  speak  the 
Bhatta,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  There  Codun  Tamil.  It  is  mild  and  harmonious,  and 
are  others  by  B.  Schulze  (1728),  and  W.  Carey  lacks  our  sounds  of  hard  ^,/,  and  e.  Among  its 
(Serampore,  1814) ;  selections  and  translations  cases  there  is  a  quietive,  an  instrumental,  and  a 
by  Schulze,  G.  Sharpe  (in  Thomas  Hyde^s  *^  Dis-  social  one.  There  are  8  genders,  and  substan- 
■ertations"),  Hadrian  Rcland  (Utrecht,  1706),  tives  have  a  dual  number.  Adjectives  are  inde- 
and  J.  C.  Morris  (Madras,  1828) ;  a  dictionary  dinablo.  Pronouns  :  gnariy  I ;  ni,  thou ;  avan, 
by  Campbell ;  and  a  work  on  the  language  and  omI,  ada^  he,  she,  it ;  gnangal^  we ;  ningal^ 
literature  by  Brown  (Madras,  1840).  The  Te-  you ;  avara^  they ;  enre^  mine ;  tninre^  thine ; 
liuffa  language  furnished  many  of  its  words  to  the  atan r«,  his ;  gnangade,  our ;  ningade^  your,  &c 
Miuay.  8.  Camata,  a  poweriful  kingdom  under  Numerals :  onnay  1 ;  tmda^  2 ;  munnu^  8 ;  naloj 
the  dynasty  of  tlie  nyalis  of  Bellala,  residing  at  4 ;  anja,  6,  &c.,  like  the  Tamulic ;  but  iurya^ 
Balagnmi  in  Mysore,  is  also  named  Carnataca,  sun ;  tij/yct^  fire ;  vellam^  water,  &c.  In  general 
Cannada,  and  corruptly  Canara  and  Carnatic^  about  |  of  the  words  differ  from  those  of  the 
these  names  being  often  confounded.  The  pres-  Tamil.  Most  verbs  are  defective,  and  many  im- 
ent  Carnatic  runs  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  personal ;  there  are  only  2  moods  and  8  tenses, 
and  Canara  is  on  t!ie  W.  coast,  N.  of  Malabar,  without  personal  suffixes,  their  relations  being 
The  area  of  the  Canarese  language  comprehends  indicated  by  preceding  words.  The  passive 
the  provinces  of  Mysore,  Bednore,  Snnda,  Goa,  voice,  however,  and  the  negative  conjugation 
Adoni,  Ratdur,  Kumool,  the  Doab  between  the  are  indicated  by  intercalatingoe(2(mu  for  the 
Kistnah  and  Tnmbudra,  and  a  part  of  Bejapoor,  former,  and  el  for  the  latter.  The  construction 
and  Beeder  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  lustnah,  is  analogous  to  the  Latin.  The  ancient  dialect 
the  most  fruitful  table-land  of  India.  The  Haiga  was  more  perfect  and  had  more  of  Sanscrit  Hum 
Brahmins  of  Canara  claim  it  as  their  own  idiom;  the  other  Dravidan  tongnea.    Hie  Malayalam 
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the  pampas  of  Taonman,  and  to  the  Hoayali  their  initiation  they  were  presented  to  the  inoa, 
and  Marafkon,  and  embraced  10,000,000  in-  who  bored  their  ears  and  inserted  in  them  gold- 
habitants.  Aside,  however,  from  all  tradi-  en  rings,  which  were  increased  in  size  as  they 
tions,  there  are  monumental  evidences  that^  an-  advanced  in  rank,  until  the  distention  of  the 
terior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Peruvian  em-  cartilage  became  a  positive  deformity ;  whence 
pire,  there  existed  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  oreioneSj  *^  big- 
Lake  Titicaoa  a  people  of  relatively  high  civili-  ears,"  to  those  thus  decorated.  Until  liis  in- 
jsation,  Uie  story  of  whose  migration  to  the  vestiture  with  the  honors  of  the  huaracu  the 
northward  is  probably  preserved,  in  a  figurative  heir  of  the  throne  was  in  nowise  distinguished 
form,  in  that  of  Manco  Gapao  and  his  sister;  from  his  comrades;  but  then  he  was  further  in- 
and  it  may  safely  bo  assumed  that  this  people,  vested  with  a  peculiar  head  dress,  and  after- 
in  their  new  relationships,  and  in  virtue  of  ward  recognized  everywhere  as  the  future  sov- 
their  intelligence,  arrogated  to  themselves  a  ereign  of  the  empire. — ^Nothing  could  be  more 
superiority  over  the  tribes  which  they  brought  complete  than  the  civil  organization  of  the  in- 
under  their  control,  and  founded  an  exclusive  cas.  The  imperial  city  of  Guzco  was  made  a 
and  aristocratic  caste,  the  inca  race.  Wo  have  microcosm  of  the  empire.  In  common  with 
no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  appearance  the  country  at  large,  it  was  divided  into  4  quar- 
of  die  first  inca ;  for  notwithstanding  their  ad-  ters,  N.,  8.,  £.,  and  W.  Its  inhabitants  were 
vance  in  other  respects,  the  Peruvians  never  drawn  from  each  of  these  divisions,  and  required 
developed  the  art  of  writing.  This  period  has  to  take  up  their  abode  in  corresponding  quarten 
nevertheless  been  placed  by  careful  students  of  tlie  city.  Each  of  the  4  grand  divisions  of 
about  4  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  the  empire  was  under  the  government  of  a  vice- 
Spaniards,  or  in  1021;  but  other  less  critical  roy,  ana  its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  groups 
writers  have  not  hesitated  to  place  the  advent  of  10,000  souls,  each  with  its  native  chief  and 
of  Manco  Gapac  within  600  yean  of  the  re-  inca  governor.  These  groups  were  still  further 
ceived  era  of  the  flood. — ^The  authority  of  the  subdivided  into  thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens, 
roling  inca  was  absolute ;  his  will  was  the  su-  with  tlieir  appropriate  officers,  who  were  held 
preme  law ;  he  had  no  council  of  state,  no  min-  in  strict  accountability  to  the  officers  next  in 
iaters,  nor  did  he  admit  any  institution  limiting  rank  above  them.  The  right  of  every  individ- 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and  although  he  some-  ual  to  a  portion  of  the  earth,  sufficient  to  sup- 
times  consulted  with  liis  aged  and  more  expe-  port  life,  was  as  clearly  recognized  as  his  right 
rienced  subjects,  it  was  from  considerations  of  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  All  lands  capa- 
ntility,  and  not  in  conformity  with  any  organic  ble  of  being  cultivated  were  divided  into  8 
law  of  the  empire.  Gonsidcred  as  the  son  of  parts;  one  was  devoted  to  the  sun,  or  the  sop- 
the  sun,  and  aescendant  in  a  right  line  from  port  of  religion;  another  to  the  inca;  and  the 
Manco  Capac,  be  was  also  the  high  priest  and  third  to  the  people  at  large.  Each  Peruvian 
oracle  of  religion.  Uniting  the  legislative  and  received  a  portion  of  land  colled  a  topuy  which 
executive  power,  chief  captain  in  war,  absolute  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  maize  necessary 
sovereign  m  peace,  and  the  venerated  pontiff  for  the  support  of  a  man  and  his  wife  without 
of  religion,  he  realized  in  himself  the  union  of  children.  On  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  received 
pope  and  emperor.  Clothed  with  such  dignity,  another  topu,  and  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
ne  received  the  blindest  obedience  from  his  half  a  topu.  On  the  death  of  an  individual 
subjects ;  his  person  was  sacred ;  his  body  after  his  land  reverted  to  the  state  for  roollotment. 
death  was  regarded  with  pious  veneration,  and  Children  were  obliged  to  follow  the  professions 
was  the  object  of  divine  honors.  The  highest  of  their  fathers,  and  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
officere  of  the  land  could  not  appear  shod  in  his  ceivo  an  education  superior  to  their  ]>ositions  in 
presence,  and,  when  they  had  their  audiences,  life.  No  one  could  change  his  residence  with- 
were  obliged  to  come  bearing  a  load  on  their  out  permission  of  his  superior. — Tlio  inca  code 
shouldera  as  a  sign  of  submission.  The  people  was  simple  and  its  penalties  were  severe.  ^^Tell 
themselves  were  not  allowed  even  to  approach  no  lies,"  **I>o  not  kill,"  were  the  concise  terms 
the  street  in  which  the  royal  palace  was  situat-  in  which  the  laws  were  promulgated.  Idle- 
ed,  except  with  bore  feet  and  uncovered  heads,  ness  was  severely  punished,  and  homicides  and 
The  inca  possessed  an  unlimited  number  of  con-  robbere  were  put  to  death.  Hut  the  severest 
cnbines,  in  some  instances  exceeding  700,  but  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  sinned 
he  had  only  one  legitimate  wife  called  eopa,  against  religion  or  the  sacred  majesty  of  the 
whose  eldest  son  was  heir  to  the  throne.  By  a  inca.  They  were  not  only  burne<l  or  buried 
singula.*  rule,  the  ooya  was  required  to  be  the  alive  with  their  families  and  friends,  but  their 
sister  of  the  inca.  This  incest,  by  the  concen-  houses  were  levelled,  the  trees  on  their  lands 
tration  o^  blood  in  a  single  line,  gave  to  the  im-  cut  down,  and  the  lands  themselves  made  deso- 
perial  family  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  which  late.  The  penalties  visited  on  provinces  which 
contributed  still  further  to  impress  the  people  rebelled  against  the  inca  were  scarcely  less  tor- 
with  the  idea  of  its  distinct  and  supernatural  rible,  involving  the  slaughter  of  all  its  males, 
origin.  Tht  youths  of  royal  blood  were  care-  old  and  young. — But  it  was  perha|>s  in  their 
ftdly  educated  by  the  amauta  or  wise  men,  and  system  of  conquest  that  the  incas  exhibited  tlieir 
prepared  for  the  huaracu,  an  order  analogous  to  sreatest  wisdom  and  profoundest  i)olicy.  Their 
that  of  knighthood  in  the  middle  ages.    After  nnt  eflfort  after  redndng  a  nation  or  province 
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to  mould  its  people  into  tbeir  own  i^stem,  any  of  the  de£rrees  within  which  marriage  is 

lod  infiise  among  them  their  own  spirit.    In  prohibited  by  law.    It  rests  with  positive  law 

ddng  this  they  were  carefol  to  give  no  rude  to  detennine  tliese  degrees ;  for  although  mar- 

ihock  to  their  pr^ndices.    The  idols  of  the  con-  riagcs  between  those  nearly  related  are  clearly 

qnered  people  were  bronght,  with  every  demon-  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  it  is  difficult 

■tration  of  respect,  to  Gnzco.   Thither  also  were  to  fix  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  so. 

sommoned  the  conquered  chie&  with  their  fam-  With  rare  exceptions,  all  civilized  communities 

illes,  where  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  have  agreed  in  regarding  marriage  between 

distinction  and  kindness;   and  after  homing  those  lineally  related  as  unnatural  and  offen- 

mfficiently  imbued  with  the  institutions  of  the  sive ;  but  beyond  this  point  rules  and  opinions 

inoa  and  impressed  with  his  power,  they  were  liave  been  various.    Of  the  writers  who  have 

often  reinstated  at  the  head  of  their  people  as  argued  this  question,  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  work 

officers  of  the  empire.    The  language  of  the  upon  the  Roman  law  is  perhaps  most  elaborate 

empire  was  taught  to  the  children  of  all  these  and  ingenious.    Ue  hoUls  that  it  is  not  with  the 

▼anals,  and  made  to  supplant  that  of  their  case  of  lineal  relationship  alone  that  the  law  of 

fkthers.    To  secure  the  new  acquisitions  from  nature  is  concerned ;  that,  in  proportion  as  other 

rebellion,  large  colonies  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  relatives  approach  in  nearness  to  the  paternal 

hidividuals,  from  tried  and  faithful  provinces,  or  fraternal  relation,  marriages  between  them 

were  settled  in  the  subjugated  territory,  in  place  are  to  be  more  or  less  severely  denounced  ; 

of  an  equal  nnmber  removed  to  make  place  for  and  finally,  that  the  first  point  at  which  inter- 

them  to  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  to  re-  marriage  between  kindred  is  consistent  with 

concile  these  colonists  to  their  new  conditions,  propriety  is  that  fixed  by  the  civil  law,  to  wit, 

they  were  invested  with  many  privileges,  and  the  fourth  degree,  according  to  the  computation 

treated  with  marked  partiality.    Thus  by  a  com-  of  that  system.    By  this  rule  the  Roman  law 

plex  system  of  liberality  and  severity,  persuasion  permitted  the  marriage  of  the  children  of  broth- 

and  force,  the  inca  empire  was  not  only  extend-  ers  and  sisters  ^Inst.  i.  10) ;   so  did  the  Le- 

ed,  but  the  conquered  nations  effectuallv  amal-  vitical  law  (I^vit.  xviii.  6-20 ;  Nnmb.  xxxvi. 

nmated  and  moulded  into  a  compact  whole. —  10,11) ;  and  so  did  the  church  of  Rome  until  the 

Bnt  while  the  civil  and  social  systems  developed  time  of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  when  a  new  mode 

by  the  incos  were  well  adapted  to  physical  of  computation  was  devised,  by  which  second 

amelioration  of  the  people,  they  were  not  suited  and  third  cousins  were  brought  within  the  pro- 

to  their  intellectual  development.    Not  content  hibited  degrees.     The  rule  of  the  Roman  law 

with  concentrating  in  themselves  the  functions  is  generally  observed  also  in  the  positive  law 

of  government  and  religion,   the  inca  stock  systems  of  modern  states.    In  England  and  the 

monopolized  also  the  advantages  of  instruction  United  States  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  cer- 

and  all  that  there  was  of  science.    The  people  tainly  lawful,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  ])ractice. 

were  taught  to  regard  tliem  with  reverence  as  Bnt  much  attention  has  l>een  paid  to  the  sub- 

the  sons  of  heaven,  the  sources  of  power,  and  ject  of  late,  and  powerful  arguments,  resting 

the  fountains  of  intelligence.    Destitute  how-  upon  unquestionable  and  significant  facts,  have 

ever  of  a  written  language,  the  incas  themselves  been  urged  against  the  expedioncy,  to  say  no 

were  unable  to  perpetuate  ideas  and  accumu-  more,  of  marriages  between  blood  relations. 

late  knowledge.      Their  wisdom  was  chiefly  It  seems  to  be  established  as  a  general,  if  not 

Klitical  and  practical.     Territorial  extension  universal  rule,  that  such  relation  between  pa- 

ing  their  leading  object,  military  science  re-  rents,  especially  if  it  be  as  near  as  tliat  of  first 

oeived  their  closest  attention.    But  none  were  cousins,  may  entail  upon  the  ofispring  mischiev- 

highly  educated,  even  in  tills  department,  except  ous  consequences,  bodily  or  mental,  or  both; 

theyoang  men  of  the  privileged  race.    When  and  the  ill  efioct  of  what  is  called  "breeding 

the  reigning  inca  died,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  was  in^*  among  animals  seems  to  lend  to  the  conclu- 

'^eslled  home  to  the  mansion  of  his  father,  the  sion  that  this  is  a  universal  law. 

■on,"  his  body  was  embdmed  and  invested  with  INCHBALI),  EuzAnKTir,  an  English  actress, 

royal  robes,  seated  in  a  chair  of  gold,  in  the  dramatist,  and  novelist,  born  at  Htandingfield, 

great  temple  of  the  sun  in  Cuzco.    His  obse-  near  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  Sufix)lk,  in  1753,  died 

qiiieswere  performed  with  the  greatest  pomp,  in  Kensington,  Aug.   1,   1821.     She  was  the 

and  a  large  number  of  his  attendants  and  con-  daughter  of  a  fanner  named  Simpson,  who  died 

cnbines,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  bun-  when  she  was  in  her  10th  year.    She  then  went 

dreds,  were  made  to  die  with  him,  in  order  to  to  London  and  sought  an  engagement  at  the 

bear  him  company  in  his  new  state  of  existence,  theatres,  but  without  success.    She  finally  ob* 

— ^Altogether,  it  may  be  said,  the  incas  originat-  tained  a  ]>1ace  at  a  county  theatre,  and  soon 

ed  civil  and  social  uistitutions  of  much  perfec-  after  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  comedian,  much 

tiOD,  possessing,  in  ^he  language  of  Prescott,  her  senior  in  age.    On  the  stage  her  beauty  and 

'^  an  indefinite  pow^  of  expansion,  and  suited  to  abilities  commanded  success.    After  soiro  years 

the  most  fionrishin^f  condition  of  the  empire,  as  of  nninternipted  happiness,  her  husband  died, 

well  as  to  its  infanK  fortunes."  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1789,  she  retired  from 

INCEN8E.    Scfb  Frankincense.  the  boards  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.    In 

INCEST,  camaf-  commerce  between  a  man  this  new  pursuit  she  was  equally  successfVil. 

and  woman  who  Jire  related  to  each  other  in  She  wrote  in  all  19  plays,  for  which  she  re- 
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the  pampas  of  Taonman,  and  to  the  Hoayali  their  initiation  they  were  presented  to  the  inoa, 
and  Marafion,  and  embraced  10,000,000  in-  who  bored  their  ears  and  inserted  in  them  gold- 
habitants.  Aside,  however,  from  all  tradi-  en  rings,  which  were  increased  in  size  as  they 
tions,  there  are  monumental  evidences  that^  an-  advanced  in  rank,  until  the  distention  of  the 
terior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Peruvian  em-  cartilage  became  a  positive  deformity ;  whence 
pire,  there  existed  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  oreume*^  ^^  big- 
Lake  Titicaoa  a  people  of  relatively  high  civili-  ears,"  to  those  thus  decorated.  Until  liis  in- 
sation,  the  story  of  whose  migration  to  the  vestiture  with  the  honors  of  the  huaraeu  the 
northward  is  probably  preserved,  in  a  figurative  heir  of  the  throne  was  in  nowise  distinguished 
form,  in  that  of  Manco  Gapac  and  his  sister;  from  his  comrades;  but  then  he  was  further  in- 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  people,  vested  with  a  peculiar  head  dress,  and  after- 
in  their  new  relationships,  and  in  virtue  of  ward  recognized  everywhere  as  the  future  sov- 
their  intelligence,  arrogated  to  themselves  a  ereign  of  uie  empire. — Nothing  could  be  more 
superiority  over  the  tribes  which  they  brought  complete  than  the  civil  organization  of  the  in- 
nnder  their  control,  and  founded  an  exclusive  cas.  The  imperial  city  of  Guzco  was  made  a 
and  aristocratic  caste,  the  inca  race.  Wo  have  microcosm  of  the  empire.  In  common  with 
no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  appearance  the  country  at  large,  it  was  divided  into  4  quar- 
of  the  first  inca ;  for  notwithstanding  their  ad-  ters,  N.,  8.,  £.,  and  W.  Its  inhabitants  were 
vance  in  other  respects,  the  Peruvians  never  drawn  from  each  of  these  divisions,  and  required 
developed  the  art  of  writing.  This  period  has  to  take  up  their  abode  in  corresponding  quarten 
nevertheless  been  placed  by  careful  students  of  the  city.  Each  of  the  4  grand  divisions  of 
about  4  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  the  empire  was  under  the  government  of  a  vice- 
Spaniards,  or  in  1021 ;  but  other  less  critical  roy,  ana  its  inhabitants  were  divide<l  into  groups 
writers  have  not  hesitated  to  place  the  advent  of  10,000  souls,  each  with  its  native  chief  and 
of  Manco  Gapac  within  600  years  of  the  re-  inca  governor.  These  groups  were  still  further 
ceived  era  of  the  flood. — ^The  authority  of  the  subdivided  into  thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens, 
roling  inca  was  absolute ;  his  will  was  tlie  su-  with  their  appropriate  officers,  who  were  held 

Sreme  law ;  he  had  no  council  of  state,  no  min-  in  strict  accountability  to  the  officers  next  in 
Iters,  nor  did  he  admit  any  institution  limiting  rank  above  them.  The  right  of  every  individ- 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and  although  he  some-  ual  to  a  portion  of  the  earth,  sufficient  to  sup- 
times  consulted  with  his  aged  and  more  expe-  port  life,  was  as  clearly  recognized  as  his  right 
rienced  subjects,  it  was  from  considerations  of  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  All  lands  capa- 
ntility,  and  not  in  conformity  with  any  organic  ble  of  being  cultivated  were  divided  into  8 
law  of  the  empire.  Gonsidered  as  the  son  of  parts;  one  was  devoted  to  the  sun,  or  the  sop- 
the  sun,  and  aescendant  in  a  right  line  from  port  of  religion;  anotlier  to  the  inca;  and  the 
Manco  Gapac,  he  was  also  the  high  priest  and  third  to  the  people  at  large.  Each  Peruvian 
oracle  of  religion.  Uniting  the  legislative  and  received  a  portion  of  land  oallcil  a  topu^  which 
executive  power,  chief  captain  in  war,  absolute  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  nmize  necessary 
sovereign  in  peace,  and  the  venerated  pontitF  for  the  support  of  a  man  and  his  wife  without 
of  religion,  he  realized  in  himself  the  union  of  children.     On  the  birth  of  a  son,  ho  received 

£ope  and  emperor.  Clothed  with  such  dignity,  another  to])U,  and  on  tlio  birth  of  a  daughter 
e  received  the  blindest  obedience  from  his  half  a  topu.  On  the  death  of  an  individual 
subjects ;  his  person  was  sacred ;  his  body  after  his  land  reverted  to  the  state  for  reallotment. 
death  was  regarded  with  pious  veneration,  and  Children  were  obliged  to  follow  the  professions 
was  the  object  of  divine  honors.  The  highest  of  their  fathers,  and  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
officers  of  the  land  could  not  appear  shod  in  his  ceive  an  education  superior  to  their  ]>ositions  in 
presence,  and,  when  they  had  their  audiences,  life.  No  one  could  cliange  his  residence  with- 
were  obliged  to  come  bearing  a  load  on  their  out  permiiision  of  his  superior. — The  inca  code 
shouldera  as  a  sign  of  submission.  The  people  was  simple  and  its  penalties  were  severe.  ^^Tell 
themselves  were  not  allowed  even  to  approach  no  lies,"  *'l>o  not  kill,"  were  tlie  concise  terms 
the  street  in  which  the  royal  palace  was  situat-  in  which  the  laws  were  pnmiul)j:ated.  Idle- 
ed,  except  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered  heads,  ncss  was  severely  punislicd,  and  homicides  and 
The  inca  possessed  an  unlimited  number  of  con-  robbers  were  put  to  deatli.  Hut  the  severest 
cubines,  in  some  instances  exceeding  TOO,  but  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  sinned 
he  had  only  one  legritimate  wife  called  «oi/a,  against  religion  or  the  sacred  majesty  of  the 
whose  eldest  son  was  heir  to  the  throne.  By  a  inca.  They  were  not  only  burned  or  buried 
singula.*  rule,  the  ooya  was  required  to  be  the  alive  with  their  families  and  friends,  but  their 
sister  of  the  inca.  This  incest,  by  the  concen-  houses  were  levelled,  the  trees  on  their  lands 
tration  o^  blood  in  a  single  line,  gave  to  the  itn-  cut  down,  and  the  lands  themselves  made  deso- 
perial  family  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  which  late.  The  |>enalties  visited  on  ])rovinces  which 
contribute^  still  further  to  impress  the  people  rebelled  against  the  inca  were  scarcely  less  ter- 
with  the  idea  of  its  distinct  and  supernatural  rible,  involving  the  slaughter  of  all  its  males, 
origin.  Tht  youths  of  royal  blood  were  care-  old  and  young. — But  it  was  ])erhn|>s  in  their 
ftdly  educated  by  the  amautts  or  wise  men,  and  system  of  conquest  that  the  incas  exhibited  tlieir 
prepare<l  for  the  huaracy,  an  order  analogous  to  greatest  wisdom  and  profoundest  policy.  Their 
that  of  knighthood  in  the  middle  ages.    After  nnt  effort  after  reducing  a  nation  or  province 
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wai  to  mould  its  people  into  tbeir  own  mtein,  any  of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is 

and  inftue  among  them  their  own  spirit.    In  prohibited  hj  Taw.    It  rests  with  positive  law 

doinff  this  they  were  careful  to  give  no  mde  to  determine  these  degrees ;  for  although  mar- 

ahocK  to  their  pr^adices.    The  idols  of  the  con-  riages  between  those  nearlv  related  are  clearly 

qnered  people  were  brought,  with  every  demon-  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  it  is  difficidt 

•tration  of  respect,  to  Guzco.   Thither  also  were  to  fix  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  so. 

summoned  tlie  conquered  chiefe  with  their  fam-  With  rare  exceptions,  all  civilized  communities 

ilies,  where  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  have  agreed  in  regarding  marriage  between 

cUstinction  and  kindness;  and  after  homing  those  lineally  related  as  unnatural  and  offen- 

sufficiently  imbued  with  the  institutions  of  the  sive ;  but  beyond  this  point  rules  and  opinions 

inoa  and  impressed  with  his  power,  they  were  have  been  various.    Of  the  writers  who  have 

often  reinstated  at  the  head  of  their  people  as  argued  this  question,  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  work 

officers  of  the  empire.    The  language  of  the  upon  the  Roman  law  is  perhaps  most  elaborate 

empire  was  taught  to  the  children  of  all  these  and  ingenious.    He  holds  that  it  is  not  with  the 

Taraals,  and  made  to  supplant  that  of  their  case  of  lineal  relationship  alone  that  the  law  of 

fathers.    To  secure  the  new  acquisitions  from  nature  is  concerned;  that,  in  proportion  as  other 

rebellion,  large  colonies  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  relatives  approach  in  nearness  to  the  patemid 

individuals,  from  tried  and  faithful  provinces,  or  fraternal  relation,  marriages  between  them 

were  settled  in  the  subjugated  territoiy,  in  place  are  to  be  more  or  less  severely  denounced  ; 

of  an  equal  number  removed  to  make  place  for  and  finally,  that  the  first  point  at  which  inter- 

them  to  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  to  re-  marriage  between  kindred  is  consistent  with 

concile  these  colonists  to  their  new  conditions,  propriety  is  that  fixed  by  the  civil  law,  to  wit, 

they  were  invested  with  many  privileges,  and  the  fourth  degree,  according  to  the  computation 

treated  with  marked  partiality.    Thus  by  a  com-  of  that  system.    By  this  rule  the  Roman  law 

plex  system  of  liberality  and  severity,  persuasion  permitted  the  marriage  of  the  children  of  broth- 

and  force,  the  inca  empire  was  not  only  extend-  ers  and  sisters  ^Inst.  i.  10)  ;   so  did  the  Le- 

ed,  but  the  conquered  nations  effectually  amal-  vitical  law  (Levit.  xviii.  6-20 :  Numb,  xxxvi. 

eamated  and  moulded  into  a  compact  whole. —  10,11) ;  and  so  did  the  church  of  Rome  until  the 

But  while  the  civil  and  social  systems  developed  time  of  Pope  Alexander  II..  when  a  new  mode 

by  the  incas  were  well  adapted  to  physical  of  computation  was  devised,  by  which  second 

amelioration  of  the  people,  they  were  not  suited  and  third  cousins  were  brought  within  the  pro- 

to  their  intellectual  development.    Not  content  hibited  degrees.     The  rule  of  the  Roman  law 

with  concentrating  in  themselves  the  functions  is  generally  observed  also  in  the  positive  law 

of  government  and  religion,  the  inca  stock  systems  of  modem  states.    In  England  and  the 

monopolized  also  the  advantages  of  instruction  United  States  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  cer- 

and  all  that  there  was  of  science.    The  people  tainly  lawful,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  practice. 

were  taught  to  regard  them  with  reverence  as  But  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sub- 

the  sons  of  heaven,  the  sources  of  power,  and  ject  of  late,  and  powerful  arguments,  resting 

the  fountains  of  intelligence.    Destitute  how-  upon  unquestionable  and  significant  facts,  have 

ever  of  a  written  language,  the  incas  themselves  been  urged  against  the  expediency,  to  say  no 

were  unable  to  perpetuate  ideas  and  accumu-  more,  of  marriages  between  blood  relations, 

late  knowledge.     Their  wisdom  was  chiefly  It  seems  to  be  established  as  a  general,  if  not 

Klitical  and  practical.     Territorial  extension  universal  rule,  that  such  relation  between  pa- 

ing  their  leading  object,  military  science  re-  rents,  especially  if  it  be  as  near  as  that  of  first 

ceived  their  closest  attention.    But  none  were  cousins,  may  entail  upon  the  offspring  mischiev- 

highly  educated,  even  in  this  department,  except  ous  consequences,  bodily  or  mental,  or  both; 

the  young  men  of  the  privileged  race.    When  and  the  ill  effect  of  what  is  called  *^  breeding 

the  reigning  inca  died,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  was  in^*  among  animals  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 

*' called  home  to  the  mansion  of  his  father,  the  sion  that  this  is  a  universal  law. 

8un,"  his  body  was  embalmed  and  invested  with  INGUBALD,  Elizabeth,  an  English  actress, 

royal  robes,  seated  in  a  chair  of  gold,  in  the  dramatist,  and  novelist,  bom  at  Standingfield, 

great  temple  of  the  sun  in  Cuzco.    His  obse-  near  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  Suffolk,  in  1758,  died 

quies  were  performed  with  the  greatest  pomp,  in  Kensington,  Aug.  1,  1821.     She  was  the 

and  a  large  number  of  his  attendants  and  con-  daughter  of  a  farmer  named  Simpson,  who  died 

cobines,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  hon-  when  she  was  in  her  16th  year.    She  then  went 

dreds,  were  made  to  die  with  him,  in  order  to  to  London  and  sought  an  engagement  at  the 

bear  him  company  in  his  new  state  of  existence,  theatres,  but  without  success,    che  finally  ob- 

— ^Altogether,  it  may  be  said,  the  incas  originat-  tained  a  place  at  a  county  theatre,  and  soon 

ed  civil  and  social  mstitutions  of  much  perfec-  after  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  comedian,  much 

tion,  possessing,  in  the  language  of  Prescott,  her  senior  in  age.    On  the  stage  her  beauty  and 

^  an  indefin  ito  power  of  expansion,  and  suited  to  abilities  commanded  success.    After  soire  years 

the  most  flourishini^  condition  of  Uie  empire,  as  of  unintermpted  happiness,  her  husband  died, 

well  as  to  its  infanf.  fortunes."  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1789,  she  retired  from 

INCENSE.    Se^  Frankixckksk.  the  boards  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.    In 

INCEST,  carnal  commerce  between  a  man  this  new  pursuit  she  was  equallv  successftiL 

and  woman  who  Are  related  to  eadi  other  in  She  wrote  in  all  19  plays,  for  which  she  re- 
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oeivod  Tarioos  sams  from  £100  to  £700  each,  stuff  and  deprives  it  of  elasticity  and  tenacity. 
She  also  edited  the  ''  British  Theatre,"  a  collec-  Phosphate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  saturating 
tion  of  ])lays  (47  vols.,  London,  1 80S-' 15).  A  the  biphosphate  of  lime  with  liquid  ammonia,  is 
few  of  her  own  pieces,  as  the  *^  Wedding  Day"  highly  recommended  on  many  accounts,  but  it 
and  **  Wives  as  They  Are,"  still  hold  their  place  is  liable  to  decompose  under  the  iron  of  the 
on  the  English  stage,  ller  novels,  '^  A  Simple  laundress,  impeding  the  operation  of  ironing; 
Story*'  and  "'  Nature  and  Art,"  once  enjoyed  and  it  is  also  an  expensive  salt  in  the  quantities 
even  a  higher  popularity  than  her  dramatic  required.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  advantage- 
writings  and  are  still  admired.  She  died  j)os-  ously  substituted  for  it  on  the  score  of  cost, 
sesscd  of  £0,000,  which  she  bequeathed  chiedy  being  worth  only  about  i  as  much,  but  this  also 
to  Komaii  Catholic  charities.  She  wrote  an  is  liable  to  decompose  by  ironing ;  and  both  are 
autobiography  which  she  caused  to  be  destroy-  dissolved  out  in  washing.  In  consequence  of 
ed.  The  ^'  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  "  (2  vols,  the  numerous  accidents  reported  in  the  London 
8vo.,  London,  1833)  was  compiled  from  her  jour-  papers  from  light  dresses  and  curtains  taking 
nal,  covering  a  period  of  50  years.  fire,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Professor 
INCLEDON,  BsNJASfiy  Charles,  an  English  Graham,  master  of  the  mint,  by  desire  of  her 
singer,  born  at  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  in  176^,  majesty,  in  1850,  to  investigate  the  most  efficient 
died  in  Worcester,  Feb.  11, 1826.  He  acquired  methods  of  guarding  against  these  disasters, 
hb  earliest  nmsicol  education  in  the  choir  of  Messrs.  Versmaim  and  Oppenheini  undertook 
Exeter  cathedral,  and  subsequently,  while  serv-  this  charge,  and  in  the  laboratory,  the  laundry, 
ing  in  the  navy,  by  his  vocal  abilities  attracted  and  various  muslin  manufactories,  the  effects 
the  notice  of  Lord  Ilervey  and  other  officers,  of  more  than  40  different  salts  were  tested  by 
who  persuaded  him  to  go  upon  the  stage.  lie  them.  In  the  experiments  with  sulphate  of 
attracted  little  attention  at  first;  but  having  ammonia  whole  pieces  of  muslin  (8  to  16  yards 
been  instructed  by  Rauzzini  at  Bath,  he  made  long)  were  dipped  into  a  solution  containing  10 
hb  debut  in  London  in  1700  in  the  '^  Poor  per  cent,  of  this  salt^  and  dried  in  the  hydro- 
Gentleman,"  with  great  success,  and  for  25  extractor.  The  ]>reparation  had  no  effect  upon 
years  remained  unrivalled  as  a  ballad  singer,  the  colors,  except  to  render  madder  purple  pale; 
His  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  and  the  manly  grace  and  the  results  with  these  and  with  several  dress- 
with  which  he  rendered  *'  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  es  treated  with  the  same  salt  were  very  satbfac- 
'^Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  ^*  The  Storm,"  and  other  tory.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  gave  a  chalky 
old  English  songs,  has  never  been  surpassed,  finish,  but  with  the  sulphate  of  auimouia  the 
Hb  favorite  part  upon  the  stage  was  '*  Mac-  finisli  was  transparent.  Other  pieces  prepared 
heath,"  which,  it  was  said,  he  would  have  risen  with  the  latter  salt  were  shown  in  the  exhibi- 
from  his  bed  at  midnight  to  ]>erfonn.  In  1817  tion  of  inventions  of  tlie  society  of  art^  which 
he  made  a  nmsical  tour  in  the  United  States,  afler  a  ]>eri(>d  of  0  months  were  unaffected  in 
but  his  voice  was  beginning  to  yield  to  age  and  color  or  texture.  On  a(*count  of  tlie  small  pro- 
an  irregular  course  of  living,  and  the  enterprise  portion  of  this  salt  rei^uired,  tlie  oljeetionable 
was  n(»t  very  successful.  effect  of  the  hot  iron  is  not  si>  mtIous  ;  it  can- 
INCLINEI)  PLANE.  See  MKCirAMCs.  not,  however,  be  entirely  avoided.  At  the 
INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH,  a  fabric  woven  Kirkton  bleach  works,  Neil>ton,  sulphate  of 
with  tlireads  of  osliestus,  and  described  in  the  ammonia  has  been  applied  upon  a  large  scale 
article  on  that  substance.  Cloth  of  ordinary  for  rendering  muslins  non-intlaniniable,  and 
materials  is  rendered  partially  incombustible  by  pieces  of  the  fmest  (juality  are  not  injured  by 
the  application  of  certain  saline  solutions,  as  of  it.  The  salt  finally  selected  as  the  most  officieut 
alum,  borax,  phosphate  of  soda,  ^'c,  in  com-  in  every  respect,  and  the  one  now  in  constant 
bination  with  starch.  These  cannot  prevent  use  in  her  majesty's  laundry,  is  the  lunp^tate 
the  deconi|>osition  of  the  material  by  heat,  but  of  sckIh.  Without  injuring  the  strength  or  ap- 
their  action  is  to  check  the  rapid  spreading  of  pearance  of  the  fabric,  it  allows  the  hot  iron 
flame  and  limit  its  effect  to  the  point  of  the  to  ]klss  smoothly  over  the  surluce  of  the  pre- 
fabric  which  it  touches.  They  are  therefore  pared  material,  and  affords  a  porlVi-t  guaranty 
called  anti-tlaniniahle  salts.  The  methcHl  of  against  the  etlects  of  fianie,  and  is  more*  »vernot 
applying  them  is  to  M>ak  the  fabrics  in  tlieir  easily  removed  by  witshing.  The  Inst  method 
•olutions.  Curtains  of  theatres  and  of  bcnls  of  using  it  is  to  dilute  a  conrentrate<l  neutral 
may  thus  be  protected,  and  paper  hangings  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda  with  water,  till  it 
and  scenery  by  using  a  strong  si/^e  instead  of  is  re<luced  to  2.S°  TwaddvU,  and  then  a<ld  3  per 
starch.  The  weight  and  stiffness  imparted  by  cent,  of  phosphate  of  soda,  the  etlert  of  which 
the  application  render  it  objedionable  for  cloth-  is  to  keep  the  ndt  from  decomposing  and  form- 
ing. MM.  DiclK'reiner  and  (Eisner,  in  the  He-  ing  a  hitungstate,  which  tends  to  separate  by 
pertoire  de  chimin,  remark  that  fine  and  light  crystallizing.  The  increase  of  weight  in  muslin, 
tissues  e:umi>t  be  treated  by  the  .»4ame  agents  not  starched,  prepared  with  a  .solution  of  10  i»er 
empli»yifl  for  w<hh1  and  coarse  stutfs.  liorax  cent,  of  tungstate  <»f  sixla,  is  found  to  l>e  27  jwr 
renders  line  textile  fal»ri«*s  t^uff;  it  cau.^*s  dust,  cent.;  and  with  one  of  7  piT  cent.  «»f  sulphate 
and  will  swell  out  under  the  Muoothing  iron,  of  amnnmia,  about  18  per  cent.  The  re}N»rt  of 
and  nii>reover  weakens  the  fibres;  alum  also  pro-  Messrs.  Versmann  and  OppeiUieim  was  read  be- 
duces  the  Muuu  effects.    Soluble  glass  Htifi:eus  tho  fore  the  British  association  at  Aberdeen,  SepL 
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16, 1859.  See  "  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arta,^'  were  freed  from  oil  civil  disabilities.    (See  Cox- 
Dec.  80,  1869.  GREOATiONALiBV,  vol.  T.  pp.  609-'10.) 

INCUBATION.    See  BiBM,  vol.  iii.  p.  281.  INDEX     LIBRORUM     PROHIBITGRUli 

INC UNABULA(Lat.,oradle),  in  bibliography,  (Lat),  a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  Ro- 

books  printed  prior  to  about  1500  (aocoi^ing  to  man  Catholic  discipline  forbids  its  followers  to 

Panzer,  prior  to  1686),  of  which  there  are  esti-  read,  as  prejndicial  to  faith  and  good  morals, 

mated  to  be  about  15,000.    The  fullest  account  It  is  prepandd  by  a  congregation  of  cardinals 

of  them  isfound  in  LudwigHain'si2(;pertmiii»  and  tneologians   at  Rome    designed  for  this 

Bibliographieum^  in  quo  Libri  (hnnes  db  Arte  special  purpose.    Such  prohibitions  appear  in 

Ihfpographiea  inventa  tttque  ad  Annum  MD.  the  early  history  of  the  church,  the  council  of 

Jypti  exoresH  Ordine  Alphahetico  reeensentur  Carthage  (400)  having  forbidden  the  reading 

(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1826-'88).  of  pagan  authors.    In  1546  the  university  of 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  N.  co.  of  Arkansas,  Louvain  prepared  a  list  of   the  works  that 

bounded  E.  by  Black  river,  and  traversed  from  were  deemed  pernicious,  and  this  example  was 

N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  White  river ;  area,  1,050  sq.  soon  followed  at  Venice,  Paris,  Cologne,  and 

m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,625,  of  whom  1,051  were  other  cities.    In  1557  Pope  Paul  IV.  caused  a 

slaves.     It  has  a  very  uneven  surface,  well  catalogue  to  be  prepared  by  the  inquisition  at 

wooded  with  pine  and  other  timber.    The  soil  Rome,  which  is  usually  called  tlie  first  Roman 

is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1854  were  Catholic  index.    It  was  enlarged  and  reduced 

601,750  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,490  of  wheat,  to  a  regular  form  by  a  commission  of  the  coun- 

67,899of  oats,  and  1,541  bales  of  cotton.   Black  oil  of  Trent,  whose  index  appeared  with  the 

marble  is  found  here.    Capital,  Batesville.  sanction  of  Pius  IV.  in  1564.    It  was  again  en- 

INDEPENDENCE,  the  capital  of  Jackson  larged  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1595.  The  congre- 
CO.,  Mo.,  situated  near  the  W .  frontier  of  the  gation  of  the  index  was  instituted  at  Rome  by 
state,  5  m.  S.  from  the  Missouri  river,  and  166  Sixtus  V.,  and  was  established  as  it  now  exists 
m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  in  1858,  by  Pius  V.  The  8  portions  of  the  index  con- 
about  2,600.  It  contains  several  churches,  tain  respectively  all  books  by  heretics  which 
newspaper  offices,  and  hotels,  and  derives  a  involve  errors  or  treat  expressly  of  religion,  all 
profitable  trade  from  its  position  as  an  entrepot  books  by  Catholics  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
between  New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  the  eastern  faith  and  to  good  morals,  and  all  anonymous 
states,  and  a  place  of  outfit  for  emigrant  trains  works  involving  pernicious  doctrines.  Bishops 
to  Oregon  and  California.  A  railroad  not  yet  have  the  right  to  i>ermit  educated  persons  to 
finished  is  to  connect  it  with  Jefferson  City  and  read  the  proliibiteu  books.  Beside  the  Index 
Kansas  City.  The  Mormons  regard  this  place  Librorwn  Prohibit&rum^  there  is  the  Index 
and  the  surrounding  country  as  the  destined  Expurgatoriue  (or  Librorum  JEipurgandorum), 
seat  of  the  saints,  and  as  the  holy  land  where  containing  a  list  of  books  prohibited  until  cer- 
they  will  at  no  distant  day  be  gathered.  They  tain  passages  be  eliminated  from  them.  In 
settied  there  in  1887,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Austria  and  some  other  Catholic  countries,  the 
people  of  Missouri,  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois  index  is  authoritative  only  when  confirmed  by 
and  afterward  in  Utah.  But  to  tills  day  they  the  civil  government.  Tiie  latest  edition,  pub^ 
profess  their  expectation  of  eventually  settiing  lished  in  1819,  has  since  been  much  enlarged, 
at  Independence.  INDIA.    See  East  Indies,  and  Hindostak. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  Protestant  sect  holdinff  INDIA  RUBBER.  See  Caoutchouc. 
Congregationalist  views,  which  arose  in  England  INDIAN  CORN.  See  Maizb. 
in  the  16th  century.  The  sect  owed  its  origm  INDIAN  LANGUAGES,  Asiatic.  India 
in  1686  to  Robert  Brown,  an  En^ish  clergy-  this  side  of  the  Ganges  was  divided  by  the  Yin- 
man,  who  terminated  a  long  life  in  Northamp-  dhya  range  of  mountains,  in  the  earliest  historic 
ton  gaol  in  1680.  They  were  at  first  called  times,  into  two  areas,  as  regards  its  ethnological 
Brownists,  but  their  discipline  having  been  mod-  and  glossological  relations.  The  northern  region 
ified  by  John  Robinson  and  Uenry  Jacob,  who  comprehended  the  Aryan  stock,  whose  branches 
had  been  connected  with  him,  they  took  the  were  spread  westwanl  under  the  name  of  the 
name  of  Independents,  and  rapidly  spread  over  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  The  south- 
England.  From  Holland  a  body  of  them  car-  em  portion  consisted  of  the  autochthonic  race 
ried  their  tenets  to  America  in  1620.  They  with  their  idioms.  At  present  it  is  also  divided 
flourished  in  England  during  the  common-  into  two  areas  by  a  limit  which  wavers  between 
wealth,  Cromwell  himself  being  in  their  com-  two  lines  running  from  W.  to  E.,  the  one  from 
munion ;  but  on  the  restoration  the  act  of  near  Bombay  to  Ganjam,  the  other  from  near 
uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  excluded  1,900  of  Goa  to  Chicacole.  The  city  of  Beeder,  lat.  19* 
their  ministers  from  oflSce.  The  act  of  tolera-  N.,  long.  78**  £.,  is  the  point  at  which  several  of 
tion,  in  1689,  fi*eed  dissenters  from  the  puns  its  modern  languages  meet  Uttaradis  (north- 
and  penalties  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  their  em  region)  was  the  land  of  the  Aryans  who  had 
worship,  and  in  1691  a  union  was  effected  be-  come  from  the  West  (see  Sakborit),  and  who, 
tween  the  Englisli  Presbyterians  and  Independ-  after  having  there  developed  their  institutions 
ents.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  repeal  of  (see  BnAnsfA),  invaded  the  Dravida-desa  (Dec- 
tiie  test  and  corporation  acts  in  1828,  that  the  can),  or  southern  country,  and  Ceylon.  San- 
Indepeiulenta^  with  other  diasenten^  sent  writings  enumerate  a  twofold  quinary  stock 
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of  Brahmin^  viz. :  the  Panoha-Gauda  (5  dis*  oiety^  (1987),  and  a  dictionary  by  Stack  (Bom- 
trictfl)  in  tlie  N.  and  E.,  and  the  Pancha-Dravida  bay,  1849).  IV.  On  tho  W.  coast  of  Uindostan : 
(6  southern).  Sanscrit  grammarians  considered  12.  Catchee  (Sanscrit  ca(«AAa^  watery,  marshyX 
all  Dravidoii  languages  as  Pracrit  (vulgar,  pro-  on  the  peninsular  projection  W.  of  the  following; 
Tincial  dialect)  or  low  Sanscrit,  corrupted  by  also  spoken  by  Banshana  oat  of  India.  18.  Ga- 
indigenous  languages;  but  Ellis  proved  (1820)  zerotee (Sanscrit ^nfjt;ara, mu^cal, and rd«Atra, 
that  they  constitute  a  family  of  their  own,  which  country),  in  the  peninsuk  of  Guzerat,  on  the  isl- 
has  been  affected  by  both  the  Sanscrit  and  tho  anda  of  Diu,  Salsctte,  and  Bombay,  on  the  coasts 
Pracrit  of  the  north.  All  indigenous  Dravidan  opposite  to  them,  and  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
tongues  are  commonly  called  Pracrit;  although  Nerbudda.  It  is  spoken  by  tho  Parsees  in  the 
the  genuine  Pracrit  coexisted  with  the  Sanscrit,  cities,  where  it  is  much  contaminated  by  Male- 
and  h&s  its  own  literature  of  books,  as  well  as  baric  and  other  languages,  owing  to  the  extent 
of  inscriptions  of  the  3d  century  B.  C.  The  of  their  commerce.  There  is  a  grammar  by 
Indian  languages  of  Asia  comprise  8  groups.  Dr.  Robert  Drummond  (Bombay,  1808),  and  a 
Sanscritoid,  Arabized  Pracritoid,  and  Dravidan.  lexicon  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Kozim  (Bombay, 
A.  On  the  Indian  languages  of  Sanscrit  origin  1846).  14.  Goncanee,  on  the  low  shores  from 
materials  may  be  found  in  catalogues  of  oriental  Bombay  to  Goa,  and  in  the  parallel  Ghautii, 
books  by  Parbury,  Allen,  Howell,  Stuart,  and  where  it  is  called  Ballagate.  It  is  scarcely 
others;  in  McKenzio's  collection  of  manuscripts,  more  than  a  dialect  of  tho  Mahrattee.  -  S.  of 
Ac,  Vans  Kenncdy*s  researches  (not  always  it  is  the  Tulava,  a  Dravidan  tongue.  V.  In 
trustwortliy),  Carl  Bitterns  geography,  and  many  the  interior,  t.  <•„  in  Knjpootana:  15.  Bikanee- 
works  on  ethnology.  These  languages  are  the  ree.  10.  Marvaree.  17.  Jeypooree.  18.  Udaya- 
following  24,  according  to  Lassen.  I.  In  the  N.  p<>oree.  19.  Ilarootce,  formerly  Sara^vattH*,  a 
£.  of  India:  1.  Tho  Assamese,  on  the  Brahma-  Pracrit  direct.  20.  Vn\ja-bhasha  (or  Bn^a- 
pootro,  akin  to  Ilindostanee,  in  two  branches,  bhakha,  or  merely  Bridj,  cow-pen  language),  in 
the  Decnn-gol  (southern)  and  Uttar-gol  (north-  the  Doab  (l>etweon  thcGanges  and  Jumna),  in 
em).  The  title  of  the  r<yali  of  old  was  tUhayor  tho  province  of  Agra.  It  is  tho  offspring  of 
dhtatlja-ninha  (victory-flag-lion) ;  and  he  also  the  Saurasenee  Pracrit  dialect,  abounds  in  San- 
called  himsif  itcergi  (heavenly),  the  inhabitants  scrit  words,  and  has  ])rodure(l  tho  Ilindee.  A 
being  Oultans,  those  of  the  north  Miro-metshmi  work  on  tho  general  principles  of  its  inflect i<mft 
and  Dereng;  also  rudo  mountain  tribes,  Semlo  has  been  publisho<l  by  Sliri  Lullu  I^l-kavi  (C-al- 
and  Nanak,  whose  language  differs  from  tho  cutta,  1811).  21.  Malavee,  ontho  tal>le-landof 
Assamese.  2.  Bengalee  (see  Bexoalke).  8.  Malwah.  22.  Bandelakhondoe,  in  Bundelound. 
Maithilee  or  Tirhutiy a,  Tirabh net i,  between  tho  23.  Magadhee,  in  Bahar.  VI.  8.  of  the  Vin- 
Coosy  and  Gunduck,  tributaries  of  tho  Ganges,  dhya  range :  24.  Maharoshtroc  (great  country's 
and  S.  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  akin  to  tongue),  or  Mahrattee,  extending  with  varying 
the  Bengalee,  with  similar  letters.  4.  Orissan  breadth  from  Be|ap(M)r  and  Oojein  eastward,  or 
(Odhradesa,  Triya,  Autcnli),  S.  W.  of  Bengal,  between  the  Kistnah  ami  Nerbudda.  to  tho 
around  Cuttaok  on  tlie  Malianuddy ;  it  resem-  mountains  that  si'parate  the  interior  fri»rii  Ba- 
bies the  liong:ilee.  There  is  a  grammar  of  it  har,  ()riss;i,  and  Heniral:  spoken  by  about  ft,- 
by  Suttcm  (1K41).  II,  At  tho  foot  of  the  Him-  CMK),0U0  ])er«»ons.  This  language  originati-<l  in 
alaya:  5.  Nepauleso;  the|K'Op]o  of  sonio  parts  the  north  of  India,  and  wits  presiTved  by  tho 
of  Xepaul  are  very  skilful  in  writing.  0.  Kosa-  Vedic  doctrine;  whilo  with  tlie  restoration  «>f 
lose,  N.  of  Oude,  about  Almoni.  7.  Dogusee,  Brahminisni  by  Sevajee  (17th  century)  tho 
between  Alinora  and  Cashmere.  8.  Cashmo-  s<mthern  Hindo^it^mee  was  adofited  by  his  f«d- 
rian,  n^sembling  tho  Mahratta  tongue.  III.  In  lowers.  It  is  a  harsh,  dull-sounding,  grave 
the  N.  W.  regions:  9.  Punjaubee,  the  idiom  of  idiom,  with  mutihited  Sanscrit  word«s  an<l  flex- 
Lahore;  it  iM>ssesscs  kheaU  and  tepwi»  (vocal  ions  (thtiugh  less  so  than  tho  Ik'ngali'c).  many 
mnsic),  and  is  employed  in  the  sacred  books  of  Persian  sul»stantives,  and  Home  auti>rhthonio 
tho  Sikh*4  (learners,  scholars;  from  Sanscrit  remains,  rich  in  cerebral  sounds.  Partielesand 
uht/td^  learning,  and  one  of  tho  0  sciences  at-  auxiliary  words  sui)ply  the  place  of  grnmniati- 
tached  to  tho  Wnlas),  in  letters  called  gxiru^  cal  forms.  Though  its  syntax  is  like  that  of 
muk/n\  a  corrupt  Devanagari.  This  idiom  ha^  IIin<lost.'mee,  its  <Ieri  vat  ions  are  more  logical 
only  2  genders,  no  dual,  and  has  altenxl  many  and  from  its  own  primitives.  Some  of  its  many 
Sanscrit  significations  of  words.  There  are  dialects  are  tho  BeJ.ip(M»ree  and  I'adee  in  Mal- 
grammars  by  \¥,.  Cjirey  (Scrampore,  1><1*2)  and  wah,  I)e»4h  in  tho  I)eccan,  Sataree  (a  mixture 
Leach  (Hom!>a\i  1838),  and  a  dictionary  by  of  all),  A:c.  Its  scanty  liter.iture  is  of  two 
Starkey  (Calcu'ttfl*,  1850).  10.  M(Mdtanee,  or  kinds:  Praeritie^  in  versitms  from  S.inscrit,  and 
Vuchee,  on  the  middle  Indus,  W.  of  the  prece<l-  the  nunlern,  in  versions  from  English,  tVc. 
ing,  formerly  s|Mik€n  l)y  Kajp«.H)ts  and  Jauts.  There  are  grammars  of  tho  Mahrattee  by  W. 
This  as  well  as  the  Pnnjaul)ee,  contains  many  Carey  (Scrampore,  180K),  R.  Drummoml  (Bom- 
Persian  wonls and  i»hnL««es.  11.  Sindhee,  on  tho  bay,  1hos»,  .F.  K.  Ballantyne  (Edinburgh,  ix'Mt », 
lower  Indus,  nnd  about  its  mouths,  in  two  dia-  T.  Steven^son  (UoTnbay,  1K43),  and  one  in  p4»r- 
lects.  It  is  also  called  Tatt.%  from  Samudra-  tupiese  (Koine,  177><,  and  LislN»ii,  ls05);  and 
tatha  (siMi  shore).  There  is  u  granmiar  by  W.  dictitmaries  by  J.  T.  Molesworth,  T.  and  G. 
IL  Wathcn  in  the  **  Journal  of  tho  Asiatic  So-  Candy  (Bombay,  1831,  1849),  Vans  Kennedy 
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(1884),  and  Mahratta-Kosh  br  a  Pandit  It  oent  Great  Mogul  Akbar  (1558-16061  under  his 
hastwokindsof  letters:  the 5af6o^(balaband-  son  Jehanghir  (lG05-'2'n,  nnder  Anmngzebe 
ic),  a  modified  Devanagari,  for  sacred  and  seri-  (1658-1 707X  and  8hah  Allam,  who  had  made 
oos  treatises,  and  the  tnodi  (mur)  for  common  it  llielr  court  langnage  in  place  of  the  Per- 
porposes ;  the  alphabet  consbts  of  44  eharac-  ^an.  It  is  the  heir  of  the  Sanscrit  in  litera- 
ters.  B.  Before  the  Mohammedan  invasion  tare ;  it  was  made  the  official  langnage  of  the 
the  district  of  Yr^ja,  around  the  city  of  Agra,  British  possessions  in  1885,  and  was  taught  at  the 
and  the  poetic  region  of  Muttra,  surpassed  all  civil  college  of  Uailejburj,  as  itisat  themilitarj 
others  in  elegance  of  diction.  After  these,  Easi  institution  at  Addiscombe,  in  England,  and  in 
(now  Benares)  and  Allahabad  also  became  cole-  the  universities  of  London,  Paris,  &c.  The  Uin- 
brated  for  their  idiom,  which  eventually  be-  dostanee  consists  of  two  dialects,  viz..:  1,  the 
came  the  Uindee,  retaining  many  Sanscrit  northern  or  Ordu-zuban  (Turkish,  camp  Ian- 
words  unaltered,  others  stripped  of  the  final  guage),  purest  at  Delhi,  and,  since  the  fall  of  the 
vowels,  others  syncopated,  and  most  changed  Mogul  empire,  at  Lucknow ;  2,  the  Dakhnee 
by  metaphony.  This  laujjruAge  had  8  dialects:  (southern)  or  Gn^ree  (market)  of  Hyderabad 
a,  the  Khari-boli  (pure  language)  or  Fenth,  in  and  other  courts,  with  Dravidan  words.  The 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  especially  at  Pntna  ;  ft,  so  called  Moorish  is  a  Jargon  composed  of  Uin- 
the  Des-bhasha  (country  speech) ;  and  c,  the  dostanee  with  words  and  phra^to  taken  from 
PMbi-bhasha  (oriental  tongue),  in  Oude  and  many  other  languages,  especially  from  Portu- 
Benarcs.  It  extended  over  the  whole  north  of  guese ;  a  sort  of  lingua  Jranea^  spoken  by  the 
India  in  the  9th  century,  and  may  bo  regarded  rabble  in  seaports,  &c.,  and  confounded  by  Le- 
as the  language  of  the  Indian  middle  age,  being  bedeff  (1801),  lladley  (1809),  and  others  with 
thus  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  the  Ordu.  The  Hindostanee  is  written  either 
pure  Aryan  and  the  Hindostanee.  It  is  often  in  the  Devanagari  (which  is  preferred  by  Brah- 
confouuded  with  the  ancient  Procrit.  Its  last  mins),  with  some  modifications,  the  82  letters 
form,  before  it  was  merged  into  Hindostanee,  is,  of  the  Arabo-Pcrsian  also  modified  by  ligatures, 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  llindce  or  Uindnvee,  &c.,  in  order  to  represent  49  sounds  (8  vowels, 
which  has  a  less  admixture  of  Arabic  and  Per-  2  dipthongs,  at  and  au,  3  semi- vowels,  A,  y,  o,  and 
sian  than  the  following.  In  its  older  form  it  86  consonants).  This  language  employs  some- 
has  4  masculine  and  as  many  feminine  dcclen-  times  the  Arabic  article  «/,  but  more  freauently 
sions ;  it  has  6  tenses,  and  denotes  the  persons  none,  as  beta^  son ;  mardy  man,  &o.  Declension 
of  verbs  by  preceding  pronouns.  Colebrooke  is  twofold,  either  by  inflexion  or  with  preposi- 
derived  the  Hindostanee  from  the  idiom  of  the  tions  or  postpositions ;  denoting  (beside  our 
once  powerful  Kanyacubyas  (the  people  of  cases)  locative,  social,  instrumental,  causative, 
Kanoje),  which  was  identical  with  theVraja-  and  communicative  relations,  &c.  Tbe4dec]en- 
bhasho.  The  Hindostanee  is  not  limited  to  any  sions,  reducible  to  2,  are:  a.  Beta^  Lat.  filiu$ ; 
particular  district;  for  it  is  spoken  by  all  Mussul-  htteha  {Tee  or  hi\filii;  heteko,  Jilio  andjili- 
mans  in  India  and  by  very  many  Hindoos,  by  all  um  ;  hetere^  ofili ;  hetese^  cum  filio  ;  heUhune^ 
well  infonned  persons  in  addition  to  the  local  pro  filio  ;  hetesihi,  a  filio  ;  hetepur^  apud  filir 
vernacular  tongues,  especially  in  the  north  and  nm  ;  heUmtny  in  filio,  and  so  on  by  postposi- 
centre  of  Hindostan,  most  particularly  at  Delhi,  tions,  as  pas,  prope  ;  mare,  per,  &c. ;  plural : 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  and  in  many  parts  of  bete^filii ;  beto,  o  filii ;  and  heUm  with  all  post- 
the  Deccan.  It  is  known  from  the  Indus  to  the  portions  for  all  other  cases  or  relations,  h. 
Ganges,  from  Bokhara  and  Thibet  to  Cape  Co-  Nouns  ending  with  a  consonant  are  declined 
morin.  It  is  sporadically  known  out  of  India,  without  a  suffixed  vowel,  unless  in  the  plural 
as  for  instance  in  Aracan,  in  the  Maldivo  and  on,  and  with  the  same  postpositions.  There  are 
Laccadive  islands,  in  many  ports  of  the  Indian  7  adventitious  particles,  as  exemplified  in  larkti^ 
archipelago,  and  even  at  Mecca,  as  a  sort  of  Lat.  puer,  plur.  larl-e,  pueri ;  larhi,  puella, 
lingua  franca.  The  Hindostanee  may  be  com-  gen.  iarhiyan^  puellce;  plur.  kitdben,  lihri;  plur. 
pared  to  the  French  in  its  mode  of  extension ;  larkiyon,  puella  ;  larho,  o  pueri.  The  suffixes 
and  as  it  is  understood  by  almost  100,000,000  hi,  i  signify  self,  very,  just  as;  thus:  Ube  tuhi 
people,  it  is  second  only  to  the  Chinese  in  ex-  ja.  Go  thyself.  There  are  2  genders,  masculine 
tent.  It  is  less  known  to  tlio  country  people,  and  feminine.  Among  adjectives  the  sufiix  M 
especially  in  the  Dravidan  area,  than  to  soldiers,  denotes  similitude,  and  is  often  used ;  thus.  iraZo- 
merchants,  and  travellers.  The  Molabars  call  sa  ghora,  blackish  horse.  Comparison  is  ex- 
it Taluk  (proud,  from  the  Moguls),  and  the  pressed  by  »e,  than,  or  by  repeating  the  adjeo- 
Portugucse  named  it  lingoa  dos  Moro%,  as  they  tive,  as  gori  gori  larhi,  fine  fine  girl  (very  fine 
applied  the  term  Moor  indiscriminately  to  Arabs,  girl);  there  are  also  Persian  forms,  as  bik, 
Persians,  Mongols,  and  Turks.  It  arose  by  the  good;  bihUr,  better;  MAt«r>n,be8t;  and  Arabic, 
admixture  of  words  and  phrases  taken  from  the  sa  fazil,  Lat.  doetuM;  ufzut,  doctior ;  fuaal^ 
tongues  of  those  Mohammedans  with  the  Aryan  doetissimus.  Pronouns :  main^  Lat.  ego  ;  me-ra^ 
idioms,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  mei;  m&jhko^mihi,  mdjh-e,  me,&c.;  ham,  no$; 
country  by  the  Ghuznevide  sultan  Mahmood  ham-ara,  nottri ;  h^imon,  n4>bii  ;  hamen,  nos,  &c, 
(997-1028),  then  of  the  establishment  of  Behran  Tain,  tu  ;  tera,  tut;  tdjh-ho,  tibi,  &c. ;  tom,  to$  ; 
at  Lahore  (1 145),  of  Turkish  dynasties  at  Delhi,  tdmh-^ra,  vestri;  tdmhcn-lo,  vobis;  tamhen,  cot, 
&C.    It  was  much  cultivated  under  the  manifi-  ^.     Yih^  i$yea,id;  uia^  epu;  ieko;  tM,  eum^ 
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fta  F«,  they  ;  inh&n-hOy  their,  Ac.  VSKy  tifa, 
Aa;  <!»-*»,  tWiut,  Ac.  F«,  thoee;  4nA<>fi-itoL 
of  ihoBOy  &c. ;  ap,  self;  haonf  who,  what? 
Ohlique  cases,  hU^  with  postpositions ;  all  other 
interrogatives  begin  witn  k  (as  the  Latin  with 
a).  The  2d  person  of  the  imperatiye  is  the 
theme  of  the  verb.  The  paradigm  of  coiyu«i- 
tion  by  sufSzing  employs  the  following  syllables 
in  all  persons : 


Infln.,  goraod  / 
noun S 

Pres't  I  also  imu-- 
Past    f  Uciple 


Imper.andaor. 
yat,>ft.aortot. 
Plupcrfoct    . . . 


Mmc.  k  InflMi.  ftBi. 


>iut     -na 


-nl 


-a 

-I 


•ta     -te 
-a       -6 

-an-e  •«-(in.Afein.) 


IImc    fmu 


-ne     ^In     •niyan 

•ta     -tin     -tljaii 
•«       -In      -iyan 

en-o-  -on  (m.  4(  t) 

-go     -gin     -glyan 


-ke  (kar,  e,  karke^  or  karkar) 


The  postpositive  auxiliary  is  a  form  of  ho-na^ 
Lat  e$8e;  Uios:  present,  hdn^  turn;  hae^  eiy  est; 

J  land,  Juien^  A^,  ?Men;  for  the  subjunctive: 
angoy  sim ;  koga^  tit,  bU  ;  hoenge^  nmu$  and 
iint;  hoge^  iitU  (roasc.  and  fern.),  &c.  There  are 
scarcely  any  anomalous  verbs.  Numerals :  ek, 
1;  do^2;  fin,  8;  eAar,4;  paneh^b;  cAAa,d;  Mf, 
7;  athy  8;  fuu^,  9;  <^10;  egaraK,  11;  ^aroA, 
12;  f^nzA,  18 ;  ehaodah,  pandraK,  solahy  Mtmk, 
atharahy  dnnU;  his,  20;  tls,  80 ;  ehalts,  40;  pan- 
eAot,  50 ;  Mt^A,  60 ;  sattaVy  70 ;  €usi,  80 ;  nat^oe, 
90;  saOy  100,  Ac.  The  language  is  rich  in 
many  significant  particles,  prefixes  as  well  as 
suffixes,  taken  from  Indian,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian sources.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
its  construction,  with  a  Latin  rendering : 

Aiyam  Kaen  iavani     is  Jab  tak     baKar  has^ 
Tempos  o»t    JuTentat-is   quo-osqae  Ter       est, 

Pirl        joal       phir  tc  khi»ait      aMtar  has, 
g^aectus  si  vcnit  oiunino  aatuinnus  OTidens  est 

The  best  grammar  of  this  tongue  is  by  Garcin 
de  Tassy  (Paris,  1835) ;  there  is  a  rudimentary 
grammar  by  W.  C.  Smyth  (London,  1824),  and 
5iere  are  dictionaries  by  Taylor  (Calcutta, 
1808),  W.  C.  Smyth,  abridged  from  Hunter's 
edition  of  the  preceding  work  (London,  1820), 
and  Shakspoar  (1834).  See  also  Intikhab-i- 
Iktpan-us,  Ac.  (Ilindec  selections),  by  J.  Michael 
^London.  1829) ;  Kaklati  Hindi  (tales,  London, 
1329) ;  Muntakhabat-i' Hindi  (selections,  trans- 
liktions,  Ac),  by  Sbakspear  (Ix)ndon,  1834) ;  and 
thip  various  works  of  Dr.  John  ]k)rthwick  Gil- 
chtist.  Among  the  most  celebrated  poct<)  in 
Hindostanee  are:  Mazted-i-daad  (1080),  Sadi 
(125V)i  »^°<1  Khosran  of  Delhi  (14th  centun*). 
C.  (Xf  the  Dravidan  languages,  the  Telinga  is 
bound\^  on  the  N.  by  the  Orissan  and  tlie 
MahraAtee,  on  the  E.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
from  (iVnjam  (lat.  19°)  to  Pulicat  (18**  20'),  on 
the  W.  t^y  the  Carnataca,  on  the  S.  by  the  Ta- 
mil. It  i^  separated  by  the  desert  of  the  Gonds 
on  tlie  (iiwlavery  from  the  Malirattee.  The  an- 
cient Tclim;aiia  was  divided  by  tlie  Godavery 
into  the  And  lira  and  Calinga.  Its  territory  com- 
prises tlie  Northern  Circars,  a  great  part  of  the 
nizam^s  territory,  t)io  whole  of  Coddapah,  Bel- 
lary,  and  part  of  the  lower  Carnatio.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tamolio  language  is  the  Dravir*- 


desa  in  the  Coromandel  (Oholamandala),  and 
extends  from  Pulicat  to  Gape  Oomorin  (Canva 
eumdra,  virgin^s  cape),  and  inland  beyond  the 
eastern  Ghauts  over  Barramahl,  in  Salem  as  far 
as  Coimbatore,  where  there  is  a  point  of  contaot 
between  itself^  the  Carnataca,  and  Malayalmee. 
It  comprehends  part  of  Mysore  so  as  to  reach 
the  region  of  the  Mahrattee  in  the  N.  W. 
The  Carnataca  spreads  over  the  table-land  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  Ghauta,  frtnn 
Coimbatore  through  Mysore  as  far  as  B^Japoor 
and  Be^er,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Mahrattee  and  the  Telinga  (lat.  19'',  long.  79*"% 
being  bounded  on  the  wT  by  the  Ooncanee  and 
by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Mala- 
bario  tongue.  This  extends  from  Mount  Dilly, 
between  the  Tamulic  and  the  ocean,  as  far  as 
Comorin.  ascending  eastward  over  the  Ghauta. 
The  northern  strip  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the 
Tulava.  1 .  Most  important  of  all  is  the  Tamil  (so 
named  from  the  river  Tamla),  often  confounded 
with  the  Malabaree,  and  spoken  by  about  10,- 
000,000  persons.  Tamils  inhabit  also  the  shore 
of  Ceylon,  between  Tchilav  and  Battacaloa, 
where  they  are  called  Malabars.  There  are 
two  dialects  of  it,  viz.:  a,  the  Shen  (hi^h, 
pure)  Tamil,  with  a  complicated  system  of  conju- 
gations, though  of  few  tenses,  containing  scarce- 
ly any  Sanscrit,  and  little  known  by  tne  com- 
mon people ;  &,  the  Codun  (vulgar)  TamiL  This 
language  is  the  principal  one  in  the  Deocan, 
and  eiUier  the  mother  of  the  other  Dravidan 
idioms,  or  nearest  to  the  mother  of  all  of  them. 
It  has  words  of  its  own  for  all  natural  things, 
and  borrows  expressions  only  for  moral  or  me- 
taphysical notions.  It  may  even  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  Sanscrit ;  for  it 
has  some  sounds,  for  instance  the  cerebrals, 
which  were  originally  foreign  to  the  Sanscrit. 
It  also  had  16  characters  of  its  own,  which, 
however,  were  insufficient  for  all  its  sounds. 
There  is  a  college  at  Madura  where  it  is  taught. 
St.  Agattiyan  (Agastya,  in  the  Ramayana)  is 
said  to  have  been  its  inventor ;  fragments  of  his 
grammar  are  yet  extant.  It  has  3  genders,  4 
declensions,  2  numbers,  invariable  ac^jectivea, 
verbs  of  2  voices,  several  imperatives  (l>e8ide 
the  other  moods),  and  3  tenses.  Postpositions 
perform  the  functions  of  flexions.  Pronouns : 
nan,  en,  I ;  nin,  thou ;  atan,  ataL,  atu^  he,  she, 
it;  nam,  we;  nir,  nim,  yon;  arar,  they;  i, 
this;  A,  that.  The  suffix  adu  denotes  posses- 
sion, as  enadii,  mine,  Ac.  Numerals:  onnt,  1 ; 
irandu,  2;  munru^  3;  naln,  4;  anju,  6;  art*, 
6;  czhu,  7;  ettu,  8;  omhadu^  9  ;  patta^  10,  Ac. 
Examples  of  substantives:  al,  nmn;  ^//W,  head; 
kan,  eye;  pagal,  day ;  jxikalon,  snn  ;  nrruppu, 
fire;  tanni,  water,  Ac.  The  constniction  is 
most  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  a  single  verb  con- 
cludes the  sentence,  while  the  others  have  tlie 
form  of  gerunds  or  participles.  Ft>r  instance. 
Matt  xii.  17:  "  Which  was  spoken  by  Esains  the 

ropliet,  saying :  I^hold  my  servant,  whom  I 

ave  chosen,*'  is  thus  rendered : 


E 


J  Mr  iKonnad    ed  endal:   Jdc  ittr 

VSut  (EmIm)  loqiMBdo   Id  dloena :  Kooo  iUum  (qo«n)  cffo 
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„     .  - ,  ■fwijiiri  and  Einara  in  Mahnttee  and  Canara  in  gypar 

litendo       m-u.         -rrieB^Hiua  m^  Biijnily  shore,  margin.    From  Mt  DiUy,  thSigL 

«to^<^^Ato««niM  ^J^^^-*  Munpaore,  to  Bednore,  the  Tolava  dialect  occu- 

pies  what  miq>9  name  Oanara.  Ancient  doca- 
This  kind  of  etymologj  and  phraseology  reminda  ments  of  the  kings  of  Mysore,  written  in  the 
xa  strongly  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Basque  Hala-Canara,  are  now  very  rare.  The  modem 
langnage,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Altai-  Camataca  is  mnch  akin  to  the  Telinga,  Taryins 
Uridic  family  (see  Finish  and  Hunoabiah  from  it  hy  inflexions  and  hy  the  alteration  of 
Lanouages)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  many  initial  sounds.  Composition  and  derivation  may 
of  the  American  tongoes  on  the  other.  2.  he  carried  on  to  almost  any  extent.  Pronouns : 
At  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  Ya-  nanu^  I ;  ntnu,  thou ;  avanu^  atalu^  adu^  he,  she, 
rangnl  ceased  to  he  the  metropolis  of  Telingana,  it ;  natu^  we ;  ntou,  ye ;  arorv,  they.  The  noe- 
and  the  state  of  Golconda  followed  the  nllen  sessives  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Tamil.  Nu- 
empire.  The  Telinga  language  is  also  called  merals :  andn^  1 ;  eradv,  2 ;  muru^  8 ;  nalku^  4 
Teluga,  Calanga,  Tenuga,  Trilinga,  Gentoo,  and  ayidu^  5 ;  artt^  6 ;  «Zt/,  7 ;  entu^  8 ;  omhhattu^  9 
Badaga,  and  is  spoken  hy  ahout  14,000,000  peo-  hatttL  10.  Examples  of  substantives :  alu^  man 
pie  within  its  own  area,  as  well  as  by  the  de-  tale^  head  ;  hannu^  eye  ;  kagali^  day ;  hottUy 
scendants  of  families  which  were  sent  by  the  sun ;  henkt,  fire ;  ntru,  water,  &c.  The  Ian- 
kings  of  Vidyanagara  to  control  their  conquered  guage  is  purest  in  the  districts  of  Naggery  and 
subjects  in  the  (>uiiatio  and  other  parts  of  the  Harponelly,  but  much  intermixed  with  other 
Deccan.  The  people  call  themselves  Teluga-  idioms  at  Bellary  and  Bangalore.  There  are 
yandlu  (Telugu  men),  but  are  named  Yamg  by  many  poems  and  Lingamitic  works  of  the  Shiva 
the  Malabars.  Their  language  is  soft,  and  con-  sect,  full  of  absurdities,  in  the  Carnataca.  which 
tains  all  the  sounds  of  Sanscrit>,  with  more  words  was  most  cultivated  from  the  11th  to  the  14th 
o(  Uie  same  source  than  any  of  the  other  Dravi-  century  under  the  Bellala  n^ahs.  Bee  Thomas 
dan  idioms.  Declension  isbysufSxes;  theconju-  Estevao,  Arte  de  lengua  Canarina,  and  Diego 
gation  is  richer  than  that  of  the  Canarese.  Fro-  Ribeiro,  with  other  Jesuits  (Goa,  1640) ;  Mm- 
nonns :  nenu,  I ;  nirti,  thou ;  radu^  ame^  adi^  he  kerell,  grammar  (Madras,  1821) ;  and  W.  Reeve, 
she,  it ;  fR^mt/,  we ;  tittm,  you ;  ram,  they ;  nadi,  Camataca  and  English  dictionary  (Madras,  1828 
my ;  nidi^  thy,  &c.  Numerals:  voeatiy  1 ;  rendu^  -32).  The  area  of  this  language  includes  that 
2 ;  mudu,  8 ;  nalugu^  4 ;  ayidUy  5 ;  aru,  6 ;  edu,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neilgherry,  or  blue 
7 ;  enimidiy  8 ;  tammidL,  9 ;  padi,  10,  &o.  Ex-  hills.  4.  Malabar,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Kerala, 
amples  of  nouns :  al,  man;  tcda,  head;  hannu^  together  with  Cochin  and  Travancore,  or  the 
ear ;  pagalu^  day ;  poddti^  sun ;  nippu^  fire ;  Belad-el-folfal  (region  [of]  the  pepper)  of  the 
nilltLf  water,  &c.  There  are  two  Telinga  dialects,  Arabs,  is  the  area  of  the  Malayfdam  (mountain 
the  one  literary  or  high,  the  other  vernacular,  tract)  langnage.  Father  Paullino  a  8.  Buto- 
Many  works  have  been  translated  into  the  for-  lomeo  divided  it  into  Granthan  Malabaric,  with 
mer  from  Sanscrit.  The  oldest  native  work  many  Sanscrit  words,  and  common  Midabario. 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  Many  Other  missionaries  named  it  Tamulic.  It  is,  in- 
were  written  during  the  reign  of  Krishna-Deva,  deed,  a  dialect  of  the  Shen  Tamil,  from  which  it 
the  Augustus  of  these  regions,  in  the  first  part  differs  in  pronunciation  almost  as  the  Portuguese 
of  the  16th  century.  The  first  Telinga  gram-  does  from  Spanish.  The  common  people  of 
mar  is  in  Sanscrit,  by  the  Brahmin  Kannya  Madras  understand  it,  although  they  speak  the 
Bhatta,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  There  Codun  Tamil.  It  is  mild  and  harmonious,  and 
are  others  by  B.  Schulze  (1728),  and  W.  Carey  lacks  our  sounds  of  hard  ^,/  and  «.  Among  its 
(Serampore,  1814) ;  selections  and  translations  cases  there  is  a  qnietive,  an  instrumental,  and  a 
by  Schulze,  G.  Sharpe  (in  Thomas  Hyde's  '^Dis-  social  one.  There  are  8  genders,  and  substan- 
sertations"),  Hadrian  Reland  (Utrecht,  1706),  tives  have  a  dual  number.  Adjectives  are  inde- 
and  J.  C.  Morris  (Madras,  1823) ;  a  dictionary  clinable.  Pronouns  :  gnany  1 ;  nt,  thou ;  avan^ 
by  Campbell ;  and  a  work  on  the  language  and  atal,  ada^  he,  she,  it ;  gnangal^  we ;  ningal^ 
literature  by  Brown  (Madras,  1840).  The  Te-  you;  avara^  they;  enre^  mine;  fntnr^,  thine; 
linga language  furnished  many  of  its  words  to  the  avanre^  his ;  gnangade^  our ;  ningade^  your,  &c 
Malay.  8.  Camato,  a  powerful  kingdom  under  Numerals :  onna^  1 ;  rendckt  2 ;  munnu^  8 ;  naJa^ 
the  dynasty  of  the  nyalis  of  Bellala,  residing  at  4 ;  anja,  5,  &c.,  like  the  Tamulic ;  but  twrya^ 
Balagami  in  Mysore,  is  also  named  Camataca,  sun ;  tiyya^  fire ;  rellamj  water,  d:c.  In  general 
Cannada,  and  corruptly  Canara  and  Carnatic,  about  |  of  the  words  differ  from  those  of  the 
these  names  being  often  confounded.  The  prea-  Tamil.  Most  verbs  are  defective,  and  many  im- 
ent  Camatic  runs  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  personal ;  there  are  only  2  moods  and  8  tenses, 
and  Canara  is  on  ttio  W.  coast,  N.  of  Malabar,  without  personal  suffixes,  their  relations  being 
The  area  of  the  Canarese  language  comprehends  indicated  by  preceding  words.  The  passive 
the  provinces  of  Mysore,  Bednore,  Sunda,  €k)a,  voice,  however,  and  the  negative  oonjugation 
Adoni,  Ratdnr,  Eumool,  the  Doab  between  the  are  indicated  by  intercolatingjpMfonu  for  the 
Kistnah  and  Tnmbudra,  and  a  part  of  Bejapoor,  former,  and  el  for  the  latter.  The  construction 
and  Beeder  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Kistnah,  is  analogous  to  the  Latin.  The  ancient  dialect 
the  most  fruitful  table-land  of  India.  The  Haiga  was  more  perfect  and  had  more  of  Sanscrit  than 
of  Canara  claim  it  as  their  own  idiom;  the  other  Dravidan  tonguea.    The  Malayalam 
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was  never  mnch  ooltirated,  as  the  oolj  original  Maldives,  and  the  Andaman  and  Nioobar  iilandiii 
work  in  it  seems  to  be  the  Kerala-  Uppatiy  which  which  betong  to  Asia.  The  largest  rivers  flow- 
ia  attributed  to  Sancara  Acharava,  dating  from  ing  into  it  are,  from  Africa,  the  Zambeae,  the 
the  reign  of  Chemman  Pemmal  (9th  century).  Limpopo,  and  the  Juba ;  from  Asia,  the  Tigris, 
This  prince  became  a  Mohammedan,  and  grant-  £apnratc«,  Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  and 
ed  privileges  to  the  Jews  of  Cochin  and  to  the  Irrawaddv.  The  great  equatorial  current,  after 
Nestorian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  which  are  passing  the  'coasts  of  Ciiina,  flows  aoroas  the 
preserved  engraved  on  copper  plates.  The  Mai-  Indian  ocean  in  a  W.  direction  between  lat. 
abar  language  varies  in  the  interior  from  the  10"  and  26"*  S.,  and  turning  round  the  N.  ex- 
idiom  on  the  coast ;  the  idiom  of  Coorg  and  the  tremity  of  Madagascar  flows  S.  tlirongh  the 
Tulava  are  considered  as  its  dialects.  See  Mozambique  channel,  and  along  the  £.  coast  of 
Alphahetum  Grandonieo-Malabarieo-SanucrU'  Africa,  and  forms  the  cape  current  8.  of  the 
danum  (Rome,  1771).  There  are  grammars  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  monsoons  prevail 
by  J.  E.  Ilanxleben,  P.  Clem,  de  Jesu  (Rome,  from  the  N.  limit  of  the  Indian  ocean  to  lat. 
1774),  R  Drummond  (Bombay,  1799),  Peel  8**  S.  North  of  the  equator  the  N.  £.  m<m- 
(Cottayam,  1841),  and  Spring  (Madras,  1889) ;  soon  blows  from  October  to  April,  while  S.  of 
and  dictioDAriea  in  Portuguese  (Tranqucbar,  it  the  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails  at  the  same 
1733),  and  in  English  by  Bailey  (Cottayatn,  season.  Between  the  limits  of  lat.  10^  and 
1846).  There  is  an  idiom  of  etiquette,  collateral  28**  S.,  the  S.  £.  trade  wind  blows  from  April 
with  the  common  speech,  in  these  Dravidan  Ian-  to  October.  The  periods  at  which  these  winds 
gnages;  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  also  in  change  are  marked  by  violent  tempests,  and 
American  tongues. — Within  both  great  areas  the  region  between  lat  5'  and40''  S.  is  greatly 
oi  Hindostan  there  are  many  isolat^  portions,  subject  to  hurricanes.  The  tropic  of  Capricorn 
especially  in  the  mountains  and  jungles,  which  divides  the  Indian  ocean  into  two  unequal  parta. 
are  inhabited  by  almost  savage  autochthonio  The  northern  i>art  is  the  theatre  of  an  immense 
tribes,  who  speak  their  own  idioms  or  dialects  navigation,  nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  £a* 
of  the  primitive  Indian  language.  Such  tribes  rope  and  America  with  China  and  India  and 
are  the  Bheels,  Gonds  or  Knoonds,  Rajmahals,  the  great  Malay  archipelago  passing  over  its 
Sonthals,  Puharris.  Coolies,  Tudas,  &c. — ^The  waters;  while  between  Arabia  and  Persia  on 
graphic  system  of  ix)tli  the  Sanscritoid  and  the  the  west  and  India  on  the  east  there  is  an  ex- 
Dravidan  languages  is,  on  the  whole,  the  Deva-  tensive  trade  carried  on  in  native  vessels,  the 
nagari^  modified  in  the  letters,  but  arranged  and  origin  of  which  dates  from  tlie  remotest  anti- 
applied  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  proto-  quity.  It  was  on  the  shores  of  this  ocean  that 
type.  It  may  suffice  to  enumerate  its  varieties,  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander  first  became 
Some  are  merely  epigrapliic,  viz. :  the  Cabulic  acauainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides ; 
on  coins  of  Bactrian  kings  (out  of  India)  ;  Ma-  anu  the  first  authenticated  and  detailed  account 
gadhi  of  Bahar  (inscriptions  in  Girnar),  old  In-  of  its  navigation  that  has  come  down  to  us  was 
dian  inscribed  in  western  ^ottocs ;  Asocan  (3  the  expedition  of  Alexander's  admiral  Near- 
centuries  before  our  era) ;  (jfuzeratee,  Assamese,  chus,  who  descendeil  the  Indus  to  the  Indian 
that  of  tlie  Gupta  dynasty  at  Allahabad,  &c.  ocean  and  coasted  along  its  sliores  till  he  reach- 
Letters  usod  in  calligraphy,  nearest  to  the  San-  ed  the  Persian  gulf.  The  southern  port  of  this 
scrit,  are  those  of  Cashmere,  the  Sikhs,  Mool-  ocean  is  comparatively  little  frequented,  being 
tan,  Siude,  Bengal,  Orissa,  the  Mahrattos,  Guzc-  almost  destitute  of  islands.  It  is  traversed 
rat,  the  Kayti  Nogari,  and  Ran ja.  More  distant  chiefly  by  vessels  going  to  Australia  and  New 
from  the  i>rototype  are  the  Telingan  and  Cana-  Zealand  by  way  of  the  ca]>e  of  GoihI  IIo{)e.  The 
rese,  and  the  Malayalam  (or  Granthan).  Other  chief  ]>orts  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  its  tributary 
varieties  still  are  the  Nerbuddo,  Kistna,  and  gulfs  and  rivers  are  Mozambique  and  Zanguebar 
Bandshin  Molo.  Deri  veil  from  the  Devanagari  in  Africa,  Aden  and  Mocha  in  Arabia,  Bassorah 
are  also  the  characters  of  the  Burmese,  Cingalese,  in  Turkey,  Bushire  in  IVrsio,  ikimbay.  Sural, 
and  Thibetans;  also  the  Pali  (or  Siamese),  the  Madras,  and  Calcutta  in  Hindostan,  and  Trinco- 
Aksara  of  Java,  the  square  Pa-sse-pu  of  the  great  malee  and  Point  de  (ralle  in  Cevlon. 
Lama,  the  Bon-si  of  Japan,  Ac.  INDIAN  TERRITORY,  a  large  tract  of  land 
INDIAN  OCEAN,  the  third  in  size  of  the  S.  W.  of  the  interior  states  of  the  American 
oceans  of  the  world.  It  is  bounde<l  N.  by  Asia,  Union,  between  lat.  33'  3u' and  37  N.,  and 
£.  by  the  Sunda  archipelago  and  Australia,  S.  long.  94*"  20'  and  lOu"*  "\V. ;  leiiirth  E.  and  W. 
by  the  Antarctic  ocean,  and  W.  by  Africa.  320  m.,  breadth  220  m. ;  area,  74, 127  sq.  m..  or 
Southward  tlie  car)e  of  Good  llopo  forms  its  47,441,480  acres.  It  is  l>ounded  N.  by  Kansas, 
AV.  limit,  and  the  S.  extremity  of  Tasmania  E.  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  S.  by  Texas,  fn>m 
its  E.  limit.  Its  lon;|:th  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Retl  river,  and  W.  bv 
7,(XMHii. ;  brejulth  from  3,5t>0  to  G.OOO  m.  Its  Texas,  4:c.,  on  the  l^Muh  meridian.  It  is  in- 
prineipal  pilfs  are  the  Red  sea,  the  Persian  gulf,  habited  chiefly  by  immigrant  Indians  of  various 
and  the  bay  of  Ikn^al,  all  of  which  o|H)n  from  tribes  and  nations,  and  to  .Home  extent  by  indi- 
ita  N.  side.  Its  most  important  islands  are  genous  trilws.  The  Chen)kevs  are  >otlled  in 
Moila^a^H'ur,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  the  Comoro  thenorth,  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  in  the  mid* 
islands,  the  Seychelles,  and  Sinrotra,  which  be-  die,  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  the 
long  to  Africa ;  Ceylon,  the  Laccadivoa^  the  south.    In  the  N.  K,  between  the  Neoaho  and 
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tbe  £.  boundaries,  are  small  remnants  of  seyeral 
tribes,  as  the  Qiu^ws,  Senecas,  &c  The  whole 
nomber  settled  within  the  territory  may  be 
£rom  100,000  to  120,000.  Formeriy  this  ter- 
ritory included  a  great  part  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Indians  in  those  territories,  ex- 
cept such  as  haye  ceded  their  land,  still  hold 
extensive  reservations,  which  are  secored  by 
treaty  from  the  intrusion  of  the  white  settlers. 
The  Indian  territory  is  drained  by  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Both  have 
their  sources  in  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  after 
an  easterly  course,  the  first  through  and  the 
latter  along  the  S.  boundary  of  the  territory, 
flow  directly  into  the  Mississippi.  These  rivers 
are  navigable  by  steamboats  for  an  unascer- 
tained distance,  and  many  of  their  tributaries 
are  considerable  streams,  and  will  probably  ad- 
mit of  being  navigated  by  boats  of  light  draft. 
IVith  the  exception  of  the  Washita  hills  in  the 
S.  W.  and  the  Ozark  plateau,  there  are  few  ir- 
regularities of  surface ;  but  there  is  a  general 
declination  eastward,  in  which  direction  Uie 
rivers  flow.  Otherwise  the  whole  country 
spreads  out  into  vast  undulating  plains,  abun* 
dantly  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  in 
many  parts  possessed  of  an  exhaustless  fertility. 
The  climate  b  mild  and  salubrious,  and,  thou^ 
comparatively  cold  in  winter,  is  eminently  fitted 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  On  the  borders  of 
the  streams  timber  is  abundant,  and  between 
long.  97°  and  98°  a  narrow  strip  of  timber, 
called  the  "  Cross  Timbers,^^  stretches  from  the 
Arkansas  S.  and  S.  W.  into  Texas.  Eastward 
of  these  the  whole  country  is  arable ;  to  the 
west  are  elevated  and  sterile  prairies,  scantily 
covered  with  grass,  and  producing  omy  a  few 
stunted  shrul^  yuccas,  cactuses,  grape  vines, 
and  cucurbitaoeous  plants.  Vast  herds  of  buf- 
faloes roam  over  the  plains,  and  in  the  west 
there  are  deer  and  other  animals,  the  hunting 
of  which  is  the  favorite  sport  ana  necessity  of 
the  Indian  tribes. — ^The  several  nations  have 
had  allotted  to  them  separate  districts  marked  by 
treaty  boundaries,  and  each  has  its  own  govern- 
ment, subject  only  to  the  eminent  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  several  na- 
tions are  entirely  distinct  communities.  In  gen- 
eral their  civilization  since  their  settlement  in 
the  territory  has  been  progressive ;  they  prac- 
tise agriculture  and  many  of  the  arts,  and  in 
their  social  relations  have  improved  under  the 
guidance  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  various 
religious  bodies. — ^The  Indian  territory  was  ori- 
ginally a  part  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  organized 
uke  other  territories  of  the  United  States ;  but 
certain  portions  of  it  have  been  granted  from 
time  to  time  to  the  nations  now  inhabiting  it. 
The  name  until  lately  was  applied  to  all  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  immigrant  Indians  W. 
of  the  settled  states ;  but  by  the  act  of  congress, 
Kay  80,  1854,  the  ^*eat  body  of  the  Indian 
lands  were  included  within  the  limits  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  territory  proper 
reduced  to  its  present  limits.  (See  CniCKASAwa, 
GhoctawBi  Cbxeks^  &0.) 
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INDIANA,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  6th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
87*"  47'  and  41  "^  46'  N.  and  long.  84''  49'  and 
88*"  2'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  276  m., 
average  breadth  140  m. ;  area,  88,809  so.  nu, 
or  21,687,760  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Mchigan  and  the  state  of  Michigan,  K  by  Ohio, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn  due 
N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river, 
8.  by  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by 
Illinois,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  l^* 
the  Wabash  river.  It  is  divided  into  91  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Adams,  Allen,  Bartholomew,  Benton, 
Blackford,  Boone,  Browne,  Carroll,  Cass,  Clark, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Daviess,  Dearborn; 
Decatur,  De  Kalb,  Delaware,  Dubois,  Elkhart, 
Fayette,  Floyd,  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Gibson,  Grant,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Harrison,  Hendricks,  Henry,  Howard,  Hunting- 
ton, Jackson,  Jasper,  Jay,  Jefferson,  Jennings, 
Johnson,  Knox,  Kosciusko,  La  Grange,  Lake, 
Laporte,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshally 
Miutin,  Miami,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Noble,  Ohio,  Orange,  Owen,  Parke,  Perry, 
Pike,  Porter,  Posey,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Ran- 
dolph, Ripley,  Rush,  St.  Joseph,  Scott,  Shelby, 
Spencer,  Stark,  Steuben,  SuUivsn,  Switzerland, 
Tippecanoe,  Tipton,  Union,  Yanderburg,  Ver- 
milion, Vigo,  Wabash,  Warren,  Warrick,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  Wells,  White^  Whitley.  Indian- 
apolis, the  state  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W. 
fork  of  White  river,  and  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  state.  The  other  principal  citiea 
and  towns  are  New  Albany,  Madison,  Lafayette, 
Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  Evansville,  Cannel- 
ton,  Lawrenoeburg,  Logansport,  Jeffersonville^ 
Vincennes,  South  Ben^  Crawfordsville,  Rich- 
mond, Lamasco,  Connersville,  Greencastle,  J>d- 
phi,  Bloomington,  Peru,  Salem,  Aurora,  Attica, 
Plymouth,  Rushville,  Bedford,  Corydon  (its  for- 
mer capital),  Wishanaka,  Franklin,  Cambridge, 
Brookville,  Covington,  Columbus,  Michigan 
City,  ShelbyviUe,  Wabash,  &c.  Ifichigan  City 
is  the  only  lake  port  of  the  state.  The  population 
of  Indiana  in  1800  and  at  subsequent  decennial 
periods,  as  shown  by  the  U.  S.  census,  was  as 
follows :  • 
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Of  the  white  population  in  1850  there  were 
606,178  males  and  470,976  females,  and  of  the 
colored  5,715  males  and  5,547  females.  Densi^ 
of  population,  29.24  to  the  square  mile ;  propor- 
tion to  the  total  population  of  the  Union,  4.26 
per  cent.    Deaf  and  dumb,  587;  Uind,  858 
insane,  568 ;  idiotic,  938.    DwelliiDgs,  170,178 
famUies,  171,564.    Bom  in  Indiana,  541,079 
in  other  states,  890,818;  in  foreign  oountriea, 
54,426;  unknown,  2fi^    KatiYea  of  JndiAiia 
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reddent  in  other  itatea,  92,038.  Of  those  bom  about  9,000  s^ .  m.  It  is  almost  vnifomlj-  lord, 
in  o^er  states  and  resideDt  in  Indiana,  there  and  heavily  timbered,  except  in  the  W.  parts, 
were  from  Kentnckr  68,051,  Maryland  10,17T,  where  there  are  large  praines  and  barrens  and 
New  York  24,810,  North  Carolina  83,175,  Ohio  ranges  of  low  mgg^  hills.  The  whole  valley 
120,19^  Pennsjlrania  44,245,  Tennessee  12,734^  is  destitnte  of  rock,  and  the  soils  are  of  the 
Vir^nia  41,819;  of  the  foreigners,  19,847  were  richest  description.  Most  of  the  streams  are 
Britidi  and  Irish,  1,878  Bri^sh  American,  and  dear  and  never-failing,  and  water  power  is 
89,824  German*  There  were  571,626  nnder  20  abundant  The  Wabash  valley  is  the  largest 
years  of  age,  407,564  between  20  and  70,  8,860  division,  and  embraces  upward  of  12,000  sq.  m. 
between  70  and  100,  82  over  100,  and  884  an-  It  interlocks  with  that  of  White  river,  and  the 
known.  Occupations  of  248,696  males  over  15  £.  portion  resembles  it  It  is  equally  fertile, 
years  of  age :  45,318  in  commerce,  trade,  man-  but  more  broken.  The  middle  part  of  the  val- 
nfactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining;  163,229  ley  has  abundant  water  power.  From  the  river 
in  agriculture;  29,854  in  labor  not  agricultural;  hills  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash  the  surface  is 
1,7S^  in  sea  and  river  navigation ;  4^229  in  law,  an  inclined  plane.  The  vallev  of  the  Manmee 
medidne,  and  divinity ;  8,081  in  other  pursuits  occupies  about  2,000  sq.  m.  m  the  N.  £^  and 
requiring  education;  677  in  government  dvil  carries  its  waters  to  Lake  Erie.  The  N.  and 
aervice;  184  in  domestic  service;  and  449  in  K.  W.  part  of  the  state,  drained  by  the  St 
other  pursuits.  The  number  employed  in- man-  Joseph's  which  flows  into  Lake  Michiffan,  and 
nfiu^uring  establishments  (included  in  the  above)  the  Kankalcee,  a  constituent  of  the  Illinoia,  Is 
was  14,842.  Births  (1^9-'50X  32,296 ;  mar-  similar  in  iU  general  character  to  the  Wabash 
riagee,  12,423 ;  deaths,  12,808.  The  federal  country,  but  the  Kankakee  is  perhaps  more 
population,  988,416,  entitles  the  state  to  11  rep-  swampy.  Near  Lake  Michigan  the  country  has 
resentatives  in  congress. — If  we  except  the  extensive  sand  hills,  which  are  covered  only 
river  hills,  Indiana  is  entirdy  wanting  in  moan-  with  stunted  and  shrivelled  pines  and  burr  oaks ; 
tains,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  surface  is  but  a  few  miles  back  from  the  lake  shore  a  rich 
kvd  or  undulating.  A  most  singular  feature  agriculturd  country  is  found. — The  Ohio,  the 
of  the  country  is  toe  absence  of  any  watershed  final  recipient  of  the  principd  streama^bordera 
aoch  as  dnaoat  every  other  geographical  region  the  state  on  the  8.  from  the  Miami  to  the  w  abash, 
presents ;  it  haa,  however,  continuous  dopes  a  distance  bv  the  river's  course  of  380  m. 
of  great  extent,  and  the  difference  of  elevation  Laoghery,  Indian  Kentucky,  Silver,  Indian  Bine, 
of  the  highest  land  and  the  Ohio  river  at  the  Anderson,  Big  Pigeon,  Little  Pigeon,  dec,  are 
fidls  is  nearly  600  feet,  and  a  considerable  differ-  its  principd  tributaries  from  Indiana,  but  none 
ence  (about  70  feet)  is  observed  between  the  of  tnem  have  a  navigable  capacity.  The  White- 
level  of  the  Ohio  at  the  fidls  and  at  the  mouth  water  joins  the  Miami  6  m.  above  its  entrance 
of  the  Wabash.  The  river  hills,  above  men-  into  the  Ohio.  The  Wabash  has  its  head  waters 
tioned,  extend  at  various  distances  from  and  in  Ohio ;  at  first  its  course  is  N.  W.  to  the  mid- 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  other  die  of  Huntington  co.,  thence  W.  S.  W.  to 
streams,  and  enclose  what  are  termed  bottom  Williamsport  in  Warren  co.,  and  the  remainder 
lands, which  are  chiefly  rich  dluvionsand  tliicl^ly  of  its  course  8.  to  the  Ohio  river.  Its  length  is 
wooded.  These  hills  dong  tho  Ohio  are  goner-  about  600  m.,  and  it  has  been  navigated  about 
ally  as  high  as  the  higliest  levels  of  the  interior,  400  m.  by  steamboats.  Its  principal  affiuenta 
often  of  a  rugged  and  broken  aspect,  and  where  are,  from  the  8.  and  £.,  the  8alamanie,  Missis- 
torn  through  by  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  present  sinewa.  Wildcat,  8ugar  or  Uock,  Raccoon,  and 
much  imposing  scenery.  Behind  these  a  table-  Patoka  rivers;  and  from  the  N.  and  W.  lit- 
land  spreads  out  and  forms  what  ma^  be  termed  tie  Wabash  and  Embarrns  in  Illinois,  the  Ver- 
the  interior,  and  hero  every  feature  is  changed ;  milion  in  both  states,  and  in  Indiana  altogether 
instead  of  the  bottoms,  with  their  forests,  the  Tippecanoe,  Eel,  and  Little  riveni.  White  riv- 
most  varied  landscape  appears — here  groves  of  er,  the  most  important  of  these,  falls  into  the 
oak,  asli,  and  other  trees,  there  vast  level  prai-  Wabash  100  m.  above  its  mouth;  the  West 
riea;  and  agdn  Uie  surface  is  undulating,  and  fork,  its  longest  branch,  rises  near  the  Ohio 
occasiondly  rises  into  hills  from  100  to  300  feet  line,  not  far  from  the  8.  sources  of  tho  Wa- 
bigh.  For  topographicd  description,  however,  bash  and  W.  constituents  of  the  Miami,  and 
the  state  may  be  divided  into  the  vdleys  of  its  runs  in  a  8.  W.  direction,  receiving;  in  its  course 
rivers.  Tlie  Ohio  vdley,  including  that  of  the  Eel  river.  Fall  creek,  Ac. ;  and  tho  East  fork, 
Whitewater,  contains  about  6,600  so.  m. ;  this  the  principal  foeilers  of  wliich  are  Salt,  Musca- 
is  a  limet»tone  region,  and  was  originally  clothed  tatuck.  Sand,  Clit^y,  Flat  R<H*k,  Sugar,  and 
with  heavy  forests.  The  hills  are  abrupt  and  other  streams,  rises  in  tho  S.  E.  part  of  the 
broken,  and  numerous  trilnitaries  of  the  Ohio  state,  and  has  a  W.  course  to  its  union  with  the 
break  through  them.  Of  this  division  of  the  West  fork,  the  two  forming?  White  river  proper, 
state  about  two  thirds  is  good  fanning  land,  60  m.  alM)ve  its  entrance  into  tho  Wabash.  The 
and  tho  residue  either  too  hilly  or  too  sterile  for  8t.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  form  the  Maumee, 
profitable  cultivation.  Tlie  poorest  parts  are  the  which  pas^tee  into  Oliio  and  to  I-ake  Erie.  An- 
flats  at  the  heads  of  the  streams.  White  river  other  St.  Joseph's,  with  its  tributaries  the  Elk- 
valley  extends  from  the  Wabash  oentrdly  hart,  Ac,  passes  into  I^ke  Michigan.  The 
ihroogh  the  state  to  the  Ohio  line,  and  coven  Kankakee,  a  principd  constituent  of  the  Illi- 
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noia,  miM  sloggisbly  tbrongh  the  K.  W.  conn-  forests  eontain  all  the  trees  natnral  to  the  cli- 
ties  for  100  m. ;  extensive  marshes  everywhere  mate  of  the  middle  zone  of  the  Union ;  oak 
bound  its  coarse.  The  Iroquois  or  Pickamink  and  beech,  however,  preponderate ;  next  in  or- 
rises S.  of  the  Kankakee,  and  runs  nearly  par^  der  are  the  sugar  maple,  hickory,  ash,  black 
allel  to  it  for  50  m.,  and  joins  it  in  Illinois,  walnut,  poplar,  elm,  sycamore,  &o, ;  and  the 
Deep  and  Calumet  rivers  lie  near  to  and  S.  of  principal  undergrowths  are  dogwood,  pawpaw, 
Lake  Michigan,  and  in  some  places  are  only  plum,  thorn,  persimmon,  and  crab  apple.  In 
separated  from  it  by  banks  of  sand.  Lakes  and  most  parts  oak  and  beech  mast  is  found  in  such 
ponds  are  numerous,  but  none  of  great  extent ;  quantities  as  to  contribute  largely  to  feeding  and 
they  are  found  principally  to  the  N.  of  the  Wa-  mtening  hogs.  There  are  few  wild  animals 
bt^.  Several  of  them  have  no  outlets ;  they  remaining  in  this  state.  Indiana  ranks  4th  in 
are  generally  clear,  however,  and  have  sandy  the  relative  amount  of  Indian  com  produced, 
shores  and  bottoms.  They  seldom  exceed  a  6th  as  to  wheat,  and  6th  as  to  wool.  In  1860 
few  acres  in  extent,  though  several  at  the  head  the  state  contained  98,896  farms,  covering  12,- 
of  Tippecanoe  river  and  Turtle  creek,  and  near  793,422  acres,  of  which  5,046,543  acres  were 
the  city  of  Laporte,  cover  a  considerable  area,  improved.  Cash  value  of  forms  $136,385,173, 
The  largest,  Beaver  lake,  near  the  Illinois  line  and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 
in  Jasper  co.,  has  a  surface  of  10,000  acres,  and  $6,704,444.  According  to  the  state  auditor's 
on  the  8.  is  bordered  by  an  extensive  marsh. —  report  for  1858,  the  quantity  of  land  assessed 
Indiana  is  not  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  but  a  for  taxes  was  21,918^54  acres,  being  over  71 
geological  survey,  now  in  progress,  is  making  per  cent,  increase.  The  live  stock  owned  in 
important  developments.  The  state  is  over-  tlie  state  in  1857  consisted  of  284,406  horses, 
spread  with  calcareous  rocks  of  Silurian  and  asses,  and  mules,  727,057  cattle,  693,338  sheep, 
devonian  age,  and  along  its  W.  and.  8.  W.  por-  and  2,159,627  swine — in  all  valued  at  $29,- 
tion  these  pass  beneath  the  strata  of  the  coal  075,030 ;  and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered 
formation,  which  constitute  the  £.  margin  of  in  1856-*7  was  $4,496,448.  The  pro&cts  of 
the  great  coal  field  of  Illinois.  The  area  cov-  agriculture  in  the  same  year  were :  wheat  9,- 
ered  by  coal  measures  in  Indiana  has  been  es-  850,975,  rye  183,063,  oats  4,621,800,  Indian 
timated  at  7,700  sq.  m. ;  but  of  this  a  portion  com  39,833,866,  barley  59,795,  and  potatoes  1,- 
is  necessarily  shallow,  as  the  measures  thin  out  195,485  bushels;  hay  842,118  tons;  grass  se^ 
tow^  the  margin  of  their  outcrop.  Along  113,848  bushels ;  hops  164,185  lbs.  ;  maple 
the  Ohio  river  are  beds  of  cannel  coal,  which  sugar  980,823  lbs. ;  tobacco  486,734  lbs. ;  wool 
have  proved  of  groat  value  for  supplying  steam-  1,455,113  lbs. ;  wine  22,208  galls.;  value  of 
boats  and  factories.  The  canal  passing  from  above  products  $23,866,508;  of  products  of 
Evansville  into  the  interior  of  the  state  affords  market  gardens  $196,382,  and  of  orchards 
an  outlet  for  large  bodies  of  coal  which  are  not  $904,998  ;  of  home-made  manufactures  $2,- 
accessible  to  steamboats.  At  Cannelton  on  the  474,262.  Wine  is  chiefly  made  at  the  Swiss 
Ohio  cannel  coal  is  found  in  a  bed  from  3  to  6  settlement  at  Vevay  on  the  Ohio.  The  av- 
feet  in  thickness  at  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above  erage  crops  per  acre  in  1860  were:  wheat 
the  river.  Building  stone  and  slate  of  several  12,  rye  18,  Indian  com  33,  oats  20,  Irish 
varieties  are  abundant,  and  clays  useful  in  the  potatoes  100,  barley  25,  and  buckwheat  26 
arts  are  extensively  distributed.  Salt  springs  bushels. — As  a  manufiusturing  state  Indiana 
are  found  on  the  £.  border  of  the  coal  forma-  holds  the  14th  rank.  In  l&O  it  had  4,288 
tion. — The  climate,  like  that  of  all  the  states  establishments  engaged  in  mannfactorea,  the 
W.  of  the  Ohio,  is  liable  to  frequent  and  sudden  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  which  employed  a 
changea  The  prevailing  winds  in  winter  are  capital  of  $7,941,602,  used  raw  material  to  the 
from  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  and  in  other  seasons  value  of  $10,214,337,  employed  13,677  males 
from  the  8.  and  8.  W.,  and  from  the  general  and  665  females,  the  cost  of  whose  labor  was 
evenness  of  the  country  have  a  free  passage  $2,809,116,  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of 
and  are  in  constant  motion.  The  heats  of  sum-  $18,922,651.  Among  these  establishments  are 
mer  are  thus  modified ;  but  in  winter  the  cold  enumerated  2  cotton  factories,  32  wooUen  fao- 
is  extreme,  though  less  so  than  in  Illinois.  The  tones,  20  iron  works  (2  for  pig,  14  for  castingii 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  57° ;  that  of  and  4  for  wrought  iron),  69  distilleries  and 
winter  37.6*',  of  spring  58.7",  of  summer  76.9%  breweries,  358  tanneries,  &a  Indiana  has  also 
and  of  autumn  54.9°.  This  is  nearly  the  cli-  a  large  number  of  flour,  grist,  oil,  saw,  and  other 
mate  of  Bordeaux,  France,  which  is  6°  further  mills.  Madison,  Indianapolis,  New  Albany, 
N.  and  on  the  seaboard.  The  rain  fall  measures  and  Cannelton  are  the  principal  mannfactoring 
42.8inchesintheyear,vi2.:  12.3  in  winter,  10.6  towns. — Indiana  has  no  direct  foreign  oom- 
in  spring,  12.8  in  summer,  and  7.2  in  winter,  meroe;  but  it  has  avast  domestic  and  inter- 
The  earlier  fmits  blossom  in  March. — The  soil  state  trade  by  means  of  its  navigable  waters  and 
is  generally  good,  and  much  of  it  remarkably  magnificent  systems  of  railroads  and  canala.  Its 
fertile.  The  richest  lands  are  found  along  the  geographical  position  is  such  that  the  whole  land 
Wabash,  White,  and  Whitewater  rivers.  Few  commerce  between  the  manufkctoring  states  of 
states  have  so  little  unavailable  land,  and  even  the  East  and  the  country  west  of  the  Mississip- 
ita  wet  and  marshy  lands  are  already  being  pi  mnst  pani  tlirough  its  territory.  The  prind- 
temii^t  under  saceeesful  cultivation.      The  pallinesof  nilroid  inliidiaiiA  anai  iaUowi: 
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Bedde  the  above,  1T8  in.  of  the  IftchiganMnth' 
era  and  northern  Indiana  road,  1G3  m.  of  the 
Rttaborg,  Fort  "ffojne,  and  Chicago,  and  I6T 
m.  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  western  are 
within  this  state ;  and  there  are  eeveral  ibortar 
lines.  The  union  track  railroad  at  Indiacapolia 
conneota  all  the  lines  centering  at  that  oit; ;  it  ia 
Si  in.  long,  and  ooat  tS6C,0S3.  The  total  length 
of  rulroad  in  operadon  at  tho  end  of  1S68 
amoonted  to  1,998  m.  Among  the  piincipal 
rtjlroada  in  coniM  of  constniction  are :  the 
Janotion  railroad,  from  Hamilton  to  Indianap- 
olis; the  Ohioago  and  Cincinnati;  the  Evans- 
Tille  and  Indianapolis;  the  Indiana  and  Illinois 
central ;  and  a  nnmber  from  Fort  Wayne  to  tho 
north  and  8onth.  The  Wabash  aad  Erie  canal, 
connecting  the  Manme«  river  at  Toledo  with 
EvansTillo  on  tho  Ohio,  467  m.,  has  8T9  m.  of 
ita  coDTM  in  Indiana,  and  passes  tliroagh  Fort 
Wajne,  Huntington,  Wabash,  Peru,  Loganaport, 
Delphi,  Lafayett*,  Attica,  Covington,  Monte- 
zuma, TeiTB  llante,  liloomfleld,  Petersburg,  Ac. 
The  Whitewater  canal  extends  from  Lawrence- 
barg  on  the  Ohio  to  Ungerstown,  7G  m.,  and 
takes  in  its  coarse  Brooksville,  ConnersTillo, 
and  Cambridge. — Including  tlie  state  bank  and 
its  branches,  tbero  were  in  Indiana  in  Jan.  1659, 
87  hanking  institutions,  with  an  aggregate  ct^i- 
tal  of  $8,G17 S29 ;  liabilities:  circnlation  $G,- 
879,988,  deposits  $1,723,840,  due  to  other  bonks 
(176,866, other ]iabilitiest6S,216;  assets:  loans 
ood  disconnts  $6,468,308,  stocks  $1,262,981, 
realestate  $195,711,  other  in  vcstmenta$l  It, 089, 
due  bj  other  banks  $1,177,489,  notes  of  other 
banks  $506, 6 8&,  specie  funds  $36,623,  specie 
$1,869,000.— Tho  constitntion  of  this  state  is 
dated  Feb.  10,  1851,  and  superseded  that  of 
Jnne  29,  1819.  Every  male  citizen  31  jearsof 
age,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  9  months, 
poasesses  the  right  of  voting.  The  general  oa- 
sembly  consists  of  a  senate  of  50  memuers  elect- 
ed for  4  years,  one  half  every  second  year,  and 
a  bonse  of  representatives  of  100  members 
elected  for  2  years.  The  legislative  sessions 
are  biennial.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor are  elected  for  4  yean ;  the  former  has 
$1,600  a  year  and  a  dwelling,  and  the  latter  as 
president  of  the  senate  $3  a  day.  Tbeaeoretary 
of  (UU  (lalaiT  $800  and  parqniiitM),  tlia  trM^ 


nr«r  (salair  $1,000,  and  as  rauuger  of  tra>t 
foDdi  $800),  the  anditor(salaJT  $1,000  and  pOT> 
qnUtea,  and  as  bank  manager  fl.SOOX  and  ttte 
wbool  nperintendent  (salary  $1,800}  are  elected 
for  2  years.  The  Judidaiy  consists  c^  a  supreme 
conrt,18circnitoonrts,  44  oommon  pleas  ooorta, 
&0.  The  snprcme  court  conAsts  of  4  jndgea, 
ohasen  from  grand  divinons  by  the  people  u 
la:^  for  6  years,  and  having  $1,SOO  a  year,  tfae 
attorney-general  (salary  $1,000),  and  a  aerh 
and  reporter.  Circnit  jndgea  are  elected  in 
their  respective  circnita  for  6  years,  and  have 
$l,000syear;  eachcomlconsisteof  ajndgeand 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  Judges  of  oommim 

J  lens  are  elected  in  districts  for  4  yeara,  and 
ave  from  $300  to  $800,  according  to  the  Pppn- 
Utiou  of  the  respective  districts.  The  olBoen 
elected  by  the  people  in  each  connty  are,  a 
clerk  of  circuit,  auditor,  recorder,  treasnrer, 
sberlfF,  coroner,  and  surveyor — the  8  first  for  4 
yearn,  and  the  others  far  S  years.  Jiutioea  of 
the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people  of  eecb 
township  for  4  years.  The  receipts  into  the 
treasury  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1856, 
amoonted  to  $844,416,  and  there  was  a  balance 
of  $650,654  from  the  previous  year ;  total  rev- 
enue $1,496,070.  The  eipendltores  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $1,898,786.  The  chief 
sources  of  income  in  18G7  were:  general  and  poll 
tnz  (general  fund),  $654,481 ;  common  school 
fund,  $419,120 ;  receipts  on  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  (by  trustees),  $197,469;  sale  of  swamp 
landa,  $868,101 ;  state  debt  sinking  fund,  $67,- 
84S-,  university  ftand,  $8,674;  tonnahip  library 
tar,  $11,276,  4o.  The  principal  expenditures 
were:  eiecntivo  officers,  $6,41S;  supreme  and 
circuit  judges,  $19,260;  public  printing,  *c, 
$18,408;  state  prison,  $60,091;  interest  on 
public  debt  and  exchange,  $S21,SS7;  Wabash 
and  Erie  conal,  $318,047;  benevolent  institu- 
tions, $62,894;  university  fund,  $9,667;  town- 
ship library  fund,  $23,860 ;  swatnps,  drainage, 
&c.,  $407,872.  Id  1860  the  value  of  tauble 
property  in  the  slate  was  $162,870,399,  and  in 
1857  $317,932,968.  The  amount  in  the  latter 
year  was  divided  oa  follows:  lands,  $101,844,- 
264;  improvements,  $41,253,765;  town  lots 
and  buildings,  f33, 796,862 ;  railroad  stock, 
$15,743,683 ;  other  corporation  stock,  $1,903.- 
604;  other  personal  proi>erty,  $122,688,698. 
PoUsassessed  in  1S68,  100,621.  A  reappraise- 
mcut  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
state.  Just  completed,  makes  t)io  aggr^ato  about 
$450,000,000.  Tho  poll  tax  is  60  ce^t^  and 
the  ad  valorrm  tax  20  cents  on  the  $100 
for  state  puqioscs.  In  1856  the  state  tax 
was  $668,097,  county  tax  $1,073,782,  road  tax 
226,454,  school  tax  $371,693,  sinking  fund  ux 
$87,342;  total  taxes  $3,469,836.  The  Mate 
debt  on  Nov.  1,  1857.  amounted  to  $7,857,- 
074,  and  the  canal  debt  («hich  depends  sole- 
ly on  Ibe  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  for  redemp- 
tion and  interest)  to  $6,998,688.  Tho  prin- 
cipal institutions  supported  by  the  state  are, 
the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  io- 
■titnte  bx  Ibe  blind,  and  the  boepital  fortbe 
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inmie  at  IndiaDapolis  (in  all  of  which  admis- 
sion  is  free  to  all  dtirenfly  the  entire  ezpeoae 
beingpaid  b j  a  spedal  tax),  and  the  state  prison 
at  JeflersooTille.  The  number  of  panpers  sop- 
ported  in  whole  or  in  part  in  1849-'50  was 
1,182,  and  the  nomber  remaining  on  Jnne  1, 
I860,  was  688 ;  annual  cost  of  support,  $67,680. 
The  number  of  criminals  conyicted  in  184^^60 
was  176,  and  the  number  in  prison,  Jane  1, 
1860,  was  69. — ^According  to  the  census  of 
1860,  Indiana  contained  1,086  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  709,666  persons,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $1,629,686.  Of  these,  480  were 
Baptist  diurohes,  187  Christian,  2  Congrega- 
tional,  6  Dutch  Reformed,  24  Episcopal,  10  Free^ 
89  Frlends\  6  German  Reformed,  63  Lutheran, 
779  Methodist,  67  Moravian,  282  Presbyterian, 
63  Roman  Catholic,  6  Tunker,  6  Union,  1  Uni- 
tarian, 16  Universalist,  and  18  minor  sects.  By 
the  same  census  the  statistics  of  educational  in- 
stitutions were  returned  as  follows :  colleges  11. 
with  61  teachers  and  1,069  students — annual 
income  $43,360,  of  which  $14,000  was  from 
endowments ;  public  schools  4,822,  with  4,860 
teachers,  and  161,600  pupils — ^income  $316,966, 
of  which  from  public  funds  $134,078,  taxation 
$76,746,  and  endowments  $10,630 ;  academies 
and  private  schools  131,  with  233  teachers  and 
6,186  pupils — income  $63,620.  The  number  at- 
tending school,  as  returned  by  families,  was  220,- 
961,  and  the  number  of  persons  over  20  years  of 
age  who  could  not  read  and  write  was  72,710. 
The  return  of  the  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  for  1868  states  the  number  of 
children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  at  461,- 
002,  viz.,  236,926  males  and  216,076  females. 
The  number  of  common  schools  was  6,836,  wiUi 
4,700  male  and  1,144  female  teachers.  In  the 
year  660  new  school  houses  had  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  $279,806,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in 
school  libraries  in  1867  was  333,379.  On  Jan. 
1, 1867,  the  school  fund  amounted  to  $4,929,- 
866,  of  which  $2,822,814  was  productive.  The 
amount  apportioned  from  the  school  fund  in  the 
year  preceding  was  $339,881,  and  the  tax  as- 
sessed for  building  schools  $481,832.  The  chief 
collegiate  and  professional  schools  in  the  state 
in  1869  were  as  follows: 
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There  are  also  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
seminary  at  Yinoennes,  a  Presbyterian  theolo- 
gical seminary  at  New  Albany,  a  Methodist  fe- 
male seminary  at  Fort  Wayne,  a  Methodist  male 
and  female  college  at  Valparaiso,  a  Baptist  col- 
lege at  Franklin,  a  large  Campbellite  insti- 
tution, the  ''  N.  W.  Christian  University,''  at 
Indlaiiapoliai  and  large  educational  institotiooa 


at  Tippecanoe  Battle  Ground  and  BumettsviUe. 
— The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
puUished  in  thestate  in  1860  was  107,  with  a  cir- 
eolation  of  63,862,  or  annually  4^816.828  oopies; 
of  these,  21  were  literary  and  misodlaneona,  84 
political,  and  2  religious;  9  were  issued  daily,  2 
tri-weeUy,  96  weekly,  and  1  semi-monthly.  In 
the  same  year  the  number  of  libraries  other 
than  private  was  161,  with  68,403  vols.,  viz.:  68 
public,  with  46,238  vols. ;  8  school,  with  1,800 
vols. ;  86  Sunday  school,  with  11,266  vols. ;  4 
college,  with  8,700  vols. ;  and  1  church,  with 
400  volumes. — ^Indiana  originally  constituted  a 
part  of  New  France,  and  subsequently  of  tiie 
North- West  territory.  The  exact  period  of  its 
first  settlement  is  not  ascertained.  In  1702  a 
party  of  French  Canadians  descended  the  Wa- 
iMsh,  and  established  several  posts  on  its  banks, 
and  among  others  Yincennes.  The  Indians  in- 
habiting the  country  at  that  time,  either  from 
intestine  feuds  or  inability,  made  litiJe  op- 
position to  the  new  comers;  and  at  an  early 
period  the  settiers  appear  to  have  amalgamated 
with  the  savages,  and  subsisted  more  by  the 
chase  than  by  any  regular  industry.  Of  their 
simple  annals  they  have  left  no  record;  for 
until  1763,  when  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  we  hear  nothing  of  them.  By  the 
treaty  of  cession,  however,  the  settlers  were 
confirmed  in  their  possessions.  The  treaty  of 
1783  included  Indiana  in  the  United  States.  In 
1788  an  Indian  war  broke  out,  which  caused  great 
distress  at  Yincennes.  In  1791  the  Indians  were 
attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  by  Gren. 
Wilkinson,  and  by  the  subsequent  victories  of 
Gen.  Wayne  a  dangerous  confederacy  was  bro- 
ken up  and  the  tribes  obliged  to  submit  The 
whole  district  now  began  to  ei^y  that  repose 
of  which  it  had  been  for  many  years  deprived. 
By  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1796  the  United 
States  obtained  several  eligible  paroels  of  land, 
and  settiement  began  to  make  conaderable  pro- 
gress. On  May  7, 1800,  Ohio  was  erected  mto 
a  separate  territory,  while  all  the  country  W. 
and  N.  was  included  in  the  new  government 
of  Indiana.  The  U.  S.  census  of  this  year  found 
in  Indiana  4,876  inhabitants.  In  1806  Michigan 
was  also  divided  oS,  and  in  1809  niinois,  leav- 
ing Indiana  with  its  present  limits.  In  all  this 
|)eriod,  however,  the  Indians  had  been  trouble- 
some, and  greatiy  impeded  setUement.  Never- 
theless the  census  of  1810  showed  a  fair  in- 
crease, the  population  in  that  year  amounting 
to  24,620  souls.  In  1811  the  general  govern- 
ment determined  to  exert  its  power  against  tha 
savages,  who,  excited  and  exaq;>erated  bv  the 
eloquence  of  Teoumseh,  a  leader  of  the  Shaw- 
nees,  and  the  most  extrordinary  man  that  had 
ever  appeared  among  them,  had  committed 
grievous  depredations.  A  force  of  regulars  and 
militia  was  assembled  at  Yincennes  wad  placed 
under  the  command  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, then  governor.  On  Nov.  6  of  the  same 
year  the  governor  appeared  bef(»«  Prophets- 
town  or  Tippecanoe  on  the  Wabtth,  and  de- 
manded rettitnlioQ  of  the  property  the  Indiana 
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had  carried  off.    After  a  conference  it  was  1846  the  state  deht,  on  which  no  interest  had 

agreed  that  hoetilities  should  not  commence  heen  paid  since  18d9,  was  consolidated  and 

mdl  next  morning,  that  an  amicable  arrange-  arranged  into  two  classes,  the  state  debt  proper 

ment  might  be  made;  bnt  in  yiolation  of  uia  and  the  canal  debt;  and  means  were  oSTised 

armistice  the  Americans  were  attacked  before  for  paying  interest  on  the  former.    Under  the 

daybreak  by  a  large  body  of  savages.    €k>y.  inflaenoeofthis  scheme  prosperity  retamed.    In 

Harrison,  however,  knowing  the  duuracter  of  1850  the  population  numbered  988,416,  show- 

the  enemy,  had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  not  to  ing  an  increase  of  44.1  per  cent,  in  the  last  10 

be  taken  by  surprise.    The  combat  that  ensued,  years.   In  1851  a  new  constitution  was  adopted, 

though  short,  was  unusually  severe ;  the  Indians  and  in  1858  the  le^slature  passed  a  free  bankinff 

fbusbt  witli  desperate  courage,  but  could  not  law.    Since  1850  mdeed  the  whole  economy  of 

withstand  the  superiority  of  the  forces  arrayed  the  state  has  been  changed,  and  some  of  the 

against  tliem,  and  the  fete  of  the  battle  was  great  works  for  which  it  had  sacrificed  somudi 

soon  decided.    After  burning  the  town  and  lay-  have  been  completed ;  its  canal,  the  longest  in 

ing  waste  the  surrounding  country,  the  victo-  the  United  States,  is  now  open  from  the  lakes 

rious  army  returned  to  Vincennes,  and  not  long  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  length  of  its  completed 

afterward  the  tribes  sued  for  peace.    The  war  railroads,  which  in  that  year  was  only  86  m.,  b 

with  England  now  broke  out,  and  gave  a  fresh  now  nearly  2,000  m.     Should  the  population 

impetus  to  Indian  hostility ;  but  again  the  sav-  have  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  m  the  last 

ages  were  overwhelmed,  and  on  the  conclusion  decade,  it  will  amount  in  1860  to  1,424,297. 
of  peace  in  1815  finally  ceased  to  molest  or       INDIANA,  a  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded  8.  £. 

trouble  the  setUers.    In  Dec.  1815,  the  terri-  by  Conemaugh  river  and  drained  by  numerous 

torial  legislature  petitioned  congress  for  admis-  small  streams;  area,  770  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 

don  into  the  Union,  and  the  privilege  of  form-  27,170.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  well  timbered 

ing  a  state  constitution.    A  bill  for  these  pur-  with  white  pine,  &c.,  and  abounds  in  iron  ore 

poses  passed  congress  in  April,  1816;  and  soon  and  bituminous  coal.    The  soil  is-moderatelj 

after  a  convention  was  called,  which  on  June  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  218,636 

29  ensuing  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  In-  bushels  of  Inaian  corn,  209,768  of  wheat,  493,- 

diana.    On  Dec.  11, 1816,  the  state  was  admit-  182  of  oats,  18,189  tons  of  hay,  105,436  lbs.  of 

ted  as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  United  States,  wool,  and  470,251  of  butter.    There  were  17 

A  more  rapid  immigration  ensued,  and  contin-  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies,  61 

ned  without  interruption ;  and  though  numbers  churches,  3  newspaper  offices,  and  5,271  pupils 

passed  westward  into  Illinois,  the  new  state  attending  public  schools.     The  Pennsylvania 

retained  its  share.    In  1820  its  population  was  canal  passes  along  the  S.  boundary,  and  a  branch 

147,178,  showing  an  increase  of  500.2  percent,  of  the  central  railroad  extends  to  Indiana,  the 

in  the  past  decade — a  rate  hitherto  unexampled,  county  seat. 

and  only  once  afterward  surpassed,  Michigan        INDIANAPOLIS,  a  city  of  Indiana,  and  the 

from  1830  to  1840  having  increased  570.9  per  capital  of  Marion  co.  and  of  the  state,  situated 

cent.     From  1807  to  this  date  tho  sales  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  fork  of 

amounted  to  1,634,910  acres.    In  1827  the  Erie  Wliite  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  national 

canal  opened  an  ouUet  for  the  produce  of  the  rood,  109  m.  N.  W.  from  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in 

West,  and  the  national  road  was  commenced.  1840,  2,692;  in  1850,  8,090;  in  1858,  12,000;  in 

Both  tijese  circumstances  naturally  stimulated  1857,  24,000;  in  1860, 30,000.    It  is  built  in  the 

settlement ;  and  the  sales  of  land  so  rapidly  in-  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  in  lat  89^  55'  N.,  long, 

creased  that  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1880  the  86°  5'  W.    Most  of  the  streets  cross  one  another 

total  sales  amounted  to  3,558,221  acres.     The  at  ri^^ht  angles,  but  there  are  4  long  avenues 

population  in  the  same  year  was  343,081,  being  radiating  from  a  central  square  and  traversing  the 

an  increase  of  133.1  per  cent  over  that  of  1820.  city  dia^'onolly.    In  the  middle  of  this  square  is 

Kow  commenced  that  speculation  mania  which  a  mound,  surrounded  by  a  circular  street  and 

terminated  in  the  financial  revulsion  of  1837.  ornamented  with  shade  trct's.     The  principal 

In  1882  the  legislature  incorporated  8  stock  thoroughfare  is  Washington  street,  which  is  120 

companies  for  constructing  railroads;  in  1833  feet  wide.      Indiana{M)lis  is  a  terminus  of  8 

the  middle  section  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  railroads,  viz. :  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati, 

was  commenced,  and  in  1834  the  state  bank  with  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis,  Peru  ond  Indian- 

10  branches  was  incorporated,  to  which  were  apolis,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana  cen- 

subsequently  added  3  other  branches.    The  re-  tral,  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond,  Jetfersonville, 

suit  of   these  undertakings,   and  others  into  and  Indianapolis,   Pittsburcr,   and  Cleveland ; 

which  tho  state  entered,  was  a  debt  amounting  while,  including  connecting  lines,  it  is  the  focus 

to  $14,057,000  and  a  general  bankruptcy.    But  of  17  different  railroads.     Several  others  are  in 

in  the  10  years  endins  in  1840  the  population  course  of  construction.     All  these  roads  connect 

had  doubled,  and  no  less  than  9,122,688  acres  at  a  main  passenger  station  in  the  city,  and  this, 

of  public  land  had  been  disposed  of  to  Individ-  as  well  as  tho  other  depots  for  freight,  &c.,  is  re- 

■als;  but  none  of  the  great  works  had  yet  markable  for  its  fine  proportions.    Tho  principal 

been  completed.    For  the  next  6  or  7  years  public  buildings  are  the  court  house,  county  ga(»l, 

littie  progress  was  made,  and  in  no  one  of  these  state  house,  governor's  residence,  post  otfice,  2 

jean  waa  100,000  aoreaof  land  diqKMedofL   In  market  honsesi  and  several  charitable  insUto- 
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tkMM.  The  state  house,  ai  fine  Dorio  bailding  Dr.  Priohard  thtis  toms  up  his  oondusions :  '*  1, 
180  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  a  coloomade  that  all  the  different  races  aboriginal  in  the 
and  a  dome^  cost  $60,000.  The  state  asyloms  American  continent  belong,  as  far  as  their  his- 
for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane,  are  tory  and  langoage  hare  been  investigated,  to 
sitoated  here,  and  are  all  handsome  edifices,  one  family  of  nations ;  2,  that  these  races  dis- 
Tbere  are  several  large  pablic  squares.  The  play  considerable  diversides  in  their  physical  con- 
system  of  education  is  very  complete,  and  be-  stitation,  though  derived  from  one  stock,  and  still 
side  graded  free  schools  the  city  has  a  number  betraying  indications  of  mutual  resemblance  ;** 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  induding  2  and  that,  as  existing  two  centuries  ago,  they 
female  coUeges,  and  the  north-western  Chris-  did  not  present  any  certain  evidence  of  deriva- 
tian  university.  The  last  occupies  a  hsjidsome  tion  from  any  special  old  world  race.  Their  color 
Gothic  building,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes.  In  no  more  entitles  them  to  be  called  ^^  red  men'* 
1859  it  had  6  instructors  and  178  students,  than  some  Polynenan  and  African  tribes.  He 
Several  church  edifices  recently  erected  are  does  not  recognize  an  American  type  of  skull, 
elegant  specimens  of  architecture.  In  1857  as  Dr.  Morton  does,  and  says  that  their  habita 
the  city  had  26  churches,  viz.:  4  BapUst,  1  are  as  different  as  their  external  appearance. 
Episcopal,  1  Evangelical,  1  Friends',  1  German  some  being  nomadic,  others  fishermen,  others 
Reformed,  4  Lutheran,  6  Methodist,  5  Pres-  hunters,  and  others  agriculturists.  The  most 
by  terian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  United  Brethren,  decisive  evidence  of  relationship  is  in  the  char- 
and  1  Universalist.  It  had  8  banks  (induding  acteristic  structure  of  their  languages,  which, 
8  private  banking  houses),  8  insurance  com-  as  Humboldt  saya^  from  the  Esquimaux  country 
panics,  9  printing  offices  (5  of  which  issued  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  have  the  same  phya- 
newspapers),  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  iognomy  though  the  roots  are  different.  Ghd- 
11  hotels.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  ac-  latin  confirms  this  statement  of  Humboldt  as 
tive  and  increasing,  abundant  water  power  to  their  distinct  character,  and  their  difference 
being  supplied  by  Fall  creek  and  the  central  from  those  of  the  other  continent,  and  Dupon- 
oanal.  The  principal  manufacturing  establish-  ceau  includes  even  the  Esquimaux  among  the 
ments  in  1857  were  8  of  woollen  goods,  2  of  American  languages. — ^The  Esquimaux,  situated 
boilers,  1  of  iron  railing,  1  of  ploughs,  1  of  above  laL  60  N.,  subsist  principally  on  what 
candles,  1  brewery,  2  brass  founderies,  2  iron  they  get  from  the  sea,  and  extend  across  the 
founderies  and  machine  shops,  8  planing  mills,  continent,  along  the  Polar  sea.  Next  bdow 
2  saw  miUs,  and  5  flour  mills.  The  river  is  them,  to  the  W.  of  Hudson's  bay,  is  the  large 
navigable  as  far  as  Indianapolis  in  time  of  high  family  of  Athabascans.  Canada  and  the  United 
water,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  States  K  of  the  Mississippi  were  formerly  in- 
bridge  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  by  habited  by  the  Algonquin-Lenape  and  tiie  Iro* 
several  railroad  viaducts. — Indianapolis  was  first  quois,  generally  at  war  with  each  other;  S.  of 
settled  by  John  Pogue  in  March,  1819,  and  in  these  were  the  Floridian  tribes,  the  OreokB^ 
about  a  year  from  that  time  it  numbered  15  Cherokees,  &c ;  W.  of  the  Mississippi  were  the 
families.  It  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  state  Pawnees  and  Sioux.  &c, ;  on  the  Pacific  coast 
government  in  Jan.  1821,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Californian  and  Oregon  tribes,  relatively 
the  legislature  gave  it  its  present  name  and  ap-  lower  in  civilization  than  Uie  Atlantic  nations, 
pointed  commissioners  to  lay  it  off  as  a  town,  and  broken  up  into  smaller  and  more  diverdfied 
it  was  incorporated  in  1886,  and  received  a  city  fomilies;  below  these,  in  New  Mexico,  a  more 
charter  in  1847.  advanced  family,  stationary  and  agricultural 
INDIANS,  AicBBioAN,  the  tribes  inhabiting  (who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  continent  of  America  before  the  advent  of  any  of  the  acgacent  groups),  called  Pueblo  In* 
the  white  races  from  Europe ;  by  some  con-  dians,  but  for  whom  the  generic  name  of  Mo- 
sidered  an  aboriginal  and  single  stock,  by  others  quis  has  been  suggested.  Mexico  was  occupied 
a  mixture  of  Mongolian,  Polynesian,  and  Cauca*  by  a  number  of  families,  of  which  the  Nidiuatia 
sian  types,  and  by  others  as  derived  from  the  or  Aztecs  were  most  powerful  and  most  civil- 
grafting  of  old  world  races  on  a  true  American  ized.  The  Othomis,  speaking  a  peculiar  Ian- 
race.  Lawrence  regards  them  as  a  distinct  gnage,  supposed  by  many  to  have  Asiatic  affini- 
stock,  differing  from  all  others  in  physicd,  ties,  were  also  a  numerous  people  in  Mexioow 
moral,  and  intellectual  characters,  and,  with  In  Central  America  the  predominating  famibr 
all  their  differences,  as  one  and  the  same  from  was  the  Tzendd  or  Maya,  including  Uie  Qa(* 
Cape  Horn  to  the  arctic  regions.  He  gives  ch^  Zutugils,  Kachiquds,  d^c,  who  occupied 
their  characters  as  follows :  skin  brown  or  cin-  the  entire  region  of  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  YuoataD^ 
namon-hued ;  iris  dark ;  hair  long,  black,  and  and  GuatemiUa,  and  parts  of  the  a<\|aoont  stateii 
straight;  beard  scanty ;  eyes  deep-seated ;  nose  and  who  built  the  most  remarkable  monumenta 
broad,  but  prominent;  lips  full  and  rounded;  of  aboriginal  architecture  witli  which  we  are 
and  face  broad  across  the  cheeks,  which  are  acquainted.  Fraginonu  of  the  Nahaatls  and 
prominent,  but  less  angular  than  in  the  Mongo-  Aztecs  also  existed  in  Contril  America,  and 
lian,  and  with  the  features  distinct  The  gen-  another  large  group  of  tribes,  In  a  low  stage 
eral  shape  of  the  head  is  square,  with  low  but  of  developinont|  t4)  whom  iio  sueolflo  name 
broad  forehead,  back  of  head  flattened,  top  ele-  has  been  a|>plled,  oxtondlng  (torn  ilonduras  to 
vatedyfiioe  much  developed,  and  powerftd  Jaws.  Darlen.    In  tfouth  Amerm  the  teidUig  uuk 
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more  ady&noed  families  were  the  Mnyisoas  of  heavy  brow,  doll  and  aleepr  eje,  ftiU  and  eom- 
Colombia,  and  tiiose  which  made  up  the  Pern-  presied  lips,  and  salient  and  dilated  noee ;  and 
Tian  empire,  among  which  the  Aymara  or  Inoa  that  the  same  conformity  is  obvious  in  the  ostM>- 
race  was  at  the  head.  Tlie  Arancanians,  to  the  logical  stmotm^  of  the  race,  as  seen  in  the 
8.  of  these,  in  Chili,  wiere  an  indomitable  peo-  square  or  rounded  head,  the  flattened  or  yerti- 
pie,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Iro-  oal  occiput,  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  ponder- 
qnois  and  Algonqnins  of  North  America.  The  ous  mazillie,  the  large  quadranffular  orbits,  and 
remaining  portions  of  the  continent,  including  the  low,  receding  forehead.  ^  It  cannot  be  de- 
the  great  aJluvions  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  were  nied  that  physical  diversities  do  occur,  eaually 
diieny  occupied  by  the  Guaranis;  but  alongits  singular  and  inexplicable,  as  seen  in  the  differ- 
northern  coast  were  found  the  Caribs,  the  Dy-  ent  shades  of  color,  varying  from  a  fair  tint  to 
aks  of  the  new  world,  who  spread  also  over  a  complexion  almost  black,  and  this  too  under 
the  Antilles  and  most  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  circumstances  where  climate  can  have  little  or 
In  Patagonia  and  the  extreme  8.  part  of  the  con-  no  influence.  So  also  in  reference  to  stature ; 
tinent  were  squalid  families,  close  counterparts  the  differences  are  remarkable  in  entire  tribes, 
of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  which  are  nevertheless  geographically  proximate, 
the  more  debased  Australians. — Dr.  Latham  Such  facts  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  exoep- 
plaoes  the  American  Indians  among  the  Mongo-  tions  to  a  general  rule,  and  do  not  alter  the  pe- 
uans ;  and  regards  the  Esquimaux,  the  only  fiim-  culiar  physiognomy  or  the  Indian,  which  is  as 
Oy  common  to  both  hemispheres,  as  physically  undeviatingly  characteristic  as  that  of  the  ne- 
iuriatics  and  philologicallv  Americans,  and  on  the  gro;  for  whether  we  see  him  in  the  athletic 
Pacific  coast  pasdng  gradually  into  the  ordinary  Carib  or  the  stunted  Cbayma,  in  the  dark  Catt- 
Indians  in  appearance,  manners,  and  language,  fomian  or  the  fair  Borroa,  he  is  an  Indian  still, 
He  does  not  ravor  a  separation  of  the  Esquimaux  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  being  of  any  other 
and  the  Mexico-Peruvians  from  the  other  Amer-  race."  Dr.  Knox  maintains  also  a  radical  dif* 
loans,  on  the  ground  that  the  civilization  of  ference  between  the  red  Indians  of  America  and 
the  former  is  inferior  and  of  the  latter  su-  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  but  thinks 
perior  to  the  general  condition;  maintaining  with  Morton  that  the  Esquimaux  at  one  extrem- 
that  the  Esquimaux  civilization  is  not  lower,  ity  of  the  continent  and  the  Fuegians  at  the 
but  only  different  from  the  American,  as  a  ne-  other,  are  not  of  the  same  stock,  but  rather  con- 
oessary  consequence  of  their  habitat,  and  that  neeted  with  the  northern  Asiatic  and  the  Aus- 
the  empire  of  Montezuma  was  superior  to  that  tralian  families,  whom  proximity  to  the  poles 
of  Powhatan  only  in  the  degree  of  its  refine-  ought  to  have  whitenea,  but  whom  the  snows 
ment.  Dr.  Pickering  refers  most  of  the  Ameri-  had  failed  to  bleach.  He  regards  the  hypotheses 
can  tribes  to  the  Mongolian  race ;  he  calls  the  which  derive  the  American  aborigines  *^  from 
Califomians,  Mexicans,  and  West  Indians,  Ma-  the  Welsh,  or  Danes,  or  Mongols,  or  Asiatics,  or 
lay  Americans,  a  single  glance  satisfying  him  of  Malays,  or  from  the  ten  tribes  headed  by  Pres- 
tiieir  Malay  affinity ;  if  there  bo  any  remnant  of  ter  John,  as  old  women^s  fables,  not  worth  a 
the  Malay  now  existing  in  eastern  North  Ameri-  moment^s  consideration."  In  almost  solitary 
ca,  he  thinks  it  must  be  looked  for  among  the  opposition  to  this  general  opinion  as  to  the 
Chippewas  and  Cherokees. — Dr.  8.  G.  Morton,  physical  uniformity  of  the  American  race, 
in  the  Crania  Americana  (1839),  considers  the  stands  the  assertion  of  M.  d'Orbigny,  that  *^a 
American  nations,  excepting  the  polar  tribes,  as  Peruvian  is  not  less  different  from  a  Patago- 
of  one  race  and  one  species,  but  of  two  groat  fam-  nian,  and  a  Patagonian  from  a  Gaamni,  than  is 
Hies,  ifrhich  resemble  each  other  in  physical  but  a  Greek  from  an  Ethiopian  or  a  Mongolian.*^ 
differ  in  intellectual  character ;  and  that  the  Altogether,  the  weight  of  authority  among  eth- 
anperior  family,  the  Toltecan,  includes  the  semi-  nologists  thus  far  rests  with  Dr.  Morton,  at 
dvilized  nations  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  least  in  the  essential  individuality  of  the  Amer- 
New  Granada,  and  Peru,  and  also  the  builders  ican  race. — A  vast  deal  has  been  written  in 
of  the  remarkable  earth-works  of  the  Missis-  support  of  various  hypotheses  of  migration  of 
aippi  valley.  That  the  American  race  differs  the  American  aborigines  from  the  old  continent, 
essentially  from  all  others,  not  excepting  the  and  there  is  hardly  a  country  or  a  race  which 
Mongolian,  and  that  the  feeble  analogies  of  Ian-  has  not  been  assigned  the  honor  of  being  its  pro- 
guage,  and  the  more  obvious  ones  of  civil  and  genitor.  And  to  complicate  matters  still  more, 
religious  institutions  and  the  arts,  do  not  denote  there  have  not  been  wanting  high  authorities  to 
any  thing  beyond  casual  or  colonial  communi-  suggest  that  the  tide  of  emigration  may  have  set 
cation  with  the  Asiatic  nations ;  and  that  even  the  other  way  from  America  to  Asia.  Dr.  La- 
such  analogies  as  do  exist  mav  be  accounted  for  tham  says :  *^  I  know  reasons  valid  enough  and 
in  the  mere  coincidence  arising  from  similar  numerous  enough  to  have  made  the  notion  of 
wants  and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  simi-  the  new  world  being  the  oldest  of  the  two  a  par- 
lar  latitudes.  He  affirms  that  all  the  American  adox.  Nevertheless,  I  know  no  absolutely  con- 
nations,  savage  or  semi-civilized,  whether  inhab-  elusive  ones."  As  the  new  world,  so  called,  is 
iting  the  margins  of  rivers  and  feeding  on  fish,  the  oldest  geologically,  it  may  prove  to  be  so  eth- 
or  rovinff  the  forest  and  subsisting  on  the  spoils  nologically.  Hamilton  Smith  is  inclined  to  be- 
ef the  chase,  possess  alike  the  same  long,  lank,  lieve  that  the  aboriginal  races  were  flat-headed. 
blaek  hair,  brown  or  oinnamon^x>l<»^  skin,  and  that  this  oonformation,  whether  natural  or 
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aftMeial,  was  imitated  by  the  intruding  nations  that  the  American  nations  are  not  liring  in  the 
ill  Mexico  and  Penu  The  hypothesis  has  primitiye  simplicity  of  nature,  but  that  they 
been  adyanced  that  upon  the  table-lands  of  are  the  degraded  remnants  of  a  people  once  in 
Mexico  and  Pern  was  created  a  race  indige-  a  high  state  of  civilization;  this  he  infers  from 
nous  to  America,  and  that  this  race  was  not  the  remdns  of  ancient  institutions  of  govern- 
aisentiany  different  in  physical  and  mental  ment,ofreligion,  and  of  social  refinements  in  the 
traits  fh>m  the  American  Indian  as  existing  3  Mexico-Peruvian  tribes.  However  this  may  be, 
eeDturies  ago,  the  intruding  Asiatic  nations  in  it  may  be  said  of  the  NorUi  American  Indian 
torn  dispossessing  the  aborigines,  existing  for  a  that  he  was  of  haughty  demeanor,  taciturn,  and 
time  independently,  and  then  gradually  becom-  stoical  to  the  last  degree ;  cunning  and  watchful 
ing  extinct,  leaving,  however,  permanent  traces  in  the  surprise,  persevering  in  the  pursuit,  and 
in  the  languages,  characters,  habits,  and  tradi-  revengeful  in  the  destruction  of  his  enemies; 
tions  of  the  original  race. — ^But,  without  going  cruel  to  prisoners  of  war,  without  regard  to 
fbrther  here  into  the  question  of  origin,  and  nge  or  sex,  and  when  himself  a  captive  endur- 
taking  the  American  Indians  as  found  on  the  ing  the  most  painful  tortures  without  a  mur- 
disoovery  of  this  continent  by  southern  Euro-  mur,  and  with  such  martyr-like  fortitude  as 
peans,  they  are  characterized  by  physical  and  would  seem  impossible  to  more  impressionable 
mental  traits  by  which  they  may  he  certainly  natures  without  the  sustaining  power  of  Chris- 
recognized.  Beside  the  physical  characters  tian  faith ;  brave  and  too  often  ferocious  in  war ; 
given  from  Lawrence,  the  parietal  region  is  idle  and  grave  in  peace,  except  when  engaged 
much  developed,  the  orbits  are  large,  the  feet  in  hunting  and  amusements ;  hospitable,  and 
and  hands  small  and  well  proportioned,  and  the  grateful  for  favors ;  of  necessity  a  close  observer 
teeth  white  and  sound ;  the  facial  angle  is  about  of  natural  phenomena,  his  temperament  poetic 
T5*,  5*^  less  than  the  European  average.  The  and  imaginative,  and  his  simple  eloquence  of 
stature  of  the  Patagonians  and  of  some  north-  great  dignity  and  beauty  of  expression.  As  a 
era  tribes  is  about  6  feet,  and  individuals  are  race,  however,  the  animal  propensities  strongly 
fbnnd  in  various  tribes  more  than  6  feet  high,  preponderate  over  the  intellectual,  and  render 
but  the  average  is  no  greater  than  in  other  their  civilization,  even  with  the  help  of  educa- 
nations ;  the  reputed  giant  races  arose  from  the  Hon  and  Christianity,  an  event  hardly  to  be 
exaggerated  tales  of  travellers,  and  the  pigmies  hoped  for.  In  their  religious  rites  they  erect- 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  ascertained  to  have  ed  no  temples,  though  they  made  their  sacred 
been  children.  The  muscular  development  is  fires  in  the  forests,  and  sang  and  danced  in 
not  great^  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  very  worship  of  the  sun,  which  they  naturally 
fkt  when  food  is  abundant  and  the  habits  of  enough  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  Great 
life  lazy.  Though  active  and  agile  in  sports  Spirit ;  the  Mexico-Peruvians  worshipped  the 
and  pursuits  of  short  duration,  the  Indian  is  in-  sun  with  human  sacrifices  and  the  grossest 
ferior  to  the  white  race  in  labora  requiring  com-  rites,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  of  oriental 
pactnessof  muscle  and  long  continued  exertion;  origin.  Those  who  occupied  the  greater  part 
they  cannot  endure  so  much  fatigue  nor  carry  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  believed 
each  heavy  burdens  as  the  Canadian  voyageun;  in  the  two  antagonistic  principles  of  good  and 
in  the  border  warfare  between  the  savages  and  evil,  and  in  the  duality  of  the  soul,  evincing 
the  whites,  the  former  generally  were  con-  the  last  by  the  custom  of  depositing  food  and 
qnered  in  the  close  hug  of  mortal  combat.  The  other  articles  of  daily  use  in  the  graves  or  on 
oomplexion  varies  from  the  dark  brown  of  the  the  tombs  of  the  dead ;  they  had  a  general  belief 
California  tribes  to  the  almost  white  of  the  in  manitous,  or  some  spiritual  power  over  them 
Mandans  and  the  light  Chinooks.  The  beard  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  which  they  took  some 
la  scanty,  and  is  prevented  from  appearing  by  animal  or  bird  as  an  emblem ;  they  hod  no  idea 
tiie  custom  of  plucking  it  out  by  the  roots,  a  of  the  Great  Spirit^s  attribute  of  Justice,  of  their 
habit  no  more  singular  than  that  of  shaving  accountableness  to  him  here  or  hereafter,  or  of 
practised  by  civilized  nations.  Under  a  low  his  interference  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
Imshy  brow,  the  Indian  has  a  dull,  sleepy,  half-  They  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
dosed  eye,  with  little  fire,  unless  when  the  into  other  men  and  into  animals ;  they  drew 
passions  are  excited.  The  features  are  fre-  omens  from  the  fiight  of  birds,  seeing  in  that  of 
qnently  regular,  and  the  expression  noble ;  the  carnivorous  species  indications  of  war,  but 
many  of  tlie  women  are  handsome.  The  skin  they  did  not  examine  the  entrails  in  their  an- 
il thinner,  softer,  and  smoother  than  in  the  gnries;  the  forms  and  motion  of  the  clouds  were 
white  races.  The  practice  of  artificially  mould-  constantly  consulted  in  their  predictions  of  fil- 
ing the  skull,  adopted  by  the  Peruvians,  the  ture  events.  They  are  firm  believers  in  demons, 
Natchez,  and  the  Oregon  tribes,  has  been  de-  witchcraft,  and  magic.  They  regard  lunat^ 
aeribed  under  Flathead  Indians.  The  average  with  special  consideration,  protecting  them  fW>m 
Tdume  of  the  brain,  as  measured  in  nearly  injury  and  want;  they  have  no  idea  of  caste, 
800  crania,  is  only  79  cubic  inches  for  the  semi-  never  burn  their  dead,  nor  throw  Uiem  into  any 
drilized  and  84  for  the  barbarous  tribes,  though  sacred  waters.  They  adopt  a  totem  or  symbol 
the  posterior  lobes  are  comparatively  larger  of  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of  the  family ; 
In  the  former  in  correspondence  with  their  less  this  is  generally  some  animal  (the  turtle,  bear, 
intaUectnal  faculty.    Dr.  Martins  is  of  opinion  and  woU  being  &vorites),  which  is  the  mart: 
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of  families  eren  when  expanded  into  tribes.  No  ahdls.  festhersy  and  tinkling  thingSi  and  ttta 
marriage  rite  is  necessarj  beyond  the  consent  naked  parts  of  the  body  are  smeared  with  bright 
of  the  parties  and  their  parents,  bnt  the  wife  or  dismal  punts  expressive  of  their  feetings  and 
may  be  dismissed  for  trining  causes,  and  poly-  purposes ;  the  scalp  lock,  which  they  leaTe  oa 
gamy  is  allowed ;  the  ties  of  consanguinity  are  the  top  of  the  head -for  the  benefit  of  any  enemy 
respected,  and  the  rights  of  children  acknowl-  bold  enough  to  take  it,  is  generally  rendered 
edged.  Parents  are  fond  of  their  children,  and  more  prominent  by  eagles'  feathers  or  some 
early  teach  them,  according  to  sex,  the  arts  trophy  of  the  chase  or  battle.  Their  dwellings 
which  they  will  find  necessary  in  after  life ;  are  xnade  of  bark,  skins,  and  mattings  of  their 
orphans  and  infirm  or  aged  persons  are  sup-  own  making,  stretched  on  poles  fixed  in  the 
ported  by  the  nearest  relatives  or  by  individaol  ground.  Their  arms  condst  of  the  bow  and 
charity.  The  wife  and  mother  has  the  control  arrow,  spears,  tomahawks,  and  dubs,  to  which 
of  the  wigwam,  assigninff  places  to  all ;  while  have  been  added  from  the  whites  the  knife  and 
the  husband  is  hunting,  uie  wife  is  making  moc-  oun ;  their  arrow  and  spear  heads  are  made  of 
cassons,  preparing  skins,  or  ornamenting  belts  flint.  Oanoes  are  made  of  logs  hollowed  out,  or 
and  leggins  with  shells,  beads,  and  feathers ;  of  birch  bark  stretched  over  a  li^t  frame  and 
the  women  also  plant  the  com,  and  perform  skilfully  fastened  with  deen'  sinews  and  render- 
various  other  laborious  occupations,  which  ed  tight  by  pitch.  Their  pipes,  constant  com- 
among  other  races  are  the  work  of  men.  Their  panions,  are  fashioned  with  great  skill  and  of  the 
cooking  is  simple,  and  is  effected  without  salt  strangest  forms  from  soapstone  of  various  colom^ 
or  other  condiments ;  they  are  rather  abstemi-  the  most  famous  being  the  red  pipestone  of  the 
oos  in  eating,  and  when  supplies  fail  make  no  north-west.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  games 
complaint;  the  men  console  themselves  in  trou-  of  chance  and  of  active  amusements ;  gambling 
ble  and  dignify  all  important  occasions  by  smok-  with  their  plum  stones  is  carried  to  as  great  an 

Siinnikinic^  which  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  extreme  as  with  the  dice  of  the  more  civUized 
willow,  sometimes  mixed  with  tolmcco.  player;  games  of  cards  are  in  great  repute 
Maple  sugar  making  in  the  spring  is  a  general  among  them,  and  they  will  stake  ttie  last  piece 
time  of  carnival,  and  a  source  of  a  domestic  of  property  in  the  hope  of  snccees.  Among 
luxury  for  the  whole  vear.  The  Indian  has  a  then:  amusements  are  ball  matches  on  the 
great  advantage  over  the  civilized  mother  in  the  nround  or  on  the  ice,  races,  firing  at  targets,  ite, ; 
ease  and  comparative  painlessness  of  parturi-  weir  dances,  whether  festal,  warlike,  or  ftmera], 
tion ;  there  are  no  baptismal  rites,  and  chil-  are  very  picturesque.  The  antiquities  found  in 
dren  are  named  from  some  natural  object  or  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  ruins  of  elaborate 
phenomenon ;  they  are  confined  in  a  cradle  so  buildings  in  Central  America,  prove  that  the 
OS  to  be  entirely  unable  to  move,  causing  the  semi-civilized  races  there  existing  had  made  con- 
flatness  of  the  occiput  characteristic  of  the  race ;  siderable  progress  in  sculpture  and  architecture ; 
the  cradles  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  the  modem  North  American  Indian  shows  his 
carried  on  tbe  back,  hung  in  a  tree,  or  placed  art  in  the  ornamentation  of  pipes,  canoes,  weap- 
upon  the  ground,  without  danger  to  the  child,  ons,  musical  instmments,  cradles,  and  skins  for 
Black  is  their  sign  of  mourning,  the  symbol  of  lodges  and  garments.  They  carve  witli  consid- 
death  taken  from  night ;  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  erable  skill  bone,  horn,  wood,  and  stone.  For 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  are  laid  in  state,  details  on  their  antiquities  and  modem  carvings, 
and  either  buried  with  all  their  daily  implements  the  render  may  consult  the  work  of  Schoolcndl. 
in  a  sitting  posture,  arranged  east  and  west,  or  — ^Extensive  observations  by  U.  S.  government 
placed  upon  high  scaffolds,  or  deposited  in  cases;  ofScials  and  private  individuals,  show  that  the. 
sometimes  mounds  were  raised,  as  among  the  North  Amencon  Indians  are  subject  to  the  same 
thickly  settled  communities  of  the  Mississippi  diseases  as  the  whites,  when  exposed  to  the  same 
and  Ohio  valleys.  They  show  the  utmost  respect  causes ;  their  complaints  formerly  were  few  and 
and  veneration  for  the  dead,  selecting  the  most  simple,  in  accordance  with  their  active  habits 
picturesque  localities  for  their  deposit,  guarding  of  life,  and  their  treatment  of  them  a  compound 
them  against  desecration,  and  leaving  nothing  of  superstition  and  ignorance ;  totally  ignorant 
so  unwillingly  as  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  of  pathology,  and  of  course  of  rational  niedica- 
and  relatives.  They  believe  in  life  after  death,  tion,  their  remedies,  generally  mild,  were  given 
where  the  spirit  is  surrounded  with  the  pleas-  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  diseot^  con- 
ures  of  the  *^  happy  hunting  grounds,*Hhough  ditions.  They  possessed  no  remedies  not  known 
they  have  no  idea  that  the  acts  of  their  present  to  the  XT.  S.  pbarmacopoiia,  and  tlieir  list  is  no 
life  can  have  any  connection  with  their  future  greater  at  the  present  time.  They  had  as  eme- 
happines8. — In  ancient  times  the  body  was  tics  thoroughwort,  spurge,  and  Indian  hemp ;  as 
covered  with  skins  and  furs  accordinff  to  the  cathartic9,besidetheabovo,  tlie  inner  burk  of  the 
seasons,  but  now  the  white  man^s  clothes  and  horse  chestnut  and  butternut ;  as  rubefacients, 
blankets  have  supplanted  their  native  dress ;  the  May  weed  and  water-pepper  (polygonum) ;  they 
moccassonof  deer  or  moose  hide  is  retained  with  knew  the  efficacy  of  the  vapor  and  cold  baths  and 
singular  pertinacity  by  the  modern  Indians  and  affhsions  in  febrile,  catarrhal,  and  rheumatic  af- 
half-bree<ls,  and  also  in  the  wilder  tribes  the  fections ;  bloodletting  they  performed  by  sharp 
ornamented  leggins  and  head  dresses ;  almost  scales  of  flint,  and  cupping  by  means  of  a  hollow 
every  article  of  dress  is  decked  with  beads,  horn  exhausted  by  the  mouth.    In  asthma  they 


imoked  tobaeoo  and  drmok  infiiBioiu  of  wpkB  ling  of  the  mysteiy  that  oovera  their  filiation. 
wood,  sanHifrmi  and  skonk  cahhage ;  in  cooghai  The  acantj  materials  that  are  at  command  are 
alippery  elm  aira  mallows  tea,  and  decoction  of  sadly  confosed  and  ohsoored  by  the  ignorance 
the  twigs  of  the  pine  and  sproce;  in  renalaffeo-  €d  most  of  the  reporters,  and  bj  the  want  of 
tions^bearberry.  spice  wood,  and  gooseberry  root;  unity  and  system  in  their  lucubrations.  Alex- 
in diarrlKBas  of  all  kinds,  aeooctions  of  the  low  and^  Ton  Humboldt  was  the  pioneer  of  a  bet- 
blaokberry,cranesbill,  hardback,  white  oak  bark,  ter  method  in  this  iuTestigation.  His  broUier 
partridge  berry,  and  Ammcan  ipecacuanha  or  William  characterixed  all  indigenous  American 
Indiaji  physic  (gUUnia) ;  in  dropsy,  the  bark  languages  as  ag^utinative,  a  feature  which  they 
of  the  priddy  ash  and  wiM  gooseberry,  and  ex-  have  in  common,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
temally  a  sweat  in  heated  eanh ;  in  amenorrhcsa,  Uralo-Altaic,  Dravidan,  and  Basque  languages, 
sassafras,  spice,  and  wormwood  decoctions ;  in  Duponoeau  gave  them  the  epithet  of  polysyn* 
luemorrhage,  powdered  puff  balls,  and  astrin-  Uietic.  They  might  be  named  incorporative  or 
gents  firmly  boond  on  the  wound.  Incised  intercalative.  We  must  not,  however,  believe 
wounds  they  sewed  together  with  strings  from  that  thesesquipedal  words  so  lavishly  attributed 
the  inner  bark  of  basswoud  or  fibres  from  the  ten-  to  them  ai'e  really,  in  all  cases,  single  words, 
dons  of  deer ;  diseases  of  the  skin  were  treated  They  are  often  phrasesi  whose  parts  superficial 
with  yellow  dock,  and  abscesses  by  poultices  of  observers  have  joined  toeether,  being  incapable 
onions.  Obstetrics  was  placed  entirely  in  the  of  analyzing  them  and  hence  of  writing  them 
hands  of  women,  and  blo9d  root  was  given  to  separately.  In  the  Sanscrit  itself  and  in  many 
facilitate  parturition. — ^The  U.  8.  government  has  other  ancient  literary  languages,  the  several  por- 
maintained  relations  with  about  75  tribes  east  tions  of  sentences  and  periods  have  been  written 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  generally  peaceful  together,  without  any  spaces  between  them, 
relations,  except  on  the  frontiers.  It  has  been  Some  of  the  most  important  indigenous  Ian* 
and  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  guages  are  either  monoevllabic,  to  a  great  ex- 
Indians  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  lands,  both  by  tent,  or  they  consist  oi  short  words.  Balbi 
money  and  goods  calculated  to  impress  them  (Atlas  ethnographique)  gives  400  languages  to 
with  the  advantages  of  civilized  habits;  and  it  is  America,  viz. :  150  to  the  north,  60  to  the  mid- 
hoped  by  some  that,  by  schools  and  missions,  the  die,  and  190  to  the  south.  The  greatest  variety 
banishment  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  a  well  exists  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco, 
regulated  trade  and  system  of  government  pay-  He  divides  them  into  11  classes  or  areas.  We 
ment,  the  race  may  be  arrested  in  its  rapid  de-  can  only  give  a  general  view  of  all  the  American 
cline.  The  number  of  American  Indians  has  languages.  L  North  Amebicak  Under  the 
been  greatly  over-estimated;  the  recent  census  general  name  of  E^uimaux  (raw  fish  eaters) 
(1855),  as  given  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  shows  that  Balbi  comprehends  all  the  languages  of  Green- 
the  whole  number  within  the  United  States  is  land  and  of  the  northern  countries,  from  the 
only  about  850,000,  of  which  the  semi-civilized  coast  of  Labrador  to  Behring^s  strait  and  the 
races  are  about  66,000,  and  the  Pacific  tribes  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  including  also  that  of  the 
about  the  same.  In  18^,  when  it  became  ne-  settled  Tchooktchees  of  Siberia.  They  consist 
cessary  to  remove  the  perishing  tribes  to  the  W.  of  2  groups :  the  eastern  or  Esquimaux  proper, 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  number  £.  of  the  with  3  dialects  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  on 
river  was  estimated  at  130,000,  who  owned  77,-  the  N.  and  W.  shores  of  Hudson^s  bay  ;  the 
500,000  acres  of  land;  in  1829  the  entire  Indian  western,  with  the  idioms  of  the  Tchoogatches, 
population  of  the  Union  was  set  down  at  313,-  Konajs,  Aleutians,  and  both  American  and  Asi- 
000,  and  in  1850  at  400,000.  The  number  of  atio  Tchooktchees,  which  differ  more  one  from 
Indians  in  the  British  possessions  is  supposed  to  another  than  those  of  the  eastern  group.  The 
be  about  110,000,  chiefly  in  the  Hudson^s  Bay  dialect  on  Winter  or  Melville  bland  lacks  the 
territory ;  in  the  Russian  possessions,  40,000 ;  sounds  f^  g^  r,  s.  As  in  almost  all  American 
in  Mexico,  4,000,000 ;  and  in  Central  America,  languages,  the  pronunciation  is,  so  to  speak,  peo- 
1,500,000.  The  total  number  W.  of  the  isth-  toral,  and  the  consonants  are  iodistincL  The  £s- 
mus  of  Darien  by  this  computation  is  5,650,000.  quimaux  have  words  for  all  shades  of  meaning 
In  Sooth  America  their  number  is  probabi  v  not  in  which  an  object  is  taken,  according  to  ita  ageu 
far  from  7,000,000,  who  are  mostly  civilized  and  sex,  and  otlier  categories.  Many  suflSxes  and 
converted  to  Christianity.  few  postpositions  denote  the  accidents  of  de- 
INDIANS,  Lanouagss  of  thb  Akebioait.  clension,  comparison,  and  conjugation.  Exam- 
Columbus,  on  discovering  land  in  his  first  voy-  pies  of  words :  kemerU>hy  (who  is)  black ;  ntgU- 
age  westward,  believed  that  it  belonged  to  ^»artora«i/ai7>ol:,  he  quickly  goes  away  to  write. 
India.  He  therefore  called  its  inhabitants  ^'  In-  Numeration  proceeds  by  20.  For  the  Hndaon^s 
dians,*^  and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  the  bay  dialect,  see  the  works  of  Dobba,  I.  Long, 
inhabitants  of  the  continent.  We  know  of  no  and  Parry  ;  for  that  of  Kotzebue  sound,  see 
American  language  which  exclusively  corre-  Beechcy ;  for  that  of  the  Tchooktchees,  see 
n>onds  with  any  of  those  of  the  old  world,  or  of  Kosheloff  and  Chromensko. — ^The  language  of 
the  regions  that  were  discovered  after  America,  the  Karalits  (Greenlanders)  has  been  by  Dan- 
Tbe  liwguages  of  the  Indiads  cannot  yet  be  oat-  ish  missionaries  more  examined  than  any  other 
0gorically  dassified ;  nor  do  the  names  of  the  North  American  idiom.  It  is  scarcelv  under- 
nationa  or  trib^M  afford  a  clue  for  the  onravd-  stood  beyond  Baflln's  bay  and  Davis^a  strait. 
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It  lacks  dyfyk^  9^  and,  as  initials,  5.  g,  2,  «;  tho  Delawares  (jproperlj  Lenni-Lenape,  primi- 

aboonds  in  t^  k^r;  and  accnmnlates  nard  syl-  tire  men)  lias  two  dialeots,  one  of  the  two 

lables,  althongh  die  people  are  (gifted  with  a  tribes  called  bj  Schoolcraft  the  Unamis  and 

fine  ear  and  mnsical  taste.  *  There  are  three  the  Unalaohtigoa,  and  the  other  of  their  third 

dialects,  viz. :  the  Kamnk  of  Upemavik ;  that  tribe,  the  Minsis.    It  majr  be  taken  as  the 

of  the  isle  of  Disco,  the  pnrest ;  and  the  south-  representative  of  the  general  characteristics  ct 

em,  of  Jolianeehaab,  which  is  song.    There  most  American  langnages.    There  is  no  arti- 

is,  beside,  an  idiom  exclosiyelj  nsed  by  the  cle  and  no  gender,  the  want  of  either  being 

female  sex,  having  some  peculiar  sonnds  and  supplied  by  words,  snch  as  mo,  m\  one,  oehkt^ 

words ;  a  phenomenon  occurring  also  among  ehun^  female  of  quadrupeds,  and  oekkteMleu^ 

the  Caribs,  &c.    It  rivals  the  Greek  tongue  in  female  of  birds.    Cases  are  indicated  by  suffixes^ 

richness  of  particles,  and  surpasses  the  Spanish  and  the  genitive  by  mere  position  before  its 

and  Italian  in  diminutive  and  augmentative  regimen,  thus :  getannitowit  kir$all,  Son  of  God. 

forms,  both  of  endearment  and  of  aversion,  lliere  are  8  nuriibers,  singular,  duid,  and  pluraL 

Numerids  beyond  5  are  compounded ;  20  is  des-  Possessive  prefixes :  of  the  first  person  n,  2d  i^ 

ignated  by  the  words  ^^  hands  and  feet,"  60  by  8d  v,  <» ;  plural  suffixes :  1st  enana^  2d  tcvo,  etana^ 

*^8  persons,"  &c.    The  number  of  words  for  all  8d  ratal;  thus :  n-ooeh^  my  father ;  k-ooek^  thy 

circumstances  of  an  action  is  superabundant,  father ;  luoaeh-^nanOy  our  fathers ;  Ivoodi-iMa, 

specially  the  expressions  that  relate  to  fishing,  your  father  ;    k-ooch-etaitay  your  fathers,  4^ 

The  Greenlanders  possess  traditions  <A  contests  Personal  pronouns :  kiluna^  we  (all),  and  niluna^ 

with  the  first  Norwegian  settlers,  satiric  songs  we  (society),  and,  prefixed  to  verbs,  k,n;  thoa : 

in  a  sort  of  blank  verse,  versions  of  the  Bible,  kiluna  Lenape-vit,  we  Americans.    Words  are 

Ac    For  grammars  of  their  tongue,  see  0.  Bar-  distinguished  into  the  names  of  animate  and  in- 

tholinus  (1675),  Thorhallesen  (1776),  and  P.  animate  objects;  trees  belong  to  the  former, 

Egede  (1750),  who  also  made  a  dictionary,  as  small  plants  to  the  latter.    Diminutive  sufiixes, 

well  as  O.  Fabricius  (1791-1804).      On  the  ^tt  for  animate,  et  for  inanimate  things ;  thns  : 

American  continent,  8.  of  the  Esquimaux,  is  lenfuhtit^  man-little ;   vtlram-et,  house-little ; 

the  family  of  the  Koloshes,  found  about  Mt  diminutive  of  endearment,  it,  as  mamal-U^  deer 

St.  Elias.     Then  there  are  very  many  tribes  little  and  pretty.    Pronouns  compounded  with 

between  lat  48^  and  55°  N.,  with  many  dis-  adverbs :  nep&,  1  also ;  kepe^  thou  also ;  nekama^ 

nant  languages  that  have  not  been  yet  well  he  or  she  also,  &c.    There  is  no  genuine  sub- 

^  ored.    Eastward  of  them  is  the  family  of  stantive  verb  ^*  to  be,"  its  meaning  being  inhe- 

the  Athabascas,  containing  the  Beaver,  Uare,  rent  in  the  context  of  the  phrase.     Beside  the 

and  other  tribes,  the  Carriers,  Squinters,  &c.,  voice  and  species  of  verbs  in  the  Latin  sense, 

with  idioms  of  their  own. — The  following  fam-  there  is  an  even  greater  variety  of  modified  sig- 

ilies  of  tribes  are  better  known.    The  Iroquois  nifications  than  in  the  Uralo- Altaic  tongues 

(or  Mingoes)  consisted  at  first  of  5  nations,  (see  Hunoart,  Lanouagb  of),  such  as  transi- 

and    now  (since  1712),  with  the  Tuscaroras  tive  or  objective,  causative,  dimiiHitive,  fre- 

from  the  south,  of  6.     AH  their  languages  lack  quentative,  potential,  permissive,  optative,  in- 

p  and  m,  the  Oneida  also  r  ;  this  is  the  softest  choative,    continuative,    refiexive,    reciprocal, 

among  them,  while  the  Seneca  is  the  most  compulitive,  meditative,  reverential,  circumstan- 

sonorous,  the  Mohawk  the  richest  in  words  tia],<S:c.;  all  expressed  by  sounds  or  syllubles  that 

and    fonnative    particles,   the  Onondaga   the  are  intercalated  into  the  verb,  between  the  root 

most  studied  (by  Zeisberger,  1776),  and  the  and  the  particles  of  the  person,  tense,  and  mood. 

Oaynga  the  least  understood  of  any.     To  this  This  development  is  named  transition  by  Spanish 

flunily  are  also  added  the  powerful  llurons,  the  writers  on  the  Mexican  and  South  American 

Wyandots,  the  fierce  Winnebagoes,   &c.,   and  languages,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  what 

the  now  extinct  Nottoways  and  others,  with  di-  Europeans  call  conjugation.     In  this  manner, 

alects  of  their  own. — ^The  most  extensive  fam-  and  by  the  incorporation  of  the  object  into  the 

ily  is  that  of  the  Algonquin-Lcnape,  divisible  verb,  several  of  our  parts  of  speech  are  com- 

into  4  groups  :   a,  the  eastern,  containing  the  bined  into  a  polysyllabic  expression.    Zeisber- 

Massachusetts,  Narragansets,  Mohegans,  Dela-  ger  admits  8  conjugations,  the  endinp  of  which 

wares,  Ac,  now  no  more,  and  others  yet  living  are  here  suffixed  to  various  verbs :  aeAp-in^  to  be 

beyond  the  Mississippi ;  6,  the  north-eastern,  the  there;  7jW-<i,  Igo;  fa/-^/^<fam  (welf-afl^ected), 

Scoffies,  Abenakis,  «c. ;  c,  the  western,  the  Sha-  to  rejoice ;  fCpenda-men^  I  carry ;  ahoal-an^  to 

vanos  (Shawnees),  Miamis,  Illinois,  &c. ;  rf,  the  love;  fCddh-tf^  I  say;  mil-in,  to  give  to;  pe- 

north-western,  the  Knistenaux  and  Chippewas  totiy  to  bring,  &c.    There  are  8  tenses,  with 

or  Ojibbeways,  speaking  together  one  language,  varieties  of  the  future.     Adjectives  are  mostly 

and  related  to  the  Athabascas,  with  many  other  verbal  and  involved.     Prepositions  are  many, 

tribes.    The  nature  of  their  dialects  has  become  both  separable  and  inseparable,  and  coinunc- 

tolerably  well  known  by  the  grammars  of  the  tions  numerous ;  but  postposition  of  particles  is 

Massachusetts  language  by  John  Eliot  (0am-  predominant  Examples  with  I^tin  translations 

bridge,  1666 ;  Boston,  1822);  of  the  Delaware  by  will  best  illustrate  this:  ri'd-ahoal-a,  amo;  irV- 

the  two  Swedes  Campanius  (1702),  by  Hecke-  ahoal-a,   amas  ;   t^dkJkoaUi,   amat ;   n^d'ohoal- 

welder,  and  by  Zeisberger;  and  of  the  Mohe-  OYi^rn,  amamus ;  Vd-ahoal-ohhimo,  amatis;  v'd- 

gtn  by  Dr.  Edwards  (1788).    The  language  of  ahoal-^wik,  amant    The  object  is  denoted  by 
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snf&zes  to  the  personal  forms  of  the  verh,  things.  Cbntinnative  action  is  indicated  by  the 
thns :  fCdahochteU^  amo  te ;  VdahoaUi,  amas  snffize^  «a  and  i,  as  UikeyuiA^  I  love  him  un- 
me ;  Vdothoal-atah^  amas  illos ;  VdahoalrxKhenOt  ceasingly.  The  perfect  tense  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
amatis  nos,  ^.,  through  the  whole  scheme,  used  when  the  narrator  was  present  at  the  ac- 
both  positiveljr  and  negatively ;  so  that  at  least  tion,  the  other  when  he  was  absent ;  thus : 
S8  paradigms  are  needed  to  show  the  important  %hlun^  he  killed  him  (in  mj  presenoeX  and 
transitions.  Malta  rCdahoaUin-een^  non  ama-  uhlH  (in  my  absence).  The  transitions  of  the 
mn^xiQ^myitao'^mattaUhn^dahoaltitan-^en^iiQin.  verb  are  either,  1,  as  animate,  or  2,  as  inani- 
amabimos  nos  rontno  (the  teh  being  the  sign  of  mate ;  thns :  1,  galunVia^  I  bind  it  (an  animal 
the  fntnre  after  the  negative  matta,  althongh  or  tree) ;  haluniha,  2d  person ;  Jsahlunihct^  8d 
mo$  and  pish  also  denote  this  tense).  The  pas-  person ;  dual :  inaluniha^  1  and  thou  bind  it; 
sive  snffix  is  gus$i,  as  n'dahoal^um^  amor;  dstalunihay  1  and  he  bind  it;  iitaluniha,  ye 
reflectivepostposition,  Aai^(body),  asib^<2aAoa-  two  bind  it;  piunl,  italuniha^  we  bind  it;  2, 
lah'  haketfy  amas  temet.  J^camples  of  involved  galunihawi^  I  bind  habitually,  or  am  in  the  habit 
signification:  fCmatthif  eo  domum  ;  nihiUa  of  binding,  &c.  Objects  are  fnequently  expressed 
i>^i,  sum  dominns  mei  ipsius  (I  am  free) ;  tpU-  merely  by  changes  of  the  verb,  as  kutuv>o^  I  am 
rviAtZ^u,  properat  tempus;  nachpikiy  sum  talis  washing  myself;  hulestula^  I  am  washing  my 
natura;^)a<;A4enttmm^dividere  ex  aequo;  nihil-  head;  tdeatula,  I  am  washing  another  person's 
lal  n'hvitayala^  dominnm  timeo-eum;  ni'n'da'  head,dEC.,  through  18  different  forms.  All  words 
mocholy  est  cymba  mea,  &c.  In  the  language  of  of  relations  between  parts  of  speech  are  post- 
the  Massachusetts  some  expletive  and  euphonic  positions.  Parts  of  the  Bible  and  books  of 
particles  lengthen  the  woros  without  modifying  elementary  instruction  constitute  the  Cherokee 
their  sense.  This  is  the  case  with  perhaps  ali  literature.  See  John  Pickering's  grammatical 
American  idioms.  Thb  tribe  adopted  some  £ng-  essay  in  the  '^  Transactions  of  the  American  An- 
lish  words,  treating  them  as  its  own ;  thus,  to  tiquarian  Society''  (Cambridge,  1836),  and  But- 
pay  became  nvp-pay-unk,  solvo  ei ;  kup-paum-  trick  (Massachusetts  *^  Historical  Collections," 
iM^  solvo  tibi,  iso.  Verbal  words :  tadUhanniU  2d  series,  vol.  x.).  The  tongue  of  the  Choctawa 
twmhy  salvatio,  from  nuvadUhanit^  salvor.  The  (Chahtahs)  differs  so  much  from  the  preceding, 
Mohegan  stood  much  in  the  relation  of  a  dialect  that  they  cannot  employ  Guess's  syllabary ;  but 
to  the  Delaware ;  thus,  for  instance,  h-thuvhunr  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Chickasaws  merely  in 
ifiy  te  amo  te,  analogously  to  the  Magyar  neret-  pronunciation.  The  Natchez  had  a  soft  idiom 
lek  {tegedet\  ko, — ^The  Floridan  family  of  Ian-  with  three  styles,  viz. :  the  common  one,  another 
cnages  consists  of  8  groups,  viz. :  a,  that  of  the  of  etiquette,  and  a  third  of  women  when  ad- 
Oatawbos  and  Wocans ;  (,  Cherokees ;  c,  Choc-  dressing  men. — The  family  of  the  Sioux,  8. 
taw  Muskogees  (or  Creek  Muskogees),Seminoles.  of  the  Athabasca  family,  between  the  Missis- 
Ac.  The  Creeks,  coming  from  the  west,  had  sippi  and  the  Rocky  mountains  as  far  as  Hc^ 
expelled  the  Yamassees,  a  civilized  tribe,  which  Arkansas  river,  consists  of  three  groups :  Ow 
migrated  to  the  south.  The  idioms  of  the  seven  confederated  (Daootah)  tribes  or  council 
Natchez,  Uohees,  &c.,  who  once  dwelt  along  the  fires,  to  which  are  also  added  the  fierce  Winneba- 
gnlf,  were  different  from  those  of  the  preceding  goes,  and  the  Assiniboins  (boiling  meat  by  means 
tribes.  The  language  of  the  Cherokees  (origi-  of  heated  stones,  hence  Stone  Indians),  &c. ;  &, 
nally  Tsalakees,  as  one  dialect  employs  I  where  the  Minetares,  Upsarokas  (or  Crows),  and  the 
another  has  r)  has  scarcely  any  etymic  affinity  almost  extinct  Mandans ;  c,  in  the  south,  the 
with  the  Delaware.  Its  phonetism  has  been  lowas,  Omahas,  Kansas,  Osages,  d^  The  Da- 
better  illustrated  than  that  of  any  other  indi-  cotah  language  is  simpler  than  most  of  the 
gsnous  tongue  by  the  syllabary  contrived  by  others ;  the  verb  has  scarcely  any  modifications 
equoyah  (George  Guess^,  a  native,  in  1826,  in  form ;  prefixes  predominate  over  suffixes, 
who  for  some  time  published  a  newspaper  (the  dsc.  See  Schoolcraft,  ^^  History,  &o.,  of  Indian 
"Phoenix")  in  New  Echota.  His  scheme  con-  Tribes"  (1851);  J.  R.  Riggs's  grammar  and 
sists  of  85  characters,  including  6  vowels,  a,  dictionary,  in  the  '^  Smithsonian  Contributions" 
«,  i,  <>,  ii,  and  the  French  nasal  un  ;  and  0  sim-  (1851).  The  tongue  of  the  Sioux  is  horribly 
pie  and  8  combined  initial  consonants,  g,  h^  2,  guttural  and  sibilant,  and  less  sonorous  than 
in,  n^  kc^iy  dydly  ts,  Wy  y^  to  which  the  vowels  the  Algonquin  and  other  idioms^ — Several  dlf- 
are  attached.  The  figures  themselves  are  a  ferent  languages  are  grouped  as  a  family  under 
mixture  of  Roman  letters  with  arbitrary  ones,  the  Caddoes  and  Nandaks,  such  as  that  of  the 
withoutanyanalogy  with  the  sounds  they  repre-  Inies  or  Tachies,  from  whom  Texas  is  named, 
sentL  and  without  the  symmetry  and  clearness  and  the  idioms  of  the  Natchitoches  and  Atta- 
of  tne  Ethiopian  syllabary.  The  sounds  k  and  capas,  all  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Another 
g,  t  and  d  occur  almost  promiscuously,  and  dl  or  family  is  that  of  the  Pawnees,  Ricareea,  dso. ; 
ti  are  sometimes  written  kh  The  grammatical  another,  that  of  the  tribes  on  the  rapids  or  falls 
character  of  the  Cherokee  is  analogous  to  the  of  the  Mississippi,  such  as  the  Blackfeet  Indians 
Delaware.  The  dual  of  the  1st  person  is  two-  with  their  branches.  Lastly,  there  is  the  great 
fold,  viz.,  the  prefix  in  for  I  and  thou,  and  <Ut  family  named  from  the  Comanches,  whose  tribes 
loT  I  and  he,  as  inaluniha^  I  and  thou  bind  it ;  and  kindred  tribes,  as  for  instance  the  Apaches 
ditaluniha^  I  and  he  bind  it.  Plurality  is  de-  and  Utahs,  extend  from  Oregon  to  the  ^iM  of 
noted  by  the  prefix  t  or  (0,  as  tetngdwati^  I  see  Oalifbmia  and  the  Bio  del  Norte ;  v^eMng 
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Tsrions  langiuges  tnd  dialeeta,  which,  together  log  postage,  Ac  Qender  and  nmnher  of  ioiai- 
with  those  of  CaUfornia,  have  not  yet  heen  Buf-  mate  things -are  not  indicated  hj  fiexioDS,  boi 
fioienti J  examined.  IL  Mszigan  akd CxaTB^L  by  epithets,  sach  as  mtsfl,  much,  many;  whik 
AiaouoAV.  Mexico  and  Guatemala  furnish  a  those  of  animate  ol^ects  receive  a  reduplioatiott 
mooh  more  interesting  field  to  glossology,  on  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle,  together  with 
•ooonnt  of  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  indi-  the  snffix^tn,  ti^ns:  tnuUi,  cat,  mimuUn^  oats; 
genons  race,  and  the  more  nnmeroos  and  tmst-  iehpoehtli^  girl,  iekpopoehtin^  girls.  Augmeo- 
worthy  materials  which  are  either  foqnd  in  the  tatives  and  diminutives  are  as  nnmeroos  and 
many  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  Spanish  varied  as  in  the  langnage  of  the  Karalits.  Verbs 
writers,  or  preserved  orally  by  the  natives,  may  be  formed  Irom  all  noons,  and  ties  eerso, 
01av\jero  enumerates  many  grammars  and  81  by  the  suffix  littli ;  thos :  nemiUztli^  life,  from 
dialects;  among  the  former  is  that  of  the  Mex-  nemis^  to  live.  Modified  verbs  are  as  nomeroos 
loan  prince  Antonio  de  Tovar  Montezoma.  as  in  the  tongoe  of  the  Lenni-Lenape.  Poet- 
Alexander  Ton  Homboldt  counts  20  different  positions  and  suffixes  express  the  relations  be- 
languages  in  Mexico,  and  mentions  15  especially,  tween  words.  The  numeration  is  vigintesimal, 
Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  conquerors  in  and  1,  2,  8,  4^  0,  10,  15  are  the  elementary  no- 
destroying  the  nationality  of  the  indigenous  merals.  An  idiom  <5f  veneration  runs  pmXkl 
race,  most  of  their  idioms  have  been  preserved,  to  that  of  common  address,  as  in  the  Natdiei, 
and  even  two  professorships  (one  of  the  Aztec,  Greek,  Ao^  as  well  as  in  the  idioms  of  the  Ma- 
the  other  of  the  Othomi  language)  have  been,  lays  and  Japanese.  Spanish  prepositions  and 
though  without  effect,  establishea  in  the  city  of  other  words  are  also  used,  as  for  instance  ktuta 
Mexico.  Balbi  places  the  tongues  of  Mexico  and  mcttla^  till  to-morrow.  Traces  of  the  Aztec 
of  a  part  of  Guatemala  in  the  6th  region,  nam-  are  found  among  the  tribes  on  the  Nootka  soond, 
in^f  it  that  of  Anahoao.  At  the  time  of  the  eonsbting  of  similar  phonetism  and  termina- 
invasion  by  Cortes,  the  Aztec  language  was  tions. — Insulated  within  the  territory  of  tbo 
common  to  the  Ohtchimeos  (a  general  name  of  Aztec,  as  above  mentioned,  are  several  other 
the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  several  tribes),  languages.  The  Cuitlateca  is  spoken  near  the 
Aoolhues,Tezoacans,NahQatlacs,Tepanecas,and  city  of  Mexico.  The  Hoasteca,  N.  £.  of  this,  is 
Tlascaltecans;  all  of  whom  derived  their  origin  analogoos  to  tiie  Maya  of  Yocatan,  of  which  it 
ftcm  a  mysterioos  re^^on  named  Astlan,  and  may  be  considered  a  dialect,  with  etymons  re- 
who  occupied  the  high  table-land  of  the  Cor-  sembling  those  of  the  Finnic  and  Ostiao ;  it  has 
diUeras.  Their  descendants  inhabit  the  states  no  substantive  verb ;  uses  suffixes  to  denote 
of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Michoacan,  and  Durango.  flexions,  and  has  many  modifications  of  the 
Meoos  is  the  present  name  of  the  free  tribes  of  verb ;  forms  the  plural  of  nouns  by  prefixing 
northern  Mexico.  We  mention  only  the  princi-  ehamy  much,  and  suffixing  ehiCy  &c.  West  of 
pal  languages  of  this  country.  Tbo  Aztec  or  the  city  are  found  two  languages,  Pirinda  and 
Kahuatl  extended  S.  from  the  plain  of  Anahuac,  Tsrasco.  The  latter  is  very  sonorous  and  har- 
with  some  interruptions,  to  Aicalnngo  on  tlie  monions ;  it  contains  a  very  mild  r,  lacks  I  and 
lagoon  of  Terinioos,  and  was  spoken  also  by  /,  and  does  not  use  b,  dy  ^,  r,  t  as  initials ;  it 
the  PipiU  of  San  Salvador  and  a  small  family  frequently  intercalates  «,  abounds  in  modified 
of  aborigines  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  This  Ian-  verbs,  and  performs  grammatical  functions  by 
ffuago  lacks  tho  sounds  6,  d,  g,  r,  i,j  (Spanish),  suffixes.  Specimens:  pireni^  to  sing,  partpani^ 
U  (Span.),  gn  (Italian),  and  initial  I;  but  it  to  go  to  sing,  pireponi^  to  come  to  sing;  tirtka- 
abounds  in  f,  «.  eh  (Span.),  tZy  and  in  the  syl-  ra,  to  eat;  tirerahacOy  to  feed;  hoponiy  to  wash, 
lables  tloy  tli,  atl^  itl;  x  is  pronounced  with  a  hapoeuni^  to  wash  hands,  hopoaduniy  to  wash 
peculiar  guttural  sound.  The  tone  generally  feet,  hopomuniy  to  wash  the  mouth,  &c.,  in  anal- 
■trikes  the  penultimate  of  the  polysyllabic  ex-  ogy  with  tlie  Cherokee.  The  Cora,  spoken  in 
pression.«,  in  which  the  particles  ea  and  ti  pre-  Z^catecas  and  Guadalajara,  approaches  some- 
dominate.  Sfiecimens  of  proper  nouns :  Te-  what  the  Aztec.  Opposite  tho  mouth  of  the 
noehtl-titlany  stone-nopal-near;  Cimatl-an  ffor  gulf  of  California  is  the  Tepeguana;  X.  of  this 
iitlanY  root-near,  both  names  of  citie?*;  Acor  the  Topia;  at  the  head  of  tho  Cinalna  river, 
ma-piehtli  (of  acatUmaitl-paehoa),  reed-hand-  the  Tubar ;  and  E.  of  the  first  namcil,  the  Tara- 
press,  name  uf  the  first  Mexican  king;  Netahual"  hnmara.  Tlie  last  is  akin  in  its  roots  to  the 
€oyoiiy  hungry  fox  (for  sagacious  and  needy  in  Aztec,  but  in  it*  grammatical  particles  is  a  dis- 
youth),  name  of  a  prince ;  MonteeuhMoma  (Mon-  tinct  idiom ;  specimens :  Pedro  nono-la^  Pedro 
tezuma),  master  severe,  &c.  Example  of  word  father-his;  letsi-amfl-f,  they  are  ys:earj  (Lai,  Ian- 
formation :  tlaxealli^  a  sort  of  cake ;  tlaxcalehi-  guent\  a  pattern  of  participial  ailjectivcs.  Oon- 
hma^  making  of  cakes;  tlaxealchihubniy  cake-  Junctions  are  placed  aAcr  their  noun?.  Higher 
maker;  tUixeaUhihnloni,  tool  by  which  cakes  up  the  gulf  of  California,  in  Sonora,  are  the 
are  made ;  tlaxcalehihuean^  place  where  they  Guazave,  Ahomc,  Yaqui,  Endevo  (0|>atA),  and, 
are  made.  Tho  terminations  of  words  are  fre-  most  widely  extended,  the  Pi  mo,  all  resembling 
<^uently  either  omitted  or  altered  in  composi-  the  Tarahumara.  There  are  various  languages 
tion ;  thus :  no-eal,  my  house ;  i-caU  his  house  on  the  rivers  Gila  and  Colorado,  and  others 
(fromeri/Zi,  honoe);  na-t^attA,mygod(fn)mt«9^2,  among  the  eastern  tribes  of  New  Mexico.— 
mod);  amatUi-euilo't^uileti'ilaX'tlahuilliy  ngtLYe  As  one  of  the  exceptions  from  the  mass  of 
(tbr  paper)- writing-ient-payment-oarrier,  mean-  polysynthetio  American  languages,  that  of  the 


Otfaomi  detOTM  pArtknkr  atteBtioii.     life  Joairw  &tiiigiifeb«s  7  kngoigWi  tii:  :  Qaichli» 

Ibo  BOSS  eztenrife^  spokea  after  th%  Ajleo^  in  the  N.  part  ofGnttemala,  on  tke  contfnes  of 

aod  WM  lormerilj  used  bj  maoj  warlike  tribes  Chiapas ;  Kaehiqoel,  that  of  the  most  caltiTated 

is  the  northern  pluna  of  New  Mexico ;  it  fe  people  between  the  eitj  of  Mezioo  and  Peni» 

now  intermixed  with  the  tongues  of  other  whose  metrc^polis  was  Patinamit^  of  which  there 

tribes  in  the  dioceses  of  Michoaean,  Mexioo^  fe  a  proleawrship  in  the  oniTersitT  of  Gnate- 

^nnd  Paebla»  and  it  fe  the  idiom  of  the  labor-  mala;  Sobtogil  and  Mam  in  Vera'Pas;  Foen» 

ing  people  in  the  metropoUi.     It  lacks  /  1^  man  or  Pooonchi,  on  the  eonllnee  of  8an  8d- 

r,  and  a,  and  abounds  in  gnttnral  and  nasal  Tador ;  Sinca,  on  the  Pacific  shore,  firom  Es- 

sonnds  that  cannot  be  written  bj  oor  letters;  cnintla  to  the  Rio  de  los  Esclaros;  and  Ghor- 

its  ibn  likened  to  the  soond  of  a  not  cracked  bj  ti,  in  Zacapa,  as  ftr  as  the  ancient  citj  of 

amonkej;  pand  t  resemble  one  another,  and  Copan.     III.  South  Axkricax.    The  Cariba 

are  ejacalated  nmilarij  to  the  oerelHids  of  the  (whose  vemacolar  name  was  CaHna  or  Galibi) 

Etfit  Indian  langnaaea.    Its  Towels  are  also  in-  once  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  Colombia,  in 

describable,  and  aulogoos  to  the  tones  of  the  Goiana,  and  on  the  Lesser  Antilles.     They 

Chinese.    Most  words  are  monosjOabic,  but  speak  almost  80  dialects^  which  are  very  bar* 

there  are  a  few  of  two  or  three  syllables.    The  monious,  but  of  a  weak  utterance,  so  that  I 

same  word  is  em|^yed  in  different  parts  of  and  r,  h  and  p^  g  and  k  are  pronounced  almost 

speech,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  context  alike.    Nearly  ^  words  end  in  rowels.    On 

(see  CHDnDBB  L^ouaobX  or  by  parddes  de-  the  whole,  their  language  has  the  character  of 

noting  the  Tarious  grammatio  accidents.    The  the  former  Floridian  stock.    Many  tenses,  and 

noun  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  addition  a  passire  voice  wiUi  the  auxiliary  substantive 

of  1MI  (a  kind  of  articleX  or  by  «a  (sign  of  an  ad-  verb,  also  distinguish  the  Caribbean  from  the 

Jective);  thus:  wMdi^  love  and  to  luve;  nkeav^  bulk  of  the  American  tongues.    Conjunctions 

good,  well,  na  nkeau^  goodness,  as  nkeaUy  good,  conclude  the  sentence ;  animate  and  inanimate 

Its  roots  differ  altogether  from  those  of  the  things  have  different  forms  of  expression.    The 

other  Mexican  languages ;  but  it  borrows  some  speech  of  females  differs  in  words  (not  in  gram- 

eoigogational  forms  from  the  Artec,  Huasteca,  mar)  frx>m  that  of  men.    TerminatioDs  of  cases : 

dm.    Its  northern  dialect  is  the  Msiaihua.     The  dative  ro,  accusative  pana^  ablative  to,    Per- 

aouthem  languages  of  Mexico  offer  almost  a  sons :  masc.  cm,  inartk,  fern,  ntfcvyo,  nturo,  I ; 

greater  variety.    The  Matlazinga  is  spoken  in  nana,  we ;  amoro^  iburra^  atnenit^  thou ;  kocopa^ 

the  Toluca  vidley;  the  Tlapaneca  in  Puebla;  you;   /ilia,  he;   moseati^  they.    Possessives: 

and  the  Totonaca  in  Puebla  and  Vera  Crux,  prefix  «,  my ;  a,  thy ;  sufilx  o,  his.    Verbal  pro- 

The  last  has  4  dialects,  lacks  &,  d,^  e,  t^  distin-  nouns :  prefix  t,  1st  person ;  fn,  2d ;  fi,  dd ;  plu- 

gnisbes  only  the  number  of  auimate  things,  and  ral,  luinaii,  ix.    Of  the  principal  Caribbean  dia- 

has  a  very  rich  conjugation.    The  Misteca,  qio-  lects,  the  Chaymas  is  spoken  m  Cumana.    The 

ken  in  Oaxaca,  lacks  },  p^  /,  r,  has  many  modi-  Tamanaca,  spoken  anciently  by  a  very  powerful 

ficatioos,  is  analogous  in  etiquette  to  the  Natchez,  people,  now  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  has 

and  has  6  dialects.    The  Zapoteca  is  spoken  in  more  verbs  obtained  by  means  of  prefixes  than 

the  ancient  metropolis  Teozapotlan.    ThePopo-  pertiaps  any  other  language ;  it  lacks  /^  t,  and 

luca  (a  collective  name  of  several  tribes),  Chi-  |r,  has  6  conjugations,  many  tenses  (a  preterite 

nanteca  in  Ciiiapa,  and  lOxa  must  also  be  men-  of  yesterday,  another  of  2  weeks  ago,  a  third 

tioned. — ^Among  Uie  languages  of  Yucatan  the  of  6  months  and  more  ago),  and  forms  for  near, 

predominant  is  the  Maya,  to  which  the  extinct  others  for  distant  objects ;  the  auxiliary  of  the 

idioms  of  the  greater  Antilles  seem  to  have  passive  is  u^ccirt,  to  be ;  brother  and  sister  are 

been  akin.     When  the  Spaniards  landed  at  distinguished  as  to  age,  as  in  Magyar  and  other 

Oampeachy  the  Mayas  held  the  whole  penin-  Uralo- Altaic  tonnes.     The  Aravaca,  on  the 

snla,  and  a  part  of  Tabasco.    M.  de  Waldcck  banks  of  the  Berbice  and  Surinam,  has  many  re- 

(1838)  thinks  the  Maya  to  be  analogous  to  the  markable  peculiarities,  such  as  the  formation  of 

Tchde;  and  B.  M.  Norman  (1848)  supposes  the  passive  voice  by  changing  the  final  n  of  the 

that  it  prevailed  in  Anahuac  before  the  invasion  infinitive  active  into  At/a,  and  many  prefixes  and 

bytheToltecs.    It  is  spoken  even  by  the  Creoles,  suffixes.    Caribbean  grammars  were  published 

mixed  with  Spanish.    It  resembles  the  Othomi  by  Fathers  Tauste,  Rniz-Blanco,  R.  K.  Breton, 

in  monoayllabisra  and  tones;  *  it  has  6  gutturals  and  Gilij,  and  dictionaries  by  the  first  and  last 

which  are  extremely  rough ;  it  lacks  the  sounds  named  (1665-^7),  and  an  anonymous  one  (Paris^ 

of  i^j^^,  r,  •;  its  words  are  not  inflected.  The  1763).    Some  writers  represent  the  Caribbean 

plural  is  funned  by  ob,  the  comparative  by  il;  langua^  as  a  branch  of  the  Guarani,  which  they 

thus:    e\e-^^  woods;    tibil-il,  better.    There  divide  into  the  southern  or  Guarani  proper ;  the 

are  4  conjugations.    The  language  abounds  in  middle  or  Tupi  of  Braril,  from  the  island  of 

elisions.    As  spoken  in  a  district  of  Y alladolid,  Santa  Catarina  to  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon ; 

it  is  praised  for  elesance  and  conciseness.   Ovie-  and  the  northern  or  Caribbean. — ^The  follow- 

do  (1526)  heard  5  different  languages  near  Lake  ing  7  lanffuagesare  worth  notice,  viz. :  1.  That 

Nicaragua,  one  of  which  was  the  Aztec  or  Na*  of  the  Mozcas  (Mnyscas),  who  before  the  ad- 

huatL    Stephens  mentions  the  Pipil  on  the  Pa-  vent  of  Europeans  inhabited  the  table-land  of 

eifiyc  coast,  which  is  now  proven  to  be  an  Azteo  Bogota,  and  who  in  consequence  of  a  culture 

dialeeti  and  speaks  of  24  languages  or  dialeotiL  higoor  than  that  of  their  nai^bora  extended 
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their  idiom  among  them.  It  was  once  bronght  tical  fonna,  ia  noken  br  the  deaoendants  of  Eli- 
into  the  citj  of  Bogota,  but  is  now  extinct.  It  ropeans  at  La  Paz,  and  by  about  400,000  abo- 
counted  bj  20,  had  a  negative  coi\jngation,  and  rigines.  It  is  rich  in  many  modified  ezpreaeioBa 
many  excellent  pecnliarities ;  it  lacked  d  and  f,  (having  for  instance  12  homonyms  of  the  rerb 
and  had  an  indistinct  2.  2.  Of  the  Sajrpnres,  on  to  carry),  abounds  in  postpositions,  and  baa 
the  upper  Orinoco,  similar  to  the  Caribbean,  but  several  dialects.  There  are  grammars  by  L. 
less  rich ;  the  conjunctions  were  few  and  closed  Bertonio  (^Rome,  1618X  and  D.  de  Torres  Bubio^ 
the  sentence.  8.  Of  the  Sallvis,  between  the  (Lima,  1616).  8.  The  Atacamas,  numbering 
Meta  and  Guaviare,  a£9uents  of  the  Orinoco,  and  about  8,000,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andea.  A. 
in  the  province  of  Oasanare ;  full  of  nasal  sounds.  The  Ghangos,  about  1,000,  on  the  Pacific.  On 
4.  Of  the  Ottomacas,  between  the  Apure  and  the£.  decfivity  of  the  Andes,  in  Bolivia,  the  An- 
Sinarucn,  spoken  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  5.  tiuan  family  (so  called  from  the  eastern  of  the 
Of  the  Yaruras,  between  the  Meta  and  the  three  CordiUera  ranges,  and  from  which  the  word 
Oasanare ;  it  lacks  «,  abounds  in  the  Spanish  Andes  is  applied  to  all  the  ranges)  contains  five 
aspirate  j,  and  uses  the  substantive  verb  as  auxil-  tribes  with  their  own  tongues,  viz. :  the  Tura- 
iary  of  all  others.  6.  Of  the  BetoVs,  on  the  Casa-  cares  (ytiro^  white,  and  eari^  men),  Mooetenca 
nare,  without  p.  7.  Of  the  Mainas,  in  the  prov-  (Cbnnchos),  Taconas,  Maropas,  and  Apolistaa ; 
inoe  of  that  name,  differing  from  its  neighbors,  about  15,000  in  all.  (Tschudi,  Antiguedadm 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  Colombia  there  are  Ca-  Pertiaruu,  Vienna,  1852.)  N.  £.  of  Bolivia,  on 
ribbean  dialects.  Grammars  have  been  pre-  the  Ucayali,  ore  the  Panos,  who  used  a  sort  of 
pared  by  Fathers  Anisson,  De  Tauste,  and  De  hieroglyphics,  and  the  Carapuchos,  who  seem 
Lugo,  and  a  vocabulary  by  De  Tauste  (1680). —  to  bark  in  speaking.  On  the  pampaa  of  La 
The  Andi-Peruvian  family  of  nations  is  divided  Plata,  dnuned  by  the  Parana  ana  both  Saladoa, 
into  four  classes :  1.  The  Quichuas  (pronounced  there  are  about  40  tribes,  especially  in  tiie 
with  a  faucal  croalduff  sound,  hence  also  writ-  forests  of  Chaco,  of  which  we  mention  the  moat 
ten  Qquichhuas)  or  Incas  were  more  widely  prominent  The  Abipones,  the  centaurs  of 
spread  at  the  time  of  the  European  invasion  South  America,  seem  to  sing  their  long  words ; 
than  they  are  now.  They  diner  from  the  they  have  a  peculiar  sound,  half  r  and  half  ^ 
other  indigenous  races  of  South  America,  re-  (like  the  Arabic  ghain%  and  count  in  their  lan- 
sembling  more  the  Mexicans,  and  being  of  a  guage  only  as  far  as  8.  The  Mbajas  (Guayco- 
dark  olive  complexion.  The  lan^age  of  the  rus),  on  the  Paraguay,  also  great  honemen,  had 
Incas,  however,  was  not  intelligible  to  their  an  ancient  idiom,  and  speak  now  the  Enacagaa, 
subjects,  and  Fr.  Lacroix  supposes  that  it  was  without  nasals  or  gutturals ;  they  have  alM  a 
a  sort  of  hieratic  Jargon,  unknown  to  the  pro-  woman  language  (man,  for  instance,  is  called 
fane.  The  Puquinl  about  Paz  and  Lima  ob-  hulegre  bv  men,  but  aguina  by  women)  and 
stinately  conceal  their  idiom  from  foreigners,  castes,  and  are  called  Lenguas  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  language  of  the  Quichuas  was  extended.  The  Moxos,  about  18,0(K).  near  Matto  Grosso 
by  the  agency  of  the  incas,  over  their  whole  in  Brazil,  have  a  mild  harmonious  tongue, 
empire;  so  that  it  was  known  to  all  officers  many  modified  forms  of  verbs,  and  very  few 
and  educated  persons  from  Quito  as  far  as  numerals.  There  is  a  grammar  and  vocabu- 
Chili  and  the  kingdom  of  Tumao,  and,  spora-  lary  by  P.  Marban  (Lima,  1701).  The  Chiqui- 
dically,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Plata.  It  tos,  about  15,000,  near  tlie  Argentine  Gran 
consists  of  five  dialects :  a,  Cuzcucano,  one  of  Chaco,  have  many  nasal  and  guttural  sounds, 
the  most  cultivated  idioms  of  South  America,  the  French  t/,  and  an  idiom  for  females,  as  well 
spoken  also  by  the  Creoles  ofLima  and  by  others;  as  a  language  of  etiquette  used  in  addressing 
ft,  Quitelia,  the  hardest  and  most  corrupt ;  c,  God  and  superiors. — In  the  vast  regions  E.  of 
Lamano  uf  Truxillo ;  </,  Chinchaisuyo  of  Lima ;  the  river  Paraguay,  and  of  a  line  from  its 
e,  Calehaqui  of  Tucuman.  The  Quichua  sounds  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  thence 
very  harsh  and  explosive;  it  lacks  ft,/,  v,  (f,  ^,  bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  on 
and  /;  lias  8  cases  and  prepositions;  counts  by  the  S.  by  the  Plata,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
tens  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  has  a  archipelago  of  tongues  in  the  ocean  of  the 
very  rich  and  perfectly  regular  conjugation,  Guarani  family.  In  Brazil  alone,  Texeira  count- 
even  of  the  substantive  verb.  Its  phraseology  ed  150,  and  Spix  and  Martius  800  tribes  with  as 
is  simple,  and  the  verb  concludes  the  sentence,  many  languages ;  but,  as  their  affinities  cannot 
It  was  used  for  writing  even  by  the  incas,  and  be  determined  clearly,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
the  Limans  prided  themselves  on  their  speak-  their  consonant  elements,  it  is  impossible  to 
ing  it  purely.  There  are  grammars  by  Domingo  know  which  of  them  are  languages  and  which 
de  S.  Tomas  (1560),  D.  de  Torres  Rubio  (1608),  are  dialects,  or  merely  local  idioms.  Ilervas 
D.  G.  Holguin  (1608),  and  many  others.  2.  reports  51  languages  as  different  from  the  Tupi, 
The  Ay  mares,  probably  descended  from  the  and  16  as  akin  to  it  This  Tupi  is  one  of  the 
higti  plains  about  Lake  Titicaca  (from  the  bosom  three  great  branches  into  which  the  language 
of  which  Manco-Capac,  the  founder  of  the  inca  of  the  Guaranis  is  divided,  viz. :  1.  Etftem 
dynasty,  was  said  to  have  risen),  are  almost  Guarani  (the  lingoa  geral,  general  language  of 
surrounded  by  the  Quichuas,  but  differ  from  Brazil),  which  lacks  /;  /,  «,  and  r,  but  has  Ger- 
them  in  manners  and  language.  This,  though  man  cA,  English  j,  French  u  (written  y)  and 
jt  baa  many  harsh  sounds,  wordi|  and  gramm*-  nasals,  Spanuh  %  and  II ;  also  mb^  ^  nd^ng. 
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Omm:  aba^homo;  abatipey  homini;  aiaH,ho-  of  the  lower  lip  bj  a  custom,  onoe  almost 

mine.  There  is  no  plnrol  flexion.  Thecompara*  nniversal,  but  now  going  out  of  fadiiony  of 

tiTe  is  formed  bj  the  suffix  ete.  Numerals  do  not  loading  it  with  a  wo<^en  ornament,  thej  utter 

S  beyond  4, 6  being  expressed  by  the  word  hand  many  nasal  and  other  peculiar  sounds,  although 
mb0)y  10  by  2  himds  iapaewnbo\  and  higher  scarcely  any  gutturals ;  they  use  a  great  many 
numbers  in  Spanish.  Pronouns:  yjre,  I,  my;  fu2d,  vowels,  but  confound  many  articulations^  aa 
thou,  thy ;  a<^  he,  y,  his ;  aro^  we  (I  and  he) ;  t  and  <2,  and  l^  n^  and  r,  together ;  for  instance, 
yaiM20,we(Iandyou);/>e0,  you,  p0,  your.  Verbs:  Taru^  or  Talu^  God.  Most  of  their  words 
A^'iioi,  occido ;  tfr«-;;ii^occidiB;  o^u^  occidit,  are  monosyllabic.  ^®7  ^^^  many  onoma* 
^  Tenses  are  indicated  by  adverbs ;  voices  topoeias  and  various  figurative  expressions, 
and  many  kinds  of  verbs  by  intercalating  par-  and  they  double  many  words ;  thus,  nac-naOf 
ticles.  There  is  no  substantive  verb.  Examples  seagull;  en^-^ny,  woodpecker.  There  are  two 
of  phrases:  Conangaxereffiimbota{Lsit,h<Bcom-  cases,  nominative  and  oblique,  as  taru-tiFpo 
nino  mihi  volitnta$\  I  wish  it ;  Xe  tnarangatu  (courser  of  heaven),  the  sun ;  taru^^itp  (heaven* 
{miki  bonitasX  I  am  good ;  Ore  rub  ybaqype  teO"  rest),  the  mo(Hi.  The  plural  and  comparative 
oar,  imoeU-pyran  nderera^  Our  Father  heaven-  are  denoted  by  ruAti,  more ;  the  superlaUve  by 
in  being,  hallowed-be  thy  name.  There  are  gram-  ytl^aram,  most  In  coiyagation  there  are  two 
mars  by  Anchieta  (Ooimbra,  1595),  and  Figueira  moods,  infinitive  and  participles.  There  is  no 
(Lisbon,  1795),  and  a  dictionary  by  the  latter  an-  substantive  verb ;  thus :  he  tnung,  he  gone ;  e 
thor.  2.  Soutbem  Guarani  (Guarani  proper),  on  reha,  it  good,  &c.  Among  the  Brazilian  tongues 
the  rivers  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay;  spo-  is  that  of  the  Camacans  on  the  river  Ptfdo, 
ken  by  many  tribes.  8.  Western  Goarani,  spo-  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  with  extremely  Ions 
ken  by  tlie  Ghiriguani  (lat.  18"*  to  22"*  S.)  on  the  words,  very  abrupt  peculiar  final  sounds,  and 
Piloomayo,  the  Guarayi  in  the  missions  of  the  many  gutturals ;  and  that  of  the  Macharis  in 
Obiquitos,  the  Oirionos  near  Santa  Cruz,  an€  Porto  Seguro,  with  most  peculiar  palatals  and 
in  160  villages  between  the  Ghaco  and  Mapayo  many  nasals.  For  materials  on  the  Brazilian 
streams,  in  its  purity.  That  dialects  of  the  languages,  see  the  works  of  Lery  (1578) ;  Ifi- 
Tupi  once  prevailed  oVer  many  districts  is  evi-  miani,  on  tbe  Ejriris  (1695) ;  F.  de  Azara  (1781) ; 
dent  from  the  names  of  several  tribes,  such  as  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied  Q815-U7)  ; 
the  Tupinambas,  Tupininquins,  Tapignas,  Turn-  Spix  and  Martins  (1817-^0) ;  Yon  Esohwege's 
mimirj,  &c. ;  so  that  it  became  the  most  ex-  vocabularies  of  the  Pnris,  Ooroados,  Ooropoa, 
tended  native  idiom  in  South  America,  and  was  &c. ;  and  the  travels  of  D'Orbigny  and  Auffuste 
adopted  by  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  by  many  St.  Uilaire. — ^The  Arancanian  or  Chilidugu, 
heterogeneous  tribes,  as  the  medium  of  commu-  Chili  language,  formerly  extended  more  north* 
nication.  Its  analogy  with  the  other  branches  ward,  and  is  spoken  by  the  Moluches  (or  Aucas), 
of  the  same  family  and  with  the  Caribbean  aided  consisting  of  tlie  Picnnches,  from  Coquimbo  as 
its  extension.  Here  also  the  style  of  female  far  as  Santiago,  by  the  Puelohes  about  Mendoze 
speech  differs  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  (£.  of  the  Cordillera),  by  Uie  Huilliches  on  the 
men.  The  Omaguas,  formerly  a  most  powerful  Biobio  and  Valdivia,  and  by  the  independent 
association  of  tribes,  were  the  Phoenicians  of  Aucas  in  the  south  of  ChUi,  with  dialectic  vari- 
the  Amazon,  Japura,  &c.,  being  spread  inland  ations.  This  is  probably  the  most  harmonious 
AS  far  as  the  Rio  Napo,  on  the  affluents  of  the  and  the  most  cultivated  language  among  the 
Orinoco,  in  Venezuela,  to  the  8.  in  Solunoes,  indigenous  races ;  its  purity  and  elegance  being 
on  the  Para,  &c.  Their  language  differs  from  so  cherished,  that  even  a  preacher  is  often  up- 
all  others  in  South  America.  It  is  monosylla-  braided  by  his  hearers  if  he  commits  a  solecism 
bio,  has  nasal  and  guttural  sounds,  no  gender,  in  his  sermon.  It  is  written  with  the  whole 
and  a  very  simple  conjugation.  The  same  word  Spanish  alphabet,  and  has  beside  a  nasal  n  and 
has  many  significations,  according  to  its  tone ;  «  as  in  French.  In  the  north,  d  and  r  are  used 
reciprocal  verbs  are  formed  by  the  sufiu^  cOy  for  t,  and  conversely  in  the  south.  Words  end 
and  active  verbs  from  nouns  by  to.  It  points  in  vowels  and  in  the  mild  consonants,  hyd^g^  f^ 
to  the  Othomi  as  well  as  to  trans-Gangetic  Ian-  lym^nyr;  only  about  20  in  s  or  «.  There  is  no 
guages.  In  the  province  of  Para,  between  the  gender ;  the  sifnis  of  sexes  are  aUa,  male,  and 
Madeira  and  the  Tapajos,  the  powerful  Mun-  aom^,  female.  The  cases  are  three:  fli,  genitive; 
drucus  and  Tocantins  speak  a  tongue  which  is  sno,  fii^u,  ablative ;  engUy  instrumental.  Dual, 
akin  to  the  preceding.  Other  tribes  on  the  engu ;  plural,  tea,  tngn,  or  by  prefixing  jpu,  or 
Amazon  have  idioms  which  are  related  to  either  intercalating  que  between  adjective  and  substan- 
the  Guarani  or  the  Omagu&.  There  are  gram-  tive.  Persons:  int^  I;  eimiy  thou;  Upe^  he; 
roars  of  the  Guarani  by  A.  Ruiz  de  Montoya  dual:  eimu,  Ist;  eimt,  2d;  teyenga^  8d;  plural: 
(Madrid^  1639),  and  P.  Restivo,  from  Bandini  tnc^t/l,  we;  ^'mn,  you;  t^ym^n,  they.  Personal 
(1724).  Montoya  also  published  a  vocabulary,  suffixes  to  verbs:  1,  n;  2,  imi;  8,  i;  dual,  y«, 
— ^Between  the  rivers  Doce  and  Pardo,  and  be-  tmu,  ingu;  plural,  t»,  mw,  ingu.  The  imper- 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  province  of  Minaa  feet  tense  is  formed  by  intercalating  ^  the  past 
Geraes,  we  find  the  Botocudos,  whom  Southey  perfect  by  tiy^,  the  pluperfect  by  vyebu;  fbture, 
derives  from  the  south,  50  years  before  the  ar-  1st,  a,  2d,  vyea;  aonst,  1st,  aim,  2d,  uyeahu, 
rival  of  Europeans,  and  who  have  a  language  The  infinitive  ends  in  n;  gerunds  in  yvm,  a2, 
of  their  own.    Being  deprived  of  the  free  use  yabum;  the  participle  active  in  7ti,  passive  in 
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el;  the  ooiyanotiye  ia  7i,  optative  in  lieKi;  Obief  Jastice  Hale,  *' anseemly  niceties*"  in  the 
passive  voice  in  ngen  (thus,  aiAn,  to  love ;  aiHf^  framing  of  indictments,  and  yet  the  reason  for 
gen^  to  be  loved);  ne^tion  intercalates  la  ^im-  and  requirement  of  singnlar  exactness  still  re- 
perative  qui^  coqjanctive  no),  dec  Acyectives  main.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  plain  right 
are  formed  by  tlie  suffix  getu  There  are  more  of  the  accused  to  know  that  he  has  heen  legiulv 
than  20  forms  of  transition  for  all  sorts  of  modi*  indicted.  To  this  intent,  the  bill  must  show  with 
fications  in  the  verb  (more  than  in  the  Altuo  reasonable  certainty  that  it  was  presented  to  and 
languages).  In  short,  some  of  the  best  traits  of  proceeds  from  a  court  of  competent  juriKlictioii 
the  Indo-European  and  the  polysynthetio  Ian-  in  the  case ;  that  the  place  where  it  was  found 
guages  are  combined  in  the  Chilidugu.  It  has  was  within  its  Jurisdiction ;  and  lastly,  that  it  was 
geometrical  terms,  and  is  skilfully  employed  as  found  upon  the  oaths  of  at  least  12  jurors,  who 
a  rhetorical  and  poetical  idiom.  There  are  must  further  appear  to  have  been  of  the  ooonty 
grammars  and  vocabularies  by  L.  de  Yaldivia  or  other  limits  of  the  court^s  jurisdiction.  The 
(Lima,  1608),  A.  Febrcs  (1T65),  and  B.  Have-  insertion  of  the  jurors*  names  is  not  necessary, 
stadt  (MQnstor,  1777).  The  tribe  of  the  Boroa-  The  indictment  must  be  certain  as  to  the  name 
nos  is  almost  white. — ^The  brave  and  gigantic  of  the  accused,  and  should  repeat  it  with  every 
Patagonians  (Tchuelhets)  are  divided  into  sev-  distinct  allegation.  In  general  a  mistake  in  the 
end  tribes,  such  as  the  Tchuel-cunny  (South-  name  is  fatd,  though  a  mere  misspelling  of  it, 
men),  Tchuan-cunny  (North-men),  &c,  Piga-  if  the  sound  be  rendered  aright,  may  not  vitiate 
fetta  collected  some  of  their  vocables.  It  is  the  indictment.  The  defendant  must  also  be 
supposed  that  an  idiom  similar  to  theirs  is  described  by  his  profession  or  occupation,  and 
apoken  by  the  Yacanaous,  who  inhabit  Terra  del  with  the  addition  of  the  town  or  city  and  coon- 
Fuego  and  the  southern  margin  of  the  continent,  ty  of  his  residence.  If  several  joined  in  the 
as  well  as  the  Brunswick  peninsula,  whom  Bou-  commission  of  the  offence,  as  in  assault  or  rob- 
gainville  named  Pecherais  (fishers),  and  whose  Beiy,  all  may  be  joined  in  the  bill,  or  each  may 
Miom  Weddell  believed  to  resemble  the  Hebrew,  be  indicted  separately.  Tet  when  the  crime  is 
See  Ludewig,  *^  Literature  of  American  Aborigi-  in  its  nature  distinct  and  individual,  as  perjury 
Dal  Languages,'*  with  addition  (London,  1858).  or  the  utterance  of  blasphemous  or  seditious 
INDICTMENT.  In  the  old  law  books  this  words,  there  can  be  no  Joinder,  though  several 
word  is  written  endictment  and  enditement ;  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  The  time  and 
and  it  fs  said  to  be  derived,  through  the  French  place  of  every  material  fact  must  be  distinctly 
enditementy  endiUry  from  the  Latin  indiearty  to  averred.  Generally,  however,  it  is  not  necessa- 
point  out ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  indieere  ry  to  prove  the  commission  of  the  offence  at  the 
and  indictus.  An  indictment  is  defined  by  Judge  precise  place  and  time  laid.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
Story,  in  his  '^  Cummentaries  u|)on  the  Consti-  it  appear  to  have  been  committed  within  the 
tution,**  to  be  *'a  written  accusation  of  an  of-  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  on  any  dny  previ- 
fence,  preferred  to,  and  presented  upon  oath  as  ous  to  the  finding  of  the  bill,  if  that  fall  within 
true  by,  a  grand  jury  at  the  suit  of  the  gov-  the  i>erio<l  during  which  the  ofi'ence  may  be 
ernraent."  Indictments  are  to  bo  preferred  in  prosecuted.  If  however  the  time  or  place  is  an 
criminal  matters,  and  in  those  alone  wliich  con-  essentinlelementof  the  crime,  a  variance  in  either 
icern  the  public  welfare.  They  lie  then  for  all  respect  between  the  charge  and  the  ])roof  is  fatal, 
treasons  and  felonies,  for  all  misprisions,  that  i:«,  If  it  bo  necessary  to  cite  written  instrnments, 
concealments  of  treasons  and  felonies,  and  for  their  data's  must  be  truly  stated.  The  date  is 
all  misdemeanors  of  a  public  nature.  Among  also  material  when  a  period  for  preferring  indict- 
such  miiHlemeanors  may  be  mentioned,  for  ex-  ments  is  prescril>e<l  by  law,  or  when  statutes  of 
ample,  disturbances  of  tlie  peace,  assault  and  limitations  are  involved.  In  the  statement  of 
batter}%  libels,  perjury,  conspiracies,  and  public  the  offence,  the  iiulictnient  must  recite  explicitly 
nuisances.  So,  too,  whatever  outrages  decency  the  facts  which  constitute  the  allefred  crime, 
or  is  injurious  to  the  public  morals  is  an  indict-  and  not  merely  their  supposed  legiil  bearing, 
able  misdemeanor.  Upon  infi>rmation  by  parties  It  is  the  simple  office  of  the  bill  to  exhibit  the 
who  are  c(^nizantofthe  criminal  acts  alleged,  an  facts.  If  there  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
indictment  is  framed  by  the  pn)per  prosecuting  crime  charged,  that  will  l)e  judicially  recognized 
officers,  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury.  If  the  by  the  court  as  their  legal  consequence.  A 
jurors,  arter  hearing  the  evidence,  do  not  find  "a  particular  offence  must  be  alleged.  To  charge 
true  bill,"  the  party,  if  in  custody,  is  entitled  to  the  defendant  with  one  of  two  otTences  dis- 
be  discharged  without  further  answer.  If  the  juuctively,  as  ** forged  or  caused  to  l>e  fon^'e*!," 
bill,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  to  bo  a  true  hill,  is  insufficient ;  and  so  it  is  to  describe  him  as  a 
it  is  retunied  into  court,  and  the  party  stands  general  offender,  ns  ** common  thief  or  '*  corn- 
indicted  and  may  l>o  re<|uired  to  answer  to  the  mon  slanderer.**  Yet  one  may  be  indicted  as  a 
charges  motle  against  him.  (See  Jury.)  In  "  common  barrclor,"  or  as  a  **  keeper  of  a  com- 
rcspcct  to  its  form,  the  indictment  is  intended  mon  bawdy  house,'*  for  in  these  cases  the  habit- 
to  ho  a  i>luin  and  certain  narrative  of  the  offence  ual  character  makes  the  particular  otfence. — In 
charged,  and  of  the  necessary  circumstances  that  the  description  of  some  crimes  certain  technical 
concur  to  ascertain  and  define  the  fact  and  its  na-  words  and  terms  must  be  employed;  thu^ 
ture.  It  can  i>erhaps  be  no  longer  made  a  reproach  *Mraitorously"  in  indictments  for  treason,  and 
to  the  law  that  it  demands,  in  the  words  of  ** feloniously**  in  all  charges  of  felony;   **kill 
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and  mnrder^  io  charging  murder,  and  "  took  ioa.  The  genns  indigqftra  oontains  at  least 
and  carried  away"  in  a  case  of  simple  laroen j.  60  species  which  yield  it,  of  which  the  tincto- 
In  indictments  nnder  statutes  it  is  sufficient  to  ria  produces  the  most,  and  the  pteudo^inetoria 
deicrihe  the  offence  in  the  words  of  th^  statute,  the  best  The  /.  anil  is  the  most  productiTo  of 
The  indictment  must  conclude  in  the  prescribed  the  American  species.  It  is  also  obtained  from 
form,  where  that  is  given  by  the  state  constitu-  other  genera,  as  from  the  iMtU  tinetoria  or  woad 
tion.  It  is  generally  in  the  words,  *^  against  the  of  Europe,  nerium  tinctorium  of  Hindostan, 
peace  and  dignity'*  of  the  state  or  common-  Wrightia  tinetoria  of  l^e  East  Indies,  baptitia 
wedth.  tinetoria  of  the  United  States,  and  many  others. 
INDIES,  East.  See  East  Ikdiks.  These  plants  contain  the  coloring  principle  in 
INDIES,  West.  See  Antillks,  and  West  their  leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  sub- 
Ikdies.  stance  which  is  brought  out  and  rendered  ap- 
INDIGO,  a  vegetable  dye  stuff  of  great  im-  parent  by  its  oxidation  as  the  leaves  dry,  or  is 
portanoe,  known  to  the  ancients  by  tlie  name  developed  by  submitting  men  leaves  to  a  pro- 
of indieum,  from  its  being  brought  into  Europe  cess  of  fermentation  and  oxidation.  The  /. 
fix>m  India.  The  same  name  appears  also  to  <tn«fma  is  cultivatedboth  in  the  East  and  West 
have  been  applied  to  the  article  India  ink,  but  Indies.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  or  even 
in  this  case  usually  qualified  by  the  epithet  6  feet,  in  a  bushy  stem  proceeding  from  a  root 
nigrum.  So  little  was  known  of  the  real  na-  about  i  of  an  inch  thick  and  a  foot  in  length, 
ture  of  this  substance,  which  for  centuries  had  The  leaves  are  pinnate  and  the  flowers  papUio- 
been  employed  in  painting  and  dyeing,  that  as  naceous,  both  these  and  the  pods  usually  oc- 
late  as  the  year  1705  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  min-  curring  with  the  leguminous  order  of  plants, 
era!  in  letters  patent  issued  in  Halberstadt,  in  The  seeds  are  sown  in  March  and  Apnl  in  a 
Germany ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  correct  light  soil,  and  harrowed  in.  Weeds  are  removed 
but  discredited  observations  of  Marco  Polo  made  when  they  appear,  but  after  a  few  showers  the 
in  the  13th  century.  The  use  ofindigo  in  dyeing  plants  cover  Uie  ground,  keeping  out  all  other 
was  probably  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  as  the  vegetation.  Before  they  have  reached  their 
11th  century.  As  the  art  was  improved  by  the  faU  height  the  plants  should  be  cut,  always 
Italians,  indigo  took  the  place  of  the  native  early  in  the  morning,  and  carried  the  same  day 
woad.  With  the  establishment  of  direct  trade  to  the  factory.  Here  they  are  laid  at  once  in 
with  India  by  sea,  supplies  of  the  article  were  a  great  stone  cistern  some  20  feet  square  and  8 
more  easily  obtained,  and  after  the  discovery  feet  deep,  capable  of  holding  5,000  to  8,000  lbs. 
of  America  a  similar  product  was  brought  from  of  plants.  Hurdles  are  placed  upon  them,  and 
the  new  world.  Francisco  Hernandez  speaks  heavy  beams  are  laid  across  these  and  secured 
of  it  as  in  use  by  the  Mexicans,  the  pigment  be-  to  the  sides  of  the  vat,  the  object  beingto  keep 
iugca\]edhy  the  names  mohuitli  And  tUuohuillif  the  plants  down  when  they  swell.  Water  is 
signifying  the  same  as  the  Latin  name  for  the  then  admitted  so  as  to  cover  the  plants.  Fer- 
article,  cofruleum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  mentation  soon  commences,  and  may  be  allowed 
centary  the  importations  of  indigo  from  the  to  go  on  for  10  to  14  hours,  aocoroing  to  the 
East  Indies  into  Holland  assumed  no  little  im-  condition  of  the  plants,  the  temperature,  and 
portance.  In  1681  there  was  brought  by  7  ves-  weather.  The  liquor  is  in  commotion  as  if 
sels  888,545  lbs.,  estimated  to  be  worth  $500,-  boiling;  frothy  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
000.  Three  ships  that  arrived  in  April,  1688,  their  color,  first  white,  becomes  grayish  blue 
brought  indigo  valued  at  2,046,000  rix  dollars,  and  then  deep  purple,  and  finally  a  copper* 
Its  introduction  was  a  matter  of  great  complaint  colored  scum  covers  the  surface.  When  the 
by  the  Germans  on  account  of  its  supen^iuff  agitation  subsides  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  a 
the  indigenous  woad.  Its  use  was  prohibitea  lower  vat ;  and  the  beams  and  hurdles  being 
by  the  diet  in  1577,  and  the  article  was  de-  removed  from  the  upper  one,  the  steeped  plants 
nounced  under  the  name  of  the  devirs  dye  as  a  are  taken  out  to  be  dried  for  fuel,  and  the  vat 
pernicious,  deceitful,  corrosive  substance.  The  is  prepared  for  another  charge  of  fresh  plants, 
people  of  Nuremberg,  who  cultivated  woad.  Into  the  lower  cistern  a  number  of  men,  com- 
enacted  a  law  compelling  the  dyers  to  take  an  monly  6,  enter  and  beat  up  the  liquid  with  their 
oath  annually  not  to  use  indigo,  and  this  they  hands  or  with  paddles  till  the  coloring  matter 
were  still  obliged  to  do  long  after  the  dye  was  begins  to  appear  in  small  atoms.  This  may  re- 
in universal  use.  By  the  French  government  quire  li  hours.  The  appearance  of  a  precipitate 
the  use  of  indigo  was  forbidden  in  the  province  fine  as  small  sand,  leaving  the  water  clear,  in- 
of  Languedoc  in  1598,  and  the  law  was  long  dicates  favorable  progress;  the  beating  is  then 
enforced.  A  similar  outcry  was  raised  against  discontinued,  and  the  vat  is  left  a  few  nours  for 
it  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  indigo  to  subside.  The  liquor  is  then  run 
1581  it  was  condemned  by  act  of  parliament,  off  from  an  upper  vent,  and  after  this  the  indigo 
and  persons  were  authorized  to  search  for  and  from  a  lower  one ;  or  the  latter  is  sometimes 
destroy  it  and  logwood  also  in  any  dye  house,  left  in  part  as  the  water  is  drained  away,  and  is 
This  law  remain^  in  force  nearly  a  century. —  then  gathered  up  by  a  person  entering  the  vat 
Indigo  is  a  product  of  numerous  plants,  belong-  for  the  purpose.  Lime  and  gum  have  been  em- 
ing  to  the  order  Ugumino$a,  and  indigenous  to  ployed  to  hasten  the  precipitation,  but  their  nae 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Araer-  k  oonndered  otjectionable  from  their  aopposed 
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dialects,  tIz.  :  1,  of  the  Thid-Jhai  (great  Siamese)  grama,  somewhat  altered  or  differently  applied, 

in  Laoa,  substitating  h  and  d  for  r  and  I  of  the  and  mixed  with  An-nam-tse  (Anam  letters)  of 

next  groap,  with  the  oldest  and  richest  Pali  lite-  Anamese  formation.    The  monoejllabic  words 

ratnre,  and  enriched  by  many  Burmese  and  Pali  have  generally  6   tones   (descending,   grave, 

words ;  2,  of  the  Thai-noi  (little  Siamese),  on  the  falling,  asking,  acute),  beside  the  plun  sound ; 

lower  course  of  the  Meinam  and  on  the  gulf  of  thus,  ma  signifies,  according  to  intonation,  bat, 

Siam ;  3,  of  the  Moy-thai,  on  the  table-land  of  curse,  horse,  sepulchre,  or  cheeks;  babababa 

Muncepoor  in  the  N.  of  the  Barman  empire,  to  bababa,  yariously  sung,  constitutes  the  phrase: 

the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  on  the  W.,  and  ^*  Three  lords  presented  (sometliing)  contempt- 

on  the  boundary  of  Yun-uan  in  the  £.,  i.  «.,  in  ible  (to  the)  forsaken  lady-love  (of  the)  prince." 

the  greater  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Cossay,  Vowels  abound,  and  many  words  end  in  c<xi- 

where  they  are  called  Muggalu  (corrupted  by  us  sonants,  as  in  the  Canton  dialect.  Tlie  grammar 

into  Mecklcy)  by  the  Bengalese ;  4,  of  tlie  Lok-  and  construction  are  like  the  Chinese.  Numerals: 

^i    (Chin.  Fe-i)  and    Muang-ping-djing-mai  mdf,  1;  hai,2;  5a,  3;  ban, A;  nam,  5;  aaif,  6; 

(orLolo,  Chin.  Pa-pe-si'/uY  in  two  principali-  Wy,  7;  tdniy  8;  chin,  9;  inuOi,  10;  hai  m&vi 

ties  of  Laos ;  a  dialect  of  tnc  once  learned  and  (2  x  10),   20,  &o.;    tram^    100 ;    ngdn,   1,000; 

powerful  Thai-lung,  near  Cassay.    A  dialect  is  muon,  100,000 ;  veo,  1,000,000.    They  also  em- 

also  Bpoken  near  Pegu,  another  on  tlie  island  ploy  Ctiineso  numerals.    Persons :  toi^  I ;  tndl 

of  Junk-Ceylon,  and  in  the  Mergui  archipelago,  thou;  no,  he.    By  prefixing  ehung  (mudi)  to 

These  dialects  consist  almost  entirely  of  mono-  these  they  obtain  our  we,  you,  they.    But  the 

syllabic  words ;  the  many  Pali  and  Sanscrit  idiom  of  etiquette  is  nicely  shaded ;  for  the  I  of 

words  are  more  altered  than  by  the  Burmese,  the  king  is  trdm,  of  superiors  tcto  min,  of  in- 

There  are  also  many  Chinese,  and  especially  feriors  only  toi  (servant).    Thou  to  equals  is 

Cantonese  words  in  them.    The  graphic  system  a/i A  (brother),  to  superiors  ^7i^  (master).    See 

is  derived  from  the  Dcvanagari,  and  contains  Alex,  de  Rhode,  Dictionarium  Anamitkvm, 

87  characters  for  consonants,  14  for  vowels,  Lusitanym  et  Latinum  (Home,  1G71);   CraAv- 

and  6  for  diphthongs,  beside  signs  of  tones,  furd's  ^  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,^'  6cc. 

Specimens :  ran  pen,  I  am,  and  wo  are ;  tang  (London,  1828) ;    Pigneaux  and  Taberd,  iJic- 

tang  laipen,  all  ye  are;  mua  tang  ma,Tau  kin  tianarium  Anamitieo-Latinum,  with  a  gram- 

9am  red  Uu,  time  you  come,  I  already  eat  cease  mar  (2  vols.,   Serampore,   1838).    IV.    Rem- 

have — t.  e.,  when  you  came,  I  had  already  eat-  nants  of  ancient  tribes,  living  among  the  nioun- 

en.    The  Siamese  is  very  rich  in  forms  of  eti-  tains,  with  dialects  of  the  aboriginid  languages, 

quetto,  using  8  words  for  I  and  we,  which  are  or  such  as  are  not  yet  sufficiently  explored, 

graduated  by  the  importance  of  the  person  spo-  Such  are  the  half  savages  Kian,  in  the  N.  W.  of 

ken  to.     See  Capt.  James  Low,  ISiamesc  gram-  Burmah ;  Kuriaug  (Karens),  between  Ava  and 

mar   (Calcutta,  1828),  and  I).    J.   Piille^nx,  Pegu  and  in  the  north,  with  a  very  sibilant 

Graminatica  Lingua   Thai  (Bangkok,  1850).  tongue;  Play  (Tong-su),  in  the  delta  of  tlie  Irra- 

III.  Aniuncso(peaoo-pcoi)lo;  ilXim.  Xgan-nam),  wuddy;   the  Zahaing,  itc.;  and  various  tribes 

The  langua;re  is  spoken  in  5  provinces :  1,  Ton-  converted  to  Buddhism  and  half  civilized;  as 

quin,  in  whirh  it  is  purest;  in  the  district  of  Tchong  in  Siam,  Moi  (Ke-moy),  almost  Mack. a 

Lactho   there   is  a  peculiar   rude  dialei't;  2,  principal  |)eoplo  in  the  X.  £.  of  C'anibudia,  iSfo. 

Cochin-Cl.ina  (Chin.  Kun'tchaig-tching,  king-  INDO-EUROPEAN  LANCirAGES,  one  of 

dom    of  Tchianipa),  the  people  of  which  are  the  principal  families  into  which  the  tongues 

a  mixture  of  descendants  of  a  Chinese  colony  of  mankind  are  divided  by  linguists.  This  title, 

of  obout    500,000,   who    settled    on  the  Me-  thouj^h  not  exactly  appropriate,  is  i»rvtenible 

kiang  215  years  B.   C,  with  the  ancient  in-  to  Indo-Germanic,  Japhetic,  or  Meiliterraneon. 

habitants;    8,  Cambodia  (Chin.  Kan'fa-tche),  Ohr.  I^issen  pn)i>osod  tho  term  Aryan,  as  op- 

the  inhabitants  of  which  call  themselves  Cam-  posed  to  that  of  MUch'ch\tJati  (barbarizm,  out- 

mer,  s[>eaking  a  dialect  of  tho  general  Ian-  cast;  see  Buahma,  vol.  iii.,  ]>.  61 C).    This  lin- 

guagc;    4,     Laos    (Chin.    Mtin-Iao),    divided  guistic  class  almost  coincides  with  the  ethnic  of 

between    the    states  of  Burmah,    Siam,  and  Blumen baches  Caucasian  race.    It  consists  of 

Anam ;  tho  people  in  the  southern  refrion  call  tho  following  three  groups :    A.  The  Asiatic, 

themselves  Lanjan  ;  5,  Chiampa  (Gia-dinh-pha,  with  two  branches,  viz.:  1.  Tho  Aryan,  or  Cis- 

or  Tchien-tham-bo),  or  Ix)i,  M'loi,  once  a  pow-  Gangetic  Indian,  headed  by  the  Sanscrit,  the 

erful  state,  whose  inhabitants  formerly  dwelt  sacredlangiiageof  the  Brahmins,  jirobably  never 

in  Java,  and  now  inhabit  tho  interior  moun-  altogether  vernacular,  and  now  als«>  the  s,acred 

tains ;  the  dialect  of  this  southern  district  ditfers  kniguago  of  tho  Thibetan   and  Chinese  Brah- 

%'ery  much  from  the  gcnend  langnage.     This  mins.     Probably  ci>eval  with   this  or  its  c:ir- 

gcneral  Anamese  language  has  many  roots  of  Host  offspring,  the  Pali,  the  idiom  of  Buddha,  i> 

its  own,  especially  the  names  of  natural  objects,  now  employed  in  reli;cK>us  rites  and  books  by 

A  very  great  jM»rtion,  however,  consists  of  such  the  Buddhists  of  tho  Trans-Gaiigetio  iH?nin>ula 

as  Chinese  words,  more  or  less  altered  in  tono  (see  lNi>o-CniN'EsR  LANMiiAf.Es),  as  well  as  by 

or  in  signification.      It  differs,  on  tho  whole,  those  of  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan.     Tho  Pni- 

no  more    fmm  tho    Chinese  Mandarin  speech  criti  (procreate,  natural,  vernai'ular,  worse)  vcr- 

than    does  that  of  Fo-kicn.     Tho  characters  nacular  consisted  of  several  dialects,  such  as  tho 

used  in  writing  amount  to  about  8,000  alno-  foenic  Sanraseni,  Magadhi,  ikc.,  especially  tho 
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tlie  nsnal  action  of  ftcids  upon  yegetable  blues;  8iam,  Lao«,  Anam,  and  the  British  provinces 

and  when  the  substance  is  digested  for  8  daji  of  Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  all  of  whic^ 

wifli  15  parts  of  conoentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  are  described  in  separate  articles, 

deep  blue  pastj  mass  is  obtained,  which  dia-  INDO-0HINE8E  LANGUAGES,  the  touffues 

solves  completely  in  water,  and  under  the  name  spoken  in  the  Trans-Gangetic  peninsula,   ^e 

of  sulphindylic  acid,  or  more  properly  hyposul-  nations  6.  of  Assam,  Tnibet,   Yun-nan,  and 

phoindigotio  acid,  is  often  used  m  dyeing  and  Quang-si,  and  N.  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  form 

also  in  the  manufiebcture  of  the  blue  mks.  Many  a  group  of  transition  between  the  Caucasian, 

other  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  bodies  Mongolio,  and  Malay  races.    In  language  they 

result  A*om  this  chemical  change,  and  still  more  are  related  to  the  Chinese  and  Thibetfms,  and 

from  the  oxidation  of  indigo  blue;  and  still  in  religion,  being  Buddhists,  to  ancient  India, 

another  series  from  its  treatment  with  the  al-  There  are  4  groups.    L  The  Burmese  (Marama, 

kalies.    These  have  received  much  attention  Mranma,  or  Miamma,  pronounced  Byamma\ 

from  eminent  chemists,  and  are  particularly  The  Chinese  call  them  So-mien,  and  give  thenr 

treated  in  Dumas*  TraiU  de  ehimie  appliquSe  empire,  which  was  formed  by  the  conquest  of 

attx  artij  voL  viii.,  in  Brande^s  "Manual  of  Siam,  Aracam  and  Pegu,  the  name  of  Mien-tien. 

Chemistry,^'  and  in  Mnspratt^s  "  Chemistry."  They  dwell  along  the  upper  and  middle  course 

— Indigo  has  been  introduced  as  a  remedial  of  the  Irrawaddy.    A  dialect  of  their  language 

agent  in  medicine,  especially  in  epilepsy,  hys-  is  spoken  in  Aracan  (Rakhain,  pronounced  Ya- 

tcria,  infantine  convulsions,  and  other  diseases,  khain),  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Mug  (saint) 

but  whether  with  advantageous  results  is  ques-  by  tiie  Bengalese.    A  sub-dialect  is  spoken  on 

tionable.    Its  physiological  action  appears  to  the  island  of  Cheduba.    The  Aracan  dialect  is 

be  that  of  an  irritant  to  the  alimentaiy  mucoua  richer  than  its  neighbors  in  Pali  elements.    An- 

membrane.  other  dialect  of  Burmese  in  Pegu  (Moan),  be* 

INDIGO  BIRD  (eyanoMpua  cyanea^  Bmrd),  tween  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salwin,  was  origi- 
a  North  American  finch  oi  a  blue  color,  tinged  nally  a  different  language,  rich  in  literature.  A 
with  ultramarine  on  the  head,  throat,  and  mid-  similar  idiom  is  said  to  exist  on  the  island  of 
die  of  breast,  and  elsewhere  with  verdigris  Camicobar.  Other  dialects  are  those  of  the 
green ;  lores  and  angle  of  chin  velvet  black,  and  Yo  (Ro)  tribes  in  the  northern  mountains,  re- 
wing  feathers  brown  edged  with  blaish  brown,  sembling  that  of  Aracan ;  Taneng-sari  in  Tenaa- 
The  length  is  about  5i  inches,  and  the  extent  serim,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Siam,  with  many 
of  wings  *J\ ;  the  female  is  smaller,  and  of  a  ancient  words ;  Passuko,  Moplu,  Kuki  (almost 
yellowish  brown  color,  with  the  wings  darker,  like  the  Burmese),  &c.  Most  of  these  dialects 
It  is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  as  far  contain  many  Thibetoid  polysyllabic  word% 
as  the  Missouri,  and  south  to  Guatemala;  itar-  which  are  uttered  staccato  as  if  they  were 
rives  in  the  southern  states  from  Mexico  and  phrases  of  monosyllables ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
Central  America  about  the  middle  of  April  with  words  are  monosyllables.  Although  the  Bur- 
the  painted  finch  ((7.  ciri8\  and  like  this  is  mese  and  its  dialects  contain  many  gutturals, 
caoght  in  traps  for  sale.  It  prefers  open  places  nasals,  and  6  aspirates,  they  are  melodiooa, 
on  tiie  edges  of  woods;  perched  on  the  top  of  a  and  sentences  close  with  a  musical  cadenoeu 
high  tree,  it  delights  to  sing  its  clear  and  sweetly  Tones  or  synonymes  determine  many  siffnifica- 
modulatiMi  strain,  consisting  of  8  or  10  notes,  tions.  There  are  many  tropes  and  periphrasesL 
Though  less  handsome  than  the  painted  finch,  Sii  signifies,  for  instance,  light  and  beauty,  tti- 
its  shape  is  elegant  and  compact,  and  its  man-  paJ^  beauty-mouth,  t. «.,  lips;  wood-glory  means 
ners  very  lively,  so  that  it  is  in  request  as  a  flower ;  weight-child,  little  weight,  ^.  Mon- 
tage bird.  The  neat  is  made  among  the  rankest  tegatio  supposes  that  there  is  a  combination  of 
grass,  and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  blue,  with  a  spot  languages ;  for  the  articles,  numerals,  &a,  are 
or  two  of  parple  on  the  larger  end.  They  mi-  twofold.  The  conjugation  and  other  flexions  are 
grate  southward  in  tiie  autumn.  The  food  poor.  Clearness  of  speech  is  supplied  by  great 
connsts  of  small  s^ds  and  insects.  circumlocutions,  especially  in  the  idiom  of  eti- 

INDO-CHINA,  that  portion  of  Asia  which  ouette  toward  superiors.    The  best  works  on 

lies  between  Hindostan  and  China,  or  between  tiie  language  are:  Carpanius,  Alphabetum  Bar- 

lat  T  to  26*  N.  and  long.  92"  to  108"*  E.    It  manum  Regni  Ata  (Rome,  1776);  Paullino  a  a 

was  formerly  called  Further  India,  or  India  be-  Bartolomeo,  Muni  Borgiani  Codices  Peguer^ 

yond  the  Ganges.    Its  present  name  is  derived  sea,  Siamcnses,  &c.  (Rome,  1798);  Francis  Bn- 

from  the  fact  that  part  of  this  region  was  once  chanan  "•  On  the  Languages  of  Burma;''  Charles 

subject  to  China,  and  its  population  exhibit  Lane,  English  and  Burmese  dictionary  (Calcnt- 

many  characteristics  both  of  Chinese  and  Hin-  ta,  1841).  II.  Siamese  (Thai,  f^men;  called  by 

doos.    Thibet  and  Assam  bound  it  on  the  N.,  the  Burmese,  Chinese,  &0.,  Shan,  and  by  the 

China  on  the  N.  K,  and  Bengal  on  the  N.  W.  Avans  Myetapshan  or  Siaan).    They  are  the 

In  every  other  direction  it  is  bounded  by  the  most  civilized  people  of  eastern  Asia.    Within 

ocean,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  isthmus  the  northern  part  of  that  area  is  Laoe  (a  part 

to  the  S.  which  connects  it  with  the  Malayan  of  which  belongs  to  the  following  group),  irom 

peninsula.    Its  area  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  which  both  the  Burmese  and  the  Siamese  re- 

sq.  m.    Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  oeived  Buddhism,  laws,  and  other  institutions. 

Tne  principal  political  divisions  are  Bormih,  This  group  contains  the  following  lang^uages  and 
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dialects,  tIz.  :  1,  of  the  Thai-Jhai  (great  Siamese)  grama,  somewhat  altered  or  differently  applied, 
in  Laos,  sabstitating  h  and  d  for  r  and  I  of  the  and  ndzed  with  An-nam-tse  (Anam  letters)  of 
next  groap,  with  the  oldest  and  richest  Pali  lite-  Anamese  formation.  The  monosjllabic  words 
ratnre,  and  enriched  by  many  Burmese  and  Pali  have  generally  6  tones  (descending,  grave, 
words ;  2,  of  the  Thiu-noi  (little  Siamese),  on  the  falling,  asking,  acnte),  beside  the  plun  sound ; 
lower  course  of  the  Meiuam  and  on  the  gulf  of  thus,  ma  signifies,  according  to  intonation,  but, 
Biam ;  3,  of  the  Moy-thai,  on  the  table-land  of  curse,  horse,  sepulchre,  or  cheeks;  habababa 
Muneepoor  in  the  N.  of  the  Barman  empire,  to  hababa,  yariously  sung,  constituted  the  phrase: 
the  valley  of  Uie  Brahmapootra  on  the  W.,  and  ^*  Three  lords  presented  (sometliing)  contempt- 
on  the  boundary  of  Yun-uan  in  the  £.,  i,  «.,  in  ible  (to  the)  forsaken  lady-love  (of  the)  prince." 
the  greater  port  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Cossay,  Vowels  abound,  and  many  words  end  in  c<m- 
where  they  are  called  Muggalu  (corrupted  by  us  sonants,  as  in  the  Canton  dialect.  Tlie  grammar 
into  Mecklcy)  by  the  Bengalesc ;  4,  of  the  Lok-  and  construction  are  like  the  Chinese.  Numerals: 
^i  rChin.  Pe-i)  and  Muang-ping-djing-mai  rndt^l;  haiy2;  5(i,  3;  ban,  A;  fjam,  5;  adtf,  6; 
(orLolo,  Chin.  Fa'pe-ii-fuY  in  two  principal!-  Wy,  7;  tum^  8;  chin,  9;  muoiy  10;  hai  m&di 
ties  of  Laos ;  a  dialect  of  tno  once  learned  and  (2  x  10),  20,  &o.;  tram,  100 ;  ngdn,  1,000; 
powerful  Thai-lung,  near  Cassay.  A  dialect  is  muon,  100,000 ;  vw,  1,000,000.  They  also  em- 
also  spoken  near  Pegu,  another  on  tlie  island  ploy  Chinese  numerals.  Persons :  toi^  I ;  tndl 
of  Junk-Ceylon,  and  in  the  Mergui  archipelago,  thou;  no,  he.  By  prefixing  ehung  (miidi)  to 
These  dialects  consist  almost  entirely  of  mono-  these  they  obtain  our  we,  you,  they.  But  the 
syllabic  words ;  the  many  Pali  and  Sanscrit  idiom  of  etiquette  is  nicely  shaded ;  for  the  I  of 
words  are  more  altered  than  by  the  Burmese,  the  king  is  trdm,  of  superiors  ^oo  min^  of  in- 
There  are  also  many  Chinese,  and  especially  feriors  only  toi  (servant).  Thou  to  equals  is 
Cantonese  words  in  them.  The  graphic  system  a/i A  (brother),  to  sui>eriors  ^n^  (master).  See 
is  derived  from  the  Dcvanagari,  and  contains  Alex,  de  Rhode,  Dictionarium  Anamitkvm^ 
87  characters  for  consonants,  14  for  vowels,  Lusitanvm  et  Latinum  (Home,  1G71);  CraAv- 
and  6  for  diphthongs,  beside  signs  of  tones,  furd's  ^  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,"  &c. 
Specimens:  ran  pen,  I  am,  and  wo  are;  tang  (London,  1828);  Pigneuux  and  Taberd,  Die- 
tang  laipen,  all  ye  are;  tnua  tang  nut, rau  kin  tionarium  Anamitico-Latinum,  with  a  gram- 
9am  red  leu,  time  you  come,  I  already  eat  cease  mar  (2  vols.,  Serainpore,  1838).  IV.  Rem- 
have — t.  e.,  when  you  came,  I  had  already  eat-  nants  of  ancient  tribes,  living  amons  the  moon- 
en.  The  Siamese  is  very  rich  in  forms  of  eti-  tains,  with  dialects  of  the  aboriginal  languages, 
quette,  using  8  words  for  I  and  we,  which  are  or  such  as  are  not  yet  sufficiently  explored, 
graduated  by  the  importance  of  the  |>erson  spo-  Such  are  the  half  savages  Kian,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
ken  to.  Sec  Capt.  James  Low,  Siumcse  gram-  Burmuh ;  Kuriaiig  (Karens),  between  Ava  and 
mar  (Calcutta,  1828),  and  I).  J.  Polle^ix,  Pegu  and  in  the  north,  with  a  very  sibilant 
Graminatica  Lingua  Thai  (Bangkok,  1850).  tongue;  Play  (Tong-su),  in  the  delta  of  tlie  Irra- 
III.  Antunese([)eace-pc<>plo;  C\\\\\.  Xgan-nam),  waddy;  the  Zahaing,  &c.;  and  various  tribes 
The  liingua;;e  is  spoken  in  5  provinces :  1,  Ton-  converted  to  Buddhism  and  half  civilized;  i» 
quin,  in  whi<'h  it  is  purest;  in  the  district  of  Tchong  in  Slam,  Moi  (Kc-moy),  almost  black, a 
Lactho  there  is  a  peculiar  rude  dialect ;  2,  principal  |)eople  in  the  X.  E.  of  C^mlxxlia,  &c. 
Cochin-China  (Chin.  Kun-tcheng-tchimj,  king-  INDO-EUllOPEAN  LAXOrACJES,  one  of 
dom  of  Tchiauipa),  the  people  of  which  are  the  principal  fumilies  into  which  the  tongues 
a  mixture  of  descendants  of  a  Chinese  colony  of  mankind  are  divided  by  linguists.  This  title, 
of  about  500,000,  who  settled  on  the  Me-  though  not  exactly  appropriate,  is  preferable 
kiang  215  years  B.  C,  with  the  ancient  in-  to  Indo-Germanic,  Japhetic,  or  Modiierranean. 
habitants;  8,  Cambodia  (Chin.  Kan-fa-tche),  Ohr.  I^assen  j>n)|H)sed  tho  term  Aryan,  as  op- 
the  inhabitants  of  which  call  themselves  Cam-  posed  to  that  of  M lech' ch\tjati  (barbarian,  out- 
mor,  speaking  a  dialect  of  tho  general  Ian-  cast;  see  BitAUMii,  vol.  iii.,  p.  61G).  This  lin- 
guagc;  4,  Laos  (Chin.  Mtin-hio),  divided  guistic  class  almost  coincides  with  the  ethnic  of 
between  tho  states  of  Burmah,  Siani,  and  Blutnenbach^s  Caucasian  race.  It  consists  of 
Anam;  tho  people  in  the  southern  region  call  the  following  three  groujw:  A.  Tlie  Asiatic, 
themselves  Lanjan ;  5,  Chiampa  (Gia-dinh-pha,  with  two  branches,  viz.:  1.  Tho  Aryan,  or  Cis- 
or  Tchien-thani-bo),  or  Loi,  M'loi,  once  a  pow-  Gangetic  Indian,  headed  by  tho  ^Sanscrit,  the 
erful  state,  whose  inhabitants  formerly  dwell  sacredlanguageof  the  Brahmins,  probably  never 
in  Java,  and  now  inhabit  tho  interior  in(»nn-  altogether  vernacular,  and  now  also  the  tiered 
tains;  the  dialect  of  this  southern  district  dilTers  language  of  tho  Thibetan  and  Chinese  Bmh- 
very  much  from  tho  general  language.  This  mins.  Probably  coeval  with  this  or  its  e.ir- 
gcneral  Anamese  language  has  many  roots  of  licst  offspring,  tlie  Pali,  the  idiom  of  Huddha,  i> 
Its  own,  especially  the  names  of  natural  objects,  now  employed  in  religious  rites  and  b<H>ks  by 
A  very  great  iK>rtion,  however,  con&ists  of  such  the  Buddhists  of  tho  Trans-tJangetio  i>eninsula 
as  Chinese  words,  more  or  less  altered  in  tono  (see  Indo-Chixesr  LAN<ir.voKs),  us  well  as  by 
or  in  signification.  It  difters,  on  tho  whole,  those  of  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan.  Tlio  Pri- 
no  more  from  the  Chinese  Mandarin  speech  criti  (procreate,  natural,  vernacular,  worse)  ver- 
than  does  that  of  Fo-kien.  Tho  characters  nacular  consisted  of  several  dialects,  such  as  the 
used  in  writing  amount  to  about  8,000  alno-  fcenic  Sanraseni,  Magadhi,  ikc.,  especiidly  tho 
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drtniAtic.  which  arose  among  the  Maharashtras  1.  The  Tentonic  or  GermaDic  in  a  wide 
and  Jainas.  (For  the  languages  or  dialects  sen^e,  which  may  he  divided  into  foor  cate- 
now  spoken  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  the  gories,  to  wit :  a,  the  ancient  or  Gothic,  akin 
Dravidan,  see  I>'diax  LASGrAGEtt,  Asiatic.)  to  the  Gepidic,  Borffondian,  Ac.;  6,  German 
The  Sanscrit  also  produced  the  Malayized  Kavi  in  a  mt»re  restricted  sense,  suhdivisible  into 
(poet)  langoage  of  Java,  and  exerted  even  in  Franco-Theotistic,  Alemannic^  Frisian,  Ac. ;  e, 
the  remotest  tiroes  an  influence  on  the  Malay  ixrandinavian  (see  Denxakk,  Iceland,  Nobss, 
as  far  as  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar.  2.  and  Sweden)  ;  d,  Germano-Normanic  or  £ng- 
Iranian  or  Medo-Persian.  whose  prototype  is  the  lish.  2.  The  lithnano-SIavic  (properly  Ut vino- 
old  Hactrian  or  Zend,  more  ancient  than  the  Slovenici,  wrongly  called  Sannatic  iiingnage& 
Sanscrit,  the  sacred  idiom  of  Zoroaster  and  the  The  Lithuanian  and  its  nearest  kindrMl,  Uie  Let- 
MagL  The  Pazend  was  a  dialect  of  this  Ian-  tic,  also  pass  under  the  denomination  of  Baltic- 
gnage.  The  Pehlcvi  (or  Iluzvaresb).  the  court  Slavonian,  and  were  formerly  widely  extended 
language  of  the  Parthians,  was  affected  by  toward  the  S.  and  S.  TT..  reaching  the  Crothie 
Semitic  influence.  The  principal  idiom  of  the  settlements.  The  organic  forms  of  this  languase 
Achsmenian  inscriptions  (see  Cun'eifoem  br-  appmach  nearer  the  Sanscrit  than  even  the  cud 
scBiFTioss)  most  have  prevailed  over  the  frreat-  ecclesiastic  idiom  of  the  Slavi.  In  later  timea 
er  part  of  the  Iranian  highland.  The  Parsee,  it  has  been  corrupted  by  German,  Finnic,  and 
used  at  the  court  of  the  Sassanidcj^  probably  Slavic ;  so  that  the  Esthonians  are  sometimes 
living  yet  among  the  Guebrcs.  developed  itself  classed  with  the  Tschudes.  Lettic  prevails  be- 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  supplanting  the  tween  the  Carische  llaff.  t!ie  gulf  of  Finland,  and 
Peblevi.  and,  being  altered  by  t!ie  Arabic,  has  Lake  Peipus,  and  is  mingled  with  Polish,  Ru»* 
produced  the  Neo-Persian.  This  is  the  most  sian.  and  Teutonic  elements,  in  the  regions  of 
polished  of  the  living  languages  of  Asia,  was  the  lower  DQna,  Niemen.  and  upper  PregeL 
the  court  language  of  the  Great  Moguls  before  The  dialect  of  the  Prussians  (Pruczi)  became 
the  Hindostanee,  and  is  spoken  beyond  Persia  extinct  in  the  16th  century.  The  Lithuanian 
proper,  in  Turkestan  and  many  neighboring  is  distinguished  into  Prussian  and  Samaltian  (of 
countries.  The  Iranian  element  seems  to  have  Samogitia.  formerly  a  Polish  province),  the  for- 
been  an  important  constituent  in  the  Semitic  mer  being  spoken  in  F.  Prussia,  in  the  regions  of 
tongues  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  languages  Memel,  Tilsit.  Kagnit.  I^ban,  Insterburg.  in  a  part 
of  the  Afghans  and  of  the  Koords,  as  well  as  of  ancient  Poland,  and  in  Lithuania.  (See  Lrm- 
those  of  the  Belooches  and  of  the  Ossetos  La-  uama,  Laxguaoe  of.)  The  Slavic  languagea, 
sians,  Lesgians,  Tcherkesi^s.  ^c,  tribes  of  the  which  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article,  extend 
Caucasus,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  al-  from  tlieir  contact  with  the  German  tongues  and 
low  of  a  strict  classifloation.  The  Annenian  with  the  Finnic,  Italian,  Magyar,  Skipetar,  TTal- 
(Haik),  Georgian,  A:c.,  have  some  analogies  with  lachian,  Greek,  and  Osmanli,  in  Europe,  skirting 
the  Aryan.  How  far  the  ancient  idioms  of  the  the  Tartaric,  Thibetan,  Mongolic.  and  Mantchoo 
Asiatic  Peh&sgi  and  Leleges  those  of  the  Phry-  areas,  partiy  interrupted  by  the  Finnic  and  Tar- 
gians,  Lydians.  Carians,  Mysiaos,  Lycians,  and  taric,  over  the  Russian  empire,  even  into  North 
Caunians,  Pamphilians^  and  Matieni,  were  con-  America;  occupying  a  great  portion  of  Austria, 
nected  with  the  family  under  consideration,  both  Turkey,  and  Prussia,  and  parts  of  Germany, 
among  themselves  and  with  its  branches  of  £u-  They  are  separated  into  two  areas,  viz. :  a,  that 
rope,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  B.  The  group  of  S.  of  the  Antes  or  eastern  Slavi,  comprising  the 
W.  Europe  is  called  Thraco-Pelasgian  by  some  following  peoples:  Russians  and'  Rusniaka 
lingnbts,  without  a  definite  conception  either  (Ruthcni),  Illy  nan  Slavi  (Bulgarians,  Bosniana, 
of  its  signification  or  extent,  and  is  coordinated  Servians  or  Rasciana.  Croats  or  Ilorvatha,  Sla- 
witii  the  Celtic.  The  ancient  languages  of  vonians.  Dalmatians,  Czemogorczi  or  Montene- 
Thrace,  Mcesia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Epirua,  grins,  Camians  or  Camiolians,  Crainians  or 
and  lUyria,  still  await  their  (Edipus.  To  the  Carinthians,  and  Styrian  Wends) ;  &,  that  of 
Thraco^Pelasgian  belong  the  two  most  illustrious  the  Slavini,  or  western  Slavi,  viz. :  the  Poles 
of  all  tongues,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  (which  (Lechs,  LjachiX  together  with  the  Masurea, 
see).  We  will  here  point  out  the  so  called  Cassabes  in  Pomerania,  Goralci  (motrntaineers) 
daughters  of  the  Latin,  which  are :  Italian,  in  the  Carpathians,  the  Bohemians  (properij 
Boumanic  rWallachian).  Provencal,  Spanish,  Cechs  or  Czechyi,  with  the  Moravian  Han- 
Portuguese,  Rhie  to-Romanic  (or  Ladinic.  spoken  naks,  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  the  Sorbo  or 
in  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  Inn),  and  Sorabo- Wends  with  the  Lusatians,  the  Halloret 
French.  See  L.  Diefcnbach,  Ceber  die  Roffu^  in  Saxony  and  Prussia — on  the  upper  Spree, 
nUchcn  Schriftfprachen  (Leipsic,  1831) ;  C.  6.  between  'the  sources  of  the  Black  Elstar  and 
Schweizer.  Format ionet  Lingua  Romana  R^tf-  of  the  Neisse,  in  the  Spree  forest,  and  on  the 
tica.  drc.  (Jena,  1839):  Fr.  Diez,  Grammatik  left  side  of  the  lower  Elbe,  on  the  Jetze.  The 
der  Romanisrhfn  Sprachtn  (Bonn.  lS36-*44),  works  of  P.  J.  Schaffarik,  Joachim  Lelewel, 
andEtymoIogi$che*WdrUrhuckderRomani*chen  Dombrowski,  Linde,  &c.,  treat  this  subject  in 
<^procA^7}  ( 1^53).  The  Celtic  branch  is  treated  in  detaiL  Imbedded  within  the  areas  of  B  and 
our  articles  on  the  Bas-Breton,  Gaelic,  Erse,  C  are  the  languages  of  the  Euscaldunao  (see 
Irish,  and  Welsh  languages.  C.  The  group  of  Basqcvsu  Magyars  (see  Hu^oabt),  Suomo- 
K.  IL  Europe,  consiating  of  two  brancheai  to. :  Uunen  (see  Fislasd)^  Skipetan  or  A" 
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and  Otmanlis  or  Torka,  and  tho  Arabio  of  l£al-  ast  people  Id  India,  bat  have  sometimoa 

ta;  all  of  them  of  a  jparentage  different  from  trained  to  make  osefal  soldiers.   The  Gonda  or 

the  Indo-European.    In  all  these  langoages  and  Khoonds  are  a  well  built  sturd  j  race,  of  a  oolor 

dialects,  amounting  to  about  85  in  Asia  and  to  varying  from  light  to  dark  copper,  and  with 

about  80  in  Europe,  the  oommon  roots  and  the  intelligent  countenances.    They  are  fierce  and 

oommon  organic  type  are  deducible  by  means  barbarous  in  manners,  dishonest,  and  much  ad- 

of  a  comparison  and  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  laws  dieted  to  drunkenness,  and  until  a  stop  was  put 

of  the  human  mind,  of  our.  organs  of  speech  to  the  practice  by  the  British  they  frequenUr 

and  of  hearing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  offered  human  sacrifices.    On  tiie  other  hand, 

laws  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena.    The  they  carry  the  virtue  of  hospitality  to  excesa, 

so  called  mother  of  this  famdy  has  distributed  and  are  good  husbandmen.    Their  customary 

her  property  among  all  her  children,  without  dress  is  a  cloth  bound  round  the  waist,  and 

having  granted  the  whole  treasure  exclusively  hanging  down  like  a  skirt.    Tliey  are  numerooa 

to  any.  The  Celts  first  departed  westward,  prolh-  in  aiU  tnis  part  of  India,  and  have  ^ven  their 

i^y  before  tlie  Aryan  branch  had  ^lit  into  In-  name  to  the  region  of  Gundwana,  which  extends 

dian  and  Iranian ;  and  at  different  times  divi-  8.  from  Indore.    Uolkar  is  bound  by  treaty  to 

■Ions  and  subdivisions  have  taken  place  in  all  the  miuntain  a  force  of  1,000  men,  commanded  by 

groups.  The  Indo-European  fimiil^  of  languages  native  officers,  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Britii»h 

anrpasses  all  others  in  the  following  character-  in  times  of  emergency.    For  the  history  of  In- 

Istics,  in  which  each  branch  more  or  less  shares,  dore,  see  IIolka:b. — Ikdobe,  the  capital  oi  the 

It  is  well  suited  for  the  formation  of  derivatives  above  state,  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left 

from  its  roots ;  it  adapts  itself  readily  to  logical  bank  of  the  small  river  Kutki,  18  m.  N.  W.  from 

or  grammatical  categories,  and  it  therefore  ac-  the  British  military  station  of  Mhow,  224  m.  8. 

oommodatcs  itself  to  conveying  the  nicest  shades  W.  from  Saug«ir,  and  877  m.  N.  £.  from  Bom- 

of  meaning.    Produced  by  the  most  gifted  race,  bay ;  pop.  about  15,000.    It  is  an  ill-built  place, 

in  the  most  &vorabIe  area  for  human  life  and  contains  a  few  inosoues,  several  Hindoo  templefi, 

aotion,  it  has  reciprocally  aided  in  the  develop-  and  the  palace  of  Ilolkar,  and  has  no  handsome 

ment  of  that  race  above  all  others. — See  Sir  edifices  except  the  houses  of  the  English  inhabi- 

William  Jones,  in  the  ^^  Asiatic  Researches;"  Fr.  tants.    The  palace,  which  fronts  on  an  open 

Sohlegel,  Ueber  die  Spraehe  und  Weiaheit  der  place,  is  over  800  feet  square  and  6  stones  high, 

Jmdier;  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Indi»che  Bibliotheh;  J.  enclosing  a  court  surrounded  by  pillars  of  black 

Klaprotli,  Aiia  Polyglotta  ;  Adelungand  Vater,  wood.    Its  style  of  architecture  is  impure  Sara- 

MUhridat€$,  oder  attgemeine  Sjpraehenhunde ;  cenic.    The  material  used  in  its  construction  is 

Dom,  Ueber  die   Vertoandeeha/t  dee  pere.-ger-'  granite,  with  ornamental  work  of  wood.    Some 

WMn,-griech,'latein,    Spraeheystenu  (Hamburg,  of  the  streets  are  tolerably  spacious,  and  paved 

1827);  Balbi,  Atku  etknagraphique';  ¥v.  Bopp,  with  granite  slalM.    The  town  is  walled,  but  its 

VergUichende  Grammatih,  &c.  (Berlin,  1882-  defences  are  of  no  great  strength.    There  is  a 

^52);  ^c\\\{Ac\\QT^  Die  Sprachen  Europae  ifiomi^  British  resident    here.    Tho    present  town  is 

1852);  Putt,  Beiifey,  Eichhoff,  G.  Curtius,  Hoefer,  comparatively  modem,  the  ancient  ludore  being 

Prichard,  Wisoinuii,  Kuhn,  Ebel,  &c.  on  the  opposite  side  (»f  the  river.     Indore  was 

INDORE,  a  state  in  Hindostan  in  subsidiary  plundered  in  1801  by  Sindio,  and  in  1804  it  was 

allUnce  with  the  British,  constituting  the  do-  occupied  by  a  British  force  under  Col.  Murray, 

minions  of  the  Mahratta  chief  the  mahan\jah  who  surrendered  it  however  on  the  conclusion 

Holkar,  and  consisting  of  several  isolated  tracts  of  peace  in  tho  following  year.   On  July  1,  1H57, 

scattered  over  a  large  part  of  central  India ;  the  native  troops  hero  rose  against  tho  English, 

aggregate  area,  8,818  sq.  m. ;   pop.  815,164.  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  mahanijah,  and 

The  largest  and  southernmost  of  these  terri-  massacred  a  number  of  the  civil  servuuls,  clerks, 

toriea  is  bounded  N.  and  8.  E.  by  detached  and  women. 

S>rtions  of  the  Gwalior  dominions,  N.  E.  by  INDOIiSEMENT,  or  Endohskment  (Ijit.  in, 

hopaul,  S.  by  Candeish  in  tho  lk>mbay  pres-  upon,  and  donuniy  book),  literally,  the  putting 

Idency,  and  W.  by  several  petty  native  states,  of  one  thing  on  the  back  of  another.    Thus 

It  is  traversed  £.  and  W.   by   tlie  Viudhya  Milton,  in  the  ^^Panulisc  Regained,*'  speaks  of 

mountains,  and  the  Sautpoora  range  runs  in  *^  elephants  endorsed  with  towers/'    In  law, 

the  some  direction  along  its  8.  border.    The  and  in  common  usage,  it  means  the  writing  of 

valley  between   these   ridges   is  watered   by  one^s  name  on  the  back  of  an  instrument ;  most 

the    Kerbudda  fiowiug  W.    The  N.  part  of  commonly,  a  negotiable  promissory  note,  (»r  bill 

this   tract,  and   most  of  the   other   i>ortions  of  exchange.  (See  Exchange,  pKoMitfbouYyoTi, 

of   Ilolkar *s    territorv,   belong    to   the    great  and  Kbgotiablb  Paper.) 

table-land  of  Molwah.    The  N.  districts  are  INDKE,  a  central  department  of  France, 

watered  by  the  Chumbul  and  its  feeders.    The  bounded  N.  by  Ix)ir-et-Cher,  E.  l»y  Cher,  S.  by 

•oil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  wheat  and  Creuse  and  Haute- Vienne,  and  Vv.  by  Vionue 

other  grain,  opium,  pulse,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  Indre-et-Loire ;  area,  about  2,C2U  m].  iu.  ; 

and  tobacco.    The  inhabitants  comprise  Mah-  pop.  in  1850,  278,479.    The  surface  is  mostly 

rattas,  the  dominant  race,  Bheels,  Gonds,  and  level,  and  presents  8  marked  and  distinct  divi- 

a  few  Mohammedans.    The  Bheels  are  supposed  sions :  lk)is  Chaud,  where  the  fanns  are  small, 

to  be  the  aboriginea.    They  are  (me  of  the  wild-  and  the  scenery  varied  from  the  number  of  ita 
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hedges,  Iiedge  rows,  and  woods;  ChamiMunie,  church  claims  the  right  of  granting  indnlgencee 

a  flat  treeless  region,  withoat  hedge  or  shroDbj  from  the  promise  of  Christ :  ^^  Whatsoever  ye 

endosare  of  any  kind ;  and  La  Brenne,  a  low  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; 

district,  covered  in  part  with  shallow  ponds,  the  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 

mephitio  exhalations  of  which  are  very  un-  loosed  in  heaven"  (Matt  zviii.  18),  this  prom* 

h^thful.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Indre,  ise  being  unlimit^  and  therefore  extending 

Creuse,  Glaise,  Aron,  and  Fouzon.    The  Indre,  to  the  guilt  of  sin  as  well  as  the  punishmenk 

from  which  the  deportment  is  named,  rises  in  She  finds  an  example  of  the  granting  of  an  in- 

the  department  of  Creuse,  and  joins  the  Loire  dnlgenoe  in  that  passage  of  the  New  Testament 

fliter  a  N.  W.  and  W.  course  of  124  m.,  for  the  (2  Cor.  ii.)  in  which  Paul  at  the  request  of  the 

last  44  of  which  it  is  navigable.    The  climate.  Corinthians  remits  to  the  incestuous  man  whom 

except  in  the  district  of  La  Brenne,  is  mild  and  he  had  excommunicated  (1  Cor.  v.  8-^)  the  rem* 

healthful.    The  soil  is  of  various  quality.   The  nant  of  the  penalty  incurred  for  his  crime, 

quantity  of  wine  annually  made  averages  over  The  same  right  is  believed  to  have  been  exer- 

6,000,000  gallons,  about  ^  of  which  is  exported,  cisod  by  those  bishops  of  the  earlier  ages  who 

Several  iron  mines  are  in  operation.    Woollen  restored  apostates  to  communion,  and  abridged 

cloth,  linen,  hosiery,  porcelain,  ^c,  are  made,  the  time  of  their  penance  through  the  interoes- 

Capital,  ChAteauroux.  sion  of  martyrs,  and  in  virtue  of  their  sufferings, 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  a  central  department  of  joined  to  those  of  Christ  The  strict  disoip- 
France,  bounded  N.  by  Sarthe,  N.  E.  by  Loir-  line  of  the  church  was  gradually  mitigated,  and 
et-Cher,  S.  E.  by  Indrc,  S.  W.  by  Vienne^  and  the  austerities  enjoined  by  the  canons  abridged 
W.  by  Maine-et-Loiro ;  area,  2,860  sq.  m. ;  or  commuted  for  works  of  charity  and  pioua 
pop.  in  1856,  818,442.  It  is  named  from  the  exercises,  such  os  pilgrimages,  visits  to  newly 
rivers  Indre  and  Loire,  which  unite  within  its  consecrated  churches,  and  the  like.  In  the  9th 
limits.  In  the  N.  districts  there  are  several  century  the  synodal  courts  consented  that  tlie 
barren  arid  wastes,  and  all  over  the  department  ecclesiastical  penance  should  be  discharged  by 
many  extensive  forests,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  payment  of  alms,  of  which  the  church  wot 
those  of  Amboise,  I..oches,  and  Chinon.  The  to  be  the  dispenser.  At  the  time  of  the  cm- 
chief  rivers  are  the  Indre,  Loire,  Creuse,  Cher,  sades,  taking  Uie  cross  was  particularly  recom- 
and  Vienne.  T|ie  climate  is  considered  one  of  mended  as  a  substitute  for  the  ecclesiastical 
Uie  most  delightful  in  France,  being  remarkable  penalties,  and  Urban  II.  granted  at  the  assembly 
for  its  mildness  and  salubrity.  The  soil  is  in  of  Clermont  (1095)  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
general  extremely  fertile.  The  quantity  of  wine  those  who  should  join  the  crusade.  In  the  18th 
annually  made  averages  over  13,000,000  gallons,  century  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  sys- 
Iron  and  copper  are  found.  Hardware,  woollen  tematically  developed  by  Alexander  of  HadeB 
cloth,  and  silk  are  mode.    Capitol,  Tours.  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  former  of  whom  was 

INDULGENCE,  according  to  the  doctrine  the  first  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  the 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  remission  of  doctrine  that  dl  the  good  works  of  the 
the  temporal  punishment,  or  part  of  the  tem-  saints,  over  and  above  those  wliich  were  neces- 
poral  punisliment,  which  the  repentant  sinner,  sary  toward  a  satisfacUon  for  their  own  sins 
after  having  duly  confessed  his  sins  and  receiv-  (thetauruM  meritorun^  thetavrui  tupercrogor 
cd  absolution,  would  have  still  to  undergo  eiUier  tumU  meritorum)  are  deposited,  so  to  speak, 
in  this  world  or  in  purgatory.  The  guilt  (culpa)  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christy 
and  the  eternal  punishment  incurred  by  every  in  one  treasury,  the  keys  of  which  are  commit- 
mortal  sin  are  remitted  by  the  sacrament  of  ted  to  the  pope.  In  granting  an  indulgence, 
confession,  and  the  Catholic  church  denies  that  the  pope  transfers  a  portion  of  this  snperabon- 
it  ever  was  her  doctrine  that  indulgences  could  dant  merit  to  particular  persons,  who  satisfy 
be  granted  for  the  remission  of  sins.  As  con-  with  it  the  divine  justice.  Toward  the  close  of 
fession  and  absolution,  or  at  least  freedom  from  die  18th  century  a  report,  the  origin  of  which 
every  mortal  sin,  are  prerequisites  of  every  in-  was  unknown,  prevailed  in  Rome,  that  accord* 
dulgence,  it  is  also  contrary  to  Uie  doctrine  of  ing  to  a  custom  remembered  by  some  very  aged 
the  Catholic  churdi  to  grant  a  remission  of  pen-  people  a  centennial  indulgence  might  be  obtain* 
alties  to  be  incurred  by  future  sins.  Cases  in  ed  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  on  the  occurrence 
which  tliis  distinction  has  not  been  observed  are  of  the  jubilee  year,  1800.  Boniface  YIII.  was 
regarded  by  the  church  as  a  violation  of  her  induced,  by  the  vast  concourse  of  devout  per* 
doctrine.  The  natural  consequences  of  sin,  sons  who  on  Uiis  account  thronged  the  dty,  to 
such  as  sickness,  are  not  counted  among  the  bestow  upon  oil  who  in  a  penitential  spirit 
temporal  punishments  remitted  by  an  indul-  should  on  this  year  of  jubilee  visit  the  chnrobei 
gence,  as  the  church  claims  no  power  over  of  the  apostles  an  indulgence  for  the  sins  of  the 
them.  Those  ecclesiastical  penalties  which  the  whole  previous  life.  Clement  YI.  (1842)  de- 
church  in  former  times  used  to  impose  on  peni-  creed,  in  consideration  of  the  brevity  of  human 
tent  sinners  are  regarded  as  a  temporal  punish-  life,  that  the  festival  of  the  vear  of  jubilee 
ment,  and  therefore  as  remitted  by  an  indul-  should  be  celebrated  every  50th  year.  Urban 
gence.  But  Pius  VI.  r^ected  the  opinion  of  VI.  (1889)  reduced  the  interval  to  88,  and 
those  who  considered  indulgence  as  merely  a  Paul  II.  (1470)  to  25  years.  The  indulgenoeoi 
remission  of  those  ecclesiastical  pensltieSb    The  in  the  meanwnile,  hod  become  very  f^nenti 
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and  the  manner  ia  which  and  the  inirpoeea  foe  the  preeoribed  datiee.  It  is  therefore  customary 
which  (as  the  erection  of  chnrohea,  hospitals,  for  every  newly  formed  religious  association  to 
and  even  purely  secular  establishments)  indnl-  apply  to  the  pope  to  open  to  its  members  the 
gences  were  offered  to  the  people,  gave  great  treasury  of  indulgences.  Very  commonly  in- 
offence  to  many.  Not  only  dia  many  of  the  dulgonoes  are  also  attached  to  the  veneration 
dissenting  denominations  of  the  middle  ages,  as  of  relics,  to  reciting  rosaries,  to  visiting  priv« 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  aud  the  followers  of  ileged  churches  or  altars,  to  the  participation 
Wycliffe  and  IIuss,  make  it  a  prominent  mark  in  oertfun  ftstivals,  to  the  wearing  of  scapulars, 
of  their  opposition,  but  also  many  celebrated  and  also  to  a  number  of  formulas  of  prayer, 
theologians  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  Berthold  Of  those  indulgences  which  can  be  giuned  by 
of  Ratisbon,  often  called  the  Chrysostom  of  the  every  member  of  the  Oatholic  church,  a  large 
middle  ages ;  and  Gerson  objected  particularly  number  are  pointed  out  in  every  Catholic  pray- 
to  the  granting  of  indulgences  for  many  thou-  er  book.  A  list  of  those  granted  to  the  mem- 
aands  of  years.  The  great  religious  movement  bers  of  religious  orders,  confraternities,  and  aa^ 
of  the  16th  century  sprang  likewise  from  an  sociations,  can  generally  be  obtained  from  books 
opposition  to  the  manner  in  which  an  indul-  or  instructions  published  for  the  use  of  such 
gence  granted  by  Leo  X.  for  the  erection  of  St  associations.  But  a  complete  list  of  those  grant- 
Peter^s  church  was  preached  in  Grermany  and  ed  to  single  churches,  or  altars,  or  localities,  has 
Switzerland.  The  council  of  Trent,  in  its  25th  never  been  published.  The  most  complete  list  t)f 
session,  issued  a  Deeretum  de  IndulgentiU^  in  indulgences  granted  to  confraternities  may  be 
which  it  defined  tlie  doctrine  of  the  church,  found  in  Bishop  Bouvicr^s  Traite  dogmatiqut  ft 
It  vindicates  for  the  church  of  Christ  Uie  power  pratique  des  indul^nces  dc$  confreruM  (Muns, 
of  granting  indulgences,  and  recommenas  the  1828).  Many  (not  all)  of  the  indulgences  can 
use  of  them  as  most  salutary  to  the  Christian  be  transferred  to  the  suffering  souls  in  purga* 
people.  It  anathematizes  those  who  assert  tory,  but  they  can  be  applied  to  them,  as  the 
either  tliat  indulgences  ore  useless,  or  that  the  scholastic  theologians  express  it,  not  auctorita- 
church  has  no  power  of  conferring  them.  As  tite^  as  an  actuiu  remission,  but  only  impetra- 
to  the  abuses,  it  advises  the  bishops  to  inform  tive^  as  prayers  in  tlieir  behalf.  The  doctrine 
themselves  of  them,  and  report  them  at  the  of  indulgences  belongs  exclusively  to  the  theol- 
next  provincial  synod,  in  oroer  that  they  may  ogy  of  Uie  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  neither 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pope,  tlie  Protestant  nor  the  eastern  churches  have 
^  whose  authority  and  wisdom  will  then  decree  it.  Among  recent  Catholic  works  on  tliis  sub- 
what  is  expedient  for  the  church  universal.^*  iect,  that  of  J.  B.  llii^her  (professor  at  Frci- 
After  this  definition  on  the  part  of  an  oecumen-  bnrg  in  Baden),  Die  Lehre  torn  AhloM  (TQbin- 
ical  conncil,  an  opposition  to  indulgences  them-  gen,  6th  cd.,  1844),  is  considered  the  best, 
selves  could  not  well  arise  in  tlie  Catholic  INDUS,  or  Sinde  (Sans.  Sindhoo,  the  sea ; 
church ;  but  nearly  all  those  movements  which  Pers.  Ab^Sind)^  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  on  the 
primarily  or  s\.*c(>ndarily  had  a  decentralizing  N.  side  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Little  TliiK-t,  and 
character,  such  as  Ciallicam«im,  Jansenism,  and  discharginp:  into  the  Arabian  sea.  Its  ri'inoto^t 
Febroniaitisin,  were  directed  also  against  sev-  source  is  X.  of  the  Kailas  mountain,  which  the 
eral  points  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  indul-  Hindoos  roganl  as  the  mansion  of  the  gotls, 
gences,  as  to  wliicli  it  was  esiHjcially  urged  that  about  hit.  .SI"  20'  N.,  long.  80°  30'  K.,  nearly 
their  number  wan  too  great,  and  the  conditions  820  m.  S.  E.  from  Leh,  and  not  more  than  ItK) 
on  which  the  obt-iining  of  an  indulgence  is  or  150  m.  N.  W.  from  the  source  of  the  Sanpoo 
made  dependent  were  often  too  trifling. — In-  or  Dihong,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the 
dulgences  are  either  plenary,  which  remit  the  Brahnia)HM>tra.  In  its  upper  course  the  Indus 
entire  temporal  punishment,  or  not  plenary,  is  called  Sing-kha-bab  (lions  mouth)  by  the  Thi- 
which  remit  only  a  part.  Among  the  former,  betans,  who  believe  that  it  Hows  from  ttic  mouth 
the  plenary  indulgence  granted  at  a  jubilee  oc-  of  a  lion.  It  runs  about  210  m.  X.  \i.  to  the 
eupies  a  prominent  place.  The  latter  are  granted  I^  (ranskiel  pass,  where  it  enters  a  deep  valley 
for  a  certoin  number  of  days,  months,  or  years,  between  the  Himalaya  and  Kuen-lun  rangi*^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  [>enalties  6  m.  from  the  Chinese  frontier.  Its  elevation 
of  the  church  which  were  formerly  imposed  is  here  l>r,000  or  15,000  feet,  and  its  width,  as 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  An  indulgence  of  observed  by  Trebeck,  the  oompanicn  of  Moor- 
100  days,  for  example,  is  held  to  remit  so  much  croft,  was  180  feet  in  the  middle  of  November. 
of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  as  would  In  the  next  150  m.  it  has  a  fall  of  nearly  5,000 
bocancelleil  by  performing  100  days  of  eanoni-  feet,  its  descent  from  its  source  to  K'h  being 
cal  penance,  nith  regard  to  the  iwrsons  to  8,000  feet,  or  22  feet  per  mile.  At  Kulutzi,  4t»0 
whom  they  are  granted,  indulgences  are  either  m.  from  its  source,  it  is  only  60  or  70  feet  wide, 
universal,  which  can  be  gained  by  every  mem-  its  waters  having  been  partially  abs4jrbed  by 
ber  of  the  church,  or  particular,  which  are  lini-  the  arid  country  through  wliich  it  tlows.  About 
ited  in  extent,  ils  to  one  bishopric,  one  religious  65  m.  below  this  it  receives  the  river  Dras  from 
association,  or  a  single  church.  Numerous  in-  Cashmere,  and  at  the  fort  of  Karis,  lat.  35''  IT 
dulgences  are  granted  to  the  members  of  all  N.,  long.  75'  57'  E.,  47  m.  below  the  Dras,  it  is 
religious  orders,  associations,  confraternities,  joined  on  the  right  by  the  large  river  Shy-yok, 
and  guilds,  if  they  obey  the  rule  and  fulfil  all  which  at  the  point  of  confluence  is  4IH)  feet 
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wide,  wbile  tho  Indas,  although  of  greater  but  is  now  ohokcdnp  with  sand;  the  Ilujamree; 
voliime,  is  240  feet  wide.  It  hero  loses  the  and  tho  Pitty,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
name  of  Sing-kha-bab,  and  is  known  as  the  Aba  deepest  of  all.  Tho  sea  coast  of  the  delta  is 
Sinde,  or  Indas  proper.  At  Mokpon-i-shaguron,  180  m.  long.  The  influence  of  the  tide  extends 
116  m.  below  Karis,  it  emerges  from  the  moon-  about  70  m.,  and  spring  tides  rise  0  feet.  The 
tain  region,  changes  its  course  from  N.  W.  to  S.,  length  of  the  Indus  is  1,814  m.,  of  which  042 
and  sweeping  around  the  W.  extremity  of  the  (to  Attock)  are  navigable  without  interruption. 
Himalaya  range,  crosses  the  N.  W.  part  of  Cash-  Rapids  occur  here,  but  above  them  the  stream 
mere,  and  flows  in  a  tortuous  S.  W.  and  S.  di-  is  again  navigable  almost  to  its  sources.  Tho 
rection  through  the  Punjaub  and  Sinde  to  the  native  population  on  its  banks  are  experienced 
Arabian  sea.  At  Derbend  on  the  N.  frontier  of  boatmen,  and  many  of  them  live  altogether  in 
the  Punjaub  its  maximum  width  in  ordinary  sea-  boats.  The  vessels  used  in  lower  Sinde,  called 
sons  is  800  feet.  It  has  5  fords  between  Derbend  doondahs,  are  clumsy,  flat-bottomed  crafts, 
and  Attock,  a  distance  of  GO  m.,  but  they  are  only  measuring  from  80  to  50  tons.  Further  up  the 
available  when  the  water  is  lowest,  and  tho  pas-  country  a  lighter  boat  of  the  same  kind  is  used, 
sage  even  then  is  dangerous.  It  is  related  that  and  for  navigating  the  rapid  parts  of  the  current 
Kunjeet  Singh  once  lost  7,000  men  in  trying  tliere  are  strongly  built,  heavy  vessels  called 
to  cross  at  one  of  these  fords  with  his  army,  duggalis.  During  the  S.  winds  which  lost  about 
Near  Attock  the  Indus  is  joined  by  the  Cabool,  half  the  year  the  upward  navigation  is  performed 
a  large  tributary  which  drains  Cubool  and  tho  by  sail,  but  at  other  times  reconrse  is  had  to 
S.  slopes  of  tho  Hindoo  Kooi^h,  and  Chitral,  and  tracking.  The  British  have  steamers  from 
is  navigable  for  40  m.  The  breadth  of  tho  Kurraohee  at  the  W.  end  of  the  delta  to  Mooltan 
Indus  is  here  858  feet,  its  depth  GO  feet,  and  tho  on  the  Chenaub,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
rapidity  of  tho  current  G  m.  an  hour.  Tlio  fall  Punjnud,  and  it  is  believe<i  that  if  certain  im- 
from  Attock  to  tho  sea  is  about  one  foot  per  provements  were  made  in  the  channel  the  Indus 
mile,  but  in  some  places  the  descent  is  nmch  would  become  a  commercial  highway  of  almost 
greater.  About  10  m.  below  Attock  the  river  unrivalled  importance.  Gold  is  found  in  its 
becomes  a  violent  torrent,  and  it  retains  tliis  upper  course.  It  is  infested  with  crocodiles  of 
character  for  nearly  100  m.  It  passes  through  the  long-snouted  kind,  and  abounds  in  fish, 
the  Salt  mountains  which  connect  tho  Sufeid  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  a  term  used  to 
Koh  with  the  Himalaya,  and  rushes  down  a  designate  8  classes  of  educational  institutions : 
valley  from  100  to  400  yards  wide  between  ])ro-  1.  Scientific  schools,  such  as  the  ecole  de^arUet 
cipices  from  70  to  700  feet  high.  At  Ghora  metiers  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  the  polytechnio 
Trup,  20  m.  below  Attock,  its  channel  is  250  schools  of  the  same  cities ;  the  schools  of  metal- 
feet  wide  and  180  feet  deep,  and  its  velocity  10  lurgy,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  tho  chemical 
m.  an  hour.  At  Kala  Bagh  it  enters  a  plain  arts,  bo  numerous  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
and  becomes  a  deep  muddy  stream,  with  low  schools  of  civil  engineering,  architecture,  and 
bonks  which  are  frequently  overflowed,  the  in-  agriculture.  Their  number  is  constantly  increas- 
undation  extending  sometimes  20  m.  westward  ing,  but  they  have  nowhere  elso  attained  so  high 
and  10  or  12  m.  eastward.  In  lat.  28°  55'  N.,  a  development  or  so  thorough  a  course  of  in- 
long.  70°  28'  £.,  it  receives  the  river  Punjnud,  struction  as  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the 
the  great  artery  of  the  Punjaub,  its  breadth  being  duchy  of  Nassau.  It  is  owing  to  the  chemioal 
here  1,824  feet,  while  that  of  its  tributary  is  and  mechanical  skill,  and  the  tact  and  taste  in 
5,298  feet ;  but  the  latter  has  a  less  volume  of  tho  arts  of  design,  developed  by  these  schools, 
water  than  the  Indus.  The  united  streams  be-  that  the  continental  nations  of  Enrope  have 
low  here  have  a  width  at  the  dryest  seasons  of  been  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  man- 
G,000  feet.  A  little  above  Roree  the  Indus  sends  ufactures.  The  industrial  school  (  GeicerUehuie) 
ofl*  a  branch  called  the  Eastern  Narra,  which  at  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
sometimes  unites  with  the  Koree,  the  eastern-  class,  in  1857  had  16  professors  and  teachers,  and 
most  deltoid  branch  of  the  parent  stream,  but  237  pupils.  Some  of  these  schools  havo  very 
is  generally  lost  in  the  desert.  At  lioree  there  large  corps  of  professors,  and  courses  of  study 
are  4  rocky  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  the  fort  usually  occupying  6  or  7  years.  2.  Tedmical 
of  Bukkur.  Fifty  m.  lower  down,  the  Western  schools,  in  which,  in  connection  generally  with 
Narra  separates  from  the  Indus,  rejoining  it  elementary  instruction  in  the  common  branches' 
after  a  course  of  120  m.  The  Fulailee,  a  large  of  study,  tho  pupils  aro  taught  some  practical 
but  yearly  diminishing  branch,  leaves  it  on  the  art,  trade,  or  employment;  such  are  the  laoe 
£.12  m.  above  Hydrabad,  and  on  oflset  from  it  workers'  schools  in  Belgium  and  Ireland,  the 
reunites  with  tlie  parent  stream  15  m.  below  free  schools  of  the  arts  of  design,  tho  agriculta- 
that  town.  Here  the  delta  commences.  The  ral  farm  schools,  the  schools  for  teaching  houso- 
principul  arms  are  the  Koree,  which  is  prop-  hold  duties  to  girls,  sustained  in  part  by  the 
eriy  an  ann  of  the  sea,  being  salt,  and  having  liberality  ofMissBurdettCoutts,  and  the  schools 
at  a  distance  of  20  m.  from  its  mouth  a  depth  for  industrial  instruction  established  in  New 
of  20  feet  and  a  breadth  of  7  miles ;  the  Pinya-  Yx)rk  by  Peter  Cooper  in  connection  with  his 
ree ;  the  Buggaur ;  the  Sata,  which  is  properly  ''  Union."  In  France,  Belgium,  many  of  the  Ger- 
the  continuation  of  the  Indus ;  the  Kookywar-  man  states,  and  Ireland  such  schools  are  nu- 
ree,  which  was  once  the  principal  ombouohnre,  merous.    A  great  impolse  has  been  given  to 
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industrial  inatraction  bj  the  establishment  of  is  the  same,  and  all  have  met  with  a  good  d«- 
Indnstriol  associations  in  various  cciuntries,  par-  gree  of  sncoess.    In  this  countrj  tlie  indoitrial 
ticularlj  in  Germany,  where  they  have  become  school  movement  dates  within  the  past  decade. 
very  numerous  since  1848.    3.  Schools  estab-  The  incorporation  of  the  juvenile  asylum  at 
lished  for  the  training  of  pauper  and  vagrant  New  York  in  1851  was  one  of  the  first  attempta 
children  in  the  habits  of  inaustry,  and  their  in-  at  providing  for  the  class  of  vagrant  and  truaift 
Btmction  in  rudimentary  studies  in  connection  children ;  and  though  not  now  technically  be- 
with  employment  in  some  simple  art  or  trade,  by  longing  to  the  class  of  industrial  schools,  it  had 
which  theymaysubsequentlyobtain  a  partial  sup-  its  influence  in  leading  to  their  organization, 
port    These  schools,  to  which  the  name  Indus-  Tlie  children's  aid  society,  the  home  for  the 
trial  school  is  most  generally  applied,  are  wholly  friendless,  the  Five  Points  mission,  and  the  Five 
charitable ;  the  children  are  usually  wholly  or  Points  house  of  industry,  as  well  as  several  re- 
partial  ly  clothed  by  the  school,  and  one  meal  ligious  corporations,  have  aided  in  the  organi- 
a  day  or  sometimes  two  furnished  them.    The  zation  of  these  schools,  of  which  there  are  now 
first  idea  of  such  a  school  seems  to  have  origi-  10  or  12  in  New  York  city,  and  one  or  more  in 
Dated  with  a  poor  mason  in  Rome,  Giovanni  Bor-  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.    The 
gi(17S&-1802),who  collected  the  vagrant  boys  of  industrial  occupation  in  these  schools,  in  the 
thatcity  in  his  own  house,  taught  them  to  work,  United  States,  does  little  or  nothing  toward 
had  them  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learn-  diminishing  the  cost  of  maintenance,  while  in 
ing,  and  when  they  were  old  enough  c^prenticed  £uro])e  it  is  of  material  service  in  that  direc- 
them  to  artisans.    John  Pounds,  a  benevolent  tion.    TIio  cost  per  head  was  stated  by  Mr. 
^loemaker  of  Edinburgh,  followed  in  the  same  Brace,  the  sccrctaiy  of  the  children's  aid  so- 
course  of  benevolence  a  few  years  later.  Within  cicty  in  New  York,  in  1857,  as  about  $5  per  an- 
the  post  25  years  the  zeal  for  the  reformatory  num.    On  the  continent  of  Europe  industrial  as 
training  of  juvenile  delinquents  has  led  to  special  well  as  secular  instruction  is  given  in  the  Snn- 
cflTorts  in  behalf  of  vagrant,  truant,  and  **  dan-  day  schools,  while  in  the  Unit^  States  reli^ous 
gerously  exposed ''  children  in  £i]roi)e,  and  more  instruction  only  is  given  on  that  day,  and  hence 
recently  in  the  United  States.    One  of  the  ear-  the  American  ragged  Sunday  schools  are  not  to 
liest  of  these  was  the  work-school  (ArbeiUehuU)  be  identified  with  industrial  schools. 
of  Gustav  Werner  at  Reutlingen,  Wllrtembcrg,  INKS  DE  CASTRO.    See  Castbo,  Ikes  d«. 
established  in  1837,  and  now  containing  more  INFANT.    All  persons  are  called  infants,  by 
than  1,000  pupils.    Werner  himself  is  an  edu-  the  common  law  of  England  and  America,  until 
cationol  missionary,  who   travels  throughoat  the  a^ro  of  21.    The  only  exception  within  our 
WOrtemberg  and  the  adjacent  states,  and,  gath-  knowled^ro,  is  that  in  Vermont  and  in  Maryland 
cring    up  the  jKwr,  homeless,  vagrant  boys,  women  are  c»f  full  ape,  for  many  purposes  at 
brings  tlicm  to  his  school.    The  expenses  con-  least,  at  18.     An  infant  becomes  an  adult,  or 
nected  with  this  school  are  very  light,  and  are  of  full  ago,  at  the  W^rinninp:  of  the  lust  day  of 
nearly  defrayed  by  the  labor  of  the  children;  his  21st  year,  or  the  day  before  his  21>t  birth- 
the  older  boys  often  remain  for  several  years  to  day.     This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  ancient 
perfect  themselves  in   their  trades,  and  their  prinoiplo,  that  the  liiw  knows  no  parts  of  a  day. 
earnings  beyond  f<x>d  and  clothiug  go  into  the  and  when  the  ht«t  day  of  infau<'y  l»egins,  it  is 
common  fund.     Werner  finds  no  difficulty  in  considered  as  cndinfr. — The  most  general  prin- 
obtaining  profitable  ein]>loynient  for  all  hisl)oys  ciplc  in  reference  to  the  legal  condition  (»f  an 
on  leaving  his  establishment.     In  1841,  William  infant,  is  his  inability  to  bind  himsi>lf  by  his 
Watson,   sheriff   substitute  of   Al>er(leenshire,  contract.   An  infant,  using  the  word  in  its  com- 
organizi'd  a  system  of  industrial  schools  in  Ab-  mon  meaning,  as  a  child  still  in  its  mother*s 
crdeen,  which  embraces  all  classes  of  idle  and  arms,  is  under  an  actual  inability  to  contract, 
vagrant  cliildren,  and  has  hud  the  effect  of  but  soon  acquires  this  ability.  an<l  ut  18  or  SO 
clearing  a  largo  town  and  county  of  Juvenile  is  often  as  able  as  eviT  after.     lint  the  law  as- 
crimin^s  and  beggars.     His  plan  embraces  gra-  serts  the  inability  of  the  infant  for  the  sake  of 
tuitous  education,  3  substantial  meals  a  day  to  the  infant,  not  as  a  restraint  upon  him,  but  a> 
the  children,  and  4  hours  of  useful  labor,  to-  a  protection  to  him,  and  tinds  that  upon  the 
gether  with  the  prohibition  of  street  begging,  avenige  of  mankind  this  ])rotertion  should  l»e 
and  the  ^^ending  of  all  children  found  begging  to  extended  until  the  age  of  21.  We  must  remem- 
the  industrial  school  for  food,  instniction,  and  her  that  this  inability  is  intended  for  his  ])ro- 
work.     With  this  ho  connected  a  child's  asy-  tection  only,  and  not  as  a  means  of  harm  to 
lam  for  juvenile  criminals,  where  they  were  him,  or  a  means  by  which  he  may  do  harm  to 
educated  and  taught  a  trade.    The  success  of  others ;  or,  in  legal  phrase,  it  is  hi**  shieM,  and 
Sherifl*  Watson's  scheme  led  to  the  establish-  he  must  not  use  it  as  his  swonl.     He<'ause  it  is 
ment  of  similar  schools  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  for  his  Wnefit,  the  first  and  most  iinpurtant  ex- 
Dublin,  Cork,  ]A)ndon,  Manchester,  lJver|KX)l,  ce})tion  is,  that  he  may  bind  himself  by  his  con - 
and  Binningham.     The  purpose  of  the  agricul-  tract  for  necessaries;  for  it  might  hann  and 
turol  reform  h'IiooI  at  Uuysselede,  IWIgium,  the  could  iH»t  help  the  child,  if  he  were  unable  to 
horticultural  refi»rm    school   at  Petit   liourg,  ple<l>re  his  credit  f«)r  shelter,  chithes,  or  fcKKl. 
France,  the  rural  Nchool  at  Carra  and  the  re-  At  first,  the  exception  was  confined  to  strict 
fbrm  school  at  Uachtelen,  both  in  Switzerland*  necessaries;  but  it  has  l)een  gradually  extended. 
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tmtil  now  it  is  frequently  said  to  mean  all  those  any  considerable  time  in  nse,  possession,  and 
things  which  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  in-  ownership  of  property  acquired  by  his  contract 
fant  to  have,  taking  into  view  his  age,  his  made  while  an  infant.  A  distinction  is  taken 
means,  and  his  condition  or  circnmstances.  here  between  an  infantas  real  estate  and  his 
Thns  he  may  make  a  valid  bargain  for  clothes^  personal  estate  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  may 
or  even  ornaments  or  fumitnre,  as  well  as  fooa  ratify  a  contract  for  the  latter  with  mnch  less 
and  lodging,  more  expensive  than  another  may  of  formal  and  positive  ratification  than  is  ne- 
need,  but  not  extravagant  or  superfluons  for  cessary  for  the  confirmation  of  his  conveyances 
him.  In  England  it  has  been  held  that  instmo-  of  real  estate.  Still,  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
tion  in  reading  and  writing  is  among  these  ne-  possession  of  his  grantee,  if  long  enough,  and 
cessaries  for  every  one  wno  could  pay  for  it.  with  foil  knowledge  of  his  rights,  may  amount 
In  the  United  States  it  is 'held  that  the  foil  to  ratification.— As  the  disability  of  an  infant 
benefit  of  a  good  school  education  is  among  is  only  for  his  personal  benefit,  no  one  can  take 
these  necessaries;  but  as  yet  it  seems  doubt-  advantage  of  it  but  himself  or  his  legal  represen- 
ful  whether  a  collegiate  education  is  a  neces-  tatives.  Tlierefore,  if  an  adult  makes  a  busi- 
sary.  We  should  say,  however,  that  this  also  ness  contract  with  an  infant,  the  adult  is  bound 
would  be  held  a  necessary,  where  it  was  certain  although  the  infant  is  not.  Thus,  an  infant 
that  the  young  man  could  aflford  it ;  for  even  in  may  sue  an  adult  for  a  breach  of  a  promise  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  some  of  our  own  courts,  marriage ;  but  neither  an  adult  nor  an  infant 
it  has  been  said  that  a  liberal  education  might  can  sue  an  infant  for  sucji  breach.  So  an  in- 
be  a  necessary  for  some.  So,  as  an  infant  may  fant  may  bring  an  action  on  a  mercantile  con- 
lawfully  marry,  necessaries  for  his  wife  and  tract,  although  such  an  action  cannot  be  brought 
children  may  be  lawfully  contracted  for  by  against  him. — It  is  sometimes  important  to  de- 
him.  The  line  is  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  quite  termine  whether  an  infant  is  bound  by  the 
distinctly  all  trade  or  business  bargains ;  for  obligations  which  attach  to  property  that  he 
the  whole  legal  doctrine  of  infancy  rests  on  the  acquires  by  his  contract.  If  he  takes  the  prop- 
assumption  of  the  infant's  inability  to  carry  on  erty  by  direct  operation  of  law,  as  by  descent 
the  business  of  manhood,  until  he  has  the  ma-  or  marriage,  there  is  no  question,  for  the  rule 
turity  of  at  least  21  years.  And  it  should  be  transit  terra  cum  onere  would  apply,  and  be 
noticed,  that  all  his  contracts  even  for  neces-  extended  even  to  property  that  was  not  land, 
saries  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  valid.  Thus,  But  if  he  acquires  the  property  by  his  own  act, 
If  he  buy  suitable  food  or  clothing,  and  agree  the  law  may  not  be  so  certain.  Thus,  an  infant 
to  pay  a  certain  price  therefor,  or  give  his  note  who  takes  a  lease  of  land,  and  holds  possession 
therefor,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  that  price  or  until  rent  is  due,  is  bound  to  pay  the  rent,  like 
that  note ;  but,  if  sued  on  the  promise,  ho  may  any  other  person ;  but  he  may,  when  he  wiU, 
defend  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  food  and  cloth-  disclaim  the  land  and  annul  the  lease,  or  rather 
ing  were  not  worth  so  much  as  ho  promised  to  suspend  the  lease ;  for  it  is  said  that  when  he  is  of 
pay,  and  then  he  will  be  held  only  for  their  age  he  may  disclaim  and  avoid  his  disclaimer, 
yalue.  But  he  cannot  avoid  his  obligation  to  So,  if  he  buys  stock  in  a  corporation,  he  is  liable 
pay  their  full  value,  merely  because  he  prom-  like  an  adult  for  assessments  and  calls,  but  may 
ued  to  pay  too  much.  Formerly  the  distinc-  waive  his  contract  and  give  up  his  stock. — 
tion  was,  that  an  infant's  contracts,  not  for  ne-  While  an  infant  is  protected  against  his  contracts, 
cessaries,  were  entirely  void,  if  the  court  saw  that  he  is  not  protected  against  his  acts;  that  is, 
they  could  not  be  beneficial  to  him,  but  only  he  is  answerable  in  like  manner  as  any  other 
voidable  by  him  if  this  were  doubtful.  Now,  person  for  the  injury  he  inflicts  by  his  wrcxig 
however,  the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  all  con-  doing,  excepting  so  far  as  actual  infancy  or  un* 
tracts  of  an  infant  not  for  necessaries  are  void-  maturity  tends  to  make  him  irresponsible,  or  to 
able  by  him,  but  that  none  are  void;  because  excuse  him,  as  an  equal  amount  of  actual  inca- 
all  may  be  made  valid  by  his  ratification  after  pacity  would  excuse  any  one.  But,  in  the  case 
full  age,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  they  of  tort,  as  before  in  the  case  of  contract,  if  he 
were  w^hoUy  void  at  their  inception.  Any  acts  gives  his  promise  or  his  note  as  a  compensation 
or  words  on  his  part  have  the  effect  of  this  for  the  wrongs  he  inflicts,  he  would  be  held  not 
ratification,  if  they  are  made  after  majority,  on  his  promise,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
and  amount  to  a  distinct  promise  on  his  part  to  original  liability.  The  most  interesting  and 
pay  the  debt ;  but  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the  most  difficult  application  of  the  rule,  that 
when  he  was  an  infant  he  made  such  a  promise,  an  infant  is  liable  for  his  wrong  doings,  occurs 
does  not  bind  him  when  adult.  It  has  been  also  in  relation  to  his  frauds,  in  representing  himself 
held,  that  this  promise  must  bo  made  with  a  as  of  ftill  age.  Where  his  tort  is  merely  the 
distinct  knowle<lge  that  ho  is  undertaking  to  breach  of  his  contract,  he  cannot  be  sued  on  the 
pay  a  debt  which  he  need  not  pay  unless  he  tort,  for  this  would  be  holding  him  indirectly  to 
chooses  to.  The  mere  fact  that,  after  full  age,  his  contract  But  if  there  be  a  distinct  wrong 
he  does  not  disaffirm  his  contract  mode  in  in-  for  which  he  is  responsible,  he  is  answerable^ 
&ncy,  does  not  amount  to  a  ratification ;  but  it  although  it  be  connected  with  the  contract ; 
may  be  made  to  have  this  significance  and  efifect  and  this,  whether  it  be  before  or  after  the  con- 
by  circumstances,  and  certainly  has  this  efifect  tract.  Thus,  if  he  hire  a  horse  for  an  unneces- 
if  alter  minority  he  voluntarily  continues  for  sary  ride,  he  is  not  liable  for  the  hire ;  bat  if  in 
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the  conrao  of  the  ride  he  abofles  and  iqjores  the  tloe  and  reason  and  all  the  best  feelings  of  hn- 
horse,  for  this  we  diould  hold  that  he  would  be  man  natare  woold  seem  to  answer  that  it  it 
liable ;  and  if  he  should  sell  the  horse,  an  action  primarily  the  duty  of  the  parent  But  in  Eiig- 
ibr  its  value  would  lie,  nor  would  his  infancy  land,  after  some  uncertainty,  and  with  some  r»- 
be  a  bar.  So  if  he  falsely  and  fraudulently  rep-  luctance,  and  perhaps  some  tendency  to  make 
resents  himself  as  of  full  ago,  and  on  the  strength  this  moral  obligation  of  the  father  a  legal  one 
of  these  representations  his  note  or  bond  is  re-  also,  it  seems  now  to  be  the  prevailing  and  per- 
ceived in  payment  for  a  purchase,  he  cannot  be  haps  established  rule,  that  there  is  no  other 
held  on  the  note  or  bono,  nor  as  purchaser  for  foundation  for  the  liability  of  the  father  for 
the  price  of  the  goods ;  but  he  may  be  sued  in  necessaries  supplied  to  tlie  child,  excepting  tlie 
the  proper  action  for  his  fraud,  and  if  he  have  principle  of  agency ;  that  is,  the  father  is  liable 
previously  refused  to  pay  his  note  or  bond  or  only  when  the  child  contracts  for  them,  and 
the  price  of  the  goods,  their  value  would  seem,  may  be  deemed  the  agent  of  the  father  in  mak- 
by  what  we  thimc  the  better  though  not  per-  ing  the  contract.  In  a  few  of  our  states  this 
haps  the  established  rule  of  law,  to  be  the  doctrine  has  been  very  positively  asserted,  aa  in 
measure  of  the  damages  which  would  be  re-  Illino'is  (3  Scammon,  180),  and  in  Vennont  (11 
covered  against  him.  For  this  reason  we  should  Vermont,  258,  and  17,  850).  But.  in  England, 
hold  tliat  infancy  should  not  be  a  bar  to  and  in  all  of  the  United  States  which  require  the 
an  action  founded  upon  a  false  and  fraudulent  father^s  authority  to  be  proved,  this  authority 
warranty,  although  qn  this  point  the  authorities  is  inferred  from  very  sligut  evidence.  Perhaps 
are  in  conflict.  So  if  goods  are  sold  to  an  in-  no  case  goes  so  far  as  to  say  directly,  that  if  a 
fant  on  his  fraudulent  representation  that  he  is  father  sees  or  knows  that  goods  are  supplied  to 
of  age,  we  should  say  that  the  seller  might  con-  his  infant  child,  and  ho  docs  not  signify  his  dis- 
aider  the  sale  null  and  void,  and  reclaim  his  sent,  his  assent  and  responsibility  may  be  in- 
goods  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  fraud ;  but  ferred ;  but  some  of  them  go,  in  fact,  to  almoet 
perhaps  not  until  his  refusal  to  pay,  or  some  this  extent  But  the  question  occurs :  How 
other  indication  of  his  intending  injury.  We  would  these  courts  decide  where  the  case  was 
do  not  tliink,  however,  that  his  mere  silence,  and  one  which  made  agency  or  authority  impossible  t 
his  permitting  the  seller  to  act  on  the  supposi-  As  if  an  infant  of  a  month  old,  or  an  older 
Uon  that  he  was  of  full  age,  would  have  this  ef-  child  reduced  to  utter  incapacity  by  starvation 
feet  When  goods  are  sold  to  an  infant  with  no  or  illness,  were  lost  in  a  wood,  and  found  by  a 
firaudulent  representation  on  his  part,  and  with  person  who  supplied  him  with  strict  neces- 
a  knowledge  of  his  infancy  on  the  part  of  the  saries;  would  ho  have  no  claim  on  the  father! 
seller,  and  the  infant  subsequently  refuses  to  Perhaps  the  law  on  this  subject  cannot  be  stud 
pay  for  them,  and  avails  himself  of  his  infancy,  to  bo  determined  either  in  England  or  America ; 
as  he  certainly  may,  to  refuse  payment  of  the  but  as  iirevailing  rules,  in  this  country  at  least, 
price,  some  doubt,  or  at  least  some  conflict,  QxUts  derived  from  an  investigation  and  comparison 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  seller.  Some  authorities  of  the  authorities,  wo  should  say:  1,  where 
hold  that  the  sc>ller  is  remediless,  because  the  gocnls  are  supplied  to  an  infant  which  are  not 
privilego  of  the  infant  protects  him  altof^ethcr.  necessaries,  tiie  father  is  not  answerable  unless 
We  should  say,  however  (luid  in  tliis  wo  have  his  authority  can  be  prove<l  in  the  common 
the  support  of  other  authorities),  that  this  priv-  way;  2,  where  necessaries  are  supplied,  his 
ilego  g(K*s  no  further  than  to  permit  him  to  authority  Avill  be  presumed,  unless  he  cither 
cancel  the  sale  if  ho  will,  for  this  is  quite  BU])pIiod  them  himself,  or  was  ready  t4)  supply 
enough  for  his  protection;  and  when  the  sale  is  them;  3,  where  an  infant  lives  with  tlie  father 
cancelled,  its  effect  is  wliolly  destroyed,  and  tlie  or  under  his  control,  the  father's  judgment  as 
thing  sold  becomes  again  the  property  of  the  to  what  the  ohil<l  should  have  will  be  so  far 
seller,  who  may  repossess  himself  of  it  at  his  respected,  that  ho  will  be  held  liable  only  for 
pleasure.  It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  those  things  which  were  strietly  necessary  to 
that  if  the  infant  has  received  the  goods  and  preserve  the  child  from  al>Si)luto  want  and  suf- 
paid  for  them,  he  may  return  the  goods  and  re-  fering ;  4,  where  the  child  has  voluntarily  lett 
cover  the  money,  but  cannot  recover  the  mo-  the  father,  and  does  not  live  with  him,  the 
ney  without  returning  the  g«KMls. — A  very  im-  father's  authority  mu^^t  be  strictly  proved,  un- 
portant  ])art  of  the  law  of  infimcv,  and  that  less  in  case  of  extreme  youth,  or  perh:ips  of 
which  perhaps  gives  riso  to  more  disputes  and  abs(»lute  necessity  ;  5,  where  the  child  has  been 
litigation  than  any  other,  is  that  which  deter-  cruelly  driven  away  by  the  father,  he  carries 
mines  the  obligation  of  the  parents  in  respect  with  him  the  father's  cri'dit  for  neces>aries;  d, 
to  infant  children.  Unfortunately,  a  part  of  this  in  all  these  rules,  **  necessaries'  mean  strict 
law  is  not  (piito  settlcil.  In  some  form  or  other,  necessaries;  and  if  the  child  is  able  to  cam  or 
aud  in  shuiq  <lo<^ree,  the  obligation  of  a  father  provide  them  in  part,  this  must  bo  taken  into 
to  maintain  his  infant  child  is  acknowle<lged  by  consideration.  Where  a  child  has  an  iude- 
the  law  of  all  civilized  communities.  For  the  in-  pendent  proi>erty  of  his  own,  courts  now  go,  in 
fant  cannot  support  himself,  and  therefore  some  general,  very  far  in  retpiiring  this  to  be  mado 
one  Tnust  do  it;  and  then  tho  only  question  is,  the  fund  fi>r  his  sui»iMjrt,  before  the  father  is 
whetlier  this  obligation  falls  directly  on  the  called  u\Hn\.  Whether  tlie  mother  is  under  tho 
state,  or  on  tho  father  in  tho  first  place.    Jua-  same  liability  as  tho  father  may  nut,  i>crhapi, 
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be  certain ;  bat  we  consider  the  decided  weight  town  in  the  United  States.  Men  of  the  highest 
of . authority  as  qualifying  the  mother^a  liabifitj  rank  in  the  cause  of  education  advocated  with 
importantly,  eyen  where  its  existence  is  ad-  great  earnestness  their  organization.  It  was 
mitted. — While  the  father  is  thus  liable  for  the  found,  however,  after  a  few  years^  experience, 
child,  it  is  the  universal  rule  that  he  is  entitled  that  these  schools  were  doing  more  injury  than 
to  the  custody  of  the  child  (unless  for  special  good.  The  tender  brain  of  the  infant  was  stimu- 
reasons),  and  is  also  entitled  to  all  the  child^s  lated  to  preternatural  activity ;  tlie  memory  and 
earnings ;  and  some  of  our  courts,  very  ration-  the  other  intellectual  faculties  were  unduly  exeit- 
ally,  we  think,  connect  this  right  and  this  obli-  ed  at  a  time  when  the  physical  development  was 
gation  together,  founding  one  on  the  other.  It  exhausting  the  nutritive  powers ;  and  the  result 
is  certain  that  the  father  may  agree  with  his  was  a  diseased  precocity,  terminating  in  early 
minor  child  to  relinquish  his  right  to  the  child's  death,  imbecility,  or  such  subsequent  dday  of 
earnings,  and  thereafter  to  have  no  responsibility  development  as  to  render  the  intellectual  pro- 
for  his  support  Such  agreements  are  common  gress  of  the  child  slower  than  if  instruction  had 
in  tlie  United  States,  and  notice  thereof  is  often  been  commenced  later.  The  infant  9chools  haye 
given  by  public  advertisement.  Such  a  notice  therefore  been  very  generally  abandoned ;  a  few 
would  certainly  have  much  force  in  favor  of  a  still  exist  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Bavaria  and 
father  against  one  who  had  knowledge  of  it ;  some  of  the  other  German  states,  but  even  these 
and  if  a  stronger  in  ignorance  of  it  employed  a  do  not  now  attempt  to  force  the  mental  growth 
son,  ho  might  interpose  it  as  a  defence  if  the  as  they  once  did.  Within  a  few  years  past  an 
father  demanded  tlie  son's  wages.  But  if  a  eminent  German  educator,  Friedfich  Froebel, 
stranger  supplied  a  minor  child,  at  a  distance  has  inaugurated  a  new  method  of  infant  train- 
from  homo,  with  strict  necessaries,  to  save  his  ing,  which  is  producing  better  results,  and  which 
life  or  health,  even  with  knowledge  of  this  obviates  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  the  Pesta- 
bargain,  we  are  not  dispose<l  to  believe  that  it  lozziau  system.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
would  bar  his  claim  against  the  father.  If  a  Kindergarten  (child's  garden).  This  consists 
child  be  of  full  age,  the  obligation  to  support  of  a  series  of  large,  well  ventilated,  well  light- 
him  is  now  so  entirely  gone,  that  even  if  a  ed,  and  pleasant  rooms,  opening  upon  a  garden, 
father,  after  necessaries  supplied  to  an  adult  in  which,  beside  the  playground  for  all,  and  a 
child  without  his  request,  promises  to  pay  for  large  garden  plot,  there  are  small  plots  for  each 
them,  he  cannot  be  held  on  this  promise,  be-  child  old  enough  to  cultivate  them.  In  the 
cause  there  is  no  legal  consideration  for  it.  It  large  garden  are  flowers,  useful  vegetables,  and 
may  bo  added,  that  iJf  an  infant,  while  under  his  trees,  and  birds  are  encouraged  to  make  it  a 
father's  care,  and  actually  supported  by  him,  home.  The  children  may  be  from  the  age  of  2 
makes  a  contract  even  for  necessaries,  and  gives  months  to  14  years.  llieypass  from  8  to  6 
his  own  promise  to  pay  for  them,  the  infant  is  hours  a  day  at  the  gardens.  The  infants  are  ac- 
not  liable  on  this  contract  or  promise,  because,  companied  by  their  mothers  or  nurses,  or,  in 
as  it  is  said,  tliis  would  interfere  with  tbe  default  of  this,  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
futlier's  right  to  judge  what  is  necessary  for  teachers,  young  well  educated  women  who  en- 
him.  Perhaps  a  better  reason  is,  that  in  such  ter  into  the  work  from  a  sincere  love  for  it  and 
a  case  these  tilings  are  not  necessary  in  any  for  children.  Froebel  was  very  particular  on 
projier  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  very  reason  thispointof  the  selection  of  teachers,  deeming  it 
that  the  child  derives  a  sufficient  support  from  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  institution, 
the  care  of  the  father. — A  father  is  never  liable  Not  more  than  25  children  should  be  under  the 
for  the  wilful  tort  of  an  infant  child ;  nor  has  care  of  a  single  teacher,  and  the  elder  children 
he  a  right,  merely  as  father,  to  bring  an  action  orQ  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  sys- 
in  his  own  name  for  an  injury  to  his  child,  un-  tem.  They  enter  with  ardor  into  the  plays, 
less  in  some  way,  as  by  the  necessary  expense  counsel  the  little  ones  in  their  games  and  gar- 
or  otherwise,  he  is  himself  injured.  Neither  dens,  and  the  little  children  in  turn  delight  to 
can  he  give  a  valid  release  for  an  injury  to  his  wait  upon  them  in  the  care  of  birds  and  ani- 
cliild.  He  may  will  away  all  his  property,  mals.  No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed ;  ex- 
real  or  personal,  from  all  his  children,  minor  or  elusion  from  a  game,  or  from  the  gardens  for 
adult,  if  he  mentions  them  in  the  will  in  sucl»  a  day  or  more,  is  the  only  punishment  found 
a  way  as  to  show  that  he  intends  to  do  this,  necessary.  Froebel  devised  many  games  and 
If  he  does  not  mention  them  thus,  the  law  will  exercises  for  his  course  of  instruction,  and,  as  a 
infer  that  he  forgot  the  child  or  children,  and  part  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  prepared  his  6 
each  one  so  forgotten  will  take  his  legal  share  gifts,  which  are  used  in  all  the  Kinderffdrten. 
as  if  there  were  no  will.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  use  of  all  these 
INFANT  SCHOOLS.  Pestalozzi  was  the  gifts  an  explanatory  song,  sung  at  first  by  the 
first  teacher  of  modem  times  who  systema-  teacher,  and  afterward  by  the  diildren  them- 
tized  infant  instruction,  and  in  the  early  part  selves,  accompanies  each  exercise  or  game.  Tlie 
of  the  present  century  his  system,  improved  1st  gift  consists  of  6  soft  balls  of  different  col- 
and  developed  by  later  writers,  reached  its  cul-  ors,  and  a  string.  The  colors  are  red,  blue,  and 
minating  point.  Infant  schools  were  estab-  yellow — green,  violet,  and  orange.  They  are 
lished  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  con-  moved  horizontally,  vertically,  and  in  circles 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  in  every  considerable  before  the  infant,  by  the  teaoher  or  an  older 
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cbfld,  irho  nngs  the  mmg  explaining  the  mo-  The  term  in&nte  was  nsed  at  a  rery  remote  pe- 

tlons.    Bj  these  bnlls  the  ohila  obtains  ideas  of  nod.  It  oocnrs  in  documents  of  the  10th  centoij. 

Ibrm,  color,  size,  and  movement,  as  well  as  of  INFANTRY,  the  foot  soldiers  of  an  armj. 

his  own  individuality.    The  2d  gift  b  a  cnbe,  a  Except  among  nomadic  tribes,  the  great  mass,  if 

£Tlinder,  a  wooden  ball,  a  stick,  and  a  string,  not  the  entire  strenarth  of  all  armies  has  alwavt 

Inese  are  rolled,  whirled,  dragged,  and  used  in  consisted  of  foot  soldiers.    Tims  even  with  the 

a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  from  them  the  first  Asiatic  armies,  with  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 

chud  acquires  ideas  of  form,  size,  sound,  move-  lonians,  and  Persians,  infantry  made  up,  nnmer- 

ment,  and  of  development  according  to  a  fixed  ically  at  least,  the  main  body.  With  the  Greeks 

law.    The  Sd  gift  is  a  cube  cut  into  8  equal  at  first  the  whole  army  was  composed  of  infan* 

cubes.     These  the  child  arranges  into  other  try.    What  little  wo  know  of  the  compodtion, 

ibnns,  and  receives  new  lessons  in  the  law  of  organization,  and  tactics  of  ancient  Asiatic  in- 

devclopment,  gets  a  notion  of  angles,  cubes,  the  fantry,  has  already  been  stated  in  the  article 

laws  of  construction,  and  the  division  of  units  Abmt,  to  which  we  refer  for  many  details  whidi 

into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.    He  should  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  here.    In  this  ar- 

always  be  taught  to  construct  from  the  centre,  tide,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  most  im- 

The  4th  gift  is  a  cube  divided  into  8  equal  portant  tactical  features  only  in  the  history  of 

planes.    In  the  use  of  this  the  children  unite  the  arm;   we  therefore  at  once  begin  with  the 

around  a  table,  and  construct  together  their  Greeks.  I.  Grecian  Ixfantrt.  The  creators  of 

buildings  and  other  objects.    By  means  of  this  Grecian  tactics  wore  the  Dorians ;  among  them, 

and  the  preceding  gifts,  the  alphabet  and  the  tlie  Spartans  brought  to  perfection  the  ancient 

dementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geome-  Doric  order  of  battle.    Originally,  tlie  whole 

tnr  may  be  taught.  The  5th  gift  is  an  extension  of  the  classes  which  compo^  a  Dorian  com- 

ortiie  8d;  the  cube  is  divided  into  27  small  munity  were  subjected    to  military  senice; 

oabes,  and  8  of  these  are  divided  diagonally  into  not  only  the  full  citizens  who  formed  the  aris- 

halTes  and  8  into  quarters.    This  introduces  the  tocracy,  but  also  the  subject  periaciy  and  even 

triangle,  and  gives  scope  for  the  construction  of  the  slaves.    They  were  all  formed  into  the 

the  arch  and  other  architectural  objects,  and  for  same  phalanx,  but  each  in  a  different  position, 

ptacticid  i>erspective.  The  6th  gift  is  an  extension  The  full  citizens  had  to  appear  heavily  armed, 

of  the  4th,  the  cube  being  di\'iued  into  27  planes,  with  defensive  armor,  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and 

of  which  0  are  again  divided,  8  in  height,  and  8  cnissarts  of  brass,  with  a  large  wooden  shield 

in  breadth.    In  the  use  of  these  the  children  covered  with  leather,  high  enough  to  protect 

are  taught  to  build  from  tlie  tcacher^s  dictation,  the  whole  person,  and  with  a  lance  and  sword. 

A  7th  gift  is  added,  containing  all  the  forms  of  They  formed,  according  to  their  numbers,  the 

the  last  four.    To  these  gifts  are  subsequentlv  first  or  first  and  second  ranks  of  the  phalanx, 

joined  movable  lines  or  plaiting  sticks,  which  Behind  them  stcod  the  subjects  and  slaves,  so 

are  also  used  for  construction,  being  united  when  that  every  Spartan  squire  had  his  retainers  in 

neoeraory  by  softened  peas,  pastebimrd,  and  tis-  his  rear ;  tliese  were  without  the  costly  dcfen- 

ane  paper,  to  bo  combined  into  figures  and  ob-  sive  armor,  relying  on  the  protection  afforded 

jects,  and  soft  clay  for  modelling,  in  which  many  to  them  by  the  front  ranks  and  their  shields ; 

of  the  children  became  very  expert.    Drawing  their  offensive  wea])ons  were  slings,  javelins, 

in  the  net,  that  is,  on  a  blato  furrowed  into  knives,  doggers,  and  c\\\\^.    Thus  the   Doric 

squares,  and  sub<tcquently  on  paper  ruled  with  phalanx  formed  a  deep  line,  the  hoplitcs  or 

a  pale  ink  in  squares,  and  painting  in  the  net,  heavy  infantry  in  front,  the  gymnfta  or  light 

are  also  introduced.    The  gymnastic  exercises  infantry  in  the  rear  ranks.     The  lioplites  had  to 

are  still  plays,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety,  bear  down  the  enemy  by  the  charge  of  their 

intended  to  develop  all  the  muscles;  these,  too,  spears;  once  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  Ih^v, 

are  all  accompanied  by  songs  explanatory  and  they  drew  their  short  sword:*,  and  workinl  their 

instructive.    For  older  pupils  Froebel  establisli-  way  forward  at  close  quarters,  while  the  pyin- 

ed  scholars'  gardens,  in  which  workshojw  took  netas,  who  first  prepared  the  charge  by  ihrow- 

the  place  of  the  games.  During  Froebers  life  (ho  ing  stones  and  javelins  over  the  heads  of  the 

died  in  1852)  more  than  50  Kindergarten  were  front  ranks,  now  assisted  the  onward  pressure 

eatablished  in  Germanv,  I^lgium,  and  Switzer-  #f  the  hoplitcs  by  disjH)sing  of  the  wounded  and 

land,  and  the  numlwr  is  now  largely  increased;  struggling  enemies.    The  tartirs  of  such  a  body 

and  there  are  several  in  Ix)iidon,  Paris,  Ham-  were  thus  verj*  simple;   taeiieal  manceuvring 

burg,  and  other  Euroinian  cities.    The  most  ad-  there  was  scarcely  any  ;  the  oourairi*,  tenacity, 

vaiiced  at  present  is  at  Dn.>sden.    The  baroness  bodily  strength,  and  individual  agility  and  skill 

Marenholtz  has  published  a  manual  of  the  in-  of  the  men,  especially  the  hoplitcs,  de<ided  every 

atruction  at  Brussels.  thing.    This  patriarchal  union  of  all  clofiises  of 

INFANTE  (Lat.  vi/an»,  infant),  n  title  given  the  nation  in  the  same  phalanx  disai»i)oared  soon 

in  Spain  and  Tortugai  to  the  n)yid  jirinoes,  the  after  the  Persian  wars,  principally  from  polili- 

eldest  of  whom,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  cal  causes;  the  consequence  was  that  the  pha- 

ii  alone  called  el  principe,  the  prince.     The  lanx  was  now  formed  excln>ivily  of  hoplites, 

feminine  form  of  tho  word,  infanta^  is  applied  and  that  the  light  infantry,  whi-re  it  continued 

to  the  royal  princesses.     *' An  infanta  of  Spain '  to  exist,  or  where  a  new  light  infantry  was 

means  a  iSpaniuh  princess  of  the  royal  fiakinily.  formed,  fought  separately  as  skirmiiihers.     In 
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Sparta,  the  Spartan  citizens  along  with  the  a  far  more  complicated  order  of  battle ;  the  ao- 
pericBci  formed  the  heavy  armed  phalanx ;  the  tion  of  the  general  had  become  an  important 
helots  now  followed  wiUi  the  baggage,  or  as  element  of  viotorj;  tactical  monoBuvres  had 
shield-bearers  (hypasputa).  For  a  while  this  become  possible.  Epaminondas  was  the  first 
phalanx  was  made  to  saffice  for  all  the  exigen-  to  discover  the  great  tactical  principle  which 
cies  of  battle ;  but  soon  the  skirmishers  of  the  np  to  the  present  daj  decides  almost  all  pitched 
Athenians,  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  compelled  battles :  the  nneqnal  distribution  of  the  troops 
the  Spartans  to  provide  themselves  with  troops  on  the  line  of  front,  in  order  to  concentrate  the 
of  a  similar  kind.  Thev  did  not,  however,  form  main  attack  on  one  decisive  point.  Hitherto 
gymnetffi  of  their  own,  but  sent  out  the  younger  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  had  been  delivered 
portion  of  their  men  on  skirmishing  duty.  When,  in  parallel  order ;  the  strength  of  the  front  line 
toward  the  end  of  that  war,  the  number  of  cit-  was  the  same  on  all  points ;  if  one  army  was 
izens  and  even  of  perioeci  had  become  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  one  opposed  to  it, 
reduced,  they  were  compelled  to  form  pha-  either  it  formed  a  deeper  order  of  battle,  or  it 
lanxes  of  heavily  armed  slaves,  commanded  overlapped  the  other  army  on  both  wings, 
by  citizens.  The  Athenians,  after  banishing  Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary,  destined  one  of 
from  the  phalanx  the  gymnot®,  formed  of  the  his  wings  for  attack  and  the  other  for  defence ; 
poorer  citizens,  of  retauiers  and  slaves,  created  the  attacking  wing  was  composed  of  his  best 
special  corps  of  liffht  infantry,  consisting  of  troops,  and  of  the  mass  of  his  hoplites,  formed 
gymnetffi  or psileiy  destined  for  ^irmishing,  and  in  a  deep  column  and  followed  by  light  infan- 
armed  exclusively  for  distant  fighting,  slinffers  tn^  and  by  the  cavalry.  The  other  wing  was 
(n>hendonet(iB\  archers  {toxot€B\  and  Javelin-  of  course  considerablv  weaker,  and  was  kept 
throwers  (akintiMtas\  the  latter  also  called  pel-  back,  while  the  attacking  one  broke  through 
tcuta  from  the  smaU  shield  (pelta)  which  tney  the  enemy,  and  the  column,  either  deploying  or 
alone  carried.  This  new  class  of  light  iafantry.  wheeling  into  line,  rolled  tnem  up  with  the  as- 
originally  recruited  from  the  poorer  citizens  of  sistance  of  the  light  troops  and  horsemen. — ^The 
Athens,  very  soon  came  to  be  formed  almost  ex-  progress  established  by  Iphicrates  and  Epami- 
clusively  of  mercenaries  and  the  contingents  of  nondas  was  still  fhrther  developed  when  Mace- 
the  allies  of  Athens.  From  the  moment  these  donia  had  taken  the  lead  of  the  Hellenic  race 
skirmishers  were  introduced,  the  clumsy  Doric  and  led  them  against  Persia.  The  long  lancea 
phalanx  was  no  longer  fit  to  act  alone  in  battle,  of  the  hoplites  appear  still  further  lengthened 
Its  materials,  too,  had  been  constantly  deterio-  in  the  Macedonian  sarista.  The  peltaUm  of 
rating ;  in  Sparta,  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  Iphicrates  appear  again  in  an  improved  form 
the  warlike  aristocracy ;  in  the  other  towns,  in  Alexanders  hyp<uputa.  Finally,  the  econo- 
by  the  influence  of  commerce  and  wealth,  which  my  of  forces,  as  applied  to  the  order  of  battle 
gradually  undermined  the  ancient  contempt  by  Epaminondas,  was  extended  by  Alexander 
of  death.  Thus,  the  phalanx,  formed  of  a  not  to  a  combination  of  the  various  arms  sudi  as 
very  heroic  militia,  lost  most  of  its  old  impor-  Greece  with  her  insignificant  cavalry  could  never 
tance.  It  formed  the  background,  the  reserve  have  produced.  Alexander's  infantry  was  com* 
of  the  line  of  battle,  in  front  of  which  the  posed  of  the  phalanx  of  hoplites,  which  formed 
skirmishers  fought,  or  behind  which  they  re-  the  defensive  strength  of  the  order  of  battle: 
tired  when  pressed,  but  which  scarcely  ever  ofthe  light  skirmishing  infantry,  which  engaged 
was  expected  to  come  itself  to  close  quarters  the  enemy  all  along  the  front  and  also  con- 
with  the  enemy.  Where  the  phalanx  was  tribnted  to  the  following  np  of  tne  victory;  and 
formed  of  mercenaries,  its  character  was  not  of  the  hypaspist®,  to  which  belonged  ms  own 
much  better.  Its  clumsiness  made  it  unfit  for  body  guard,  whidi,  though  lightly  equipped, 
manoduvring,  especially  in  ground  but  lightly  were  still  capable  of  regular  phaJangitic  ma- 
broken,  and  its  whc4e  use  was  passive  resiBtanoe.  noeuvring,  and  formed  that  kind  of  average 
This  led  to  two  attempts  at  reform  made  by  Iphi-  infantry  which  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  both 
crates,  a  general  of  mercenaries,  lliis  Grecian  dose  and  extended  order.  StiD,  neither  Greece 
condottiere  exchanged  the  old,  short  spears  of  nor  Macedonia  had  produced  a  movable  infisn- 
the  hoplites  (from  8  to  10  feet  long)  for  consid-  try  which  could  be  relied  upon  when  opposed 
erably  longer  ones,  so  that,  with  closed  ranks,  to  a  solid  phalanx.  Here,  Alexander  brought 
the  lances  of  8  or  4  ranks  projected  in  front  in  his  cavalry.  The  attacking  wing  was  form- 
and  could  act  against  the  enemy ;  thus,  the  de-  ed  by  ti^e  mass  of  his  heavy  cavalry,  choeen 
fensive  element  of  the  phalanx  was  considerably  fr^m  the  Macedonian  nobili^,  and  with  them 
strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  to  create  a  acted  the  hypaspistss ;  they  followed  the  charge 
force  fit  for  deciding  battles  by  close  yet  rapid  of  the  horsemen,  and  rushed  into  the  gap  they 
attack,  he  armed  his  peltastad  with  light  defen-  had  made,  securing  the  success  obtained  by  them, 
sive  armor  and  a  good  sword,  and  drUled  them  and  establishing  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
in  the  evolutions  of  the  phalanx.  When  order-  enemy^s  position.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
ed  to  charge,  they  advanced  at  a  pace  nnattain-  centre  of  the  Peraan  empire,  Alexander  used 
able  by  the  phalanx  of  hoplites,  gave  a  volley  of  his  hoplites  chiefiy  for  garrisoning  the  conquered 
Javelins  at  10  or  20  yards,  and  broke  into  the  towns.  They  soon  disappeared  from  the  army 
enemy  with  the  sword.  The  simplicity  of  the  which  subdued  by  its  bold  and  rapid  marches 
andent  Doric  phalanx  had  thus  made  way  for  the  tribes  of  Asia  to  the  Indos  and  Jazartea. 
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Tbii  army  vas  fonned  ohiefl j  of  oavalry,  b jrpA»-  forming  the  front  ranka,  the  poorer  and  lightor 
piaUo,  and  light  iniantrv ;  the  phalanx,  which  armed  plebdaos  behind  them.  Bat  about  tlie 
oonld  not  have  followed  on  sach  marohea,  be-  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  the  legion  began  to 
eame  at  the  same  time  saperflaooa  from  the  na-  nndexgo  a  change  of  organizaUon,  which  aoon 
tore  of  the  enemy  to  be  conquered.  Under  the  placed  it  in  penect  contrast  to  the  Grecian 
anooeasors  of  Alexander,  Ms  in&ntry,  as  weU  as  phalanx,  and  of  which,  after  it  had  attained  ka 
Ida  cavalry  and  tactics,  were  completely  and  nill  development  in  the  Panic  wars,  Polybins 
rapidly  deteriorated.  The  two  wmgs  of  the  gives  as  a  rail  account.  The  legion,  of  whidi  4 
oraer  of  battle  were  fomlied  exdusive^  of  cav-  were  generally  levied  for  each  campaign,  was 
airy,  and  the  centre  of  infiantry ;  but  the  latter  now  composed  of  4  classes  of  infimtry,  teUtm^ 
ma  so  little  relied  on,  that  it  was  covered  by  ele-  kaUati^  prineipei^  and  triarii  ;  the  first,  formed 
phanta.  In  Ada,  the  prevailing  Asiatic  element  from  recraits,  were  light  in&ntry ;  the  triarii, 
aoon  got  the  upper  hand,  and  rendered  the  ar-  from  veterans,  were  the  reserve  of  the  army ; 
mies  of  the  SeleucidsB  all  but  worthless ;  in  £u-  the  other  two  classes,  forming  the  main  fidiiting 
nme,  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  infantry  re-  body  or  infantry  of  the  line,  composed  the  re- 
pined some  solidity,  but  with  it  came  a  return  mainder  of  the  army,  and  differea  in  this,  that 
to  the  former  exclusive  phalangitio  tactics,  the  principes  were  selected  from  those  men  who, 
li^t  troops  and  cavalry  never  recovered^  while  after  the  triarii,  had  seen  roost  service.  The 
nmoh  trouble  and  ingenuitv  were  wasted  m  vain  velites  wore  leather  caps,  light  round  shidda  for 
attempts  to  give  to  the  phalanx  that  mobility  defensive  armor,  and  carried  swords  and  a  nom- 
which  from  its  very  nature  it  could  never  attain;  her  of  light  Javelins;  the  remaining  8  daasea 
until  finidly  the  Roman  legion  put  an  end  to  the  had  brass  helmets,  leather  body  armor  covoed 
whole  system. — ^The  tactical  organization  and  with  brass  plates,  and  brass  cuissarts.  The 
manoBUvres  of  the  phalanx  were  simple  enough,  haatati  and  principes,  beside  a  short  sword,  car- 
Being  generally  16  deep  (under  Alexander),  a  ried  two^'ki  or  iavelins,  a  light  one  and  a  very 
Bne  of  16  files  formed  a  complete  square,  and  heavy  one ;  this  latter  formed  the  specific  arm 
tbla,  the  ifpitofftna,  formed  the  unit  of  evolu-  of  attack  of  the  Roman  infantry.  It  waa  <^ 
tiona;  16  syntagmas,  or  256  files,  formed  a  thick,  heavy  wood,  with  a  long  iron  pointy 
phalangarchy  of  4,096  men,  4  of  which  again  weighing  in  all  at  least  10  pounds,  and  witii  the 
were  to  form  the  complete  phalanx.  The  pha-  point  nearly  7  feet  long.  It  could  be  thrown 
langarchy,  in  order  of  battle,  formed  in  line  16  at  very  short  distances  only,  say  8  or  13  yarda, 
deep ;  it  passed  into  the  order  of  march  by  but  fW)m  ita  weight  its  effect  was  form]dd>le  to 
fodn^  right  or  left  or  by  wheeling  into  synta^  the  light  defensive  armor  of  those  times.  The 
mas,  in  eadi  case  forming  a  dose  column  16  m  triarii,  beside  the  sword,  carried  lances  instead 
front  When  in  line,  the  depth  could  be  increased  of  pila.  Every  legion  contained  1,200  hastati, 
and  front  decreased  by  double  files,  the  even  files  divided  into  10  manipuli  or  companies  of  120 
(dadng  themselves  behind  the  odd  ones;  and  the  men  each  |  the  same  number  of  principes, 
opposite  movement  was  performed  by  double  similarly  divided;  600  triarii,  in  10  manipuli 
ranks,  reducing  the  depth  from  lj3  to  8  men  per  of  60  each ;  and  1,200  velites,  40  of  whom  were 
file.  Countermarching  by  files  was  employed  attached  to  each  of  the  80  manipuli,  and  fonned 
when  Uie  enemv  suddenly  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  rear  ranks  unless  otherwise  employed.  The 
the  phalanx ;  the  inversion  caused  by  this  ^every  hastati  formed  the  first  line,  each  manipulus  be- 
file  being  in  a  wrong  place  in  its  own  section  or  ing  deployed  in  lino,  probably  6  deep,  with  an 
lyntagma)  was  sometimes  set  right  by  a  conn-  interval  from  the  next  manipulus  equd  to  its 
termarch  by  ranks  in  each  section.  Add  to  this  front,  which,  as  the  room  allotted  for  every  man 
the  handling  of  the  lance,  and  we  have  enu-  in  a  rank  was  6  feet,  extended  about  120  feet 
merated  the  various  items  of  the  drill  of  the  an-  the  whole  line  extending  2,400  feet.  Behind 
eient  hoplites.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  them,  in  second  line,  were  placed  the  10  manip- 
fighter  troops,  though  not  exactly  destined  to  uli  of  the  principes,  covering  the  intervals  of 
tSjbt  in  close  order,  still  were  exercised  in  the  the  manipuli  of  the  first  line,  and  behind  the 
phalangitic  movements.  II.  Roman  Ikfantbt.  principes  the  triarii,  eadi  line  at  an  appropriate 
The  Latin  word  U^^io  was  originally  used  to  ex-  distance  from  the  one  in  front  of  it  The  velites 
press  the  totality  of  the  men  selected  for  field  skirmished  before  the  front  and  flanks.  By 
aervice,  and  thus  was  synonymous  with  army,  doubling  files,  the  order  of  both  could  be  reduced 
Sobsequcntlv,  when  the  extent  of  the  Roman  to  one  half  its  original  extent  of  fronts  or  1,200 
territory  and  the  power  of  the  enemies  of  the  re-  feet  The  whole  of  this  order  of  battle  was  cal- 
public  required  larger  armies,  they  were  divided  culated  for  attack.  Capable,  by  the  smallness 
into  several  legions,  each  ofwhich  had  a  strength  of  the  tactical  units  and  by  the  great  .liberty 
rimilar  to  that  of  the  original  Roman  army.  Up  thereby  secured  to  all  its  movements,  of  fighting 
to  the  time  of  Marias,  every  legion  was  com-  in  almost  any  kind  of  ground,  it  was  immensely 
posed  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  latter  superior  to  the  Grecian  phalanx,  which  required 
fthout  j\  of  the  former  in  strength.  Originally  a  levd  plfun,  and  had  oeen  very  soon  reduced 
the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion  appears  to  by  its  own  clumsincfs  to  a  mere  formation  for 
have  been  organized  similarly  to  the  ancient  defense.  The  legion  ad vance<l;  at  8  or  12  yards 
Boric  phalanx,  fighting  in  a  deep  line,  the  pa-  the  hastati,  probibly  doubling  their  ranks  for 
tridana  and  richer  dtiaena  in  heavy  armor,  the  occadon,  threw  their  heavy  pila  into  the 
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i^ialaiiz,  whose  lanoes  coald  not  yet  reaeh  the  were  the  taotioal  movements  much  simplified, 
Bomans,  and,  having  thereby  broken  the  closed  bat  the  inflaence  of  the  c(»nmander  of  the  le- 
order  of  the  phalangites,  roshed  npon  them  gion  was  made  mnch  more  inmiediate  and  pow- 
sword  in  hand.  If  a  single  manipnlos  sot  into  erfoL  The  armament  and  equipment  of  every 
disorder,  the  effect  was  not  transmitted  to  the  soldier  was  lightened,  bat  on  the  other  hand  he 
nd^hboring  companies ;  if  the  combat  oontinoed  was  made  to  carry  the  greater  part  of  his  bag- 
withoat  immediate  decision,  the  prindpes  maroh-  gage  on  wooden  forks  invented  for  the  parpoae 
ed  ap  into  the  intervals,  threw  their  pila,  and  by  Marias  (muU  Mariani) ;  the  impedimmUa 
broke  in  upon  the  enemy  with  the  sword,  thus  of  the  army  were  thus  considerably  redoeed. 
giving  the  hastati  an  opportunity  of  disentan^ing  On  the  other  hand,  the  concentration  of  8 
themselves  and  reforming  behind  the  triariL  In  manipuli  into  one  cohort  could  not  but  redoee 
an  extreme  case,  these  lioter  advanced,  either  to  the  &cility  of  manoBUvring  in  broken  ground ; 
finally  decide  the  victory  or  to  secure  an  orderly  the  absence  of  the  light  nUam  reduced  the  e*- 
retreat.  The  velites,  in  company  with  the  cav-  pabiUty  for  defence ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
airy,  did  outpost  duty,  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  velites,  not  always  fully  replaced  by  foreign 
beginning  of  the  battle  by  skirmishing,  and  fol-  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  or  by  the  antenf- 
lowed  up  the  pursuit.  The  light  pilum  of  the  nani  (men  selected  from  the  legion  for  li^^tin- 
hastati  and  prindpes  i4>peani  to  have  been  prin-  iantry  service  by  Csssar,  but  1^  without  arms 
dpally  used  in  defensive  podtions,  to  create  dis-  for  distant  fighting),  diminiflhed  the  chances  of 
onder  in  the  ranks  of  an  advancing  enemy  before  maintaining  an  engaffement  and  still  evading  a 
he  was  dose  enough  for  the  heavy  pilum.  Mardi-  decision.  I^id.  resolute  attack  became  the  OD]y 
es  to  the  front  were  begun  from  either  win^  the  form  of  combat  ntted  for  these  legions.  Still  the 
first  manipulus  of  hastati  in  fix>nt,  follows  by  Boman  infantry  continued  to  consist  of  Bomana, 
the  first  respectivdy  of  prindpes  and  triarii,  or  at  least  Italians;  and  in  spite  of  the  dedine 
then  the  3  second  manipuli  in  the  same  order,  of  the  empire  under  the  Cssars,  it  maintained 
and  so  forth ;  marches  to  a  flai^  were  made  its  ancient  renown  so  long  as  the  national  ohar- 
in  8  columns,  each  of  the  8  classes  of  infantry  acter  was  left  intact  But  when  Boman  citi- 
forming  a  colunm ;  the  ba^^gage  was  on  the  nde  zenship  was  no  longer  a  necessary  condition  for 
furthest  from  the  enemy.  If  the  latter  fq>pear-  admisdon  into  a  legion,  the  army  soon  lost  ita 
ed  from  the  side  where  Uie  triarii  marched,  the  standing.  As  early  as  the  times  of  Tngan.  bar- 
army  halted,  and  faced  toward  the  enemy,  the  ^bariana.  partly  from  the  Boman  provinoea, 
principes  and  hastati  passing  through  the  inter-  partly  nrom  unconquered  countries,  formed  the 
vols  of  the  manipuli  of  the  triarii  and  taking  up  main  force  of  the  legions,  and  from  that  mo- 
their  proper  positions. — When,  after  the  second  ment  the  character  of  the  Boman  infantry  was 
Punic  war,  tne  continued  wars  and  extended  lost.  The  heavy  armor  was  thrown  away ;  the 
conquests  of  the  Bomana,  combined  with  im-  pilum  was  replaced  by  the  lance;  the  legioii, 
portant  social  changes  in  Bome  and  Italy  gen-  organized  into  cohorts,  was  again  fused  into  an 
erally,  rendered  the  universal  liability  to  mOi-  unwiddy  phalanx ;  and  as  a  general  unwilling- 
tary  service  almost  impracticable,  the  Boman  ness  to  come  to  dose  quarters  was  a  charaoter- 
armies  began  gradually  to  be  composed  of  volun-  istic  of  the  infantry  of  this  period,  the  bow  and 
tary  recruits  from  the  poorer  daases,  thus  form-  lavdin  were  now  used,  not  tot  skirmishing  only, 
ing  soldiers  by  profesdon  instead  of  tiie  old  but  also  for  the  dosed  order  of  infantry  of  the 
mUitia  in  which  all  the  dtizens  were  indnded.  line.  10.  The  Invantbt  of  the  Middlb  Aom. 
The  army  hereby  entirdy  changed  its  character ;  The  dedine  of  the  Boman  infantry  found  a  oon- 
and,  the  elements  from  which  it  was  composed  tinuadon  in  that  of  the  Byzantine  foot  addien. 
becoming  deteriorated,  a  new  oraanization  be-  A  kind  of  forced  levy  was  still  maintained,  bat 
came  more  and  more  a  necesdty.  l£arius  carried  with  no  other  result  th^i  to  form  the  very  ar^ga 
out  this  new  organization.  The  Boman  horse  of  the  army.  Barbarian  auxiliaries  and  mer- 
oeased  to  exbt  What  UtUe  cavalry  remained  oenaries  composed  its  better  portions,  but  even 
was  composed  of  barbarian  mercenaries  or  allied  these  were  of  no  great  value.  The  hierarchic 
contingents.  The  distinction  of  the  4  daasea  of  and  administrative  organization  of  the  troopa 
infantJT'  was  done  away  with.  The  velites  were  was  perfected  to  an  almost  ided  state  of  bn- 
replaced  by  allied  contingents  or  barbariana,  and  reaucracy,  but  with  the  same  result  that  we 
the  remdnder  of  the  legion  formed  of  one  and  now  see  in  Bussia :  a  perfect  organizatioii 
the  same  class  of  infantry  of  the  line,  armed  of  embezdement  and  fraud  at  the  expense  of 
like  the  hastati  or  prindpes,  but  without  the  the  state,  with  armies  costing  enormous  soma 
light  pilum.  The  manipulus  was  replaced,  aa  and  existing  in  part  only  on  paper.  Thecontaot 
a  tactied  unit,  by  the  cohort,  a  body  avera|png  witii  the  irregular  horse  of  the  East  rednoed 
860  men,  and  formed  originally  by  the  fbaion  both  the  importance  and  quality  of  the  infontry 
of  8  manipuli  into  one ;  so  that  the  legion  was  more  and  more.  Mounted  archers  became  the 
now  divided  into  10  cohorts,  which  were  gen-  fiivorite  arm ;  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of 
erally  disposed  in  8  lines  (4, 8,  and  8  cohorta  re-  the  infantry  were  also  equipped  with  the  bow 
apectively).  The  cohort  was  formed  10  deep,  bedde  the  lance  and  sword.  Thus,  fighting  at 
with  8  to  4  feet  fkx>nt  for  eadi  file,  so  that  the  a  distance  became  the  fashion,  hand-to-hand  en- 
totd  extent  of  front  of  Uie  legion  was  very  mnch  counters  being  repuxled  as  out  of  date.  The 
rednoed  (about  1,000  foet>    Thna,  not  only  infimtry  waa  considered  audi  mbbiah  thai  it 
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IntenfionAilj  kept  awaj  firom  the  field  of  archen  behind  them.    These  last,  from  the  na- 

battle,  and  used  for  ffarrison  datj  principallT ;  tore  of  their  arm,  were  soon  employed  in  dia- 

moat  of  the  battles  of  Belisarius  were  fonght  by  mounted  fighting,  which  became  more  and  more 

the  oayalry  exdnsiyely,  and  when  the  inluitry  the  rule  with  them,  so  that  their  horses  were 

partook  in  them,  it  was  sure  to  ran  away.    His  mainly  nsed  for  locomotion,  not  for  a  oharge. 

taotica  were  entirely  based  npon  the  principle  The  finfflish  archers,  armed  with  the  long-bow, 

of  aToiding  a  combat  at  close  quarters,  and  of  while  those  of  southern  Europe   carried  the 

tiring  out  the  enemy.    If  he  succeeded  in  this  cross-bow,  especially  excelled  in  this  mode  of 

against  the  Gk>ths,  who  had  no  distance  arms  at  fighting  on  foot,  and  it  was  yery  likely  this  cir- 

ifl,  by  choosing  broken  ground  in  which  their  cumstance  which  soon  led  to  an  extension,  in 

phalanx  could  not  act,  he  was  beaten  by  the  this  seryice,  of  dismounted  fighting.   No  doubt, 

Vranks,  whose  infantry  had  something  of  the  in  their  long  campaigns  in  France,  the  horses 

old  Roman  mode  of  fighting  about  them,  and  of  the  heayily  armed  knights  got  soon  knocked 

bj  the  Persians,  whose  cayalry  was  certainly  up  and  unfit  to  serye  for  more  than  means  of 

mperior  to  his. — ^The  Grerman  inyaders  of  the  transport.    In  this  plight  it  was  natural  that 

Boman  empire  originally  consisted  for  the  great-  the  worst  mounted  geruUmnea  should  dismount 

ar  part  of  infantry,  and  fought  in  a  kind  of  Do-  and  form  a  phalanx  of  lances,  to  be  filled  up  by 

rio  phalanx,  the  chiefe  and  wealthier  men  in  the  better  portion  of  the  footmen  (especially 

the  front  ranks,  the  others  behind  them.    Their  the  Welsh);  while  those  whose  horses  were 

anns  werer  the  sword  and  lance.    The  Franks,  still  fit  for  a  charge,  now  formed  the  actual 

lioweyer,  carried  short,  double-edged  battle  fighting  oayalry.    Such  an  arrangement  ap- 

axea,  which  they  threw,  like  the  Roman  pilum,  peared  yery  wcJl  adapted  for  defensive  battles. 

Into  the  hostile  mass  the  moment  before  they  and  upon  it  were  based  all  the  battles  of  the 

duurged  sword  in  hand.    They  and  the  Saxons  Black  Prince,  and,  as  is  well  known,  with  per- 

ratained  for  some  time  a  good  and  respected  in«  feet  success.    The  new  mode  of  fighting  was 

finatry ;  but  gradually  the  Teutonic  conquerors  soon  adopted  by  the  French  and  other  nations, 

•rerywhere  took  to  cayalry  sendee,  and  left  and  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  normal 

the  duty  of  the  foot  soldiers  to  the  conquered  system  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.    Thus, 

Bcman  proyincials ;  thus  the  infantry  sendee  after  1,700  years,  we  are  brought  back  almost 

became  aespised  as  an  attribute  of  slayes  and  to  the  tactics  of  Alexander ;  wiUi  this  difference 

aonb,  and  the  character  of  the  foot  soldier  ne-  only,  that  with  Alexander  cayalry  was  a  newly 

eeasarily  sunk  in  proportion.    By  the  end  of  introduced  arm  which  had  to  strengthen  the  do- 

the  10th  century  cayalry  was  the  only  arm  dining  capabilities  of  the  heayy  infantry,  while 

which  really  decided  battles  all  oyer  Europe ;  here  the  heayy  infantry,  formed  by  dismounted 

infimtry,  though  far  more  numerous  in  eyery  horsemen,  was  a  living  proof  that  cavalry  was 

army  than  cavalry,  was  nothing  better  than  on  on  the  decline,  and  that  a  new  day  had  dawned 

iU-armed  rabble  with  hardly  any  attempt  at  or-  for  infantry.    IV.  The  RxyiVAL  op  Intaxtrt. 

ganization.    A  foot  soldier  was  not  even  consid-  From  the  Flemish  towns,  then,  the  first  mon- 

ered  a  soldier;  the  word  miles  became  synony-  ufacturing  district  of  the  world,  and  from  the 

mous  with  horseman.    The  only  chance  for  Swiss  mountains,  arose  the  first  troops  which, 

maintaining  a  respectable  infantry  lay  with  the  after  centuries  of  decline,  again  deserved  the 

towns,  especially  in  Italy  and  Flanders.    They  name  of  infantry.    The  French  chivalry  suc- 

had  a  militia  of  their  own  which  was  necessarily  cumbed  as  ranch  to  the  weavers  and  fnllers,  the 

formed  of  infantry ;  and  as  its  service  for  the  goldsmiths  and  tanners  of  the  Belgian  cities,  as 

protection  of  the  towns,  in  the  midst  of  the  the  Burgundian  and  Austrian  nobility  to  tho 

never-ending  feuds  among  the  surrounding  no-  peasants  and  cowherds  of  Switzerland.    Good 

blee,  was  a  pennancnt  one,  it  was  soon  found  defensive  positions  and  a  light  armament  did 

oonvenient  to  have  a  force  of  paid  mercenaries  the  most,  supported  as  they  were  in  the  case  of 

instead  of  a  militia  composed  of  the  citizens,  the  Flemish  by  numerous  fire-arms,  and  in  that 

this  latter  force  being  resen-ed  for  extraordi-  of  the  Swiss  by  a  country  almost  impracticable 

nary  occasions.    Still,  we  do  not  find  that  tho  to  the  heavily  armed  knights  of  tho  time.    Tho 

oontingents  of  the  towns  showed  any  marked  Swiss  carried  principally  sliort  halberts,  which 

anperiority  over  the  rabble  of  footmen  collected  might  be  used  as  well  for  thrusting  as  for  slrik- 

by  the  nobles,  and  in  battle  always  left  to  pro-  ing,  and  were  not  too  long  for  hand-to-hand 

tect  the  baggage.    This  holds  good,  at  least,  for  fight;   subsequently  they  also  had  pikeis  and 

the  classic  period  of  chivalry.    In  tho  cavalry  cross-bows  and  fire-arms ;  but  in  one  of  their 

of  these  times,  every  knight  appeared  armed  most  celebrated  battles,  at  Laupcn  (1339),  they 

oap-A-pie,  covered  all  over  with  armor,  and  had  no  arms  for  distant  fighting  but  stones, 

mounting  a  similarly  armed  horse.    He  was  ac-  From  defensive  encounters  in  their  inaccessible 

companied  by  an  esquire  rather  more  lightly  mountains,  they  soon  came  to  offensive  battles 

armed,  and  by  sundry  other  mounted  men  with-  in  the  plain,  and  with  these  to  more  regular 

out  any  armor  and  armed  with  bows.  In  order  tactics.    They  fought  in  a  deep  phalanx ;  defen- 

of  battle,  these  forces  were  ranged  upon  a  prin-  sive  annor  wos  light,  and  in  general  confined 

ciple  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Doric  pha-  to  the  front  ranks  and  the  flank  files,  the  centre 

lanx — the  heavily  armed  knights  in  the  nrst,  being  filled  up  by  men  without  armor  ;    the 

tha  es<iuires  in  the  second  rank,  the  mounted  Swiss  phalanx,  however,  was  always  formed  in 
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8  distinct  bodies,  an  advanced  goard,  a  main  pass  for  the  best  in&ntry  of  Europe.  While  ibib 
body,  and  a  rear  guard,  so  that  groater  mobilitj  Italians,  and  after  them  tJie  French  and  GermaniL 
and  the  chance  of  varied  tacticd  arrangements  extended  the  length  of  the  pike  from  10  to  lo 
were  secured.  Th^  soon  became  expert  in  feet,  they  retained  shorter  and  more  handy 
taking  advantage  of  the  accidents  of  ground,  lances,  and  their  agilitv  made  them  very  formv- 
whicb,  coupled  with  the  improvement  in  fire-  dable  with  sword  and  dagger  in  close  encoanter. 
arm&  protected  them  against  the  onslaaffht  of  This  repntaUon  they  upheld  in  western  Europe 
cavalry,  while  against  uSfantry  armed  with  long  — France^  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  at  least— to 
lances  they  dev^ed  various  means  to  work  an  the  dose  of  the  17th  century. — ^The  contempt 
entrance  somewhere  through  the  forest  of  lances,  of  the  Swiss  for  defensive  armor,  based  upon 
after  which  their  short  heavy  halberts  gave  them  traditions  of  a  different  lime,  was  not  sharea  by 
an  immense  advantage,  even  against  men  cased  the  pikemen  of  the  16th  century.  As  soon  as 
in  armor.  They  veiy  soon  learned,  especially  a  European  infantry  was  formed  in  which  the 
when  assisted  by  artillery  and  small  fire-arms,  different  armies  were  becoming  more  and  mora 
to  hold  out  in  squares  or  cross-shaped  bodies  equal  to  each  other  in  military  qualities,  the 
against  the  charges  of  cavalry ;  and  as  soon  as  system  of  lining  the  phalanx  with  a  few  meo 
an  infantry  was  again  capable  of  doing  that,  the  covered  with  breastplates  and  helmets  proved 
days  of  chivalry  were  numbered.  About  the  to  be  insufficient  If  the  Swiss  had  found  sach 
middle  of  the  16th  century  the  struggle  of  the  ^  a  phalanx  impenetrable,  this  was  no  longer  the 
cities  against  the  feudal  nobility  had  been  every-  case  when  it  was  met  by  another  phalanx  quite 
where  taken  up  by  the  princes  of  the  larger  mon-  its  equaL  Here  a  certidn  amount  of  defensiTe 
archies  now  consolidating,  and  consequently  the  armor  became  of  some  importance ;  so  long  as 
latter  had  be^n  to  form  armies  of  mercenaries  it  did  not  too  much  impede  the  mobility  of  the 
both  for  puttmg  down  the  nobles  and  for  carry«  troops,  it  was  a  decided  advantage.  The  Spell- 
ing out  independent  objects  of  foreign  policy,  iards,  mpreover,  had  never  participated  in  this 
Beside  the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  and  soon  after  contempt  for  breas^lates,  and  they  began  to  be 
them  most  other  European  nations,  began  to  respected.  Accordmgly,  breastplates,  heknetii 
furnish  large  contingents  of  mercenaries,  raised  cuissarts,  brassarts,  and  sauntlets  began  again  to 
by  voluntary  enlbtment,  and  selling  tiieir  ser-  form  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  every 
vices  to  the  highest  bidder  without  any  regard  pikeman.  To  it  was  added  a  sword,  shorter 
to  nationality.  These  bands  formed  themselves  with  the  Germans,  longer  with  the  Swiss,  and 
tacticallyupon  the  same  principle  as  the  Swiss;  now  and  then  a  dagger.  V.  Ths  Jswajstry 
they  were  armed  chiefly  with  pikes,  and  fought  of  thb  16th  and  17th  Cxntubiss.  The  long- 
in  large  square  battalions,  as  many  men  deep  as  bow  had  for  some  time  disappeared  from  this 
there  were  in  the  fh)nt  rank.  They  had  to  fight,  continent  of  Europe,  excepting  Turkey ;  the 
however,  under  different  circumstances  from  the  cross-bow  made  its  last  appearance  among  the 
Swiss  who  defended  their  mountains ;  they  had  fVench  G^ascons  in  the  first  quarter  of  tiie 
to  attack  as  well  as  to  hold  out  in  defensive  16th  century.  It  was  everywhere  rmilaced  by 
positions ;  they  had  to  enoounter  the  enemy  in  the  nuitohlock  musket,  which,  in  different  d^ 
the  plains  of  Italy  and  France  as  well  as  in  the  grees  of  perfection,  or  rather  imperfectkmi 
hills ;  and  they  very  soon  found  themselves  &oe  now  became  the  second  arm  of  the  infantrr. 
to  face  with  the  now  rapidly  improving  small  The  matdilocks  of  tlie  17th  century,  nnwielfl^ 
arms.  These  circumstances  caused  some  devia-  and  defectively  constructed  mac^iines,  were  of 
tions  from  the  old  Swiss  tactics,  which  were  very  heavy  caliber,  to  secure,  bedde  range,  at 
different  according  to  the  different  nationalities;  least  some  precision,  and  the  force  to  penebete 
but  the  chief  characteristics,  the  formation  in  the  breastplate  of  a  pikeman.  The  form  geoeiv 
8  deep  columns,  figuring  in  name,  if  not  always  ally  adopted  about  1580  was  the  heavy  musket 
in  reality,  as  advanced  guard,  main  body,  and  fired  off  from  a  fork,  as  a  man  could  not  have 
rear  guard  or  reserve,  remamed  common  to  taken  aim  without  such  a  support.  The  mos- 
alL  The  Swiss  retained  their  superiority  until  keteers  carried  a  sword,  but  no  defensive  armoi^ 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  after  which  the  German  and  were  used  either  for  skirmishing  or  in  a  kind 
Landakneehtej  who  had  alreadv  for  some  time  of  open  order,  to  hold  defensive  positions  or  to 
been  nearly  if  not  fully  equal  to  them,  were  prepare  the  charge  of  the  pikemen  for  the  aft- 
considered  the  first  infantry  of  Europe.  The  tacs  of  such  positions.  Thev  soon  became  very 
French,  whose  infantry  had  as  yet  never  been  numerous  in  proportion  to  vie  pikemen ;  in  toe 
good  for  any  thing,  tried  very  hard  durinsr  this  batties  of  Frands  I.  in  Italy  they  were  far  infe- 
period  to  form  a  serviceable  national  boay  of  rior  to  the  pikemen  in  numbers,  but  were  at 
foot  soldiers ;  but  they  succeeded  with  the  na-  least  in  equal  numbers  with  them  80  years  lalsr. 
tives  of  two  provinces  only,  the  Picards  and  the  This  increase  in  the  number  of  musketeers  com* 
Gascons.  The  Italian  infantry  of  this  period  polled  the  invention  of  some  tactical  method  of 
never  counted  for  any  thing.  The  Spaniards,  regularly  encasing  tiiem  in  the  order  of  battle, 
however,  among  whom  Gonsalvo  de  Oordova  This  was  done  in  the  system  of  tactics  called 
during  tJie  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Granada  the  Hungarian  ordinance,  invented  by  the  im- 
first  introduced  the  Swiss  tactics  and  armament  perial  troops  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks  in 
very  soon  rose  to  considerable  reputation,  ana  Hungary.  The  musketeers,  being  unable  to  de- 
aftor  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  began  to  fend  themaelves  at  close  quarterly  were  alwuja 
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piieed  so  as  to  be  able  to  retire  behind  the  pike-  poaitioQ  of  armiet,  espeoiaUjr  during  the  period 

■•D.     Ulna  they  were  aometimea  placed  on  weiiowhaTetooonsiaer,Tiz^the807ean*wsr. 

either  wing,  aometimea  on  the  4  comera  of  the  At  thia  time  the  ayatem  of  meroenary  aenice 

winga ;  yerj  c^n  the  whole  aqoare  or  oolomn  waa  nniveraal  in  Europe ;  a  dasa  of  m«i  had 

ef  pikemen  waa  anrronnded  by  a  rank  of  mna-  been  formed  who  liyea  npon  war  and  bj  war; 

kstoera,  who  found  protection  under  the  pikea  and  though  tactica  might  have  gained  thereby, 

ef  their  rear' men.    Finally,  the  plan  of  hay-  the  character  of  the  men,  the  material  oompoa- 

ing  the  musketeers  on  the  flanks  of  the  nikemen  ins  armiea  aa  well  as  their  morale^  had  oertunly 

Si  the  upper  hand  in  the  new  tactical  aystem  adrored.  Central  Europe  was  overrun  by  etn^ 
troduoea  by  the  Dutch  in  their  war  of  inde-  d&tUeri  of  all  kinds,  who  took  religioua  and  po- 
pendence.  "Aiis  system  is  distinguished  espe-  litical  quarrela  for  th^  pretext  to  plunder  and 
Mfy  by  the  subdiviaion  of  the  8  great  phalan-  devastate  the  whole  country.  The  character  of 
gea  in  which  every  army  was  formed  according  the  individual  aoldier  had  entered  npon  that 
to  both  the  Swisa  and  Hungarian  tactics.  Each  degradation  which  went  on  increasing  nnUl  the 
ef  them  waa  formed  upon  8  lines,  the  middle  ira&ch  revolution  finally  swept  away  thb  bj^ 
one  of  which  was  agun  subdivided  into  a  right  tem  of  meroenary  service.  The  imperia^ata 
nd  a  left  wing,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  formed  their  battlea  npon  the  Spanish  brigade 
AMance  equal  at  least  to  the  extent  of  front  of  system,  having  4  or  more  brigades  in  line,  thna 
llie  first  line.  The  whole  army  being  organized  « forming  8  linee.  The  Swedes  nnder  Gustavna 
In  half  regimenta,  which  we  will  call  battaliona.  Adolphns  formed  in  Swedish  brigades,  each  con- 
•Mh  battalion  had  its  pikemen  in  the  centre  ana  aiating  of  8  battalions,  one  in  mnt  and  two  a 
Ma  miuketeera  on  the  flanka.  The  advanced  little  to  the  rear,  eacn  deployed  in  line,  and 
guard  of  an  army,  consisting  of  8  regiments,  having  the  pikes  in  the  centre  and  the  mnsket- 
wmdd  thus  be  formed  as  follows:  two  half  regi-  eera  on  the  wings.  They  were  so  di^KMed 
ita  in  contiguona  line  in  the  first  line  ;  behind  (both  arms  being  represented  in  equal  numbers) 
i  of  their  wings  another  half  regiment ;  ftir-  that  by  forming  a  contignons  line  either  could 
to  the  rear,  and  covering  the  first  line^  the  cover  the  other.  Supposing  the  order  given  to 
vmaining  two  half  re^^ents  alao  in  contiffnona  form  a  contiguous  line  of  musketeers,  the  two 
Hne.  The  main  body  and  rear  rnard  miffht  be  winga  of  that  arm  of  the  centre  or  front  battal- 
placed  either  on  the  fiank  or  behind  t£e  ad-  ion  would  cover  their  own  pikes  by  stepping 
VMM«d  guard,  bnt  would  be  formed  on  the  aame  befbre  them,  while  those  of  the  two  other  Mt- 
plan.  Here  we  have  a  return  in  a  certain  de-  taliona  would,  each  on  its  flank,  advance  into 
0Be  to  the  old  Roman  formation  in  8  linea  and  alignment  with  the  flrst  If  an  attack  of  cav- 
Sattnct  amall  bodies.  The  imperialists,  and  airy  waa  apprehended,  all  the  musketeers  re- 
witii  them  the  Spaniards,  had  found  the  neces-  tired  behind  the  pikemen,  while  the  two  wings 
altj  of  dividing  their  large  armies  into  more  of  these  latter  advanced  into  alignment  with  the 
than  the  8  masses  already  mentioned ;  but  their  centre,  and  thus  formed  a  contignons  line  of 
battalions  or  tactical  units  were  much  larger  than  pikes.  The  order  of  battle  was  formed  of  two 
the  Dutch,  fonght  in  column  or  sqnare  instead  lines  of  such  brigades,  composing  the  centre  of 
of  in  line,  and  had  not  had  a  regular  formation  the  army,  while  the  numerous  cavalry  was  sta* 
for  order  of  battle  nntil  during  the  Dutch  war  of  tioned  on  the  two  wings,  and  intermixed  with 
tadependence  the  Spaniards  began  to  form  them  small  bodies  of  musketeers.  The  characteristic 
in  what  is  known  as  a  Spanish  brigade.  Four  of  this  Swedish  system  is  that  the  pikemen,  who 
tt  these  large  battalions,  each  consisting  often  in  the  16th  century  had  been  the  great  offensive 
of  several  regiments,  formed  in  square,  surround-  arm,  had  now  lost  all  capacity  of  attack.  They 
•d  with  a  rank  or  two  of  musketeers,  and  hav-  had  become  a  mere  means  of  defence,  and  their 
ing  wings  of  musketeers  at  the  comers,  were  office  was  to  screen  the  musketeers  from  a  charge 
dli^KMed  at  proper  intervals  on  the  4  corners  of  of  cavalry ;  it  was  thb  latter  arm  again  which 
a  sqnare,  one  comer  being  tumed  toward  the  had  to  do  all  the  attacking  work.  Tbnss  infant- 
enemy.  If  the  army  was  too  large  to  be  com-  it  had  lost,  cavalry  had  regained  gn^und.  But 
priaed  in  one  brigade,  two  could  be  formed ;  and  tnen  Gnstavns  Adolphns  pnt  an  end  to  the  firing 
thna  arose  8  lines,  having  2  battalions  in  the  which  had  become  a  favorite  mode  of  fighting 
first,  4  ^sometimes  only  8)  in  the  second,  and  2  for  cavalry,  and  ordered  his  horse  always  to 
in  the  tnird.  As  in  the  Dutch  system,  we  find  charge  at  foil  speed  and  sword  in  hand ;  and 
here  the  attempt  to  return  to  the  ola  Roman  from  that  time  to  the  resumption  of  fighting  in 
mtem  of  8  lines. — Another  great  change  took  broken  ground  every  cavalry  which  mlherod  to 
place  dnring  the  16th  century ;  the  heavy  cav-  these  tactics  was  able  to  boast  of  great  iinocesses 
afay  of  the  knights  was  broken  up  and  replaced  over  infantir.  There  can  bo  no  greater  con- 
by  a  mercenary  cavalry,  armed  similarly  to  our  demnation  of  the  mercenary  infant rj-  of  the  17th 
inodem  cuirassiers,  with  cuirass,  helmet,  sword,  and  18th  centuries  than  that ;  and  yet  it  wa^ 
and  pistols.  This  cavalry,  greatly  superior  in  for  all  purposes  of  battle,  the  most  disciplined 
mobility  to  their  predecessors,  became  thereby  infantry  of  all  times.  The  general  result  of  the  30 
more  formidable  to  infantry  also;  still  the  pike-  years^  war  upon  European  tactics  was  Uiat  both 
men  of  the  time  were  never  afraid  of  it.  By  the  Swedish  and  the  Spanish  brigades  disappear- 
thii  change  cavalry  became  a  uniform  arm,  and  ed,  and  armies  were  now  dis^Kysed  in  two  lines, 
'  in  a  fitf  larger  proporUon  into  the  com-  the  cavalry  forming  the  wings  and  the  infantry 
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thA  oentre.  The  artillery  was  plaoed  before  tiia  and  this  arm  was  now  composed  of  one  dass  of 
front  or  in  the  intervala  of  the  other  anna,  aoldiers  only,  armed  with  the  flint-look  mnsket 
Sometimes  a  reserve  of  oayalry,  or  of  earalrj  and  bayonet.  This  change  was  accomplished  in 
and  infimtry,  was  retained.  The  infantry  waa  the  firrt  years  of  the  Spanish  war  of  saccession, 
dq;»lpyed  in  line,  6  deep ;  the  mnskets  were  so  ooinoidii^  with  the  first  years  of  the  18th  oen- 
mnoh  lightened  that  the  fork  ooold  be  dispensed  toiy.  At  the  same  time,  we  now  find  every- 
with,  and  cartridges  and  cartridge  boxes  had  where  standing  armies  of  considerable  magni* 
been  everywhere  adopted.  The  mixing  np  of  tnde,  reomited  as  mnch  as  possible  by  voluntary 
musketeers  and  pikemen  in  the  same  in&ntry  enlistment  coupled  with  kidnappping,  but  in 
battalions  now  gave  rise  to  the  most  complicated  case  of  need  also  by  forced  conscription.  These 
tactical  movements,  all  founded  upon  the  neoea-  armies  were  now  regularly  organized  in  battal- 
sity  of  forming  what  was  called  defensive  bat-  ions  of  from  600  to  700  men,  as  tactical  units, 
talions,  or  what  we  should  call  squares  against  subdivided  for  special  purposes  into  companies; 
cavalry.  Even  in  a  simple  square,  it  was  no  several  battalions  formmg  a  regiment.  Thus  the 
trifle  to  get  the  6  ranks  of  pikemen  from  the  organization  of  infantry  now  began  to  take  a 
centre  so  drawn  asunder  iJtiat  they  completely  more  stable  and  settled  form.  The  handling  of 
surrounded  on  all  sides  the  musketeers,  who,  the  flint  lock  requiring  fiir  less  space  than  that  of 
of  course,  were  defeucelen  against  cavalry ;  but  the  old  matchlock,  the  old  open  order  was  done 
what  must  it  have  been  to  form  in  a  similar  way  away  with,  and  the  files  were  closed  well  up  to 
the  battalion  into  a  cross,  an  octagon,  or  other  each  other,  in  order  to  have  as  many  firingmen 
fiuiciful  shapes !  Thus  it  happened  that  the  as  poraible  in  the  same  space.  For  the  same  rea- 
drilling  system  of  this  period  was  the  most  son,  the  intervals  between  the  various  battaliona 
complicated  ever  seen,  and  nobody  but  a  sol*  in  line  of  battle  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so 
dier  for  life  ever  had  any  chance  of  attaining  that  the  whole  front  formed  one  stiff  and  unin- 
even  the  commonest  proficiency  in  it  At  the  terrupted  line,  the  infantry,  in  two  lin^  in  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  that,  before  the  enemy,  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  firing,  for- 
all  these  attempts  at  forminff  a  body  capable  ox  merly  done,  by  nmks,  every  rank  after  having 
resisting  cavalry  were  perfectly  useless ;  any  fired  retiring  to  the  rear  to  reload,  was  now 
decent  cavalry  would  have  been  in  the  midrt  done  by  platoons  or  companies,  the  8  fhxit 
of  such  a  batUdion  before  one  fourth  of  the  ranks  of  each  platoon  firing  simultaneously  as 
movements  could  have  been  gone  through.—  the  word  of  command  was  given.  Thus  an  un^ 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  the  interrupted  fire  could  be  maintained  by  every 
number  of  pikemen  was  very  much  reduced  in  battalion  against  the  enemy  in  front  of  it. 
proportion  to  that  of  musketeers ;  for  from  the  Every  battiQion  had  its  distinct  place  in  this 
moment  that  they  had  lost  all  power  of  attaolL  long  line,  and  the  order  giving  to  each  its  place 
the  musketeers  were  the  reidly  active  part  (»  was  called  the  order  of  battle.  The  great  diffi* 
the  infantry.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  culty  now  was  to  organize  the  marching  order 
Turkish  cavalry,  the  most  formidable  of  the  of  the  army  so  that  it  could  always  with  flEUsili^ 
time,  very  often  broke  into  tiie  squares  of  pike-  pass  from  the  marching  to  the  fighting  order 
men.  while  they  were  quite  as  often  repulsed  every  portion  of  the  line  getting  at  once  and 
by  uie  well  aimed  fire  of  a  line  of  musketeers,  quickly  into  its  proper  place.  Encampments 
In  conseauence^  the  imperialists  did  away  with  within  reach  of  the  enemy  were  arranged  with  a 
all  pikes  m  their  Hungarian  arm^,  and  replaced  view  to  the  same  object.  Thus  the  art  of  march* 
Uiem  sometimes  by  eh^ux  ds/ru&y  which  were  ing  and  encamping  armies  made  great  pro^reM 
put  together  on  the  field,  the  musketeers  car-  during  this  epoch;  still  the  stiffness  and  unwield- 
rying  tiie  blades  as  part  of  their  regular  equip-  iness  of  the  order  of  battle  formed  a  heavy  dog 
ment.  In  other  countries,  too,  cases  occurred  upon  all  the  movements  of  an  army.  At  the  same 
of  armies  being  sent  into  the  field  without  a  time,  its  formality,  and  the  impossibility  of  hand- 
single  pikeman,  the  musketeers  trusting  to  their  ling  such  a  line  in  any  but  the  most  level  plains^ 
fire  and  the  assistance  of  tiieir  own  cavalrr  stiU  more  restricted  the  choice  of  ground  for 
when  threatened  with  a  charge  of  horse.  Still,  battle  fields ;  but  as  long  as  both  parties  were 
two  inventions  were  required  to  do  away  en-  bound  by  the  same  fetters,  this  was  no  disadvan* 
tirely  with  Uie  pike :  the  bayonet  invented  in  tage  for  either.  From  Malplaquet  to  the  oat> 
France  about  1640,  and  improved  m  1699  so  Ur  broak  of  tiie  French  revolution,  a  road,  a  village, 
as  to  be  the  handy  wei^n  now  in  use ;  and  the  or  a  turn  yard  was  tabooed  to  in&ntry ;  even  a 
flint  lock,  invented  about  1670.  The  former,  ditch  or  a  hedge  was  considered  almost  a  draw- 
though  certainly  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  back  by  those  who  had  to  defend  them.  The 
pike,  enabled  the  musketeer  to  give  himself^  to  Prussian  infantry  is  the  classic  infantry  of  the 
a  certain  degree,  that  protection  which  he  had  18th  century.  It  was  principally  formed  by 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  find  in  the  pikemen;  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau.  During  the  war 
the  second,  by  simplifying  the  process  of  load-  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  line  of  infantry 
ing,  enabled  lum  to  do  much  more  than  make  up  had  been  reduced  from  6  deep  to  4  deep.  Leo- 
by  rapid  firing  for  the  imperfections  of  the  bay-  pold  did  away  with  the  4th  rank,  ana  formed 
onet  YL  Ths  Infaittbt  of  thx  18th  Ckhtubt.  the  Prussians  8  deep.  He  also  introduced  the 
With  the  superseding  of  the  pike,  all  defensive  iron  ramrod,  which  enabled  his  troops  to  load 
•nnor  disappeared  mua  inumtiy  eqnipmenti  and  fire  5  Umea  in  a  minitte,  while  otoer  troopa 
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aearody  fired  8  timefl.    At  the  same  time  they  prove  his  army  was  the  reorganization  of  his 

were  drilled  to  fire  while  advancing,  hut  as  thej  cavalry.    The  teachings  of  Gustavns  Adoh>hiia 

had  to  stop  for  firing  and  as  the  uignment  of  had  been  forgotten;  cavalry,  instead  of  rujiog 

tiia  whole  long  line  had  to  be  maintained,  the  on  the  sword  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  ehirg^ 

step  was  bnt  slow — ^what  is  called  the  goose  with  rare  exceptions  had  returned  to  figl»tiny 

step,    firing  began  at  200  yards  from  the  ene-  with  the  pistol  and  the  carbine.    The  wars  in 

my ;  the  line  advanced  at  the  goose  step,  step-  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  had  thns  not 

ping  Sorter  and  redonbling  fire  the  nearer  it  been  nch  in  snccessfhl  charges  of  horsemen ; 

got  to  the  enemy,  until  the  latter  either  gave  the  Prussian  cavalry  was  especially  negieoted. 

way,  or  was  so  fu*  shaken  that  a  cavalry  charge  But  Frederic  returned  to  the  old  plan  of  charg- 

from  the  wings,  and  an  advance  with  the  bay-  ing  sword  in  hand  and  at  full  gallop,  and  fmned 

<Hiet  of  the  infantry,  drove  him  from  his  posi-  a  cavalry  unequalled  in  history ;  and  to  thia 

tion.    The  army  was  always  ranged  on  two  cavalry  he  owed  a  very  great  part  of  his  aiio- 

Unea,  but,  there  being  scarcely  any  intervals  in  cesses.    When  his  army  became  the  model  of 

the  first  line,  it  became  very  diMcult  for  the  Europe,  Frederic,  in  order  to  blind  the  military 

ieoond  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  first  when  men  of  other  nations,  began  to  complicate  to 

wanted.    Such  was  the  army  and  such  were  the  an  astonishing  degree  the  system  of  tactical 

tMstics  which  Frederic  IL  of  Prussia  found  at  his  evolutions,  all  of  them  unfit  for  actual  war,  and 

disposal  on  his  accession.    There  appeared  to  intended  only  to  hide  the  simplicity  of  the  means 

be  very  little  chance  for  a  man  of  gemus  to  im-  which  had  procured  him  victory.    He  sucoeed- 

prove  upon  this  system,  unless  he  broke  through  ed  so  well  in  this  that  nobody  was  more  blinded 

t^  and  that  Frederic,  in  his  position  and  with  than  his  own  subordinates,  who  actually  bo* 

the  material  he  had  for  soldiers,  could  not  do.  lieved  that  these  complex  methods  of  forminff 

Still  he  contrived  to  organize  his  mode  of  at-  line  were  the  real  essence  of  his  tactics ;  and 

Isbk  and  his  army  so  that  he  could,  with  the  re-  thus  Frederic,  beside  laying  the  foundation  for 

somroes  of  a  kingdom  less  than  Sardinia  now  is,  that  pedantry  and  raartinetism  which  have  since 

sod  with  scanty  pecuniary  support  from  £ng-  distinguished  the  Prussians,  actually  prepared 

land,  carry  on  a  war  against  almost  all  Europe,  them  for  the  unparalleled  disgrace  of  Jena  and 

The  mystery  may  be  easily  explained.    Hitherto  Auerst&dt — ^Beside  the  infantry  of  the  line, 

the  battles  of  the  18th  century  had  been  parallel  which  we  have  so  far  described,  and  which  al- 

bsttles,  both  armies  being  deployed  on  lines  ways  fought  in  closed  ranks,  there  was  a  certain 

parallel  to  each  other,  struggling  in  a  plain,  fair,  class  of  light  infantry,  buUthis  did  not  appear 

stand-up  fight,  without  any  stratagems  or  de-  in  great  battles.    Its  task  was  the  war  oi  par- 

vioes  of^  art ;  the  only  advantage  accruing  to  tisans ;  for  this  the  Austrian  Croats  were  ad- 

the  stronger  party  being  that  his  wings  over-  mirably  adapted,  while  for  every  other  purpose 

lapped  those  of  his  opponent.    Frederic  applied  thev  were  useless.    Upon  the  model  of  tnese 

to  the  line  order  of  battle  the  system  of  oblique  half  savages  from  the  military  frontier  against 

attack  invented  by  Epaminondas.    He  chose  Turkey,  ue  other  European  states  formed  their 

one  wing  of  the  enemy  for  the  first  attack,  and  light  infantry.    But  skirmishing  in  great  battles, 

broQ^t  against  this  one  of  his  wings,  over-  such  as  was  practised  by  the  light  infantry  of 

lapping  that  of  the  enemy,  and  part  of  his  cen-  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages,  even  up  to  the 

tre,  at  the  same  time  kcenins  back  the  rest  of  17th  century,  had  completely  disappeared.  The 

his  army.    Thus  notonly  nad  he  the  advantage  Prussians  alone,  and  after  them  the  Austrians, 

of  outflanking  the  enemy,  but  also  of  crush-  formed  a  battalion  or  two  of  riflemen,  composed 

ing  by  superior  forces  the  troops  exposed  to  of  gamekeepers  and  forest  guards,  all' dead  shots, 

his  attack.     The  other  troops  of  the  enemy  who  in  battle  were  distributed  over  tlie  whole 

ooold  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  at-  front  and  fired  at  officers ;  but  they  were  ro  few 

tsoked ;  for  not  only  were  they  tied  to  their  that  they  scarcely  counted.    The  resuscitation 

places  in  the  line,  but  as  the  attack  on  the  one  of  skirmishing  is  the  product  of  the  American 

wing  proved  successful,  the  remainder  of  the  war  of  independence.    While  the  soldiers  of 

snny  entered  into  line  and  engaged  the  hostile  European  armies,  held  together  by  compulsion 

centre  in  front,  while  the  original  attacking  and  severe  treatment,  could  not  be  trusted  to 

wing  fell  upon  its  flank  after  deposing  of  the  fight  in  extended  order,  in  America  they  had  to 

wing.    Tliis  was  indeed  the  only  imaginable  contend  with  a  population  wliich,  untrained  to 

method  by  which  it  was  possible,  while  main-  the  regular  drill  of  line  soldiers,  were  good 

taining  the  system  of  lines,  to  bring  a  superior  shots  and  well  acquainted  with  the  rifle.    The 

force  upon  any  one  part  of  the  enemy^s  line  of  nature  of  the  ground  favored  them ;  instead  of 

battle.    Every  thing,  then,  depended  upon  the  attempting  manoeuvres  of  which  at  first  they 

formation  of  the  attacking  wing ;  and  as  far  as  were  incapable,  thej  unconsciously  fell  into  skir- 

the  rigidity  of  the  order  of  battle  admitted  of  mishing.    Thus,  the  engagement  of  Islington 

iL  Frederic  always  strengthened  it     He  very  and  Concord  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 

often  placed  in  front  of  the  first  line  of  infantry  infantry.    VIl.  The  Ikfaxtrt  of  tiie  Fkexch 

of  the  attacking  wing  an  advanced  line  formed  Revolution  and  op  toe  llh-ii  CExrrRT.    When 

of  his  grenadiers  or  ^lite  troops,  so  as  to  insure  the  European  coalition  invaded  revolutionary 

success  as  much  as  possible  at  the  first  onset  France,  the  French  were  in  a  similar  posi- 

The  second  means  which  Frederic  took  to  im-  tion  to  that  (tf  the  Americans  a  short  time 
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beftneyezoepitbat  they  had  not  the  same  adyao-  order  of  bafctle  there  was  the  oaTalrv  and  the 
tages  oi  groaod.  In  order  to  fight  the  nnmerooa  remrre.  The  line  of  battle  was  no  longer  ne- 
annies,  myading  or  threatening  to  invade  the  oeeaarUj  a  straight  and  nnintermpted  one ;  it 
oonntrj,  npon  the  old  line  principle,  they  wonld  mi^t  be  bent  in  all  directions,  as  the  groond 
hare  reqnh^  well  drilled  men,  and  theee  were  reqidred,  for  now  there  was  no  longer  a  seleo- 
scarce,  while  nndriOed  rolnnteers  were  plentifbL  tion  of  naked  levd  plains  for  battle  fields ;  on 
As  fiu:  as  time  allowed,  they  were  exercised  in  the  contrary,  the  French  preferred  broken 
the  dementary  evolations  of  linear  tactics;  but  groond,  and  their  skirmishers,  forming  a  chidn 
as  soon  as  they  got  nnder  fire,  the  battalicma  in  front  of  the  whole  line  of  battle,  threw 
deployed  in  line  dissolved  themselves,  nncon-  themselves  into  every  village,  fiirm  yard,  or 
sdoouy,  into  thick  swarms  of  skirmiBhers^  seek*  como  that  they  conld  get  hold  of  If  the  ba^ 
ing  protection  against  fira  from  all  accidents  of  tafions  of  the  first  line  deployed,  thev  generally 
ground,  while  we  second  line  formed  a  kind  all  tamed  now  soon  skirmiEhers ;  those  of  the 
of  reserve  which  often  enough  was  involved  in  second  line  always  remidned  in  colomn,  and 
the  fight  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  engage-  goierally  charged  in  this  formation  against  the 
ment  The  French  armies,  moreover,  were  thin  lines  of  the  enemy  with  (nreat  snccesa. 
very  differently  organized  from  those  opposed  Thos,  the  tactical  formation  of  a  FrcDch  army 
to  uiem.  They  were  formed,  not  into  an  nn-  for  battle  gradually  came  to  consist  of  two  lmeS| 
bendiiur  monotonous  line  of  battalions,  but  into  each  formed  of  battalions  in  close  colomn, 
army  mvisioDS,  each  of  which  was  composed  <^  placed  en  MtquieVy  with  skirmishers  before 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  The  great  fMst  the  front,  and  a  comi>act  reserve  in  Uie  rear, 
was  all  at  once  rediscovered  that  it  matters  not  It  was  at  this  stage  of  development  that  Napo- 
wbether  a  battalion  fights  in  its  *^  correct"  place  leon  foond  the  tactics  of  the  fVeoch  revolution* 
in  the  order  of  battle,  so  that  it  advances  into  As  soon  as  his  accession  to  political  power 
line  when  ordered,  and  fights  well.  The  French  allowed  him  to  do  so,  he  began  to  develop  the 
government  being  poor,  tents  and  the  immense  system  still  farther.  He  concentrated  his  army 
baggage  of  the  18th  century  were  done  away  in  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  and  there  gave  them 
with ;  bivouacking  was  invented,  and  the  com-  a  regular  course  of  drill.  He  especially  prao- 
forts  of  the  officers,  which  in  other  armies  Used  them  in  the  formation  of  compact  re- 
formed a  large  portion  of  the  impediments,  serve  masses  on  a  small  space  of  ground,  tad 
were  reduced  to  what  they  could  carry  on  their  in  the  quick  deployment  of  these  masses  for 
backs.  The  army,  instead  of  being  fed  fkx>m  entering  into  line.  He  formed  2  or  8  divisiona 
magazines,  had  to  depend  upon  requisitions  on  into  one  army  corps  so  as  to  simplify  the  oom- 
the  country  passed  through.  Thus  the  French  mand.  He  invented  and  brought  to  its  highest 
attained  a  mobility  and  a  facility  of  forming  perfection  the  new  marching  order,  which  eon- 
order  of  battle  quite  unknown  to  their  enemies,  sists  in  spreading  the  troops  over  so  great  an 
If  beaten,  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit  extent  of  ground  that  they  can  subsist  on  the 
in  a  few  hours ;  if  advancing,  they  could  appear  stores  it  contains,  still  keeping  so  well  together 
on  unexpected  points,  on  the  fianks  of  the  ene-  that  they  can  be  unit^  on  any  given  point  before 
my,  before  he  got  notice.  This  mobility,  and  the  part  which  is  attacked  can  be  crushed  by 
the  jealousy  among  themselves  of  the  chie&  of  the  enemy.  From  the  campaign  of  1809,  Na- 
the  coalition,  gave  them  breathing  time  to  drill  poleon  beffan  to  invent  new  tactical  formations, 
their  volnnteeSrs,  and  to  elaborate  the  new  tao-  such  as  deep  columns  of  entire  brigades  and 
tical  system  which  was  rising  amcmg  thenu  divisions,  which  however  signally  failed  and 
From  the  year  1795  we  find  this  new  system  were  never  again  revived.  After  1818  this 
taking  the  definite  form  of  a  combination  of  new  French  system  became  the  common  prop- 
skirmishers  and  dose  columns.  The  formation  erty  of  all  nations  on  the  continent  of  Earope. 
in  line  was  subsequently  added,  though  not  for  The  old  line  system,  and  the  system  of  recruit- 
a  whole  army  as  hitherto,  but  for  single  bat*  ing  mercenaries,  had  both  been  abandoned, 
talions  only,  which  deployed  in  line  whenever  Everywhere  the  liability  of  eveir  citizen  to 
an  opportunity  appeared  to  require  it  It  is  military  service  was  acknowledged,  and  eveij- 
evident  that  this  latter  manoeuvre,  requiring  where  the  new  tactics  were  introduced.  In 
more  steadiness  of  drill,  was  the  last  to  be  re*  Prussia  and  Switzerland  every  one  had  actually 
sumed  by  the  irregular  bands  of  the  French  to  serve ;  in  the  other  states  a  conscription  was 
revolution.  Three  battalions  formed  a  demi-  introduced,  the  young  men  drawing  lots  to  de- 
brigade^  6  a  brigade ;  2  or  8  brigades  of  infiustry  termine  who  should  serve ;  everywhere  reserve 
a  divbion,  to  which  were  added  2  batteries  of  ivstems  were  introduced,  by  dismissing  a  por- 
artillery  and  some  cavalry;  several  sach  divi-  tion  of  the  men,  when  drilled,  to  their  homei^ 
slons  formed  an  army.  Whenever  a  division  so  as  to  have  a  large  number  of  drilled  men  at 
met  the  enemy,  the  skirmishers  of  its  advanced  disposal  in  case  of  war,  with  little  expense  in 
guard  established  themselves  in  a  defennve  peace. — Since  that  time  several  changes  have 
position,  the  advanced  guard  forming  their  re-  occurred  in  the  armament  and  organizationi 
serve  until  the  divinon  came  up.  The  brigades  of  infimtry,  produced  partly  by  the  progress  of 
then  formed  upon  two  lines  and  a  reserve,  bat  the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  partly  by  the 
every  battalion  in  colomn,  and  with  no  stated  collision  of  French  infantry  with  the  An^  of 
interrals;  for  the  pnotooCloii  of  ranti  in  the  Algeria.    The  GemianB,  always  fond  of  tha 
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xlile,  had  increased  their  battalions  of  HAt  rush  at  the  enem j,  giring  a  voDey  at  40  or  00 

riflemen;  the  French,  driven  by  the  neoesntj  jarda.   These roles^fot proved  theoretioaUNrlijr 

ti  having  in  Algeria  an  arm  of  greater  range,  at  the  Pmssian  Maior  Trotha,  have  been  praooeal- 

kst  in  1840  formed  a  battalion  of  riflemen  arm-  It  tried  bj  the  French  in  their  late  war  agatnat 

ed  with  an  improved  rifle  of  great  precision  and  the  Anstrians^  and  with  sacceas.    They  will, 

nnge.    These  men,  drilled  to  perrorm  all  their  therefore,  form  part  and  parcel  of  modem  in- 

evomtions  and  even  long  marches  in  a  kind  of  ikntrj  tactics,  espedallj  if  thev  prove  to  be  of 

trot  (poi  gumn4utique\  soon  proved  themselves  equally  good  effect  when  tried  against  sneh  a 

of  sQoh  efficiency  that  new  battalions  were  rapidly  loading  arm  as  the  Pmssian  needle  gnu. 

formed.    In  this  manner  a  new  light  infantry  The  arming  of  all  infantry  with  one  and  the 

was  created,  not  from  sporting  shots  and  game-  same  rifle  gnn  will  tend  to  do  away  with  the 

Iraepers,  but  from  the  strongest  and  most  agile  ^stinctions.  still  existing,  of  light  and  line  in- 

men ;  precision  of  fire  and  long  range  were  fontry,  by  rorming  an  infantry  capable  of  aoy 

combined  with  agility  and  endurance,  and  a  service.    In  this  will  evidently  consist  the  next 

force  was  formed  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  improvement  of  this  amu 

certainly  snnerior  to  any  other  infantry  in  exist-  INFINITESIMAL,  in  mathematics,  a  tenn 

ence.    At  the  same  time,  the  p<u  gymruutiqus  applied  to  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  taken  foto 

was  introduced  into  the  infantiy  of  the  line,  and  account.    In  ordinary  commercial  transactions 

what  even  Napoleon  would  have  considered  the  the  mill  is  infinitesimal,  cents  alone  being  taken 

height  of  foUy,  running,  is  now  practised  in  into  account    Thus  the  sixe  of  the  infinitesimal 

every  army  as  an  essential  part  of  infantrv  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prc^ilem. 

drOL    The  success  of  the  new  nfle  of  the  French  A  quantity  infimtesimal  with  reelect  to  anoUier 

riflemen  (Delvigne-Pontcbara)  soon  produced  infinitesimal  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  8d  order, 

new  imOTovements.    The  conical  bullet  was  in-  kc    Thus  in  treating  of  the  mass  of  the  eaiih, 

lioducea  for  rifled  arms.    New  means  were  in-  mountains  mi^ht  be  considered  infinitesimal,  and 

vented  by  Mini6.  Lorenz,  and  Wilkinson,  to  hills  infinitesmial  of  the  2d  order,  pebbles  fai- 

make  the  bullet  glide  down  easily  into  the  bore,  finitesimal  of  the  8d  order,  and  partides  of  dust 

and  still  to  expand  it,  when  once  down,  so  as  infinitesimal  of  the  4th  order.    In  geometrical 

to  fill  up  the  grooves  with  its  lead,  and  thus  to  demonstrations  the  infinitesimal  must  be  aa- 

gve  it  the  lateral  rotation  and  force  on  which  sumed  as  smaller  than  any  conceivable  or  ex- 
le  effect  of  the  rifle  depends ;  on  the  other  pressible  quantity.  The  correlative  term  to  in- 
hand,  Dreysa  invented  the  needle  gun,  to  be  nnitesimalisinflnite.  The  inflnite  in  mathemat- 
loaded  at  the  breech,  and  not  requiring  a  sepa-  ics  is  therefore  not  invariably  beyond  the  power 
rate  priming.  AU  these  rifles  were  capable  of  of  measurement  absolutely  boundless,  but  cmly 
hitting  at  1,000  yards,  and  quite  as  easily  load-  beyond  the  need  of  measurement  Only  an  in- 
ed  as  a  common  smooth-bore  musket  Then  finite  of  an  infinitely  high  order  would  be  abeo- 
the  idea  arose  of  arming  the  whole  of  the  in-  lutely  boundless ;  the  last  t«rm  of  an  endless 
fontry  with  such  rifles.  England  was  the  first  series  in  which  each  term  is  infinitely  greater 
to  carry  out  this  idea ;  Prussia,  which  had  pre-  than  the  preceding. 

pared  for  this  step  long  before,  followed ;  then  INFLUENZA  (Ital.,  influence).  Epidemic 
Austria  and  the  smaller  German  states ;  at  last  Oatabrh,  or  Grippk,  an  epidemic  disease,  usu- 
Fhmce.  Russia,  and  the  Italian  and  Scandina-  ally  taking  the  character  of  catarrh,  attended 
▼ian  states,  are  still  behind.  This  new  armament  with  congn,  fever  of  a  nervous  type,  pains,  and 
has  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  warfare,  considerable  debility  and  depression.  6ome 
but  not  in  the  way  expected  by  tactical  theo-  authorities  fix  the  earliest  recorded  occurrence 
riats,  and  for  a  very  simple  mathematical  rea-  of  this  epidemic  in  the  year  1289,  others  as  far 
son.  It  can  be  easily  proved,  by  constructing  back  as  1174;  and  these  enumerate  61  recur- 
^b»  flight  of  these  bullets,  that  an  error  of  20  or  rences  of  it  from  that  date  to  l&4d,  inclusive. 
80  yards  in  the  estimation  of  the  distance  of  The  general  uniformity  of  its  character  leaves 
tiie  object  will  destroy  all  chance  of  hitting  litUe  doubt  that  it  has  appeared  at  irregular  in- 
beyond  800  or  860  yards.  Now,  while  on  the  tervals,  as  now,  from  a  very  early  age.  The 
iHracUce  ^ound  the  distances  are  known,  on  the  epidemic  of  1887  affected  ^^  of  the  population 
iNtttie  fleld  they  are  not,  and  they  change  every  through  all  Europe,  and  wa«i  very  fatal.  8o 
moment  Infantry  posted  in  a  defensive  po-  early  as  1667,  the  Spanish  physiciaus  recorded 
aition,  and  having  hod  time  to  pace  off  the  ais-  the  inutility,  and  often  positive  injury,  in  this 
tances  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  before  the  malady,  of  blood-letting  and  active  purgation, 
front,  will  thus  have  an  immense  advantaffe,  at  The  epidemic  of  1729^^80,  following  severe  and 
froml,000  to  300  yards,  over  an  attacking  force,  changeable  weather,  traversed  tiie  whole  of 
This  can  only  be  obviated  by  advancing  rapidly  Europe  from  early  summer  into  the  foUowing 
and  without  firing,  at  full  trot,  to  some  800  yards,  winter,  leaving  an  unusual  prevalence  of  chronic 
when  the  fire  of  tlie  two  parties  will  be  equally  bronchitis  and  consumption. — In  the  simple  or 
effective.  At  this  distance  firing  will  become  so  uncomplicated  form,  influenza  usually  begins 
murderous  between  two  well  posted  lines  of  skir-  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever  and 
mishcra,  and  so  many  bullets  will  hit  the  pickets  catarrh,  such  asa  feeling  of  lassitude,  prostration, 
and  reserves,  that  a  plucky  infantry  can  do  no  chilliness,  riffors,  headache,  sneezing,  and  ten- 
better  than  aelse  the  nrat  opportunity  to  make  a  demeai  of  ttie  eyea;  followed  by  ooinona  die- 
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diarge  of  thin  mnctis  from  the  nostrih,  soro  al  fever,  hj  the  gretter  servoiiB  disorder  and  de* 
throaty  hoaraenefis,  fever,  with  sleeplesaneaai  rangement  of  the  dOgestiye  organs;  by  the  diffi- 
oodgfa,  hnnied  reqpiratioii,  and  sometimes  diffi*  onl^  of  breathing,  dmroportionate  to  tiie  other 
eol^  of  breathing.  Nervoos  disorders  and  de-  pnhnonic  symptoms ;  Uie  pains  in  yarioos  parts ; 
biUty  are  very  prominent.  Among  the  former  the  oongh,  serere  at  tibe  oatset,  with  sleepless- 
are  pidns  in  the  head,  back,  or  limbs,  often  ness;  the  marked  debUity,  and  diqxMdtion  to 
severe,  in  the  forehead,  and  especially  over  the  perspire;  and  by  the  tBuot  of  prevalence  of  the 
eyes,  or  in  the  back  of  the  neck  or  cheeks  and  epidemic  The  antopsy  in  &tal  cases  shows  the 
of  a  rheomatic  character ;  sometimes  fi^ddiness,  trachea,  bronchial  tabes,  and  even  the  air  oeDs 
^Bordered  senses,  and  delirinm,  or  depression  more  or  less  filled  with  a  froUiy  mnco-pns^ 
of  spirits.  Other  symptoms  are,  a  wtdte  f\or  sometimes  bloody ;  the  maooos  surface  of  the 
npon  the  tongne;  nsoally  constipation;  often  affected  parts  ddlred  or  livid;  the  sabstanoe 
nansea  and  vcmiting;  sar&ce  more  moist  than  of  the  longs  darlL  and  more  dense;  the  organ 
in  ordinary  fevers ;  pnlse  qoick,  bnt  wealL  or  tearing  more  easuy  than  in  health ;  the  blood 
very  variable  at  different  nonrs  of  the  day;  in  the  heart  and  larae  vessels  dark ;  the  mncona 
coogh  often  severe  and  obstinate,  sometimes  coat  of  the  stomach  often  congested. — ^Invest!* 
mnning  into  the  convulsive  form,  though  the  satiion  has  long  been  baffled  in  the  attempt  to 
chestmayyidd  few  or  no  morbid  sounds,  either  find  the  cause  of  this  epidemic  Its  genenl 
upon  percussion  or  ausculation.  The  blood,  progress  is  almost  invariably  from  east  to  west^ 
when  drawn,  is  seldom  buffed,  and  when  it  is  sometimes  turning  northward  or  southward.  It 
80  the  clot  has  a  Jelly-like  appearance,  and  does  crosses  the  ocean  as  steadily  and  rq)idly  as  the 
notoontract^  thus  showing  the  absence  of  severe  land;  and  in  the  recurrence  in  1848,  in  New 
inflammation.  A  portion  of  the  cases  are  al«  Torl^  some  were  disposed  to  attribute  its  se- 
ways  very  light,  little  more  than  irritation  or  verity  to  the  influence  of  cold,  humid  weather, 
mild  catarrhl  The  fever  usually  declines  in  along  with  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Croton 
from  8  to  6  days,  attended  with  more  free  water,  until  it  was  found  that  ships'  crews  had 
sweating  or  discharge  from  the  lungs,  and  depo-  been  visited  by  it  in  various  parts  of  the  At- 
sit  of  sediment  by  the  urine;  less  acute  symp-  lantic  The  resemblance  in  its  course  to  that 
toms  last  ftt>m  6  to  15  days  longer.  If  compu*  of  Ariatic  cholera  is  strong,  and  it  has  directly 
cations  be  present,  the  course  and  duration  are  preceded  and  also  followed  that  disease.  It  has 
very  uncertain :  and  in  all  cases  the  cough  and  been  known  to  make  the  circuit  of  nearly  or 
debility  may  long  persist,  without  obvious  quite  the  entire  £^obc  Prevailing  usually  about 
cause.  The  attack  may  take  the  form  of  fever  6  weeks  in  any  locality,  until  it  exhausts  its 
with  cerebral  symptoms;  of  colic,  diarrhcea,  or  proper  material,  it  affects  about  equally  boUi 
dysenteiy,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  or  sexes,  all  ages  (though  most  frequently  between 
pericardium.  As  complications,  may  oe  named  those  of  16  and  60),  and  all  varieties  of  tempera- 
an  erTBipelatous  inflammation  of  the  throat;  ment  and  occupation ;  it  is  not  contagious  in  any 
disorders  of  the  stomach ;  bronchitis,  with  degree,  and  not  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  the  disin- 
marked  difficulty  of  breathing ;  pneumonia,  of  fectants  thus  fiur  used ;  it  attaclm  even  the  in* 
a  low  or  asthenic  character,  with  great  opprea-  ferior  animals,  and  sometimes  these  firat  of  alL 
sion  of  the  chest;  pulmonary  consumption,  ag-  It  has  more  fr^uently  foUowed  or  attended 
gravated  by,  but  seldom  &tal  in,  the  attack;  seasons  of  severe  cold,  or  damp  and  changeable 
quitting  of  blood;  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  disease  weather ;  but  it  has  appeared  in  mild  and  diy 
01  the  heart  or  pericardium;  the  comparative  fre-  summers,  and  sometimes  as  severely  as  in  the 
miencv  of  these  is  in  the  order  given.  Relapses,  winter  or  spriuff.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
from  imprudence,  are  not  uncommon.  The  se-  traced  to  prevalence  of  any  winds,  to  ordinary 
quels  of  the  disease  are  sometimes  more  serious  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  to  elecbdcity. 
tnan  the  primary  attack ;  often  the  most  dan-  Tet  the  cause  is  unquestionably  a  peculiar  irri* 
gerous  after  a  mild  attack,  or  the  reverse,  tant  of  some  kind  in  the  air.  This  fact  the 
Among  these  are  consumption,  prolMibly  in  Italian  physidans  recognized  in  1775,  when,  im« 
those  in  whom  tubercles  are  latent  at  the  time ;  puting  the  disease  to  atmospheric  infiuenoei 
obstinate  chronic  bronohitiB ;  asthma,  with  pro-  they  save  it  its  present  name.  Dr.  Graves  sng- 
fhse  expectoration,  especially  in  the  aged,  and  sested  some  ^*  telluric  influence ;"  Prout,  the 
difficult  of  relief;  disease  of  the  heart  or  pericar-  diffnnon  of  selenium  along  with  sulphur  in  the 
dium;  htemorrhsge,  due  to  phthisis  or  congestion  air,  thrown  out  of  volcanoes;  and  more  recently 
of  the  lungs ;  dropsies,  especially  of  the  cavity  of  the  cause  has  been  imagined  to  be  the  spread  of 
the  chest;  obstinate  ayspepsia ;  rheumatism,  or  minute  animalcules  or  microscopic  fungi,  which 
neuralgia.  Unless  when  complicated  with  other  are  supposed  to  excite  the  mucous  irritation  ob* 
and  serious  diseases,  or  occurring  in  those  de-  served.  None  of  these  views  have  been  estab- 
bilitated  by  age  or  excesses,  or  hi  infimoy,  in-  lished ;  but  all  the  facts  touching  the  disease 
fiuenza  is  seldom  directly  fatal ;  thou^  it  mav  lend  probability  to  the  more  recent  suggestion, 
become  so  throngli  injudicious  management  m  that  the  peculiar  irritant  is  ozone,  this  modifiea 
some  of  the  maladies  left  in  its  train.  The  di*  or  active  oxygen  being  a  very  variable  ingre- 
rect  mortality  is  ordinarily  about  2  per  cent,  dient  in  the  atmosphere,  and  supposed  by  its 
sometimes  higher. — The  disease  is  distingniBhea  excess  to  originate  influenza,  while  its  absence  ia 
from  aoatebronohitia,  andfromoommon eatanli-  attodnded  bf  Afliatio  oholera.    It  ia  oertain  that 
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an  debilitating  exoeases,  fitigne,  ookl,  fto^  may  lo^i^iM  of  O.D.  against  £.¥."  BntBoanobiiaeof 
during  the  epidemic  act  as  immediate  procuring  an  information  was  known  to  the  common  law, 
oanses  of  the  attack ;  and  Uiat  at  sach  period  the  aa  it  aprings  altogether  from  statute  proviiioii ; 
Tital  forces  shodd  be  careftdlj  bnscMmded. —  first,  from  the  statnte  9  Anne,  ch.  20,  and  after- 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  may  osnally  be  ward  by  various  state  statutes  in  this  oountryi 
simple,  being  essentiiUly  Uiat  of  catarrh  or  mild  and  by  adiudication  founded  upon  the  statata 
broncmitiB,  with,  however,  more  support,  and  of  Anne,  m  states  in  which  there  is  no  statute 
littie  if  any  depletion.  Bleeding  is  very  rarely  provision  respecting  it  The  general  purpoaa 
beneficial,  and  if  resorted  to  shoidd  be  slight  and  of  informations  is  to  inquire  into  alleged  usor- 
oarefhlly  watched.  At  the  outset,  diaphoretics  pations  of^  or  intrusion  mto,  or  uida^vmL  daim 
ahould  be  given  to  restore  action  of  the  skin,  or  exercise  of  oflScial  or  corporate  powers  or 
and  mild  cholagogues  and  laxatives  to  remove  franchises.  Thus,  they  are  often  brought  against 
disordered  secretions.  The  moderately  stimu-  banks,  alle^ng  that  they  unlawfully  exercise 
lant  diaphoretics,  as  the  camphor  mixture,  or  banking  privileges,  when  the  real  question  ii^ 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  are  best  If  the  not  whether  they  possess  these  powers  or  priv- 
attack  be  more  severe,  a  ftill  dose  of  calomel  or  ileges,  because  they  have  been  expresaly  con- 
of  blue  pill,  with  James's  powder,  may  be  given  ferred  by  the  legislature,  but  wnether  they 
at  bedtime,  followed  in  the  morning  by  oil  or  have  not  forfeited  tiieir  charters  by  misconduct 
senna.  The  diaphoretics  may  then  be  admin-  So  an  information  may  issue  against  a  medical 
istered,  with  ipecacuanha  or  a  few  drops  of  school,  to  try  its  right  of  granting  the  desree 
entimonial  wine  added,  so  long  as  the  fever  is  of  doctor  of  medicine  with  a  corresponmng 
high,  once  in  8  or  4  hours.  A  warm  bath  at  diploma;  or  against  the  mayor  of  a  city,  to 
bedtime  is  very  useful ;  and  whenever  heat  is  determine  whether  he  has  the  right  to  aomit 
high,  the  surface  may  with  advantage  be  spong-  freemen.  The  most  important  question  is,  bow 
ed  with  tepid  water,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  far  informations  will  bo  granted  to  trv  questions 
a  chill ;  ventilation  should  be  thorouffh.  Should  which  may  be  considered  as  of  private  right 
the  cough  be  severe,  the  antimonialwine  may  rather  thim  public  right.  The  court  of  ldi^*e 
be  increased,  with  demulcents ;  or  an  emetic  bench  refusea  to  grant  one  against  Sir  "WiUiam 
of  eupatorium  should  be  given,  mustard  or  Lowther,  to  try  tiie  question  whether  he  had 
fbmentations  being  applied  to  the  chest  when  the  right  to  set  up  a  warren,  becaose  it  was  of 
the  pulmonic  symptoms  are  severe.  Other  com-  a  private  nature ;  and  this  principle  has  becoi 
^cations  will  require  appropriate  treatment  i^pplied  with  some  severity  in  England.  Here, 
Blisters  to  the  throat  have  oeen  found  injurious,  however,  informations  are  used  very  ft-eely,  to 
After  the  decline  of  the  fever,  the  supporting  determine  questions  relating  exclusively  to  pri- 
diaphoretics  only  should  be  given,  with  spong-  vate  corporatioDs,  as  banks,  insurance  com- 
ing, and  care  of  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  panies,  &c.  Bat  the  following  distinction  is 
and  perhaps  the  cough ;  and  restorative  tonics  usually  taken.  An  attorney-general  may  file 
ahoold  be  commenced  as  early  as  the  symptoms  what  information  he  will,  ex  officio^  without 
will  allow.  The  infusion  of  eupatorium,  which  first  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  court ;  but  if 
taken  warm  is  a  good  diaphoretic  in  the  at-  the  information  is  from  the  relation  of  a  private 
tack,  serves,  when  taken  cold,  as  a  useful  resto-  party,  to  try  a  private  right,  it  will  not  be  re- 
rative  in  recovery.  In  this  stage  the  diet  may  ceived  by  the  court,  nor  will  process  issue 
be  more  supporting ;  but  care  is  necessary.  thereon,  until  the  leave  of  the  court  has  been 
INFORMATION,  in  law,  a  written  charge  obtained  to  file  the  same.  In  general  the  court 
or  accusation  made  against  an  alleged  offender,  will  not  grant  this  leave  where  an  adequate 
stating  some  violation  of  law,  before  a  court  of  remedy  at  law  is  open  to  the  relator;  as  where 
competent  jurisdiction  to  try  the  same.  This  one  sought  an  information  against  a  turnpike 
process  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  writ  corporation  for  going  unlawfully  through  his 
of  quo  warranto^  and  it  is  common  to  speak  of  land.  The  court  will  sometimes  hear  and  de- 
it  as  an  **  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  dde  the  whole  case  on  motion  and  argument: 
warranto?'*  It  is  in  substance,  and  to  some  bat  if  there  be  any  question  of  fact,  tiiey  will 
extent  in  form,  an  indictment  of  the  party ;  usually  send  the  case  to  a  jury.  In  general, 
but  an  indictment  can  be  found  only  by  a  they  will  refuse  an  information,  or  determine 
grand  jary,  whereas  an  information  is  filed  by  otherwise  against  the  relator,  where  there  haa 
an  attorney  of  the  state  or  United  States,  or  been  long  and  negligent  delay,  or  persona 
other  competent  law  officer,  at  his  own  dis-  from  whom  title  is  derived  are  dead,  or  per- 
cretion.  Informations  are  sometimes  filed  for  sons  having  adverfo  title  or  interest  have  long 
public  purposes ;  but  more  often,  in  the  United  acquiesced  in  the  allege<l  usurpation. 
States,  by  some  private  prosecutor,  who  uses  INFUSORIA,  tiie  name  formerly  given  to 
the  name  of  the  attorney-general  to  ascertain  numberless  kinds  of  microscopic  aniinalculet, 
his  rights,  or  obtain  redress  for  some  wron^.  the  most  minute  of  created  beingH,  so  called 
Although  criminal  in  form,  they  are  in  their  from  their  being  especially  abundant  in  water 
nature  civil  proceedings.  When  moved  by  a  infused  with  vegetable  matter.  From  their  ex- 
private  person  for  his  own  purposes,  he  \b  hibiting  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  they 
ealled  **a  relator,''  and  the  case  is  entitied:  were  grouped  together  under  the  division  proi^ 
^Information  of  A.  B.,  attorney-general,  as  f«*  woa;  bnt  snob  a  division,  supposed  to  differ  from 
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all  other  animals  in  prodnoing  no  eg^  does  not  the  spring  of  1769,  and  afterward  rerisited  Hoi- 

ttdst  in  nature.    Many  are  ascertained  to  be  land  and  Gtormanr.    In  1776  he  retnmed  to 

looomotiTe  algao  or  sea  weeds ;  others  are  aoepha-  England.    Most  of  his  essays  were  published  in 

loos  moUusks,  embryonio  worms,  or  crustaoea.  the  *' Philosophical  Transactions.^' 
(See  AviMALoxTLBs.)  INGERSOLL,  Jabxd,  an  American  lawyer, 

XNGELHEDC,  ]Miei>]|b  and  Obib,  two  vO-  bom  in  Oonneotiout  in  1749.  died  in  Philadel- 

lages  on  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Mentz,  phia,  Oct  21, 1822.    His  fiither,  who  had  been 

Monging  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darm-  in  1761-2  appointed  stampmaster-general  for 

stadt,  noted  for  their  historical  associations,  New  England  under  the  obnoxious  stamp  act^ 

espedally  Nieder  Ingelheim,  on  account  of  a  was  forced  by  the  indignant  populace  to  resisn 

naiaoe  built  there  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  which  his  office,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  acL- 

he  and  some  of  his  successors  held  diets,  but  the  miralty  judge  for  Pennsylvania,  removing  to 

last  ruins  of  which  crumbled  in  1881.    The  old  Philadelphia.    The  son,  having  been  graduated 

church  at  Ober  Ingelheim  also  conttuns  many  at  Tale  college  in  1766,  went  to  London,  was 

tombs  and  memorials  attributed  to  the  times  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  passed  5 

g(  Charlemagne.    The  red  wines  of  Ingelheim  Tears  in  the  study  of  law.    The  American  revo- 

enjoy  a  high  reputation.  lution  breaking  out  while  he  was  still  in  Lon- 

INGEI^ILNM,  Bkbnhabd  Ssvxrin,  a  Danish  don,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  al« 
poet  and  novelist,  born  in  Torkildstrup,  in  the  though  the  son  of  a  loyalist.  He  went  from 
isle  of  Falster,  May  28, 1789.  He  is  the  son  of  London  to  ParisL  where  he  remained  for  18 
a  Protestant  dergyman,  and  was  educated  with  months,  making  tne  aoauaintance  of  Dr.  Frank- 
the  greatest  care.  He  studied  at  the  university  lin.  Returning  home,  he  took  up  his  reddenoo 
of  Copenhagen,  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
1811,  and  gained  an  academic  prize  for  a  disser-  of  his  life^  and  where  he  won  almost  immedi- 
tation  on  -poetrj  and  eloquence  in  1812.  He  atdy  a  prominent  position  as  a  lawyer.  In  1787 
had  produced  two  other  coUeotions  of  poem&  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of 
a  romantic  epopee  entitled  the  *^  Black Knidhts,'^  Pennsylvania  in  the  convention  which  framed 
and  several  aramas,  as  ^*  Masaniello"  and  ^^  JBlan-  the  XT.  S.  constitution.  Twice  attorney-general 
ca,^'  when  in  1818  and  1819  he  travelled  in  of  the  state,  he  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  for 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  appointment  of  chief 
became  intimatelv  associated  with  Tieck.  On  Judge  of  the  federal  court  was  teil&ered  to  him 
his  return  he  published  two  new  volumes  of  and  declined.  He  was  in  1812  the  federal  can- 
brief  poems,  entitled  Bemlyren  Q^  Songs  of  didate  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Travel,"  1820).  Applying  himself  to  the  old  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president 
national  traditions,  he  produced  numerous  his-  Judge  of  the  district  court  of  Philadelpnia  oo. — 
torical  romances  m  imitation  of  those  of  Sur  Chablis  Jabxd,  an  American  statesman,  law- 
Walter  Scott,  as  Waldemar  8eUr  (^*  Waldemar  yer,  and  author,  son  of  tiie  preceding,  born  in 
the  Victorious,"  1826},  JSrih  Ifenvsd't  Bam-  Philadelphia,  Oct.  8, 1782.  After  finishing  his 
dom  C^  Childhood  of  Erik  MenvedJ*  1828),  and  collegiate  course  he  studied  law,  and  was  ad* 
Eong  Erik  og  de  FredldH  ("  King  £rik  and  the  milted  to  nractise  before  he  became  of  age.  He 
Outlaws,"  1888),  which  have  been  translated  into  now  travelled  in  Europe,  becMune  attached  to 
English ;  and  ];>oems  on  historical  subjects,  as  the  American  embassy  to  France,  and  subse- 
WMemar  den  Store  og  ham  Mcmd  (^  Waide-  quentlv  made  a  tour  through  a  considerablepor- 
mar  the  Great  and  lus  Men,"  1824),  i)ronning  non  of  the  continent  with  the  Hon.  Rufhs  King, 
Margctreta  ("  Queen  Margaret,"  1836),  and  the  minister.  Returning  homejie  was  in  1806 
Eolger  Daneke  (1887)#  Since  1822  Ingemann  appointed  by  Gov.  McEean  of  Pennsylvania  to 
has  been  professor  of  sdsthetics  and  Danish  an  unimportant  office.  In  1811  he  was  as  a 
literature  in  the  academy  of  SorOe  near  Copen-  democrat  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  state 
hagen.  He  excels  especiaUy  as  a  lyrical  poet.  legisUture.  In  1812,  however,  he  was  elected 
His  complete  works  nave  been  publi^ed  at  to  congress,  first  taking  his  seat  in  May,  1818. 
Copenhagen  (89  vols.,  1847-66).  He  was  again  a  candidate  in  1814,  and  was  de- 

INGENHOUSZ,  JoHAinncs,  a  Dutch  physi-  feated.  &  1816  he  was  appointed  by  President 
cian  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Breda  in  1780,  med  Mad^n  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Penn^lva- 
at  Bowood,  England,  Sept.  7,  1799.  He  was  nia,  an  office  which  he  held  until  he  was  re- 
educated in  his  native  countiy,  and  practised  moved  in  1829  by  G^n.  Jackson.  The  reasons 
there  some  time  as  a  physician.  In  1767  he  for  Gen.  Jackson's  action  in  this  matter  being 
went  to  London  to  make  himself  acquidnted  satisfftctorily  explained,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  an 
with  the  new  mode  of  inoculation.  Having  lurdent  supporter  of  the  administration  of  that 
been  recommended  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  president.  Shortiv  after  his  removal,  Mr.  In- 
by  Sir  John  Pringle,  president  of  the  roval  so-  gersoll  was  elected  to  the  legieJature  of  Penn- 
ciety,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  the  following  sylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the  canal  and 
year  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  imperii  internal  improvement  convention  which  assem- 
family.  For  his  services  on  that  occasion  he  bled  at  Harrisburg  in  1826,  and  of  the  reform 
was  rewarded  with  the  titles  of  aulic  councillor  convention  which  sat  in  Harrisburg  in  1887  and 
and  imperial  physician,  and  a  pension  for  life  of  in  Philadelphia  in  1838.  He  was  successively 
£600.    From  Vienna  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  reelected  to  congress  in  1840,  '42,  and  '44^  as 
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the  r^xreeentatiTe  of  one  of  the  distriets  of  ed  by  the  recitation  of  extempore  Latin  Poetnr. 

whidi  the  conoty  of  Philadelphia  was  then  The  mtiltitade  at  once  saluted  him  with  toe  tiUe 

eompoeed.    In  1847  he  was  nommated  birPrea-  of  Fedra,  which  name  he  ever  after  retained, 

ident  Polk  as  XT.  S.  minister  to  France,  bnt  his  Alexander  YL  made  him  a  canon  of  St.  Peter'ai 

nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  he  afterward  became  professor  of  rhetoric. 

Bince  then  he  has  resided  in  Philadelphia,  tak-  In  1495  he  accompanied  the  papal  nnndo  to  the 

ing  no  prominent  part  in  public  amurs.    He  court  of  the  emperor  "Maxlmihan,  who  created 

has  been  a  yoluminous  writer;  his  principal  him  count  palatme  and  poet  laureate.    Juliua 

works  are :  "  Ohiomara,"  a  poem  (1800^ ;  **  £dwy  IL  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and 

and  Elgiva,^'  a  tragedy  (1801) ;  *^  Inchiquin  the  pontincal  secretary.    His  most  important  worka 

Jesuit's  Letters"   (1810);  ^'Historical  Sketch  are,  a ''Defence  of  Cicero,''  " Compendium  of 

ef  the  Second  War  between  the  United  States  BomanHistory,'^and ''Commentary  on  Horace,^ 

of  America  and  Great  Britain"  (4  yoIs.  8vo.,  INGLIS^  Hxnbt  Dayib,  a  Scottiieli  traTeDer 

1845-'62).    It  is  understood  that  he  has  now  and  author,  better  known  by  hb  nom  dsplmme 

(1860)  ready  for  the  press  a  work  of  considerable  of  H.  Derwent  Conway,  bom  in  Edinbiu)^  in 

aize  and  importance,  entitled  "A  History  of  the  1796,  died  in  London,  March  20, 1885.    He  waa 

Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  States." —  educated  for  commercial  pursuits,  bnt  abandoned 

Joseph  Bbxd,  LL.D.,  D.C  Jl  Oxon.,  an  Amer-  them  for  literature  and  travel.    His  first  work, 

ieEm  statesman  and  lawyer,  brother  of  the  pre-  *^  Tales  of  Ardennes,"  was  received  with  great 

ceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1786,  Osivor,  and  followed  by  "  Solitary  Walks  thxvo|^ 

was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804,  Many  Lands,"  which  was  equally  sucoeaiftiL 

and  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  His  "Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden,"  and 

and  subse^uentiy  entered  upon  its  practice  in  **  Tour  through  Switzerland,  France,  and  the 

Philadelphia.    In  1809  he  published  a  trans-  Pjrr^n^es,"  appeared  soon  afterwanl  in  Con- 

lation  from  the  Latin  of  Koccus's  tracts  De  stable's  "  Miscellany."    Meanwhile  he  edited  a 

NdoUnu  etNaulo  and  De  Assecuratume,    He  newspaper  at  Chesterfield,  which  he  rellnquidied 

was  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  his  pro-  for  firesn  wanderings  on  the  continent  and  on 

fBssion,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice.    In  his  retum  publish^  "Spain  in  18S0"  (2  vols. 

1886,  '6,  and  '7  he  occupied  a  seat  in  congress  as  8vo.,  1881),  a  work  of  considerable  value.  After 

the  representative  of  Philadelphia,  but  declined  a  short  trial  of  JoumaUsm  in  the  island  of  Jer- 

a  re^ectionf   In  1841,  however,  he  again  ao-  sey,  he  visited  Ireland,  recording  his  experiences 

oepted  a  nomination  as  a  whig,  was  reelected,  in  "A  Joumey  throughout  Ireland  in  1834"  (2 

and  during  the  prolonged  discussions  in  congress  toIs.  8vo.,  1884).    Mr.  Inglis's  other  works  are : 

of  the  tfuiff  question  and  other  measures  he  '^The  New  Gil  Bias,  or  Pedro  of  Pefiaflor;" 

took  an  active  part,  advocating  the  doctrine  of  "The  Tyrol,  with  a  Glance  at  Bavaria"  (8vo., 

protection.    Mr.  IngersoU  continued  to  repre-  1884) ;  "  The  Channel  Islands,  Jersey,  Guera- 

aent  the  same  constituency  until  March,  1849.  sey,  Alderaey,  &o."  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1885);  and 

By  President  flllmore  ho  was  appointed  minis-  "  Rambles  in  the  Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote," 

ter  to  the  court  of  St.  James.    Returning  home  originally   published   serially   in   tiie    '^  New 

after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  term  of  Monthly  Magazine." 

office,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  now  resides  INGLIS,  Sib  John  Eardlet  Wilmot,  a  Brit- 

in  Philadelphia.  ish  soldier,  bom  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1816.    He 

INGHAM,  a  S.  co.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  Inglis,  bi^op  of  Nova 

Michigan,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Grand  Scotia.    Entering  the  army  in  1888,  he  served 

river  and  by  several  smaller  streams ;  area,  660  with  the  82d  foot  in  Canada  during  the  rebel- 

aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,681.    It  has  a  nearly  lion  of  1837,  and  was  gubsequentiy  ordered  to 

level  surface,  timbered  with  sugar  maple,  beech,  India,  where  he  took  part  in  the  Pui\)aub  cam- 

^^,  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1860  paign  of  1848-'9.    He  led  one  of  the  columns 

were  94,721  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  88,577  of  of  attack  at  the  storming  of  Mooltan,  and  was 

wheat,  62,766  of  oats,  28,447  lbs.  of  wool,  and  present  at  the  battle  of  Gujerat,  Feb.  21,  1849. 

8,837  tons  of  hay.    There  were  2  churches,  2  ror  his  gallantry  in  the  latter  engaffement  he 

newspaper  offices,  and  2,986  pupils  attending  received  the  brevet  of  lientenant-coToneL    He 

Jrablio  schools.  Coal  and  iron  ore  have  been  was  with  his  regiment  at  Lucknow  when  that 
bund  in  the  county.  Capital,  Mason.  city  was  besieged  by  the  mutineers  in  1857,  and 
INGHIRAMI,  Toiof  Aso,  sumamed  Fkdba,  an  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  succeeded 
Italian  scholar,  bom  in  Volterra,  Tuscany,  in  to  the  command  of  the  garrison.  The  heroic 
1470,  died  in  Rome,  Sept  6,  1516.  Inhisinfan-  defence  of  Lucknow  made  Col.  Inglis's  name 
cy  his  family  were  obliged  to  flee  fW>m  the  ven-  familiar  in  all  parts  of  England  and  America, 
geance  of  political  opponents  to  Florence,  where  He  received  for  his  services  Uie  brevet  of  major- 
he  was  Protected  oy  Lorenzo  de^  Medid,  by  general  in  1857,  and  was  made  knight  com- 
whose  advice  he  went  to  Rome  when  18  years  mander  of  the  bath  in  1858. 
old.  Here,  having  undertaken  to  act  the  part  INGOLSTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  Upper 
of  Phssdra  in  Seneca's  '*  Hippolytna,*'  and  some  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
of  the  machinery  having  broken  down  during  confluence  of  the  Sch utter,  85  m.  S.  W.  from 
the  performance  of  the  play,  Inghirami  enter-  Ratisbon,  and  the  principal  place  between  that 
tainedtheandienoe  till  the  ii\}uryhad  been  repair-  city  and  Donanworth;  pop.  12,000.    Thede- 
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fences  of  the  town  were  demdliahed  by  the  joint  resolntionf  Aug.  4,  1864,  requested  the 
Freneh  after  a  8  months'  siege  in  1800,  but  president  to  present  ameoal  to  him  for  hisocm- 
were  restored  from  1827  to  18^  with  all  mod*  duct  on  this  occasion.  In  Harok  1856,  he  was 
em  improyements  of  fortification.  Its  Roman  appointed  chief  of  the  boreaa  of  ordnance  and 
Gathohc  nniversitj.  founded  in  1472,  and  long  hydrogn^phy  of  the  navy  department,  wMch 
fiunoQS,  was  transferred  in  1800  to  Landshni.  position  he  still  retains. 
The  first  Jesuit  college  established  in  Germany  INGRAHAM,  Joseph  H.,  an  American  an* 
was  founded  at  Ingolstadt  in  1555.  In  1632  the  ihor,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809.  After  a 
town  sustained  a  siege  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  brief  ez|>erience  of  mercantile  life  he  became  a 
IKGRAHAM,  Duncan  Nathahixl,  an  Amer-  teacher  in  Washington  college,  near  Natchez, 
lean  naval  officer,  bom  in  Cheo'leston,  S.  0.,  Dec.  Miss.,  and  in  1886  published  his  first  book,  *^  The 
6, 1802.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  Bouth-West,  by  a  Yankee.*'  Thenceforth  he 
in  Jan.  1812,  and  became  a  captain,  6ept  14,  embarked  in  an  active  literary  career,  prodno- 
1855.  While  in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  ing  in  rapid  succession  '^Lafitte ''  '^Burton,  or 
St  Louis  in  tiie  Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at  the  Sieges,''  ^'Captain  Xyd,"  ^'The  Dancing 
Smyma,  June  22, 1853,  and  upon  anchoring  was  Feathei^"  and  a  number  of  other  romances, 
informed  by  the  American  consul  that  l&rtin  some  or  which  attained  a  large  circulaticm. 
Koszta,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  but  entitled  to  Several  years  ago  he  was  ordained  a  minister 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  was  a  of  the  I^otestant  Episconal  church,  and  he  Is 
prisoner  on  board  the  Austrian  brig  of  war  now  rector  of  a  pariah  ana  of  St  Thomas's  Hall, 
Hussar,  then  lying  near  tiie  St  Louis.  Oapt  an  academy  for  boys,  in  Holly  Springs,  lifiss. 
Ingraham  immediately  went  on  board  the  Hue-  His  last  important  works  are  the  *'  IVince  of 
sar,  had  an  interview  with  Koszta,  and  leamed  the  House  of  David"  (12mo.,  Kew  York,  1855) 
that  he  had  resided  a  year  and  11  months  in  and  the  *' Pillar  of  Hre"  (12mo.,  1859). 
New  York,  where  he  took  the  usual  oath  of  INGRES,  JkakDominiqtjbAuoustb,  a  French 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  in  July,  1852,  historical  painter,  bom  in  Montauban,  Sept  15, 
and  was  in  possession  of  a  legalized  copy  of  a  1781.  He  was  intended  for  a  musician,  bnt 
declaration  which  he  then  miade  of  his  inten-  having  persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
tion  to  become  an  American  citizen ;  that  he  stnd^  painting,  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of 
had  come  to  Smyrna  from  New  York  on  busi-  David,  where  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
ness,  intending  soon  to  return ;  that  on  the  by  the  age  of  20  he  had  gained  in  two  sucoes- 
aftemoon  of  June  21,  while  seated  on  the  Ma-  sive  years  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  of  the  academy 
rina  of  Smyrna,  he  was  seized  by  a  party  of  of  fi[ne  arts.  In  1806  he  departed  for  Italy, 
armed  Greeks,  employed  by  the  Austrian  con-  where  he  passed  nearly  20  years,  abandoning, 
sul-general,  thmst  into  a  boat,  and  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  a  close  study  of  Raphau 
board  the  Hussar,  where  he  was  held  in  dose  and  the  old  masters,  the  dry,  classic  style  he  had 
confinement  Capt.  Ingraham  immediately  ad-  acquired  from  David.  His  works  are  numer- 
dressed  a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  Mr.  Brown,  ou&  and  comprise  generally  serious  historical 
the  chargS  d^afiaires  of  the  United  States  in  and  dasucal  subjects;  in  the  great  exhibition  of 
Constantinople,  who  oflicially  expressed  the  1855  at  Paris  an  entire  saloon  was  appropriaed 
opinion  that  the  surrender  of  koszta  should  be  to  them.  Many  are  in  the  Louvre,  on  the  ceil- 
demanded.  Capt  Ingraham  accordingly,  on  ing  of  one  of  the  apartments  of  which  is  painted 
July  2,  at  8  A.  M.,  demanded  of  the  Austrian  his  *' Apotheosis  of  Homer."  His  ^Stratonice." 
commander  the  release  of  Koszta  by  4  P.  M.,  painted  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  sold  in 
declaring  that  he  would  otherwise  tske  him  by  1858  for  40,000  firancs.  Among  his  latest  woiia 
force.  At  this  time  a  steamer  was  lying  near  is  the  "Apotheosis  of  Napoleon  L,"  painted  on 
the  Hussar  ready  to  carry  the  prisoner  to  Tri-  the  ceiling  of  the  hStel  ae  viUe  in  Paris.  He 
este.  At  11  o^dock  the  Austrian  consul-^en-  has  painted  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished 
eral  proposed,  though  under  a  protest,  to  dehver  personages,  from  Napoleon  I.  downwaH.  In- 
Koszta  mto  the  hands  of  the  French  consul,  to  gres  is  adjudged  to  hold  a  middle  place  between 
be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  the  classic  and  the  romantic  schools, 
consuls  of  the  United  States  and  Austria,  and  INGBIANS,  a  tribe  in  the  Russian  govern- 
not  to  be  delivered  without  their  joint  order,  ment  of  St.  Petersburg,  belonging  to  the  Kare- 
In  the  agreement  drawn  up,  the  ministers  of  the  lian  branch  of  the  Finns,  now  reduced  to  abont 
United  States  and  Austria,  and  the  consuls  of  18,000,  in  about  200  small  and  wretched  viDagea. 
the  two  powers,  were  to  give  their  assent  to  The  Ingrians  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but  begin  to 
the  delivery  of  Koszta.  As  this  propositi(m  assimilate  more  with  the  Russians ;  and  maoj 
gave  sufficient  assurance  of  the  personal  safe-  have  recently  forsaken  the  Protestant  religioi^ 
tv  of  Koszta,  Capt  Ingraham  accepted  it,  and  which  is  that  of  Uie  msjority,  for  the  Greek 
the  Hungarian  was  soon  set  at  liberty  and  church.  The  Ingrians  derive  their  name  fhnn 
returned  to  the  United  States.  This  afiair  the  river  Inger  or  Ischora.  Hie  strip  of  land 
was  elaborately  discussed  at  Washington,  be-  between  the  Neva,  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  the  gulf 
tween  M.  HOlsemann,  the  charge  d'anaires  of  of  Unland,  the  Narva,  and  the  govemments  of 
Austria,  and  Mr.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state.  Pleskov  and  Novgorod,  was  owed  Ingermann- 
The  conduct  of  Capt  Ingraham  was  fully  ap-  land  or  Ingria  by  the  Swedes,  who  obtained 
proved  by  the  govemment,  and  congress  by  poeseasion  of  it  at  the  begimiing  of  the  17th 
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tibntoij.    Reconqnered  by  Peter  the  Great,  at  cageovB  in  pooBeaBlonf  who  ai«  not  pnnlahable  at 

the  beginning  of  the  18tb,  it  has  formed  ^oe  uiw  for  committing  waste,  will  be  enjoined  in 

the  lat^r  part  of  that  century  the  greater  part  equity  from  doing  so ;  and  again,  mortgageon 

of  the  government  of  St  Petersburg.  in  possession,  though  in  some  sense  ownera  of 

INGULPHUS,  a  learned  English  monk,  bom  the  mortgaged  estate,  will  yet  be  restrained 

In  London  about  1080,  died  at  the  monastery  by  injunction  firom  so  reducing  its  value  aa  to 

of  Oroyland,  Dec.  17, 1109.    He  was  educated  impair  the  security  of  the  mortgagee.    The  ad- 

at  Oxford,  where  ho  applied  himself  particularly  ministration  and  marshalling  of  assets,  and  tho 

to  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero.    In  his  marshalling  of  securities,  tonish  other  illustrm- 

boyhood  he  had   attracted  the  attention  of  tionsof  the  interposition  of  courts  of  equity  by 

Editha,  queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  ii\]unction  to  control  the  proceedings  of  creditors 

afterward  became  his  patroness,  and  introduced  and  others  at  law,  and  upon  principles  almost 

him  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  during  that  purely  of  an  equitable  nature. — ^A  second  elaas 

potentate's  visit  to  the  English  monarch.    On  of  cases  includes  those  in  which  an  eaoitable 

returning  to  the  continent  Uie  fViture  conaueror  element  is  involved,  but  the  matter  of  whidi 

took  the  young  Saxon  in  his  train,  ana  ulti-  otherwise  is  cognizable  at  law.    If  in  such  oases 

mately  made  him  his  secretary.    In  1064  he  the  courts  of  law  have  already  taken  jurisdiiy 

resigned  office  at  the  court  of  Normandy,  and  tion,  a  court  of  equity  will  in  a  proper  case  re- 

socompanied  Sigfrid,  duke  of  Mentz,  on  a  pil-  strain  their  farther  procedure.     Thus,  whrni 

grimage  to  the  Holy  Land.    After  tins  pilgrim-  fraud,  accident,  or  mistake  has  given  one  party 

age  he  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fon-  to  the  suit  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  oppo- 

teneUe,  in  Normandy,  where  he  remained  till  nent,  an  equity  arises  in  favor  of  the  latter 

1076,  when  he  was  invited  to  England  by  Wil'  which  will  be  protected  by  ii^ unction.     For 

liam,  and  appointed  abbot  of  Croyland,  which  example,  the  defences  of  one  suitor  may  rest 

office  he  held  to  the  time  of  hiB  death.    The  wholly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  eoni- 

oelebrated  HUtoria  Monasterii  Orovlandmnii^  ty  wiU  forbid  the  trial  until  the  defendant  naa 

from  664  to  1089,  was  long  regarded  as  the  had  time  to  possess  himself  of  such  information; 

work  of  Ingulphus,  but  Sir  Francis  Pal^ve  has  or  where,  after  jud^ent  against  the  defendant 

demonstrated  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  at  law,  a  receipt  is  found,  showing  the  payment 

later  age.    A  translation  of  it  forms  one  of  the  of  the  venr  debt  upon  which  he  has  been  con- 

Tolumes  of  Bohn's  *^  Antiquarian  library.*'  demned,  if  there  be  no  remedy  in  such  a  case 

INJUNCTION,  a  prohibitory  writ    Courts  at  law^  equity  will  enjoin,  and  so  prevent,  the 

of  equity  grant  relief  by  injunction  in  those  execution  of  the  judgment    Equity  will  idso 

oases  in  which,  but  for  their  interpo^tion,  an  relieve  against  torts.    The  ground  of  interfer- 

equitablerightwould  be  infringed.  In  such  cases  ence  here  is,  that  between  the  complete  right 

courts  of  law  can  afford  no  remedy,  for  they  can-  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  largest  remedy  which  ho 

not  abjudicate  upon  an  equity,  and  are  powerless  can  receive  at  law  for  the  wrong  done  him, 

to  prevent  an  invasion  of  it.    Where  then  the  there  lies  an  equity  which  is  not  protected ;  this 

rights  of  a  party  are  wholly  equitable  in  their  may  rest  either  in  the  inadcqaacy  of  the  mo- 

nature,  he  can  find  no  redress  in  the  common  law  ney  compensation  which  the  plaintiff  recovers, 

tribunals ;  but  the  mere  existence  of  an  equitable  or  in  his  right  to  be  exempted  from  vexations 

element  in  a  suit  being  regarded  by  these  courts  litigation.  The  equity  jurisdiction  in  these  cases 

as  no  bar  to  their  procedure,  thev  take  jurisdic-  is  most  frequently  exercised  in  respect  to  waste, 

tion,  and,  in  deciding  upon  the  legal  merits  of  nuisances,  and  infringements  of  patent  rights  and 

the  case,  disregard  the  equity,  because  its  recog-  of  copyrights.    Tlie  remedies  at  law  in  all  these 

nition  does  not  lie  within  their  competence  as  cases  are  similar.    To  cite  alone  that  of  nui- 

oonrts  of  law.    It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  sauces,  they  can  at  most  only  abate  or  afford 

a  court  of  equity,  in  the  exercise  of  its  distinc-  compensation  for  existing  nuisances,  but  are  in- 

tive  jurisdiction,  will  interpose  by  injunction  to  effectual  to  prevent  such  as  are  tlireatened  or  in 

protect  the  equity.    This  protection  consists  in  progress*;  if,  however,  the  complainant^s  right 

restraining  in  behalf  of  tne  plaintiff  the  com-  be  clearly  admitted  or  established  at  law,  and 

mission  or  continuance  of  some  act  of  the  defen-  the  nature  of  the  threatened  injury  be  such  that 

dant    An  injunction  is  defined  to  be  a  writ,  itcannotbecompensatedby  damages,  or  will  oc- 

framed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  tho  casion  a  constantly  recurring  grievance,  equity 

case,  commanding  an  act  which  the  court  re-  has  iurisdic tion  to  enjoin.   Further,  as  examples 

gards  as  essentim  to  justice,  or  restraining  an  of  the  equitable  relief  afforded  by  injunction,  it 

act  which  it  esteems  contrary  to  equity  and  may  be  mentioned  that  courts  of  equity  will  ro- 

good  conscience.    As  examples  of  those  cases  strain  the  unjust  conveyance  of  real  property  or 

where  relief  is  afforded  to  rights,  which  either  the  transfer  of  stocks  during  tho  pendency  of 

are  wholly  equitable,  or  under  the  circumstances  suits  which  concern  them ;  they  will  forbid  tho 

of  tho  case  are  incapable  of  being  asserted  in  publication  of  private  papers,  letters,  or  manu- 

courts  of  law,  may  be  cited  instances  in  which  scripts  ;  they  will  enjoin  a  husband's  transfer 

trustees  arc  enjoined  from  using  their  legal  of  property  in  fraud  of  the  legal  or  ecmitablo 

title  to  oust  tho  i)os8ession  of  those  who  are  rights  of  the  wife;  and  will  compel  tho  uuo  ob- 

eauitably  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  servance  of  personal  covenants  where  there  is  no 

Ox  the  trust  estate ;  so  tenants  for  life  or  mort-  effectual  remedy  at  law. — lu  tho  cases  thus  re- 
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viewed,  the  oonrt  of  oqnity  issues  the  iqjimoiion  past  that  are  now  employed  for  the  best  inks, 
by  its  remedial  writ.  The  jadioial  writ  is  in  little  was  known  of  the  real  nature  of  the  com- 
the  nature  of  an  execution,  and  issues  snbse-  pounds  produced  until  the  researches  of  Dr. 
quently  to  a  decree  of  the  court  Injunctions  Lewis  and  of  Ribaucourt  toward  the  dose  of  the 
may  be  either  temporary,  when  they  are  granted  last  century ;  the  latter  published  an  interesting 
for  a  limited  time,  or  until  the  filing  of  the  de-  paper  containing  an  account  of  lus  observations 
fendant^s  answer,  or  the  hearing  of  the  court;  in  ^eAnnalesdeehimie  of  179S.  The  inks  from 
or  perpetual,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  time  were  improved ;  but  the  receipts  have 
after  a  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  until  recently  been  objectionable  fromthe'intra- 
plaintiff  has  established  his  right  to  such  reliefl  duction  of  unnecessary  ingre^ents,  and  particu- 
INX,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  prepara-  larly  from  the  necessity  of  employing  much  j^nm 
tions  designed  for  producing  colored  letters  in  to  prevent  the  coloring  matter  from  subsidmg ; 
writing  or  printing.  The  ink  of  the  ancients  this  renders  the  ink  thick  and  indisposed  to 
^>pears  to  have  been  of  similar  character  to  the  flow  freely  from  the  pen.  The  requisites  of  a 
solid  Chinese  or  India  ink — a  combination  of  good  writing  ink  are  permanency  of  character, 
lampblack  with  glue  or  gum,  in  the  proportions,  close  adherence  to  the  paper,  a  good  color,  no 
as  given  by  Dioscorides,  of  8  parts  of  the  former  tendency  to  mould,  and  a  proper  consistency, 
to  1  of  the  latter.  The  liquor  of  the  cuttle  fish  A  combination  of  nutgalls  with  sulphate  of  iron 
is  also  stated  to  have  been  m  use  for  ink  (Cicero,  was  long  the  only  suitable  black  solution  known. 
JDe  Ifatura;  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  64).  In  writ-  The  galls  produce  probably  4  vegetable  prind<« 
ing,  the  ancients  employed  the  preparations  pies  which  unite  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  viz., 
made  fluid,  using  a  style  with  a  sput  point,  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  mucilage,  and  extractive 
Manuscripts  written  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  matter.  The  acids  are  regarded  as  more  par- 
century  are  generally  very  legible,  while  those  ticularly  necessary  to  a  good  ink,  forming  witli 
of  the  16th  and  16th  centuries  are  made  out  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  copperas  a  tanno-gallate 
with  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  discolora-  of  iron.  Of  the  8  causes  of  the  deterioration 
tion  of  the  ink.  This  is  owing  in  the  one  case  of  ink — ^mouldiness,  the  separation  of  the  black 
to  the  permanent  quality  of  the  ancient  inks,  coloring  matter,  and  the  change  of  color — ^Dr. 
which  were  of  the  nature  of  a  black  paint,  ana  Bostock,  in  an  able  paper  in  the  "  Transactions 
also  to  the  use  of  parchment  and  of  a  porous  pa-  of  the  Society  of  Arts.^'  1880,  attributes  the  1st 
per  of  cotton  rags  which  absorbed  the  ink :  and  to  the  mucilage,  the  2a  to  the  extractive  matter, 
in  the  other  to  the  closer  quality  of  the  linen  and  the  8d  to  the  tannin,  which  is  disposed  to 
paper  of  the  later  period,  and  the  changeable  decompose  and  thus  involve  the  destruction  of 
nature  of  the  ink,  which  was  in  fact  a  dye  pre-  the  compound  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  The 
pared  from  nutgalls  and  sulphate  of  iron.  Paper  more  nearly  the  ink  approaches  the  composition 
bleached  with  excess  of  chlorine  would  cause  of  a  gallate  of  iron,  the  more  permanent  he  re- 
this  kind  of  ink  to  be  discolored.  The  decay  of  gards  it.  Several  of  the  receipts  require  long 
the  vegetable  portion  of  the  ink  would  cause  exposure  ofthe  decoction  ofgalk  to  the  air,  after 
the  color  to  fade,  and  ancient  writings  thus  ren-  this  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  water,  the  effect 
dered  illegible  have  been  restored  by  careful  of  which  is  to  convert  much  of  the  tannin  into 
application  of  an  infusion  of  galls.  In  an  essa^  gallic  acid.  Dr.  Bostock  recommends  that  the 
on  the  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing,"  pn-  galls  should  be  macerated  for  some  hours  in  hot 
vately  printed  by  the  Philobiblon  society  in  ^ater,  and  the  fluid  filtered ;  the  filtrate  should 
England,  1859,  it  is  stated :  '*  The  ink  of  the  then  be  exposed  for  2  weeks  to  a  warm  atmo- 
ancients,  and  that  used  in  the  middle  ages,  had  sphere,  when  any  fungoid  growth  that  forma 
a  consistency  much  thicker  than  that  at  present  must  be  removed ;  and  the  infusion  being  made 
in  use ;  very  highly  gummed  when  applied  to  stronger  than  usually  directed,  no  addition  of 
papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper,  it  formed  letters  mucilaginous  substance  will  be  required  to  give 
in  relief,  as  if  they  were  embossed,  which  has  it  a  proper  consistency.  The  solution  of  sul- 
glven  rise  to  an  erroneous  conjecture  that  these  phate  of  iron  should  also  be  boiled  or  exposed 
writings  were  produced  by  a  sort  of  typographic  some  time  to  the  air,  which  causes  a  portion  of 
process.  Black  ink  was  in  general  used  for  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  be  formed,  the  presenoe 
manuscripts  and  charters.  The  basis  of  all  the  of  which  is  advantageous.  When  the  ink  be- 
black  inks  was  carbon  in  various  forms,  as  lamp-  comes  thick  by  evaporation.  Dr.  Bostock  re- 
black.  Red  ink  was  generally  employed  for  commends  as  the  best  fluid  for  diluting  it  a 
printing  initials  and  the  tides  of  books  and  strong  decoction  of  coffee.  .The  receipts  for 
chapters ;  hence  the  term  rubrics,  from  rubricOf  this  class  of  ink  alone  are  very  numerous.  That 
red.  At  Orleans  there  is  a  charter  of  Philip  L,  of  Booth  for  a  flne  black  ink  is :  Aleppo  gaDs 
dated  1090,  written  in  green  ink.  The  empe-  12  lbs.,  sulphate  of  iron  4  lbs.,  gum  Arabio  8^ 
rors  signed  in  purple  ink  obtained  from  the  lbs.,  water  18  gallons;  the  bruised  galls  to  be 
murex;  gold  and  silver  inks  were  chiefly  em-  exhausted  by  8  successive  boilings,  each  time 
ployed  on  colored  parchments  or  purple  vellum,  with  a  reduced  quantity  of  water;  the  decoo- 
llie  celebrated  codex  of  Upsal  is  written  with  tion  is  strained,  and  while  warm  the  solution  of 
silver  ink  upon  violet  parchment,  the  initialB  the  gum  and  copperas,  also  warm,  is  to  be  add- 
and  some  passages  being  in  gold.*^ — ^Thou^^  l^e  ed,  and  the  mixture  is  left  for  several  weeks  to 
•ame  materials  were  used  for  several  oenturies  deposit  its  sediment    A  few  drops  of  creosote 
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added  wOl  prevent  mooldinefls.— Among  the  gam  Arabic.    The  nature  of  tbe  Chinese  or 
other  kinds  of  ink,  the  following  appear  par-  India  ink  has  been  already  noticed.    Pronat 
ticnlarly  worthy  of  notice.    The  bine  ink  first  states  that  lampblack  purified  bj  potash  lye  and 
introdnoed  bj  Mr.  Henry  Stephens  of  London^  mixed  with  a  solution  of  refined  glue,  moulded 
remarkable  for  a  blue  color  wluch  soon  after  and  dried,  makes  a  quality  of  this  ink  preferred 
drying  changes  to  deep  black,  for  perfect  fluidity,  by  artists  even  to  that  of  China.    Until  some 
and  tenacious  adherence  to  the  paper,  is  a  tanno-  recent  discoTeries  it  was  supposed  that  this  ink 
nllate  of  iron  dissoWed  in  sulphate  of  indigo,  used  with  acidulated  water  was  inattackable  by 
the  coloring  matter  thus  not  being  suspended  chemical  rei^nts  that  were  not  destructive  to 
aa  in  Uie  ordinary  inks,  but  in  complete  so-  the  paper. — ^The  so  called  indelible  or  marking 
lotion.    Another  variety,  also  invent^  by  Mr.  inks  were  formerly  altogether  made  by  dissolv- 
Stephens,  and  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  ing  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  and  adding  gum 
Hide  by  continued  exposure  to  light,  and  to  re-  Arabic  and  sap  green,  and  were  used  in  conneo- 
oover  its  hue  when  excluded  from  it,  is  made  tion  with  a  pounce,  which  was  first  applied  to 
by  submitting  Prussian  blue  for  two  days  or  the  linen  on  the  spot  to  be  marked.  The  poance 
longer  to  the  action  of  strong  nitric  or  hydro-  was  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
chloric  acid,  then  washing  it  well  with  water  which  gum  Arabic  was  added.    The  best  mark- 
till  all  acid  is  removed,  and  finally  dissolving  it  ing  inks  are  now  made  bv  combining  the  two 
in  oxalic  acid.    Homung^s  receipt  is  to  mix  4  preparations  at  once,  and  bringing  out  the  color 
c{MU*ts  of  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  with  760  after  the  application  to  the  doth  by  exposure  to 
parts  of  water,  and  precipitate  with  4  parts  of  heat    A  good  ink  is  made  bv  dissolvinff  7  parts 
ejanide  of  potassium  in  solution ;  the  precipi-  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  12  of  water,  and  aading 
tate  collected  is  washed  with  several  aaditions  5  parts  of  gum  Arabic,  then  mixing  with  this  5 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  drain  until  it  weighs  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  liauefied  m  10  of  am* 
about  200  parts ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  one  part  monia;  the  mixture  is  to  bo  gradually  heated 
of  oxalic  add.    Runge^s  ink,  remarkable  for  its  to  ebullition  in  a  fiask,  when  it  becomes  very 
deamess  and  fitness  for  steel  pens,  which  it  does  dark  and  of  the  proper  consistence.    Tartaric 
not  corrode,  is  a  cheap  composition  prepared  acid  is  sometimes  advantageously  employed  to 
by  gradually  adding  one  part  of  solution  of  produce  tartrate  of  silver,  as  by  the  following 
ohromate  of  potash  to  1,000  parts  of  a  strong  process:  nitrate  of  silver  is  triturated  in  a  mor- 
oold  decoction  of  logwood,  22  lbs.  of  logwood  tar  with  an  eauivalcnt  of  desiccated  tartaric 
being  boiled  down  with  water  to  14  gallons,  add ;  water  added  causes  crystals  of  tartrate  <^ 
The  ink  thus  made  is  very  black,  and  is  not  silver  to  separate  with  liberation  of  nitric  add ; 
affected  by  weak  adds,  nor  can  it  be  washed  this  is  neutralized  by  careful  addition  of  ammo- 
ont  with  water.     Dr.  Normandy^s  indelible  nia,  which  also  dissolves  the  tartrate  of  eilver ; 
writing  ink,  which  is  remarkably  permanent,  is  the  preparation  is  then  thickened  with  gum, 
made  by  grinding  24  lbs.  of  Frankfort  black  and  coloring  matter  is  added  at  pleasure.    The 
with  mncilaffe,  obtained  by  adding  20  lbs.  of  Italian  marking  ink  h  torchloride  of  gold  applied 
gum  to  60  gallons  of  water,  straining  through  a  to  cloth  moistened  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
coarse  flannel,  then  adding  4  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid,  tin.    Tlie  subject  of  indelible  inks  wiU  be  further 
and  as  much  decoction  of  cochineal  and  sulphate  treated  under  Nitrates. — Sympathetic  inks  are 
of  indigo  as  will  give  the  required  shade.    Ber-  preparations  which  when  used  for  writing  leave 
adius  invented  an  ink  which  he  regarded  as  the  no  visible,  or  at  least  only  colorless,  marks  upon 
besU  writing  ink  known,  and  also  nearly  indeli-  the  paper.    These  are  afterward  brought  out  in 
ble ;  it  Lb  vanadic  acid  combined  with  ammonia  colors  by  exposure  to  heat  or  to  moisture,  or  by 
and  mixed  with  infusion  of  galls. — Copying  inks,  application  of  other  substances.    By  the  andents 
which  are  intended  to  give  an  impression  of  the  it  was  known  that  new  milk  or  the  milky  sap  of 
writing  made  with  them  to  a  second  or  a  third  plants  might  be  so  used,  the  writing  with  it  be- 
aheet  moistened  and  pressed  upon  the  original,  ing  made  visible  by  dusting  over  it  a  black 
are  the  ferro-gallic  inks  with  a  larger  proportion  powder.    The  property  of  writing  made  with 
of  gum  than  they  usually  contain,  and  a  portion  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  turn  black  by 
beside  of  sugar  or  of  sugar  candy. — Red  ink  application  of  gaseous  or  liquid  sulphuretted 
may  be  made  by  the  receipt  of  Heusler,  which  hydrogen  was  known  in  the  17th  century,  and 
is  to  boil  2  oz.  Brazil  wood,  i  oz.  alum,  and  the  ascribed  to  magnetic  influences.     The  action 
aame  of  crystals  of  tartar,  in  16  oz.  of  pure  wa-  was  afterward  styled  sympathetic,  and  the  name 
ter,  till  it  is  reduced  one  half;  in  the  strained  has  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  various  pre- 
liquor  i  oz,  of  gum  Arabic  is  to  bo  dissolved,  parations  of  this  nature.     The  materials  of  the 
and  a  tincture  added  made  by  digesting  IJ  common  ferro-gallic  inks  may  bo  used  sfcparately 
drams  of  cochineal  in  H  oz.  of  alcohol  of  spe-  for  a  sympathetic  ink,  the  writing  being  done 
dfic  gravity  0.839.  I^ootn  employs  Brazil  wood  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  au<i  washe<l 
2  oz.,  chloride  of  tin  4  dram,  gum  Arabic  1  over  with  that  of  the  palls,  as  the  writing  of 
dram,  water  82  oz.,  ana  boils  down  to  10  oz.  some  old  manuscripts  is  now  occasionally  ro- 
Various  receipts  may  be  found  for  different  stored.     A  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cop])er 
colored  inks,  but  there  is  little  use  for  them,  used  for  writing  is  invisible  until  the  paper  is 
They  are  generally  composed  of  coloring  matter  heated,  when  the  letters  are  m>cn  (»f  a  l>enutiful 
held  in  suspension  by  thickening  the  liquid  with  yellow,  disappearing  with  the  heat  that  devel- 
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oped  them.    The  salts  of  cobalt,  as  the  acetate,  oat  and  placed  on  a  cold  surface  is  covered  with 

sulphate,  nitrate,  and  chloride,  possess  a  similar  a  film  as  it  cools.    A  portion  of  rosin  is  then 

property,  the  letters  appearing  bine.    The  ad*  dissolyed  in  the  oil,  the  quantitj  depending  on 

dition  of  a  salt  of  nickel  renders  them  green,  the  degree  of  stiffness  uie  ink  may  reqnire; 

The  magic  or  diemical  landscapes  are  made  hj  that  for  books  and  strong,  stiff  paper  bearing 

the  use  of  these  metallic  salts.    The  sky  being  more  rosin,  and  receiving  in  consequence  more 

painted  with  the  salt  of  cobalt  alone,  and  the  gloss,  than  the  ink  for  newspapers.    The  degree 

foliage  with  the  same  mixed  with  nickd,  the  of  viscidity  given  to  the  oil  should  also  haye 

application  of  heat  brings  them  out  in  their  ap-  reference  to  Uie  use  required  of  the  ink.    Lamp- 

Eropriate  colors.  A  winter  landscape,  with  the  black  is  almost  universally  emjployed  as  the 
are  trees  and  ground  covered  with  snow,  may  coloring  matter ;  and  much  care  is  given  to  the 
thus  by  accession  of  warmth  be  clothed  with  the  manufacture  of  this  article  to  obtain  it  for  thii 
green  hues  of  summer. — ^Lithographers  employ  purpose  of  the  very  best  quality.  Other  car- 
an  ink  for  tracing  designs  on  paper,  which  are  bonaceous  blacks  reduced  to  impalpable  pow* 
to  be  transferred  to  stone,  composed  of  sliellac  der  are  sometimes  employed.  For  colored  inks 
1{  oz.,  soap  2  oz.,  white  wax  8  oz.,  tallow  1  oz.,  various  pigments  are  introduced  instead.  The 
a  strong  solution  of  gum  sandorach  8  table*  mixture  is  made  with  the  hot  compound  of  burnt 
spoonfius,  and  lampblack ;  also  an  ink  for  tak-  oil  and  rosin  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  in  whidi  a 
ing  impressions  from  engraved  plates,  which  revolving  shaft  with  arms  serves  as  a  stirrer, 
are  to  be  transferred  to  stone,  composed  of  tal-  From  this  the  ink  is  drawn  of^  and  is  then 
low,  wax,  and  soap,  each  4  oz.,  shellac  8  oz.,  ground  in  a  mill  until  the  ingredients  are  Uior^ 
gum  mastic  21  oz..  block  pitch  1  j  oz.,  and  lamp-  oughly  incorporated.  Various  receipts  may  be 
black. — Printing  ink  is  a  preparation  very  dif-  found  in  Ure^s  "  Dictionary''  and  Muspratt'a 
ferent  from  any  of  the  inks  used  for  other  pur-  "  Ohemistry"  for  printing  inks  of  other  mate- 
poses;  and  its  manufacture  demands  no  little  rials  than  the  above.  Forancient  processes  the 
skill  and  experience.  It  is  made  in  various  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Ganeparinfl^ 
methods,  not  always  with  the  same  materials,  De  AtramentU  cujuscumque  GenerU  (Kotter- 
and  the  processes  are  often  kept  secret.    It  dam,  1718). 

should  be  of  a  soft  adhesive  character,  readily  INKERMAN,  a  Russian  village  in  the  S.  of 

attaching  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  types,  and  the  Crimea,  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  city,  at  the 

as  easilv  transferred  in  part  to  the  paper  pressed  head  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  and  85  m.  from 

upon  ^em,  conveying  in  a  clear  tint  the  exact  Simferopol.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  rising 

stamp.    Thus  spread  in  a  thin  film  and  pressed  several  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  above  the 

into  the  paper,  it  should  quickly  dry,  ana  at  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  crowned  by  massive 

same  time  oe  so  incorporated  with  the  paper  as  walls  and  remains  of  towers,  which  prove  the 

not  to  be  removable  by  mechanical  means,  while  former    importance  of  the   place.    The  side 

its  composition  insures  for  it  durability  and  a  of  the  hill  is  pierced  by  numerous  artificial 

power  to  resist  the  action  of  chemical  agents  as  caves,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  resembling 

well  as  atmospheric  infiuences.    While  disposed  the  ruins  found  in  Idumcea,  but  unlike  anv 

to  dry  readily  on  being  applied  to  paper,  it  others  in  Europe.    Near  by  is  a  church  simi- 

should  retain  its  softness  in  the  mass  and  while  larly  constructed.    The  caves  were  probably 

excluded  ft'om  the  air,  and  in  this  condition  nn-  made  by  the  persecuted  Arians,  and  were  afto*- 

dergo  no  change.    Its  ingredients  must  not  be  ward  occupied  by  Christian  cenobites,  as  is 

of  a  corrosive  nature  to  injure  the  rollers  em-  shown  by  the  paintings,  chapels,  and  remains 

ployed  in  spreading  it.  The  appearance  of  good  *  of  altars  found  in  them.    Inkerman  is  supposed 

ink  is  glossy  and  somewhat  oily ;   its  texture  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Ctenos  mentioned  by 

smooth  without  grains;  and  its  tenacity  such  Strabo.    On  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  on  the 

as  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  finger  pressed  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  the  ruins,  a  great 

againsc  it,  and  yet  leave  but  a  short  thread  sns-  battle  was  fought,  Nov.  5,  1854,  between  the 

pended  flrom  a  portion  taken  out    The  usual  Russians  and  the  allied  French  and  Englidi. 

materials  employed  in  its  manufacture  are  lin-  The  Russians  lost  in  killed  8,011  and  wounded 

seed  oil,  rosin,  and  coloring  matters.    Other  in-  5,997;  the  English  462  killed  and  2,148  wonndp 

gredients  are  sometimes  introduced,  as  soap  and  ed ;  the  French  889  killed  and  1,887  wounded, 

slices  of  bread,  the  latter  intended  for  absorbing  INMAN,  Hbnbt,  an  American  artist,  bom  in 

grease  that  remains  in  the  oil  when  it  is  lonff  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct  20,  1801,  died  in  the  dtr  of 

boiled.    Rosin  oil  is  largely  used  for  some  of  New  York,  Jan.  17,  1846.    From  early  bcy- 

the  cheaper  inks.    For  the  best  inks  the  linseed  hood  he  manifested  a  taste  for  art,  and  about  toe 

oil  is  selected  of  the  purest  quality,  and  this  is  year  1812  his  parents  removed  to  New  Yoric, 

clarified  by  digesting  it  for  some  hours  with  where  he  was  enabled  to  study  drawing.  Inl8}4 

dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  212%  a  cadet's  warrant  was  procured  for  him,  and 

and  then  washing  it  with  hot  water ;  it  will  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  West  Point  acad- 

tiien  dry  much  more  quickly.    The  oil  is  then  emy  when  Jarvis  the  portrait  painter  offered 

boiled,  and  the  inflammable  vapors  that  rise  are  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil,  and  he  was  bound  an 

ignited,  and  after  burning  a  few  minutes  a  cover  apprentice  for  7  years.    He  was  soon  able  to 

is  placed  over  the  vessel,  extinguishing  the  flame,  work  upon  the  some  canvasses  with  his  teacher. 

The  boiling  is  not  stopped  until  a  drop  taken  whom  he  accompanied  to  New  Orleans  ana 
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oUier  dties.  Upon  the  condndon  of  his  ap-  A  mere  coffee  house,  or  an  eadog  room,  is  not 
prentioeehip  he  devoted  himself  to  portrait  an  inn.  Neither  is  a  boarding  house;  but  the 
painting.  After  a  snocessfol  career  in  New  distinction  between  a  boarding  house  and  an 
xoric  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  neigh-  inn  is  not  alwajs  easy,  in  fact  or  in  hiw ;  and 
borhood  of  which  he  had  purchased  an  estate ;  it  is  the  more  difficult,  because  the  same  house 
bat  he  soon  returned  to  New  York,  which  was  maybe  an  inn  as  to  some  persons  within  it,  and 
thereafter  his  permanent  place  of  residence,  a  boarding  house  as  to  others.  The  b^  test  of 
Among  his  most  characteristic  portraits  are  this  question  we  apprehend  to  be  the  transient- 
thoee  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Bishop  White,  ness  or  the  fixedness  of  the  idleged  guest  The 
and  Jacob  Barker.  He  piunted  also  landscape,  old  law  constantly  held  that  an  inn  is  for  the 
Miir«,  and  history.  In  1844  the  infirm  state  of  benefit  trannentittm.  By  this  is  not  meant 
mB  health  led  him  to  visit  England,  where  he  that  a  ffuest  of  an  inn  loses  his  rights,  or  that 
was  the  guest  of  Wordsworth,  whose  portrait  the  innkeeper  loses  his  rights  over  him,  if  the 
h»  painted^  and  at  whose  suggestion  he  executed  guest  remains  a  long  time  in  the  inn,  provided 
his  **Rydal  Water,'*  near  the  poet's  residence,  he  remains  there  as  in  an  inn;  and' he  does  so, 
During  his  residence  in  Ensland  he  also  piunted  if  he  makes  no  contract,  and  comes  under  no 
portraits  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Lord  Chancellor  Cot-  obligation,  to  stay  a  moment  longer  than  he 
♦m*^"")  and  Macaulay.  On  his  return  to  New  chooses  to.  If  he  goes  to  an  inn,  occupies  his 
York  in  1845  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  room,  and  takes  his  meals,  with  the  right  at  any 
commission  from  congress  to  furnish  a  series  of  moment  of  going  away,  and  of  paying  for  what 
historical  paintings  for  the  national  capitol.  he  has  had  up  to  that  moment^  and  nothing 
He  was  engaged  upon  the  first  of  these,  repre-  more^  he  contmues  to  be  a  guest  although  ho 
tenting  the  cd)in  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilds  remam  there  a  year  or  years.  But  if^  upon 
of  Kentucky,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  coUec-  going  there,  or  at  any  time  afterward,  he  makes 
tkm  of  127  of  his  paintings  was  exhibited  for  the  a  bargain  by  force  of  which  he  must  stay  at  least 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  children.  so  long,  whether  it  be  a  week  or  a  month,  ho  is 

INN  Tanc.  (Enu9%  the  largest  Tyrolese  river,    no  longer  a  "  transient  person,"  and  therefore 
one  of  uie  principd  tributaries  of  the  Danube,    loses  the  peculiar  character  of  a  guest  at  an  inn. 
rises  out  of  the  small  lake  of  Longhino  at  the    And  it  has  been  held,  that  ho  remains  as  a 
fbot  of  Mont  Longhino,  one  of  the  £.  declivities    guest  at  an  inn,  although  he  expects  to  stay  a 
of  the  Septimer  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  the    oertidn  time,  and  a  price  is  agreca  ui>on  accord- 
Maloia  and  on  Uie  8.  £.  slope  of  the  Engadine,    ingly,  but  to  be  more  if  the  guest  sees  fit  to  go 
at  an  devation  of  about  6,000  feet,  in  the    earlier.    (7  Cushinff,  417.) 
Swiss  canton  of  Orisons,  crosses  the  Orisons       INNKEEPER.    Public  policy  imposes  upon 
frontier  above  the  gorge  of  Finstermtlntz,  and    an  innkeeper  a  heavy,  responsibility,  as  has 
enters  the  Tyrol  by  a  narrow  valley,  through    been  intimated  in  the  articles  Baiuiext  and 
whose  northern  district,  particularly  the  Upper    Inn.     It  seems  to  be  settled  law,  that  he  is 
and  Lower  Inn  valleys,  it  runs  with  great  mi-    liable  as  an  insurer  of  the  property  of  his  guests 
petuosity  to  the  border  of  S.  E.  Bavaria,  which    within  his  charge,  a^inst  every  thing  but  the 
it  crosses  at  Eichelwang.    After  a  course  of     act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy,  or  the  negli- 
about  100  m.  in  the  Tyrol,  it  runs  N.  and  then    genco  or  fraud  of  the  owner  of  the  propert}-. 
E.  for  about  90  m.  through  Bavaria  to  Braunau    He  would  therefore  bo  liable  for  a  loss  caused 
in  Austria,  whence  it  flows  in  a  N.  direction,    by  his  own  servants,  by  other  guests,  by  robbery 
forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and    within  or  from  without  the  house,  burglarj% 
Austria,  until  it  joins  the  Danube  near  Passau,    riots,  or  mobs ;  for  a  mob  is  not  a  public  eneniy 
after  an  entire  course  of  about  800  m.    Steam-    in  this  sense.    It  is  however  a  good  defenc© 
boats  ply  on  the  Inn,  and  (since  1857)  on  its    to  the  innkeeper,  that  his  pnest's   loss  was 
largest  tributary  the  Salzach.    The  most  impor-    caused  by  the  guest's  servant  or  company,  or 
tant  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn  are  Eu&tein    by  his  negligence  of  any  kind ;   or  that  the 
and  Innspruck.    The  beautiful  valley  of  the    property  was  never  in  charge  of  the  innkeeper 
Engadine,  which  is  situated  near  the  sources    oecause  the  guest  had  retained  it  in  his  own 
and  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  is  also    possession  and  under  his  own  control.     This 
called  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  where  in    last  defence,  however,  is  not  made  ont  by  merely 
the  Romansch  language,  which  is  spoken  by  tlio    showing  that  the  guest  received  and  accepted  a 
inhabitants,  the  name  of  the  river  is  On.  key  of  the  room  or  of  a  closet,  or  that  he  ex- 

INN  has  been  judicially  defined  as  "  a  house  ercised  some  preference  and  pave  some  direc- 
where  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  every  tions  as  to  where  the  property  tshould  be  placed, 
thing  which  he  has  occasion  for  while  on  his  But  still  an  innkeeper  may  protect  himself  by 
nay/'  It  is  sometimes  important  to  determine  requiring  reasonable  precautions  from  the  guest, 
whether  a  house  be  an  inn  and  the  master  an  Thus,  if  he  appoint  a  certain  place  of  deposit 
innkeeper,  because  of  the  legal  rights,  on  the  for  certain  goods,  as  a  safe  for  money  or  iew- 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  peculiar  and  elry,  with  notice  to  his  guests  that  he  will  not 
atringent  liabilities,  of  an  innkeeper.  It  is  be  responsible  for  their  proi>erty  of  this  kind  if 
clear  that  while  a  sign  is  the  usual  and  proper  not  put  there,  and  a  guest  disregard  this,  the 
evidence  that  a  house  is  an  inn,  it  is  neitfier  es-  innkeeper  is  exonerated.  But  no  e8[K>cial  do- 
■ential  to  an  inn  nor  the  only  evidence  of  it    livery  of  the  goods  to  the  innkeeper  is  necessary 
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to  charge  lum,  if  thej  are  in  his  oastodjr  in  the  .he  interceded  bnt  without  avail  in  behalf  of 
usual  manner.  It  is  also  held,  at  least  in  £ng-  Ohrysostom,  who,  through  the  empress  £u- 
land,  that  he  cannot  refuse  to  receiye  a  guest  doxia^s  displeasure,  had  lust  been  deposed  from 
without  good  cause,  as  that  his  house  is  f  uU,  or  the  see  of  Constantinople  and  ezilea  to  Bithjr- 
that  tibe  guest  is  disorderly,  or  has  infectious  nia.  Tlie  Donatists  having  been  condemned  by 
disease,  or  disreputable  habits  or  appearance,  the  council  of  Carthage  (405),  he  persuaded  the 
On  the  other  hand,  a  guest  has  no  right  to  emperor  Uonorius  to  enact  severe  laws  against 
select  and  insist  upon  a  particular  apartment,  or  them.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  bj  Alario  at 
put  it  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  the  head  of  the  Visigoths,  he  tried  to  save  Rome 
it  was  designed.  ITotlung  need  be  paid  for  the  from  these  barbarians,  and  wont  to  Ravenna  in 
goods,  separately,  to  charge  the  innkeeper ;  but  order  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  emperor ; 
they  must  be  the  goods  of  a  guest  It  nas  been  but  during  his  absence  the  city  was  taken,  Aug. 
formerly  held,  perhaps  in  England,  and  cer-  24,  410,  and  plundered.  After  the  departure 
tainly  in  Massachusetts  (but  in  consequence  of  of  the  Qoths,  Innocent  returned  to  Rome  and 
a  mistaken  view,  as  we  think,  of  an  English  exerted  himself  to  relieve  the  ruined  metropo- 
case),  that  if  the  goods  are  sent  to  the  innkeep-  lis.  His  zeal  and  charity  endeared  him  to  the 
er,  or  even  if  a  horse,  carriage,  and  harness  be  Romans,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian.  He  con- 
placed  in  his  stable,  although  the  owner  be  not  demned  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  who  was 
personally  a  guest^  the  innkeeper  is  liable  for  supported  by  some  Christians  in  the  East,  and 
their  loss  without  &ult  on  his  part  But  this  evmced  great  severity  against  the  Novatiana, 
has  been  very  properly  overruled,  both  in  Eng-  who  were  numerous  in  Italy.  Thirty  letters 
land  and  in  tnis  country,  especially  in  New  attributed  to  him  have  been  printed  in  Labbe'a 
York,  and  an  innkeeper  held  liable,  as  such,  ConciliOyYohiu;  caid Qeimadio,  iahiB De Serip' 
only  for  the  goods  of  those  who  are  actually  in  tarHms  EecUsia»tici$y  has  given  also  as  his  a 
liis  house  as  guests. — ^An  innkeeper  is  of  course  Decretum  Oeeidentalium  et  Orientalium  .fib- 
liable  like  any  other  person  for  any  loss  or  in-  cleBiU  odvermB  Felagianos  daturn^  which  was 
jury  caused  by  his  own  default  or  negligence;  published  by  his  successor,  Zosimusl.  II.  Gbb* 
and  so  a  boarding-house  keeper  is  liable  to  this  oorio  db,  Papi,  born  in  Rome,  elected  Feb.  14^ 
extent  But  an  innkeeper  is  liable  for  tlie  loss  1180,  died  Sept  18, 1148.'  He  was  first  a  monk 
of  or  injury  to  property  of  a  guest,  without  the  and  afterward  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St  Nich- 
innkeeper^s  own  de^ult  of  any  kind.  So,  if  he  olas,  was  promoted  to  a  cardinalship  by  Urban 
receive  the  horse  and  carriage  of  a  guest,  and  11.,  and  appointed  in  1124  legate  to  France  by 
put  them  under  an  open  shed,  away  from  his  Ccdixtus  II.  His  virtues,  eloquence,  and  sweet- 
premises,  or  leave  them  in  the  open  road,  be-  ness  of  temper  secured  him  the  affections  of  his 
cause  he  is  crowded,  and  is  accustomed  to  put  colleagues ;  and  on  the  death  of  Honorius  H., 
tliem  there  when  crowded,  he  is  still  liable  for  before  the  event  could  be  generally  known,  he 
them  as  insurer.  It  is  said,  however,  that  if  Uie  was  somewhat  hastily  prochdmed  pope  by  17 
innkeeper  puts  the  horse  in  a  pasture  with  the  of  them ;  but  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were 
knowledffe  and  consent  of  the  owner,  or  per-  dissatisfied  met  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
hapB  with  his  knowledge  and  silence,  ne  is  not  and  gave  their  vote  in  behalf  of  Pierre  de  Leon, 
liable  unless  for  his  own  fault.  On  the  other  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Anacletus  II. 
hand,  and  perhaps  as  some  compensation  for  Pierre  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  which 
these  stringent  liabilities,  an  innkeeper  has  a  he  lavished  to  make  himself  popular  among  the 
lien  on  the  goods  of  his  guest,  for  his  charges  Romans.  He  was  soon  acknowledged  all  over 
against  the  guest;  and  he  even  has  this  lien  on  Italy^  while  Innocent  was  obliged  to  take  ref- 
a  horse  or  carriage,  or  other  property  stolen  uge  m  France.  Being  here  supported  by  the 
and  brought  to  him  by  the  thief.  He  has  no  celebrated  St.  Bernard,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
lien  on  the  person  of  the  guest ;  and  certainly  age,  he  was  welcomed  by  King  Louis  VI.,  the 
none  on  the  clothing  actually  at  the  time  on  his  nobles,  and  the  French  clergy.  A  council  was 
person.  But  the  innkeeper^s  lien  probably  convoked  at  Rheims,  where  his  election  was 
reaches  all  other  property  of  the  guest,  and  unanimously  confirmed,  and  Anacletus  was  ez- 
extends  so  far  as  to  cover  the  whole  amount  conmiunicated.  He  then  returned  to  Italy,  held 
due  by  the  guest,  for  himself,  his  servants,  or  a  council  at  Piacenza,  and  being  soon  joined  by 
his  animds.  But  where  a  person  visits  an  inn  King  Lothaire  at  the  head  of  an  army,  re&itered 
by  special  invitation  as  a  friend,  or  by  general  Rome,  May  1,  1188.  He  rewarded  his  royal 
invitation  as  one  of  many,  or  as  one  of  the  ally  by  crowning  him  emperor  in  the  church  of 
public,  on  a  certain  day,  without  paying  or  be-  St  John  Lateran.  Anacletus,  however,  still 
ing  expected  to  pay  any  thing,  it  has  been  re-  held  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  aod 
oently  held  that  the  innkeeper  is  liable  to  the  several  fortresses ;  he  was  also  snpported  by 
visitor  only  for  losses  or  injuries  caused  by  the  Roger  king  of  Sicily ;  and  Innocent  was  again 
innkeeper's  own  default  or  neglect  driven  from  Rome,  to  which  he  did  not  return 
INNOCENT,  the  name  of  13  popes,  of  whom  until  the  death  of  his  opponent  in  1188.  He 
the  following  are  the  most  important  I.  Saist,  had  now  to  negotiate  for  the  abdication  of  Yio- 
successor  of  Anastasius  I.,  bom  in  Albano,  tor  IV.,  another  anti-pope  who  had  suooeeded 
elected  April  27, 402,  died  March  12,  or,  accord-  Anacletus,  and  to  secure  the  submission  of  the 
ing  to  Baronius,  July  28, 417.    On  faja  aoceakm  rebeUions  oardinals.    He  waa  then  enabled  to 
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hold  the  second  general  conncil  of  liiteran, .  interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  Germany, 
which  was  opened  April  8,  1189,  and  attended  Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otho  of  Brunswick  were 
hj  more  than  1,000  bishops.  His  trials,  how-  now  contending  for  the  imperial  crown.  Inno- 
erer,  were  not  at  an  end ;  he  was  attacked  by  cent,  after  trying  in  vain  to  bring  aboat  a  paci- 
King  Roger,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  conld  fication  between  the  two  rivals,  took  the  part 
only  regain  his  liberty  by  confirming  this  prince  of  the  latter,  who  nevertheless  was  unable  to 
in  Uie  possession  of  8icily  and  the  title  of  king,  stand  his  ground,  and  was  obliged  to  take  ref- 
which  nad  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  1180  by  uge  in  England.  Meanwhile  the  pope  had  in- 
Anaoletus.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  St.  creased  his  power  in  Italy,  and  concluded  with 
Bernard,  he  condemned  in  1140  the  heretical  thecitiesofLombardy  an  alliance  against  Philip 
<^inions  of  Abelard;  bat  soon  becoming  em-  of  Swabia,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reappear 
woiled  in  a  quarrel  with  Louis  VII.  of  I^nce,  as  a  mediator ;  he  proposed  a  compromise,  leav- 
heput  his  kmgdom  under  an  interdict.  This  ing  Philip  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  im- 
difficulty  was  not  yet  settled,  when  the  Ro-  P^^^  crown,  and  declaring  Otho  his  successor. 
mans,  discontented  with  some  of  the  pope^s  This  agreement  had  scarcely  been  entered  into 
measures,  and  excited  by  the  liberal  doctrines  when  the  emperor  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  rose  in  arms  against  In-  followers.  Otho  was  immediately  acknowledce<1 
nooent,  and  reestablished  the  senate  and  the  by  most  of  the  German  princes,  and  proceeded 
tribunes  of  ancient  Rome.  The  pope  died  soon  to  Rome,  where  ho  received  the  imperial  crown 
after.  Forty-three  letters  of  Innocent  II.  are  at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  Oct.  4^  1209.  But 
printed  in  Labbe^s  Concilia^  vol.  x.  III.  Lota*  the  new  emperor  soon  showed  signs  of  oppo>i- 
sio  OoNTi,  born  in  or  near  Rome  about  1161,  tion  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  sev- 
eleoted  Jan.  8,  1198,  died  in  Perngia,  Jnly  16,  eral  cities  of  central  Italy,  and  cldmed  Naples 
1216.  Being  from  his  childliood  destined  for  and  Sicily  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Innocent  at 
the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  the-  once  cxcommnnicated  him,  called  for  the  assist- 
ology,  and  then  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  ance  of  France,  and  summoned  the  electors  to 
where  he  mastered  the  science  of  law.  He  choose  another  emperor.  They  obeyed  the 
returned  to  Rome  in  1181,  and,  after  passing  summons,  deposed  Otho  in  1212,  and  elected  in 
through  the  lower  ecclesiastical  ranks,  was  in  his  room  the  pope^s  ward,  Frederic,  king  of 
1190  made  cardinal  deacon  by  his  uncle.  Pope  Naples  and  Sicily.  Innocent  acted  also  a  con- 
Olement  III.  Being  coldly  trcate<l  by  Celestine  spicnons  part  in  the  events  which  marked  the 
in.,  Clement's  successor,  he  retired  to  Anagni,  latter  part  of  King  John's  reign  in  England, 
where  he  composed  his  treatise  De  Contemptu  The  election  of  Stephen  Langton  to  the  arch- 
Mundi^  nte  de  Mueriu  Humanm  Conditionis.  bisliopric  of  Canterbury,  supjwrtod  by  the  pope 
On  the  day  that  Celestine  died,  although  but  87  and  opposed  by  the  kinp,  was  the  can^  of  a 
years  old,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  his  sue-  protract ed/lispute,  in  the  courj^e  of  which  John, 
oessor  by  the  college  of  cardinals.  lie  reluc-  resorting  to  violent  and  even  cruel  meas^urcs, 
tantly  accepted  the  tiara ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  saw  his  kinjrdom  placed  under  an  interdict,  and 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  he  islioweil  himself  himself  exconmiunicated,  and  finally  depi>S4.Ml  by 
a  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VII.  Aiming,  the  pope  in  1213,  Philip  Augustus  Wing  direct- 
like  his  great  prototype,  at  establishing  the  su-  ed  to  put  the  sentence  into  execution.  John, 
Sremacy  of  papal  power,  he  soon  made  his  in-  frightened  into  submission,  complied  with  the 
uence  felt  in  nearly  every  part  of  Christendom,  humiliatingtemis  which  weredictated  U)  him  by 
His  first  care  was  to  restore  onler  in  the  ad-  the  pope's  lepate,  and  put  his  dominions  under 
ministrationof  the  city  of  Rome,  by  forcing  into  the  protection  of  the  Roman  see.  Innocent 
sobmission  such  civil  ofticers  as  had  hitherto  immediatelv  commanded  the  kinjr  of  Franco  to 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperor ;  ho  then  ex-  desist  from  the  attack  upon  Enjrland,  which 
tended  his  autliority  over  the  cities  of  central  belonged  to  the  church;  thcncefnrtli  taking  up 
Italy  which  had  been  usuq>ed  by  vassals  of  the  cause  of  his  vassal,  he  su[>i)ortcd  him  in  his 
the  empire,  and,  while  vindicating  his  political  contest  against  his  revolted  Mi!»jccts  and  the  at- 
rights,  appeared  as  the  champion  of  justice,  tacks  of  Louis  of  France,  the  son  «»f  Philii>  Au- 
humanity,  and  morality.  Philip  Augustus  of  gustus,  but  could  n<»t  ])revi'nt  his  K'ing  «lrivcu 
France  having  repudiated  his  wife  Ingelburga  out  of  England.  Inmx'ent  showed  also  his  ei*- 
of  Denmark  to  marry  Agnes  of  Meran,  Inno-  clesiimtical  z^al  by  causing  the  4th  crusade,  A. IX 
cent  excommunicated  him  in  1190,  and  put  his  12(h*-'4,  to  be  ])reachcd  in  tlie  ])rincipal  states 
kingdom  under  an  interdict.  After  resisting  of  Europe.  He  displaye<l  tlie  ni()>t  uncompn>- 
for  8  months,  the  king  finally  yielded  to  the  mising  severity  against  heresy,  the  extiq>ation 
pontifical  authority,  dismissed  his  new  queen,  of  which  was  witli  him  a  matter  at  once  of  duty 
and  took  back  the  Danish  princess.  Innocent  and  policy ;  tliis  led  him  t«^  sanction  the  crusade 
had  previously  l)een  instrumental  in  bringing  against  the  Alhigenses,  whi<'li  was  carried  «m  by 
about  a  5  vears'  tnicc  between  Philip  Angus-  his  legates  an<l  Simon  de  Montfort  with  such 
tusand  Ricfiard  I.  of  England.  About  the  simie  rigor  and  cruelty  a^  to  finally  tlraw  his  censure 
time  he  was  appointed  to  the  guardianship  of  u]K)n  them.  Af^ it  being  tor  IS  years  the  ruling 
young  Frederic  Ilohenstaufen,  tlie  s<m  of  the  late  spirit  of  his  age,  he  wa^^  carried  otK  by  a  violent 
emneror  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Constanza,  queen  fever  which  terminati'«l  in  paralysis.  Innocent's 
of  Iftples  and  Sicily.    Ho  was  soon  called  to  works,  published  at  Cologne  in  1552  and  1575 
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and  at  Yeniee  in  1678,  consist  of  theological  dis-  exoommnnioatcd  de  facto^  dodined  reoeivinff 
oonnea,  homilies,  and  a  commentary  upon  the  7  him,  and  ordered  worship  to  be  discontinned 
penitential  psalnis,  and  a  number  of  letters.  His  wherever  he  should  present  himselfl  The  king, 
letters,  which  are  the  most  important  in  a  histor-  ezai^rated  at  the  pope^s  firmness,  caused  hiB 
ical  point  of  view,  were  printed  by  Balnze  in  2  parliament  and  a  number  of  French  bishops  to 
vols.  fol.  (Paris,  1682),  to  which  Br^guigny  and  appeal  to  a  general  council  against  Innocent*! 
Dn  Theil  in  1791  added  2  other  vols,  containing  measures,  had  his  nuncio  arrested  in  Paris,  and 
new  letters  collected  from  the  Vatican  archives,  seized  upon  Avignon.  The  pope  continued  in- 
Innocent  is  the  author  of  a  celebrated  hymn,  Veni  flexible  to  the  li^t.  It  was  during  his  pontifi- 
Sanete  S^ritiu,  The  Stahat  Mater^  which  is  cate  that  Michael  Molinoe,  a  Spanish  priest 
also  attributed  to  him,  is  claimed  as  the  work  of  advanced  in  his  '^  Spiritual  Guide^'  the  mystioal 
a  Franciscan.  The  Grerman  historian,  F.  Hurter,  doctrine  known  as  quietism.  Innocent,  yield- 
has  published  a  remarkable  history  of  this  pope :  ing  to  numerous  complaints,  gave  him  up  to  the 
Oetehiehte  Pab$t  Innoetm  IIL  and  ieiner  Zeit-  inquisition,  and  sanctioned  his  condemnatioii 
gen&sten  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1884-  by  a  bull.  The  Jesuits  had  previously  charged 
'42).  IV.  Innocent  XL,  Benedetto  Odesoalohi,  the  pope  with  being  a  Jansenist.  Ue  was  soo- 
successor  of  Clement  X.,  born  in  Ooroo  in  1611,  ceeded  by  Alexander  VIII. 
elected  Sept  10, 1676,  died  Aug.  21,  1689.  He  INNS  OF  COURT,  colleges  in  London,  in 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  served  as  a  which  students  of  law  reside  and  pursue  their 
soldier;  but  on  being  severely  wounded,  he  re-  studies.  In  England  at  a  very  early  date  the  ad- 
paired  to  Rome,  where  he  took  orders.  He  was  ence  of  law  was  taught  in  the  metropolis  in  oer- 
promoted  to  a  cardinalship  by  Innocent  X.  His  tain  buildings  situated  in  the  immediate  vidni^ 
virtues  and  talents  secured  him  general  esteem ;  of  the  courts  of  law  and  called  inns  of  court,  inn 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  he  anciently  signifying  a  mansion  or  place.  The 
applied  himself  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline  establishment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at 
of  the  church.  He  attempted  to  curtail  the  Westminster  led  to  the  gatliering  in  its  neigh- 
right  of  asylum,  which,  being  possessed  by  for-  borhood  of  the  whole  bc^y  of  '*  common"  law- 
eign  ambaraadors,  had  extended  to  the  entire  yers,  and  to  the  establishment  in  the  metropoUs 
districts  where  their  residence  was  situated,  of  hostels  or  A<M;pi7iaet/ruK,  which  were  so  called 
His  good  intentions  were  partly  bafSed  by  tlie  because  they  were  attached  to  or  dependent 
opposition  of  Marshal  d^Estr^es,  the  French  upon  the  court  These  hostels  were  occnpled 
ambassador;  but  he  was  prudent  enough  to  by  the  lawyers  as  ofl9ces  and  sometimes  m 
avoid  at  the  time  an  open  rupture  with  Louis  dwellings,  and  contained  also  schools  where  the 
XIV.  The  domineering  spirit  of  the  king  soon  law  was  studied.  But  in  1846  the  kniffhts  boa- 
ffave  rise  to  a  quarrel.  In  1673  a  decree  of  pitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the 
Louis  ordered  the  regale^  that  is,  the  royal  priv-  pope  had  granted  the  English  estates  of  the  aap- 
ilege  of  receiving  the  revenues  and  granting  at  pressed  order  of  knights  templars,  leased  the 
pleasure  the  benefices  of  vacant  bishoprics,  to  buildings  and  gardens  of  the  templars  in  London 
1)0  extended  over  the  provinces  of  France  in  to  certain  students  of  the  common  law,  who 
which  it  had  not  yet  been  in  existence ;  this  established  in  them  a  hostel  or  inn  of  court 
was  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  Alet  and  Pamiers,  The  place  continued  to  be  called  theTemplei 
whom  the  pope  earnestly  supported.  The  king  from  its  former  occupants.  In  the  course  of  a 
then  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  bish-  few  years  the  number  of  inns  increased  to  ^ 
ops  of  hb  kingdom,  who  not  only  supported  his  which  still  exist,  viz. :  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
policy  concerning  the  regale^  but  iaraed  the  4  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn, 
celebrated  propositions  of  March  16,  1682,  de-  each  of  which  contained  200  members.  Stow, 
daring  the  power  of  the  pope  inferior  to  that  of  in  his  **  Survey  of  London,''  published  in  1698, 
a  general  council,  and  maintaining  Uie  special  says  of  the  lawyers  who  occupied  these  inna : 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church.  '*  These  societies  are  no  corporations,  nor  have 
In  answer  to  this,  Innocent  held  a  solemn  con-  any  judicial  power  over  their  members,  but  have 
sistory,  severely  censured  the  bishops  who  had  certain  orders  among  themselves  which  1^  oon- 
taken  part  in  &e  proceedings,  which  a  bull  de-  sent  have  the  force  of  laws.  For  slight  o&noee 
clared  null  and  void,  ordered  the  4  propositions  they  are  only  excommoned,  that  ia,  put  oot  of 
to  be  burned,  and  refused  to  grant  canonical  commons,  which  ia,  not  to  eat  with  the  reat  in 
confirmation  to  such  bishops  as  had  been  newly  their  halls ;  and  for  greater,  Uiey  lose  their  ohais* 
appointed  by  the  king.  This  contest  was  embit-  hers,  and  are  expelled  the  house;  and  befaig 
tered  by  the  renewal  of  the  quarrel  about  the  once  expelled,  they  are  not  to  be  admitted  by  ^ 
right  of  asylum.  By  a  brief  of  May  12, 1687,  any  of  the  other  8  societies.  The  gentlemen  m  " 
Innocent  formally  abolished  that  right,  and  these  societies  may  be  divided  into  4  ranks:  1, 
excommunicated  all  who  should  maintain  it  benchers;  2,  utter  benchers;  8,  inner  barristera; 
Louis  XIV.  at  once  gave  orders  to  his  new  am-  4,  students.''  In  course  of  time  two  hMm 
bassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  nphold  were  formed,  called  the  **  Honorable  Society  of 
tlie  disputed  privilege,  even  by  force;  and  the  the  Inner  Temple" and  the  "Honorable  Society 
marquis  accordingly  made  a  solemn  and  threat-  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  who  held  their  boildinga 
ening  entrance  into  Rome  at  the  head  of  abont  as  tenants  of  the  kni^ta  ho^ntaUera  nntittlfia 
800  armed  men.    The  pope,  conaideriDg  him  aopprearion  of  mooaatic  bodiea  bj  Henij  YQLf 
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•iter  which  ther  held  them  of  the  crown  by  which  appears  to  have  been  phmted  with  dm 

lease.  In  1608  the  baildings  of  the  two  temples  trees  in  1600  nnder  the  direction  of  Francis 

were  granted  by  letters  patent  of  James  I.  to  Bacon,  at  that  time  treasurer  of  the  eocietr. 

the  c£mceIlor  of  tiio  exchequer,  the  recorder  The  hall  is  a  very  handsome  room,  built  in 

of  London,  and  the  benchers  and  treasurers  of  1660.    Its  windows  are  emblazoned  with  the 

the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  their  heirs  and  armorial  bearings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas 

aariens  for  ever,  to   have  and  to  hold,  for  Bacon,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  other  eminent  mem- 

^Mooging,  reception,  and  education  of  the  pro-  bers. — ^Each  of  the  inns  of  court  forms  an  inde- 

feasors  and  students  of  the  laws  ;^*  and  it  is  by  pendent  corporation,  but  they  all  agree  in  the 

virtue  of  these  grants  that  they  are  still  held  observance  of  certain  common  regulations.  No 

by  an  incorporated  society  of  the  ^  students  and  person  can  keep  a  term  in  any  of  them  without 

practisers  of  the  laws  of  England."    The  Tem-  Deing  in  the  hall  on  8  days  when  the  grace  is 

[4e  garden,  which  lies  between  Whitefriars  and  said  after  dinner.  None  of  the  societies  can  call 

fasez  street,  has  been  celebrated  by  Charles  a  gentleman  to  the  bar  before  he  has  been  6 

Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  was  much  frequent-  years  a  member  of  the  society,  unless  he  is  a 

ed  as  a  pleasure  walk  during  the  17th  and  18th  master  of  arts  or  a  bachelor  of  laws  of  the  \mi- 

oenturies.    Shakespeare,  in  the  first  part  of  varsity  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.    No 

*'King  Henry  the  Sixtb,"  makes  it  the  scene  of  person  in  trade  or  in  deacon^s  orders,  and  no 

the  origin  of  the  factions  of  York  and  Lancaster,  one  who  has  held  the  situation  of  a  convev- 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  century  it  was  the  ancer^s  clerk,  can  be  admitted  at  all ;  and  sou- 

iSuhion  for  the  leading  lawyers  to  promenade  in  oitors  and  attorneys  must  have  their  names 

the  Temple  garden,  toward  evening,  in  fine  struck  off  the  rolls  for  two  years,  and  the  arti- 

weather.    In  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  cles  of  clerks  must  bo  expired  or  cancelled  two 

nc^le  room  ornamented  with  emblematical  paint-  years,  before  they  can  be  admitted.    An  appli- 

inga  by  Sir  Jamee  Thomhill,  and  by  portraits  of  cant  rejected  by  one  society  will  not  be  admitted 

Littleton  and  Coke,  dinner  is  prepared  for  the  by  any  other.    On  his  admission  the  student 

members  of  tl^  inn  everyday  during  term  time,  pays  for  various  fees  from  £30  to  £40,  and  en- 

Stodents  of  law  must  keep  12  terms,  that  is,  6  ters  into  a  bond  of  £100  for  the  payment  of  his 

years,  at  the  inns  of  court  before  they  are  en-  commons  or  dinners  while  a  student.    On  the 

titled  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  those  of  the  expiration  of  his  terms  he  addresses  a  petition 

laner  Temple  are  required  to  dine  in  this  hall  to  the  benchers  at  a  special  council ;  and  if  they 

at  least  4  times  in  each  term.    On  certain  approve,  he  waits  upon  thorn  af^or  dinner,  the 

^  grand  days''  the  judges,  the  masters  in  chan-  oaths  are  administered,  and  ho  is  called  to  the 

eery,  and  many  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  £ng-  bar.    His  dues  for  admission  vary  in  the  dif- 

land  dine  liere,  together  with  a  large  assem-  ferent  inns  from  £66  in  Graves  Inn  to  £93  in 

blage  of  the  students.     Formerly  the  Inner  Lincoln's  Iim.    There    are    different    degrees 

Temple  was  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  among  the  members  of  the  inns.    The  serpoants 

of  its  entertainments  and  revels,  especially  in  are  tlie  highest  dejrree  at  common  law,  as  the 

the  16th  and  17th  centuries.    The  hall  of  the  doctors  are  in  civil  hiw.     Queen's  counsel  is 

Middle  Temple,  the  largest  ond  finest  of  the  old  another  rank,  admission  to  which  is  tochnically 

innsof  court,  was  built  in  1662-'7*2.     It  is  onia-  called  giving  a  silk  gown,  the  costume  of  the 

mented  by  elaborate  carvings,  by  portraits  and  bearers  of  this  honor.     The  benchers  of  the  inns 

busts,  and  by  the  coats  of  anns  of  Si>niers,  are  elected  from  the  barristers  at  the  bar  accord- 

Hardwicke,  Cowper,  TImrlow,  Dunning,  Eldon,  ing  to  seniority.     They  govern  the  society,  and 

Blackstone,   Stowell,   Tentcrden,   Curran,  and  may  reject  an  application  for  admission  withont 

many  other  eminent  lawyers,  formerly  members  assigning  a  reason.     In  Lincoln's  Inn  about  100 

of  the  society,  emblazoned  on  its   windows,  gentlemen  are  admitted  niemlHTs  of  the  society 

Lincoln's  Inn,  the  next  in  importance  to  the  every  year,  about  half  of  whom  are  called  to  the 

loner  and  Middle  Temples,  is  situated  on  the  bar. — The  4  great  inns  of  court  have  attached  to 

W.  side  of  Chancery  lane,  and  derives  its  name  them  inns  of  chancery,  of  which  the  Inner  Temple 

from  being  on   the  site  of  the  palace  of  an  has  three,  Clement's,  Cliffonrs,  and  Lyon's;  the 

earl  of  Lincoln  who  died  there  in  1810,  and  by  Middle  Temi»le  one.   New  Inn;   Lincoln's  Inn 

whom  the  land  was  a*tsigned  to  certain  profes-  two,  Thaviess  and  Kiimivars:  and  (iray's  Inn 

of  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  an  inn  two,  Harnanl's  an<l  Sta]>]es's.     These  inns  are 


of  court.     The   hall  and  library,  designed  by  prinei[nilly  inhabited  by  «tt<»rnevs. 
Hardwick,  and  finished  in  1845,  form  one  of         INNSPUrCK,  or  Ixnm»i:ick,  capital  of  the 

the  noblest  piles  of  building  in  Ix)ndon.     The  Tyrol,  picturesijiu  ly  ^itnatcd  on  l.«ith  sides  of 

chambers  ofthis  inn  are  chietlyoccupied  by  chan-  the  Inn  near  it'*  junction  with  the  Sill,  sur- 

cery  barristers,  conveyancers,  and  persons  in  at-  ronndi^  by  steep  niountains  varying  from  C.OOO 

tendance  on  the  court  of  chancery,  which  court  to  8,(mh>  fci-t  hi^'h.  at  a  di>tan(o  of  24.'5  m.  from 

iahdd  in  its  hall.     Attached  to  the  inn  are  ex-  Vienna,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  wooden 

temive  gardens,  celebrated  in  the  **Tatler,"  No.  bridge  that  spans  ilie  river  ( Iimshrurlf)  \   pop. 

100.    Gray's  Inn,  the  4th  inn  of  court  in  impor-  about  15,<MiO.    The  town  is  well  built,  cspeci:illy 

taace  and  size,  i<«  nanuil  from  the  h)nls  (i ray  of  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Inn.     The  finest  street 

WiUoD,  whose  r<"*idincc  it  originally  wa**.     It  istheXeustatterstnL«K«,  with  the  build  ing  where 

ia  lituitieii  on  Gray's  Inn  lane,  and  hut  a  garden  the  Tyroleso  estates  hold  their  sittings,  the  i>ost 
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office,  and  a  triumphal  aroh  erected  by  Maria  INQUISITION,  or  Holt  Offiok,  a  tribnnali 
Theresa.  The  Franciscan  chnroh  or  tiqfkirt^  established  in  several  Bonuin  Catholic  ooantries^ 
contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  monnmenta  to  search  out  and  to  try  heretics,  as  well  as  per- 
of  Europe,  that  of  Maximilian  I.  (who  however  sons  charged  with  certain  other  otfences  against 
is  not  boned  there,  but  in  Nenstadt  near  Yien-  morality  or  the  canons  of  the  church.  The  first 
na).  The  monument  consists  of  28  bronze  stat-  formal  sanction  of  the  inquisition  by  a  papal 
ues  of  eminent  persons.  In  the  same  church  ia  bull  was  in  the  18th  centmy.  but  long  before 
the  Silver  Lady  chapel,  so  called  after  a  silver  that  heresy  had  been  declared  a  crime,  and  in* 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  containing  the  mausoleums  quiators,  or  inquirers  after  heretics,  had  been 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  and  of  his  wife  Phil-  appointed  by  Christian  princes.  The  first  em- 
ippine,  which  are  attributed  to  the  genius  of  peror  who  made  Christianity  a  state  religion, 
CoUn,  whose  own  tomb,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Constantino  the  Great,  repeatedly  banished  Uiose 
his  own  hands,  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Innspruck.  who  refused  submisaon  to  his  decisions  in  doo- 
The  tomb  of  Andreas  Hoferis  in  this  chapeL  trinal  controversies.  Athanasins,  the  defender  of 
It  was  in  this  church  that  Christina  of  Sweden  orthodoxy,  and  Anus,  shared  in  turn  the  ssmo 
made  her  public  renunciation  of  Lutheranism.  fate.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  sons 
There  are  altogether  1 1  churches,  amon^  which  is  of  Constan tine.  Theodosius  I.  in  882  appointed 
the  Capuchin  church  with  the  penitential  cell  of  the  first  inquisitors  for  the  punishment  of  Man- 
Maximilian  II.,  and  the  St  James  diurch,  notice-  ictueans,  who  even  long  before  had  been  treated 
able  for  its  rich  decorations.  Among  the  other  as  criminals  deserving  the  severest  penalties, 
public  buildings  are  the  palace  built  for  Maria  A  law  of  Honorius  in  898  threatened  the  profes- 
iheresa,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Leopold  sors  of  certain  heresies,  in  particular  the  priests 
V.  in  the  court  yard ;  and  a  large  edifice  in  the  of  the  Montanists  and  Eunomians,  if  they  per- 
city  square  (StadtplaU\  once  the  residence  of  sisted  in  bringing  people  together,  with  banish- 
the  counts  oi  Tyrol,  now  a  private  dwelling,  with  ment  and  death.  The  decrees  for  the  extermi- 
a  fEunous  solden  roof  {da»  goldene  DachJ)^  built  nation  of  heathemsm  were  even  more  severe, 
in  the  15m  century,  at  a  cost  of  80,000  ducats.  Heathen  sacrifices  were  forbidden  bjConstantius 
The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Ro-  in  858  under  pain  of  death.  Theodosius  I.  in  89S 
man  Catholic  university,  with  about  26  pro-  proclaimed  every  form  of  idolatry  a  crime,  and 
fessors  and  850  students.  The  principal  manu-  every  attempt  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  future 
facta  res  of  the  town  are  silks,*  ribbons,  gloves,  by  animal  sacrifices  high  treason.  Theodosius  !!• 
calico,  glsss,  &C.  Innspruck  was  called  by  the  remitted  capital  punishment  in  428,  but  again 
ancients  (Enipontnm,  as  marking  a  spot  where  enforced  the  law  against  heathen  sacrifices  in 
the  Inn  was  crossed  by  armies.  In  the  middle  426.  Most  of  the  earlier  fathers  were  opposed 
of  the  18th  century  it  was  clothed  with  the  priv-  to  the  punishment  of  heretics  by  the  secular 
ileges  of  a  town  by  Otho  I.,  duke  of  Meran.  It  arm,  and  particularly  to  the  infliction  of  death, 
subsequently  became  the  residence  of  the  Aus-  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  approved  of  their 
trian  archdukes,  and  its  most  prosperous  period  being  confined  or  exiled,  but  only  Jerome  and 
was  in  the  17th  century,  when  Ferdinand  II.  Leo  the  Great  were  in  favor  of  the  death  pen- 
held  his  brilliant  court  there.  In  1708  it  was  alty.  The  first  instance  in  which  the  blood  of 
taken  by  the  Bavarians,  but  soon  recovered  by  a  heretic  was  shed  by  the  solemn  forms  of  law 
the  Austrians.  In  1809  it  sufiered  much  during  occurred  in  885,  when  Priscillian,  the  leader  of 
the  war  in  the  Tyrol.  After  the  2d  revolutionary  a  Gnostic  sect  in  Spain,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
outbreak  in  Vienna  in  1848,  the  emperor  Fer-  sword,  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Itacius.  The 
dinand  fled  to  Innspruck,  and  resideu  there  for  church  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  act ;  Ita- 
several  months.  cius  was  excommunicated  and  died  in  exile. 
INO,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Justinian,  in  his  code,  provided  certain  penal- 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  By  command  of  Juno,  ties  for  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  creed  as 
Atharoas,  king  of  Orchomenus,  had  married  expounded  by  the  "  four  holy  synods^*  of  NiosL 
Kephele,  by  whon\  he  was  father  of  Phrixus  and  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon;  ana 
Hebe ;  but  he  was  also  secretly  wedded  to  Ino,  from  this  code  the  future  legislation  against 
by  whom  he  had  Learchus  and  Melicertes.  heretics  was  derived.  For  several  centuries,  all 
Hating  the  children  of  her  rival,  Ino  induced  cases  of  heresy  came  before  the  ordinfury  oourta; 
her  husband  to  believe  that  the  gods  were  an-  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  examination  of 
gry  with  him,  and  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  charge  of  heresy  devolved  upon  bishops^ 
the  sacrifice  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  The  mur-  who  handed  over  those  who  remained  obdurate 
der  would  have  taken  place,  but  Nephele  res-  to  the  secular  courts  for  punishment  Some- 
cued  the  children.  Mercury  now  punished  Ino  times,  however,  ecclesiastical  councils  specified 
by  giving  her  the  young  Bacchus  to  nurse,  the  punishment  to  be  infiicted  on  certain  olasses 
which  brought  down  on  her  and  her  bus-  of  heretics.  The  organization  and  development 
band  the  anger  of  Juno.  Athamas  was  driven  of  the  synodal  courts  in  the  8th  and  9th  centn- 
inad,  and  in  this  state  killed  his  son  Learchus;  ries  systematized  also  the  proceedings  against 
while  Ino,  fiying  for  safety  with  Melicertes  in  heretics.  The  spreading  of  the  views  of  the 
her  arms,  leaped  into  the  sea.  Neptune  changed  Catharists,  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses  in  the 
her  into  a  sea  soddese,  giving  her  the  name  of  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  the  dangers  aoem- 
Leooothea^  whue  Melioertei  became  PalemoiL  ing  therefrom  to  the  Oatholio  ohnrdi,  indooad 
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the  popes  to  deriso  more  stringent  means  for  charges,  he  might  be  put  to  the  torture  to  obtidn 
the  extermination  of  heresies.  At  the  begin-  his  confession.  The  regolations  of  the  eartier 
ning  of  the  18th  centory,  Innocent  IIL  sent  soy-  inquisitions  ore  foaod  in  the  Directorium  Infui- 
era!  Cistercian  monks  as  his  legates  to  the  sonth  tUorum  of  Nichohis  Ejmeric,  who  for  42  years 
of  France,  in  order  to  force  the  great  fendato-  held  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor  in  Arason,  and 
ries  of  Provence  and  Narbonne  into  a  war  died  in  1899.  It  was  first  published  at  Barcelo- 
•gainst  the  Albigenses,  and  to  assist  the  bishops  na  in  1508 ;  again  at  Rome,  with  a  commentary 
in  searching  out  the  heretics  and  in  giving  them  by  Pegna,  in  157S ;  and  has  often  been  reprinted, 
over  to  punishment.  The  4th  council  of  Lateran  The  power  of  the  inqubition  was  greatly  in- 
in  1216  enjoined  upon  the  synodal  courts  the  creased  by  the  income  which  it  derived  from 
searching  out  of  heresy  and  its  suppression  as  a  the  property  of  the  condemned.  Innocent  lY. 
duty,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  in  1262  assiffued  to  it  one  third  of  such  prop- 
permanently  established  inquisitorial  courts,  erty,  and  ordered  one  third  to  be  reserved  for 
The  bishops  were  called  upon  either  to  visit  fhture  uses ;  in  the  15th  century  it  was  com- 
personolly  or  to  send  delegates  into  every  par-  mon  for  the  inquisitors  to  claim  the  entire  prop- 
uh  suspected  of  being  infected  with  heresy,  and  erty.  The  people  in  the  south  of  France  rose 
to  cause  several,  or  if  necessary  all  of  the  innabi-  repeatedly  in  rebellion,  and  took  bloody  ven- 
tants  to  swear  that  they  would  inform  against  geance  on  some  of  the  inquisitors,  as  at  Tou- 
all  heretics  as  well  as  those  attending  secret  louse  in  1246.  The  parliaments  declared  them- 
meetin^ ;  all  who  refused  to  take  this  oath  selves  against  its  proceedings  as  irregular  and 
ehoiddbesuspectedof  heresy  themselves.  These  unprecedented,  and  several  kings,  as  Philip  IV. 
arrangements  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  and  Louis  XI.,  limited  its  jurisdiction.  Still 
the  synod  of  Toulouse  (1229),  which  issued  on  more  was  its  influence  weakened  by  the  schism 
this  point  46  propositions,  among  which  were  of  the  14th  and  the  reformatory  councils  of  the 
the  following:  ^^Any  prince,  lord,  bishop,  or  15th  century.  After  the  reformation  of  the 
ludge,  who  shall  spare  a  heretic,  shall  forfeit  16th  century,  Henry  II.,  urged  by  Pope  Paul 
Ais  lands,  property,  or  office;  and  every  house  IV.,  made  an  attempt  to  reestablish  it,  and  even 
In  which  a  heretic  is  found  shall  bo  destroyed,  extorted  the  consent  of  the  parliament  to  an 
Heretics  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy  shall  edict  of  this  kind ;  but  it  never  again  gained 
not  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  or  strength,  was  wholly  abolished  by  Henry  IV^ 
of  any  of  their  associates  in  crime,  even  though  and  has  not  been  reintroduced. — In  Spain  the 
they  may  be  sufiering  under  a  mortal  disease,  inquisition  was  introduced  soon  after  its  estab- 
Sincere  penitents  shall  be  removed  fh)m  the  lishment  in  France.  The  Arogoneso  branch 
neighborhood  in  which  they  reside,  if  it  is  sus-  can  be  traced  by  authentic  records  as  far 
pected  of  heresy;  they  shall  wear  a  peculiar  back  as  the  year  1232,  and  in  the  course  of 
dress,  and  forfeit  all  public  privileges  until  tliey  this  century  courts  were  established  in  the  dio- 
receive  a  papal  dispensation.  Penitents  who  ceses  of  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Urpel,  Lerida, 
have  recanted  through  fear  shall  bo  j}laced  in  and  Gerona.  At  first  it  passed  no  sentence 
confinement,"  The  synod  also  enjoined  upon  more  severe  than  confiscation  of  pro])erty,  and 
the  bishops  to  bind  in  every  parish  a  priest  and  even  this  was  restored  if  the  accused  abjured 
2,  8,  or  more  laymen  by  oath  to  search  out  his  opinions  within  a  term  called  the  '*  i)eriod 
heretics.  As  however  many  bishoi)8  were  ac-  of  grace."  Toward  the  close  of  the  15tn  cen- 
€use<l  of  being  either  remiss  or  partial,  Gregory  tury  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  Cardinal 
IX.  transferred  the  inquisition  to  the  Domini-  Pedro  Gonzalez  do  Meudoza,  arclihishop  of  Se- 
cans,  first  in  Germany  and  Arogon,  then  also  ville,  and  in  time  it  assumed  gigantic  dimen- 
in  Lombardy  and  southern  Franco.  To  aid  sions,  becoming  more  absolute  and  independent 
the  inqubitors  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe.  The  prob- 
a  new  order  was  founded  called  the  militia  ability  of  a  union  between  the  Jews  and  Moors 
Je9U  Chrviti  contra  htrreticos.  The  church,  against  the  Christians  at  that  time  excited  in 
however,  contented  itself  with  the  examination  Spain  considerable  alarm.  The  Jews  fonni^l  a 
of  the  heretics,  and  called  on  the  secular  arm  to  largo  proportion  of  the  population,  and  held 
carry  the  sentences  into  execution.  I^uis  IX.  enormous  wealth.  Severe  restrictive  measures 
of  France  from  attachment  to  the  church,  and  were  passed  against  them  by  the  civil  authori- 
Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse  and  Frederic  II.  of  ties  from  time  to  time,  and  fimdly  about  1477 
Germany  in  order  to  escajK)  tho  suspicion  of  certain  of  the  clergy  propos4.'<l  to  Ferdinand  to 
heresy,  complied  with  this  request,  and  made  establish  the  inquiMtion  in  Castile  with  the  pri- 
the  execution  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  mary  object  of  searching  out  those  who  having 
inquisitors  obligatory.  The  procedure  of  the  been  converted  to  Christianity  had  relapsed  into 
inquisitors  dilfered  in  many  points  from  that  of  Judaism,  or  who  feigned  conversion  while  se- 
tho  civil  courts.  In  accordance  with  a  decree  cretly  attached  to  the  fait!»  of  their  fathers, 
of  the  councils  of  Beziers  and  Narbonne  in  1285,  The  king  readily  assented,  and,  the  consent  of 
confirmed  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1254,  tho  inform-  Isabella  having  U'en  reluctantly  given,  a  papal 
crs  were  never  named  to  tho  accused;  suspi-  bull  was  procured  in  1478  authorizing  the  es- 
cion  of  heresy  was  considered  a  sufticient  cause  tablishment  of  the  tribunal.  Thus  the  Spanish 
of  arrest;  accomplices  and  criminals  were  ad-  inquisition  was  from  its  beginning  niorearoyal 
mitted  OS  witnesses.    If  the  accused  denied  the  than  a  merely  ecclesiastical  court.     In  14b0  two 
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DominioanB  were  appointed  the  first  inqnisitora,  entirclj  abolished  it  in  Dec.  1808.    It  was  re- 

and  the  first  court  was  established  at  SeyiUe.  stored  bj  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814,  but  again 

Thej  issued  their  first  edict  on  Jan.  2,  1481,  by  abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  in 

which  they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  *^  new  1820.    After  the  restoration  an  inquisitorial 

Christians,^^  as  converts  were  popularly  called,  Junta  reappeared  in  1825,  and  in  1826  a  tribu- 

who  were  suspected  of  heresy,  and  on  Jan.  6  nal  was  reestablished  at  Valencia.    In  1834  it 

the  first  auto  de  fi  was  held,  when  6  persons  was  again  abolished,  and  in  1885  its  proper^ 

were  burned  alive.    Executions  soon  oecame  was  confiscated  for  the  payment  of  the  public 

frequent    Several  of  those  who  had  been  con-  debt.    Public  opinion  in  Spain  is  at  present  so 

demned  as   contumacious   appealed  to  Pope  generally  opposed  to  it,  that  no  public  organ 

Sixtus  IV.,  who,  in  Jon.  1482,  complained  of  advocates  its  restoration.    The  most  complete 

the  conduct  of  the  two  inquisitors,  and  recom-  work  on  the  Spanish  inquisition  is  by  Uorente, 

mended  mildness  and  moderation.    Soon  after  *'  Critical  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,'* 

he  appointed  the  archbishop  of  Seville  apostolic  translated  into  French  by  A.  Pellier  (4  vols.  foL, 

judge  of  appeal  for  all  Spain,  with  power  to  Paris,  1817).    An  abridged  English  translation 

decide  on  all  appeals  from  tlie  judgments  of  the  was  publbhed  in  London  in  182d,  and  reprinted 

inquisition.    In  1488  Torauemada  became  grand  in  Philadelphia.    The  author  declares  that  he 

inquisitor-general  of  all  opaiu,  and  at  the  same  was  secretary  of  the  inquisition  of  Madrid  durinff 

time  Ferdinand  appointed  a  royal  council  of  the  years  1789-^91 ;  that  from  1809  to  1811  afi 

the  supreme  inquisition  {coruejo  de  la  ntprema  the  archives  of  the  inquisition  were  placed  at 

tn^ttwioan),  of  which  the  grand  inquisitor  was  his  disposal ;  and  that  he  burned,  with  the  ap- 

president  of  right  and  for  life,  with  a  bishop  probation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  all  the  criminal 

and  two  doctors  at  law  as  counsellors.    Torque-  processes  except  those  which  fh)m  their  iropor- 

mada  in  concert  with  the  kins  framed  the  or-  tance  and  the  rank  of  the  accused  belonged  to 

ganic  laws  of  the  new  tribund,  styled  instruo-  history.    The  accuracy  of  some  of  his  state- 

tions,  which  consisted  of  28  articles,  and  were  ments  is  greatly  doubted  by  many.    The  best 

promulgated  at  Seville  in  1484.     Additions  work  on  the  Spanish  inquisition  written  tnm 

were  made  to  them  in  1488  and  1498,  and  at  a  Catholic  standpoint  is  C.  J.  Hefele's  J)er 

last  a  new  compilation  of  regulations,  consist-  Cardinal  Ximenez  (Tdbingen,  1844). — ^An  at- 

ing  of  81  articles,  was  made  by  the  inquisitor-  tempt  to  establish  the  Spanish  inquisition  hi 

general  Valdez  in  1561,  which  remained  ever  Naples  was  made  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  in 

afterward  the  guide  of  Spanish  inquisitors.    Ail  1546 ;  but  the  Neapolitans,  by  energetic  resist- 

the  penitents  of  the  inquisition  wore  a  peculiar  ance,  prevented  it.    The  towns  of  Lombardy 

habit,  called  ian  henito  (a  corruption  of  »aco  successfully  remonstrated  against  a  similar  at- 

hendito^  *^  the  blessed  vest^'  of  penitence),  of  tempt  of  Philip  II.,  but  it  was  introduced  into 

which  there  were  8  different  kinds  for  the  8  Sicily  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.    In 

classes  of  condemned,  and  an  equal  number  for  the  latter  the  tribunals  of  Mexico,  Carthagenay 

those  who  were  doomed  to  si^cr  death.    By  and  Lima  rivalled  in  severity  those  of  Spain, 

its  compact  organization  the  inquisition  soon  Charles  V.  sent  it  to  the  Netherlands,  where  it 

became  very  powerful.    The  inquisitor-general  greatly  increased  the  discontent  of  the  people 

was  appointed  by  the  king  and  the  pope  jointly,  with  the  Spanish  dominion ;  and  the  attempt  of 

He  named  the  subaltern  officers,  and  had  an  ab-  Philip  IL  to  reestablish  it  was  among  the  prin- 

solute  control  over  all  the  lower  courts.    The  dpal  causes  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  tne  7 

expulsion  of  the  Jews  (1492)  and  the  Moors  northern  provinces  and  the  rise  of  the  Dutch 

(1501)  from  Spain,  from  which  many  tried  to  republic.    The  inquisition  was  not  introduced 

escape  by  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  later  into  Portugal  till  1557.    Its  organization  was 

the  spreading  of  Protestantism,  furnished  the  nearly  the  same  as  in  Spain.    The  supreme 

inquisition  with  abundant  occupation.    Accord-  court  of  inouisition,  to  which  all  other  courts 

ing  to  the  estimate  of  Llorente,  whose  accuracy,  of  the  kingaom  were  subordinate,  had  its  seat 

however,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Catho-  at  Lisbon ;  the  grand  inquisitor  was  appointed 

lie  writers,  the  number  of  those  burned  idive  by  the  kins  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.    John 

under  Torquemada  (148d-'98)  amounted  to  8,-  lY.,  after  delivering  Portu^  from  the  Spanish 

800,  those  under  Deza  (1499-1506)  to  1,664^  rule  (1640),  intended  to  suppress  tlie  inquisition, 

and  those  under  Cardinal  Ximenez  (1507-17)  to  but  succeeded  only  in  mitigating  it    Its  power 

2,586.    The  general  result  of  his  statements  for  was  broken  by  King  Joseph  (died  1777)  and  his 

the  time  from  1488  to  1808  is  as  follows :  burned  minister  Pombal.    John  Yl.  (died  1826)  aboK- 

alive,  81,912 ;  burned  in  effigy,  17,659 ;  sub-  ished  it  both  in  Portugal  and  in  its  dependen- 

jectedto  rigorous  pains  and  penances,  291,450.  cies,  Brazil  and  Goa.— In  Italy  tiie  inquisition 

Fromthebeginningof  the  17th  century,  when  it  never  became  as  powerful  as  in  France  and 

had  succeeded  in  completely  exterminating  Prot-  Spain.    It  was  introduced  in  1288  against  the 

estantism  in  Spain,  the  inquisition  became  more  W aldenses,  and  the  chronicles  of  many  Lombard 

lenient,  and  directed  its  efforts  mostly  to  the  sup-  towns  mention  the  burning  of  heretics;  bat 

pression  of  heretical  books.    In  the  18th  cen-  their  number  seems  to  have  been  less  oonsider- 

tury  the  auU>$  dsfe  became  very  rare.    Charles  able  than  in  France  and  Spain.    A  celebrated 

nL  and  his  minister.  Count  Aranda,  ffreaUy  re-  inquisitor.  Pietro  di  Verona,  who  exercved  lus 

strioted  its  juriadiction,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  offioe  witn  great  severitj  during  19  yeafii  was 
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■lain  in  1253.  In  the  16th  oentniy,  oonrts  for  is  generally  in  fSuvor  of  maintaininff  the  pre- 
the  sappreonon  of  IVotestant  doctrines  were  rogatives  conferred  by  the  state,  and  Protestant 
established  in  Toscany,  Venice,  Milan,  Parma.  Sweden  in  1858  banished  6  women  for  having 
tnd  other  states ;  but  their  sentences  remainea  loined  the  Roman  Catholic  chnroh.  A  generu 
■attject  to  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  sorer-  history  of  the  inquisition,  critical  and  impartial, 
eign.  A  supreme  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  for  is  stUl  wanting.  A  critical  survey  of  a  number 
the  whole  church,  called  the  congregation  of  of  works,  treating  on  the  subject,  appeared  in 
the  holy  office,  and  consisting  of  6  cardinals,  the  *' British  Oritio"  in  1827,  and  was  reprinted 
was  established  by  Paul  III.  at  Rome,  in  1548,  in  the  Philadelphia  **  Museum  of  Foreign  liter- 
bat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal  States  the  atnre  and  Science'*  in  the  same  year, 
anihority  with  which  the  pope  invested  it  was  INSANITY  (Lat,  insanit<u^  nom  in,  priva- 
never  conceded  to  it  by  the  temporal  sovereigns,  tive,  and  MtntM,  Eound,  healthy),  in  general 
8ixtns  V.  in  1588  chanced  the  name  of  the  con-  terms,  an  unsound  or  diseased  condition  of  the 
gregation  to  that  of  the  holy  Roman  and  nni-  mind.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
venal  inquisition,  and  made  it  to  consist  of  12  fine  insanity,  but  with  very  problematical  suo- 
oardinals,  with  several  assessors,  consultors,  and  cess ;  the  phenomena  are  so  numerous  and  va- 
qoalifiers  (who  had  to  prepare  the  cases).  The  ried  that  it  seems  impossible  to  include  them 
JBoman  inquisition  was  the  mildest  of  aU  tribu-  all  under  one  head,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ez- 
mUs  of  this  nature,  no  instance  having  occurred  dnde  other  and  different  diseases.  Locke*s  notion 
of  the  punishment  of  death  being  inflicted  that  delusion,  illusion,  or  hallucination  is  neoes- 
through  its  agency.  Napoleon  abolished  the  sary  to  insanity,  excludes  a  large  class  of  cases 
inquisition  in  all  Italy  in  1808.  It  was  rein-  in  which  neither  of  these  sources  of  error  may 
troduced  in  the  Papal  States  by  Pius  VU.  in  be  nresent.  The  definition  of  Cullen,  "  a  lesion 
1814,  in  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  in  1888.  In  the  of  tne  intellectual  faculties,  without  pyrexia  and 
Papal  States  it  still  exists  in  the  form  which  without  coma,'^  errs  in  the  same  way ;  for  often 
^tus  V.  gave  to  it,  but  the  legations,  after  the  purely  intellectual  faculties  are  comparative- 
declaring  their  independence  of  Uie  papal  do-  ly  sound.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bucknill^s  aefinition 
minion,  abolished  also  the  offices  of  provincial  C^  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Relation  to  Criminal 
inquisitors  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara  in  1859.  Acts*^,  *'  a  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  a 
In  the  same  year  it  was  abolbbed  in  Tuscany,  false  conception  or  Judgment,  a  defective  power 
In  Sardinia  it  was  stripped  of  all  power  in  of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the 
1848. — Outside  of  the  territory  of  the  Romanic  emotions  and  instincts,  have  separately  or  con- 
nations  the  inquisition  never  gained  a  firm  foot-  Jointly  been  produced  by  disease,^'  though  some- 
ing.  In  Germany  it  was  established  as  early  as  what  awkward,  comes  sufficiently  near  the 
IsSl,  but  the  severity  of  the  first  inquisitor,  truth.  Equal  difficulty  attends  the  classifica- 
Oonrad  of  Marburg,  aroused  so  general  and  vio-  tion  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease,  and 
lent  an  indignation,  that  he  himself  was  slain  must  continue  to  exist  until  our  knowledge  of 
in  1233,  and  Germany  remained  for  a  long  time  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  and  of  the  functions 
without  inquisitorial  court*.  An  attempt  to  of  the  various  parts  of  the  or^ran  which  sub- 
revive  it  was  made  in  the  14th  century  in  con-  serves  its  manifestations  is  much  more  advanced 
sequence  of  the  appearance  of  Uie  Beguins.  than  at  present.  In  the  absence  of  any  basis 
Charles  IV.  in  1369  supported  the  inquisitors  on  which  a  philosopliicnl  cln!>sitication  can  be 
by  8  edicts.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  1872  ap-  founded,  wo  can  only  adopt  one  under  which 
pointed  for  Germany  5  inquisitors,  and  Boni-  the  phenomena  can  be  most  conveniently  ar- 
fi^x»  IX.  in  1399  increased  their  number  for  rangetl.  Tuke  nnd  Hucknill  (*' Manual  of  Psy- 
northern  Germany  alone  to  6.  In  1484  it  was  chological  Medicine*^),  whose  classification  wo 
greatly  extended  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  Ger-  shall  follow  with  slight  modifications,  treat  of 
many  of  sorcerers  and  witches,  but  the  refor-  insanity  under  the  following  heads:  l,delu8ion- 
mation  destroyed  its  power  even  in  those  por-  al  insanity,  of  a  melancholy,  of  an  exalted,  and 
tions  of  Germany  which  remained  Catholic,  of  a  destructive  character ;  2,  emotional  insan- 
Though  attempts  were  made  to  restore  it  in  ity,  divide<l  into  melancholia  without  delusion, 
Austria  and  Bavaria  (1599),  it  never  regained  mania  with  general  extravagance  of  conduct 
any  considerable  power,  and  since  its  abolition  (moral  ins:mity),  and  mania  with  disposition  to 
by  Maria  Theresa  no  trace  of  it  has  existed  in  homicide,  to  theft,  &c. ;  8,  mania ;  4,  dementia; 
Germany.  In  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  6,  idiocy. — In  delusional  insanity,  the  patient  is 
Denmark  it  was  never  permanently  established;  harassed  with  hallucinations,  illusions,  or  delu- 
and  in  Poland,  where  Pope  John  XXII.  intro-  sions.  By  psychological  writers  these  words 
duced  it  in  1327,  it  was  of  but  short  duration. —  are  used  in  definite  significations.  In  halluci- 
Though  the  inquisition,  under  this  name,  was  nation,  sensations  are  iwrceived  without  any  ob- 
an  institution  peculiar  to  Roman  Catholic  conn-  Ject  to  excite  them  being  present;  the  patient 
tries,  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  sees  persons,  hears  voices,  smells  odors,  though 
it,  that  heresy,  or  dissent  from  the  established  neither  persons,  voices,  nor  (nlors  have  any  real 
clmrrh,  is  to  be  punished  as  a  crime,  had  a  sway  existence.  Illusion  exists  where  there  is  a 
far  more  extensive.  The  Jews,  Mohamme<lans,  false  perception  of  a  real  object.  Delusion  con- 
and  lieathens  recognired  generally  this  principle,  sists  in  a  false  belief  which  is  not  the  result  of  a 
The  Greek  church  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece  false  process  of  reasoning :  a  man  who  believes 
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that  he  is  made  of  Rlaas,  that  he  has  lost  his  to  indolence  and  general  indifferenoe;  they  read 
soul,  or  that  ho  is  Mcmammed,  is  laboring  under  nothing,  write  to  nobody,  shun  all  exerUon ;  re- 
adelnstOD.  Hallucination  and  illusion  can  ex-  markiug  keenly  on  their  own  altered  state: 
1st  without  insanity,  since  by  the  use  of  reason  *  Once  I  was  industrious,  now  I  am  idle  and 
a  man  may  be  able  to  correct  his  false  sensa-  worthless;  the  world  does  not  seem  as  it  did  to 
tions;  but  delunon  cannot  be  present  while  the  me;  every  thing  good  seems  to  have  gone  out 
mind  is  perfect.  Among  the  insane,  haUucinit-  of  me.' "  "  Sometimes,'*  observe  T&e  and 
tionsofnearing  are  the  most  frequent;  patients  Bucknill,  ^'melandioly  assumes  a  passiTe  atti- 
hear  voices  of  approvid  or  condemnation,  they  tude ;  the  arms  hang  loose  at  the  side,  the  hands 
are  directed  to  perform  particular  acts,  to  com-  are  open,  and  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed 
mit  snidde,  murder,  dec.  The  poet  Gowper  suf-  altogether ;  at  other  times  grief  intensifies  the 
fered  from  hallucination  of  this  kind.  Next  in  action  of  the  muscles;  the  patient's  arms  are 
frequency  to  hearing,  vision  is  subject  to  hallu-  rigidly  flexed;  the  hands  clasped  and  pressed 
dnation ;  the  lunatic  sees  visions,  is  sensible  of  against  his  chest,  or  he  wrings  them  in  all  the 
an  exceeding  bright  light,  is  tormented  by  the  bitterness  of  despair."  The  physical  derange- 
nght  of  hioeous  and  repulsive  animals,  or  is  ment  of  the  system  presents  nothing  peculiar; 
amused  by  the  antics  and  vagaries  of  others,  the  digestive  organs  are  commonly  deranged, 
Bmell,  touch,  and  taste  are  much  less  subject  to  the  tongue  loaded,  the  bowels  constipated.  In 
hallucination  than  vision  and  hearing.  Many  women  the  uterine  functions  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
of  the  sensations  felt  by  the  insane  in  the  inter-  ordered ;  a  sensation  of  sinking  and  weight  at 
nal  oigans,  having  no  objective  existence,  must  the  epigastrium  is  often  complained  o^  and  some- 
be  re^urded  as  hallucinations.  Hallucinations  times  headache  b  present.  The  dls^ise  may  be 
alone  do  not  constitute  insanity,  for  the  mind  uncomplicated  with  any  derangement  of  the  in- 
must  be  affected  before  they  can  be  believed,  teUect,  and  then  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of 
nor  are  they  confined  to  any  one  variety  of  in-  the  *'  moral  insanity"  of  Dr.  Prichard.  Kostal- 
sanitv.  Esquirol  states  that  80  out  of  eveij  gia  (Gr.  yoorof,  return,  and  oXyor,  sadness),  or 
100  insane  patients  are  subject  to  them.  M.  home  sickness,  is  a  form  of  simple  melandio- 
Brierre  de  Boismont  states  that  in  his  asylum,  lia.  As  is  well  known,  it  affects  those  brought 
out  of  62  patients,  hallucinations  were  present  up  in  the  country  rather  than  the  natives  of 
in  88  and  absent  in  24.  At  the  Bic^tre,  of  21  cities,  the  inhabitants  of  mountiuns  rather  than 
patients  admitted  during  one  year  affect^  with  those  of  plains.  But  in  melancholia  the  disease 
melancholia,  11  had  haolucinations,  6  being  of  is  accompanied  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
hearing,  8  of  mght,  and  2  of  taste;  while  of  181  by  more  or  less  unsoundness  of  inteUect  The 
maniacS)  54  only  were  ascertained  to  be  subject  patient  suffers  from  hallucinations,  or  he  has 
to  hallucination,  in  23  of  whom  hearing  was  some  fixed  delusion ;  thus  in  religious  melan- 
affected,  in  21  sight,  in  5  taste,  in  2  touch,  in  1  choly  he  believes  he  has  committed  the  on 
smell,  and  in  2  cases  the  sensations  were  intemaL  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that  he  is  doomed 
Hallucinations  may  become  epidemic,  particu-  to  eternal  perdition.  When  the  disease  is  un» 
larly  when  occurring  from  superstition.  They  complicated  with  derangement  of  tiie  intellect, 
are  often  among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  insan-  the  nuyority  recover ;  but  when  the  intellect 
ity,  and  are  dangerous  according  to  their  charao-  is  affected,  the  disease  is  looked  upon  as  less 
ter.  One  may  see  ecstatic  visions  or  hear  voices  curable  than  mania.  As  it  advances,  organic 
proclaiming  his  salvation,  and  be  left  at  large  change  often  supervenes  in  the  abdominal  or 
with  perfect  safety ;  while  if  voices  are  heara  thoracic  viscera,  and  carries  off  the  patient, 
counselling  self-destruction  or  the  ininry  or  mur-  Sometimes  he  lapses  into  hopeless  dementia.  In- 
der  of  others,  the  hearer  should  bo  immediately  eluded  by  some  autiiors  under  the  same  head,  but 
confined.  Of  delusion  the  annals  of  witchcraft  formed  by  Esquirol  into  a  separate  order  under 
and  the  strange  stories  of  lyconthropia  or  wolf  the  class  of  monomania,  is  an  affection  charao- 
madnesa,  once  not  uncommon  on  the  continent  terized  by  phenomena  totally  differing  in  their 
of  Europe,  afford  melancholy  examples.  Like  appearance  from  those  of  mdandiolia.  The 
hallucinations^  delusions  are  met  with  in  most  dT  delunons  entertained  by  patients  of  this  class 
the  forms  of  insanity.  In  every  asylum  of  the  are  gratifying  to  their  vanity  or  pride ;  they 
insane,  and  sometimes  among  those  who  in  other  are  wealUiy,  high-bom,  powerfuL  **  Among 
respects  reason  well  and  acutely,  we  meet  with  monomaniacs,"  says  Esquirol,  '*  the  passions  are 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  imaginary  wealth  gay  and  expansive ;  enjoying  a  sense  of  perfect 
and  tities,  or  who  are  steering  under  some  health,  of  augmented  muscular  power,  and  cKf 
hopeless  and  terrible  infiiction. — ^Melancholia  general  well  being,  this  class  of  patients  seise 
was  formerly  used  to  signify  a  partial  insanity,  upon  the  cheerfU  side  of  every  thing;  satisfied 
whether  of  a  painful  or  pleasurable  nature ;  but  with  themselves,  they  are  content  with  others, 
it  is  now  commonly  confined  to  cases  in  which  They  are  happy,  joyots,  and  communicative ; 
the  patient  is  given  over  to  a  sad  and  hopeless  they  sing,  Iwigh,  and  dance.  Controlled  by 
despondency.  It  may  be  sudden,  as  when  caused  vanity  and  self-love,  they  delight  in  their  own 
by  grief  or  (thouffh  this  is  rare)  it  m^  oome  vain-gjorious  convictions,  in  &eir  thougjits  of 
on  gradually  without  any  external  cause,  or  it  grandeur,  power,  and  wealth.  They  are  activeu 
may  appear  as  the  sequel  of  mania.  '*  The  chief  petulant,  inexhaustible  in  their  loquacity,  and 
propeii8itiesniaDifested,"saysDr.0oiiQDj,  ^srs  speaking  oonstanUy  of  their  ftlifli^.    Thsjsrs 
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tusoeptible  and  irritable ;  their  impreesions  are  desire  to  kilL     Bepeatedlr  in  soch  eaaes  ^bm 
Tivid,  their  affections  energetio,  their  determina-  patient,  aware  of  his  condition,  has  begged  to 
tions  vioieot;  disliking  oppodtion  and  restraint,    oe  secured,  or  has  warned  the  person  whom  h% 
thejr  easily  become  angry  and  even  farions."  was  about  to  attack  to  save  himself;  sometiinea 
Sometimes  this  kind  of  insanity  assumes  the  the  attack  is  directed  against  a  near  and  dear 
form  of  religious  excitement.    The  patient  re-  relation.    A  man  mentioned  by  Marc  applied 
gards  himse^  as  peculiarly  favored  by  the  Deity,  for  admission  at  Charenton  on  account  of  an  im- 
perhaps  as  the  recipient  of  direct  inspiration ;  pulse  to  kill  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
and  occasionally  such  conyiction  is  impressed  attached,  and  which  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
upon  the  mind  of  one  suffering  under  religious  resist.    In  other  cases  there  is  a  motire  for  the 
melancholy,  and  then  tlie  patient  passes  at  once  assassination,  itself  the  product  of  a  diseased 
from  the  depths  of  despair  to  one  of  triumphant  mind.    Thus  a  young  woman,  also  mentioned 
and  ecstatic  happiness.  Apart  from  other  forms  by  Marc,  having  witnessed  a  public  execution, 
of  mental  alienation,  this  variety  of  emotional  dwelt  upon  it  until  she  desired  to  bo  similarly 
insanity  is  very  rare. — Under  the  head  of  emo-  executed ;  kept  from  suicide  by  her  religiona 
tional  insanity  may  be  mention^  a  subject  oonvictions,  to  attain  her  end  she  killed  a  per- 
which  of  late  years  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  son  toward  whom  she  had  no  dislike.  Again  ha 
of  discussion,  viz. :  morsd  insanity,  alienation  or  other  cases  the  patient  hoars  voices  directing 
perversion  of  the  moral  faculties,  dependent  the  commission  of  the  murderous  assault;  or  he 
upon  physical  causes,  and  unaccompanied  by  labors  under  the  delusion  that  ho  will  thus  se- 
any  marked  perversion  of  the  intellect.    It  is  cure  his  eternal  welfare,  &c.    The  evidence  for 
admitted  on  idl  hands  that  the  brain  is  the  the  existence  of  kleptomania,  an  insane  pro- 
organ  of  the  mind ;  that  when  the  brain  is  dis-  pensity  to  steal,  independent  of  any  other  men- 
eased  the  intellect  may  be  destroyed  or  per-  tal  affection,  rests  on  cases  which  are  now  nn- 
Terted.    But  the  brain  is  equally  the  organ  of  merous  and  well  authenticated,  in  which  persona 
the  moral  affections ;   these  are  commonly  af-  whose  wealth  and  station  in  life  place  them 
fdcted  in  intellectual  derangement,  but  not  ne-  above  temptation,  have  yet  had  a  habit  of 
cessarily  nor  constantly ;  is  the  converse  true,  pilfering  which  they  were  unable  to  control  and 
and,  through  disease  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  can  n*om  which  they  reaped  no  advantage.    Occa- 
the  moral  affections  be  perverted  without  any  donally  this  form  of  insanity  is  connected  with 
marked  perversion  of  the  intellect  ?    A  person  utero-gestation,  manifesting  itself  only  when  the 
naturally  kindly  and  affectionate  becomes  grad-  patient  is  pregnant.    Pvromania,  an  insane  de- 
nally,  and  without  perceptible  cause,  peevish,  sire  to  set  fire  to  dwellings,  &c.,  rests  on  pre- 
morose,  and  suspicious.    lie  now  suddenly,  and  cisely  similar  grounds.    The  terms  dipsomania 
still  without  adequate  cause,  commits  some  act  and  oenomania  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
of  violence,  perhaps  a  homicide.    Was  not  the  insane  desire  for  intoxicating  liquors.    It  occurs 
man  insane?    Again,  as  there  are  those  who  under  two  forms,  the  periodic  and  the  chronic, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  brain  are  born  idiots.  In  the  one  the  patient  abstains  for  weeks  or 
are  there  not  others  who  from  a  similar  con-  months  from  all  stimulants,  and  often  dislikes 
stitution  are  moral  idiots  ?   Numerous  cases  are  or  loathes  thcin  ;  then  comes  on  a  craving  for 
now  on  record  of  individuals  not  deficient  in  some  alcoholic  drink  which  proves  irresistible ; 
understanding,  who  acquired  knowledge  readily  once  yielding,  he  continues  to  drink  for  days  or 
and  reasoned  soundly  and  acutely  on  most  sub-  even  weeks.    A  period  of  prostration  and  suf- 
jects,  who  yet  could  never  be  taught  the  dis-  fering  follows,  from  which  he  gradaally   re- 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  who  as  covers,  again  to  pursue  the  same  course.    Tho 
they  grow  up  gave  way  to  their  passions  and  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  frequently  met 
instincts,  entirely  unaffected  by  a  moral  sense  with  ;  here  the  patient,  possessed  by  a  cease- 
or  by  regard  for  public  opinion.    Often  in  these  less  craving  for  stimulants,  sacrifices  every  con- 
oases  there  was  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  sideration  of  health,  self-interest,  and  morality 
insanity.    Are  we  not  then  forced  to  the  con-  to  its  gratification. — Mania  has  commonly  a 
dnsions  of  Dr.  Woodward  of  the  Massachusetts  period  of  incubation,  though  a  short  one,  during 
state  lunatic  asylum  ?    *^  Inside  a  disease  of  tho  which  the  coming  paroxysm  is  foresliadowed  by 
moral  powers,*'  says  he,  "  there  seems  to  bo  in  a  departure  of  the  patient  from  his  ordinary 
some  coses  something  like  moral  idiocv,  or  such  mood  and  habits.     ^^At  first,*'  says  Esquirof, 
an  imbecile  state  or  the  moral  faculties  from  ^^trifiing    irregularities    in    the  aliections  aro 
birth  as  to  make  the  individual  irresponsible  for  noticed  in  tho  conduct  of  one  whom  tho  first 
his  moral  actions.  The  persons  to  whom  I  refer  symptoms  of  the  malady  begins  to  disturb.  Tho 
have  rarely  much  vigor  of  mind,  although  they  maniac  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
are  by  no  means  idiots  in  understanding." —  either  sad  or  gay,  active  or  indolent,  indifferent 
Connected  with  the  subject  of  moral  insanity  or  eager;  he^becomes  impatient,  irritable,  and 
are  the  so  called  homicidal  mania,  pyromania,  choleric.    He  soon  neglects  his  family,  forsakes 
kleptomania,  &c.    The  best  marked  of  these  is  his  business  and  household  affairs,  deserts  his 
nndoubtedly  homicidal  mania.   A  person  whose  home,  and  yields  himself  to  acts,  the  more  alllic- 
reasoning  powers  ore  sound,  suddenly,  without  tive  as  they  contrast  more  strikingly  with  his  or- 
cause,  is  guilty  of  a  murderous  assault.    Some-  dinary  mode  of  life.  To  alternations  of  delirium 
times  there  is  only  a  sudden  and  irresistible  and  reason,  of  composure  and  agitation,  succeed 
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aetB  the  most  straoffe  and  eztrayogant,  endrely  physical  health  may  be  tolerably  good ;  he  eats 

contrary  to  the  well  being  and  interests  of  Uie  and  sleeps  well,  and  often  gains  flesh.    On  this 

patient.    The  alarm  and  msquietude,  the  warn-  aeconnt  improvement  in  flesh  among  lanaticS| 

in^  and  advice  at  friendship,  paternal  tender-  without  a  corresponding  improvement  in  men- 

ness  and  love,  oppose,  irritate,  and  provoke  the  tal  condition,  is  looked  npon  as  an  nnfavorable 

Kient,  exciting  him  by  slow  degrees  to  the  symptom.  While  this  condition  is  generally 
best  pitch  of  mania.^  Sometimes,  during  hopeless,  still  recoveries  from  it  may  take  place, 
the  premonitory  stage,  the  patient  is  gloomy  Find  states  that  patients  so  affected  have  been 
and  dejected ;  rarely  he  seems  as  if  stmdc  witn  attacked  by  acate  mania,  and  after  a  paroxysm 
stnpor ;  at  all  times  daring  the  same  stage  of  20  or  80  days'  duration  have  recovered  their 
sleeplessness  is  apt  to  be  a  marked  character-  reason.  Prichard  says  the  same  effect  some- 
istic.  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  is  in  a  times  follows  a  severe  attack  of  fever  attended 
state  of  violent  ana  perpetual  motion,  attacking  with  delirium ;  these  cases  are  commonly  fatal 
those  who  oppose  him,  tearing  and  destroying  to  lunatics,  but  if  Uiey  recover  reason  mi^  be 
his  clothes  and  the  furniture  of  the  apartment^  restored.  In  the  last  stage  of  dementia,  termed 
gesticulating,  talking,  vociferating ;  he  is  filthy,  by  some  writers  amentia,  every  trace  of  human- 
and  neglects  his  person.  The  pulse  is  commonly  ity  seems  lost.  With  a  look  characteristic  of 
somewhat  accelerated ;  the  countenance  may  his  fatuity,  regardless  of  the  calls  of  nature,  nn- 
be  flushed,  natural,  or  pole ;  the  pupil  is  for  the  conscious  of  either  hunger  or  thirst,  the  patient 
most  part  unaffected.  In  a  few  cases  sudden  eats  and  drinks  only  when  food  and  drmk  are 
exhaustion  supervenes,  which  may  destroy  the  put  into  his  month ;  he  rises  or  lies  down  only 
patient  When  he  survives,  the  disease  may  as  he  is  lifted  or  laid  down  by  his  attendant; 
terminate  in  recovery,  which  in  the  great  ma-  his  life  is  merely  organic.  Such  a  condition  is 
jority  of  instances  occurs  within  the  first  9  relieved  only  by  death.  For  the  last  form  of 
months,  in  chronic  mania,  in  melancholia,  or  in  insanity,  see  Idioot. — Pathology.  Hitherto 
dementia.  Mania  is  the  form  assumed  by  the  morbid  anatomy  has  thrown  little  certain  light 
vast  nugority  of  cases  of  puerperal  insanity;  npon  the  subject  of  insanity;  for  though  in 
a  few  become  affected  with  melancholia.  In  cases  of  long  and  continued  insanity  various 
puerperal  mania  at  the  onset  the  pulse  is  com-  alterations  are  found  in  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
monly  feeble  and  frequent,  ranging  from  120  to  branes,  those  alterations  cannot  be  .connected 
140  per  minute.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  ex-  with  the  form  of  disease  under  which  the  pa- 
ceedingly  incoherent,  and  talks  incessantly,  often  tient  has  suffered.  In  dementia  it  would  ap- 
upon  imagined  wrongs  that  have  been  done  her  pear  that  the  brain  very  constantly  is  in  an 
by  her  husband  or  her  family.  She  takes  sudden  atrophied  condition.  Beyond  this,  congestion 
and  violent  dislikes,  particfUarly  to  her  child,  and  ansmia,  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the 
her  husband,  and  attendants.  The  use  of  filthy  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  changes  of  color 
and  obscene  language,  even  by  the  most  modest  and  conustence  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
and  virtuous  of  women,  is  a  marked  characteris-  itself,  are  the  phenomena  chiefly  met  with.— 
tic  of  the  disease.  A  suicidal  tendency  is  often  Oatuei,  One  of  the  best  recognized  and  most 
present  The  disease  commonly  occurs  very  important  causes  of  insanity  is  hereditary  predis- 
soon  after  conflnement  Of  66  cases  reported  position,  which,  as  would  appear,  can  be  traced 
by  the  late  Dr.  Macdonald  of  New  York,  29  be-  m  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  cases.  It  has  been 
came  deranged  during  the  first  week  after  labor,  observed  by  M.  Baillaraer,  and  confirmed  bv  the 
15  in  the  next  3  weeks,  making  44  cases  during  late  Dr.  Drigham  at  the  New  York  state  Inna- 
tbe  first  month.  The  disease  terminates  in  re-  tic  asylum :  1,  that  the  mother  is  more  iwt 
covery  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  in  any  than  the  father  to  transmit  insanity ;  2,  that  the 
other  form  of  insanity,  and  the  recoveries  are  transmission  of  taint  from  the  mother  is  more 
more  apt  to  be  permanent  Of  Dr.  Maodonald^s  to  be  feared  by  the  girls  than  the  boys,  while 
66  cases,  58  recovered  their  reason,  a  fraction  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  fiEb- 
over  80  per  cent — ^The  ultimate  tendency  of  all  ther.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Bloom- 
cases  of  msanity  when  sufficiently  protracted  is  ingdale  asylum,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Pliny 
to  dementia.  When  completely  formed,  this,  as  Earle,  the  age  of  the  patients  on  admission  in 
remarked  by  Georget,  is  characterized  by  for-  the  greater  number  of  cases  was  between  20 
getfulness  of  the  past,  and  indifference  to  the  and  80 ;  then  follow  80  and  40,  40  and  50,  50 
present  and  future.  The  patient  is  listless,  and  60 ;  then  under  20,  afterward  returning  to 
unoccupied,  so  fiEir  as  can  be  ascertained,  by  between  60  and  70,  and  70  and  80.  The  num- 
his  own  thoughts,  and  regardless  of  what  is  ber  of  cases  occurring  in  the  summer  months 
passing  around  him.  Some  remain  for  weeks  is  greater  than  at  any  oUier  period  of  the  year, 
without  change  of  countenance,  without  speak-  while  it  is  least  in  the  winter  months.  On  the. 
ing  a  wordj  or  without  making  a  gesture.  0th-  other  hand,  perhaps  from  the  greater  activity  of 
ers  from  time  to  time  smile  or  laugh  without  the  intellect,  insanity  would  seem  more  common 
cause,  or  utter  a  few  incoherent  words  or  sen^  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  dimates.  The 
tences  which  have  no  relation  to  what  is  pass-  exciting  causes  of  insanity  are  divided  into  phys- 
ing  around  them.  Friends  and  relations  are  not  ical  and  moral,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
recognized,  or  no  pleasure  is  evinced  at  their  France  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  observ- 
presence.    While  in  this  condition  thepataent'a  era  attributes  by  far  the  greatest  influence  to 


moral  esaaeB,  while  in  Qfett  BriUn  wd  the 
United  SUtea  the  oontmy  U  the  case.  Of  the 
phrrica]  caqnb,  tstemperanee  in  the  me  of  sl- 
oohdicUqaoraiabyfartbemoetimportent;  Id 
India  the  ose  of  Indian  hemp  has  a  dmilar  ef- 
fect; next  follows  epilepg;-,  then  puerperal  dis- 
ease, diseases  of  the  brain,  ii^nries  to  the  bead, 
&e.  Of  the  moral  causes,  the  depreasiog  pas> 
Bion»,  grie^  domestic  tronblea,  reTeree  of  fortaoe, 
are  by  &r  the  most  important;  then  follow 
loTC  aad  Jealonsj,  terror,  roligiona  excitement, 
BDger  or  excessive  pasuon,  Ac — Prognotit,  It 
is  foaoil  that  of  admissions  into  asylnms  for  the 
Insane,  more  than  40  per  cent  are  discharged 
aa  cured ;  but  this  does  not  represent  the  pros- 
pect of  cTae  in  a  recent  case.  In  the  York  re- 
treat, for  B  period  of  61  years,  of  those  who 
were  attacked  for  the  first  time  and  admitted 
within  8  months  of  the  seizure,  73.1  per  cent, 
were  cured ;  of  those  attacked  for  the  ini  time, 
over  8  months  but  within  13  inootbs,  48.66  per 
oent.  recoTered ;  of  those  attacked  a  2d  or  Sd 
time,  and  admitted  withia  13  months,  68.77  per 
cent,  recovered ;  while  of  those  admitted  auer 
the  disease  had  lasted  more  than  13  months 
odIj  18.3  per  cent  recovered.  Of  the  forms 
of  insanity,  mania  is  cured  in  a  larger  propor- 
tioD  of  cases  than  melnnchotj.  Patjonts  who 
have  been  cured  of  insanity  are  liable  in  a  lai^ 
woportioD  of  coses  to  a  second  attack.  Dr. 
Iniomam  traced  out  the  history  of  all  who  for 
K  period  of  44  years  bad  been  patients  in  the 
Tork  retreat,  and  in  whom  deatn  hod  occurred 
dtber  in  the  asylum  or  after  their  discharge ; 
the  whole  cauiher  amounted  to  244.  Of  these, 
118  died  iusane  dnriag  the  first  attack,  and  ISl 
recovered ;  of  the  131  recoveries,  46  died  sane 
without  a  second  attack,  20  had  a  subsequent 
attack  or  attacks,  but  died  sane.  66  hod  subse- 
quent attacks  and  died  insane.  This  proportion 
ot  relapses  is  however  esteemed  too  large  by 
other  ob^rvers.  Lunatics  sometimes  attain  an 
advanced  age.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Desportea, 
among  the  lunatics  at  the  Bioi'tre  ia  the  oegin- 
ning  of  1832,  1  bad  been  in  the  institntion  over 
fi6  years,  S  over  40,  21  over  SO,  and  SO  over  20. 
Btill  the  mortality  among  the  insane  is  much 
greater  than  among  tho  genora]  population. 
Daring  the  first  two  years  tho  mortality  is  es- 
pecially high;  after  this  the  insane  are  liable  to 
be  carried  off  by  diseases  of  the  bowels,  of  the 
Uver,  of  tho  heart,  and  ty  consumption,  to 
which  they  are  extraordinarily  prone ;  and  de- 
mentia, in  which  as  wo  have  seen  old  cases  of  In- 


nntl;  often  termlData,  commonly  wdi  in  panlf- 
■ii. — Trtatmmt.  Tboae  experienced  in  the  tnat- 
mrat  of  the  insane  recommend  a  well  regnlAted 
anlnm  in  preference  to  separate  seolnNon,  evHt 
when  that  at  an  enormons  ooat  can  be  property 
.obtuned.  In  an  asylum  much  will  depend  npoD 
the  building  itself— its  site,  and  its  fiuilitiea  for 
thorough  ventilation,  cheerfulnesa,  cleaalinea^ 
and  seen rity.  Early  in  insanity,  where  there  u« 
markB  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  portioolar- 
ly  where  the  patient  is  robust  or  plethorio,  it 
may  be  proper  to  draw  blood  tW>m  the  ann; 
more  frequentiy  the  local  abstraction  of  blood 
by  means  of  cnpa  or  leeches  is  advisable.  Ttie 
head,  where  there  is  evidence  of  congeatdon  of 
the  brain,  should  be  ahaved,  and  cold  may  ha 
applied  to  it  by  means  of  evaporating  lottanao*' 
by  compresses  wet  with  ice  water,  which  ahonld 
be  frequentiy  renewed.  Often  the  combination 
of  the  tepid  bath  is  found  to  be  porticnlarly 
useful.  The  bowels,  where  constipation  axiat^ 
should  bo  kept  regular  by  means  of  tbe  G<Nn- 
ponnd  rhubarb  pitl,  or  hj  small  doees  of  aloe* 
oombiued  with  extract  of'heobane.  Where  the 
secretioD  of  bile  ia  deficient,  occadcnal  dosea 
of  blue  pill  or  of  hydrargyrvm  t^tw^  ertta  tnaj 
be  useful,  but  the  constitntional  influence  of 
mercnry  is  to  be  avoided.  Opium  haa  been  re- 
commended to  overcome  the  sleeplessnen  wfaidi 
ia  so  marked  a  symptom  in  insanity,  and  {• 
sometimes  a  valuable  remedy ;  but  its  use  is  in- 
admissible where  tbere  ore  marked  evideneea 
of  congestion.  In  chronic  cases  we  most  en- 
deavor to  maintain  or  restore  the  bodily  health 
of  tbe  patient  by  ^ very  means  in  onr  power; 
and  for  this  pDrpose  a  liberal  diet,  tonics,  iron, 
the  warm  and  cold  bath,  and  gentle  aperients,  ore 
among  our  chief  agents.  Moral  treatment,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  of  more  consequence  than  dniga, 
or  rather,  without  tho  former  tiielattor  will  be  of 
little  avail.  Many  considerations  demand  that 
an  insane  patient  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible 
should  be  secluded  from  bis  friends  and  placed 
in  an  asylum.  Beside  the  risk  run  of  danger 
to  himself  anil  others,  tho  presence  of  frienda 
and  relatives  seldom  fails  to  excite  and  exasper- 
ate a  patient ;  they  hare  mroly  the  moral  qual- 
ities necessary  for  tho  core  of  on  insane  patient, 
and  they  have  not  the  assistance  and  appliances 
at  hand  to  enforce  control,  without  recunrse  to 
a  degree  of  violence  which  must  prove  ii\juriotis 
to  the  sufferer.— ,S(a («((■«.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  latest  general  statistics  of  insanity 
m  Great  liritain  and  Ireland ; 
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646  INSANITY  INSEOTB 

— JSiSitofy.  The  eariiert  sacred  and  pra&ne  writ  log  mental  aotkm ;  bat  since  the  great  rebdlioB 
ers  allnde  to  the  existence  of  mental  nnsoond-  commenced  it  baa  increased,  and  fttoitj,  tlie 
ness.  In  Dent  xxviii.  28  tbe  Israelites  were  result  of  tbe  ezcesmve  nse  oi  opium,  hm  ate 
threatened  with  madness  if  ther  disobeyed  the  became  prcTalent.  In  India  thm  are  oom- 
di vine  commands ;  David  feigned  madness  when  narativefy  few  lunatics.  In  Italy  and  Austria 
be  visited  Achish  the  first  time;  8aul  was  sub-  insanil^  is  lets  frequent  than  in  countriea  en* 
ject  to  paroxysms  ci  melancholia;  Nebuchad-  joying  more  political  freedom.  In  France  the 
nezzar  seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  form  of  nn^rtion  or  the  insane  is  about  1  to  1,000 
lycanthropy.  In  the  New  Testament  the  most  inhabitants ;  in  England,  1  to  788 ;  in  Scotland, 
remarkable  of  Christ^s  acts  of  healing  were  1  to  568;  in  the  United  States,  about  1  to  76a 
performed  on  lunatics.  In  Eaypt  the  treatment  INSECTS,  six-footed  arUculated  animak,  the 
of  insanity  by  the  priest-physicians  attained  most  beantiftil,  most  active,  and  moat  li%My 
to  the  dignity  of  a  sdence,  and  the  improved  orffanixed  of  the  incertihrata,  in  which,  anaton- 
methods  of  the  present  day  are  little  more  than  ically  considered,  they  bear  a  remarkaUe  anal* 
an  adaptation  of  their  course  to  modem  times  ogy  to  birds  among  the  vertebrates.  like  birds 
and  usages.  The  Asdepiadie  in  Magna  Ghwda  they  inhalnt  the  air,  earth,  and  water,  have  an 
were  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  luna-  extensive  respiratoiy  apparatus,  and  oomo 
tics.  Their  temples  of  health  placed  on  com-  quenUy  a  hig^r  calorific  and  motor  power  than 
mending  eminences  were  thronged  with  the  in-  any  other  invertebrates.  The  number  of  speciM 
sane,  to  whom  a  short  residence  often  brouffht  and  of  individuals  is  exceedingly  great,  and 
<a  hfl^py  restoration.  Pythafforaa,  who  added  their  metamon^ioses  are  amongthe  moat  inter- 
to  his  many  other  accomplishments  that  of  a  eating  phenomena  in  nature.  The  class  of  in- 
physician,  relied  onmumc  and  pleasant  physical  sects  includes  all  articulates  having  a  distinct 
exercise  to  bring  back  the  lost  reason.  Hip-  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  with  anteniuB,  8 
pocrates  was  successful  in  restoring  the  insane  pairs  of  feet,  an  atrial  respiration  by  means  of 
to  reason.  Oelsus  was  the  first  to  distinguish  traohee,  a  feebly  developed  circulating  system, 
several  varieties  of  insanity.  In  the  5th  cen-  almost  all  beinff  winged  and  undergoina  trana- 
tury  occurred  the  first  of  those  epidemics  of  formation.  The  cutaneous  envelope  forms  a 
mental  disorder,  which  subsequently  became  kind  of  external  skdeton,  generaUy  of  a  homy 
so  frequent  and  wide-spread  during  the  middle  consistence,  foraied  princimdly  of  chitine ;  it  ia 
ages;  the  Flagellants  appeared  in  Italy,  and  made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of  piecea 
hundreds  were  infected  with  the  insane  desire  more  or  less  movable  on  each  other,  and  is  fre- 
to  subject  their  naked  bodies  to  torture.  The  quently  provided  with  burs,  whidi  are  some- 
most  remarkable  of  these  epidemics  were  the  times  sharp  and  barbed  (as  in  the  processionary 
Wcanthropy  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  caterpillars),  producing  considerable  irritation 
Austria  and  Italy ;  vampirism,  which  prevailed  when  introduced  into  the  human  skin.  The 
over  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  tarantula  in  Italy,  limbs,  which  are  appendages  of  the  thorax,  are 
and  the  dancing  mania  in  Germany  in  the  18th  hollow  tubes  containing  the  muscles  and  nerves 
and  14th  centuries.  During  all  this  period  for  their  motion.  Tbe  first  segment  constitutes 
there  were  but  few  insane  hospitals,  and  in  the  head,  on  which  are  placed  tbe  antennn,  the 
these  few  stripes  and  chains  were  the  only  eyes,  and  the  oral  appendages.  The  antennn 
medical  treatment.  In  Constantinople  and  Bag-  are  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  iointa, 
dad  were  houses  of  mercy,  as  they  were  called,  generally  resembling  delicate  and  flexible  noma, 
in  which  the  poor  lunatics  were  chained  and  plumed,  serrated,  clubbed,  or  foliated,  accord- 
received  from  charity  their  daily  bread,  and  ing  to  genera  and  families ;  they  are  principally 
flrom  their  keepers  a  weekly  beating.  The  ear-  organs  of  touch.  The  mouth  in  the  chewing 
liest  mad  houses,  so  callo<l,  in  western  Europe,  insects,  like  the  beetles,  cockroaches,  and  grass- 
were  Bethlehem  hospital,  London,  usually  call-  boppers,  consists  of  an  upper  middle  piece  or 
ed  Bethlem  or  Bedlam,  the  Bic^tre  and  the  lahrttm  with  a  mandible  on  each  side,  the  latter 
Salp^tridre  in  Paris,  and  one  or  two  in  Ger-  being  very  hard,  often  toothed  at  the  extrem- 
many.  In  all  these,  filth,  starvation,  chains,  ity ;  the  maxillm  or  under  jaws  are  softer 
and  the  f^  use  of  the  rod  were  the  lot  of  tlie  and  of  many  pieces,  with  maxillary  Jointed 
unhappy  maniac,  while  the  most  quiet  cases  palpi,  and  tbe  central  piece  is  the  labium  or 
were  sent  out  to  beg,  and  were  known  as  Tom-  under  lip,  also  supportmg  jointed  palpL  At 
o^-Bedlams.  Insanity  is,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  base  of  the  under  lip  is  attached  the 
a  disease  of  high  civilization.  It  is  rare  among  tongue,  which  in  some  is  abortive  and  in  others 
the  African  tribes  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  long  and  changed  into  a  suctorial  organ.  In 
of  America,  because  the  minu  is  but  little  exer-  the  sucking  insects  the  under  lip  is  transformed 
cised.  Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  he  found  into  a  tube,  enclosing  delicate  lancet-like  fila- 
not  more  than  one  or  two  instances  among  the  ments  or  bristles,  modifications  of  the  mandi- 
tribes  he  visited;  but  one  of  the  Bakwaina,  hies  and  maxilla);  in  tbe  hymenoptera  (beea, 
who  was  to  accompany  him  to  Europe,  became  &c.)  the  mouth  is  intermediate  between  the 
insane  from  the  throng  of  new  ideas  which  op-  chewing  and  the  suctorial,  having  parts  belong- 
pressed  him,  and  committed  suicide  on  board  ing  to  lK>th ;  in  tbe  kpidoptera  (butterflies,  kc.) 
ship.  In  China  insanity  is  rare,  from  the  strict  the  mandibles  are  very  sniall,  but  the  under 
deq)otiBm  under  which  the  people  live  restrain-  Jaws  are  changed  each  into  a  semi-canal  which 
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inaj  be  rolled  up  gpirally.    The  eyes  are  eicher  ftppareatly  pereeive  by  the  sense  of  smell  what 

simple  or  oompooikl,  ib»  first  ocoarriDff  chiefly  food  is  proper  for  themselves  or  their  yocmg, 

in  the  larrsD  of  the  metamorj^c  oitters,  and  the  seat  of  this  sense  has  not  been  satisfiaetorily 

the  second  in  perfect  insects:  some  have  both  determined  ;Dom^ril  and  Cnyier,  reasoning  from 

kinds  in  the  perfect  state,  and  some  adults,  lar-  analogy,  oondaded  that  it  was  plaoed  at  the 

Yffi,  and  pups  are  blind.    The  compound  or^^  openings  of  the  respiratory  trachesd ;  Hnber,  from 

is  made  up  of  many  simple  eyes,  each  havmff  his  experiments  on  bees,  plaoed  dt  in  the  month, 

its  cornea,  conical  vitreous  body,  pigment,  ana  Kirby  in  the  anterior  p<M*tibn  of  the  head  or  tha 

nervous  filament ;  the  number  of  these  focets  is  nose,  and  others  in  the  anteenie  and  palpi.  Hear* 

sometimes  more  than  2A,000.    The  simple  eyes  ing  is  acute  in  many  insects ;  the  shrilling  of 

(H&mnuUa)  consist  of  a  cornea,  lens  lodged  in  the  locust,  the  tick  c^  the  death  watch,  the  song 

an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  a  surround*  of  the  cricket,  A;c^  would  be  useless  unless  they 

ing  pigment  layer;  they  are  plaoed  either  on  could  be  heiurd  by  their  companions;  in  the 

the  si&s  of  the  head,  or  in  small  groups  4>n  the  ifrthopUra  eroedidly  an  auditory  apparatus  is 

vertex.     The  thorax   supports  the  legs  and  connected  with  the  stigmata  of  the  tnorax  and 

wings,  and  consists  always  of  3  rings,  called  re-  the  anterior  legs ;  the  sense  has  also  been  placed 

speotively  protAorax^  mesothorax,  and  metatho'  inward  at  the   base  of  the  antennas.     The 

mas,  each  bearing  on  its  ventral  arch  a  pair  of  sounds  of  insects  are  produced  by  the  friction 

legs ;  the  wings  arise  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  of  one  part  of  the  external  skeleton  on  another, 

the  2  posterior  rings.    The  limbs  consist  each  by  the  vibration  of  special  organs,  or  by  a  par* 

of  a  l^jointed  hip,  a  thigh,  a  leg,  and  a  kind  of  ticular  soniferous  apparatus,  2ways  due  to  the 

finger  or  tarsus  of  2  to  6  Joints  terminated  by  action  of  voluntary  muscles  and  unconnected 

the  daws ;  in  the  Jumpers,  like  the  grasshop-  with  the  respiratory  system ;  the  buzzing  of 

pers,  the  hind  legs  are  very  long  and  muscular ;  flies  seems  to  depend  on  the  rapid  vibrations 

in  the  swimmers,  like  the  water  beetles,  the  of  the  thorax  during  flight  and  on  the  passage 

tarsi  are  flattened,*  dliated,  and  arranged  for  of  air  through  Uie  thoracic  stigmata,  perhaps 

oars ;  in  the  flies,  the  feet  are  provided  with  intensified  by  the  motions  of  the  wings  them- 

pads  and  hooks  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  selves ;  some  beetles  produce  a  sharp  sound  by 

hang  suspended  from  smooth  sur&ces ;  the  an-  rubbing  the  last  abdominal  segments  against  the 

terior  limbs  are  often  enlarged,  as  in  the  mole  curved  points  of  the  wing  covers,  or  the  thoraeiQ 

crickets,  which  dig  in  the  ground,  and  armed  rings  against  each  other ;  the  somids  of  butter^ 

with  spines,  as  in  the  mantis,  which  uses  them  flies  and  of  the  deaUi^s  head  moth  are  referred 

to  seize  its  prey ;  in  some  of  the  butterflies  the  to  friction  of  the  hips  together,  and  to  various 

anterior  limbs  are  mere  rudiments,  useless  as  causes  not  at  all  satis&ctory ;  the  special  so- 

means  of  progression.    The  wings  are  mem-  niferous  apparatus  <tf  the  cncket,  graBBhoi^)er, 

branoos  expansions,   rendered  firm  by  solid  harvest  fly,  and  locust,  is  described  under  eaoh 

nervures ;  there  are  never  more  than  2  pairs,  title  respeotivdy.    The  nervous  system  oonrista 

and  one  or  the  other  may  be  wanting;  in  the  of  abrain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  former  ia  consti- 

butterfly  tliey  are  covered  with  a  colored  dust  tnted  by  titie  ganglia  which  embrace  the  cbso- 

consisting  of  microscopic  scales ;  in  the  beetles  phagus,  and  is  situated  in  the  1st  segment;  the 

the  first  pair  becomes  thick  and  hard,  forming  i^inal  cord  is  made  up  generally  oif  a  double 

the  eliftrity  which  cover  and  protect  the  second  series  of  ganglia  united  oy  longitudinal  cords,  in 

Eair ;  the  wings  are  sometimes  half  membranous,  number  oorreqionding  to  that  of  the  segments 
alf  corneous,  at  others  divided  into  barbea  of  the  body ;  Uie  3  thoracic  ganglia  are  much 
{ilnmules,  or  wanting  and  replaced  by  the  knob-  the  largest,  and  from  them  are  given  off  the 
ike  balancers.  The  legs  and  wings  are  moved  nerves  to  the  legs  and  wings.  The  alimentary 
by  striated  muscles,  attached  directly  to  the  cu-  canal  is  generally  complicated  and  more  or  leas 
taneous  skeleton ;  those  of  the  wings  of  the  convoluted ;  it  consbts  of  a  pharynx,  oesopha- 
diptera  have  their  fibrill»  separable  into  series  gus,  Ist  stomach  or  crop,  2d  or  siznrd  with 
of  disks,  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  their  move-  muscular  waUs  for  trituration,  8d  or  chylific 
ments  being  dependent  on  alternate  contraction  ventride  of  soft  and  delicate  texture,  a  small 
and  relaxation.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  intestine,  cecum,  and  rectum ;  as  in  the  higher 
rings  movable  upon  each  other,  sometimes  to  animds.  it  is  shortest  in  the  oamivorous  umi- 
the  number  of  9 ;  they  bear  in  the  perfect  insect  lies,  ana  very  long  in  tibe  vegetable  feeders ;  it 
neither  legs  nor  wings,  but  are  provided  with  is  kept  in  place  by  numerous  fine  trachea  which 
various  appendages  useful  in  the  economy  of  the  envdope  its  whole  extent ;  in  the  sucking  in- 
animal,  as  the  delicate  bristles  of  the  ephemera,  sects  there  is  dso  a  suckinff  stoouKsh  opening 
the  nippers  of  the  earwig,  the  q>ring  of  the  fVom  theeasc^hagus,  into  which  the'fiuid  food  is 
podnrella,  the  sting  of  the  bee  and  wasp,  and  first  taken,  as  in  the  Ist  stomach  of  ruminants, 
the  ovipositor  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  idi-  The  anus  opens  on  the  last  segment,  except  in 
neumons.  Beside  the  antennss,  the  pdpi  about  some  non-feeding  pupsB,  in  which  both  it  and 
the  mouth,  the  end  of  the  suctorial  tube,  the  the  mouth  are  wanting ;  Uie  salivary  g^ds  are 
ovipositor,  and  the  feet  in  some  instances,  are  well  devdoped,  opening  into  the  pha^^nx ;  the 
dehcate  organs  of  touch ;  the  tongue,  when  villonties  of  the  8d  stc^oach  seem  to  secrete  a 
present,  as  in  bees  and  flies,  is  undoubtedly  the  gastric  Juice,  the  biliary  secretion  being  poured 
seat  of  an  acute  sense  ol  teste.    Though  iaseots  mto  this  oavity;  the  Mob  of  a  liver  is  per- 
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fimned  by  o»oal  appendages  lying  upon  the  eomplete  metamorphoais  have  in  their  lanra 
Tentride ;  similar  oi^gans  on  the  aniall  intestine  state  silk  organs,  whose  secretion  they  use  in 
ioinetimea  perform  tJbe  office  of  a  pancreas.  An  the  formation  of  their  cocoons  and  webs ;  tbej 
adipose  tissne  is  found  in  all  insects,  especially  consist  of  2  long,  flexnons  tnbes  on  the  ride  of 
toward  the  end  of  the  larva  state,  gradually  tlie  body,  oontinoons  in  front  widi  2  small  ex- 
disappearing  in  the  perfect  condition,  freely  cretorydnots  opening  on  the nnder lip;  in  &  few 
trayersed  by  trachean  branches;  the  fatty  con-  the  silk  is  roan  from  a  spinneret  proje(^ng  from 
tents  are  intimately  connected  with  the  frinctions  the  anns ;  the  wax-secreting  apparatus  has  been 
of  nutrition.  The  circulatory  system  consists  described  under  Bxb.  The  sexes  are  distinct, 
of  a  contractile  chambered  dorsal  vessel  which  and  the  females  often  differ  greatly  from  the 
serves  as  a  heart,  and  a  cephalic  aorta  which  males,  as  in  the  glow-worm;  among  the  bees 
conducts  the  blood  into  the  body ;  the  blood  and  ants  the  females  are  much  lew  numerous 
moves  from  behind  forward,  and  iMissee  from  the  than  the  males,  and  certain  individuals  of  neither 
aorta  all  over  Uie  system,  forming  regular  cur-  sex,  or  neuters,  do  the  work  and  protect  the 
rents  without  vascular  walla,  and  returning  as  colony.  Most  insects  la^  eggH,  though  &  few. 
Tenons  blood  to  the  lateral  vessels;  the  blood  like  Uie  aphide^  are  viviparous;  by  means  of 
ii  usually  a  colorless  Uouid,  containing  a  few  an  ovipositor  many  introduoe  their  eggs  into  ft 
small  oval  corpuscles.  Kespiration  is  carried  deep-seated  nidus,  in  or  near  which  £e  young 
on  by  a  system  of  trachea  spread  through  the  can  find  the  food  suited  for  them,  idmost  always 
entire  body,  which  open  externally  by  stigmata,  different  from  that  required  by  the  parents, 
and  admit  air  either  directly  or  by  means  of  There  are  generally  2  symmetrical  ovaries  and 
lameUiform  or  tubular  prolongations  which  have  testes,  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  S 
been  compared  to  branchia) ;  they  divide  into  oviducts  unitinff  into  a  single  one  at  the  potte- 
branches,  graduslly  becoming  smaller,  ending  riorend  of  the  body.  In  &e  article  Arms  win 
ettcally,  so  that  the  idr  passes  out  by  the  same  be  found  an  account  of  the  remarkable  repro- 
way  that  it  enters.  The  branchial  tracheso  are  dnction  of  females  only  for  several  generations^ 
found  in  certain  aquatic  larvcD  and  pupte,  and  which  in  their  turn  reproduce  viviparomly  and 
never  in  the  perfect  msect ;  they  do  not  commn-  without  direct  intercourse  with  the  males. — Im 
nicate  externally,  but  the  air  is  received  by  en-  their  progress  to  maturity  insects  chsnge  their 
dosmosis  and  exosmosis.  The  stigmata  of  the  akins  many  tunes,  and  many  of  them  nnderao 
nnlmonary  trachess  are  usually  bordered  with  a  transformations  as  singular  as  those  alrendy 
mnge  of  hairs,  and  can  be  opened  and  shut  by  mentioned  in  the  frogs ;  on  coming  from  the 
internal  muscles,  whose  action  sives  to  the  ab-  egg  they  are  very  different  from  their  parents  and 
domen  of  many  insects  well  marked  movements  from  their  pupa  forms.  Before  arriving  at  their 
of  respiration ;  there  is  generally  a  pair  on  the  perfect  state  they  usually  pass  through  thelarvm 
upper  portion  of  the  interstices  between  each  and  pupa  form,  which  may  be  entirely  different, 
ring,  being  wanting  between  the  head  and  pro-  or  vary  chiefly  in  the  development  of  wings, 
thorax  and  the  last  2  abdomioal  segments ;  the  according  as  the  metamorphosis  is  complete  or 
tracheffi  are  often  dilated  into  largo  reservoirs  not  Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  when 
of  air.  Respiration  is  very  active  in  insects,  they  leave  the  egg  or  are  in  the  larva  state  are 
and  performed  by  the  movements  of  the  abdom-  more  or  less  worm-like,  with  an  elongated  soft 
inal  segments ;  tiiey  require  a  great  deal  of  air,  body  divided  ioto  movable  ringR,  normally  18 
and  are  very  quickly  asphyxiated  by  deprivation  in  number,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with- 
of  oxygen ;  though  not  producing  much  animal  out  feet ;  in  no  respect  do  they  resemble  the 
heat  ordinarily,  sometimes,  as  in  the  bees  when  parents ;  the  eyes  are  generally  simple,  and  occa- 
hived,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  and  their  sionally  absent;  the  mouth  is  almost  always  arm- 
temperature  perceptibly  elevated.  The  phenom-  ed  with  laws  for  chewing,  even  in  insects  which 
enon  of  phosphorescence  has  been  sufficiently  are  sucking  in  the  i>erf6ct  state ;  these  lorvsd  arc 
explained  in  the  articles  Fibeflt  and  Glow-  called  caterpillars  or  maggots,  according  to  their 
Worm.  The  Malpighian  vessels,  which  were  size,  form,  and  habitat.  After  remaining  in  this 
formerly  supposed  to  be  biliary,  are  now  ascer-  state,  either  in  the  water,  in  the  air,  or  under 
tained  to  be  urinary  orsans,  secreting  uric  acid  ground,  a  certain  length  of  time,  varying  a^ 
products;  they  are  small  tubes,  more  or  less  long  cording  to  the  species,  and  undergoing  several 
and  convoluted,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  moults,  mdimentarv  wings  fonu  under  the  skin, 
color,  and  open  into  the  posterior  extremity  of  and  they  change  mto  nymphs,  clirvsalids,  or 
the  stomach.  Many  insects  have  secretory  fol-  pupso ;  the  larval  condition  persists  sometimes 
lides  juflt  under  the  skin,  whoso  ducts  open  be-  for  several  months,  as  from  the  autumn  to  the 
tween  the  segments  or  between  the  joints  of  the  following  summer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  har- 
limbs,  or  by  the  side  of  the  anus ;  the  fluid  vest  flv  for  a  much  longer  period.  Larvo)  are 
secreted  is  generally  of  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  generally  voracious  and  active,  but  nymphs  are 
sometimes,  as  in  the  bugs,  very  fetid.  The  fe-  as  generally  motionless  and  do  not  eat ;  some- 
malcH  in  many  of  the  hymcnopttra,  as  the  bees  times  the  larval  skin  liardens  into  a  shell-like 
and  wasps,  have  a  glandular  apparatus  in  the  covering  for  the  nymph ;  at  others  a  thin  invest- 
anol  region,  which  secretes  an  irritating  poison  ing  pellicle  applied  to  the  body  permits  the 
introduced  into  the  tistsues  of  their  enemies  by  animal  to  be  seen  through  it.  Ik^foro  undergo- 
their  hollow  stings.    Most  insects  undergoing  a  ing  this  change  the  larva  otlen  prepares  a  sb^ 
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tek*,  makiiig  a  oocooa  of  nlk  secreted  bj  itsdf ;  fbr  its  eggSi  in  a  veir  short  thse ;  a  few  ants 
the  nymph  may  be  suspended  ftom  a  twig  bj  are  strong  enoogh  to  dbrag  from  their  hill  a  large 
aXken  filaments  or  concealed  in  some  crevioe.  oalerplllar ;  a  few  bnrying  beetles  will  place  a 
In  the  nymph  state  growth  rapidly  takes  places  mole  mider  the  earth  in  an  hoar,  a  feat  eqniva- 
and  the  form  of  the  fhtore  insect  is  graanally  lent  to  as  many  men  burying  a  large  whale  in  the 
assumed.  The  metamorphoses  are  easily  stuped  same  spaceof  time;  the  gadfly  is  faster  than  the 
in  the  common  caterpulars,  the  bee,  the  mos-  fleetest  horse;  a  hnmUe  bee  has  been  known  to 
qnito,  the  fly,  and  the  alkworm.  The  life  of  the  distance  a  steam  carriage  going  at  the  rate  of 
perfect  insect  is  short,  enduring  at  most  for  the  80  miles  an  hour,  and  a  dragon  fly  to  lead  a 
summer  months,  until  Uie  work  of  reproductioo  swallow  a  weary  chase  of  an  hour,  and  at  last 
is  completed;  in  the  ephemera  the  adult  stA  eeci^  Kirby  imd  Spence  give  a  muhltade  of 
continues  for  a  few  hours  only,  an  emblem  of  the  detads  on  this  interestmg  su^ect  The  instancts 
transitoriness  of  eartiily  pleasures.  A»  instances  of  insects,  which  sometimes  doeely  border  upon 
of  incomplete  metamorphosis  may  be  mentioned  intelUgence,  are  very  remarkable^  and  calcn- 
the  cocnoadi,  the  cricket^  the  srasshopper,  lated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  meet  so* 
and  other  ortkoptera^  in  which  the  larra  dmers  porficial  observer.  Insects  apparently  acquire 
from  the  perfect  insect  principally  in  the  ab-  knowledge  from  experience,  possess  the  fecultj^ 
sence  of  wmgs.  For  further  oetails  on  larvss  of  memory,  and  are  able  to  communicate  thefr 
and  pupss,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Catkbpel-  purposes  to  their  fellows ;  they  evince  great 
LAB,  Chstbalu,  and  the  various  insects  in  their  sagadtyin  their  methods  of  procuring  food  uid 
respective  order.  As  insects  fbmish  food  for  a  in  defending  themselves  agamst  thdr  enemies; 
great  variety  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  ani-  their  devices  for  entrapping  prey  are  very  ing»- 
mala,  their  extermination  would  ensue  were  it  nious;  to  escape  their  enemies,  some  feign  deiSh, 
not  for  their  astonishing  fecundity,  paralleled  and  others  conceal  themselves,  flght  bravdy 
only  in  the  case  of  fishes ;  a  female  termitm  with  their  Jaws  and  stings,  andenit  a  nanseoua 
(ant)  has  been  estimated  to  lay  about  90,000  odor  or  corrosive  juices.  As  examples  <tf  fn- 
eggs  in  a  day ;  the  queen  bee  deposits  between  sect  instincts  we  need  only  mention  those  of 
5,000  and  6,000,  tiie  common  ant  about  1,000  the  bee,  waro,  and  ant  in  constructing  their' 
less,  the  wasp  about  8,000;  a  posterity  of  1,000  habitations,  of  the  silkworm,  of  the  caterpillart 
in  one  generation  is  common ;  in  the  silkworm  (like  tortrix  and  the  clothes  moth),  whldi  roQ 
the  average  is  600 ;  the  beetles  are  fer  less  pro-  up  leaves  or  wodly  materials  for  thdr  proteo- 
lific  R^Mimur  observed  850  young  ones  de»  tion,  of  insects  which  unite  in  communities  for 
veloped  from  the  numerous  eggs  <^  a  moth  mutual  protection  and  support,  and  of  those 
(phalana)^  many  of  which  died  as  caterpillars,  which  lay  their  egss  on  substances  most  proper 
so  that  only  85  females  reached  the  perfect  for  tiidr  young,  which  they  will  never  see,  and 
state ;  these  were  calculated  to  produce  the  fol-  which  feed  on  matters  entirely  dififiBrent  from 
lowing  year  22,750,  which  in  the  next  would  their  parents  (as  the  wasps^.  In  their  adaptation 
produce  1,500,000.  Asin£^epUmtlouse(apAtt),  of  these  instincts  to  accidental  drcumstancea, 
which  brings  forth  a  numerous  progeny,  but  they  approach  very  near  to  intelligent  acts.  In- 
only  one  at  a  time,  according  to  the  above  an-  sects  have  many  passive  means  of  avoiding  thdr 
thors  calculation,  would  produce  in  the  5th  enemies  in  theformuid  structure  of  their  bodies, 
generafion  about  6,000,000,000,  the  great-great-  and  in  thdr  resemblance  in  color  to  the  obfects 
grandmother  laying  e^  when  the  9th  member  on  which  they  live,  whether  ground  or  tree,  as 
of  her  descendants  is  capable  of  reproduction  in  beetles,  grasshoppers,  the  mantis,  and  many 
without  contact  with  the  male. — The  muscular  bugs  living  on  bark ;  the  larvn  of  tortoise 
activity  of  insects  is  very  great,  whether  in  beetles  are  spiny,  others  are  hairv,  and  conse- 
leaping,  swimming,  fiying,  digging,  or  carrying  quently  avoided  by  insectivorous  birds;  beside 
weights ;  no  mammal  can  leap  in  proportion  so  tnese,  the  hardness  of  integument  and  tenacity 
high  or  8o  fer  as  the  fiea,  to  a  distance  more  of  life  are  important  means  of  defence.  The 
than  200  times  the  length  of  its  own  body ;  no  continuance  of  the  species  u  secured  by  the 
bird  has  a  fecility  of  motion,  and  a  rapidity  and  strong  sexual  impulse,  and  by  the  care  of  the 
endurance  of  flight,  comparable  to  those  of  in-  female  in  depositing  her  eggs  in  places  where 
sects.  The  wings  of  the  butterfly  have  been  the  future  weEOtfe  of  the  young  will  be  insured; 
found  to  display  the  structure  ascertained  by  the  life  of  the  insect  generally  ceases  soon  after 
civil  engineers  to  combine  the  greatest  lightness  the  period  of  sexual  activity ;  among  the  social 
with  the  greatest  strength ;  in  the  nervure  of  insects,  the  young  are  fed  by  the  neuters  and 
the  wing,  as  in  the  strongest  beam,  the  utmost  females.  For  detMls,  see  ^rby  and  Spenoe% 
posmblo  material  is  thrown  into  the  flanges,  and  ^  Introduction  to  Entomology." — The  relatioiia 
the  upright  support  is  as  thin  as  practicM>le;  in  <^ insects  to  the  rest  of  organic  nature  are  very 
the  hollow  nervures  we  have  two  flanges  con-  interesting  and  important.  Most  insects  derive 
neeted  by  the  thin  membrane  of  the  wuig,  and  their  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which 
the  strongest  nervure  at  or  near  the  anterior  they  are  both  injurious  and  benenciil ;  by  their 
edge.  The  apparatus  by  which  many  insects  simple  agency  not  only  is  a  Ihnit  set  to  the  in- 
irSk  upon  perpendicular  sur&ces  has  been  de-  crease  of  pUmts,  but  thdr  preservation  is  due 
scribed  m  the  article  Flt.  The  larva  of  the  ant  in  many  instances  to  Insect  operations.  My- 
liondigsitssandpit,andthefossorialwaspaliole  riads of  krv»  feed  iq[K«  the ioolB,kaves, flow* 
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era,  froiU,  woodf  and  seeds  of  plants,  not  spar*  strnotore  to  their  habits  which  forms  one  of  the 
ing  the  grains  and  Tegetahlee  most  nsefm  to  strongest  prooft  in  the  ehain  of  eTidenoe  of  tbo 
man ;  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  the  **  Insects  ezistenoe  and  intelligent  agencj  of  an  all-wise 
Ldorioos  to  Vegetation'^  gives  ample  details  on  and  benevolent  Creator. — For  the  STstemmtie 
ms  point  as  iitf  as  the  n<nihem  iKirtion  of  the  dasnfication  of  insects,  and  the  histcny  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  and  many  of  his  science,  see  Evtomoloot. 
obscurations  are  given  in  this  work  in  the  arti-  INSURANCE,  in  law,  a  contract  wberd^  an 
des  relating  to  these  destructive  oreatnree.  On  insurer  engages,  for  a  consnderation  whicn  is 
^e  other  hand,  fecundation  in  plants  is  often  called  a  premium,  to  insure  a  certidn  portj 
promoted  by  insects ;  butterflies,  bees,  wasps,  gainst  loss  of  or  injury  to  certain  property  hj 
meB,  and  beetles  convey  the  poUen  to  the  female  <%rtain  perils.  The  word  peril  here  means  not 
organs,  and  tiius  impregnation  is  effected  in  the  danger  but  the  happening  of  the  erent 
many  cases  where  it  would  otherwise  be  un-  which  was  feared.  When  the  contract  Is  in 
likely  to  occur.  Insects  afford  food  ibr  each  writing,  the  instrument  is  called  a  policy  of 
other,  for  i^iders,  for  many  fresh  water  fishes,  insurance.  Marine  insurance  is  the  insnraaee 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals ;  and  of  maritime  property  against  maritime  perils, 
the  last  two,  with  man  himself,  are  infested  Fire  insurance  is  the  insurance  of  houses  or 
with  many  parasitic  insects.  (See  Epizoa.)  goods  agunstflre.  Life  insurance  may  be  caD- 
The  direct  advantages  derived  from  insects  by  ed  insurance  against  death ;  it  is,  however,  a 
man  are  not  a  few ;  many  larvse  of  beetles,  contract  to  pay  to  certain  survivors  a  certain 
naashoppers,  and  locusts,  South  American  ants,  sum  on  the  death  of  the  party  whose  life  is  in* 
«.,  are  occasionally  used  as  food  by  various  sured.  I.  Mabink  iNsmANCs  was  wholly  nn- 
savage  tribes;  the  bee  sunplies  honey  and  wax,  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  ori- 
the  caeeui  manna  and  coonmeal,  the  Spanish  fly  ental  nations.  Chief  Justice  Coke  (f  Rep.  47), 
a  wen  known  blistering  drug,  the  gall  insects  a  about  1688,  notices  the  practice  cv  insmnance 
Taluable  astringent,  the  silk- worm  a  most  vahi-  as  mere  novelty,  and  the  first  English  statute 
able  and  beautinil  material  for  clothing,  Ac. ;  and  which  recognizes  it  is  48  Elizabeth,  c  12  (1601). 
the  larva  of  flies  and  many  beetles  are  nseflil  But  the  66th  section  of  the  laws  of  Wisby  (ft 
scavenaen  in  removing  decompoong  animal  mat-  maritime  code  published,  probably,  about  1 250) 
ten. — ^Insects  are  found  everywhere,  even  on  the  speaks  distinctly  of  it.  Some  suppose  this  a 
sorface  of  the  ocean  {hydrometradai)^  but  they  subseouent  interpolation ;  but  it  is  at  least  pos- 
are  essentiaUy  animals  of  the  air ;  though  a  few  sible  that  the  practice  of  insurance  was  more  or 
may  be  seen  in  winter,  most  are  active  only  in  less  common  among  merchants,  even  centuries 
the  other  seasons  of  the  year;  the  winter  is  before  it  was  recognized  by  the  law.  It  is,  at 
passed  in  a  state  of  hibernation,  either  as  eggs,  all  events,  no  older  than  the  close  of  the  middle 
larvsD,  pnp»,  or  in  a  few  instances  as  peifect  ages ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  prominent 
insects ;  those  of  tropical  regions  are  the  largest,  among  the  many  illnstrations  of  that  tendency 
most  numerous,  ana  most  gorgeously  arrayed;  to  association  which  is  at  onco  the  effect  and 
they  have  l)een  found  within  8  degrees  of  the  the  cause  of  our  a<lvancing  civilization.  By 
north  pole,  but  their  geographical  distribution  means  of  insurance  the  resources  of  many  are 
has  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves;  aggregated  for  the  protection  of  each.  Mer- 
some  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  while  chants  become  members  of  what  is  often  called, 
others  are  almost  cosmopolite.  Insects  of  a  and  by  the  universal  practice  of  insurance  be- 
former  geological  age  are  found  in  amber,  a  fos-  comes,  the  mercantile  communit  r.  Each  one 
sil  resin,  in  most  cases  coming  very  near  exist-  pays  over  a  part  of  his  profitis  so  small  as  not 
ing  forms,  and  sometimes  of  living  genera;  the  to  inconvenience  him,  and  thus  obtains  protec- 
number  of  species  thus  found  is  considerable,  tion  against  a  loss  which  would  crush  him ;  and 
and,  though  pertaining  only  to  such  as  dwelt  in  what  he  pays  helps  to  form  the  fund  that  indem- 
woods  or  on  trees,  it  may  reasonably  be  con-  nifies  others.  llenoe,  commerce  is  promoted 
duded  that  then,  as  now,  the  insect  world  was  and  developed  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
exceedingly  well  filled ;  the  beetles  are  well  rep-  would  otherwise  be  possible,  because  enter- 
resented,  the  hymeiwptera  very  abundant,  the  prises  become  not  only  possible  but  prudent  by 
U]^idoptera  exceedingly  rare,  the  dipiera  and  means  of  insurance,  which  without  it  would  be 
neuroptera  Yerj  numerous,  the  orthoptera  and  so  rash  that  only  the  reckless  would  undertake 
the  iUmtp^^ra  not  common.  Insect  impressions  them.  The  whole  law  of  insurance  has  grown 
have  been  described  in  the  calcareous  forma-  out  of  the  business  of  insurance,  and  has  there- 
tions,  especially  such  as  might  have  been  made  fore  originated  in  the  sagacity  and  experience  of 
by  aquatic  larvn  and  insects ;  Dr.  Hitchcock  merchants,  courts  doing  very  little  more  than 
describes  footmarks  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Con-  adopting  and  enforcing  their  usages.  The  fun- 
necticut  valley,  as  having  been  made  probably  damentail  principles  of  this  law,  which  will  help 
by  several  genera  of  insects. — From  tlie  above  us  in  the  a<l)ustment  of  all  particular  cases,  nmy 
remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  study  of  be  learned  from  the  purpose  of  insurance.  Tlios, 
insect  life  is  of  considerable  importance  to  man;  it  is  easy  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  insurers 
they  are  more  numerous  in  species  than  any  should  not  be  strict  in  their  requirements,  nor 
other  animals,  more  brilliant  and  varied  in  theUr  rest  upon  technical  defences  and  the  letter  of 
cokns,  and  display  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  law.    But  all  the  losses  paid  by  insurers 
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qtiite  settled  as  to  the  efifeet  of  a  Babeequent  nn-  en  seek  to  goard  against  this  qoestionf  is  by 

seaworthiness.    It  oertainljr  has  no  effect  npon  having  a  lon^  Hst  of  what  are  called  memoran" 

a  previous  loss :  and  we  consider  the  better  rule  dum  artides  inserted  in  their  policy,  or  referred 

to  be,  that  it  onljr  suspends  but  does  not  destroy  to  in  it    These  are  grain,  hiaes,  and  other  per- 

the  insurance.    Thus  if  a  ship  loses  her  best  ishable  things,  which  are  likely  to  be  injured 

bowerancfaor,  this  has  no  effect  upon  a  previous  somewhat,  either  bysU^ht  causes,  or  without 

loss,  nor  upon  a  loss  that  occurs  before  the  an-  extemid  causes;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  in- 

chor  can  be  replaced.    If  the  vessel  reaches  a  surers  shall  not  be  answerable  for  these,  unless 

Sort  where  she  might  replace  the  anchor,  and  there  is  a  total  loss,  or  a  certain  la^  loss,  or 
oes  not,  and  sails  and  meets  with  a  loss,  nearly  unless  the  loss  be  caused  bv  stranding ;  for  in 
all  agree  that  the  insurers  are  discharged;  but  either  of  these  events,  it  wiU  be  probable  that 
some  authorities  hold  the  insurers  Uable  for  a  the  loss  is  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against. — 
loss  occurring  during  such  an  unseaworthiness,  ilknotiier  implied  warranty  of  the  insured  is,  that 
if  the  loss  be  not  caused  by  it.  If  at  a  subsequent  there  shall  be  no  deviation ;  and  this  is  an  im- 
port she  replaces  her  anchor,  and  afterward,  be-  portant  rule,  and  has  caused  much  litigation, 
ing  seaworthy,  she  meets  with  an  injury,  we  hold  It  means,  primarily,  that  the  ship  shall  go  by 
that  the  insurers  would  be  liable,  although  this  the  direct  and  usual  course  to  the  place  whither 
may  not  be  certain. — ^Aoother  implied  warranty  she  is  bound.  It  means  also,  by  construction 
is,  that  there  shall  be  no  false  representations,  and  usage,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  de* 
and  no  concealment  of  material  &cts ;  for  if  there  parture  from  the  proper  course,  but  no  unneoes- 
be  either  of  these,  the  policy  does  not  attach,  sary  delay,  or,  more  extensively,  no  material 
In  the  law  of  insurance,  that  is  a  misrepresents-  departure  from  or  change  in  the  risks  insured 
tion,  which,  however  made,  tends  materially  against,  not  Justified  by  a  good  cause.  Nor 
to  obtain  for  the  utterer  a  contract  which  other-  need  this  change  increase  the  risk,  for  the  par- 
wise  would  not  be  made,  or  better  terms  than  ties  have  a  right  to  hold  each  other  to  tneir 
would  otherwise  be  granted.  Oonoealment  is  agreement.  There  may  be  deviation  while  m 
the  suppression  of  a  material  circumstance,  for  ship  is  in  port,  or  where  no  particular  voyage  is 
the  same  purpose.  Such  misrepresentation  or  indicated,  the  insurance  being  on  time ;  and  the 
concealment  discharges  the  insurers,  although  rule  concerning  deviation,  like  nearly  all  those  of 
made  unintentionally  and  only  through  mistake ;  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  equaU^  in  force 
but  it  has  not  this  effect  if  withdrawn  before  the  in  the  lake  and  river  navigation  of  this  country 
policy  is  made,  or  if  it  ceases  to  be  materid  as  in  its  ocean  commerce.  The  effect  of  devi»- 
Defore  the  risk  begins.  If  the  representation  tionis  to  discharge  the  insurers  altogether  from 
relate  to  the  future,  a  future  compliance  with  it  all  subsequent  risks.  If^  when  a  deviation  ceases, 
is  as  necessary  as  a  present  compliance  with  a  all  subseauent  risks  are  precisely  the  same  as 
present  representation.  The  insured  is  bound  they  would  have  been  had  the  deviation  not 
to  communicate  not  only  ascertuned  facts,  but  taken  place,  the  obligation  of  the  insurers  might 
all  intelligence,  and  even  rumors,  if  they  are  revive ;  but  this  can  rarely  be  the  case.  The 
such  as  may  reasonably  enter  into  the  estimate  most  usufd  deviation  is  still  that  which  was 
of  the  risk;  but  he  is  not  bound  to  disoloee  originaUy  the  only  one,  viz.,  a  departure  from 
what  are  merely  his  own  hopes  or  fears,  nor  the  proper  course  of  the  voyage ;  and  the  pro- 
such  matters  of  general  information  or  public  per  course  i^  the  usual  course,  or,  in  the  ab- 
notoriety  as  are  likelv  to  be  as  well  known  to  sence  of  usage,  the  obviously  direct  J^d  safe 
one  person  as  to  another ;  nor  any  thing  which  course.  There  are  cases  where  a  slight  devia- 
the  insurers  already  know;  nor  any  thmgez-  tion  discharges  the  insurers;  but  it  must  have 
pressly  provided  for  in  the  policy.  A  substantial  some  reality  and  effect.  Delay  in  commencing 
compliance  with  a  representation  is  sufficient,  or  in  prosecuting  a  voyage  may  be  a  deviation, 
although  it  be  not  so  exact  as  would  be  required  Going  into  a  port  out  of  the  natural  and  proper 
in  the  case  of  an  express  warranty. — As  nothing  course  is  certainly  one.  Liberty  is  often  given 
prevents  the  parties  from  making  what  agree-  on  the  policy  ^^to  enter"  such  a  port,  or  ^^  touch 
ment  they  choose,  they  sometimes  omit,  or  ex-  at,"  or  ^^  stop  and  trade  at,"  or  otherwise  as 
pressly  except,  certain  risks ;  or  the  insured  war-  the  parties  may  agree ;  but  such  a  liberty  is 
rants  against  them,  which  comes  to  the  same  usually  construed  very  strictly.  A  deviation 
thing.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  causes  does  not  disdiarge  the  insurers,  unless  it  be 
mingle  to  produce  a  loss,  some  of  which  are  in-  voluntary.  Any  necessity,  as  for  repairs  or 
sured  against  and  some  are  not,  it  may  be  very  provisions,  or  to  save  life,  or  to  avoid  a  peril, 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  insurers  are  Justifies  so  much  deviation  as  it  requires.  A 
liable.  There  are  many  such  cases.  The  gen-  mere  intent  to  deviate  has  not  the  effect  of  de- 
eral  rule  is :  Gattsa  proonma^  turn  remota  $peeta-  viation.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  vessel  sails 
tur.  But  even  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  Imow  flrom  New  York,  insured  on  a  voyage  to  New 
what  is  a  proximate  cause,  and  what  is  a  remote  Orleans,  intending  at  a  certain  pomt  in  her 
cause.  Here  also  the  general  rule  may  be  given;  course  to  bear  away  for  Havana,  and  is  lost 
it  is,  that  insurers  are  not  liable  for  any  effects  before  she  bears  away,  the  insurers  are  held. — 
of  a  peril  against  which  they  insure,  excepting  We  have  already  stated  that  the  consideration 
those  which  are  the  natural,  direct,  and  imme-  for  the  contract  of  insurance  is  called  the  pre- 
diate sflMa  tlieteo£    Oneway  ^  whidi  inaor-  mium ;  and  this  is  a  small  som  of  money,  liar 
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imket  there  be  an  over  yalaadon  so  extreme  as  done;  and  if  the  promiM  is  broken  the  eolitraet 
to  be  fraodnlent)  or  to  beeqniyalent  to  a  wager  ia  Toid,  whether  the  promise  is  material  or  Doi, 
poUoy.  If  A  is  faisored  as  above  and  the  wip  and  whether  the  breach  of  the  promise  be  the 
li  totally  lost,  he  receives  $10.000 ;  but  if  the  fiuilt  of  the  insored  or  not.  And  th^  mnat  be 
ship  is  partmlly  lost,  or  ii^nrea  to  say  one  half  exactly  complied  with ;  ^  nothing  tantamoqat 
cf  ner  Talne,  then  he  reoavee  $6.000 :  because  will  do,"  said  Lord  Kansfield.  But  the  war- 
by  cannng  himself  to  be  insnrea  only  half  of  ranty  will  still  be  oonstmed  reasonaUy,  and 
her  agreed  yalne  he  is  oonadered  as  standing  according  to  the  nsage  of  merchants  and  in- 
hisown  insurer  for  the  other  half.  Bnt  if  he  be  sorers,  and  the  honest  and  actual  intentimi  of 
Insured  a  round  sum,  vritbout  any  valuation,  he  the  parties.  The  warranty  may  be  exprese  or 
will  receive  the  whole  amount  insured,  pro-  implied  by  law.  If  expreesi  it  must  be  written 
Tided  he  can  show  that  he  has  lost  so  much  by  on  or  in  the  'poJkj^  or  by  distinct  rttferenoe 
a  peril  insured  against — ^The  subiects  of  marine  made  a  part  of  it.  Any  distinct  assertion 
insurance  are  four:  the  ship,  the  carso,  the  amounts  to  a  warranty;  if  the  ship  be  described 
fWrfght  which  the  ship  may  earn,  and  Uie  pro-  as  ^  the  American  ship  Flying  Oloud,"  thia  is  ft 
ilts  upon  the  cargo.  Either  may  be  valued ;  warranty  that  she  is  American.  Express  war- 
bat  it  is  common  to  value  a  ship,  and  not  so  ranties  are  most  usuaDy :  1,  of  ownership ;  i. 
eommon  to  value  dther  of  the  otner  interests,  of  national  character ;  8,  of  the  lawfulneas  of 
If  floods  are  valued,  it  is  perhaps  for  the  purpose  the  goods  or  voyage ;  4.  of  the  taking  of  eon* 
of  Insuring  the  profits,  by  including  them  in  the  voy ;  5,  of  the  time  of  sailing.  Of  these  we 
valuation  of  the  goods,  without  insuring  the  pause  upon  the  last  only,  to  say  that,  after  some 
profits  under  that  name.  It  is  not  very  com-  uncertainty,  it  is  now  dear  that  a  ship  saHa 
moB  to  insure  profits  by  themselves;  but  when  when  she  casts  off  her  fastenings  or  weigha 
tUs  is  done,  they  are  usually  valued,  althou^  anchor  and  moves  at  all  upon  her  way,  with 
this  is  not  necessary.  If  valued,  and  the  gocMs  the  intention  of  going  on  at  once,  although 
are  lost,  tiie  Englbh  courts  require  proof  that  she  be  accidentally  and  compulsorily  arrested 
they  would  have  made  some  profit!  In  the  and  delayed  almost  at  once.  If  the  warranty 
United  States  the  courts  consider  the  loss  of  be  to  sail  firom  a  certain  port,  or  eoasti  or 
goods  as  Implying  the  loss  of  some  profits,  and  island,  that  is  not  satisfied  l^y  sailing  from  it 
the  valuation  settles  the  amount — ^Any  kind  of  with  tiie  purpose  of  immediate  return,  or  going 
interest  will  support  an  insurance,  if  it  be  such  Arom  one  part  of  the  coast  or  island  to  another, 
that  a  loss  of  the  property  will  bring  on  the  There  are  also  some  implied  warranties;  but 
insured  direct  pecuniuy  loss.  Any  bailee  of  by  iiir  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  uni- 
the  property  (or  one  having  poesession  of  it)  versal  warranty  of  seaworthiness.  Every  per- 
may  insure  it  if  he  have  any  interest  in  it  or  son  who  proposes  to  insurers  to  iusure  his  ship, 
responsibility  for  it  If  the  property  be  mort-  engages  and  warrants  that  his  ship  is  in  every 
paged,  both  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  have  an  respect  in  a  safe  and  suitable  condiUon  to  en- 
insurable  interest  in  it ;  so  have  factors  on  com-  counter  all  common  perils  and  dangers  on  tlie 
mission  (or  commission  merchants),  consignees,  voyage  or  in  the  place  where  she  is  to  be  while 
agents  having  possession,  or  carriers.  The  owner  under  insorance.  Tlie  insurers  may  expressly 
of  the  ship  acquires  an  insurable  interest  in  the  waive  this  warranty,  bnt  this  is  very  seldom 
freight  it  will  carry  as  soon  as  he  has  received  done  ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  there  it  is  a 
the  goods  of  another  to  be  carried,  or  has  pur-  condition  precedent  to  the  obligation  of  the 
ehased  goods  to  be  carried  in  his  own  ship,  or  insurance ;  that  is  to  say,  if  this  warranty  be 
has  made  a  distinct  and  obligatory  contract  not  performed  or  complied  with,  the  insurance 
with  some  one  to  ship  them,  and  his  vessel  is  never  attaches.  The  insurance  is  equally  avoid- 
at  or  on  the  way  to  a  port  to  receive  them,  ed  by  unseaworthiness,  altlioogh  this  was  un- 
The  contract  of  insurance  is  wholly  void  if  the  known,  and  indeed  could  not  be  known,  to  the 
interest  insured  be  illegal ;  or  if  a  material  and  insured. — ^What  seaworthiness  is,  or  requires, 
inseparable  part  of  the  contract  or  transaction  can  never  be  exactly  defined  in  its  details  by 
ia  illegal ;  or  if  it  distinctly  contemplates  an  law,  because  the  changes  and  improvements  in 
illegal  use  of  that  which  is  insured.  But  by  navigation  are  continually  introducing  new 
ill^al  is  meant  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  things  and  making  them  necessary.  In  general, 
country  where  the  contract  is  made  and  is  to  be  the  vessel  insured  must  be  all  that,  according  to 
enforced.  Thus,  an  insurance  in  America,  to  the  common  usage  among  merchants,  is  renui«ite 
cover  goods  intended  to  be  smuggled  into  Eng-  to  enable  that  vessel  to  encounter  the  oniinary 
land,  would  not  be  void  in  Amenca,  but  would  perils  it  must  expect  while  insured.  Seawor- 
be  in  England.  Some  contracts  of  insurance  thiness  is  one  thing  for  a  long  vojajro,  another 
are  proliibited  by  the  mere  policy  of  the  law ;  for  a  short  voyage,  and  still  another  if  the  ship 
thus,  a  mariner  cannot  make  a  valid  insurance  is  to  remain  in  port  It  requires  reasonable 
of  his  wages,  because  it  is  important  that  he  soundness  and  strength  in  materials,  and  a  full 
should  feel  the  danger  of  losing  them  if  the  equipment  of  all  appurtenances  and  implements 
ship  be  lost — The  subject  of  warranties  in  which  are  necessary  to  the  shin,  with  a  proper 
marine  insurance  is  very  important.  These  master,  ofiicers,  and  crew,  and  proper  papers, 
are  promises  of  the  insured  that  certain  things  If  the  ship  be  seaworthy  at  the  beginning,  so 
exist  or  do  not  exist,  or  shall  be  or  shall  not  be  that  the  pohcy  attaches,  the  law  may  not  be 
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q;iiite  settled  ss  to  the  efifeet  of  a  Babseqnent  nn-  en  seek  to  goflrd  against  this  qnestionf  is  by 

seaworthiness.    It  oertainljr  has  no  effect  upon  haying  a  Icm^  list  of  what  are  called  memoran'- 

a  previous  loss :  and  we  consider  the  better  mle  dam  articles  inserted  in  their  policy,  or  referred 

to  be,  that  it  0D17  suspends  bat  does  not  destroy  to  in  it.    These  are  grain,  hiaes,  and  other  per- 

the  insurance.    Thus  if  a  ship  loses  her  best  ishaUe  things,  whi<m  are  likely  to  be  injared 

bower  anchor,  this  has  no  tfkct  npon  a  previons  somewhat,  either  by  sK^ht  canses,  or  withoat 

loss,  nor  npon  a  loss  that  occars  before  the  an-  external  canses;  and  it  is  proYided  that  the  in- 

chor  can  be  replaced.    If  the  vessel  reaches  a  snrers  shall  not  be  answerable  for  these,  unless 

Sort  where  she  might  replace  the  anchor,  and  there  is  a  total  loss,  or  a  certain  laige  loss,  or 
oes  not,  and  sails  and  meets  with  a  loss,  neviy  unless  the  loss  be  caused  by  stranding;  for  in 
all  agree  that  the  insurers  are  dischuged ;  but  either  of  these  events,  it  will  be  probable  that 
some  authorities  hold  the  insurers  tiid>le  for  a  the  loss  is  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against. — 
loss  occurring  during  such  an  unseaworthiness,  i^other  implied  warranty  of  the  insured  is,  that 
if  the  loss  be  not  caused  by  it.  If  at  a  subsequent  there  shall  be  no  deviation ;  and  this  is  an  im- 
port she  replaces  her  anchor,  and  afterward,  be-  portant  rule,  and  has  caused  much  litigataoo. 
ing  seaworthy,  she  meets  with  an  injury,  we  hold  It  means,  primarfly,  that  the  ship  shall  goby 
that  the  insurers  would  be  liable,  al^oogh  this  the  direct  and  usual  course  to  the  place  whither 
may  not  be  certain^ — ^Another  implied  warranty  she  is  boimd.  It  means  also,  by  construction 
is,  that  there  shall  be  no  £dse  r^resentations,  imd  usage,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  de* 
and  no  concealment  of  material  fiiots ;  for  if  tiiere  parture  from  the  proper  course,  but  no  unneces- 
be  either  of  these,  the  policy  does  not  attach,  sary  delay,  or,  more  extensively,  no  material 
In  the  law  of  insurance,  that  is  a  misrepresenta-  departure  from  or  change  in  the  risks  insured 
tion,  which,  however  made,  tends  materially  agaim^  not  justified  by  a  good  cause.  Nor 
to  obtain  for  the  utterer  a  contract  which  other-  need  this  change  increase  the  risk,  for  the  par- 
wise  would  not  be  made,  or  better  terms  than  ties  have  a  ri|riit  to  hold  each  other  to  tneir 
would  otherwise  be  granted.  Concealment  is  agreement  IHiere  may  be  deviation  while  a 
the  suppression  of  a  material  circumstance,  for  ship  is  in  port,  or  where  no  particular  voyage  ia 
the  same  purpose.  Bach  misrepresentation  or  indicated,  the  insurance  being  on  time ;  and  the 
concealment  discharges  the  insurers,  although  rule  concerning  deviation,  like  neariy  aU  those  of 
made  unintentionally  and  only  through  mistake ;  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  equally  in  force 
but  it  has  not  this  effect  if  withdrawn  before  the  in  the  lake  and  river  navigation  of  this  country 
policy  is  made,  or  if  it  ceases  to  be  material  as  in  its  ocean  commerce.  The  effect  of  devia* 
Defore  the  risk  begins.  K  the  representation  tion  is  to  discharge  the  insurers  altogether  from 
relate  to  the  future,  a  future  compliance  with  it  all  subsequent  risks.  If^  when  a  deviation  ceases, 
is  as  necessary  as  a  present  compliance  with  a  all  subsequent  risks  are  precisely  the  same  as 
present  representation.  The  insured  is  bound  t^ey  would  have  been  had  the  deviation  not 
to  communicate  not  only  ascertained  fiiets,  but  taken  place,  the  obligation  of  the  insurers  might 
all  intelligence,  and  even  rumors,  if  they  are  revive;  but  this  can  rarely  be  the  case.  The 
such  as  may  reasonably  enter  into  the  estimate  most  usual  deviation  is  still  that  which  was 
of  the  risk ;  but  he  b  not  bound  to  disclose  originally  the  only  one,  viz.,  a  departure  from 
what  are  merely  his  own  hopes  or  fears,  nor  the  proper  coarse  of  the  voyage ;  and  the  pro- 
such  matters  of  general  information  or  pubUe  per  course  H  the  usual  course,  or,  in  the  ab- 
notoriety  as  are  likelv  to  be  as  well  known  to  senoe  of  usage,  the  obviously  direct  ^pd  safe 
one  person  as  to  another ;  nor  any  thing  wluch  course.  There  are  cases  where  a  slight  devia- 
the  insurers  already  know;  nor  any  thing  ex-  tion  discharges  the  insurers;  bat  it  must  have 
pressly  provided  for  in  the  policy.  A  substfuitial  some  reality  and  effect.  Delay  in  commencing 
compliance  with  a  r^resentation  is  sufficient,  or  in  prosecuting  a  voyage  may  be  a  deviation, 
although  it  be  not  so  exact  as  would  be  required  Going  into  a  port  out  of  the  natural  and  proper 
in  the  case  of  an  express  warranty. — As  nothing  course  is  certiunly  one.  Liberty  is  often  given 
prevents  the  parties  from  making  what  agree-  on  the  policy  ^  to  enter^'  such  a  port,  or  *^  touch 
ment  they  choose,  they  sometimes  omit,  or  ex-  at,'^  or  ^^  stop  and  trade  at,^'  or  otberwise  as 
pressly  except,  certain  risks;  or  the  insured  war-  the  parties  may  agree;  but  such  a  liberty  is 
rants  against  them,  which  comes  to  the  same  usually  construed  very  strictiy.  A  deviation 
thing.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  causes  does  not  dischm^  the  insurers,  unless  it  be 
mingle  to  produce  a  loss,  some  of  which  are  in-  voluntary.  Any  necessity,  as  for  repairs  or 
sured  against  and  some  are  not,  it  may  be  very  provisions,  or  to  save  life,  or  to  avoid  a  peril, 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  insurers  are  Justifies  so  mudi  deviation  as  it  requires.  A 
liable.  There  are  many  such  cases.  The  gen-  mere  intent  to  deviate  has  not  the  effect  of  de- 
eral  rule  is :  Gattsa  proxtmOy  turn  remota  mcia-  viation.  Thns,  for  example,  if  a  vessel  sails 
tur.  But  even  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  Imow  from  New  York,  insured  on  a  voya^  to  New 
what  is  a  proximate  cause,  and  what  is  a  remote  Orleans,  intending  at  a  certain  pomt  in  her 
cause.  Here  also  the  general  rule  maybe  given;  course  to  bear  away  for  Havana,  and  is  lost 
it  is,  tbat  insurers  are  not  liable  for  any  effects  before  she  bears  away,  the  insurers  are  held. — 
of  a  peril  against  which  they  insure,  excepting  We  have  already  stated  that  the  con«deration 
those  which  are  the  natural,  direct,  and  imme-  ibr  the  contract  of  insurance  is  called  the  pre- 
diata eiflfocta  thereof    Oneway  in  whidi  inaor-  minm ;  and  this  is  a  small  sum  of  monay,  liar 
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wbieh,  in  this  ooaatry,  the  intnred  or  his  agent  nsoaDy  perik  of  the  tea,  fire,  htnEnftrj,  tiiafL 

neoally  givee  h»  note  when  the  pciktj  is  made  piraoy,  arrests,   and   detentioDs.     A   gnmni. 

and  delivered,  which  is  called  the  preminm  note,  elaose,  ^  all  other  perik,"  is  nsoallj  added,  Imt 

This  preanom  is  never  dne  in  Uct  nntil  it  be  is  restrieted  by  the  enumeration.    Of  thoaa 

earned  by  the  risk,  for  insnranee  against  which  perils,  the  first,  ^^  perils  of  the  sea,"  is  by  flur  Ite 

the  premram  is  paid.    If  this  risk  never  takes  most  important,  and  woqM  oiitM  iaelndeMOM 

plaoe^  the  promise  to  pay  the^preminm  cannot  be  of  the  o^em    It  covers  in  general  aU  kaa  or 

eoforoed;  and  if  it  have  been  paid,  the  insurers  damage  arising  from  eztraonttnary  aetioa  of 

most  repay  it.    Hence  it  is  alwavs  in  the  power  wind  or  sea,  or  firom  inevitable  accidents  ariafaig 

of  the  insured  to  cancel  the  policy  before  the  from  navigation.     But  no  natural  losai  aa  Ibr 

risk  attaches,  by  refunng  to  put  his  property  un-  examine  the  destruction  of  a  ship  throogb  laak- 

der  that  risk.    But  unless  Uie  voyage  be  aban-  age  caused  by  worms,  is  a  loss  bj  a  peril  of  Hm 

doned,  a  notice  of  his  wiah  to  caned  the  policy  sea.    Collision  is  a  peril  of  the  sea.    Tlia  rule 

has  no  ctfect    If  the  whole  risk  attaches  to  th^  of  the  sea  is,  that  when  two  ships  coUidai,  if 

whole  property  for  any  time  whatever,  no  part  neither  be  in  £uilt,  the  loss  rests  where  it  fiiOsL 

of  the  preminm  is  returnable.    If  the  risk  at-  If  one  alone  is  in  fault,  the  whole  loss  reals  on 

taches  to  a  severable  nart  of  the  property  only,  him.  If  both  are  in  &nlt,  the  common  Uw  eovta 

n  proportional  part  only  of  the  premium  is  earn-  let  the  kes  rest  where  if  falls ;  but  the  eovta 

•d,  and  the  remainder  is  returnable.    Ckuses  of  admiralty  divide  the  kesequaDy  between  the 

are  sometimes  inserted  in  policies  defining  cer-  parties.    For  the  loss  a  vessel  sixSera  by  coIK- 

taln  contiuffencies  upon  which  thepreminm  k  sion,  her  insurers  are  answerabk.    It  his  been 

fetumable  m  whok  or  in  part — ^Tne  property  held  that  they  were  liable  for  what  the  veasst 

insured  should  be  described  sufBcienUy  to  se-  they  insure  had  to  pay  because  in  telt;  but 

enre  its  identification ;  but  the  interest  of  the  the  later  and  the  better  ruk  limits  their  liaMW 

insured  need  not  be  described,  as  whether  it  be  ity  to  the  loss  actnaUy  sustained.    To  bring  n 

all,  or  half^  or  a  quarter,  or  that  of  an  ownw,  a  kiss  within  the  clanseof  ^*  theft  or  piracy,"  it  ia 

Biortgagee,  or  a  factor.    Insurance  on  a  ship  said  that  there  mnst  be  violoice,  and  Uiat  the 

covers  all  the  implements  and  appurtenants  ac-  thieves  must  not  be  tiie  crew,  unkss  tlM^  are 

tually  and  properly  used  for  her  navigation,  al-  in  mutiny ;  but  thk  k  not  certain,  and  it  ia 

though  not  strictly  necessanr.  An  open  policy  on  now  coronum   to  use  the  phrase  ^assailing 

the  Mp  does  not  cover  the  freight ;  but  it  k  com-  thieves,"  in  order  to  limit  the  Habilify  of  the 

mon  to  cover  the  freight  by  a  valuation  of  the  insurers  to  a  loss  from  violence  ttom  without 

ship.    One  who  owns  both  ship  and  cargo  may  the  ship.    What  k  *  barratry  haa  been  mnch 

insure  his  ^  freight,"  and  thereby  cover  what  dkputed.    It  k  an  ancient  maritime  term,  and 

hk  ship  would  earn  by  carrying  for  another  may  perhaps  be  best  defined  as  any  wrongful 

owner  that  cargo  for  the  same  distance. — The  act   of  the  master,    officers,  or  crew,  done 

insorers  are  never  responsible  for  the  acts  of  against  the  owner.    If  it  be  a  wrongful  act, 

the  insured,  or  for  the  direct  and  immediate  against  him  in  fact,  it  may  be  barratry,  al- 

conseqnenoes  of  those  acts ;  hot  tbey  may  be  though  mktakenly  intended   for  his    benefit, 

for  the  oonsequences  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of  But  it  mnst  be  against  the  owner  of  the  ship, 

the  master  and  crew,  althongh  they  are  the  ser-  and  k  not  barratry  as  against  other  parties  if 

vants  of  the  owner,  bnt  not  if  theik*  conduct  was  the  act  be  done  by  the  owner^a  command  or 

in  comg^iance  with  the  owner's  orders  or  in-  with  hk  consent    In  American  policies  it  k 

structions.     It  may  be  stated  as  a  universal  rnle,  now  common  to  add  after  the  word  ^^  barratrv" 

that  the  insurers  are  Ikble  only  for  extraor-  the  words,  ^^  if  the  insured  be  not  owner  of  the 

dinary  risks ;  for  the  seaworthincis  of  the  ship  ship."    The  effect  of  thk  is,  that  ship  owners 

implies  her  competency  to  meet  safely  all  ordi-  are  not  insured  against  bomtry,  bnt  shippers 

nary  risks.    Hence  they  are  not  Ikble  for  any  of  goods  are ;  and  Uie  reason  is,  tbot  insurers  are 

loss  which  shall  be  attributed  to  wear  and  tear,  willing  to  insure  shippers  of  goods  agiunst  the 

or  ordinary  breakage.     So,  too,  insurers  are  misconduct  of  those  they  do  not  appoint,  and 

never  liable  for  losses  which  are  the  conse-  cannotcontrol,  bnt  are  not  willing  to  insure  ship 

quences  of  inherent  defects  or  qualities  of  the  owners  against  the  acts  of  their  own  servanta. — 

property  insured,  unless  these  are  made  active  The  termini  of  the  voyage  mnst  always  bedefi- 

and  destructive  by  a  peril  insured  against,  as  nitely  stated  (if  the  insurance  bo  not  on  tineX 

where  hemp  rots  or  lime  takes  fire  from  being  not  only  to  determine  whether  there  be  a  devi- 

wet  by  the  effect  of  storm  or  wreck.    If  the  ation,  but  also  to  show  whether  any  loss  that 

losses  occur  by  contraband  trade,  or  a  vioktion  occurs  takes  place  within  the  policy.    It  k  im- 

of  the  law  of  foreign  countries,  this,  we  have  portant  therefore  to  know  precisely  when  the 

seen,  does  not  discharge  the  insurers  on  the  insurance  begins  and  when  it  ceases.    By  the 

ground  of  illegality ;  bnt  it  does  discharge  them  words  usually  inserted,  '^  lost  or  not  lost,    the 

as  a  risk  they  never  undertook,  unless  the  in-  insurers  make  themselves  responsible  although 

aured  had  previously  to  the  insurance  informed  the  property  be  at  tliat  time  wholly  lost,  pro- 

them  that  the  goods  or  ship  would  undergo  thk  video  the  insured  does  not  know  it,  or  makes 

risk,  or  the  insurers  knew  thk  otherwise. —  known  all  he  knows  about  it.    Insurance  ^al 

American  policies  commonly  enumerate  the  risks  and  from"  a  place  begins  when  the  property  is 

against  which  the  insurance  k  made.    Th«y  are  th«re  in  a  san  condition.    Insurance  ^firoin  ^ 
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a  plaee  ^eppins  when  the  ship  nilB.  EngBdi  maininff  in  or  accniing  to  the  insnred.  Thxa^ 
and  ibnerioan  Insoren  now  nsQalljr  inscNrt  a  if  the  uunired  lose  hj  Jettison  or  otherwise  so 
elaoBe  in  all  voyase  policies,  that  the  insnranoe  as  to  acquire  a  daim  to  general  average  con- 
continnes  ^*  mitU  uie  ship  he  arrived  and  moored  trihnti«m,  this  claim  must  be  transfen^ ;  and 
S4  hours  in  safety."  This  means  safety  from  if  the  insured  have  to  pity  a  general  average 
the  perils  insured  against,  and  not  the  local  contribution  caused  by  a  loss  insured  against 
ones  of  the  port  or  place,  as  unsafe  mooring^  the  insurers  must  repay  it.  (See  Avxraos,  and 
iec ;  as  otherwise  it  could  not  cease  while  sm  SiiiywNe.)  There  is  no  especial  fbrm  of  aban- 
li^  there.  The  insurers  are  answeraUe  if  the  donment;  but  it  must  be  made  by  the  insured 
loss  occurs  after  the  poKcy  expires,  provided  it  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  immediately 
be  the  direct,  immediate,  and  inevitable  effect  upon  learning  the  loss,  and  in  terms  distinctly 
of  an  iiijury  received  at  a  time  when  the  pdi^  indicating  the  {act  of  their  loss,  and  their 
attaches,  from  a  peril  insured  against — ^Theloes  transfer  of  all  salvage  by  abandonment,  and 
may  be  total  or  partial ;  and  a  total  loss  maybe  their  claim  for  a  totu  loss.  If  the  abandon- 
actual  or  constructive.  An  actually  total  loss  oo-  ment  be  accepted,  it  binds  the  insurers ;  but  if 
curs  when  the  ship  or  goods  are  actually  sub-  they  refiise  the  acceptance,  their  refdsal  can- 
merged,  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  some  other  peril,  not  impair  the  rights  of  the  insured.  II.  Lf- 
so  that  no  part  of  them  of  any  value  survives  and  subanox  ABAonrg  Fax.  The  principles  of  fire 
is  recoverable.  A  constructive  total  loss,  or,  as  insurance  are  the  same  with  those  of  marine 
it  is  somedmes  called,  a  technical  total  loss,  is  insurance,  excepting  so  ftr  as  the  nature  of 
one  in  which  valuable  portions  of  the  property  the  property  and  of  the  risk  canses  a  differ- 
survive^  but  are  transferred  to  the  insurers  by  ence.  It  is  only  these  differences  that  we  need 
abandonment,  so  that  the  whole  property  passes  to  present.  Much  the  lanrest  amount  of  insur- 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  insured,  and  tne  in-  ance  against  fire  in  the  tfnited  States  is  now 
Mirers  pay  for  the  whole,  and  hold  the  aalvage  done  by  mutual  insurance  companies ;  and  these 
(or  property  saved)  as  their  own.  By  the  estab-  are  so  numerous,  so  well  regulated  by  the  stat- 
lished  usage  of  this  country,  confirmed  by  abnn-  utes  of  the  several  states,  and  in  general  so  well 
dant  actjudication,  the  insured  has  a  right  to  conducted,  and  the  principle  of  paying  only  iriiat 
abandon,  and  thus  convert  a  partial  loss  into  a  the  actual  risk  is  worth  is  so  wdl  carried  into 
total  lo^  whenever  the  partial  loss  exceeds  one  effect,  that  no  person  is  excusable  for  not  pro- 
half  of  the  value  of  tiie  property  insured.  But  tectii^  himself  and  his  funily  or  creditors  i^f^dnst 
our  policies  now  generally,  or  always,  contain  this  loss.  Marine  insurance  is  usuallv  effected 
the  clause  that  there  shall  be  abandonment  onlv  throu^  a  broker ;  fire  insurance  usually  by  the 
when  the  partial  loss  exceeds  50  per  cent.,  ma-  party  himself.  He  generally  has  to  sign  a  for- 
mated as  a  partial  loss.  Ihis  means,  after  a  de-  mal  application,  and  answer  therein  many  quea- 
duction  of  one  third  ofll  For  it  is  one  of  the  tions ;  and  the  substantial  truth  of  every  answer 
practical  rules  to  which  merchants  have  come,  would  be  taken  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
that  in  every  case  of  partial  loss,  one  third  shall  liability  on  the  part  of  the  insurers. .  It  is  com- 
be allowed  as  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  new  roon  to  state  in  the  application,  or  policy  itself^ 
materiab  of  repair ;  or,  in  the  common  phrase,  that  certain  risks  are  *^  hazardous,**  and  a  scale 
**  one  third  on,  new  for  old.'*  Thus,  if^a  new  of  premiums  is  sometimes  given  for  different 
vessel  sails  to-day,  and  to-morrow  loses  her  masti  classes  of  property;  and  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
and  rigging  so  as  to  require  that  all  her  top  tance  that  the  insured  should  not  deceive  the 
hamper  should  be  replaced,  and  the  insurers  insurers  on  this  point    But  there  must  be  a 

Ely  the  cost  of  this,  the  owners  gain  nothing,  rational  if  not  a  liberal  construction  of  all  these 

nt  if  the  same  ship,  after  spars  and  canvas  rules.    Thus,if  ^cotton  in  Imles**  is  represented 

are  neariy  worn  out,  meets  with  the  same  die-  as  particularly  ^^  hazardous,'*  a  policy  would  not 

aster,  and  new  ones  are  supplied,  and  the  in-  be  avoided  by  the  fact  that  a  person  insured  upon 

snrers  pay  the  cost,  the  insured  gains  nearly  aU  a  store  and  goods  had  one  or  two  bales  there  for 

that  he  receives,  for  he  lost  very  little  by  the  retaiL    So  if  '^storing**  certain  goods  demands 

disaster.    Merchants  and  insurers,  instead  of  an  extra  premium,  having  a  mnSn  quantity  Ibr 

trying  to  determine  the  proportion  in  each  case,  home  consumption,  or  even  for  sale,  does  not 

wisely  conclude  that  the  average,  one  third  off;  come  within  the  meaning  of  this  dense.    If  the 

meets  all  cases  fkirly.    By  applying  thb  to  the  insured  propoee  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 

case  of  constructive  total  lom,  it  is  plain  that  a  premises  insured,  he  should  make  this  known 

partial  loss,  to  justify  abandonment,  must  be  to  the  insurers,  and,  if  be  can,  obtain  their  leave 

more  than  76  per  cent ;  for  one  third  of  75  (25)  in  writing.    But  we  apprehend  that  mere  alter- 

being  taken  oS,  leaves  50  per  eeqjL,    (For  the  ations,  however  expensive  or  important,  do  not 

loss  of  a  ship  by  the  sale  of  the  master,  in  a  of  themselves  avoid  a  policy,  unless  they  are 

caseof  strict  necessity,  see  Smpraie.)  Whether  such  that  they  iocrease  the  risk  substantially, 

the  property  insured  be  ship  or  cargo,  it  is  the  While  ihe  alterations  are  in  progress,  and  a 

universal  rule,  that  a  loss  where  any  thing  is  new  risk  exists  firom  them,  the  underwriters 

saved  cannot  be  made  total,  excepting  by  trans-  are  discharged  from  liability  caosed  by  a  loss 

fer  of  salvage  by  abandonment  to  the  insurers ;  arising  from  this  risk,  but  not,  we  think,  if  it 

and  the  same  rule  a|^[)lies  to  all  claims,  ri^^ts,  arises  from  a  cause  wholly  independent  ci  the 

or  interests  in,  to,  or  about  the  propertgr,  re-  risk;  andiftbealteratk»i«refiDisbed,aadthe 
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risk  not  altered,  fhey  do  not  aflbot  the  insure  tioo  is  required  by  the  oharters  of  moit  mutual 
anoe.  It  is  nsoal  to  provide  in  the  policy,  or  companies,  beoaose  they  are  commcuily  bomid 
1^  tibe  roles  of  the  company,  for  making  neoes-  not  to  insnre  beyond  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
aary  or  proper  repairs.  We  think,  where  this  Talne,  and  the  valuation  for  this  pm^Kxe  isnsii* 
proyision  fo  not  made,  that  the  insured  have  aUy  bindinff  on  both  parties.  Insorers  against 
DT  law  a  right  to  make  them,  withont  a£fecting  fire  generaUy  stipnlate  that  they  may  rebmld  or 
the  insurance.  But  the  repurs  must  not  in*  repaur  the  premises  insured,  if  they  prefer  this 
erease  the  ri^  as  for  exainple  by  the  substttu-  course  to  paying  for  the  loss,  and  they  frequency 
ticm  of  shingles  for  slates. — ^The  law  of  warranty,  avail  themselves  of  the  right.  In  that  case  th^ 
of  representation,  and  of  concealment,  is  mudi  are  bound  to  put  the  premises  in  as  good  order 
tiie  same  in  fire  insurance  as  in  marine  insur-  as  before.  There  is  not  in  fire  insurance  any  mla 
ance.  But  some  questions  have  arisen  as  to  answering  to  the  *' one  third  ofl^  new  for  om,**  in 
what  part  of  a  description  is  a  continuing  war-  marine  insurance ;  nor  any  usage  of  making  a 
ranty.  If  expressly  prospective,  as  that  water  partial  loss  total  by  abandonment,  although  all 
tanks  shall  be  kept  in  an  upper  story,  or  a  cer-  insurers  who  pay  a  total  loss  are  entitled  to  all 
tidn  watch  maintiuned,  these  of  course  are  ooc-  salvage  or  remaiDs.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  of 
tinuing  promises,  and  a  breach  avoids  or  sus-  general  average  known  to  fire  insurance. — Am 
pends  the  policy.  60  a  description  that  the  it  is  deemed  especially  important,  in  fire  Insur* 
oouse  is  slated  would  be  a  continuing  warranty  anoe,  to  prevent  insuring  more  than  the  Talue 
that  it  should  remain  slated.  But  a  statement  of  the  property,  in  order  to  ffuard  against  the 
that  the  house  stands  ^*  600  feet  from  any  other  temptation  to  burn  it  for  the  insurance,  our 
building,^  would  not  avoid  the  policy,  if  a  neigh-  policies  generally  provide  in  substance  and  elfoct 
bor  sh(Nild  put  up  a  bmlding  within  100  feet  of  that  any  previous  insurance,  not  made  known, 
tiie  insured.  There  seems  to  be  this  difference  shall  avoid  any  subsequent  policy ;  and  the  law 
between  the  two  kinds  of  poUdes:  a  breach  of  is  very  strict  in  construing  and  applying  this 
warranty  avoids  a  marine  policy,  however  in-  rule  or  provision.  Some  policies  provide  also 
Dooent  the  insured ;  but  it  seldom  has  this  ef-  that  subsequent  insurance,  under  certain  cir- 
Ibct  upon  a  fire  policy,  unless  there  be  fraud  or  cumstancee,  shall  avoid  the  policy.  In  ffen- 
oCher  de&ult  on  the  part  of  the  insured.  At  eral,  every  one  insured  should  study  hia  ytnkj^ 
the  time  of  the  insurance,  the  property  must  be  and  be  carefol  to  comply  with  all  its  raqniro- 
in  existence,  and  not  then  on  fire,  or  in  immedi-  ments;  his  ignorance  of  them  being  no  excoaa 
ate  danger  from  fire.  Heat  alone,  however  ex-  whatever  for  a  neglect  of  them.  III.  Ivsrs- 
oessive,  or  however  caused,  or  however  destruo-  axob  aoainst  Loss  bt  Dkato,  or  Lm  lasarB- 
tive,  does  not  make  the  insurers  liable  unless  anoe,  as  it  is  commoDly  called,  is  a  much  sim- 
there  be  fire,  or  ignition.  Hence,  it  is  now  set'  pier  contract,  in  many  respects,  than  either 
tied  that  a  loss  by  lightning  is  not  a  loss  by  fire,  of  the  preceding.  It  borrows  their  rules  as  far 
miless  the  property  be  lost  by  ignition  caused  as  they  are  applicable.  There  can  be  but  one 
by  the  lightDing.  Bat  if  there  be  a  fire,  usage  loss,  and  that  is  death ;  and  therefore  there  is 
and  the  Law  go  very  far  in  holding  the  insurers  no  partial  loss,  nor  average,  nor  abandonment, 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  it.  Thus,  any  loss  The  law  of  warranty,  representation,  and  con- 
caused  by  honest  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire,  cealmcnt  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  fonns  of 
as  by  water  poured  upon  it,  or  any  loss  sustain-  insurance,  but  is  of  especial  importance  in  this, 
ed  by  removal  of  the  msured  goods  from  a  peril  The  applicant  must  usually  sign  a  paper  contain- 
of  fire,  or  by  the  blowing  up  or  tearing  down  ing  a  great  variety  of  questions,  to  each  of  which 
of  a  building  to  arrest  a  fire,  would  fall  on  the  he  must  give  a  specific  answer.  It  may  be  use- 
insurers.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  fire,  near  fol  to  applicants  to  remember,  that  if  they  state 
enough  and  dangerous  enough  to  Justify  reason-  any  thing  untruly,  although  innocently,  it  may 
able  men  in  the  measures  which  have  resulted  in  and  probably  will  avoid  the  insurance.  Therefore, 
the  loss.  While  an  explosion  of  or  by  gunpow-  unless  the  fact  is  one  of  which  the  applicant  ia 
der  is  a  loss  by  fire,  an  explosion  of  or  by  steam  absolutely  certain,  it  is  prudent  for  him  to  sav, 
has  been  held  not  to  be  so.  Though  the  loss  be  **  according  to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief;** 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the  or  to  use  other  similar  words,  for  then  he  wiD 
insured,  the  insurers  are  still  held ;  and  so  they  be  bound  only  to  be  honest.  Upon  this  point, 
are  if  it  be  caused  by  his  own  negligence,  unless  it  may  bo  proi>er  to  state,  that  while  the  ques> 
that  be  so  extreme  and  extritordi nary  as  to  raise  tions  put  arc  numerous  and  preci$^,  sometmies 
asuspicionof,  or  rather  imply,  fraudulent  intent,  almost  ludicrously  so,  the  facts  stated  and  the 
That  the  fire  is  caused  by  the  insanity  of  the  questions  arising  are  rationally  construed  by 
insured  is  no  defence  to  the  insurers. — Valua-  courts.  Tlius  if  to  the  question :"  Have  you  ever 
tion  is  sometimes  made  in  policies  by  stock  spit  blood  ?'  the  applicant  answers :  ^^  Never,^ 
companies  upon  chattels  of  uncertain  value,  as  this  must  be  false  if  no  ever  had  a  tooth  drawn, 
books,  plate,  or  works  of  art ;  seldom  by  these  But  the  policy  is  not  avoided  unless  he  has  spit 
companies  on  houses ;  and  never  upon  any  thing,  blood  under  circumstances  to  make  it  a  symp- 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  mutual  companies,  for  the  tom  of  one  of  the  diseases  altout  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  obvious  intention  of  the  insurers  to  inquire, 
in  cose  of  loss.  If  a  loss  happens,  the  insured  is  So  the  warranty  of  good  health  does  not  mean 
entitled  only  to  actual  indemnity ;  but  a  valua-  perfect  health,  which  no  one  has,  but  reasonably 
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good  health,  such  as  men  ordinarily  have  who  first,  as  when  both  were  on  board  a  vessel  which 
are  not  called  diseased.  In  life  insaranoe  there  was  certainly  lost,  but  no  one  knows  precisely 
are  sometimes  three  |>arties:  1,  the  insurer;  2,  how  or  when.  Here,  it  nscd  to  be  sdd  that, 
the  msured ;  8,  the  lue-insared,  who  takes  the  in  early  life,  the  presamption  of  sarvivorship 
place  of  the  property  insored  in  the  other  forms  was  in  Dftvor  of  the  elder  person ;  and  in  later 
of  insurance.  It  is  a  universal  rule,  that  every  life,  in  fkvor  of  the  younger.  But  this  only 
insured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  thing  in-  means  that  the  presumption  rests  on  the  prob- 
sured.  Every  man  has  an  interest  in  his  own  ability  that  the  stronger  outlives  the  weaker, 
life,  and  may  insure  it ;  but  he  cannot  insure  the  We  .apprehend  that  there  is  no  definite  rule  of 
life  of  anoder,  unless  he  has  an  interest  in  the  presumption  about  this ;  but  the  fact  must  be 
life  of  the  life-insured ;  and  it  must  be  a  pecn-  determined,  by  the  jury  or  other  tribunal  be- 
niary  interest.  Thus  one  may  insure  the  life  of  fore  whom  it  comes,  upon  all  the  evidence 
a  creditor ;  so  a  sister  may  insure  the  life  of  which  is  offered.— On  one  important  point, 
a  brpther  who  supports  her ;  and  this  rule  ap-  there  seems  to  be  a  radical  difference  between 
plies  not  only  to  all  kindred,  but  to  all  other  life  insurance  and  marine  or  fire  insurAce. 
cases  where  there  is  a  real  dependence,  and  a  We  have  seen  that  in  the  two  former,  when- 
substantial  pecuniary  interest,  although  it  be  ever  insurers  pay  a  total  loss,  they  are  entitled 
not  legal  or  technicaL — ^Life  policies  are  assign-  to  all  the  interests  and  benefits  which  remain 
able  in  law,  and  are  often  made  for  the  purpose  or  result  to  the  insured  from  or  because  of  the 
of  assignment,  as  to  secure  a  loan  or  the  like,  thing  insured ;  and  they  hold  this  as  a  kind  of 
But  if,  as  is  generallv  the  case,  the  matter  of  salvage.  This  rule  used  to  be  applied  to  life 
assignment  is  specially  provided  for  by  the  insurance  also.  Thus,  in  1807,  a  creditor  of 
policy,  the  rules  prescribed  must  be  carefully  William  Pitt,  who  had  insured  a  large  sum  on 
adhered  to.  Gen^r^y,  a  delivery  or  deposit  his  life,  and  was  paid  his  debt  by  parliament 
of  the  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  assignment,  sued  the  insurers  on  the  policy;  butitwashela 
wiU  have  the  effect  of  assignment  without  any  that  the  interest  of  the  insured  had  ceased,  and 
writing.  But  delivenr  is  necessary. — Certain  he  was  fully  indemnified ;  and  it  seems  to  nave 
pla<^  and  certain  traaes,  are  usuiUly  prohibited  been  thought,  that  if  the  insurers  paid  the  loss 
unless  notice  be  given  and  an  extra  premium  be  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  parliamentary 
paid.  The  exception  against  suicide  has  given  provision,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  suh- 
rise  to  the  important  questions,  whether  the  rogated  to  the  rights  of  the  insured.  This 
policy  is  avoided  by  suicide  in  delirium  or  by  case  may  be  found  in  9  East,  72,  under  the 
accident,  as  by  taking  poison  through  mistake,  name  of  Godsall  tt,  Boldero,  and  is  aoproved 
Much  must  depend  upon  the  wording  of  the  in  many  subsequent  cases;  and  its  doctrine 
policies,  and  insurance  companies  try  to  make  is  presented  as  "establi^ed  doctrine"  in  2 
this  clause  very  stringent.  But  most  men  die  Smithes  '^  Leading  Cases,"  167.  But  the  in- 
by  their  own  acts,  more  or  less  directly,  and  we  surance  companies  of  England  disregarded  it 
should  say  that  the  weight  of  authority  as  well  from  the  beginning ;  and  it  has  been  wholly 
as  of  reason  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  overthrown  as  law  by  the  case  of  Dally  u,  the 
insurers  were  not  discharged  under  the  dause  India  and  London  Life  Ins.  Co.  (18  London  Jur- 
respecting  suicide  by  any  thing  less  than  wilful  ist,  Ka  986,  and  16  Common  Bench,  866),  and 
suicide ;  and  not  by  thb  if  it  were  committed  in  the  case  of  Law  m.  London  Indie^utable  life 
a  state  of  mind  which  destroyed  responsibility.—  Policy*  Company  (19  Jurist,  178,  and  1  Kay  and 
The  time  of  the  death  is  very  important;  for  if  J.  228),  and  also  Loomis  ««.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  (6 
it  occurs  after  the  policy  expires  either  by  its  Gray,  896).  In  some  American  life  policiea, 
own  limitation  or  by  default  of  payment  of  pre-  there  is  however  a  provision,  that,  in  case  of 
mium,  the  insurers  are  discharoed.  There  may  loss,  the  insured  creditor  shall  transfer  to  the 
be  no  evidence  of  death  beyond  the  fact  that  the  insurers  a  portion  of  the  debt  equal  to  the 
life-insured  is  missing,  and  has  not  been  heard  amount  they  pay. 

from  for  a  long  time.    It  has  been  said,  in  Eng-       INTAGLIO  (It.  intagliare^  to  cut  out),  a  stone 

land  and  in  this  country,  and  sanctioned  by  Stat-  or  gem  on  which  a  figure  is  hoUowed  out  so 

.  utory  provision  in  New  York,  that  after  7  years  that  the  impression  of  it  may  be  in  relief.  Seals 

of  absence  and  silence  there  is  a  presumption  of  are  thus  engraved.    (See  Gkm  Soulftubb.) 
death ;  and  it  seems  to  be  so  as  to  all  matters       INTEGE^Uj  CALCULUS.    See  Calculus. 
of  probate  and  settlement  of  estate.    We  re-       INTERCALAKY  (Lat.  inter,  between,  and 

gard  this,  however,  in  all  matters  of  life  insur-  eoZo,  to  proclaim),  a  cnronologicisd  term  applied 

ance,  as  a  mere  question  of  fact;  and  the  jpar-  to  a  day,  week,  or  month  occasionally  juiserted 

ties  alleging  the  fact  of  death  must  prove  it  as  among  others  of  a  series ;  as  the  29th  day  add- 

they  can,  either  by  presumptive  or  by  direct  ed  once  in  4  years  to  the  month  of  February, 
evidence,  or  both.    So.  too,  when  the  inference       INTERDICT,  in  tiie  Roman  Catholic  church, 

of  death  rests  only  on  the  presumption  from  ab-  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  directed  against  partic- 

sence  and  silence,  there  is  still  no  presumption  ular  persons  or  all  tiie  inhabitants  of  a  specified 

as  to  the  moment  of  death,  or  whether  it  oc-  place.    It  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary 

curred  on  the  first  day,  or  the  last,  or  on  what  acts  of  public  worship.    When  an  interdict 

intermediate  day.    It  is  also  sometimes  impor-  was  laid  upon  a  town,  district,  or  countrv,  idl 

tant  to  determine  which  of  two  persons  oied  the  churches  were  closed,  the  bells  were  silent, 
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the  sacramenU,  except  infant  baptism  and  ex-  eaqne  scenery  of  Bwitceriand.  It  u  the  centra 
tr^Doe  unction  (and  sometimes  even  these),  were  whence  the  Giesbach  falls,  the  yallejs  of  Lao- 
withheld,  the  ntes  of  barial  were  nut  porform-  terbmnnen  with  the  Btaabbach  and  Grindelwald 
ed,  and  all  the  public  ceremonies  of  religion  with  its  glaciers,  are  nsnally  explored  by  Tisitof^ 
were  suspended.  The  censnre  was  promnlgat-  and  is  the  favorite  resort  of  a  great  number  of 
ed  by  a  papal  bull.  The  bishopsw  however,  foreigners  in  summer,  especially  English.  The 
seem  to  liave  anciently  exercised  the  right  of  village  consists  of  stragghng' whitewashed  k>dg- 

Sublishing  interdicts ;  for  in  870  Hincmar,  ing  houses,  with  trim  green  blinds,  in  fhmt  St 
ishop  of  Laon  in  France,  issued  one  against  which  runs  a  ma^ificent  avenue  of  huge  wal- 
a  parish  in  his  diocese.  One  of  the  earliest  nut  trees.  Withm  a  short  distance  of  Inter- 
censures  of  this  sort  on  record  was  imposed  lachen  is  the  old  castle  of  Unspunnen,  and  the 
upon  the  city  of  Rouen  in  the  6th  century  ancient  village  of  Unterseen. 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  INTERMITTEKT  FEVER.  See  Aovx. 
Pretextatus  by  order  of  Queen  Fredegonda.  INTESTINE,  the  portion  ci  the  diseadf^ 
In  At  Gregory  V.  laid  all  France  under  an  in-  a]q[>aratus  situated  below  the  stomach,  divided 
terdict  because  King  Robert  had  married  his  into  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  fiNrmer 
own  cousin,  and  the  king  was  abandoned  by  includes  the  duodenum.  Jejunum,  and  ilenni;  tiia 
most  of  his  court  The  same  penalty  was  in-  latter  the  cfldcum,  colou,  and  rectum.  Many  of 
flicted  upon  the  kingdom  of  England  under  ^  details  on  these  orgaus  have  been  given  in 
Stephen  (1147)  by  Euffenius  III.,  under  John  the  articles  Aumxntabt  Canal,  OjEcnc,OoLoir, 
(1208)  by  Innocent  III.,  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Compabativb  Akatom t,  and  need  not  b* 

2585)  with  little  effect  by  Paul  III.,  and  under  here  repeated.    Next  below  the  stomach  comea 

lizabeth  (1587)  by  Sixtus  V.    Adrian  IV.  laid  the  duodenum,  the  largest  portion  of  the  anufl 

Rome  under  an  interdict  for  the  purpose  of  intestine,  about  12  inches  long,  receiving  the 

driving  out  Arnold  of  Brescia.    Gregory  IX.  ducts  from  the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  fbnndiad 

made  use  of  the  same  weapon  in  his  quarrel  with  numerous  circular  internal  folds  of  mueooa 

with  the  emperor  Frederic  il.,  and  Paul  V.  in  membrane  (the  talvulm  eannwentet) ;  above  it 

1606  hud  an  interdict  upon  the  republic  of  is  in  contact  with  the  liver  and  gall  bladder,  in 

Venice  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  cer-  front  with  the  stomach  and  arch  oi  the  colon, 

tain  decrees  relating  to  ecclesiasticiu  matters,  and  behind  with  the  spinal  column,  right  Idd- 

The  government  resisted  the  promulgation  of  ney,  vena  cava,  aorta,  and  diaphragm ;  its  ar- 

the  buU,  and  ordered  the  parochial  clergy  to  teries  come  chiefly  from  the  superior  mesenteric;, 

continue  their  functions  as  usual    During  the  and  its  nerves  from  the  solar  plexus.    The  j(^a- 

middle  ages  the  interdict  was  a  powerful  engine  num  and  ileum,  which  follow,  have  no  distinct 

of  attack  for  the  popes  in  their  contests  with  line  of  separation,  and  may  be  described  to- 

sovereigns,  as  the  popular  dread  of  its  effects  gether  as  a  canal  4  or  5  times  as  long  as  the 

was  so  great  that  xings  were  often  forced  by  body,  arranged  in  numerous  folds  or  convolu- 

rebellions  to  submit  to  almost  any  conditions  tions,  freely  movable  in  front  and  on  the  sides, 

in  order  that  it  might  be  taken  off.    From  the  and  attached   to  the   mesentery  behind ;   the 

time  of  the  reformation,  local  interdicts  became  upper  portion  is  called  Jejunum  from  its  being 

rare;  personal  interdicts,  which  are  the  sever-  generally  found  empty.    In  front  these  are  in 

est  forms  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  are  still  im-  relation  with  the  omentum  and  the  anterior  ab- 

posed.  dominal  wall,  behind  with  the  spine,  and  in  va- 

INTEREST,  the  compensation  paid  by  the  rious  places  with  the  large  intestine ;  internally 

borrower  to  the  lender,  or  by  the  debtor  to  the  the  structure  resembles  that  of  the  duodenum, 

creditor,  for  the  use  of  money.    The  money  on  the  valvuln  diminishing  gradually  from  above 

which  interest  is  paid  is  called  the  principal,  downward;  the  mucous  membrane  is  studded 

the  ratio  of  the  annual  interest  to  the  principal  with  glandular  follicles,  and  contains  also  the 

the  rate  per  cent,  and  the  sum  of  the  principal  patches  of  Peyer,  the  seat  of  lesion  in  typhoid 

and  interest  the  amount    A  loan  is  at  simple  fever.    Of  the  large  intestine  the  only  portion 

interest  when  the  interest  is  paid  as  it  falls  due ;  to  be  alluded  to  is  the  rectum,  the  terminal 

it  is  at  compound  interest,  when  instead  of  be-  portion,  ending  in  the  anal  opening  protected  by 

ing  paid  the  interest  is  successively  added  to  sphincter  muscles ;  it  lies  in  the  concavity  of 

the  principal  at  the  periods  when  it  falls  due,  tne  sacrum,  is  cylindrical,  mostly  on  the  median 

and  thus  a  new  and  increased  principal  is  form-  line,  and  somewhat  dilated  at'the  lower  end ; 

ed  at  every  such  period.    In  most  countries  the  its  principal  relations  in  both  sexes  are  with  the 

rate  per  cent  is  established  by  law,  and  the  genito-urinary  organs.     Internally  it  presenu 

loan  of  money  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  legal  longitudinal  and  parallel  folds,  with  transverse 

one  is  called  usury.  semilunar  wrinkles  forming  sncs  in  which  fsecal 

INTERLACHEN,  or  Intkblaksk,  a  circle  in  matter  is  often  lodged  fur  a  long  time ;  its  mu- 

the  Swiss  canton  of  Bern  (pop.  about  20,000),  cous  membrane  possesses  considerable  absorbent 

with  a  village  of  the  same  name  (pop.  nearly  powers,  and  may  be  used  for  introducing  nutri- 

1,100),  celebrated  for  its  charming  situation  in  ment  and  medicine. — The  common   periiitalttc 

a  little  plain  between  the  lake  of  Brienz  and  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal  depend  upon 

the  lake  of  Thun,  with  a  view  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat  called 

and  in  the  vidnity  of  some  of  the  moat  piotor-  into  action  by  the  stimulus  of  the  content*,  and 
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SM  no^  dependent  upon  oerebro-miiud  neryooM  the  Benalder  moimtaiiu  are  the  prinoipal  nngei^ 

inflaencey  thoo^^  they  may  be  modified  through  each  with  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet    Ben  Nevia. 

the  apUial  and  sympathetic  lysteros.    In  the  the  loftiest  hill  in  Britdn,  rises  to  a  bei^t  of 

doodennm  and  beginning  of  the  j^onnm  are  4^406  feet ;  ICealfonnronie,  8,060 ;  Oaimgorm, 

small  brandling  clusters  of  follides,  the  glands  4,060;  and  Tomnahnrioh^  an  isdated  hill  near 

oi  Bmnner,  sopposed  to  prodaoe  the  intestinal  Inverness,  1,984  feet    Veins  of  lead,  sUver,  and 

jnice  (iuacui  entmieui),  a  colorless,  TiBcid,  alka*  ironstone  have  been  discovered  in  this  county, 

line  secretion,  ezertinff  a  solvent  action  on  al-  butnocoaL  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bpey,  Ness, 

bnminous  matters  and  converting  starch  into  Beauly,  and  Garry,  all  of  which  have  valuable 

sugar^    The  fdlides  of  lieberkllmi  are  simple  salmon  fisheries.    Lakes  occupy  182  sq.  m«  of 

<^)englandulffi,  straight  narrow  csoca,  very  abun-  the  area.    The  largest  is  Loch  Ness,  so  deep 

dantly  distributed  through  the  entire  length  of  that  it  never  freezes.    Many  of  these  lakes  are 

^e  intestinal  tube;  they  probably  secrete  mu-  surrounded  by  scenery  of  the  most  piotnresque 

cus,  intestinal  juice,  and  fiscal  matters,  accord-  description.    The  Gadio  language,  excepting  in 

ing  to  their  position.    The  proper  mudparous  the  town  of  Inverness,  is  more  prevdent  than 

gluids  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  are  white,  English.    Agriculture  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 

semi-transparent,  epithdid  structures,  occur-  tion.    Good  wheat  is  raised  round  the  Moray 

ring  in  patches  as  large  as  a  lentil,  correspond-  frith,  but  oats  are  the  main  crop.    Ullage  is. 

ing  witii  the  sebiparous  glands  of  the  skin,  however,  secondary  to  the  raising  of  cattie  and 

Wnen  the  extent  of  these  glandular  structures  sheep. 

of  the  intestine  is  considered,  the  benefioid  INVERTEBRATA,  a  negative  term  in  xod- 

action  of  purgative  medicines,  in  hastening  the  ogy,  usefully  employed  by  De  Lamarck  to  desig- 

removd  of  various  morbific  matters  from  the  nate  aniiuals  destitute  of  a  vertebral  column  or 

system  by  direct  stimulation,  may  be  easily  backbone.    These  are  8  out  of  the  4  great 

understood.  divisions  of  the  anUnd  kingdom,  viz.,  articu- 

INVEBNESS  (formerly  Innemess),  a  royd  lates,  mollusks,  and  radiates;  the  remaining 
parliamentary  and  municipd  borough  and  sea-  division  consists  of  the  vertebrates,  or  those  hav- 
port  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Inverness-shire,  dt-  ing  an  internd  skdeton  with  a  backbone  for  its 
uatcd  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  9  m.  from  oentrd  support,  induding  man  and  other  mam- 
the  Moray  frith,  near  the  N.  entrance  of  the  mak,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes. 
Cdedonian  canal,  and  166^  m.  N.  W.  from  Edin-  The  articulates,  characterized  by  a  jointed  bodv, 
burgh ;  pop.  in  1851,  12,798.  An  iron  su^»en-  contain  insects^  crustaceans  (as  crabs  and  lob- 
don  brioge  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  nver.  sters),  and  worms ;  the  mollusks  are  those  gen- 
Inverness  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  eraUy  denominated  shell-bearing  animals ;  the 
considered  the  capitd  of  the  highlands.  On  radiates  indnde  the  echinoderms  (or  sea  urchins, 
an -eminence  to  the  8.  K  of  the  town  stood  an  star  fishes,  and  holotiiurians),  the  aodepbs  or 
andent  castie,  in  which  it  is  supposed  by  some  jelly  fishes,  and  the  polyps  (like  hydra^  aeiMa^ 
that  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  The  and  the  cord  animals).  There  is  no  homology 
casUe  was  destroyed  by  Mdcolm  Ganmore,  who  or  affinity  between  ^e  structurd  ^rpe  of  the 
erected  a  new  one,  which  was  for  severd  cen-  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  though  there 
turies  used  as  a  royd  fortress,  within  whose  may  be  analogy ;  for  instance,  the  head  of  an 
wdls  a  parliament  was  hdd  during  the  reign  oi  insect  is  not  himiologous  witii  the  head  of  a 
James  L  In  1562  Queen  Mary,  on  visiting  In-  man,  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish,  as  it  has  no 
vemess  on  the  occadon  of  the  insurrection  of  distinct  brain  cavity  nor  cranid  vertebra,  yet 
the  earl  of  Huntiy,  was  refused  admittance  into  its  sense  organs  and  other  parts  perform  the 
the  castle,  and  took  up  her  reddence  in  a  house,  same  frmctions.  Aristotle  mstingiushed  inver- 
part  of  which  is  still  standing.  On  the  dte  of  tebrates  from  vertebrates,  calling  the  former 
this  castie,  which  was  blown  up  in  1746  by  the  avcufia  (bloodless)  and  the  latter  tvtufui  (having 
troops  of  Prince  Oharles  Stuart,  stand  now  the  blood) ;  Oken  made  the  same  distinction  in 
court  house  and  the  county  buildings.  Orom-  his  gut  animals  and  fiesh  animals,  and  Ehren- 
wdl  erected  a  fort  on  the  N.  dde  of  the  town  berg  in  his  gangUoneura  and  myeUmeura;  ewen 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ness,  which  was  demol-  De  Lamarck  was  aware  that  in  his  immiebrata 
ished  at  the  restoration,  but  part  of  the  ram-  all  the  organs  are  contdned  in  a  dngle  cavity, 
part  still  remains.  Oulloden  moor,  the  scene  oi  whUe  in  the  verUbrata  there  are  distinct  Qan- 
the  battie  which  decided  the  &te  of  the  pre-  ties  for  the  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of 
tender,  is  within  8  m.  from  the  town.  vegetative  life.    De  Lamarck  divided  the  inver- 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  Ubrata  into  2  orders  and  12  classes,  viz. :  apa- 

stretching  diagondlv  across  the  mdnland  from  thetic  animals,  with  the  5  classes  of  it^fk$aritkf 

tea  to  sea,  between  lat.  56*"  40'  and  57^  26'  N.,  polypi^  radiaria,  tuniccUa,  tLudterme$;  and  sen- 

and  including  on  the  W.  tlie  island  of  Skye,  sev-  dtive  animds,  with  the  7  classes  of  insects, 

erdsmaller  islands,  and  most  of  the  Outer  Heb-  arachnids,  cnutaee^f  anndids,  drripeds,  con^ 

rides;  area, 4,600  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861,  96^500.  thifera,  and  molludcs;  all  distinguished  from 

Its  S.  W.  shores  are  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  9&rUibratA,  or  intelligent  animals.  The  develop- 

the  sea  called  lochs.    The  country  is  mountain*  ment  oi  the  embryo  and  the  methods  of  repro- 

ous^  well  wooded,  and  generdly  fertile.    The  duction  in  the  invertebrates  are  difierent  from 

Monadlia  (gray  moontainX  or  Monagh  Laa,  mad  those  of  the  vertebratea.    In  the  radiates  the 
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genn  Borroirndfl  the  yolk  like  a  cnut,  from  which  oooferriog  on  them  the  tennre  of  the  fiefii  te  bw 

the  more  animated  parts  are  deriyed,  the  ali-  onies  attached  to  their  sees.   Iq  France  this  prao- 

mentary  canal  heing  formed  from  the  central  ticeofinyestitorehy  the  temporal  sovereign  was 

mass ;  reproduction  may  also  take  place  hy  bads  introdnced  by  Charlemagne,  who  after  the  bish- 

or  by  transverse  division  in  the  polyps  and  Jelly  op  was  consecrated  placed  the  ring  and  cro«er 

^es,  the  latter  also  presenting  tne  corions  in  his  hands.    The  same  right  was  conceded  to 

phenomena  of  alternate  generation.    In  articn-  the  emperor  Henrv  III.  in  lS47,  and  was  repeat- 

lates  the  embryo  is  formed  at  the  lower  part  edly  ezerdsed  by  him.   He  claimed  the  prerog- 

of  the  yolk,  with  its  dorsal  surface  toward  the  ative  of  investiture  at  the  consecration  of  the 

latter,  so  that  the  yolk  is  enveloped  from  below  pope  himself  and  it  is  alleged  by  some  writers 

upward,  the  uniting  suture  beinff  upon  the  back,  that  this  prerogative  had  been  conceded  to 

In  moUnsks  the  yolk  is  introduced  from  the  Charlemagne  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  cen* 

lower  side  of  the  animal  as  in  vertebrates,  but  tury.    A  few  years  later  Pope  Alexander  II« 

there  is  no  upper  cavity  for  the  nervous  system,  issued  a  bull  against  investiture  in  general, 

as  in  the  latter.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  term  which  was  subsequently  revived  by  Gregoiy  VIL 

invertthrata  is  not  equivalent  in  zoolo^cal  pro-  against  the  pretensions  of  Henry  IV.    In  the 

dsion  to,  and  is  far  more  comprehensive  than,  council  of  llateran  in  1080,  Gregory  declared 

the  vertebrate  division ;  the  oyster,  the  butter-  that  no  bishop  or  abbot  who  submitted  to  lay 

fly,  the  star  fish,  all  invertebrates,  have  nothing  investiture  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  prelate 

in  common  but  the  absence  of  a  vertebral  col-  of  the  church.    The  contest  on  this  question 

nmn.    Invertebrates  appeiured  toother  in  past  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  continued 

Sological  ages,  and  at  tne  same  time  some  of  into  the  succeeding  century,  when,  by  a  concoi^ 
e  lower  vertebrates  (fishes) ;  so  that  the  idea  dat  agreed  upon  at  Worms  between  Calixtoa 
of  a  gradual  succession  and  elevation  of  animal  II.  and  the  emperor  Henry  Y.,  the  btter  re- 
types through  radiates,  moUusks,  and  articulates  nounced  for  ever  his  claim  to  invest  bishops  with 
to  vertebrates,  as  maintained  in  the  "Vestiges  the  ring  and  crosier.  The  French  kings,  however, 
of  Creation,"  is  almost  entirely  abandoned.  In-  long  continued  to  exercise  a  similar  power,  and 
vertebrates  include  by  far  the  most  numerous  the  contests  between  them  and  the  popes  on  tho 
and  diversified  forms  in  the  animal  kincdom :  subject  at  length  resulted  in  a  compromise  by 
in  them  we  find  many  important  physiolo^cal  which  the  monarch  relin(^uished  the  presentation 
questions  answered,  and  by  them  we  understand  of  the  symbols,  but  retained  the  rigkit  to  confer 
otherwise  inexplicable  problems  of  animal  life  investiture  by  a  written  instrument  In  £ng- 
and  of  its  relations  to  dianges  in  tho  earth's  sur-  land  the  controversy  ended  in  a  similar  com- 
flice ;  in  them  we  see  a  circulation  of  blood  promise  between  Pascal  IL  and  Henry  I. 
without  a  heart  or  without  distinct  vessels,  res-  10,  in  Greek  mythology,  tho  daughter  of 
piration  effected  by  a  vascular  integument,  the  Inachus,  tho  founder  of  the  worship  of  Juno 
nervous  system  reduced  to  its  essential  elements  at  Argos,  or  according  to  others  of  Pircn  or 
of  ganglia  with  connecting  cords,  the  external  Jasus.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  on 
skeleton  enclosing  tho  muscles  and  organs,  the  account  of  Juno's  jealousy  changed  her  into  a 

Elant-ltke  mode  of  reproduction  and  of  true  white  heifer.    Juno  obtained  from  him  the  gift 

ermnphrodttisin,  and  tho  multiplication  of  or-  of  the  heifer,  which  she  placed  under  the  charge 

gans  independently  performing  tho  same  func-  of  Argus  Panoptes  in  her  grove  at  Mycens. 

tions  (as  digestive  sacs,  gills,  locomotive  nppen-  Mercury,  commissioned  by  Jupiter,  was  guided 

dages,  kc).    The  different  classes  will  be  de-  by  a  bird  to  Argus,  slow  him  with  a  stune,  and 

scribed  more  fully  in  Uieir  respective  order.  The  delivered  lo.    Thereupon  Juno  sent  a  gadfly, 

whole  subject  is  most  learnedly  treated  by  Prof,  which  tormented  lo  and  pursued  her  in  a  state 

Owen  in  his  ^  Lectures  on  tho  Invertebrate  of  frenzy  over  tho  whole  earth,  till  at  last  she 

Animals.'*  rested  on  tlie  banks  of  tho  ^ile,  where  i^ho  re- 

IN  VESTITURE,  the  public  delivery  of  a  feud  covered  the  human  form,  bore  a  son  to  Jupiter 

or  fief  b^  a  lord  to  his  vassal.  Blackstone  says :  named  Epuplius,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 

*' Investitures,  in  their  original  rise,  were  prob-  counts,  introduced  the  worsliip  of  Ibis,  -wiih 

ably  intended  to  demonstrate,  in   conquered  whom  she  afterward  became  identified.    The 

countries  the  actual  ]>ossession  of  tho  lord,  and  fullest  narrative  of  her  wanderings  is  in  the 

that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  but  FratMtheut  of  jEschvlus.    As  usually  exphdn- 

a  peaceable  and  firm  posse&^ion.  At  a  time  when  ed,  lo  represents  tho  moon;  Argus,  the  btars 

writing  was  seldom  practised,  a  mere  oral  gift,  of  heaven;  Mercury,  as  tlio  gml  of  inist^  and 

at  a  distance  from  tho  s|K)t  that  was  given,  was  clouds,  is  the  Argus-slayer ;  and  tliu  wanderings 

not  likely  to  be  long  or  accurately  retained  in  of  lo  symbol izo  the  phtises  of  the  moon, 

the  memory  of  bystanders  who  were  very  lit-  IODINE  ((ir.  iwdi^r,  violet-colored),  an  ele- 

tie  interested  in  the  grant."    Investiture  was  mentary  substance  named  from  the  color  of  ica 

perfonned  by  the  presentation  to  the  person  in-  vai>or,  existing  in  various  marine  plants,  the 

vested  uf  some  symbol  of  authority  and  pos-  water  of  man v  mineral  si)riugs  and  of  the  ocean, 

session.    In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  bishop  tho  bittern  ot  salt  works,  in  si>onges,  corals,  and 

wa-*  invested  ]>y  placing  a  crosier  or  pastoral  in  some  rocks  and  minerals.     It  was  discovered 

stall*  in  his  hands.   The  early  Cliristian  emperors  -in  manufacturing  saltpetro  by  Courtoisof  Paris 

exercised  the  right  of  investiture  of  bishoi>s,  as  in  1812,  and  afterwanl  examined  and  described 
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bj  several  chemists,  bat  more  partioalarly  by  Twaddell,  or  sp.  gr,  1.80.  At  this  point  the 
Grftj-Lassao  (AnnaUs  de  chimie^  vols.  Ixxxviii.,  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  begin 
zc.,  and  xci).  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol  to  crystallize ;  they  are  ladled  out  as  they  sepa- 
I ;  its  ohemfoal  equivalent  is  126.36.  In  its  rate  from  the  solution,  and  placed  so  that  the 
preparation  it  crystallizes  either  from  solution  dnunings  from  them  run  back  into  the  pans, 
or  by  sublimation  in  scales  like  those  of  mica-  When  Uiey  cease  to  appear,  the  liquor  is  left  to 
oeous  iron,  and  in  regular  crystals  of  elongated  repose  and  to  deposit  more  chloride  in  the  pans, 
octahedrons  with  rhomboidal  base.  These  are  It  is  then  drawn  off  into  coolers,  and  left  for  5 
brittle,  opaque,  of  bluish  black  color,  and  me-  days  for  the  sulphates  to  crystallize,  as  also 
tallic  lustre ;  their  specific  gravity  is  4.95 ;  they  chloride  of  potassium.  The  liquor  is  then  again 
fuse  at  225^  F.  into  a  dark  liquid,  and  boil  at  evaporated  in  the  pans,  and  at  68^  T.,  or  sp.  gr. 
847^,  giving  off  deep  purple  and  violet  vapors.  1.84,  deposits  carbonate  of  soda,  and  more  chlo- 
Iodine  is  abo  volatile  at  common  temperatures,  ride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  agiun 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  diffuses  an  odor  run  into  a  cooler  to  cause  a  further  separation 
like  that  of  chlorine,  the  vapor  irritating  the  of  chloi^ide  of  potassium.  The  process  is  some- 
nostrils  and  exciting  cough.  This  is  among  the  times  again  repeated,  and  the  liquor  brought  by 
heaviest  of  adriform  bodies,  its  density  being  8.T  evaporation  to  74°  T.  After  removing  all  the 
times  that  of  air.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  crystals  that  appear,  there  frequently  remain  in 
iodine  freely ;  pure  water  takes  up  only  about  the  solution  some  chlorides,  hyposulphite  of 
T.7»Vr  of  its  weight  of  it,  and  thus  acquires  a  soda,  and  sulphuret  of  sodium.  Strong  sul- 
yellowish  or  brown  tinge.  By  adding  nitrate  phuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  \  of  the  whole 
or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  common  salt,  or  is  then  added,  and  after  agitation  the  mixture 
any  of  the  iodides,  to  the  water,  its  power  of  is  left  to  stand  for  2  days.  The  sulphurous 
dissolving  iodine  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  compounds  are  in  this  time  decomposed,  and 
solution  then  takes  a  very  deep  brown  color,  sulphates  are  produced  with  liberation  of  sul- 
lodine  gives  a  yellow  stain  to  the  skin,  which  phur  in  a  free  state,  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
soon  disappears.  Though  resembling  chlorine  and  in  sulphurous  acid.  The  iodine  is  fixed  by 
in  its  combinations  and  some  of  its  qualities,  its  combination  with  sodium,  and,  unless  too 
it  has  not  the  property  of  bleaching,  and  its  much  acid  has  been  added,  cannot  be  liberated 
chemical  affinities  are  weaker.  Its  remark-  except  by  oxygen.  The  lye  is  now  poured  into 
able  property  of  imparting  a  deep  blue  color  to  an  iron  still  lined  with  lead,  and  when  heated 
a  mass  or  solution  of  starch  serves  as  a  distin-  in  a  sand  bath  to  140°,  a  quantity  of  peroxide 
guishing  test  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  starch  of  manganese  is  introduced,  and  the  still  is  luted 
solution,  if  cold,  will  sensibly  indicate  the  pres-  and  connected  with  its  condensers.  Iodine 
ence  of  iodine  in  solutions  containing  only  vapors  come  off  at  a  temperature  below  the 
T.fTT.rrr  ^^  ^^  ^^  i^  supposed  that  the  iodine  boiling  point,  and  condense  in  the  receivers, 
is  merely  mixed  in  a  finely  divided  state  with  Particular  care  is  required  that  the  temperature 
the  starch.  It  must  be  free  for  the  test  to  suo-  does  not  exceed  212°,  in  which  case  the  iodine 
oeed ;  and  to  insure  this,  where  the  iodine  may  is  apt  to  combine  with  chlorine  with  loss.  Gy- 
be in  a  state  of  an  iodide,  it  is  recommended  to  aniae  of  iodine  often  collects  in  white,  prismatio 
add  to  the  solution  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  crystals  in  the  receiver  furthest  from  the  retort, 
and  then  a  little  vapor  of  chlorine,  or  instead  of  A  portion  of  iodine  remains  in  the  retort  in 
the  chlorine  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  may  be  combination  with  lead  and  sodium,  which  is 
used. — ^Though  iodine  is  detected  in  a  multitude  recovered  by  first  converting  it  into  an  iodide 
of  organic  bodies,  principally  those  connected  of  copper  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
with  the  sea  or  in  plants  growing  near  the  salt  and,  when  this  is  separated  by  filtration,  de- 
water,  it  is  found  in  largest  proportion  in  the  composing  it  by  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of 
/uei  or  common  sea  weeds,  and  other  marine  mangan|se,  and  collecting  the  vapor.  The  pro- 
plants  which  grow  at  great  depths.  The  /uctu  cess  above  given  is  somewhat  modified  at  dif- 
palmattis  and  $aee?Mrinus  are  especially  rich  in  ferent  localities.  A  method  has  been  proposed 
It.  The  preparation  of  the  iodine  of  commerce  by  Dr.  Kemp  to  dispense  with  the  burning 
is  principally  carried  on  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  of  the  plants,  by  which  much  iodine  is  volatU- 
at  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  at  Cherbourg,  France,  to  ized  and  lost,  and  to  crush  the  roots  in  which 
which  places  are  brought  the  half  vitrified  ashes  the  largest  proportion  of  iodine  is  concentra- 
produced  by  burning  the  sea  weeds  collected  on  ted,  and  set  them  to  ferment ;  after  which  the 
the  coast.  These  ashes,  called  kelp,  or  on  the  iodine  with  other  salts  may  be  dissolved  out 
continent  taree^  bein^^  coarsely  powdered,  are  by  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
digested  some  hours  m  water,  and  the  solution  and  finally  separated  by  proper  reagents.  It 
is  then  drawn  off  upon  a  fresh  portion,  and  from  is  also  proposed  to  separate  iodine  from  waters 
this  upon  a  8d,  4th,  5th,  and  it  may  be  a  6th  containing  it  in  small  quantity  by  passing  these, 
portion,  until  the  liquor  has  attained  a  density  acidulated  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  and  two 
of  1.257.  The  various  soluble  salts,  including  of  nitric  acid,  through  lampblack  or  ivoij 
the  iodides  and  bromides  of  all  the  alkalies,  are  black,  by  which  it  is  retiuned,  and  from  whi<^ 
thus  taken  up  and  separated  from  the  earthy  it  may  afterward  be  separated. — Iodine  is  use- 
salts.  The  solution  is  then  drawn  off  into  broad  tiil  as  a  test  for  stardi,  and  also  as  an  ingre- 
evaporating   pana,  and  oonoentrated  to   60^  dient  of  Tarioos  chemi<»l  reagents.    Sodm  of 
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theee  are  of  great  impc^tance  in  the  photo-  ohnrohes  and  a  achooL    The  island  was  girea 

gr^>hio  art    From  the  iodide  of  potaaamm  ia  hy  the  Piotiflh  king  Bridiua  to  St.  Ck>lomba| 

prepared  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  oonstitatea  who  founded  here  a  monastery  which  eigoyed 

the  sensitive  film  upon  the  plates.    In  medicine  for  a  long  time  a  wide  renown,  and  was  one  oi 

it  is  employed  in  different  combinations  and  de-  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  Europe.    A  paper 

grees  of  concentration  to  produce  a  variety  of  entitled  '*  A  Visit  to  lona,  with  some  Aooouni 

effects.  *  In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous,  violently  of  its  History,'^  read  before  the  Oxford  archi- 

irritating  the  stomach.    In  irequent  small  doses  tectural  society  in  1859,  contains  the  following 

it  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  en>ecially  as  an  absorbent  statement :  **  lona  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 

of  glandular  tumors  and  enlargements.    Its  use  horrors  of  druidism  previously  to  the  coming  of 

is  recommended  in  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofu-  St.  Columba,  about  A  D.  564,  who  established 

lous  complaints,  cutaneous  eruptions,  ioc.    It  is  a  college  on  the  island  for  the  education  and 

administered  in  solution,  and  is  also  applied  general  improvement  of  the  people.    After  hia 

externally  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  and  in  aeath  the  foundation  passed  through  several 

iodine  baths,  about  8  grains  of  iodine  being  phases,  and,  notwithstanding  its  isolated  poai- 

fused  to  each  gallon  of  water.    The  ioBine  is  tion,  acquired  great  wealth,  and  increased  in 

laigely  absorbed,  but  however  administered  it  influence  up  to  the  time  of  the  reformation.    It 

never  accumulates  in  the  system.    Among  the  continued  under  the  influence  of  the  Coldees 

numerous  combinations  of  iodine  employed,  the  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  whnMi 

principal  is  the  iodide  of  potassium,  commonly  they  were  driven  from  their  establishment  bj 

called  hydriodate  of  potassa,  and  this  is  often  those  from  the  south  who  acknowledged  the 

used  for  its  influence  in  causing  water  to  take  authority  of  Rome.    A  nunnery  established  on 

up  more  iodine  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  the  island  about  this  time  continued  until  15M| 

stronger  aqueous  solution.    Iodine  is  also  com-  when  Anna  Macdonald,  the  last  prioress,  died, 

bined  with  sulphur  and  with  several  of  the  met-  The    religious   establishment  was   altogether 

ala,  as  iron,  mercury,  lead,  &c,  to  produce  broken  up  by  the  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament 

special  effects.    Iodide  of  potassium  is  a  power-  (1560)  abolishing  all  religious  houses.    The  ial- 

fbl  solvent  of  all  Uie  compounds  of  mercury  and  tnen  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  McLeans, 

and  lead,  and  it  has  been  found  a  valuable  but  is  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.^ 

remedy  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  lead,  and  of  — ^lona  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  possessed  as 

tremors  caused  by  mercury,  the  metals,  as  is  many  as  860  stone  crosses,  resembling  those  of 

supposed,  being  converted  into  soluble  iodides,  Ireland,  but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  bj 

and  in  tlus  condition  removed  from  the  system.  Puritan  zeal,  and  only  4  now  remain.    Sepul- 

Solutions  of  iodine  also  have  been  known  to  be  ehral  remains  cover  the  island,  both  in  the 

antidotes  against  the  bites  of  venomous  ser-  shape  of  cairns  and  of  stone  monuments  of  all 

pents,  especially  of  the  crotales ;  and  it  has  re-  kinds,  lona  having  been  considered  from  time 

oently  b^cn  found  that    the  virulent  poison  immemorial  a  sacred  island,  and  numbers  of 

known  by  the  name  of  wourali  in  South  Amer-  Scotch,  Irish,  Norwegian,  and  even  Frencli  kings 

ica  may  bo  rendered  innocoons  by  mixture  with  having  been  buried  tliere,  the  last  of  whom  is 

solution  of  i(Hlinc  or  iodide  of  potassium,  so  that  said  to  have  been  the  famous  Macbeth.     St. 

it  may  bo  injected  under  the  skin  without  dan-  Oran's  chapel,  wliich  is  in  the  Norman  style,  is 

ger.     In  case  of  poisoning  by  iodine,  it  is  recom-  the  most  ancient  of  tlie  existing  ruins  of  lona. 

mended  to  employ  at  once  the  stomach  pump  and  IONIA,  a  S.  co.   of   the  S.  peninsula  of 

make  free  use  of  amylaceous  drinks,  prepared  Michigan,  drained  by  Grand  river ;   area,  576 

from  starch  itself  or  floor  or  arrow  root. — Iodine  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,507.     It  has  an  undn- 

combines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  acids,  iodic  hUins  surface,  about  half  of  which  is  densely 

acid,  I0»,  and  periodic,  IOt,  with  hydrogen  one,  wooded.     Ked  sandstone  is  quarried.     The  soU 

HI,  called  hydriodic  acid.     This  closelj^  resem-  is  rich,  and  much  of  it  alluvial.   The  productions 

bles  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  oxygen  acids  cor-  in  1850  were  76,035  bushels  of  Indian   com, 

resDond  respectively  to  chloric  and  perchloric  77,838  of  wheat,  43,863  of  oats,  53,555  of  pota- 

acids.    The  similarity  in  the  combinations  and  toes,  22,963  lbs.  of  wool,  and  5,598  tons  of  hay. 

properties  of  iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine  sug-  There  were  3  churches,  1  newspaper  oflice,  and 

gest  the  possibility  of  their  bcng  modifications  2,010  pupils  attending  public  schools.     The  De- 

of  one  common  element.  troit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  posses  through  the 

ION  A,  or  IcoiJtfKiLL,  called  also  I  or  II  t,  a  county.    Capital,  Ionia, 

small  island  of  the  Inner  Ilebridea,  situated  in  IONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  on 

kt  56°  22'  N.,  long.  6**  25'  W.,  9  m.  S.  W.  from  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  from 

Staffs,  and  separated  from  the  island  of  Moll  Phocssa  in  the  N.  to  Miletus  in  the  S.,  a  direct 

by  a  channel  H  'n*  ^^  width,  called  the  sound  of  distance  of  800  stadia,  but,  from  the  sinuosities 

I  or  of  Icolmkill.     It  is  embraced  within  the  of  the  coast,  making  a  seaboard  of  3,430  stadia, 

Earish  of  Kilfinichen  and  county  of  Argyle,  and  or  400  English  miles,  and  extending  inland  only 

I  3  m.  long  by  1^  m.  broad;    pop.  in  1851,  a  few  miles.    It  thus  comprised  part  of  the  sea- 

1,084.     It  has  an  irregular  surface  of  moorland,  board  of  Lydia  and  Coria,  comprehending  ihs 

rising  in  places  to  400  feet  in  height.    About  i  modern  districts  of  Lives,  6aruk-han,  and  Aidan, 

of  the  island  is  cultivated,  producing  barley  and  in  Anatolia.    The  legendary  account  is  tliat  a 

potatoes.    There  is  a  small  village,  containing  8  portion  of  ths  great  Ionian  emigration  (Wmd  AI- 
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tiea,  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  oentorj 
B.  O^  took  its  way  to  theee  shores,  and  under 
Tarioos  chieftains  oonqnered  the  ooontrj,  and 
exterminated  the  male  inhabitants.  Eventa- 
ally  the  lonians  obtained  the  12  cities  of  Mile- 
tus, Myns,  Priene,  Ephesos,  Lebedos,  Colophon, 
Teoe,  ErythrsD,  OlazomensB,  Pbocssa,  and  Chios 
and  Samoa  on  the  ishinds  of  the  same  name. 
Afterward,  in  700  B.  C,  Smyrna  was  added. 
Each  of  these  had  a  democratic  oonstitation  in- 
dependent of  the  others,  bat  common  langoage 
and  manners  formed  a  bond  of  alliance  between 
the  colonies  which  answered  all  the  parpoees 
of  a  federation.  Their  mntnal  interests  were 
discnased  at  regolar  meetings  of  delegates  held 
at  Panioniom,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Mycale, 
where  there  was  a  temple  to  Neptune.  The 
18  cities  took  the  general  name  of  the  Ionian 
Dodecapolis.  Numerous  colonies  issued  firom 
the  original  12,  built  towns  along  the  coast, 
and  in  time  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Enxine.  Ionia  early  became  the 
rival  of  Greece  in  civilization  and  in  progress. 
Croesus  the  Lydian  conquered  the  oountrv.  The 
Persians  were  its  next  masters.  In  500  B.  C.  the 
lonians  revolted,  but  were  again  reduced  to  the 
Persian  yoke  until  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon 
in  469  secured  their  independence.  In  the  pe- 
riod between  the  dose  of  the  Peleponnesian  war 
(404)  and  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (887),  they 
sought  the  protection  successively  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  until  the  Persians  again,  became  masters 
of  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.  Alexander  the 
Great  reannexed  the  country  to  the  empire  of 
Maccdon.  The  Romans,  by  classing  these  cities 
as  provincial  towns,  deprived  them  of  political 
importance;  and  the  Turks  in  the  12th  and 
18th  centuries  extinguished  what  was  left  of 
their  prosperity. 

IONIAN  ISLANM.  Untted  States  op  thk, 
a  republic  under  Britiim  protection,  comprising 
7  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  vix. :  Cor- 
fh,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca  or 
Theaki,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  with  some  smaller  de- 
pendencies, lying  between  lat.  85^  48'  and  89** 
55'  N.,  long.  18**  85'  and  28**  18'  E.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  area,  population,  and 
capitid  of  the  principal  islands: 
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44 

11348 

11« 

18,00T 

M 

^08S 

1,102 

S40.mt3 

dyltab. 


CorftL 

ArgoetoU. 

Zaote. 

Santa  HamiL 

YathL 

Cerlgou 

Paxa 


Corfu  is  the  eeat  of  government  of  the  whole 
confederacy.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
Isles  dependent  upon  the  above  in  1856  was  882, 
and  the  British  garrison  numbered  8,000.  The 
islands  are  very  mountainous,  and  mostly  rise 
with  rugged  abruptness  fh>m  the  sea,  affording, 
however,  fine  havens  on  their  coasts.  Mt.  .£no8 
in  OephaloiiiA  U  5,806  fbet  io  height,  and  in  tlie 


other  Islands  there  are  hiUs  ranging  firom  1,000 
to  8,000  feet.  There  are  of  oourse  no  consider^ 
able  rivers,  but  Corfu  is  watered  hj  several  large 
torrents.  The  geological  formation  is  chiefly 
limestone,  mixed  wiw  sandstone  and  gypsnm. 
There  are  no  active  volcanoes.  Most  of  the 
islands  abound  in  fine  natural  scenery,  and  bear 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  generaUy  dry 
and  calcareous,  and  about  half  the  sartaoe  is 
arable.  The  climate  is  variable,  but  healthy. 
The  spring  is  mild,  the  summer  hot  and  dry, 
the  autumn  rainy,  and  the  wmter  tempestuous. 
The  sirocco  is  often  felt,  and  N.  winds  blow 
violently  during  winter.  Snow  fidls  often,  but 
does  not  last  long  except  on  the  mountains. 
Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.  Iron,  coal, 
manganese,  sulphate  of  soda,  marl,  clay,  chal- 
cedony, quartz,  and  gray  marble  are  the  most 
important  minerals.  The  principal  vegetable 
products  are  the  olive,  lemon,  orange,  imd  fig, 
grapes,  currants,  wheats  maize,  barley,  oats,  fiax, 
pulse,  and  cotton.  The  last  is  of  very  good  qual- 
ity. The  celebrated  currants  of  Zante  are  the 
fruit  of  a  dwarf  vine;  the  crop  in  that  island 
alone  is  about  8,000,000  lbs.  The  valonia  oak 
(quercui  cegilofm)  is  valued  for  its  acorns,  beside 
being  a  bcauti^  tree.  Madder  grows  wild,  and 
the  eaetUM  opuntiOy  which  furnishes  the  food  of 
the  cochin^  insect,  thrives  in  all  the  islands, 
but  is  little  attended  to.  Experiments  in  the 
culture  of  indigo  have  succeeded  well,  but  have 
been  followed  by  no  practical  result.  Farms 
are  mostly  small,  and  are  let  annually  on  shares. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  the  only  animals  reared  in 
oonsiderable  numbers.  In  1858,  49,568  of  the 
population  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  7,989  in 
manufactures,  and  6,828  in  commerce.  The 
manufactures  of  these  islands  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  coarse  doths,  earthenware,  soap,  salt, 
some  silk  and  cotton  fiibrics,  and  filigree  work. 
Although  the  coasts  abound  with  fish,  the  fish- 
eries are  not  prosecuted  systematicaUy.  A  large 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  under  the  Ionian 
flag.  The  imports  are  sugar,  coflTee,  drugs,  raw 
and  manufactured  cotton  and  sUk,  wool  and 
woollen  cloth,  glass,  hardware,  staves  and  hoops, 
Iron,  timber,  wheat,  Indian  com,  rice,  flonr, 
cheese,  salted  flsh,  cattle,  sheep,  druas,  and  to- 
bacco; the  exports  are  currants  and  olive  oil, 
also  wine,  brandy,  liqueurs,  honey,  wax,  valo- 
nia acorns,  soap,  salt,  and  hare  and  lamb  skina. 
The  value  of  imports  in  1856  was  £849,210,  and 
of  exports  £571,910.  During  the  same  yea^ 
the  shipping  which  entered  Ionian  ports  was  of 
504,696  tons  burden,  of  which  172,288  was 
Austrian  and  84,908  British ;  clearances  500,928 
tons,  of  which  175,860  was  Austri&n  and  90,504 
British. — The  natives  of  the  Ionian  isUnds  are 
Greeks,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  AlUi- 
nian  and  Italian  Mood.  Romaic  is  the  language 
commonly  spoken,  and  since  1852  has  been 
adopted  as  the  official  tongue  Instead  of  the 
English.  Italian  is  understood  in  most  of  the 
large  towns,  and  is  generaUy  spodcen  by  the 
higher  classes.  Some  thoosanda  A  the  khuiders 
oroas  anniiallj  to  tlie  mainland  to  §mmi  to  tbo 
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labors  of  hardest,  for  which  they  receive  paj-  mained  till  the  fall  of  Venice  threw  them  into 

ment  in  grain.    Edocatioa  floarishea,  and  no  the  hands  of  the  French  by  the  treatj  of  Canipo 

one  is  aUowed  to  vote  at  elections  unless  he  Formio.    Bnssia  and  Tarkej  jointly  expelled 

can  read  and  write.    In  1855  the  152  primary  the  French,  and  in  1800  erected  them  into  the 

schools,  exclusive  of  87  private  schools,  contained  Septinsular  republic,  which,  under  the  protec* 

6,787  boys  and  657  girls ;  the  universi^  had  Uon  of  Turkey,  failed  as  an  experiment  of  self- 

76  students,  and  the  minor  college  79,  beside  government.    By  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty 

18  pupils  at  the  ecclesiastical  coUege.     Each  of  Tilsit  in  1807  they  were  given  to  the  French ; 

of  the  islands  has  an  academy  supported  by  but  being  taken  by  the  British  during  the  wars 

the  government,  at  which  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  from  1809  to  1814,  they  were  secur^  to  that 

modem  languages,  and  mathematics  are  taught,  power  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1816. 

Tliere  are  2,000  churches,  with  priests  secular  Few  events  of  importance  have  since  occurred, 

and  regular  sufficient  to  provide  one  pastor  to  excepting  an  insurrection  in  Cophalonia  in  1848, 

every  50  souls.    Four  fifths  of  the  population  which  was  suppressed.    The  islanders  manifest 

belong  to  the  Greek  church,  under  an  exarch  little  affection  for  the  British  rule,  and  for  some 

or  primate,  which  office  is  held  in  rotation  for  years  past  there  has  been  a  powerful  movement 

5  years  by  the  archbishops  of  Corfu,  Gephalonia,  among  them  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  king- 

and  Santa  Maura.    The  rest  of  the  people,  ex-  dom  of  Greece ;  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 

oepting  5,000  Jews,  mostly  resident  in  Corfu,  passed  in  the  legislative  assembly  at  Corfu,  July 

are  Roman  Catholics  under  an  archbishop  and  2, 1857,  which  however  was  not  carried  into 

one  bishop.    The  Jews  labor  under  several  dis-  effect.    In  the  same  year  an  act  posfled  the 

abtiities,  both  civil  and  religious.     Excepting  British  parliament  enabling  subjects  of  the  lo- 

the  iMshops,  the  clergy  are  not  paid  from  the  nian  islands  to  hold  naval  and  military  commis- 

revenue,  but  from  eccledastical  property  under  sions  under  the  crown,  from  which  they  had 

government  management     The  Greek  clergy  previously  been  excluded.    In  Nov.  1858,  Mr. 

are  poor  and  generallv  ignorant. — ^Tbe  gov-  Gladstone  was  sent  as  lord  high  commissioner 

ernment  is  vested  in  a  lord  high  commissioner  extraordinary  to  the  Ionian  islands,  with  the 

appointed  by  the  British  crown,  and  a  par-  purpose  of  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 

liament  consisting  of  a  senate  and  legislative  pie ;  but  nothing  of  importance  seems  to  have 

assembly.    The  senate  is  composed  of  a  pres-  resulted  from  his  mission, 
ident  and  secretary,  who  are  chosen  by  the        IOWA,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the  Amcr- 

lord  high  commissioner,  and  5  senators,  who  ican  Union,  and  the  16th  admitted  under  the 

are  chosen  by  the  lower  house.    It  has  the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat  40** 

executive  power,  and  shares  with  the  commis-  20^  and  48^  80'  N.,  and  long.  90^  12'  and  96"* 

sioner  the  control  of  the  press.    The  legislative  58'  W. ;  extent  N.  and  S.  208  m.,  and  £.  and 

assembly  consists  of40  members,  29  of  whom  are  W.  about  800  m.;  area,  50,914  sq.  m.,  or  82.- 

elected  by  the  people  and  11  appointed  by  the  584,960  acres.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota, 

commissioner.    They  hold  office  for  5  years,  and  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  wliich  separates  it  from 

must  belong  to  the  rank  of  syneJita  or  nobles.  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  S.  by  Missouri  and  in 

Each  island  moreover  has  a  repent  and  council,  part  by  Des  Moines  river,  and  W.  by  the  Mis- 

partly  chosen  by  popular  vote  and  partly  nom-  souri  and  Big  Sioux  rivers,  which  sopanate  it 

iuated  by  the  commissioner  and  senate.    The  from  Nebraska  and  Docotah.    Tlio  state  is  di- 

commissioner  has  the  veto  power  on  all  meas-  vided  into  99  counties,  viz. :   Adair,  Adamn, 

ures,  and  may  dissolve  the  assembly  at  any  Allamakee,  Appanoose,  Audubon,  Benton,  Black 

time.    Ho  also  commands  the  British  garrison  Hawk,  Boono,  Bremer,  Butler,  Buchanan,  Bun* 

and  4  regiments  of  local  militia.    A  frigate  and  combe,  Buena  Vista,  Callioun,  Carroll,  Cai«s» 

war  steamer  are  stationed  at  Corfu.    The  re-  Cedar,   Cerro   Gordo,    Cherokee,    C}iicka<«aw, 

public  bears  the  expense  of  this  force  to  the  ex-  Clarke,  Clay,  Clayton,  Clinton,  Crawford,  l>al- 

tent  of  £25,000  per  annum.    The  judiciary  con-  las,   Davis,   Decatur,    Delaware,   Des    Moines, 

jiists  of  a  supreme  court,  and  a  civil,  a  criminal,  Dickinson,  Dubuque,  Emmet,  Fayette,  Floyd, 

and  a  commercial  tribunal  in  each  of  the  7  Franklin,  Fremont,  Greene,  Grundy,  CJuthrie, 

chief  islands,  beside  courts  of  justices  of  the  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Hardin,  Henry, 

I>eace.      The  revenue    in   1856    amounted  to  Howard,  Humboldt,  Ida,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Jasi>er, 

£381,439,  of  which  £154,385  was  from  customs  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones,  Keokuk,   Kossuth, 

duties,  and  the  expenditures  to  £357,620,  of  liCe,  Linn,  Louisa,  Lucns,  Madison,  Mahaska, 

which  £25,000  was  for  payment  of  the  military,  Marion,  Marsliall,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Monona,  Mon- 

£13,000  for  the  charpcs  of  the  commissioner,  roe,  Montgomery,  Muscatine,  OM^rien,  Osceola, 

£57,806  for  the  parliament  and   administra-  Page,  Palo  Alto,  Plymouth,  Pocahontas,  Polk, 

tion,  and  £10,432  for  education.    The  islands  Potawatamie,  Poweshiek,  Hinppold,  Sac,  Scott, 

ore  held  by  Britain  as  a  military  post  auxiliary  Shelby,  Sioux,  Storj*,  Tama,  Taylor,  Union,  Van 

to  Malta  and  Gibraltar. — In  Grecian  history  Buren,  Wapello,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne, 

these  islands  figured  singly  as  Corcyra,  Cephal-  Webster,  Winnebago,  Winneshiek,  Woodbury, 

lenia,  2^cynthus,  I^uca-s  Itlioca,  Cythera,  and  Worth,  Wright.     Des  Moines  (late  Fort  l>e^ 

Paxos.    In  the  12th  century  they  were  taken  by  Moines)  is  the  state  capital.    The  other  princi* 

the  kin^  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  14th  fell  under  pal  cities  and  towns  are :  on  the  Iowa  river, 

the  JunsdictioQ  of  the  Venetians,  and  so  re*  lowa  CAty,  formerly  the  capital;  oo  the  Missis- 
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nppLDabnqae,  Davenport,  Moscatine,  BnrliDg-  west,  Iowa  has  a  large  nnmber  of  interior  wa- 

ton,  Fort  Madison,  and  Keokok ;  in  the  interior,  ter  courses,  manj  navigable,  and  others  of  less 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Fairfield,  Ottnmwa,  Oskaloosa,  dimensions,  bat  supplying  abundant  hydraulic 

Muion,  Anamosa,  Cedar  Rapids,  Cedar  Falls,  power.    All  the  streams  of  Iowa  flow  into  one 

Waterloo,  &c. ;  and  on  the  Missouri,  Council  or  other  of  the  great  boundary  rivers.     The 

Blufb  Cit^,  Sioux  City,  &c. — ^The  following  ta-  Mississippi  receives  the  Des  Moines,  the  Checa- 

ble  exhibits  the  population  of  Iowa  according  que  or  Skunk,  the  Iowa  and  its  afiSuent  the  Red 

to  the  U.  S.  censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  and  the  Cedar,  the  Wapsipinicon,  the  Turkey,  the  Upper 

state  censuses  of  subsequent  years :  Iowa,  ^.,  all  of  which  have  S.  £.  courses,  and 

—  generally  run  parallel  with  each  other.     The 

J^ White,  icoiof'd.    Total,  rivers  flowing  to  the  Missouri  are  short  and  of 

igio                                         48,9:24'  1S8      43,112  smsll  volumc,  and  scarcely  compare  with  the 

isfto!:;;;'.!!. ;:!!;;!::!!:!!!:;;..*    m^i    888     m,iu  smallest  class  flowing  to  the  Mississippi.    The 

]^'\                        227718    Mi     ^'iM  Big  Sioux  mskcs  a  portion  of  the  W.  bouud- 

1854'.!!!!!'.!'.!!!'..'!!!/.'.'.!!.'.'.!.'!    825^202    490     82^6as  ary.    The  Chariton,  Grand,  Platte,  Nodaway, 

}|g 619,148    271     M«j«4  and  Nashuabatona  risc  in  the  S.  of  lowa,  pass 

— iii_^j^iiiiii_iiiiiiiLiiiiii: — m: il: — w^Sf  jnto  Missouri,  and  join  the  Missouri  river  in  its 

The  population  of  the  state  in  1850  entitled  it  course  tlirough  that  state.    The  surface  of  Iowa 

under  tne  federal  law  to  two  representatives  in  is  generally  undulating,  and  forms  a  country  of 

congress.    Of  the  white  population  in  that  year,  unrivalled  beauty.    It  has  no  mountains  nor 

100,887  were  males  and  90,994  females ;  ana  even  high  hills ;  yet  on  the  margins  of  the  riv- 

of  the  colored,  165  males  and  168  femdes.  ers  there  are  frequent  bluf&  or  calcareous  strata 

Families,  88,517 ;  dwellings,  82,962.    Density  intersected  by  ravines.    These  bluffs  are  gener* 

of  population,  8.78  to  the  square  mile ;  proper*  ally  from  40  to  180  feet  high,  and  are  the  breast- 

tion  to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  0.88  per  cent,  work  of  table-lands  which  sweep  away  from 

Deaf  and  dumb,  59 ;  blind,  50 ;  insane,  42 ;  idi-  them  in  gentle  undulations.    The  S.  portion  of 

otic,  94.    Of  the  total  population,  110,782  were  the  state  is  the  most  picturesque,  abounding  with 

under  20  years  of  age,  80,858  between  20  and  grassy  lawns  and  verdant  plains,  interspersed 

70, 1,024  between  70  and  100, 1  over  100,  and  with  groves  and  meandering  rivulets,  and  inter- 

54  unknown.    Bom  in  Iowa,  50,880 ;  in  other  sected  by  the  larger  rivers  which  flow  to  the 

states,  120,240;  in  forei^  countries,  21^82;  in  Mississippi  or  by  the  numerous  affluents  of  the 

parts  unknown,  862.    Of  those  born  m  other  Missouri.   Portions  of  tbe  N.  part  partake  more 

states  there  were  from  Ohio  80,718,  Indiana  of  the  bold  and  striking  in  scenery;  the  surface 

19,925,  Pennsylvania  14,744,  Eentuckv  8,994,  is  more  elevated,  and  hills  and  mounds  are  not 

New  York  8,184,  Virginia  7,861,  Illinois  7,247,  uncommon,  their  tops  covered  with  tendering 

Tennessee  4,274,  Missouri  8,807;  and  of  the  oaks;  and  the  rivers  tumble  over  precipitous 

foreign  population,  9,784  were  British,  7,258  ledges  of  craggy  rocks  to  the  lower  plains.  The 

Grermans,  1,756  British  American,  882  French,  N.  £.  section  is  a  rich  mineral  region,  abound- 

861  Norwegians,  and  281  Swedes.    The  num-  ing  in  lead  ore  and  various  other  metals,  but 

her  of  persons  bom  in  Iowa  and  resident  in  nevertheless  contains  much  excellent  land.  The 

other  states  was  6,858.     The  occupations  of  unique  and  admirably  diversifled  prairies  of 

49,815  males  over  15  years  of  age  are  returned  Iowa   arc,  however,  its   most   distinguishing 

as  follows :  employed  in  commerce,  trade,  man-  feature.    These  natural  meadows  are  covered 

ufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  9,255 ;  in  with  a  rich  coating  of  coarse  grass,  forming 

agriculture,  82,779;  in  labor  not  agricultural,  excellent  pasturage,  and  are  not  unmquently 

5,892 ;  in  the  army,  71 ;  in  sea  and  river  navi«  interspersed  with  hazel  thickets  and  firasrant 

gation,  168 ;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  shrabs,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  are  deoo- 

1,077 ;  in  other  pursuits  requiring  education,  rated  with  a  brilliant  gamiture  of  honeysuckles, 

425 ;  in  government  civil  service,  108 ;  in  do-  jessamines,  wild  roses,  and  violets. — A  geologi- 

roestic  service,  10 ;  and  in  other  pursuits,  40.  cal  survey  of  the  state  of  Iowa  is  in  progress 

Births  in  1849-'50,  5,099;   marriages,  1,824;  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  James  Hall,  the 

deaths,  2,044.    Of  a  total  of  120,498  returned  as  chemical  and  mineralogical  department  being 

engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  in  1856,  68,684  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney.    A  report  in 

were  farmers,  15,258  laborers,  28,202  tnanufao-  2  vols.  8vo.  was  published  in  1858-^9,  which 

turersand  artisans,  260  miners,  2,786  merchants,  presents  the  general  arrangement  of  the  forma- 

1,163  traders,  1,105  physicians,  658  lawyers,  tions,  with  details  of  their  fossils  and  economic 

648  clergymen,  822  teachers,  1,486  clerks,  256  <»I  importance.    They  belong  exclusively  to  the 

printers,  48  editors,  124  bankers,  and  4,058  class  of  palflDOzoic  rocks,  their  range  in  the  geo- 

otherwise  occupied.    Of  the  population  in  1859.  logical  column  being  from  the  Potsdam  sand- 

882,806  were  malto  and  800,743  females;  deaf  stone  to  the  coal  measures,  inclusive.    The  lat- 

and  dumb,  801;  blind,  190;  insane,  168;  idi-  ter  formation  occupies  the  S.  and  W.  portion  of 

otic,  288 ;  voters,  186,457;  aliens,  16,457;  lii^le  the  state,  and  reaches  within  a  few  miles  at  its 

to  military  du^,  116,084;  dwellings,  104,785;  S.  £.  corner  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  which 

density  of  population,  12.22  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  about  20  m.,  over 

— ^Beside  the  great  rivers  which  bound  it,  tbe  which  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  spread  out. 

Mlasissippi  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  on  the  This  limestone  oatorqi  thenoe  extends  diago- 
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imllj  aoKMS  tlie  sUte  to  the  extreme  N.W.  cor-  freqaentij  tcnnd  to  expand  into  what  ire  called 
ner.  Toward  the  N.  K  lower  formations  oon-  opeoiDgs  and  large  cares  several  hondred  feel 
tinae  to  appear  in  saocession,  and  stretch  in  Ions  in  length.  The  walls  of  these  are  incmstod 
pandlel  belts  N.  W.  and  8.  £.  The  course  of  with  the  sulphoret  of  lead,  a  sin^e  cave  aome- 
the  rivers,  as  they  descend  firom  the  N.  border  times  fomisning  several  million  pounds.  The 
of  the  state  to  the  Mississippi,  is  along  the  range  depth  of  the  mines  is  limited  to  the  thickneas  of 
of  these  formations ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  the  Galena  limestone,  whidi'  seldom  reaches  SOO 
each  river  keeps  almost  exclusively  along  the  feet  Jn  the  blue  limestone  which  nnderliea 
same  geolc^cal  belt  for  nearly  200  m.  The  it,  the  crevices  either  close  up  or  are  unprodoo> 
successive  belts  are  thus  designated  by  Prof.  tive.  The  yield  of  ore  is  very  irregular,  and 
Hall,  advancing  in  the  descending  series  from  the  same  mines  rarely  continue  to  be  worked 
the  coal  measures  and  the  underlying  carbonif-  for  even  a  few  years.  (See  Lead.)  Iowa  haa 
erous  limestone  toward  the  K.  £. :  the  Hamilton  also  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  of  the  best 
and  Chemung  groups  of  the  devonian  series,  the  quality ;  and  there  are  many  other  minerals  noi 
Ledaire  and  Niagara  limestones  of  the  upper  less  valuable  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
Silurian,  the  Hudson  river  shales,  Galena  lime-  Building  stone  of  the  best  description,  varioas 
stone,  Trenton  limestone,  St  Peter^s  sandstone,  days,  gypsum,  &c.,  sutficient  for  all  present 
and  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  lower  Silurian,  or  prospective  requirements,  are  found. — The 
The  last  occupy  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  state,  soils  of  Iowa  are  generally  excellent,  and  no 
The  coal  measures  are  regarded  as  the  most  state  of  the  Union  has  a  less  amount  of  inferior 
permanent  source  of  mineral  wealth,  tliough  the  land.  The  valleys  of  the  Red  Cedar,  Iowa,  and 
lead  mines  in  the  Galena  limestone  have  attract-  Des  Moines,  as  high  as  lat  42^  80'  N.,  present 
ed  the  earliest  and  greatest  attention,  and  have  a  body  of  arable  land,  which  taken  as  a  wboki, 
so  far  been  the  most  important  in  the  value  of  for  richness  in  organic  elements,  for  amoant 
their  productions.  Their  aggregate  thickness  of  saline  matter,  and  due  admixture  of  earthy 
in  the  8.  part  of  the  state  is  less  than  500  feet,  silicates,  affords  a  combination  that  belongs  only 
and  in  this  are  found  several  workable  beds  of  to  the  most  fertile  upland  plains.  North  of  thia, 
bituminous  coal,  one* of  which  is  sometimes  7  the  best  agricultural  region  of  the  state,  the 
feet  thick.  The  formation  thins  out  as  it  spreads  lands  are  of  an  inferior  character,  but  still  not 
over  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  in  this  unprofitable,  and  the  lower  grounds  are  either 
are  found  several  outlying  shallow  badns  of  wet  and  marshy  or  filled  with  numerous  ponds, 
small  extent  They  are  also  met  with  beyond  and  entirely  destitute  of  timber. — ^The  cJimate 
the  limits  of  this  rock,  scattered  in  the  depres-  of  Iowa  is  moderate,  and  highly  favorable  for 
sions  of  the  devonian,  and  even  of  the  silurian  agricultural  operations.  As  a  general  rule  the 
series^  and  resting  unconformably  upon  the  up-  peach  blossoms  in  mid  April,  and  wheat  ripens 
turned  edges  of  these  lower  formations.  Along  early  in  August  The  winters,  however,  are 
the  Mississippi  river,  between  Davenport  and  severe  from  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  N.  W. 
Muscatine,  a  deposit  of  this  character  stretches  winds,  which  sweep  over  the  level  prairies  with- 
20  m.  up  and  down  the  river,  and  not  more  out  ol)struction.  In  summer  the  winds  are  from 
than  3  m.  back  from  it.  Tliis  is  the  extensicm  the  W.  and  S.,  and,  being  in  continual  motion, 
on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Illinois  cool  field,  the  greatly  relieve  the  heats  of  that  season.  The 
Mississippi  river  having  completely  by  its  dcnu-  mean  temiwrature  of  the  year  is  about  51**  F. — 
dation  separated  this  marginal  portion  from  the  in  spring  C0^°,  in  summer  73",  in  autumn  53^, 
main  body.  The  thickness  of  this  isolated  group  and  in  winter  26^ ;  and  the  amount  of  rain  fall 
of  coal  measures  is  not  more  tlion  about  70  feet  is  50^  inches — in  spring  15,  in  summer  16,  in 
It  contains  one  coal  bed  wliich  is  identified  as  autunm  14^,  and  in  winter  5  inches.  In  regard 
the  lowest  workable  coal  of  the  series.  It  is  of  to  salubrity,  Iowa  is  classed  among  the  uio6t 
no  great  importance,  being  only  about  2^  feet  healthy  countries  of  the  world,  a  fact  to  be  at- 
thick.  A  few  yards  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  car-  tributed  to  the  excellent  drainage  furnished  by 
bonaoeous  slate,  which  sometimes  presents  a  its  rolling  surface.  The  exceptions  to  this  con- 
seam  of  cannel  coal  a  foot  thick.  The  lead  dition  are  very  rare. — The  natural  growths  of 
mines  are  in  the  belt  occupied  by  the  Galena  Iowa  are  similar  to  those  of  the  whole  middle 
limestone.  This  tract  reaches  the  Mississippi  zone  of  the  Union.  North  of  lat.  42^  timber  is 
river  at  Dubuque,  and  lies  along  the  valley  of  comparatively  scarce,  but  south  of  tliat  lino  and 
Turkey  river  toward  the  N.  W. ;  but  the  only  along  the  river  the  countrj-  is  well  wooded.  Ash, 
mines  that  have  been  worked  in  it  are  near  elm,  sugar  and  white  maple,  and  cottonwotMl 
the  Mississippi.  The  ore  is  chiefly  found  in  grow  in  the  river  bottoms ;  and  in  otiier  locali- 
vertical  crevices  which  are  traced  in  £.  and  W.  ties  are  found  poplar,  oak,  hickor}*,  walnut,  bass- 
lines  with  remarkable  regularity.  They  are  wood,  &c.  In  tlie  N.  there  is  some  pine  timber, 
congregated  in  great  number  in  the  immediate  *^  Sometimes  the  wiKxUond  extends  continuou>ly 
vicinity  of  Dubuque,  and  from  the  report  of  the  along  the  Mississippi  for  miles ;  again  it  stretolies 
state  geologists  it  appears  that  no  district  in  the  in  a  wide  belt  far  ofi*  into  the  country,  marking 
Missit>8ippi  valley  has  produced  so  large  an  the  course  of  some  tributary  stream;  and  some- 
amount  of  ore  for  its  extent  as  this  tract  of  12  times  in  vast  groves,  H^veral  miles  in  extent 
to  15  so.  m.  As  the  crevices  in  the  limestone  standing  alone,  like  islands  in  the  wilderness  of 
ore  followed  in  the  course  of  mining,  they  are  grass  and  flowers.^^    Among  fruit  trees,  the 
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wpid  and  pear  atUin  tlie  highest  perfeetion. 
^uie  petch  tree  also  grows  loxuriantlj.  The 
wild  plain,  gnpe,  and  gooseberry  are  indigenooa 
For  toe  coltivation  of  the  cereals  no  other  part 
of  the  ooontry  surpasses  this  state;  it  is  also 
favorable  both  in  dimate  and  soil  for  the  castor 
oil  plant,  flax,  tobacco,  &c  Potatoes  are  also  a 
&yorite  staple.  According  to  the  state  censoa 
of  1859,  Iowa  contained  3,109,436  acres  of  im- 
proved, and  7,335,657  of  unimproved  land ;  there 
were  779,909  acres  of  wheat,  315,572  of  oats, 
986,096  of  Indian  oom,  34,031  of  potatoes,  172,- 
862  of  meadow,  80,205  of  Hungarian  grass, 
5,606  of  sorghum,  and  23,310  of  orchard.  The 
principal  agricultural  products  consisted  of  3,- 
293,253  bushels  of  wheat,  1,703,760  of  oats,  23,- 
866,684  of  Indian  com,  1,497,204  of  potatoes, 
and  48,363  of  grass  seed;  433,603  tons  of  hay, 
and  114,036  of  Hungarian  grass;  416,774  galls, 
of  molasses  manufactured  from  sorghum ;  9,- 
432,219  lbs.  of  butter,  778,788  of  cheese,  and 
627,860  of  wool ;  value  of  orchard  products, 
$118,306.  Value  of  hogs  sold  during  1858, 
$2,111,425,  and  of  cattle  $2,950,187;  value  of 
domestic  manufactures,  $679,238.  The  total 
value  of  agricultural  products  in  1840  was  $688,- 
308,  and  in  1850.  $8,800,997.  In  1850  Iowa  con- 
tained 622  estaoli&hments  engaged  in  general 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  mining, 
employing  a  capital  of  $1,292,875.  The  cost  of 
raw  materials  consumed  in  the  census  year  was 
$2,356,881;  the  number  of  hands  employed 
was  1,707,  viz.,  1,687 males  and  20  females;  the 
cost  of  labor  for  the  year  was  $473,016;  and 
the  value  of  goods  produced  was  $3,551,783. 
In  1840  the  total  products  were  valued  at  $457,- 
734,  and  in  1859  at  $2,764,962.— On  Nov.  30, 
1858,  the  total  length  of  completed  railroad  with- 
in the  state  was  ^0  m.,  which,  to  that  date  and 
including  a  considerable  mileage  partially  oon- 
structed,  had  cost  $11,260,169.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  length  of  the  sevend 
lines,  the  mileage  completed,  and  the  cost  of  each 
work  at  the  date  above  referred  to : 
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All  th^e,  except  the  Keokuk,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
Muscatine  road,  are  £.  and  W.  lines ;  but  Iowa 
will  eventually  have  several  N.  and  8.  roadS| 
which  will  connect  it  on  the  cme  hand  with  Qt, 
Louis  and  the  south,  and  on  the  other  hand  with 
8t.  Paul  and  other  towns  of  Minnesota.  To  tad 
in  the  construction  of  the  lines  Kos.  1, 8, 6,  and 
9.  congress  has  granted  to  the  several  oomMniet 
aiteniato  aectioiis  of  laod  fiir  6  m.  oa  aMli  lida 


of  their  route,  being  equivalent  to  8,840  acres 
per  mile.  The  Des  Moines  river  improvement 
company  have  also  a  similar  grant — ^lowa  has 
DO  direct  foreign  commerce ;  but  its  trade  with 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  and  the  interior  is 
comparatively  extensive.  The  exports  oonast 
wholly  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  minea. 
and  the  imports  of  eastern  and  foreign  manu- 
ftustures,  groceries,  Ac  The  shipping  ports  are 
Keokuk,  Fort  Madison,  Burlington,  Muscatine, 
Davenport,  Clinton,  Bellevne,  Dnbnque,  Ac; 
and  at  all  of  these  places  an  active  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  the  interior,  with  which 
they  are  connected  to  a  large  extent  by  river 
steamboat  routes  and  by  railroad;  and  rdl- 
nMds  firom  the  east  terminate  on  the  opponte 
bank  of  the  river,  giving  them  access  to  the 
lakes  and  Atlantic  seaboard. — ^The  present  con- 
stitution of  Iowa  was  adopted  in  convention, 
March  6,  1857.  It  grants  the  right  of  voting 
to  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  6  months  and  in  the 
county  60  days.  All  elections  by  the  people 
are  by  ballot ;  and  the  general  election  is  held 
on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  October.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  senate  of  not  more  than  50  (now 
48)  members,  elected  for  4  years,  half  biennially, 
and  a  house  of  not  more  than  100  (now  86) 
members  elected  biennially.  Senators  must  be 
25  and  representatives  21  years  of  age,  and 
otherwise  must  have  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
In  all  elections  by  the  legislature  votes  are  given 
tita  voce.  The  legishitnre  meets  on  the  2d 
Monday  of  January  biennially  (even  years). 
The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  cho> 
sen  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  hold  office  for  two 
years,  and  the  governor  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified.  Both  must  be  at  least  80 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  citizens  and  resi- 
dents for  two  years  next  preceding  election.  The 
salary  of  the  governor  is  $2,0^  per  annum. 
The  secretary  of  state,  the  auditor  of  public 
accounts,  and  the  treasurer  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  have  each  a  salary  of 
$1,500  per  annum.  The  other  state  officers  art 
the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  (salary  $400^ 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  (salaiy 
$1,500X  the  commissioner  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  improvement  (salary  $1,000X  and  the 
registrar  of  the  state  land  office  (salary  $1,000). 
The  state  librarian  has  a  saUry  of  $i50.  The 
ludicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
district  courts,  and  such  other  courts,  inferior  to 
the  supreme  court,  as  the  legislature  may  estab- 
lish. The  supreme  court,  with  ai^>eUate  juria* 
diction  only  in  chancery  cases,  consists  of  8 
judges  elected  by  the  people  for  6  years,  one 
every  second  year,  and  the  one  having  the 
shortest  time  to  serve  is  chief  justice.  Judges 
of  the  district  court  are  elected  in  single 
districts  (of  which  there  are  now  11)  for  4 
years.  The  saliuy  of  supreme  court  judges 
is  $2,000,  and  of  district  judges  $1,200  per 
annum.  A  district  attorney  is  elected  in  each 
judicial  district  for  4  years.  Among  the  gen- 
eral provisioDs  of  the  oonstitiition  are  the  iok- 
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lowing :   the  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  granted  by  congress  to  now  states,  all  escheats, 

given  for  any  porpose ;  deficits  in  the  revenue  ue  percentage  of  sales  of  U.  S.  lands  in  the 

may  be  made  up  by  borrowing  money,  but  state,  moneys  pidd  for  exemption  from  military 

the  sxun  not  to  exceed  $250,0(K)  at  any  one  duties,  and  fines  for  breach  of  penal  laws,  are 

time ;  debt  may  be  contracted  to  repel  inva-  devoted  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and 

sion  or  suppress  insurrection ;  no  corporation  constitute  the  school  fund  of  the  state,  which 

shall  be  created  by  snecial  law ;  stockholders  in  1854  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000,  and  in 

in  banks  shall  be  inaividually  liable  to  dou-  1857  pominally  to  $2,030,544.    The  proceeds  of 

ble  the  amount  of  the  stock,  and  billholders  this  fund  arc  divided  as  the  legislature  may  di- 

shall  have  preference  over  other  creditors ;  rect  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cliildren 

suspension  of  specie   payment  shall   not  be  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.    In  March, 

permitted;  no  new  county  shall  be  made  of  1857,  $111,840  was  so  apportioned.    By  the 

less  than  432  square  miles,  nor  shall  any  exbt-  census  of  1850  there  were  m  Iowa  775  schools 

ing  county  be  reduced  below  that  size ;  no  (including  2  colleges  and  83  academies  and  pri- 

lease  of  agricultural  lands  shall  be  for  more  vato  schools),  with  878  teachers,  80,767  schol- 

than  20  years ;  aliens,  residents  of  the  state,  ars,  and  an  annual  income  of  $61,472 ;  nnrober 

may  hold  and  transmit  real  estate ;  imprison-  of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20, 

ment  for  debt  is  abolished,  except  in  cases  of  76,368 ;  number  who  attended  school  during 

A*aud ;  parties  in  suit  may  be  witnesses;  duel-  the  year,  as  returned  by  families,  85,478  ;  nam- 

lists  are  disqualified  from  holding  any  office ;  her  of  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unable  to 

the  legislature  is  prohibited  from  granting  di-  read  and  write,  8^153.    For  the  year  ending 

vorces,  authorizing  lotteries,  &c.    The  revenue  Oct.  31,  1857,  there  were  reported  2,708  dis- 

of  the  state  is  derived  chiefly  from  taxes  upon  trict  schools,  105,285  children  between  the  ages 

real  and  personal  property.    The  valuation  of  of  5  and  21  (by  the  census  of  1859,  2d0,646X 

taxable  property  in  1847  was  $11,680,125;  in  and  79,672  pupils  in  school ;  teachers  employed, 

1850,  $22,623,384;    in  1853,  $49,540,304;  in  1,572  male  and  1,424  female,  who  were  paid 

1856,  $164,394,413;  and  in  1857,  $240,044,534.  $126,858  from  tlio  teachers'  fund,  and  $71,785 

The  difference  between  the  amounts  for  1847  from  private  subscription.    The  census  of  1859 

and  1857  shows  the  increase  of  wealth  for  the  returns  28  colleges  and  universities,  with  2,188 

intervening  10  years.    In  1856  the  taxes  as-  students.    The  principal  collcfriate  institutions 

sessed  amounted  to  $196,243.    The  total  reve-  are :  Des  Moines  college  at  Dos  Moines,  founded 

nne  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 1857,  including  in  1852 ;   the  Baptist  university  at  Burlington, 

balance  ofprevious  year,  amounted  to  $255,327,  1853;  Alexander  college  at  Dubuque,  1853; 

and  the  disbursements  to  $241,145.   Tlie  funded  the  Wesley  an  university  nt  Mt.  Pleas^mt,  1854 ; 

debt  of  the  state,  Nov.  1,  1857,  was  $122,295,  the  state  university  at  Iowa  City,  1855;  and 

and  there  were  auditor's  warrants  then  unpaid  the  medical  school,  a  de])artn]ent  of  the  state 

amounting  to  $155,003.    The  principid  institu-  university,  at  Keokuk,  1850.    The  niiiiilxr  of 

tions  supported  by  the  state  are,  the  asylums  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  publisho<l  in  Iowa 

the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Iowa  City  in  1850  was  29,  circulating  2:5,000  c<»i>ies,  or 

the  a**ylum  for  the  insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  annually  1,512,800;  and  in  the  same  year  there 

the  state  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison.     In  the  were  in  the  state  32  libraries  (exclu^^ive  of  pri- 

latter  named   institution  there  were  on  Sept.  vate  libraries),  which  contained  5,790  volumes. 

80,  1857,  47  convicts  (46  males  and  1  female),  — Iowa  derives  its  name  from  the  river  so  call- 

whose  labor  is  leased  to  contractors  at  35  cents  cd,  and  was  orijrinally  a  part  of  the  vast  terri- 

a  day. — In  1850  there  were  207  churches   in  tories  iiicliulcd  in  Louisiana.     Tlie  tirst  sittle- 

lowa,  with  acconnmxlation  for  43,529  y»ersons,  ment  of  whites  within  the  j>re?ent  limits  <»f  tho 

and  valued  at  $177,425.      Of  these,  23  were  state  was  made  by  Julicn  Dulmque,  a  Cana«lian 

Baptist  churches,  11  Christian,  14  Conj^ejra-  Frenchman,  who  in  1788  obtained  a  p-ant  of  a 

tional,  5  Episcopal,  5  Friends\  4  German  Ke-  large  tract,  including  the  j)resent  city  of  I)u- 

formed,   5   Lutheran,  76   Methodist,  3   Mora-  buque  and  the  rich  mineral  lan<ls  in  its  vicinity. 

vian,  38  Presbyterian,  18  Roman  Catholic,  3  Here  he  built  a  small  fort,  and  carried  on  the 

Union,  1  Universidist,  and  1  other.     No  later  mining  of  lead  an<l  trade  with  the  Indians  until 

general  church  statistics  are  furnished  by  the  his  death  in  181(».    In  1803  Louisiana  was  ceded 

state  censuses.     Tho  common  schools  of  the  to  tho  United  States  ;  and  in  lbu5  the  whole 

state  are  supported  partly  from  tlio  proceeds  of  territory  was  divided  into  the  two  governments 

the  school  fund,  partly  by  legislative  appropria-  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana.     In  1S12  the  name 

tions,  and  partly  by  district  taxation.     They  of  the  latter  was  changed  to  Missouri,  and  un- 

are  supervised  by  a  board  of  education,  com-  til  1821  included  all  the  country  N.  of  the  pre#- 

posed  of  one  meml)er  elect wl  from  each  judicial  ent  state  of  I/misiana.      In    1S:U  Iowa  was 

district  for  4  years,  one  half  biennially,  of  placed  under  the  juris<liction  of  Mioliigan,  and 

which  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  \n  1837  under  that  of  Wisconsin.     It  was  not 

are  ex  officio  members,  and  the  latter  is  presi-  however  until  ls;J3  that  any  steps  were  taken 

dent.     This  board  nnikes  all  needful  rules  and  towanl  its  further  settlement.     In  the  sj>rlnj;of 

regulations  in  regard  to  c(nnmon  schools  and  that  year  several  com p»inics  «»f  Americans  from 

educational  institutions.     All  lands  granted  by  Illinois  and  other  statvs  si-ttle<1  in  the  vicinity 

the  United  States  for  schools,  the  500,000  acres  of  Burlington ;  and  at  a  later  period  settlements 
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wero  made  at  other  points  along  the  MUniflsip-  offices  and  conrt  house  are  the  other  principal 
pi.  On  June  12, 1888,  Iowa  was  erected  into  public  buildings.  There  ore  several  flouring 
a  separate  territory ;  and  on  July  4  ensuing  mills  in  operation,  and  the  river  furnishes  mo- 
the  new  government  was  formally  installed  at  tive  power  for  various  other  manufactories. 
Burlington.  Under  its  territorial  organization  The  city  contains  excellent  schools  and  2  or  8 
Iowa  included  all  the  country  N.  of  Missonri,  newspaper  offices.  In  1865  it  had  8  churches 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  and  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  2  Presby- 
to  the  British  line,  and  consequently  the  greater  terian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist). 
part  of  the  present  state  of  Minnesota  and  the  The  state  university,  founded  in  1855,  has  4  pro- 
whole  of  Dacotah  territory,  with  an  area  of  194,-  feasors  and  a  library  of  200  volumes,  and,  beside 
608  sq.  m.  In  1839  the  government  removed  a  medical  department  at  Keokuk,  has  branches 
to  Iowa  City.  In  1844  a  state  constitution  was  at  Fairfield  and  Dubuque.  Iowa  City  is  also 
formed,  and  a  petition  sent  to  congress  for  ad-  the  seat  of  asylums  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
mission  into  the  Union.  This  was  not  granted  and  dumb,  and  of  a  female  collegiate  institute 
on  account  of  the  constitutional  limits  assumed ;  founded  in  1858  under  the  auspices  of  the  order 
and  by  an  act  of  March  8,  1845,  congress  de-  of  odd  fellows.  The  Iowa  river  is  navigable 
fined  the  boundaries  that  would  be  acceptable,  to  this  point  by  steamboats.  The  Chicago  and 
The  next  year  the  proposed  boundaries  were  Rock  Island  railroad  has  been  completed  from 
approved  by  a  convention  assembled  for  the  Chicago  to  Iowa  City,  and  is  in  progress  as  far 
purpose ;  and  on  Dec.  28, 1846,  Iowa  was  ad-  as  Coundl  Bluffs, 
mitted  into  the  Union.  IPECACUANHA,  a  name  given  by  the  abo- 

10  W A.   I.  An  E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  rigines  of  Brazil  to  various  roots  which  possess 

the  river  of  the  same  name  and  the  N.  fork  of  emetic  properties.    The  root  thus  designated 

English  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  in  the  pharmacopoeias  does  not,  however,  ap- 

T,098.    It  has  an  undulating  and  well  wooded  pear  to  be  one  of  these,  but  of  the  eephailii 

surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  nroductions  in  ipecaeuanhay  called  poaya  in  Brazil,  a  small 

1859  were  842,899  bushels  of  Indian  com,  81,-  plant  of  the  natural  order  rvhiacea^  sub-order 

764  of  wheat,  14,412  of  oats,  21,826  of  potatoes,  einehonacea.    It  grows  in  the  thick  and  shady 

98,207  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5^6  tons  of  hay.  woods  of  Brazil  and  New  Granada,  flowering  in 

Capital,  Marengo.    II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Wiscon-  January  and  February,  at  which  season  the  root 

sin,  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin  river,  and  drained  is  collected  by  the  native  Indians,  and  taken  to 

by  the  branches  of  the  Pekatonica ;  area,  720  the  chief  ports  for  exportation.    The  pieces  are 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  15,202»    The  surface  is  a  few  inches  Ions  and  of  the  size  of  straws,  much 

irregular  and  thinly  timbered.    Lead  is  abnn-  bent  and  sometimes  branched,  and  in  the  gen- 

dant,  and  copper  and  zinc  are  also  found.    In  nine  article  always  knotted  on  the  surface  by 

1850  the  productions  were  81,108  bushels  of  rings  and  depressions  which  have  given  it  the 

Indian  corn,  50,747  of  wheat,  109,875  of  oats,  designation  of  annulated.    The  central  portion 

29,039  of  potatoes,  and  58,090  lbs.  of  butter,  is  ligneous,  and  possesses  the  virtue  of  the  plant 

There  were  13  churches,  and  1,664  pupils  at-  in  a  much  less  degree  than  die  cortical  covering 

tending  public  schools.    Capital,  Mineral  Point  of  the  root    The  different  colors  of  Uiis  portion, 

IOWA,  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  sometimes  red,  brown,  or  gray,  have  led  to  tiie 

risinff  in  Hancock  co.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  mistake  of  referring  the  root  to  different  va- 

and  nowmg  in  a  generally  S.  E.  direction  to  the  rieties  of  the  plant  according  to  these  colors. 

Mississippi,  which  it  joins  in  Louisa  co.,  85  m.  The  alkaline  principle,  called  emetia.  has  been 

above  Burlington.    It  is  about  800  m.  long,  and  separated  in  an  impure  state  A'om  the  cortical 

is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  to  Iowa  City,  part  of  the  brown  root  in  the  proportion  of  16 

a  distance  of  80  m.  per  cent,  and  from  the  red  of  14  per  cent  This 

IOWA  CITY,  the  capital  of  Johnson  co.,  principle,  to  which  the  emetic  property  of  the 
Iowa,  and  from  1889  to  1854  the  seat  of,  the  plant  is  owing,  is  hardly  to  be  obtained  pure, 
territorial  and  state  government,  aituated  on  the  but  is  probably  a  salt,  the  alkaloid  uniting  with 
left  bank  of  the  Iowa  river,  80  m.  from  its  many  acids  to  form  crvstallizable  salts.  It  ap- 
moutb,  and  55  m.  by  the  Chicago  and  Kock  pears  as  a  white  powder  without  odor,  and  of 
Island  railroad  W.  from  Davenport ;  pop.  in  slightly  bitter  taste.  Ipecacuanha  was  long  ago 
1850,  2,262 ;  in  1856,  6,816.  The  city  is  pleas-  nsed  as  an  emetio  by  the  natives  of  South  Amer- 
antly  built  on  a  succession  of  plateaus,  rising  ica.  It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice 
one  above  another  from  the  river  banks,  which  in  Europe  by  John  Helvetins,  grandfather  of 
are  here  high.  The  flrst  plateau  is  laid  out  as  the  celeorated  author  of  that  name,  and  with 
a  public  promenade,  and  the  third,  which  is  such  success  that  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
about  80  feet  higher  than  the  firsts  is  crowned  public  honors  were  bestowed  by  Louis  XIY. 
by  a  handsome  Doric  ediflce  120  feet  long  and  upon  the  physician  for  giving  publicity  to  the 
60  feet  wide,  of  a  beautifully  marked  stone  remedy,  which  he  had  kept  secret  It  is  ad- 
quarried  in  the  vicinity  called  "bird^s-eye  mar-  ministered  in  powder  suspended  in  water  in 
ble.^'  This  building  was  originally  intended  quantities  varying  according  to  the  effect  de- 
Ibr  the  state  capitol,  but,  on  the  removal  of  the  sired.  In  largo  doses  it  is  an  active  and  quick 
seat  of  government  to  Des  Moines,  was  appro-  but  mild  emetic;  in  smaller,  a  diaphoretic  and 
priated  to  the  state  nnirersity.    The  oonnty  expectorant;  and  in  still  imaller,  aatimnlantto 
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the  Btomaoh.    It  is  a  valaable  remedy  in  dyseii-  of  Anlis  to  sail  against  Troj.  The  winds  proriiv 

tery,  and  in  whooping  ooogh,  asthmai  and  other  nnpropitioaB,  Calchas  the  seer  was  consiilte£ 

diseases,  it  is  advanta^onsl^  used  for  exciting  and  replied  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  daoj^ter  of 

nansea.    As  an  alteratiTo  it  is  employed  in  very  Agamemnon  was  indispensable  to  propitiate  the 

mall  qnantities  frequently  given.  gods.    Bat  Agamemnon  still  resided,  and  only 

IPHiCRATES.  an  Athenian  general  who  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Menelans.  When 

lived  in  the  1st  naif  of  the  4th  centary  B.  C.  Iphigenia  was  abont  to  be  immolated,  Diana 

He  first  distingaished  himself  at  the  battle  of  hersdf  intervened  to  save  her,  and  bore  her  in 

Onidus,  where  ho  captured  one  of  the  Spartan  a  cloud  to  Tauris,  where  Iphigenia  became  her 

trierarchs.    In  893  B.  C,  he  commanded  the  priestesa    Her  brother  Orestes  came  thither,  in 

Athenian  auxiliaries  at  the  battle  of  Lechffium,  order  to  steal  the  image  of  Diana,  which  was 

in  which  the  allies  were  defeated  by  the  Lace-  believed  to  have  fallen  fh>m  heaven,  and  to 

dnmonians  under  Praxitas.    The  guerilla  sys-  transport  it  to  Hellas.    Iphigenia  recognixed 

tem  subsequently  adopted  by  the  belligerents  in  him,  and  aided  him  iu  obtaining  the  desired  im- 

titot  war  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Iphicrates  age,  with  which  thev  fied  to  Argos.    Iphigenim 

the  formation  of  a  body  of  light-armed  foot  sol-  uterward  carried  the  image  to  Sparta,  where 

diers  called  peltasta^  with  whom  be  attacked  a  she  continued  to  act  as  priestess  of  Diana  daring 

division  of  the  Lacedsdmonian  army  near  Corinth,  the  rest  of  her  life, 

and  almost  destroyed  it.    He  next  recaptured  IPSAMBUL.    See  Aboo  Sambool. 

Lidus,  Crommyon,  and  (Enoe  from  the  Spar-  IPSWICH,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex 

tans;  but  the  Athenians,  listening  to  Argive  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 

ealumnies,  deprived  him  of  his  command.    In  river,  4  m.  from  the  sea,  and  27  m.  by  the  east- 

889  he  was  reinvested  with  authority,  and  sent  em  railroad  N.  £.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855, 

to  the  Hellespont  to  counteract  the  operations  8,421.    The  river  affords  valuable  water  power, 

of  the  Ijacedffitnonian  Anaxibius,  whom  he  de-  and  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  its  month 

ftated  in  the  following  year.    After  the  peace  there  is  an  excellent  harbor.     A  number  of 

d  Antaloidas,  Iphicrates  entered  into  alliance  fishing  vessels  are  owned  here,  and  tlie  town  is 

with  Cotys,  a  Thracian  prince,  who  gave  him  interested  to  some  extent  in  the  coasting  trade, 

his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  allowed  him  to  and  has  small  ship  yards.     There  is  a  stone 

fband  a  city  in  his  territory.    In  877  he  was  bridge  across  the  river,  built  in  1764.    Ipswich 

sent  with  20,000  Greek  mercenaries  to  aid  the  contains  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  well  known 

Persian  satrap  Phamabazus  in  reducing  Egypt  female  seminary,  a  free  grammar  school  founded 

to  obedience.    This  enterprise  proved  unsuc-  in  1650,  and  a  public  high  school  for  both  sezesL 

cessfnl.    The  policy  of  Iphicrates  was  too  dar-  In  1858  it  had  4  churches  (3  Congregational  and 

ing  for  the  wary  barbarian.    The  commanders  1  Methodist).    The  principal  industrial  occnpa- 

ouarrelled,  and  the  Greek,  fearing  fur  his  safety,  tion  is  agriculture.    The  most  important  manu- 

fled  to  Athens,  where  be  was  denounced  by  facturing  establishments  in  1855  were  a  cotton 

Phamabazus  for  having  caused  the  failure  of  mill,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  5  manufactories 

the  expedition.     The  Athenians,  however,  in  of  hosiery,  1  of  soap  and  candles,  and  1  tannery, 

the  next  year  appointed  him  to  the  joint  com-  About  $70,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes  were 

mand  of  the  armament  which  they  sent  against  also  made  during  the  previous  year.    The  town 

Corcyni.    This  enterprise  was  successful ;  Cor-  was  settled  in  1633.    Its  Indian  name  was  Aga- 

oyra  was  brought  over  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  warn  ('^  fishing  station^^). 

and  the  fleet  which  the  Syraciisan  tyrant  Dio-  IRAK-AJEMEE,  a  central  province  of  Per- 

nysius  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  I^ce-  sia,  comprising  a  ])ortion  of  the  great  desert, 

dffimonians  was  defeated.    In  the  war  which  and  bounded  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains  di- 

grew  out  of  the  seizure  of  Thebes  by  the  Spar-  vidine  it  from  the  provmces  of  the  Caspian,  E. 

tans,  Iphicrates  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  by  Khora««san,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Pars  and  Khu- 

sent  against  the  Thebaus.    lie  afterward  com-  zistan,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Luristan,  Ardelan, 

manded  in  Thrace,  and  in  the  social  war,  in  andAzerbgan;  area  estimated  at  73,000  8q.  m.; 

ooigunction  with  Timotheus,  Mcnestheus,  and  pop.  at  2,600,000.     A  larjre  part  of  Persian 

Chares,  the  last  named  of  whom  sought  to  shield  iCoordistan  is  included  in  tliis  province.     The 

himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  ignorance  surface  consists  chiefly  of  a  hi^h  table-land  trav- 

by  prosecuting  his  colleagues.     Ipliicrates  was  ersed  by  several  mountain  ri<l};es  and  fertile 

acauitte<l,  and  spent  his  latter  days  at  Athens.  valleys.    The  Kizil  Oozen  and  Kernh  are  the 

IPHIGENIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  principal  rivers.    The  country  is  almost  desti- 

Clytemnejjtra,  and  a  favorite  heroine  with  tlie  tute  of  trees,  and  a  considerahle  portion  of  ara- 

poets  and  tragedians  of  Greece.    Agamemnon,  ble  land  is  uncultivated,  but  there  are  excellent 

naving  once  killed  a  stag  in  tlie  grove  of  Diana,  pasture  lands.     Ispahan,  Teheran,  Hamadan, 

•ought  to  ap]>ease  the  offended  go<ldess  by  vow-  Casveen,  Senna,  Kermausliah,  and  Koom  are  the 

ing  that  whatever,  most  beautiful,  was  bom  to  principal  towns. 

him   in  that  year  should  be  sacrifloed  to  her.  IRAN.     See  Persia. 

His  daughter  Iphigenia  chanced  to  Ik)  born  witli-  IREDELI^  a  W.  co.  of  X.  C,  partly  bounded 

in  the  period  specified ;  but  tlie  king  put  ofl" from  on  the  E.  by  Catawba  river,  and  drained  by 

time  to  time  the  performance  of  his  vow  until  branches  of  the  Yadkin ;  area,  695  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

the  Grecian  armament  was  assembled  in  the  port  in  1850, 14,719,  of  whom  4,142  were  slaves.    It 
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hat  ta  uneven  Nrface  and  a  good  toiL  The 
prodnctions  in  ISfiO  were  CS,111  boshels  of 
wheat,  BM,i9l  of  Indian  com,  184,043  of  oata, 
4B,7B7  of  potatoes,  »4,87B  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
4,933  Ions  of  hay.  There  were  9  grist  milb,  7 
tanoeriee,  &3  oharoheti,  and  2,399  pupila  attend- 
ing pablio  schools.     Capital,  Stateaville. 

IREDELL,  Jameo,  an  American  jnrist  of  Irish 
anceatrr,  born  in  Lewes,  co.  of  Baasez,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  6,  17G1,  died  in  Edenton,  N.  C,  Oct. 
20,  1799.  His  father  was  a  merchant  in  Bris- 
tol, and  his  failure  there  made  it  necessarj  that 
the  son,  while  very  yonng,  should  seek  the 
means  of  an  independent  livelihood.  lie  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Port 
Roanoke,  now  Edenton,  where  be  arrived  in 
1768.  lie  retained  this  office  several  years,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  Johnston,  afterward  governor,  whose 
sister  became  his  wife.  His  first  law  license 
was  granted  by  Gov.  Tryon,  Deo.  14,  1770.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  attorney-general  bis  deji- 
ntyin  1771,  and  in  1777  was  placed  by  the  legis- 
latnre  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  then 

iost  organized  under  the  state  constitntion. 
aving  resigned  tbisofSce,  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Caswell,  in  177S,  attorney-general  of  the 
atate.  This  poet  he  resigned  in  1782.  In  1787 
he  was  dedgnated  by  the  general  aseemUy  sole 
commissioner  to  collect  and  revise  the  acts  of 
previoos  ossemhlics,  which  were  to  be  consid- 
ered in  force  in  North  Carolina.  Tbis  collection 
of  the  laws,  now  referred  to  as  "  Iredell's  Re- 
visal,"  was  pnblisbod  in  1791.  In  Feb.  1780, 
he  was  nominated  by  President  Washington  bi 
be  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  coart  of 
the  United  States,  and  held  that  office  till  hia 
death.  At  the  beginning  of  the  controversy 
whicli  resnlted  in  tbe  revolution,  Mr.  Iredell's 
youth  and  bis  service  under  the  crown  kept  him 
from  taking  a  prominent  part;  bat  at  a  some- 
what later  period  there  were  few  men  in  North 
Carolina  wno  exerted  a  stronger  influence  oa 
the  public  movements  of  that  da;.  In  theooD- 
ventian  which  met  at  Hillsborough  in  1788,  and 
which  r^ected  the  federal  constitntion,  be  was 
(perhaps  after  Gen.  Davie)  the  leading  ^irit. 
While  at  the  bar  in  North  Carolina,  ho  aided 
very  much  in  giving  tone  and  order  to  the  judi- 
cial system  of  the  stale.  "  The  celebrated  court 
law,"  so  called,  organizing  the  judiciary,  and  the 
one  which  gave  the  conrta  tbeir  equity  jurisdio- 
tioo,  are  supposed  to  he  due  to  bim.  Hisjudicial 
opinion  in  the  caseofChiaholm  n.  Georgia  con- 
tains the  germs  of  oil  the  later  doctrines  of  state 
rights.  The  "Life  and  Correspondence"  of  Judge 
Iredell  has  been  published  by  Griffith  J.  HcRee 
(3  vols,  8vo.,  New  York,  1867).^AJCKa,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Edenton,  Nov.  2, 178S, 
died  in  Raleigh  in  1863.  He  was  graduated  at 
Priuoeton  in  lS06,and  was  bred  to  tbobar.  He 
served  for  1 0  years  in  the  house  of  commons  of 
his  native  state,  and  twice  as  speaker  in  a  house 
of  which  the  majority  were  politically  opposed 
to  bim.  In  the  war  of  1812  bo  commanded  a 
oompanf  of  Tolantwrs,  nsd  was  stationed  at 


Norfolk,  Va.  In  1819  he  ooonpled,  during  one 
circuit,  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  court, 
declining  a  farther  appointment  Tnl32Thewas 
governor  of  North  Corohna,  and  from  1828  to 
1881  amemberofthe  senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  afterword  reanmed  the  practice  of  hia  pro- 
feseioa  at  Raleigh,  where  be  was  also  for  many 
years  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  en- 
preroe  court  of  North  Carolina.  He  published  IS 
volnmea  of  law  and  8  of  equity  reports.  In  IBSS 
he  waa  appointed  by  Gov.  Bwain  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  collect  and  revise  all  the  stat- 
ntes  in  force  in  North  Carolina.  The  remit 
was  the  work  known  asthe  "  Revised  Statutea." 
He  afterward  published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  litw 
of  EiecDtora  and  Administrators." 

IRELAND,  a  European  island,  forming  part  ctf 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, situated  between  laL  Sl°  26'  and  M°  81' 
N.  and  long.  6°  20'  and  10°  36'  W. ;  bounded  N., 
S.,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  £.  by  Bt. 
George's  channel,  the  Irish  sea,  and  the  North- 
em  channel,  which  separate  it  from  England  and 
Scotland.  In  shape  it  is  a  rhomboid,  the  great- 
est diagonal  of  which  is  800  m.  and  the  smallest 
310  across ;  greatest  meridioDsl  length  280  m., 
greatest  and  smallest  breadth  180  vtA  110  m. ; 
area,  39,608  sq.  m.  it  is  divided  into  4  pror- 
inoes,  Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connangfat, 
and  82  counties,  which,  with  tbeir  area,  popn- 
lation,  and  chief  towns,  are  ^ven  in  the  toOoW' 
iug  table : 
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U^bOB'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

ilaOi'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

at: 

WIckhnr '.'.'.! 
Mcnnu; 

CUT* 

Cork 

l.\^iiei'.'.'.'.. 
"npftrvy ... 

Iioixe^'.'.'.'.'. 
Londusitcny 


«,*« 

*9.0T(i 

UI.Ut 

%w. 

WKIK 

SKjII 

im 

ISMK 
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f^'.*' 

Kllkumr. 

BilT. 

ILKTbanBch. 
MulliBmr^ 
Wnttort. 
Wktlmr. 

TnlM. 

Umarick. 

Ttppeiwy. 

Wiwribrt. 

Dovoiotrkk. 


Odnr. 
|C*rriA-«i- 
1     BhauiM. 

RoicvlnDKin, 


Between  ISil  and  ie61,as  will  be  seen,  there  was 
adecrease  of  over  1,600,000,  doe  to  tbainterres- 
ing  famine  and  inermsing  emigration.    In  1S68 
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tte popotetton WIS eitinitod  110,011,108^— The  iiiiiore widely diflbiwd thai eojpper;  fliepite* 

tadntttioM  of  the  eoMt  bj  herborii  ens  of  elpal  Teiae  are  in  the  gnmltie  dMriot  of  Wk^ 

tfceeea,  and  months  of  riTet*,  are  muneroai^  and  low.    At  the  end  of  tM  18th  eentniy  gM  was 

Ifce  sea  or  means  of  naTigatkm  ean  be  leaehed  disoovered  in  the  streams  flowing  on  tlie  eOkH 

flmnshnostanyMrtoftheeoontrjwitiiina^Us-  fines  of  Wioklow  and  Weicfoid,  bat  idlattempls 

laneeofSOm.    The  total  nnmber  of  harbors  is  to  deriTO  adyantage  firam  the  dtooorerr  pivfed 

iteot  90,  vis. :  14  whieh  can  reeelTe  the  largest  nseless.    BUyer  was  also  found  in  a  bed  of  iron 

]aen-of*war,  14  large  enoiwh  for  IHgates,  aboot  oehre  in  Gronebane,  bat  the  deposit  has  been 

8T  ibr  eoasting  vessels,  and  86  for  flood  smnmor  httff  sinee  ezhansted.    Other  mtno^s  of  lrs» 

yeadsteadfl,  beside  manj  inlets  whieh  admit  fbh-  land  are  manganesct  antimony,  sine,  nickel,  iron 

ingoraft.    The  principal  harbors  are  Ooric,  Wa»  pyrites,  alom,  clay,  imildhig  stone.  marUe,  ft^ii 

tenbrd,  Toag^al  and  Kinssle,  Bantoy  bay,  and  and  roofing  dates.    There  sre  mmeral  q[irinfla, 

Tatontla  harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  mostly  ehslybeate,  in-  different  parts  of  die 

Galway  bay,  Donegal  bay,  and  the  beantifiil  bay  eonntry.     The  c^itral  part  of  Ireland  eon- 

of  Dablin,  with  Kingston  harbor.    The  nombor  tains  over  1,500.000  acres  of  flat  bog,  the  greater 

of  liffhthoases  is  9%  and  of  floating  li^ts  8.  portion  of  which  lies  W.  of  the  Shannon  in  Hie 

ITetfTjr  800  islands  are  scattered  chie^y  along  coonties  of  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Mayo; 

the  w.  coast    Few  cooniarles  are  so  well  sop-  the  rest  extends  in  varioos  tracts  throuriiKiBg^ 

pBed  with  rivers  and  lakes.    The  Shannon  is  eovmty,  Lonflford,  Westmeath,  and  Kildare,  and 

thelamstriverintheUnitedKingdom.  Among  is  collectively  called  the  bog  of  AUen.    TIm 

tike  other  rivers  are  the  Bandon,  Lee,  Rack-  total  area  of  torf  bog,  finom  which  the  Mtf 

water,  Soir.  Barrow,  ISaney,  Bann,  Foyle.  the  supply  of  foel  is  obtained,  comprises  neatly 

Boyne,  celebrated  by  its  historical  assoqatlona,  8,000,000  acres.— The  climate  of  Ireland  is  Amt' 

the  lifl^,  and  many  others.    Among  the  lakes,  aeterised  by  mildness  and  homidlty.    The  ver- 

Loo^  ifeagfa  is  the  largest  of  the  United  King-  dare  of  the  pastures  is  pecolisrlv  rich,  and  the 

dom,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Enrope.    The  soU  is  remarkable  for  its  fortuity  and  uypro* 

other  considerable  lakes  are  Loi^  Erne,  Lovgh  priatenees  for  almost  all  Idnds  of  agriealtiiral 

Oorrib,  Longh  If  ads,  and  Loo^  I^^-     ^be  nses.    The  arable  sarftce  is  covered  with  deep 

Islter,  an  enkiflement  of  the  coarse  of  the  Shan-  friable  loam  of  great  richness,  and  the  soib 

BOO.  most  not  be  coi^anded  with  a  small  lake  consist  of  vegetable  monld^  of  decompooed 

of  tne  same  name  in  the  8.  iHTDonegal,  known  by  tnqp,  and  of  mdcareoas  matters  derived  from 

its  islet  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  an  ancient  and  the    generally   prevaUing    limestones.      Tlie 

popular  resort  as  a  place  of  penance  for  Roman  eount^  is  very  deficient  in  wood,  slthoqgh  it  is 

Cwholio  pilflrims.    Many  or  tlie  smaller  lakes  said  to  have  been  formerly  covered  with  for- 

are  renowned  for  their  be&atifol  and  picturesque  ests.    The  timber  found  in  the  bogs  conrists  of 

soenery,  especially  the  \akea  of  Killamey  in  Eer-  oak,  fir,  yew,  holly,  and  birch.    The  progress 

fj.    The  oountry  is  interspersed  with  low  hiUs,  of  sgricultural  improvement,  and  the  timber 

forming  toward  the  sea  mountain  rangCHS  con-  act,  which  secures  to  the  tenant  at  the  expirm- 

slsting  chiefly  of  the  primitive  rocks,  While  the  tion  of  his  lease  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  trees 

oentnu  plain  consists  of  calcareous  strata.    The  he  has  planted,  promises  a  large  supply  of  wood 

carboniferous  limestone  prevails  most  exten-  in  future.    Ireland  produces  all  sorts  of  grain, 

sively.    Next  to  it  the  principal  rocks  are  gran-  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp.    It  is  rich  in  cattle, 

ite,  quartz,  mica  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  clay  horses,  especially  hunters,  and  sheep  (with  less 

slate,  and  yellow  sandstone.    Many  varieties  of  wool  than  the  English).    There  are  many  rab- 

nnstmtified  igneous  rocks  are  found.  Trap  rocks  bits,  but  little  game  excepting  deer,  of  which 

abound  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  particu-  there  were  17,176  in  1851.    Fish  abound,  es- 

larly  in  Antrim,  where  they  often  rest  on  in-  pedally  the  salmon,  pike,  eel,  and  trout    Tlie 

danted  chalk.    The  principal  development  of  sun  fish  frequents  the  western  coast,  which  is 

quartz  is  in  Mayo  ana  Donegal.    The  only  in-  occasionally  visited  also  by  whales.    Seak  are 

stances  of  tertiary  formation  hitherto  discovered  met  with  i^ut  the  exposed  headlands.    There 

are  the  clays  which  contain  lignite  on  the  6.  are  also  oysters  and  fhxgs,  but  no  toada  or 

shore  of  Lough  Neagli.  Several  coal  fields  exist,  serpents,    ^nes  of  the  elk  or  moose  deer  have 

resting  on  a  limestone  basis,  the  principal  dis-  been  found  in  several  places  in  Ireland.  Wolvea 

trict  being  that  of  Leinster.    The  coal  of  this  were  once  numerous,  and  the  Irish  wolf  dog  was 

and  of  the  Mnnster  district  is  anthracite,  and  kept  for  hunting  them.    Of  poultry  the  prodnd 

that  of  Connaught  bituminous.     One  of  the  is  extensive.  The  fioraoflreland  includes  the  «f^ 

best  kinds  of  coals  is  found  in  the  district  of  hutui  unedc  along  the  lakes  of  Killamey ;  new 

Goal  Island,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ulster.     TIjc  species  of  saxifrage  and  ferns  have  been  discover- 

quantities  produced,  however,  are  comparative-  ed  on  the  Kerry  mountains ;  rare  alpine  planta 

ly  insignificant,  and  the  consumers  depend  on  are  met  with  in  Connemara,  Benbulben  naonn* 

uie  importation  of  English  coal.  The  country  is  tain  (Sliffo),  and  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 

supposed  to  contain  much  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  peculiar  kinds  of  algSB  on  various  parts  of  the 

but  M  yet  few  mines  have  been  found  very  pro-  coast. — ^The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  haveastrong- 

ductive.    The  more  considerable  copper  mines  er  resemblance  to  the  races  of  southern  than 

•re  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  the  waterford  of  northern  Europe.    This  is  most  apparent  in 

district,  and  in  the  8.  W.  and  W.  district  Leed  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  English  and  Beoleli 
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settlers  do  not  preponderate.  They  are  more  persons.  One  of  the  chief  seats  of  this  mana- 
impulsive  and  warm-hearted  and  less  controlled  factnre  is  Belfast.  The  export  of  linen  to  Great 
hy  calculation  than  the  people  of  England  and  Britain  and  foreign  countries  is  valued  at  about 
Scotland.  As  settlers  in  other  parts  of  the  £4,500,000.  Of  cotton  £Eu;tories  there  were  IS 
world,  especially  in  the  United  States,  the  Irish  in  1856,  woollen  &ctories  27,  and  worsted  fao- 
have  proved  very  useful  and  industrious  in  va-  tories  6.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  was  in- 
rious  Kinds  of  manual  occupation,  but  at  home  troduced  into  Dublin  by  French  emigrants  at 
they  are  principally  devoted  to  the  tillage  of  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  proved  unprofit- 
the  soil.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  con-  able ;  almost  the  only  branch  now  flourishing 
dition  of  the  country  has  taken  place  within  is  a  fabric  of  mixed  worsted  and  silk,  known 
the  last  20  years.  The  work  of  bringing  w&ste  as  Irish  poplin  or  tabbinet  Lace  is  manufao- 
lands  into  cultivation  reduced  the  uncultivat-  tured  to  some  extent  in  Limerick.  A  great 
ed  land  from  6,295,785  acres  in  1841  to  5,028,-  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
984  in  1851.  The  improved  condition  is  best  years  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidered  mus- 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  class  of  dwell-  lin.  The  chief  seat  of  this  industry  is  in  Glas- 
ings  occupied  in  the  respective  periods.  These  gow ;  but  while  the  initiatory  and  concluding 
are  divided  into  4  classes.  The  4th  or  lowest  manipulations  connected  with  it  are  almost 
class  comprises  mud  cabins  of  one  room ;  the  wholly  performed  in  that  city  and  its  neighbor- 
8d,  mud  cottages  of  more  than  one  room ;  the  hood,  the  needlework,  although  partly  wrought 
2d,  farm  houses,  or  in  towns  those  having  from  in  Scotland,  is  chiefly  executed  by  the  peasantry 
5  to  9  rooms  and  windows;  and  the  1st  or  of  Ireland.  A  large  number  of  females  are 
highest  class  are  houses  of  a  superior  description,  employed  in  this  work,  and  the  amount  of 
The  houses  of  the  1st  class  had  increased  from  wages  paid  for  it  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
40,080  in  1841  to  50,164  in  1851 ;  of  the  2d,  about  £400,000  annually.  Spirit  distilleries 
from  264,184  to  818,758 ;  of  the  8d,  from  538,297  were  established  in  Ireland  at  an  early  period, 
to  541,712;  and  those  of  the  4th  class  had  de-  The  amount  of  spirits  distilled  in  1857  was 
creased  from  491,278  to  185,589,  showing  that  10,078,860  galls.,  and  in  1858,  8,8^5,867  gaUs. 
between  1841  and  1851  over  850,000  of  these  The  duty,  which  was  formerly  6«.  2d.y  has  since 
wretched  mud  cabins  had  disappeared  from  Ire-  been  equalized  at  S$,  per  gallon.  The  local  con- 
land.  Emigration,  which  had  been  powerfully  sumption  in  1857  was  6,920,046,  and  in  1858, 
stimulated  by  the  potato  disease  of  1846-'7,  6,402,142  gallons.  In  1857  there  were  105 
shows  a  steady  decrease  since  1852,  as  follows:  breweries  in  Ireland,  using  2,088,984  bushels 
1852,  190,822  ;  1858,  178,148 ;  1854,  140,555;  of  malt.  The  number  of  licensed  victuallers 
1855,  91.914;  1856,71,724;  1858,64,887.  Pan-  was  16,827.— Among  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
perism  snows  also  a  steady  decline.  The  total  those  of  salmon  and  herring  are  flourishing, 
number  of  paupers  relieved  was,  in  1848,  2,-  The  whole  number  of  vesseU  and  boats  em- 
048,505;  1849,  2,142,766;  1860,  1,174,267;  ployed  in  fisheries  is  about  18,000,  and  the  num- 
1851,  755,847;  1852,  619,775;  1858,  409,668;  Der  of  persons  60,000.  In  the  coasting  trade 
1854,  819,616;  1855,  805,226;  1857,  190,851 ;  of  Ireland,  the  entrances  in  1858  were  17,024 
1858,  188,056.  The  following  statement  shows  sailing  vessels,  all  British  but  5,  tonnage  1,266,- 
the  progress  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  466,  and  6,564  steam  vessels,  tonnage  1^81,970 ; 
country:  land  under  cultivation  in  1854, 5,570,-  the  clearances  were,  6,615  steam  vessels,  ton- 
610  acres;  1855,  6,682,992;  1856,  5,758,681;  nage  1,826,987,  7,458  British  sailing  vessels, 
1857,  5,559,646 ;  1858,  6,882,052.  Of  the  last  tonnage  489,599,  and  74  foreign  sailing  vessels, 
number,  2,748,880  were  under  cereal  crops,  1,-  tonnage  12,261.  The  registered  shipping  in 
159,707  under  potatoes,  and  1,978,965  under  1858  numbered  1,005  vessels  under  50  tons,  ton- 
other  crops,  including  meadow  and  clover.  The  nage  29,287 ;  1,087  over  50  tons,  tonnage  197,- 
produce  in  1858  was:  wheat,  1,746,464  quar-  124;  80  steam  vessels  under  50  tons,  tonnage 
ters;  oats,  8,958,541;  barley,  802,028;  here,  869,  and  125  above  50  tons,  tonnase  84,757. 
24,866;  rye,  88,858;  beans,  44,852;  peas,  4,877;  The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  pro- 
potatoes,  4,892,225  tons ;  turnips,  4,864,788 ;  vision  trade  and  of  the  trade  in  the  produce 
mangel-wurzel,  404,428;  carrots,  881,484;  hay,  of  the  country  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
2,701,006 ;  flax,  2,818,288  stones.  The  stodk  with  foreign  nations.  The  exports  are  mainly 
in  the  same  year  consisted  of  610,717  horses,  sent  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow^,  from 
640,201  cattle,  8,487,785  sheep,  and  1,402,812  Belfast,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Newry,  Water- 
pigs,  showing  an  increase  in  value  over  1856  ford,  and  Limerick,  and  particularly  from  Cork 
estimated  at  about  £100,000. — ^In  manufactures  and  Dublin.  The  entrances  of  vessels  engaged 
there  is  also  greater  activity.  The  linen  manu-  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1856  comprised  1,040 
fttcture  is  the  most  important  branch  of  Irish  British,  tonnage  246,679,  and  587  foreign,  ton- 
industry.  .  The  spinning  wheel  of  the  Ulster  nage  128,259 ;  total,  1,577  vessels,  tonnage 
cottier  gave  place  to  the  spindle  in  the  early  869,988.  Of  these,  407  were  from  British  colo- 
part  of  this  century,  when  the  first  flax-spin-  nies.  The  principal  ports  of  entry  were  Cork, 
ning  machinery  was  erected.  The  number  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Waterford,  Limerick,  London- 
flax  factories  has  increased  from  about  70  in  derry,  and  Newry.  The  importation  of  grain 
1849  to  110  in  1856,  with  567,980  spindles  into  Ireland  in  1857  comprised  492,428  quarters 
and  1,691  power  looms,  and  employing  28,758  of  wheat,  104^682  <^  barley,  8,688  of  oats,  9,802 
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of  rye,  672,893  of  Indian  corn,  61,74T  cwl.  of  in  185T  was  nearly  £700,000.  Tlie  meaiw  of 
wheat  med,  and  4,266  of  rye  meal.  The  ex-  oommmiication  in  Ireland  has  been  ftirther  atim- 
portB  of  grain  in  1855  were  1,980,897  quarters  nlated  by  a  system  of  conreyanoe  oi^ginixad 
of  oats  and  oatmcid,  and  170,000  of  wheat,  al-  by  Mr.  Bianconi. — ^Vast  amounts  have  been 
most  all  to  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  ani-  advanced  by  the  government  (aooordiiig  to 
mals  to  Great  Britain  were  214,636  oxen  and  statistics  of  1857,  nearly  £10,000,000)  for  the 
bolls,  8,162  calves,  489,494  sheep,  and  254,054  improvement  of  land  by  means  of  arterial  and 
■wine.  The  exports  to  foreign  countries  con-  thorough  drainage,  post  roads,  farm  buildingsi, 
sistedof  14  horses,  292  cwt.  of  bacon  and  ham,  &c.  The  sums  granted  by  government  for  pm>- 
7,943  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  17,476  cwt.  of  lie  buildings  in  Ireland  was  £77,557  in  1867, 
bntter,  66,058  yards  of  linen  manufactures,  and  and  £60,651  in  1858.  The  encumbered  estates 
860,780  yards  of  cotton  manufactures.  The  court,  established  in  1849,  has  brought  into 
extensive  commercifd  intercourse  between  Ire-  market  smaller  holdings  and  estates  overbar- 
land  and  the  United  States  has  since  1858  de-  dened  by  debt,  and  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
rived  an  additional  importance  from  the  steam-  advantage  to  the  prosperity  of  the  connt^.  Tlie 
ship  communication  between  Galway  and  New  total  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  prop- 
York.  Marble,  porter,  ale,  whiskey,  and  manu-  erty  under  control  of  the  court  from  1849  to 
lectured  goods  from  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Man-  1858,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  landed  estates 
Chester  have  already  been  shipped  by  the  steam-  court,  was  £22,000,000,  of  which  £8,000,000 
ers;  and  tobacco,  wheat,  and  com  are  received  was  invested  by  English  and  Scotch  pDrcba- 
in  return  from  New  York.  Among  the  foreign  sers.  The  number  of  estates  sold  was  2,880, 
vessels  touching  at  Cork,  mostly  for  orders,  divided  into  more  than  11,000  lots,  and  8,236 
there  were  114  under  the  American  flag  from  conveyances  have  been  executed  by  the  com- 
Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1858,  with  cargoes  valued  at  missioners.  The  total  number  of  letters  deliv- 
$12,000,000.  The  total  number  of  American  ered  in  Ireland  in  1858  was  44,000,000,  giving 
and  foreign  vessels  which  cleared  from  the  an  average  of  7  letters  for  each  person;  tlie 
United  States  for  Ireland  during  the  year  end-  average  in  England  having  been  22,  and  In 
ins  June  80, 1858,  was  83,  tonnage  37,028.  The  Scotland  16.  The  number  of  money  orders  is- 
Tuue  of  American  products  and  manufactures  sued  through  the  post  offioe  in  1858  was  abont 
exported  in  the  same  year  was  nearly  $1 ,500,000,  600,000,  to  t he  anioun t  of  nearly  £900,000.  In 
and  of  foreign  goods  about  $300,000. — The  England  5,700,000  orders  were  issued  to  the 
following  railways  were  open  in  Ireland  in  the  amount  of  about  £11,000,000,  and  in  Scotland 
early  part  of  1860:  Bogenalstown  and  Wex-  600,000,  representing  a  value  of  £1,000,000. 
ford;  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Coleraine,  and  The  nutubcr  of  secular  and  religious  journals 
Portrush  junction;  Belfast  and  Ballymena;  and  magazines  published  in  Ireland  is  about 
Belfast  and  County  Down;  Cork  and  Bandon ;  150.  Savings  banks  were  introduced  in  1810; 
Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage ;  Dublin  and  Bel-  in  1845  the  amount  deposited  reached  nearly 
fost  junction;  Dublin  and  Drogheda ;  Dublin  £8,000,000,  but  owing  to  the  famine  they  fell 
and  Kingston;  Dublin  and  Wicklow ;  Dundolk  below  £1,500,000  in  1849;  a  gradnd  increase 
and  Enniskillen ;  great  southern  and  western ;  has  since  taken  place,  bringing  the  deposits  up 
Limerick  and  Castle  Connell ;  Londonderry  and  again  to  about  £2,000,000.  Of  loan  societies 
Coleraine;  Ix)ndonderry  and  Enniskillen ;  mid-  there  were  111  in  1857,  which  advanced  204,- 
land  great  western ;  Newry  and  Annagh ;  New-  394  loans,  the  amount  circulated  during  the 
ry,  Warrenpoint,  and  Rostrevor ;  Portadown,  year  being  over  £yO0,0OO.  The  bank  note  cir- 
Dungannon,  and  Omagh  junction ;  Ulster;  Wa-  culation  in  Ireland  in  1858  and  1859  was  be- 
terford and  Kilkenny ;  Wuterford and  Limerick;  tween  £6,000,000  and  £7,000,000.  There  are 
Waterfonl  and  Tramorc.  The  amount  author-  10  banks  in  Ireland,  all  issuing  their  own  notes 
ixed  to  be  raise<l  on  them  is  £21,793,024,  and  excepting  the  Hibernian  joint  stock  company  and 
the  capital  actually  raise<l  up  to  Jan.  1,  1859,  the  royal  bank  of  Dublin.  The  most  important 
was  £17,161,451.  The  number  of  miles  open  is  is  the  bank  of  Ireland,  which  acts  as  banker  to 
1,188,  and  of  passengers  carried  al)out  10,000,-  the  government,  and  which  is  bound  to  moke 
000  annually.  The  total  receipts  are  estimated  weekly  returns  similar  to  tliose  of  the  bank  of 
at£l,300,o6o,  of  which  £400,000  is  for  freight  England.  It  has  23  branches;  its  capital  is 
and  the  rest  for  passengers.  The  extent  of  the  £3,000,000,  its  reserve  fund  about  £1,000,000, 
various  lines  of  inland  navigation  is  as  follows:  and  at  the  end  of  1857  it  circulated  notes  to  the 
Grand  canal  with  its  branches,  164  m.;  royal  amount  of  about  £3,000,000.  The  next  most 
canal  with  its  branches,  09;  lower  Shannon  important  establishment  is  the  provincial  bank 
navigation,  44;  Limerick  navigation,  river  and  of  Ireland,  with  a  capital  of  £!2,000,000  and 
canal,  15  ;  middle  Shannon  navigation,  39 ;  up-  38  branches. — The  public  institutions  in  Ireland 
per  Shannon  navigaticm,  59;  I..agan  navigation,  for  religious,  benevolent,  and  e<lucational  pur- 
river  and  canal,  28i ;  Newry  navigation,  do.,  iK>ses  are  numerous.  The  established  church 
16} ;  Tyrone  navigation,  do.,  llj ;  lower  Boyne  of  Ireland  is  the  Episcopal  or  Anglican,  divided 
navigation,  do.,  19;  Slaney  navigation,  do.,  16;  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces.  The  arch- 
Barrow  navigatifm,  do.,  78;  Ulster  canal,  24;  bishop  of  Armagh  and  Clogher  presides  over 
total,  6131  m.  The  total  amount  of  the  share  the  N.  province,  and  is  the  primate  and  metro- 
Coital  of  all  the  canal  companies  in  Ireland  politan  of  all  Ireland.    At  the  head  of  the  other 
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proTinoe  is  the  arehbiahop  of  Dnblin  and  Eil-  girls,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being  rather 
dare,  primate  of  Ireland.  They  are  assisted  by  10  larger,  i  Roman  Catholics  and  the  rest  Protest- 
bishops.    The  bishop  of  Meath  takes  precedence  ants.    In  1841  there  were  only  61  ont  of  every 
of  all  the  oUier  bishops.     The  representative  1,000  children  attending  school ;  in  1851,  76  in 
prelates  for  1860  are  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  every  1,000 ;  and  the  proportion  has  since  been 
and  the  bishops  of  Gashel,  Derry,  and  Limerick,  steadily  increa»ng.    The  total  number  of  teaoh- 
The  nnmber  of  clergy  b  about  2,000.  The  nam-  era  is  about  9,000  (including  over  500  females), 
her  of  bishoprics  was  formerly  much  larger,  at  an  annual  expense  of  £150,000.  The  national 
The  revenues  of  the  suppressed  sees,  together  schools  include  20  devoted  to  agriculture.    Be- 
with  those  of  suspendied  dignities  and  benefioea,  side  these,  and  beside  the  famous  Albert  model 
are  vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  be  agricultural  school  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin, 
applied  by  them  to  the  erection  and  repair  in  1857  there  were  18  model  agricultural  schools 
of  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  purposes,  under  local  management,  50  ordinary,  and  70 
The  total  receipts  of  the  commisdoners  for  workhouse  agricultural  schools.    The  value  of 
the  year  ending  Aug.  1, 1857,  were  about  £140,-  stock,  crops,  implements,  and  buildings  in  the 
000.     The  revenues  of   the  church  amount  model  schools  alone  in  1857  was  over  £80,000. 
to  about  £600,000,  derived  principaUy  from  Thetotalnumberof  pupils  in  all  the  agricultural 
tithe  commutations,  glebe  lands,  &c,  including  schools  is  over  5,000.    The  principal  establish- 
the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  archbishops  and  ments  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
bishops,   which   amount   to   nearly  £70,000.  and  art  are  situated  in  Dublin,  but  literary  and 
The  oignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  mechanics'  societies  are  scattered  all  over  the 
are  the  4  archbishons  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  country.    The  great  industrial  exhibition  of 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  24  bishops.    The  num-  1858,  caUed  into  existence  by  the  exertions  of 
ber  of  priests  is  upward  of  2,000,  nominated  William  Dargan,  produced  increased  interest  in 
by  the  bishops,  and  supported  altogether  by  institutions  calculated  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
voluntary    contributions.      Of   Presbyterian,  of  usefcQ  sciences  among  the  people.    The  foun- 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Independent  dation  for  a  national  gsJlery  of  art  was  l^d  in 
churches  and  ministers  there  are  upward  of  Dublin  in  1859,  and  the  museum  of  Irish  indus- 
800.    The  nuijority  of  the  population,  however,  try,  with  a  school  of  science  applied  to  mining 
are  Roman  Catholic,  and  hardly  \  are  mefnbers  and  arts,  established  within  the  last  few  years, 
of  the  established  church  and  of  other  Protest-  is  attended  by  over  6,000  students  and  visitea 
ant  denominations.    Of  Jews  there  are  but  few  annually  by  80,000  persons.    Medicine,  the  va- 
in Ireland. — ^The  chief  educational  institution  rious  branches  of  natural  history,  archfeology, 
is  the  university  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with  and  other  departments  of  science  as  well  as 
an  average  attendance  of  nearly  2,000  students,  of  the  fine  arts,  are  represented  by  numeroos 
Among  the  other  principal  seats  of  learning  are  societies  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other  towns, 
the  queen's  colleges  of  Belfast  (219  students  in  — Charitable   institutions  abound  in  Ireland. 
1858-'9),  Cork  (114  students),  and  Galway  (113  Infirmaries  for  counties  and  cities  supported  by 
students),  established  by  acts  passed  in  1845  and  assessment  and  governed  by  corporations  afTora 
1850.    The  amount  of  grants  to  the  university  annual  relief  to  about  60,000  sufferers.    Public 
and  the  3  colleges  in  the  year  ending  March  11,  hospitals  for  counties,  districts,  and  poor  law 
1859,  was  £26,980.    Maynooth  college  is  the  unions  are  distributed  over  the  country,  beside 
chief  institution  for  the  education  of  Rioman  Ca-  various  private  establishments.    According  to 
tholics  for  the  priesthood;  the  number  of  stu-  the  census  taken  March  W,  1851,  there  were 
dents  varies  from 400  to  500.  The  establishment  104,495,  or  ^^  of  the  peculation,  sick  or  infirm, 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  university  was  agr^^  upon  Of  these  5,180  were  deaf  and  dumb,  7,687  blind, 
by  a  synodical  meeting  in  1854.    Ijnere  are  7  4,875  lame  and  decrepit,  and  5,046  lunatic.  There 
royal  endowed  school^  and  7  endowed  by  pri-  are  houses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  163  uniooa 
vate  means.    The  church  education  society  has  of  Ireland.    The  poor  law  system  is  conducted 
nearly  2,000  schools  with  about  100,000  pupils,  i  with  a  view  of  assisting  those  who  cannot  sop- 
of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics  and  the  rest  Prot-  port  themselves  by  thoir  personal  labor,  but  at 
estants,  chiefly  of  the  established  church.    The  the  same  time  of  discountenancing  in  able-bodied 
grants  of  public  money  for  the  education  of  the  persons  all  dependence  on  eleerooqmary  relief, 
poor,  which  amounted  to  £250,000  in  1859,  have  The  poor  rate  is  levied  under  the  assessment  of 
been  placed  since  1837  under  the  superinten-  poundage  rate  on  the  net  annual  value  of  t»- 
dence  of  commissioners,  who  were  incorporated  rious  kinds  of  ratable  property.    In  1857-'B  the 
in  1845  under  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  valuation  of  the  asseraalMe  property  was  £18,- 
national  education  in  Ireland.    In  1859  there  000,000,  and  the  average  poundage  ML,  the 
were  5,335  schools  in  operation,  including  8,683  lowest  amount  being  5^,  the  highest  la.  7d, 
Roman  Catholic,  597  of  the  established  church.  The  total  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of 
688  Presbyterian,  and  26  of  other  Protestant  the  indigent  in  that  year  was  £457,367,  chiefly 
denominations.   Half  the  Protestant  schools  are  for  in  maintenance— out-door  relief^  which  was 
under  clerical  and  half  under  lay  management,  afforded  so  extensively  during  and  for  some 
Those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  all  under  time  after  the  famine,  having  since  been  very 
clerical  control,  except  898,  which  are  lay.  The  littie  required.    Ont  of  183,066  persona  assisted 
scliook  are  attended  by  over  500,000  boys  and  daring  the  year,  only  6,851  reoeiTed  out-door 
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lieC.    Over  4,000  orplian  girls  from  the  work-  500  T&cancies  in  the  force.    Tlio  total  ezpenM 

houses  were  sent  to  Anstraliafrom  1848  to  1851,  of  the  consUholarjr  was  £d53«256,  and  that  of 

the  government  granting  a  free  passage ;  and  the  the  Dnhlin  police  (inclndlng  the  expense  of  7% 

number  of  emigrants  sent  oat  or  assisted  by  stipendiary  magistrates),  which  numbers  nearly 

boards  of  guardians  in  1853  amounted  to  3,825.  1,100  men,  £75,000.    The  revenue  polioei,  or- 

ocmsisting  of  2,218  females,  1,115  children,  and  ganized  for  the  suppression  of  illicit  dislilla- 

the  rest  males.    The  number  of  offenders  tried  tion,  oomprises  about  1,200  officers  and  men. 

at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  has  materially  de-  The  Irish  militia  is  composed  of  12  regimenta 

creased  since  1849;  the  number  convicted  in  of  artillery  and  85  of  infantry,  numbering  when 

that  vear  having  been  21,202  Cmcluding  10,649  embodied  81,000  men. — Ireland  is  represented 

females),  and  in  1854  only  7,051  (3,851  females),  in  the  British  parliament  by  4  spiritual .  peen 

In  1846,  23,282  persons  were  committed  for  in  rotation,  28  temporal  peers  elected  for  life^ 

drunkenness ;  in  1854, 12,215 ;  and  in  1857,  only  and  105  commoners.   Of  the  latter,  64  represent 

9j557,  the  exertions  of  Father  Mathew  having  the  counties,  2  the  university,  12  the  cities  and 

given  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  temper-  towns  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford, 

anoe.    The  total  number  of  persons  committed  Belfast,  and  Galway,  and  27  the  boroughs.    In 

or  held  to  bcdl  in  1857  was  7,210  (including  the  counties  there  are  now  (according  to  a  gen- 

1,752  females),  of  whom  3,285  were  acquitted,  era!  estimate  in  round  numbers)  one  elector  for 

Of  the   convictions,  1,036"  were  for  offences  each  37  persons  and  one  member  for  each  86,> 

against    the   person,  1,955    a^inst    property  000 ;  and  in  the  towns,  one  elector  for  each  2B 

S  1,641  without  and  the  rest  with  violence),  57  persons  and  one  member  for  each  9,000  of  the 

or  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  population.    The  net  produce  of  the  revenue  in 

and  the  rest  for  miscellaneous  offences.    Only  8  Ireland  in  1857  was :  from  customs,  £2,098,853 ; 

were  sentenced  to  death,  and  none  were  ex-  the  excise,  £2,934,000 ;  property  and  income 

eouted;  40  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  tax,  £1,076,996;  stamps,  £453,223;  sundries^ 

896  to  penal  servitude,  2,674  to  imprisonment,  £333,275 ;  total,  £G,80o,847.    The  expenditure 

and  the  rest   whipped,  fined,  discharged  on  was  £7,852,693,  but  this  amount  includes  only 

sureties,  or  pardoned.    There  are  held  in  Ireland  the  payments  made  from  the  Irish  exchequer, 

nearly  600  petty  session  courts.  The  number  of  while  another  amount  of  expenditure  on  ac- 

county  prisons  is  34  (27  with  treadmills),  of  city  count*of  Ireland  is  included  in  the  budget  of  the 

or  town  prisons  10,  and  of  bridewells  114.    A  United  Kingdom.    The  Irish  permanent  debt 

law  for  the  promotion  and  regulation  of  reform-  (forming  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 

atory  schools  for  Juvenile  offenders  was  passed  Kingdom),  on  March  31,  1857,  was  £43,692,- 

in  1858.    The  decrease  of  crime,  drunkenness,  145 ;  the  terminable  debt,  £587,200  ;  and  the 

and  pauperism  in  Ireland  is  among  the  most  total  amount  of  interest  payable,  £1,526,793. 

cheering  evidences  of  the  increased  prosperity  — The   antiquities  of  Ireland  are  of  various 

of  the  country. — The  government  is  adminis-  kinds :  cromlechs,  cairns  (either  8iin[>Io  mounds 

tered  by  a  viceroy  or  lord  lieutenant  (in  1860,  or  to  mark  burial  i)laces),  pillar  stonc-s  barrow:*, 

the  earl  of  Carlisle)}  who  is  assisted  by  a  privy  duns  or  defences  of  stone,  lis  or  fortifications 

council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  chief  of  earth,  ruths  or  villages,  ancient  stone-roofed 

secretary  for  Ireland,  a  cabinet  minister  (in  buildings,  roun'd  towers  (of  which  there  are  118, 

18C0,  the  Kt.  Hon.  E.  Cardwell).     In  the  ab-  in  height  from  35  to  120  feet,  with  an  internal 

sence  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  he  is  replaced  by  diameter  of  10  to  10  feet),  eccles>itu«ticul  archi- 

lords  justices,  usually  the  primate  or  archbishop  tecturo  of  all  ages,  with  a  vast  nunjber  of  cas- 

of  Dublin,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  com-  ties  and  fortalices.     Ancient  wea)K>ns  of  bronze 

mander  of  the  forces.    Each  county  is  in  charge  and  ornaments  of  gold  are  fre(iuently  found  in 

of  a  lieutenant,  generally  a  peer  of  the  realm,  turning  up  the  soil,  the  jewelry  especiolly  t^how- 

assisted  by  deputy  lieutenants  and  magistrates  ing  a  high  degree  of  artistic  skill  in  the  [>04>ple  by 

who  officiate  gratuitously,  and  one  or  more  whom  they  were  made.     The  charactiristics  of 

resident  paid  magistrates,  all  appointed  by  the  the  mediieviU  architecture  of  Ireland  have  been 

crown  during  pleasure.     The  cities  ond  towns  more  fully  disclosed  by  the  recent  laln^rs  of  Dr. 

and  the  boroughs  are  governed  by  local  niagis-  Pctrio  and  by  the  sch(M)l  which  he  has  founded, 

trates.    Justice  is  administered  by  the  lord  chan-  The  round  or  oval  structures  of  rough  st^mo 

oellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  4  judges  in  each  of  and    earth,   i)Opularly  called   beehive  houses^ 

the  courts  of  the  queen's  bench,  common  pleas,  which  are  still  found  in  great  nuinl>ers  on  the 

and  exchetiucr,  an  a:>sistant  barrister  for  each  islands  off  the  coast  of  Cninioniani,  county  of 

county,  a  bankrupt  court  with  two  jud;;es,  and  Galway,  are  probably  of  the  0th  or  7th  century, 

the  judges  of  the  prerogative  court  and  of  the  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  theso  ^t^ucture^ 

admiralty.     Assizes  for  criminal  and  civil  pleas  is  on  the  groat  isle  of  Arran.     Sevend  ancient 

are  held  by  two  of  the  judges  in  each  county  in  orat(»ries  built  of  uncemented  stones,  admiruMy 

spring  and  summer  of  every  year.  The  execution  fitted  to  each  other,  and  their  side  walls,  anil 

of  the  laws  is  intrusted  to  the  constabulary  in  to  some  extent  also  tlic  end  w  iiils,  converging 

the  counties  and  the  [)olice  in  Dublin.    The  total  from  the  base  to  the  summit  in  curved  limr*,  ex- 

of  the  constabulary  amounte<l,  Jan.  1,  1S59,  to  i»t  in  the  barony  of  Corkaguiny,  county  Kerry, 

12,003  men  with  840  horses,  and  a  reserve  of  and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Smerwick 

181  men ;  but  there  were  at  that  time  about  harbor.    The  meet  beautifully  constructed  and 
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best  preserved  of  these  ancient  relics  is  the  ora-  of  each  one  of  his  25  sons.  Crimthan,  a  sub- 
tory  of  Oallerns.  One  of  the  most  noted  bnild>  sequent  king,  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
ings  of  the  so  called  Cyclopean  masonry  is  the  Pictish  chicltain,  and  joined  the  Picts  in  their 
diM>el  or  house  known  as  St.  Kevin^s  kitchen,  forays  against  the  Romans.  Tacitus  mentions 
probably  from  the  resemblance  of  the  round  that,  about  this  time,  an  Irish  prince  who  had 
tower  on  the  "W.  gable  to  a  kitchen  chimney,  been  exiled  from  his  country  solicited  Agrioola 
A  building  perfectly  unique  in  Ireland  is  Cor-  to  invade  Ireland,  assuring  him  that  a  single  1»- 
mack's  chapel,  on  the  rock  of  Cashel,  construct-  gion  would  be  sufficient  to  conquer  it;  but  there 
ed  in  the  12th  century,  covered  with  ornaments  is  no  trace  or  record  of  Roman  occupation.  Of 
of  the  richest  Norman  character,  of  thej>eriod  Crimthan*s  successors  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
and  probably  the  work  of  Norman  or  English  Feredach,  snmamed  the  Just ;  Tuathal,  who 
masons  and  sculptors.  The  church  or  chapel  of  erected  temples  for  the  sacred  fire  of  the  druids; 
St.  Doulongh^s,  near  Dublin,  dating  from  the  Conn  Keadcahagh,  or  Conn  of  the  hundred  bat- 
14th  century,  presents  a  singular  combination  ties^  who  was  forced  to  give  up  half  tiie  king- 
of  church,  house,  and  castle  all  in  one,  and  all  dom  to  Mogha  Nuod,  king  of  Mnnster,  their 
comprised  in  the  space  of  40  feet  long  by  16  respective  shares  being  partitioned  by  a  wall 
wide.  Many  parts  of  Ireland  abound  with  ruins,  and  ditch  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  the  country 
especially  of  old  manor  houses,  built  in  the  form  north  being  Leagh  Cuin,  or  Conn's  share,  and 
of  towers  for  defence,  and  hence  called  castles,  or  south  Leagh  Mogha,  or  Mogha's  share — names 
the  Irish  towers.  They  are  of  all  periods  from  yet  remembered.  In  the  reign  of  Conn's  grandr 
the  12th  to  the  16th  century.  Beside  these  son,  Cormac,  flourished  the  military  brother- 
there  are  numerous  real  fortified  castles,  some  hood  of  the  Fiana  Erion,  commanded,  accord- 
of  which  furnish  admirable  specimens  of  the  ing  to  Irish  legend,  by  Fein  McCooil  or  FingaL 
military  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  TMs  warrior  band,  which  possessed  the  rude  el&- 
smaUer  castles  combining  the  military  and  do-  ments  of  chivalry,  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the  bal- 
mestio  character  are  provided  with  keeps  and  tie  of  Gabrs,  in  Meath,  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
exterior  walls,  after  the  fashion  of  the  baronial  as  related  in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Nial  of  tiie 
castles  of  Britain.  Conspicnoas  among  these  is  nine  hostages  fought  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
Bullock  castle,  at  Dalkey,  near  Dublm,  which  France,  and  was  lolled  by  an  arrow  on  the  banks 
protected  the  port  of  Dalkev,  where  the  oom-  of  the  Loire.  His  successor  Dahy  was  killed  by 
merce  of  Dublin  was  carried  on  for  centuries,  lightning,  also  in  France.  He  was  the  last  pagan 
Among  the  principal  tower  houses  are  Lough-  king  of  Ireland,  and  his  reign  doses  the  more 
more  castle,  county  Tipperary,  Athenry  castle,  doubtful  portion  of  Irish  history.  At  this  pe- 
Galway,  Blarney  castle,  near  Cork,  Augnamure  riod  the  inhabitants  were  Scoti,  who  appear  to 
castle,  county  Giilway,  on  Uie  borders  of  Conne-  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  successors  of  an> 
mara,  and  many  others.  Many  buildings  of  the  other  people  of  superior  civilization  whose  mon- 
Elizabethan  period  exist  in  Gralway ;  the  finest  uments  exhibit  a  close  affinity  with  the  BelgsB 
among  them  are  the  Lynch  castle  and  Castle  of  southern  Britain.  A  people  called  Cruithne, 
Banks.  Few  coim tries  offer  so  fine  a  field  for  identified  with  the  Hcts,  remained  separate  from 
the  archaeologist. — ^According  to  the  m^  of  the  Scoti  till  after  the  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Ptolemy,  the  central  portion  of  Ireland  was  in-  From  the  3d  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  ti^ 
habited'  in  his  day  by  Uie  Scoti ;  the  north  by  whole  island  took  the  name  of  Scotia,  a  term 
the  Robogdii ;  the  east  by  the  Damnii,  Yolun-  not  then  applied  to  the  country  now  called 
tii,  Eblani,  Caucii,  Menapii,  and  Ooriundi ;  the  Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Logary,  or  Laera  H^ 
south  by  the  Brigantes,  Yodii,  and  Ibemii ;  the  Dahy's  successor.  Pope  Celestine  sent  the  monk 
west  by  the  Lnceni,  Yehiborii,  Cangani,  Auterii,  Palladius  to  convert  the  natives,  but  he  met 
MaffuatSB,  and  Havdinii.  Strabo  names  the  is-  with  little  encourogement.  St  Patrick,  a  native 
land  lim  (leme) ;  Ccosar,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  of  Scotland,  wha  having  been  taken  prisoner  id 
can  it  Hibernian  Mela  and  others,  Juvema.  The  his  youth  by  Kial  of  the  nine  hostages,  was  kept 
native  name  is  Ir,  Eri,  and  Erin.  The  name  of  for  7  years  herding  swine,  and  acquired  the  Irish 
OgjgUL  has  also  been  applied  to  it  A  very  re-  language,  was  more  successful.  Patrick,  having 
mote  antiquity  is  claimed  and  supported  with  first  studied  under  his  unde,  the  bishop  of  Toun^ 
much  display  of  erudition  by  Irish  writers.  Dur-  Went  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  despatched,  A.  D« 
ing  the  reign  of  Ollav  Fola,  about  900  B.  C,  488,  with  84  assistants.  After  various  dm- 
a  species  of  parliament  was  organized,  by  a  oouragements  he  converted  the  king  (498),  and 
triennial  assemblage  at  Teamor  or  Tara,  of  passed  the  rest  of  a  life  protracted  to  120  years 
the  chie6,  priests,  and  bards,  who  digested  the  in  travelling  through  Ireland,  gaining  con- 
laws  into  a  reooid  called  the  psalter  of  Tara.  verts,  and  founding  churches  and  monasteries. 
Eambath,  who  reigned  about  460  B.  C,  fol-  A  considerable  advance  in  civilization  foUow- 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ollav  Fola,  by  at-  ed  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Leaminff 
tending  to  the  civil  interests  of  his  Idngoom.  obtained  some  footing  among  the  dergy,  and 
Three  reigns  afterward  arose  Hngony  the  Great,  a  school  founded  at  Armagh  became  famous 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Gaul,  throughout  Europe.  For  a  time  the  island 
obliged  the  Picts  to  pay  tribute,  conquered  the  was  so  noted  for  its  learned  ecdesiastios  that 
Western  isles,  and  divided  Ireland  into  25  ad-  it  was  spoken  of  as  imula  mxnetorum  Oslo 
ministrative  provinces,  and  placed  at  the  head  (^  saints).    Aooording  to  Bede,  in  the  yetr 
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646  many  Anglo-Saxons  settled  in  Ireland,  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  although  in  his  daj 
In  684  it  was  invaded  hj  Egfred,  king  of  only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  oonntiy 
Korthomberland,  who  ravaged  many  ohorches  was  practically  snbiect  to  the  English  Uw. 
and  monasteries.  A  more  serious  invasion  of  This  reign  was  marked  by  the  insarrecUon  of 
the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  known  by  the  name  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  which  ended  in  the 
of  Estlanders,  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  8th  total  ruin  of  the  powerml  honse  of  Kildive. 
oentnry.  lliey  erected  solid  boildings  in  the  Henry  introduced  the  Protestant  reformation 
country  (the  dwellings  of  the  natives  having  into  Ireland  with  as  little  difficulty  as  he  had 
been  hitherto  huts  of  earth),  and  oppressed  the  into  Eng^d.  A  few  partial  disturbances  bap- 
people  with  great  severity  for  2  centuries,  the  pened,  but  nothing  of  national  importance  till 
E eater  part  of  the  country  being  in  their  hands,  the  reiffn  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  counti^  was 
1002  Brian  Boru,  or  Boroimhe,  kins  of  Mun-  agitated  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  O^Neils  m  the 
ster,  expelled  the  Danes  from  his  own  kingdom,  north,  and  the  Desmonds  in  the  south,  aided  by 
and  was  crowned  at  Tara  as  king  of  Ireland.  Spain.  These  troubles  likewise  ended  in  the 
Ere  long  he  expelled  the  Danes  from  the  conn-  ruin  of  the  leading  insurgents.  James  I.  intro- 
try.  Having  accomplished  this  result,  he  further  duced  into  Ulster  many  Scotch  and  English 
^ected  great  reforms  in  the  civil  state  of  his  Protestant  settlers.  The  civil  wars  in  En^^and 
kingdom,  founded  churdies  and  schools,  opened  supplied  the  Irish  Catholics  with  a  favorable 
roads,  built  bridges,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet.  An-  opportunity  to  moke  on  attempt  to  overthrow 
other  invadon  by  the  Danes,  incited  by  the  king  the  new  religion.  They  were  encouraged  to 
of  Leinster,  led  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Clon-  this  course  by  the  pope.  Accordingly,  in  1641, 
tarf^  in  which  the  power  of  the  Estlanders  was  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ulster,  which 
finally  broken.  Brian  was  killed  in  his  tent  bv  <}uickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  Dub- 
a  party  of  the  flying  enemy.  After  Brian's  hn  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  their  hands, 
death  internal  discord  reigned.  The  country  in  Social  and  religious  animosities  alike  served  to 
the  12th  century  was  divided  into  the  5  kmg-  embitter  the  contest,  which  was  marked  by 
doms  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Meath,  Gonnanght,  and  great  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents. 
Munster,  beside  a  number  of  petty  principalities.  The  English  planters  were  everywhere  pot  to 
oontinuaQy  at  war  with  each  other.  In  1152  death  without  mercy.  No  fewer  than  40,000 
the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  admowl-  Protestants  perished  in  Ulster  by  violence.  The 
edged  by  a  synod  of  the  Irish  clergr,  under  the  country  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  till  1G49,  when 
presidency  of  Cardinal  Papiron,  the  pope^s  le-  Cromwell  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  took 
gate.  A  few  years  afterward  Pope  Adrian  IV.  Drogheda  by  storm,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the 
conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  on  Hen-  license  of  his  soldiery.  One  after  another  the 
ry  IL  of  England,  upon  payment  of  the  tribute  Eoman  Catholic  strongholds  fell,  till  the  whole 
of  Peter's  pence  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  country  lay  at  his  mercy,  and  for  the  first  time 
^)peal  of  Dermot  MoMurrough,  king  of  Leinster,  English  supremacy  might  be  said  to  be  estab- 
to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne  from  which  he  had  lishcd.  Four  fifths  of  the  whole  soil  was  con- 
been  justly  driven,  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  in-  fiscated.  Once  more,  in  1688,  the  Catholics 
vasion  of  Ireland,  by  two  bands  of  Norman  ad-  took  up  arms.  James  XL,  after  his  flight  from 
venturers,  one  under  Fitzstephens,  in  1169,  and  England,  presented  himself  in  Ireland,  and  was 
another  under  Strongbow,  in  the  same  year.  The  received  with  acclamation.  An  armv  was 
country  was  overrun  without  diflBculty.  Henry  speedily  organized  under  the  Irish  and  f  rench 
came  in  person  in  1171  to  receive  its  submission.  oflScers  whom  ho  had  brought  with  him.  James 
His  son  John  was  made  lord  of  Ireland,  but  the  had  none  of  the  qualifications  of  a  general ; 
country  was  not  wholly  subdued  till  1210,  when  and  the  superior  genius  of  William  of  Orange, 
a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  the  Irish  by  displayed  at  the  baule  of  the  I5oyne,  in  1690, 
King  John,  and  a  few  years  later  confirmed  by  broke  the  current  of  the  ex-king's  success.  The 
Henry  III.  The  next  event  of  importance  was  battle  of  Aughrim  followed,  July  12,1691,  where 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Edward  Bruce,  the  Irish  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat;  the  fugi- 
who  was  crowned  king  in  1315,  but  was  defeat-  tivcs  retired  to  Limerick,  and  surrendered,  Oct. 
ed  by  the  English,  and  killed  with  0,000  of  his  8, 1092,  on  terms  which  were  disregarded  by  the 
Scots.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century  Richard  victors.  Renewed  confiscations  followed.  'The 
II.  twice  landed  in  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of  Roman  Catholics  fled  the  coantrr,  and  thoso 
Edward  IV.  was  passed  the  *^head  act,"  which  who  were  necessitated  to  remain"  were  barely 
made  it  lawful  to  kill  "any  persons  going  or  permitted  to  exist.  The  next  hundred  years  of 
coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of  good  name  Irish  history  record  little  else  than  relentless 
and  fume  in  their  company  in  English  apparel.''  persecution  of  the  Catholics.  Even  so  late  as  to- 
Henry  VII.  undertook  still  further  to  reduce  ward  the  closeof  the  18th  century  the  penal  laws 
the  country  to  a  condition  of  complete  dei>cn-  were  tyrannous.  Catholics  were  not  eligible  to 
dence  by  ordaining  that  no  parliament  should  offlcA  of  trust,  were  not  allowed  to  serve  in 


into  the  spirit  of  the  king's  measures,  and  car-    ing  thereby  a  complete  community  of  privileges, 
ried  them  out  with  rigor.    Henry  VIU.  took    The  Protestants,  too,  had  their  grievances  on 
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yarions  matters  connected  with  trade  and  rev-  visit  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  received  with 
enoe.  Hence  the  universal  emancipation  of  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  In  1828  the  qnes- 
nations  proclaimed  hj  ^e  French  revolution  tion  of  Catholic  emancipation  assumed  larger 
appealed  powerfollj  to  the  Irish  of  both  creeds,  proportions.  Daniel  O  Connell  was  the  most 
War  with  the  American  colonies  touched  thdr  prominent  public  man  from  this  period  till 
interests  in  various  ways,  chiefly  by  closing  the  nis  death,  which  occurred  in  1847.  Various 
markets  for  their  linens,  and  by  putting  a  stop  associations  were  organized  in  aid  of  the  ends 
to  the  emigration  which  was  even  then  begbi-  for  which  the  Catholics,  supported  by  the  lib- 
ning  to  be  developed.  The  British  government^  eral  of  all  parties,  were  striving.  The  chief  of 
naturally  Jealons  of  the  discontent  everywhere  these  was  **the  Catholic  association,''  of  which 
manifest,  increased  its  severities^  suspended  ^e  the  ostensible  object  was,  in  brie^  the  removal 
habeas  corpus  act,  dispersed  meetings  by  force  of  all  political  and  civil  disabilities.  Its  rami- 
of  arms,  and  distributed  troops  at  free  quarters  fications  extended  throughout  the  country,  and 
upon  the  people.  In  defence  the  Catholics  it  derived  from  voluntary  contributions  a  large 
organized  in  secret  societies  as  **  United  Irish-  revenue,  known  in  the  records  of  the  time  as 
men"  and  by  other  names,  and  besought  a  '*tbe  rent."  This  organization  exercised  an 
French  invasion  in  aid  of  the  insurrection  they  important  influence  on  the  domestic  political 
contemplated.  France  rendered  but  feeble  aid,  policy  of  the  country,  and  may  indeed  be  said 
sufficient,  however,  to  encourage  the  outbreak,  to  have  effected  its  object,  for,  on  April  18, 
which  exploded,  May  23, 1798,  and  was  carried  1829,  the  long  sought  act  of  **  Catholic  eman- 
on  with  rancor  on  the  one  part  and  sanguinary  cipation**  received  the  royal  assent.  6ir  Robert 
retaliation  on  the  other.  Lord  Comwa^s  was  PeeL  in  addressing  parliament  on  the  bill,  made 
appointed  lord  lieutenant,  with  instructions  to  the  instructive  aamission  that  scarcely  for  one 
pursue  a  pacific  policy ;  which  course,  although  year  since  the  union  had  Ireland  been  governed 
dictated  as  much  by  the  exigency  of  the  occa-  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  without  thp  in- 
sion  as  by  any  feeling  of  clemency,  had  the  tervention  of  insurrection  acts,  suspension  of 
desired  effect  A  bill  of  amnesty  was  passed  the  habeas  corpus,  or  martial  rule.  O'ConneU 
in  1799,  and  the  country  settled  into  toe  ap-  took  his  seat  as  member  for  Clare,  and  imme- 
pearance  of  quiet  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  one  diately  proclaimed  an  agitation  for  repeal  of 
of  the  animating  spirits  of  the  insurrection,  the  legislative  union.  The  tactics  that  had  oar- 
anticipated  execution  by  suicide  in  prison,  ried  the  measure  of  emancipation  were  revived. 
Government  took  advantage  of  the  rebellion  to  The  repeal  association  followed  the  Catholic 
hasten  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries,  Combined  with  this  primary  object  were  com- 
which,  despite  the  eloquent  opposition  of  Grat-  plicated  lesser  issues,  such  as  a  movement 
tan  and  his  party,  was  effected  in  Jan.  1801.  against  the  payment  of  tithes.  Of  the  8,000,- 
The  articles  of  the  act  of  union  were :  1,  that  000  of  population  then  inhabiting  Ireland,  only 
the  two  islands  be  called  the  United  Kingdom  A,  or  800,000,  were  members  of  the  established 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  2,  the  succession  Protestant  church,  yet  tithes  for  its  support 
to  the  throne  to  continue  as  existing,  limited ;  were  exacted  indiscriminately  from  all.  At 
8,  the  kingdom  to  be  represented  by  one  parlia-  length,  in  1888,  the  obnoxious  features  of  tiie 
ment ;  4,  tliat  Ireland  be  represented  in  the  tax  were  concealed,  if  not  removed,  by  the  sub- 
house  of  lords  by  28  temporal  peers  elected  for  stitution  of  a  fixed  rent  charge  payable  by- the 
life  from  the  Irish  nobility,  and  in  the  house  of  land  owners.  The  pariiamentary  reform  ^ill,  in 
commons  by  100  representatives ;  5,  that  the  1882,  gave  to  Ireland  5  more  members  in  the 
state  churches  of  the  two  islands  be  united,  their  house  of  commons ;  and  the  municipal  reform 
doctrines  and  discipline  being  one ;  6,  that  the  act,  in  1840,  removed  many  minor  governmental 
population  of  the  two  countries  be  on  the  same  grievances.  In  1838  some  steps  were  taken 
footing  as  regarded  manufacturing,  trading,  and  toward  improving  the  system  of  primary  educa- 
commercial  privileges;  7,  that  the  expenditure  tion,  which,  some* years  later,  resulted  in  the 
be  in  the  proportion  of  Britain  15  to  Ireland  2,  incorporation  of  the  national  education  society, 
for  20  years,  afterward  to  be  regulated  by  par-  In  1888  the  English  poor  law  system  was  intro- 
liamcnt ;  8,  that  the  existing  laws  and  courts  duced,  and  during  the  succeeding  10  years  re- 
be  continued,  excepting  that  appeals  fh)m  the  ceived  extension  and  adaptations  as  ciroum- 
Irish  chancery  be  to  the  British  house  of  lords,  stances  required.  The  organization  of  the  police 
The  extremes  of  both  parties,  however,  were  force  kept  pace  with  these  ameliorations.  In 
dissatisfied.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dub-  1886  it  was  consolidated  into  the  semi-military 
11 0,  July  23, 1803,  but  was  speedily  suppressed,  arm  it  now  is.  During  the  progress  of  these 
Robert  Emmet,  the  young  enthusiast  who  led  events  the  repeal  agitation  was  increasing,  until 
it,  died  on  the  scaffold.  The  outbreak  had  it  culminated  in  "  Siq  repeal  year,"  1848.  Mon- 
little  other  result  than  to  cause  the  revival  of  ster  meetings,  so  called,  were  held  at  various 
harsh  measures,  and  of  agitation.  For  several  places.  A  final  one,  on  a  vet  more  gigantic 
years  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  scale,  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  but 
was  a  standard  subject  of  excitement.  It  was  the  government  having  forbidden  it,  it  did  not 
periodically  mooted  in  parliament,  and  as  take  place.  In  Jan.  1844w  under  the  Peel  ad- 
regularly  thrown  out,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ministration,  O'Connell  ana  his  fellow  agitators 
20  years.     In  1821  George  IV.  paid  a  state  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  short  term 
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of  imprbonment.    An  appeal  to  the  honae  of  ing  a  wider  sweep.    Emigration,  while  it  haM 
lords  set  them  at  liberty.    Hie  agitation  did  not  made  more  room  for  thoee  who  remained,  hat 
flouriah  afterward.  O'Connell's  declining  health,  reacted  on  the  country  by  the  increased  wealth 
Joined  to  the  evidence  that  Britain  would  never  and  position  of  those  who  have  sought  fortune 
eonsent  to  a  severance  of  the  two  countries,  abroad.    Social  ameliorations  are  also  making 
caused  the  movement  first  to  decline,  and  then  progress.    The  encumbered  estates  courts  hare 
to  expire.  A  new  organization  had  in  the  mean  been  beneficial  in  many  respects.    The  evils  of 
time  been  formed  among  the  yoxmg  Ireland  absenteeism  have  been  diminished  by  brining 
party,  which,  in  1846,  took  shape  under  the  tide  into  market,  in  smaller  holdings,  estates  orer- 
of  the  Irish  confederation.    In  this  and  the  sue-  burdened  by  debt,  and  shut  out  from  improve- 
oeeding  year  a  great  famine  fell  upon  the  land,  ment.    Capital  has  thus  been  laid  out  on  Irish 
and  thousands  perished  of  hunger.    Parliament  estates  which  would  otherwise  have  soii|^ 
made  successive  grants  in  aid,  amounting  in  the  investment  in  England  or  Scotiand.    The  race 
aggregate  to  £10,000,000.    Large  sums  were  of  middlemen  are  beginning  to  find  their  occa- 
sabsoribed  abroad ;  and  among  other  donations,  pation  gone,  and  with  them  rack-rents  to  diaap- 
a  cargo  of  food  was  sent  from  the  United  pear.    A  better  system  of  agriculture  has  been 
States.    The  crops  of  the  two  succeeding  years  introduced,  and  with  it  a  larger  demand,  and 
were  short,  but  gradually  plenty  came  a^n.  consequently  a  better  remxmeration,  for  labor. 
The  year  1848  was  the  year  of  revolutions.  At  the  same  time  education  is  expanding,  wlule 
France  having  established  a  provisional  re-  sectarian  animosity  is  decreasing ;  and  the  hope 
publican  government,  young  Ireland  was  car-  may  be  indulged,  that  this  long  depressed  oonn- 
ried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  event,  try  is  now  entering  upon  a  period  of  aubrtantial 
Their  movements   had  none  of  the  caution  improvement  and  prosperity. — Ireland  has  pro- 
nsually  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  sim-  duced  some  of  the  most  successful  atatesmeo, 
Har  Resigns.    William  Smith  O'Brien,  an  Irish  orators,  poets,  and  warriors  of  the  United  Kluft- 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  Thomas  dom.  as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Castiereagh,   Gold- 
Francis  Meagher,  Richard  O'Gorman,  and  oth-  smith,  Moore,  and  Wellington.   If  the  helpleaa- 
ers,  constituted  a  deputation  to  soUcit  from  ness  and  poverty  of  many  of  the  lower  clasaes 
the  French  republic  countenance  to  the  *'  op-  of  her  population  inspire  feelings  of  sympathy 
pressed  nationality  of  Ireland.^'    Attempts  at  and  commiseration,  the  brUliant  qualities  of 
open  revolt -which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  mind  and  heart  of  many  of  the  cultivate  class 
ki  detail,  followed  without  effect.    O'Brien,  compel  respect  and  admiration.    Many  of  the 
arrested  at  Ballingarry  in  Tipperary  county,  most  accomplished  women  who  have  adorned 
was  condenmed  to  death  for  treason,  as  were  English  society  were  Irish  by  birth ;  and  as  a 
Meagher,  McManus,  and  O'Donoughoe.    John  peculiar  trait  of  the  national  character,  it  must 
Mitchel,  editor  of  the  ^^  United  Irishman''  news-  be  mentioned  that  the  women  of  Ireland,  how- 
pfq>er,  was  sentenced  to  14  years'  transporta-  soever  poor  or  oppressed,  are  as  noted  for  their 
tion,  and  others  implicated  fled  the  country,  virtue  as  for  their  piety. 
None  were  executed,  the  sentence  of  death  hav-        IRELAND,  LAxorAOE  of.    In  1851,  accord- 
ing been  commuted  to  transportation,  and  in  ing  to  the  census  of  that  year,  Uie  Irish  language 
most  instances  pardons  were  extended  in  1856.  was  spoken  exclusively  by  810,602  persons,  prin- 
In  1849  came  into  operation  the  act  appointing  cipally  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
oourts  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates.    In  naught,  and  botli  English  and  Irish  by  1,204,688; 
the  same  year  Queen  Victoria  paid  her  first  visit  thus  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
to  Ireland,  and  she  again  visited  it  in  1853  to  Ireland  it  is  still  a  living  tongue.    For  the  rela- 
witness  the  great  exhibition  of  Irish  industrial  tionship  of  this  language,  the  reader  is  referred 
products,  opened  at  Dublin,  April  12.    The  year  to  the  articles  Bketox,  Ekse,  and  Gael.     Be- 
1854  wassignalized  by  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  fore  the  introduction  of  the  letters  resembling 
Catholic  university.    The  political  excitements  the  so  called  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  several  oth- 
of  this  period  were  an  agitation  by  Protestants  er  graphic  systems  were  resorted  to.    Charles 
against  the  government^  grant  to  the  Catholic  Yallancey  (^^^  Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
eoclesiastical  college  of  Maynooth,  and  by  the  land,"  Dublin,  1772)  enumerates  5  methods. 
Catholic  defence  association  in  favor  of  perfect  viz. :  1.  The  Bobcloth,  attributed  to  the  masters 
religious  equality.    "  Tenant  right,"  with  other  who  assisted  in  forming  the  hypothetical  Ja- 
secular  quc^ions,  under  discussion  at  the  same  phetic  language,  and  the  names  of  whose  letters 
time,  produced  considerable  effervescence,  but  were :   Boibelj  chief  spirit ;  Lot?i^  sun,  light ; 
all  have  been  settled  in  a  constitutional  manner,  Foran^  cunning  man;    Salia^  wave,  to  leap; 
and  without  any  of  that  rancor  and  animosity  Keigadon,  ruler ;   H  (Uiria),  slave  (?) ;   Ikti- 
that  formed  a  frequent  element  of  previous  hhoidh^  divine  wisdom ;  Teilmon^  stone  of  pow- 
agitations. — The  recent  history  of  Ireland  is  of  er;  Ccui^  hand ;  CaiUp  (almost G),  double  hand; 
a  different  complexion  from  any  which  our  MoiriOy  ship;  GagK  ox,  spear;  NGmmar^  an- 
sketch  1ms  yet  portrayed.    Political  agitation  chor;  ldra(i)\  liuih^n^  round  head;  Aoahhy 
has  died  away,  and  in  its  room  has  grown  up  plough;    Os€\    Ura^   ram;    jGru,   wild  beast; 
an  industrial  activity,  which  is  not  confined  to  lachim^  ladder.    The  figures  of  the  characters 
one  element  of  prosperity.    The   established  arc  metamorphosed  ancient  Ilebrcw  signs.     2. 
branches  of  prodoction  and  commerce  are  tak-  The  Ogham- Chroaib^  or  augurial  characterii  at- 
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trlbnted  to  the  druids.  3.  The  Ogham  of  Sol-  an  ehuirnhne^  Lat  memoriae  na  euimhne,  memo- 
livan.  4.  The  imperfect  Marcomannic  rnnes.  ruB;/ala^Jhiu9,faladh,fraudi$;ri^rex,riog\ 
0.  The  Bethlaisnion  na  Ogma,  magic  letters,  regii.  The  dative  plm*al  saffizes  ibh^  as  bog€h 
consisting  of  1,  2,  8,  4,  or  5  vertical  lines  under  ibk,  Lat.  areuhus.  Bnt  words  ending  in  conso- 
a  liorizontal  long  line  which  connected  all  let-  nants  have  more  case  marks,  as  ottamK,  Lat 
ters  of  one  wo^,  for  ft,  /, /,  «,  n;  verticals  doctor.  oUamhan^  doetoris  tmd  doetores ;  lireith^ 
above  the  horiiontal  line,  for  h,  d,  t,e,  g  ;  1, 2.  eamh^  Lat.  ind^  breitheamhan,  indieU,  breith- 
8,  4,  or  5  obliqne  lines  crossing  the  horizontal  eamhuin^  indices  ;  tnadhm^  Lat  nodtu^  plar. 
for  11,  g,  ng^h^r;  and  vertical  lines  crossing  tnadhnana.  Adjectives  are  still  more  dearij 
the  horizontal  for  a,  0,  «,  «,  t.  The  irregular  distingnished.  The  comparative  degree  is 
Ogham  consists  of  arrows,  above  and  below  the  formed  b^  ther^  thir^  as  gtaiHther,  more  bine, 
horizontal  tiir^.  AH  these  sorts  of  characters,  duibhithtr,  more  black  (now  duibhide\  from 
and  other  simflar  contrivances,  are  fonndinscrib-  glatj  duhh.  A  similar  termination  gives  de- 
ed on  various  monnments  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  rivatives,  as  eadir,  between ;  ceachtar^  both 
in  manuscripts,  on  the  Bembine  tables,  &c  At-  (from  ceae?^^  each).  Bu$,  more,  also  points  out 
tempts  have  been  made  to  trace  them  to  PhoB-  the  comparative  degree.  The  superlative  is 
nicia,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Libya,  &c.  The  en-  denoted  by  particles. — Pronouns  lack  declen- 
deavors  to  connect  the  Irish  language  with  the  sion  by  flexion.  They  are :  me^  I;  tu,  thou ;  «e, 
Punic,  by  means  of  the  passage  in  the  Pcenului  he,  «i,  she,  and  in  construction  e€idhj  he ;  ieomh^ 
of  Plautus,  have  been  unsuccessful.  Schlegel  sum.  iomh  (suffixed),  self;  for  instance:  atherth- 
doubted  the  affinity  of  the  Celtic  languages  with  iomh^  he  says  himself  ^now  san,  «a,  Lat.  $e) ; 
the  Indo-European  family.  J.  L.  Parrot  Q889)  fein,  Lat  $e  reflexive ;  tnn,  sinn^  we;  ibh^  »ibh^ 
questions  the  existence  of  a  Tschudio  or  Finnic  yon ;  iad,  etad,  they.  Possessives :  mo^  my, 
stem,  and  aggregates  the  Livs,  Letts,  and  Esths  mine ;  do^  thy,  thine ;  a,  his,  her ;  <£r,  oar ; 
with  the  Celts.  Pott  and  Eichhof  confound  Erse  hhar^  hhur^  your ;  a,  their.  Interrogatives :  eta, 
with  Irish.  The  Irish  surpasses  the  other  Gaelic  ea,  ce  (c  sounds  always  lc\  Lat  qui$^  oucb  ;  coin^ 
dialects  in  extent,  culture,  and  the  antiquity  of  quando;  caidhc,  quare;  eread^  Quia;  eionatj 
its  monuments.  O'Connor  (^Eerum  ffioemie€h  quomodo;  caes^  unde;  cai,  vhL  Nnmerals:  on., 
mm  Scriptora  Yeteres)  was  the  flrst  to  apply  aon^\\diyd<i,do^^\  tri,  8;  eeathaVy  4;  cuig^ 
sound  criticism  to  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities,  eoic^  rincne^  5 ;  <«,  6 ;  ieacht^  7 ;  ocht^  8 ;  naoi^ 
— Although  the  variety  of  phonetism  is  rendered  noi,  noe^  9 ;  detck^  dtagh^  10 ;  ficKed^  20  Tor 
indistinct  by  an  imperfect  graphic  method  in  all  docMt^  2X10) ;  triocJutt,  80 ;  caogat^  50,  Ac,  by 
Celtic  dialects,  the  peculiar  permutation  of  their  suffixing  chat^  or  gat;  cML,  cet^  100,  &c.  Or- 
initial  sounds  is  a  dear  index  of  their  antiquity,  dinals:  priom\  Ist;  dara^  2d;  treama,  8d; 
There  are  6  Gaelic  vowels,  as  in  Italian  (a,  0,  tt,  the  others  are  formed  by  suffixing  mad  or  adh 
leathan^  broad  ;  «,  t,  cool,  slim) ;  their  length  (English  th).  All  numerals  are  now  indedin- 
being  marked  by  a  sharp  accent  in  Irish.  There  able,  but  in  ancient  Irish  they  have  a  mark  of 
are  18  diphthongs,  5  triphthongs  (aoi,  eoi,  iai^  the  dative  plural ;  for  instance :  Seiser  ar  tribh 
iui.  uai)^  and  18  consonants ;  j,  h^  a^  v^  tOy  o^  y,  ^hit  Jlnnrfer^  Lat.  tex  ultra  (cum)  tribus  vi- 
and z  are  wanting ;  e  and  g  are  always  hard,  ginti  nobiltbus  tiris,  meaning  66  noble  men. 
Aspiration,  as  denoted  by  h  (which  is  never  an  The  suffix  dhe  denotes  multiples,  as  treidhe^ 
initial), aflbcts 9  consonants :  c^p^tyg^h^dy m^/,  treble,  Skc, — ^The  conjugation  is  more  organioi, 
s  (wntten  chy  phy  &c.).  A  dot  over  these  letters  that  is,  more  like  Sanscrit  or  Latin,  especially 
is  a  substitute  for  h  in  many  writings.  The  so-  in  the  ancient  idiom,  whereas  now  anxHiailes 
called  uirdhioghadh (eclipse)  affects e^  0,  f,^  and  are  used  instead.  The  suffixes  of  persons  are: 
«,  softening  them  into  tiie  sounds  of^,i,<2,v,  and  1st  person — m,  as  heirim^  iMt.  porto  ;  in  the 
t  respectively,  and  nasalizing  g,  ^,  and  d  into  n,  conditional,  nn^  as  heirjinn^  portarem  ;  the  other 
m,  and  n.  Thus  govt,  garden,  preceded  by  or,  tenses  have  none ;  2d  person — r,  as  daghair^ 
our,  is  written  arngort,  but  pronounced  ar  nor^  Lat  ardes;  meal-fair^  jalles,  decipie$  (almost 
(without  g).  Two  vowels  of  diflerent  breadth  Fr.  tuferoi  ma^;  none  in  the  other  tenses;  8d 
cannot  follow  one  another  in  the  same  word ;  person — dh^  as  daghaidh,  ardet^  and  in  the  fh- 
thus  for  instance  the  suffix  em,  I,  annexed  to  a  ture.  Plund:  1st  person — mar,  maoidy  as  dagl^ 
broad- vowelled  root,  requires  the  epenthesis  of  amar^  ardemus;  potential,  maoi$y  as  mealfadk'' 
a  leathan  vowel:  dagh-a-imy  Lat  ard-^-^;  thus  maoUypo8$emus/aJlore;  imperative, m, as ^^Tiom, 
the  diminutive  suffijf  og  titter  fill^  Lat  pU-  tulneramut  (in  this  instance  tiie  Irish  snrpasBoe 
c-arCy  demands  e  between :  filUe-ogy  a  littie  fold,  the  Sanscrit) ;  2d  person — Ouioiy  hhar^  as  d^^ 
It  is  thus  that  many  polyphthongs  arose  in  Iriysh.  thaoiy  ardetU;  imperative,  dhe,  as  abraidhef 
— Gender  is  not  very  expiidtiy  indicated.  There  dieitCy  and  future  tiocfavidhey  venietit;  8d  per- 
is no  neuter.  In  some  cases  i  inserted  renders  son — aid^  id,  as  dagJuiid,  ardent;  in  the  past, 
masculine  nouns  feminine;  thus:  masc.  ftug,  tar,  ttar,  as  gonatar,  vulneraverunty  Ac,  In 
fem.'/at«^,  Lat/o^ett ;  dul  and  duil,  desire,  d^  the  modem  forms,  of  the  preterite  for  instance, 
Instead  of  a  dual,  some  words  prefix  the  nn-  only  the  plural  j)reserve8  these  terminations 
meral  2,  as  diueain,  two-eye,  eyes ;  so  one  eye  with  the  intercalated  substantive  verb ;  thus : 
is  named  leith  ihuil,  half-eye.  &c.  Declension  ceasas^  ceasais,  ceoB.  ceai-a^mar,  eea$-^jhbhar^  ceoi- 
by  flexion  is  very  scanty,  and  it  is  indicated  by  a-dar.  as  is  were  1^  tiion,  he  tormented ;  bnt  in 
▼irioQs  means  in  words  ending  in  rowels;  thus:  the  plnra],  we,  ye^  thej  is  (for  hare)  Umnented. 
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In  the  yeiy  ancient  poem  otlHeeheskd.  in  others  panied  his  father  to  Stratford-npon-ATon^  and 

of  the  10th  and  1 1th  centaries,  the  preterite  has  noticing  his  enthusiasm  for  Shakespearean  relioa^ 

a  snffix :  it,  as  /etiSy  Lat.  ivit;  tet,  sed,  iot^  as  he  forged  a  deed  or  lease  containing  a  pretended 

ehraitudy   eredtdit ;   gcLbhsaty  eeperunt^  and,  autograph  of  the  poet,  "which  he  stated  he  had 

with  inserted  auxiliary,  gabh-cu-tar.   The  future  found  amons  some  old  law  papers.    The  eager- 

and  oonditional  intercalate /a,  ^.    The  charac-  ness  with  which  his  father  Selieyed  this  tale  in- 

teristio  of  the  passive  voice  is  r,  as  in  Latin,  duced  him  to  manufacture  other  documents  of 

Tlie  infinitive  sometimes  has  the  sufiix  n^  as  gin-  the  same  description ;  and  he  final! j  produced  ft 

tin  (from  gin\  Lat.  generate;  eantuir^  canere  plaj  called  ^^  Yortigem,^'  nurporting  to  be  by 

(Germ,  en) ;  these  forms  are  also  used  as  sub-  Shakespeare.    It  at  first  aeceived  many  litt^ 

stantives.    The  endings  in  dentals  are  attach-  rateurs,  and  Sheridan  purchased  it  for  Dmir 

ments  to  roots,  as  pot,  Lat  potare  (root  po,  hiy  Lane  theatre,  where  it  was   produced  with 

as  in  hUw) ;  stcid,  stare  (root  sto) ;  eadh,  ire  (su-  John  Kemble  in  the  leading  part ;  but  the  to- 

pine  t^tim),  &o.    Suffix  of  the  participle  pres-  tal  failure  of  the  play,  joined  with  the  attach 

ent,  adhy  as  daghadh^  Lat.  ardens  ;  participle  of  Malone  and  others,  soon  led  to  a  general  oon- 

past  (aiso  of  many  adjectives),  to,  te,  de,  as  eaeda,  viction  of  young  Ireland^s  dishonesty.     ^  Vor- 

Lat.  t&rtus;  eatda^  eatiatue;  hrisde,  fiaetits, —  tigem"  and  ^  Henry  XL,"  a  similar  production. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  tongues,  were  printed  in  1799,  and  the  former  was  rc- 

by  which  they  differ  from  the  Indo-European  published  in  1882,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  origi- 

fiunily,  is  the  Uralo- Altaic  combination  of  pre-  nal  forgery.    Beins  required  to  show  the  source 

positions  or  adverbs  with  personal   suffixes ;  from  which  he  had  derived  the  manuscripts,  he 

thus,  a{f  (Liit,  eum)y  a$  (ex\  romh  (coram,  pra,  at  length  confessed  his  deception,  left  his  father's 

&o.),  furnish  agam  (meeum),  agad  (tecum),  wge  house,  and  abandoned  his  profession.    He  passed 

iueum,  cum  eo),  &c. ;  againn  (nobUcum),  agaidh  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits,  pubUdiing 

tohUcum\  aga  (cum  ii$\  answering  to  the  several  novels  which  never  had  much  popularity, 

Magyar  velem,  teUd,  vele,  velunh,  veleteh,  velok  ^*  Neglected  Genias,"  a  poem  (1812X  ^.    His 

(tee  HuNOABT,  Lanouaoe  or) ;  so  aeam,  aead  (ex  '*  Confessions*^  (1805)  contains  a  full  account  d 

me,  ex  te),  &c.    There  is  no  shifting  of  vowels,  his  literary  forgeries. 

as  in  the  Teutonic  languages.  As  to  the  per-  IRENiEUS,  Saint,  a  Gallic  bishop  of  the  2d 
mutation  of  initial  consonants,  the  whole  Celtic  century.  Ue  is  sunposed  to  have  been  a  native 
ffroup  has  developed  itself  independently  of  its  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Pol/carp, 
Indo-European  collaterals. — SeeMcCurtin/'Ele-  bv  whom  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  GauL 
ments  of  the  Irish  Language^'  (London,  1728) ;  The  result  of  that  mission  was  the  formation 
O'Brien,  "Irish  Grammar"  (Dublin,  1809);  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  of  the 
Owen  ConnellaD,  "Grammar"  (Dublin,  1844);  former  of  which  he  became  a  presbyter,  and  in 
J.  J.  Marcel,  Alphabet  Irlandais,  &c.  (Paris,  177,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  bishop. 
1801) ;  Ad.  Pictet,  De  Vajfinite  dee  langues  CeU  Later  writers  affirm  that  ho  suffered  martyr- 
tiquee  atee  le  Sanscrit  (Paris,  1837);  W.  F.  dom;  but  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians 
Eawards,  Rechevfihes  eur  lee  langues  Celtiques  claim  no  such  honor  for  him.  lie  wrote  in 
(Paris,  1844).  There  are  dictionaries  by  Mc-  Greek  a  work  against  the  Gnostics  and  Va- 
Curtin,  with  a  grammar  (Paris,  1732);  Edward  lentinians,  the  original  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
O'Reilly,  with  a  grammar  (Dublin,  1822-40)  ;  ception  of  a  few  fragments,  is  lost ;  but  tliere  is 
and  J.  O'Brien,  (Dublin,  2d  ed.,  1882).  a  very  ancient  I^tin  translation  of  it,  which  is 
IKELAND,  Samuel,  an  English  engraver  and  probably  faithful  in  spito  of  its  nncouthneas  and 
author,  bom  in  London  early  in  the  18th  cen-  oarbarism.  The  best  edition  of  the  AdrersuM 
tury,  died  there  in  July,  1800.  After  learning  Uotrests  is  tliat  of  Harvey  (Cambridge,  1857). 
engraving,  he  became  a  dealer  in  curiosities.  The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  fragments  is  thai 
scarce  books,  prints,  &c.,  but  ultimately  turned  of  Pfaff  (the  Hague,  1715). 
tourist  and  author.  He  visited  Holland,  Bra-  IRENE,  a  Byzantine  empress,  born  in  Athens 
bant,  France,  and  various  parts  of  England,  and  about  752,  died  on  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  Aug.  15, 
published  several  illustrated  works  of  travel  and  803.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  17  years  of  age, 
scenery,  none  of  which  have  now  much  interest  when  her  beauty  and  genius  attracted  the  at- 
or  reputation.  During  his  visit  to  the  vicinity  tention  of  the  emperor  Constantine  V.  Copro- 
of  Shakespeare's  homo  he  was  accompanied  by  nymus,  who  destined  her  to  bo  the  wife  of  his  son 
his  son,  who  was  incited  by  the  visit  to  commit  and  heir  Leo.  Their  nuptials  wore  celebrated 
those  remarkable  literary  forgeries  for  which  he  with  royal  splendor  at  Constantinople  in  769. 
is  remembered.  He  imposed  upon  the  elder  Obliged  by  her  husband  to  abandon  the  wor- 
Ireland,  who  published  these  papers  as  genuine  ship  of  images,  to  which  she  had  been  educated, 
relics  oif  the  past,  and  the  discovery  of  the  de-  slie  however  gaine<l  his  love  and  confidence,  and 
ception  is  siuu  to  have  shortened  his  life.  Sam-  was  appointed  in  his  testament  (780)  to  admin- 
uel  Ireland  also  published  ^^  Graphic  Illustrations  ister  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
of  Hogarth"  (1794-'99). — SAMrELWiLUAMllEN-  their  son  Constantine  VI.,  then  10  years  of  age. 
BY,  son  of  the  preceding,  l)om  in  I^ndon  in  1777,  She  immediately  manifested  her  zeal  for  tho 
died  there,  April  17,1835.  He  was  educated  in  restoration  of  images.  For  this  object  she  as- 
France,andattheageof  16  was  apprenticed  to  a  sembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  780, 
ooDYeyanoer  in  his  native  city.    Uavung  acoom-  which  was  interrupted  by  tho  garrison  of  the 
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capital    In  the  following  year  she  called  an-  acted  with  much  administrative  vigor,  and  re- 

otner  council  at  Nice,  in  which  the  veneration  daced  the  greater  part  of  the  island  to  ohedience. 

of  images  was  declared  agreeable  to  Scriptnre  He  died  of  the  piagae.    His  body  was  carried 

and  reason,  and  to  the  fa&ers  and  councils  of  to  London,  and,  after  lying  in  state  at  Somerset 

the  church.    With  the  iconoclastic  controversy  house,  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  YII. 

is  connected  the  struggle  between  the  mother  in  Westminster  abbey.    On  the  restoration  his 

and  the  son  for  the  supremacv.    As  C!onstantine  remains  were  exhumed,  exposed  on  a  gibbet, 

advanced  toward  maturity  he  was  encouraged  and  burned  by  the  hangman  at  Tyburn.    The 

by  his  favorites  to  throw  off  the  maternal  yoke,  royalists  denounced  him  as  dark,  treacherous, 

and  planned  the  perpetual  banishment  of  Irene  and  hypocritical;  his  friends  eulogized  his  sano- 

to  Sicily.    Her  vigilance  disconcerted  the  pro-  tity  ana  abilitv.    A  pension  of  £2,000  from  the 

ject,  and,  while  the  two  factions  divided  the  estatesof  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  he  had 

court,  the  Armenian  guards  refused  to  take  the  refused  in  his  lifetime,  was  setUed  by  the  com- 

oath  of  fidelity  whidn  she  exacted  to  herself  monweolth  on  his  widow,  son,  and  4  daughters, 
alone,  and  Oonstantine  became  lawful  empe-        IRIDIUM  (Lat  iri$^  rainbow),  a  metal  so 

ror.    Irene  was  dismissed  to  a  life  of  solitude  named  from  the  colors  exliibited  by  its  solutions; 

in  one  of  the  imperial  palaces,  but  her  intrigues  symbol,  Ir. ;  chemical  equivalent,  98.8.    It  was 

led  to  the  formation  of  successive  conspiracies  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1808,  and  by  Smith- 

for  her  restoration.    On  the  return  of  Oonstan-  son  Tennant  in  1804.    It  occurs  native  with 

tine  from  an  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in  osmium,  platinum,  and  rhodium,  in  alloys  of 

707,  he  was  assailed  in  the  hippodrome  by  assas-  various  proportions  of  these  metals.    An  allor 

sins,  but  escaped  unhurt,  and  fled  to  Phrygia.  of  \  platinum  and  }  iridium  has  been  met  with 

Irene,  having  announced  to  her  friends  that  un-  in  octahedral  crystals  whiter  than  platinum,  imd 

less  they  should  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  of  specific  gravity  22.66.    When  native  plati- 

treason  she  would  reveal  it,  Joined  her  son  and  num  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 

persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  capital.    There  black  scales  remain  behind,  which  are  compoa- 

he  was  surprised  by  her  emissaries^  and  stabbed  ed  of  iridium  and  osmium.    These  metaJs  may 

in  the  eyes,  though,  according  to  Gibbon,  he  then  be  separated  by  one  of  the  methods  in  use, 

survived  many  years,  forgotten  by  the  world,  and  the  iridium  is  obtained  in  a  gray  metallic 

Irene  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  for  5  years  powder,  resembling  spongy  platmum.    This, 

ruled  the  empire  with  prudence  and  energy.  In-  being  infdsible  by  the  oxyhyorogen  blowpipe, 

tercourse  was  renewed  between  the  Byzantine  and  neither  malleable  nor  ductile,  is  renoered 

court  and  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  she  is  said  hard  and  compact,  so  that  it  can  take  a  good 

to  have  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  mar-  polish,  by  moistening  it  with  water,  compresa- 

riage  between  that  emperor  and  herself  and  mg  it  lightly  at  first  with  filtering  paper,  then 

thus  to  unite  the  empires  of  the  East  and  of  the  with  force  in  a  press,  and  finally  calcining  it  at 

West    As  her  golden  chariot  moved  through  a  white  heat.    The  metal  obtained  is  porouS| 

the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of  the  4  of  specific  gravity  not  exceeding  16.    By  strong 

white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  patricians  inution  it  becomes  white  and  brilliant  like 

marching  on  foot  Most  of  these  patricians  were  platinum,  but  is  more  refractory  in  resisting 

eunuchs,  and  by  one  of  them,  the  mat  treasurer  the  effects  of  heat  and  of  the  most  powerfu 

Nicephorus,  she  was  ensnared  toner  ruin.    He  acid  solvents.    It  has  been  fused  only  by  a 

was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple,  and  im-  large  voltaic  battery.    It  oxidizes  when  heated 

mediately  arrested  and  banished  Irene  to  the  isle  to  redness  with  nitre  or  hydrate  of  potash ;  it 

of  Lesbc»  (802).    There,  deprived  of  all  means  may  also  be  made  to  unite  with  chlorine  ;  and 

of  subsistence,  she  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by  when  heated  in  the  fiame  of  a  spirit  lamp  it  ab- 

spinuing,  and  died  of  grief  within  a  year.    Her  sorbs  1 9.88  per  cent  of  carbon.    Small  grains  of 

protection  of  image  worship  has  caused  her  to  be  iridium  containing  a  little  platinum  are  picked 

enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the  Greek  calendar,  out  from  the  grains  of  the  latter  metal,  ana  from 

IKETON*,  mnsTBT,  son-in-law  to  Oliver  Crom-  their  extreme  hardness  are  foxmd  to  answer  an 

weU,  bom  in  1610,  died  in  the  camp  before  excellent  purpose  for  the  nibs  of  gold  pens. 
Limerick,  Nov.  16, 1651.    He  was  the  son  of  a       IBIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of 

country  gentleman  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  sea  god  Thaumas  and  of  tiie  oceanlde  Eleo- 

having  been  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Ox-  tra,  and  sister  of  the  Harpies.    According  to 

ford,  commenced  reading  for  the  law ;  but  his  some  writers  she  was  a  virgin ;  others  mak^ 

studies  being  interrupted  by  the  civil  war,  he  her  the  wife  of  Zephyms  and  mother  of  Eros. 

Joined  the  parliamentary  army.    Havins  in  She  was  the  personification  of  the  rainbow,  and 

1646  married  Bridget  Cromwell,  Oliver's  eldest  also  messenger  of  the  gods, 
daughter,  he  was  through  his  father-in-law's        IBIS,  in  botany,  the  generic  name  of  a  nnm* 

infiuence  appointed  captain  of  horse,  and  soon  her  of  beautiful  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural 

afterward  coloneL    At  the  battle  of  Naseby  he  order  iridaee<B,    The  plants  of  this  order  are 

was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped.    Ireton  was  endogenous,  having  no  stem,  but   instead  a 

one  of  the  most  active  in  compassing  the  death  creeping  rootstock  (rhigoma).  or  else  a  sort  of 

of  the  long,  and  signed  the  death  warrant  flat  tuber  (eanmu\  equitant  leaves,  3  stamens. 

Under  the  protectorate  Cromwell  made  him  and  an  inierior  ovary.    They  are  represented 

kid  deputy  of  Ireland,  in  whioh  capacity  he  equally  in  the  temperate  and  hotter  regions  of 
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theglobo.  Of  the  garden  sorts  of  irig,  the  mo«i  at20,000.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  moalh  of 
common  are  the  la^  blne-porplish  flower-de-  the  Ushakovkaj  a  small  tribntary  <^  the  An* 
Ince  (irii  atmbueina)^  the  white  or  pale  lilao  gara,  and  opposite  the  conflnenoe  of  the  Irkooi 
(/.  Fhrentina\  the  golden  yellow  (/.  pseudaeo-  with  the  latter  river.  It  b  well  boilt,  paved. 
ft»),  and  the  dwarf  vernal  (/.  pumila).  These  and  lighted.  The  principal  streets  mn  parmlM 
have  strong,  fleshy  rootstooks  or  tabers,  run-  with  tne  Angara,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  the 
ning  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exchange,  the  aomiralty  offices  and  dockjmrda^ 
pieces  of  these  rhizomes  readily  produce  new  the  govemor-^neral's  palace,  and  various  gov- 
plants.  In  the  meadows  of  New  England  and  emment  factories  and  workshops  in  which  oon* 
of  North  America  are  found  the  blue  flag  (/.  victs  are  employed.  The  centre  of  the  city  ia 
versicolor)  and  the  nrismatic  iris  (/.  Virginiea,  occupied  by  a  handsome  public  square,  on  wluch 
linn.) ;  the  crestea  dwarf  iris  (/.  erutata\  a  front  the  houses  of  many  of  the  fnnctionariai^ 
very  beautiful  species,  is  found  wild  in  the  and  the  guard  house.  The  school  of  medkttne^ 
mountains  of  Kentucky  and  southward.  There  the  gymnasium,  and  the  depot  of  the  Rnaaiaii 
are  several  species  of  iris  with  bulbous  roots  or  American  company,  ore  fine  and  spacious  edi- 
stems,  and  highly  ornamental,  such  as  the  Span-  floes.  The  gymnasium  has  a  library  of  5,000 
iBhiris(/.iri^Aou2e8)  and  the  Persian  iris  (/.Per-  volumes.  There  are  many  public  sdiooki  a 
nea),  with  exquisitely  scented  blossoms  of  an  high  school  for  navigation,  a  female  orphan 
elegant  pearly  whiti^  hue,  admirably  adapted  school,  a  theatre,  and  a  good  bazaar.  The  cHy 
to  forcing  in  pots  for  the  drawing  room.  The  is  fortified,  and  has  a  citadeL  It  contains  15 
properties  of  the  iris  are  various,  almost  every  churches,  and  numerous  convents  and  Lospi- 
q>ecies  possessing  something  intrinsic.  The  tals.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are  of  wood,  neatly 
orris  root  of  the  shops  is  the  dried  rootstocks  planked,  and  painted  yellow  or  gray.  Theprin- 
of  L  Florentina;  the  powder  from  the  roots  of  cipal  manufactures  are  woollens,  linens,  leather, 
/.  pieudaeorus  is  used  as  a  snuf^  producing  co-  glass,  and  soap.  The  trade  of  Irkootdc  is  im- 
pious discharges  from  the  nose ;  the  root  is  also  portant,  being  estimated  at  (4,000,000  a  year. 
astringent,  and  may  be  employed  in  making  ink  it  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot  between  ths 
or  in  dyeing  black;  the  fresh  juice  of  some  spe-  Chinese  empire  and  European  Russia,  export- 
cies  proves  to  be  cathartic,  and  even  good  in  ing  to  the  latter  tea,  rhubarb,  fruits,  poroelaiOy 
curing  dropsies.  The  roots  of  a  Siberian  spe-  paper,  silk,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  various  Eoro- 
des  (/.  diehoU»na)y  according  to  Pallas,  are  pean  goods.  It  has  a  great  fidr  in  June, 
eaten ;  and  Thunberg  affirms  that  the  Hotten-  IRON,  the  most  useful  of  all  metals,  and  ths 
tots  roast  and  cat  the  roots  of  /.  edulU,  (See  most  bountifally  provided  in  variety  and  gen- 
also  Obocu^  eral  distribution  of  its  ores.    It  is  applied  to  the 

IRISII  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  greatest  number  of  purposes,  and  consumed  in 

which  lies  between  Scotland  on  the  N.,  Eng-  hu^er  qaantities  than  all  other  metals  combined, 

land  on  the  E.,  Wales  on  the  S.,  and  Ireland  on  The  most  massive  metallic  works  are  made  of 

the  W.    It  is  between  lat.  53°  40'  and  54°  80'  it,  and  also  the  most  delicate  instruments,  as  the 

N.,  and  long.  8°  and  6°  W.     It  contains  the  isle  hair  springs  of  watches,  in  which  the  metal  at- 

of  Man,  Anglesea,  Holyhead,  and  a  few  islets,  tains  a  far  higher  value,  weight  for  weight,  than 

Garuarvon  and  Morecambo  bays,  and  the  estua-  that  of  gold  itself.    No  other  material  is  so  en- 

ries  of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Kibble,  are  its  in-  hanced  in  price  by  the  valuable  qualities  im- 

lets  in  England;  Solway  frith,  Wigtown,  and  parted  to  it  by  labor.    A  bar  of  iron  worth  $5, 

Luce  bays,  in  Scotland;  and  Dundrum,  Carling-  it  is  stated,  is  worth  $10.50  when  mode  into 

ford,  Dundalk,   and  Dublin  bays,  in  Ireland,  horse  shoes,  $55  in  the  form  of  needles,  $8,2S5 

The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it  from  Great  in  penknife  blades,  $29,480  in  shirt  buttons^ 

Britain  are  the  Esk,  Ribble,  Mersey,  and  Dee ;  and  $250,000  in  balance  springs  of  watches.    In 

from  Ireland,  the  Liffey  and  the  Boyne.  its  pure  form,  called  wrought  iron,  it  is  soft 

IREOOTSK,  or  Irkutsk,  a  government  of  and  malleable  when  heated,  and  is  then  beaten 

Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  S.  port  of  E.Siberia,  bor-  by  the  hammer  into  any  desired  8hai>e,  rolled 

dering  on  Mongolia;  area,  507,086  sq.  m. ;  pop.  into  thin  plates,  or  drawn  out  into  fine  wire  of 

in  1851, 294,514.    The  Altai  mountains  form  its  the  greatest  tenacity.    Not  only  is  it  ductile 

S.  boundary.    The  surface  is  elevated,  the  gen>  like  wax  in  this  condition,  but  it  also  ]>os3es8es 

eral  level  of  the  N.  and  E.  portions  being  from  the  property  of  welding  or  of  uniting  with  an- 

2,500  to  3,000  feet,  and  that  of  theS.  from  1,200  other  piece  brought  to  a  white  heat,  and  the 

to  2,000.    It  is  watered  by  the  Angara,  Lena,  two  by  beating  become  iucor]>orated  as  if  origi- 

and  a  number  of  smaller  rivers,  and  contains  nally  but  one.    Combined  with  from  1^  to  5  or 

Lake  Baikal.    It  is  rich  in  various  minerals,  5i  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it  is  the  fusible  cast  iron, 

among  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  not  malleable,  but  easily  melted  and  su^^ceptible 

Extensive  forests  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  of  taking  and  retaining  the  minutest  forms  of 

country,  and  agriculture  is  prosperously  con-  the  mould.    With  a  proportion  of  carbon  vary- 

ducted,  barley  and  rye  being  the  principal  crops,  ing  from  i  to  H  V^^  cent,  it  is  steel ;  its  mallea- 

— Irkootsk,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern-  bilitv  and  property  of  welding  are  restored, 

ment  and  of  E.  Siberia,  is  situated  on  the  right  while  it  still  continues  fusible  at  degrees  of  heat 

bank  of  the  river  Angara,  about  40  m.  from  its  easily  attained,  and  moreover  possesses  a  new 

•oniee  in  Lake  Baikju;  pop.  in  1867  estimated  property  of  acquiring  any  desired  d€^ree  of 
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hardness  as  it  is  heated  and  chilled  in  the  pro-  appear  to  have  heen  extremely  rare ;  yet  in 
cess  of  tempering.  With  these  varieties  of  Sparta,  at  ahout  the  time  of  Homer,  it  mnst  have 
qualities,  each  of  which  is  varionsly  exhibited,  been  abundant ;  for  by  the  laws  of  Lycnrgns 
rendering  the  metal  adapted  to  a  multitude  of  the  Spartans  were  restricted  to  its  use  for  coins, 
applications,  giving  it  in  fact  the  valuable  prop-  and  gold  and  silver  were  not  allowed  to  be  in- 
erties  of  many  metals,  the  uses  of  iron  may  troduced  for  this  purpose.  Yet  some  notion  may 
well  be  innumerable,  and  the  methods  of  work-  be  formed  of  its  value  at  that  time  by  the  asser- 
ing  it  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  more  tion  of  Plutarch,  that  it  required  a  cart  drawn 
than  a  very  general  notice.  Some  of  the  processes  by  two  oxen  to  carry  the  small  sum  of  10  mime, 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  metal,  and  In  the  time  of  ^Eschylus  (bom  525  B.  G.)  the 
some  of  its  ores  also,  are  described  in  other  Chalybes  were  famous  workers  in  iron,  and 
portions  of  this  work  under  their  own  heads;  Ohalybia  was  called  the  mother  of  iron.  Ark- 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  details  omitted  here  totle  speaks  of  the  locality  and  the  method*of 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Blooicabt,  working  the  ores,  in  his  treatise  upon  hearing ; 
Blowixo  MAcmNxa,  Forob,  Foundebt,  Fub-  see  also  his  "  Meteorology,'*  iv.  6.  With  £e 
NACB,  Hammbb,  Hematitb,  Mbtallubot,  and  Greeks  ehalyha  became  the  name  for  the  best 
Steel. — ^As  observed  in  the  article  Bba^  the  of  steel,  and  the  term  is  still  applied  in  our 
use  of  this  alloy  or  of  coppeV  is  believed  to  have  own  language  to  ferruginous  waters  and  medi- 
preceded  that  of  iron.  Yet  in  the  earliest  notices  cinal  preparations.  Strabo,  writing  about  the 
of  metals  both  are  mentioned  together;  tiius  time  of  tne  commencement  of  the  present  era, 
Job  xxviii.  2 :  *'  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth  speaks  of  the  iron  mines  of  Chalcis  and  Eubcea 
[marginal  reading,  **  dust"],  and  brass  is  molten  as  being  almost  exhausted  by  the  extensive  min- 
out  of  the  stone;*'  Gen.  iv.  22:  '^  Tubal  Gain,  ing  operations  of  the  Athenians.  He  also  men- 
an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  tions  iron  being  brought  from  Great  Britain, 
iron ;"  Dent  viiL  9 :  ^^  a  land  whose  stones  are  and  speaks  of  the  mines  of  Elba,  famous  to  this 
iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  day,  then  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  blaz- 
brass."  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  iron  in  ing  fires  of  its  iron  works,  iEthalia.  Karsten 
the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  supposes  these  mines  had  been  worked  full  700 
some  of  the  references  indicate  very  clearly  vears  B.  G.,  and  that  the  ancient  Britons  knew 
that  the  metal  was  the  same  as  our  iron,  and  now  to  work  iron  many  centuries  before  the 
worked  in  furnaces.  In  Jer.  xv.  12,  the  ques-  Ghristian  era.  Pliny  the  Elder  devotes  a  chap- 
tion,  *^  Shall  iron  break  the  northern  iron  and  ter  of  his  work  on  natural  history  (lib.  xxxiv. 
the  steel  t"  seems  to  imply  an  acquaintance  with  89)  to  an  account  of  iron,  its  uses  and  manu- 
the  excdlent  quality  of  iron  and  probably  of  steel,  facture.  He  speaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  Her- 
for  which  the  ores  of  Ghalybia  on  the  borders  cules  by  Aloon  at  Thebes,  and  bowls  of  iron  in 
of  the  Euxine,  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  were  the  temple  of  Mars  at  Rome ;  of  different  quali- 
famous  in  ancient  times.  The  word  translated  ties  suited  to  different  purposes ;  of  some  fur- 
steel,  however,  is  elsewhere  translated  brass,  naoes  producing  bars,  and  others  metal  which 
From  other  evidences  the  use  of  iron  is  traced  was  cast  (?)  into  anvils  and  hammer  heads ;  and 
back  to  very  remote  periods.  Wilkinson  states  mentions  the  mines  of  Elba,  the  Serican  iron, 
that,  according  to  the  Amndelian  marbles,  iron  the  Parthian  and  the  Norican.  The  last,  from 
was  known  188  years  before  the  Trqian  war  some  part  of  the  country  now  included  in  Aus- 
(about  1870  B.  G.).  Its  use  is  mentioned  by  Ho-  tria,  Styria,  and  Garinthia,  is  also  alluded  to  by 
mer  (Iliad,  xxiiL  261,  and  Odyssey,  ix.  891),  ^e  Ovid  (Met  xiv.  712),  in  the  line :  Durior  et 
descriptions  seeming  to  be  especially  adapted  to  /erro,  guod  Noricus  exeoquit  ignis.  Pliny  was 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  malleable  iron ;  but  cast  aware  of  the  magnetic  property  of  iron,  and 
iron  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  speaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  Arsino^,  sister  of 
ancients.  Thrasyllus,  as  Wilkinson  also  states,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  it  was  proposed 
supposed  that  iron  was  known  before  the  Trojan  to  suspend  in  a  temple  by  the  equilibrium  of 
war,  or  indeed  114  years  previous  to  the  foun-  sevend  magnets  acting  against  gravity.  It  is 
dation  of  Troy  (1587  B.  G.).  *^  Iron  and  copper  not  probable  from  these  accounts  that  the  Ho- 
mines are  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  wnid^  mans  possessed  the  knowledge  of  cast  iron ;  and* 
were  worked  in  old  times ;  and  the  monuments  whether  they  made  steel  or  wrought  iron  by 
of  Thebes,  and  even  the  tombs  about  Memphis,  their  processes  was,  as  Karsten  supposes,  a  mat- 
dating  more  than  4,000  years  ago,  represent  ter  of  chance.  Some,  however,  oelieve  that 
butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  around  bar  the  ancient  descriptions  indicate  the  manu£M)» 
of  metal  attached  to  their  apron,  which  firom  tnre  of  cast  iron,  and  a  small  cast  iron  statue  of 
its  blue  color  can  only  be  steel ;  and  the  dm-  Hercules  is  stated  by  Gount  de  Gaylus  to  have 
Unction  between  the  bronzed  and  iron  weapons  been  found  in  the  museum  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
in  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.,  one  painted  red,  ghese,  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  supposed  to  have 
the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  ooth  having  been  made  in  the  8d  or  4th  century  B.  G.  But 
been  used  (as  m  Rome)  at  the  same  period.  In  if  this  be  so,  it  was  most  likely  an  accidental  pro- 
Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more  abundant  than  in  duct  of  the  wrought  iron  process.  The  methods 
Egypt''  (^  Ancient  Egyptians,"  vol  iL  p.  155.)  in  use  by  the  ancients  were  without  doubt  sim- 
Fh>m  the  high  value  attached  to  iron  in  the  al-  ilar  to  these  now  practised  by  the  rude  nations 
loiioDs  to  it  in  the  HUid  and  Odyssey,  it  would  of  Asia  and  Africa,  whose  customs  dumge  Httla 
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in  the  lapse  of  ages.    Bj  these  the  rioh  ores  are  attributed  to  the  Belgians  or  Wallooiia.  and 

.deoxidized  in  open  fir^  into  which  the  air  is  introdnoed  into  EDgUind,  it  is  believed,  not  be- 

blown  bj  httid  bellows.    Homer  n>eaks  of  the  fore  1668,  althongh  cannon  were  made  theve 

fttmace  in  whidi  the  shield  of  AchiUes  was  of  cast  iron  by  John  Owen  in  1686,  and  bj 

forged  as  b^ng  blown  bj  20  pairs  of  bellows.  Balph  Hoge  in  1640.    The  new  smelting  ftv- 

The  small  quantity  of  iron  ore  laid  npon  the  naces  were  soon  foand  to  be  well  adaptM  for 

ooals  is  rodaeed,  and  the  reduced  metal  collects  Working  over  the  rich  cinders  <tf  the  old  Bomsa 

together  to  form  a  loop,  and  at  the  close  of  the  and  Danish  forges;  and  in  the  forest  of  Dean 

operation  this  is  taken  out  and  hammered  upon  these  were  dug  up  in  such  i^nndanoe,  often 

an  anvil,  tibe  impurities  separating  in  a  semi-  from  beneath  forests  of  oak,  that  they  oontinoed 

fluid  cinder. — During  the  first  7  centuries  of  the  to  keep  in  operation,  it  is  ooniputed,  some  80 

Ohristian  era  the  manufacture  of  iron  attracted  blast  ftimaces  for  200  years.    Other  Enmpean 

litHe  attention.    In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  countries  slowly  adopted  this  great  improve- 

oentury  the  mines  of  Styria  (the  Noricum  of  the  ment    Even  the  Flusao/en  was  not  introdneed 

Romans)  and  the  Erzgebirge  were  opened;  and  into  Saxony  till  1660,  and  high  blast  ftimeoea 

in  the  9th  centurv  the  manufacture  was  spread  not  till  a  century  later  in  this  iron  district  or  in 

further  nortii,  and  also  into  Bohemia.   Ittnence  Brandenburg;  in  Silesia  not  indeed  till  ITSl, 

^read  iflto  other  countries ;  and  ancient  slag  after  their  adoption  in  North   America.    In 

heaps  have  been  met  with  and  described  in  so  England  the  most  rapid  progress  continued  to 

many  places,  as  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Ilnland,  at  be  made  in  the  manufeicture.    About  the  Tear 

Bonen,  Dieppe,  &c.,  in  France,  and  in  Silesia,  1600  from  2  to  3  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made  in 

overgrown  with  trees  6  centuries  old,  that  it  is  a  day  fnm  a  single  charcoal  furnace.    In  1612  m 

certain  the  manufacture  direct  from  the  ores  patent  was  granted  to  Simon  Sturtevant  for 

must  have  been  very  generally  practised  through-  smelting  iron  with  bituminous  coal;  and  the 

out  Europe.    Tet  improvements  in  the  processes  next  year  another  patent  for  the  same  purpose 

Spear  to  have  been  introduced  very  slowlv,  to  John  Ravenson,  who  professed  that  he  ooold 
OQgh  both  iron  and  steel  were  most  skilfully  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  with  a  ton  of  coeL 
worked  into  various  articles  in  Holland.  Fur-  Dudley  was  more  successfU  with  his  petenti 
naces  cidled  St&eh^en^  the  /aumeatix  d  maae  obtained  in  1619 ;  but  his  success  exciteu  oppo> 
<tf  Uie  French,  of  unknown  origin,  were  in  use.  siUon,  his  patent  was  taken  away,  and  his  works 
These  were  about  10  feet  high,  and  were  charged  destroyed.  More  than  a  century  passed  away 
with  ore  and  coal  at  the  top,  in  alternate  layers  before  this  important  improvement  was  finally 
in  the  larger  furnaces.  The  blast  was  introduc-  established.  The  progress  of  the  manufaetnie 
ed  below,  and  the  slog  was  drawn  off  with  more  and  business  will  be  again  referred  to  in  treei- 
or  less  cast  iron  attached  to  it.  But  the  chief  ing  the  statistics  of  iron  under  the  head  of  I  box 
portion  of  the  iron,  collected  in  a  mass  or  StUch^  MuajFAoruRE.  In  1760,  the  coke  fnmaces  from 
remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace ;  this  was  their  increased  size  requiring  more  blast  than 
metallic  iron  more  or  less  steely  by  absorption  could  be  afforded  by  the  wooden  bellows  in  use, 
of  carbon,  and  accompanied  with  liquid  cast  iron.  Smeaton  constructed  for  the  Corron  iron  works 
A  furnace  of  this  kind  was  not  adapted  for  lean  in  Scotland  blowing  cylinders  of  cost  iron.  In 
ores ;  and  a  new  form  was  introduced,  first  it  is  1778  they  were  in  general  use,  and  commonly 
supposed  on  the  Rhiue,  which  by  greater  height  impelled  by  steam  engines,  the  application  of 
(20  to  25  feet)  allowed  the  earthy  portion  of  which  to  tbis  manufacture  greatly  contributed 
poor  ores  to  melt  down  in  glassy  cinders,  and  to  its  extension.  In  17&4  was  patented  the 
flow  out  at  tlie  bottom.  These  furnaces  were  puddling  process,  invented  by  Ilenry  Con,  in 
called  Flu3$ofen  or  Blamfen.  They  differed  which  pig  iron  is  rapidly  and  economically  con- 
from  the  blast  furnaces,  which  succeeded  them,  verted  into  wrought  iron  by  separating  the  ear- 
by  a  greater  drawing  in  of  the  lower  portion  bon  and  removing  other  impurities.  The  value 
called  the  crucible  or  hearth,  and  in  bemg  en-  of  this  invention  was  soon  proved  to  be  in<ad- 
tirely  closed  all  around  this  portion  except  a  oulable,  but  the  inventor  was  poorly  compen- 
smaU  circular  aperture,  which  was  kept  shut,  sated.  (See  Cort.)  The  next  important  inven- 
and  only  opened  at  the  time  of  running  off  the  tion  was  the  hot  blast,  first  applied  to  the 
metal  or  cinder.  With  these  furnaces  cast  iron  Muirkirk  furnaces  by  Mr.  Keilson.  Dr.  Ure 
was  first  regularly  made.  The  earliest  notices  gives  the  date  of  this  as  1827,  and  of  the  patent 
of  this  production  are  of  guns  being  cost  in  one  1828.  In  other  English  works  the  patent  is 
piece  in  the  15th  century,  and  of  iron  stoves  often  referred  to  the  year  1824.  Alexander 
cast  in  Alsace  in  1490.  Yet  George  Agricola,  (**•  Report  on  the  Manufacture  of  Iron/'  p.  62) 
in  his  work  De  ReMetaUiea  (1550),  which  con-  says  tlie  patent  was  enrolled  in  March,  1829,  and 
tains  tlie  first  treatise  devoted  to  the  manufac-  quotes  a  letter  written  by  the  inventor  to  Mr. 
ture  of  iron,  makes  no  mention  of  this  form  of  Telford,  referring  to  tliis  date.  Neilson  was  more 
fhmace,  although  he  describes  the  St&ekofen^  successful  than  Cort  in  securing  to  himself  the 
and  the  open  fire  or  low  fhrnaces  of  the  na-  benefit  of  his  discovery ;  as  damages)  for  the  in- 
tnrc  of  a  bloomory  or  Catalan  forge.  The  high  fringement  of  his  patent  by  the  Gart^errie  iron 
blatit  furnace  was  the  next  improvement,  and  a  works  in  Scotland  he  received  a  check  from  the 
neceseiary  result  of  increasing  the  height  and  proprietors  on  the  bank  of  England  for  £160,- 
eapadty  of  the  Flumc/en.    The  invention  is  000.    Until  1887  the  hot  blast  oven  waa  heated 
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hy  a  Beparate  and  independent  fire,  and  the  of  the  mine  the  neople  were  cut  off  in  that  fa- 
economy  of  ftiel  incident  to  its  use,  though  very  tal  maMacre  [of  March,  1622],  and  the  project 
oonsiderahle,  was  reduced  by  that  consumed  hi  has  never  been  set  on  foot  smoe  until  of  late; 
this  fire.  At  this  time  M.  faber  du  Four,  di-  but  it  has  not  had  its  fdll  triaL''  Salmon  also 
rector  of  the  royal  iron  works  at  Wasseridfin-  refers  to  the  representations  of  the  board  of 
gen  in  Wftrtemberg,  perfected  his  method  of  trade  to  the  house  of  conwions  in  1782,  as  con- 
applying  the  waste  gases  that  escaped  from  the  taining  notices  of  the  iron  works  in  operation  in 
top  of  the  ftunace  to  heating  the  blast,  and  also  Kew  £nsland.  This  and  other  manufactures 
to  generating  steam  for  the  engine,  an  improve-  were  at  that  early  day  regarded  with  great  jeid- 
ment  that  has  proved  of  great  importance  to  the  onsy  by  the  merdiants  of  London.  Col.  Sbutei 
blast  fornaces  of  the  United  States  and  the  con*  ^govemorof  theHassaohusettsBay," had  stated 
tinent  ci  Europe,  and  which,  first  successfoUy  to  the  board,  ^^  that  there  had  been  for  many 
introduced  in  anthracite  furnaces  by  C.  £.  Det-  years  some  iron  works  in  that  province,  which 
mold  in  1841,  has  since  been  applied  to  nearly  had  afforded  the  people  iron  for  some  of  their 
all  iron  furnaces,  saving  from  i2  to  $8  per  ton  necessary  occasions;  out  that  the  iron  import- 
in  foel ;  but  in  Great  Britain  it  ia  comparatively  ed  from  Great  Britain  was  esteemed  much  the 
littie  appreciated.  The  last  great  improvement  best,  and  wholly  used  by  the  shipping ;  that  the 
in  the  manufacture  is  the  use  of  anthracite  for  iron  works  of  that  province  were  not  able  to 
fhd.  This  was  attempted  as  far  back  as  the  supply  the  20th  part  of  what  was  necessary  for 
year  1820  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Penn.,  where  a  fur-  the  use  of  the  country.'*  Gov.  Belcher  idso 
naoe  was  built  specially  for  this  purpose  by  some  stated,  **  that  there  *are  several  forges  for  mak- 
members  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  com-  ing  bar  iron,  and  some  furnaces  for  cast  iron  (or 
pany  (see  Johnson's  ^^  Notes  on  the  Use  of  An-  hollow  ware),  and  one  slitting  mill,  the  under- 
thracite  in  the  Manufacture  of  L*on,'' 1841,  p.  18);  taker  whereof  carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
also  in  1827  at  Kingston,  Mass.  (see  Aitthra-  nails."  Col.  Dunbar,  surveyor-general  of  his 
errs,  vol  i.  p.  646) ;  and  in  1827-8  at  Yizelle  migesty's  woods,  sent  to  the  board  on  June  4^ 
on  the  bordersof  France  and  Switzerland.  The  1781,  samples  of  edged  tools  made  in  New  £ng- 
eztensive  experiments  made  at  the  last  named  land.  In  his  letter  he  said :  *^  They  have  6  fur* 
place  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Annale$  des  mines,  naces  and  19  forges  for  making  iron  in  New  £ng- 
Tols.  iii.  and  iv.,  8d  series,  and  an  account  de-  land."  The  governor  of  Bbode  Island  inform^ 
rived  from  this  source  is  also  given  of  them  ^  the  board  :  ^  There  are  iron  mines  there,  though 
Johnson.  In  Dec.  1888,  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  not  a  fourth  part  of  iron  enough  to  serve  their 
Geisenbainer  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn.,  after  ez-  own  use  ;^  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  sort  of 
perimenting  on  the  treatment  of  anthracite  manufacture  set  up  there.  A  letter  ^from  a 
with  the  hot  blast,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  considerable  merchant  of  New  England  *'  also 
same ;  and  in  1885  he  made  iron  in  a  small  speaks  of  iron  mines  wrought  in  Rhode  Island 
stack  near  Pottsville,  which  he  had  erected  for  and  Providence  plantations,  '^and  turned  to  a 
the  purpose,  the  first  no  doubt  made  with  hot  good  account;  for  they  make  many  of  their 
blast  In  1887  Mr.  G^rge  Crane  of  Great  own  edged  tools  and  implements  of  husbandly." 
Britain,  who  bad  Just  succe^ed  in  effecting  the  These  mines  were  probably  of  bog  ores,  and  situ- 
same  object  in  Wales,  applied  for  letters  patent  ated  near  the  coast ;  for  from  other  sources  it 
in  the  United  States ;  but  he  flailed  to  establish  appears  that  a  blast  fhmace  was  built  in  1702  by 
his  claims,  and  after  several  years'  litigation  Lambert  Despard  at  the  outiet  of  Mattakeeset 
bought  of  the  executors  of  Jfr.  Geisenbainer  pond  in  Plymouth  co.,  liass.,  and  a  number 
(who  had  died  in  1888)  the  right  to  use  the  pa-  more  were  afterward  set  in  operation  to  work 
tent  that  had  already  been  issued  to  him.  He  the  bog  ores  of  that  district  Their  operationa 
then  patented  a  trivial  improvement  in  the  pro-  are  described  in  tiie  '^  Collections  of  the  Mttsa- 
oess;  but  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Geisenbainer  niade  ohusetts  Historical  Society,"  1804,  by  James 
the  right  public,  and  hence  anthracite  has  been  Thacher,  H.D.,  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the 
freely  used  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufac-  manufacture.  Alexander  gives  the  year  1715 
ture  of  iron  without  patent  charges  or  fees,  as  the  epoch  of  furnaces  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
The  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  has  been  and  Pennsylvania.  He  states  that  in  1717  iron 
oarried  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  was  exported  to  England,  and  in  1719  an  act 
will  be  noticed  in  tiie  accounts  of  the  statistics  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  to  prevent  the 
of  the  trade. — ^It  is  not  known  when  or  where  erection  of  roiling  or  slitting  mills  in  the  Amer- 
iron  was  first  made  in  the  United  States ;  but  ican  colonies,  wmch  act  was  finally  passed  in 
tiie  attention  of  the  first  settiers  of  the  British  1750.  About  the  year  1724  Gov.  Spotswood 
colonies  was  very  earl^  directed  to  the  iron  of  Yirffinia  had  a  fbrnace  for  making  iron  above 
ores  which  they  met  with.  Salmon  states,  on  the  fans  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  noticed  by 
the  authority  of  Beverly's  *^  History  of  Yir-  Hugh  Jones  in  his  ^^  Present  Condition  of  Vir- 
ginia^'  ('^  Modem  History,^'  1746,  vol.  iii.  pp.  ginia,''  published  at  that  time.  Gov.  Spots- 
489  and  468),  that  **  an  iron  work  was  set  up  wood  founded  a  town  called  Germanna,  and 
at  Falling  (>dek  in  James  river,  where  they  regarded  himself  as  the  first  person  who  had 
found  the  iron  ore  good,  and  had  near  brought  erected  a  regular  furnace  in  the  United  States. 
that  work  to  perfection.  The  iron  proved  re*-  See  also  **  Byrd's  Progress  to  the  Minee,**  in 
acnabljgood;  but  beibra  they  got  into  the  bo^  1782,  whidi,  with  Jones^  work  above  refer- 
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red  to,  is  noticed  in  Howe's  ^*  Historical  Ool-  if  the  surface  of  pore  iron  be  first  oxi^^ed,  it 
lections  of  Virginia"  (1845),  pp.  475  and  476.  is  brought  into  the  condition  called  paaiiTe  hj 
— ^Pore  iron  is  a  blaish  gitij  metal,  snscepti-  SchOnbein,  who  has  particalarlj  investigiited 
ble  of  a  high  polish,  of  granmar,  crystalline,  or  the  phenomenon,  and  it  may  then  be  kept  for 
fibrous  stractore.  and  when  exhibiting  the  last  any  time  in  nitric  acid  and  varions  saline  aolii- 
breaking  with  a  hackly  fracture.    It  is  remark-  tions  without  change.    Iron  bums  n^idly  in  the 
ably  ductile,  of  greater  tenacity  than  any  other  open  air  at  a  high  temperature,  as  seen  in  the 
substance,  of  hardness  4Ji^  and  of  specific  gray-  particles  struck  off  by  the  hammer  firom  a  heated 
ity  7.8  to  7.6.    Its  chemical  equivalent  is  28.  mass  upon  the  anvil ;  and  when  the  apoDgj 
It  tends  to  crystallize,  when  long  kept  at  a  red  mass  of  pure  iron  obtidned  by  decomposing  t& 
heat,  in  cubes  and  octahedrons.    When  heated  oxide  by  hydro^n  at  a  heat  below  redneea  it 
to  a  high  degree  of  redness,  the  separate  parti-  exposed  to  the  air,  it  takes  fire  spontaneonaly  it 
cles  agglutinate  and  form  a  spongy  mass ;  this  orainary  temperature.    The  structure  of  maQ»> 
occurs  as  they  are  revived  in  the  process  of  re-  able  iron  is  liable  to  undergo  changes  by  toot^ 
duciog  its  ores,  aud  on  this  property  the  methods  ment  of  its  particles  induced  by  constant  jarriiig 
of  obtaining  it  direct  from  the  ore  in  part  de-  motion  or  other  causes,  so  that  its  strengthis 
pend.    At  very  high  temperatures  the  reduced  materially  affected.    Naturally  of  granular  tex- 
metal  however,  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbon,  ture,  iron  is  made  fibrous  and  tough  as  it  it 
combines  with  this  element,  and  then  assumes  wrought  under  the  hammer.     But  however 
the  brittle  and  fusible  character  of  cast  iron,  a  strong  it  may  be  made,  constant  use  accompanied 
compound  which  melts  at  various  degrees  of  tem-  with  a  jarring  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  car  axk^ 
perature  according  to  the  qualities  and  proper-  causes  its  particles  to  return  to  their  cryatallina 
tions  of  foreign  matters  it  may  contain,  but  rang-  condition  and  the  mass  to  become  britUe.    Hol- 
ing, according  to  Scheerer,  from  1500°  to  1700^  low  axles,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Connel,  an  Eng- 
0.,  while  that  of  iron  by  the  same  authority  is  lish  engineer,  are  not  liable  to  this  change,  and 
2100^  0.,  and  that  of  steel  from  1750°  to  1850°  moreover  have  the  advantage  of  greater  straogth 
0.  Iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  becomes  with  less  weight    A  large  anchor  that  had 
itself  magnetic  by  induction ;  but  if  pure  it  loses  been  stored  at  Woolwich  dock  more  than  100' 
its  polarity  when  removed  from  the  magnet,  years,  supposed  to  be  made  of  strong  iron,  was 
Steel  that  has  once  acquired  the  property  re-  recently  broken  with  great  ease  in  testing  it^ 
tains  it  permanently  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  fracture  presenting   large  crystals.     The 
Cast  iron  also  exhibits  a  susceptibili^  to  mag-  chanse  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
netism ;  but  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  duced  by  magnetic  influences,  Uie  iron  remain- 
has  been  observed  by  Mr.  0.  £.  Detmold  of  New  ing  long  in  &e  same  position.    Iron  is  affected 
York,  in  the  very  large  crystals  of  the  pig  metal  in  the  same  way  by  repeated  heating  and  sud- 
produced  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company  from  den  cooling.     Wrought  iron  furnace  bars  lose 
Franklinite,  and  containing  a  maximum  quantity  their  strength  also  by  continual  use ;  and  it  has 
of  carbon  and  considerable  manganese.    Iron  been  noticed  that  in  working  bars  of  the  metal 
slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  moist  air  and  from  under  tlie  hammer,  a  few  blows  struck  upon 
water,  if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  and  a  film  of  any  part  of  the  bar  that  has  cooled  down  to  a 
oxide,  called  iron  rust,  which  always  contains  low  red  heat  will  sometimes  entirely  change 
some  ammonia,   fonns  upon  its  surface;  and  the  tbxturo  of  this  part. — Several  qualities  of 
this  film  admitting  the  passage  of  air,  the  pro-  malleable  iron  are  known  in  commerce.     The 
cess  rapidly  goes  on  beneath  the  scale.    This  pure  metal  is  very  rare,  carbon  being  always 
injurious  effect  may  be  prevented  by  placing  in  present,  and  generally  some  other  foreign  sub- 
contact  with  the  iron  a  more  positive  metal,  as  stances,  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silicon,  arsenio, 
zino.    (See  Galvanized  Ibon.)    It  is  hastened  &c.,  that  injuriously  affect  its   quality.      The 
by  contact  with  a  more  negative  metal,  as  lead  nearest  approach  to  purity  in  which  it  is  obtain- 
or  copper;  hence  the  rapid  rusting  of  iron  posts,  ed  is  in  the  fine  wires  used  for  pianoforte  cords 
&c.,  secured  in  lead  sockets,  and  the  corrosion  and  the  fine  teeth  of  mill  cards.    The  old  cards 
of  steam  pipes  furnished  with  collars  or  other  furnish  the  best  source  of  pure  iron  for  chemical 
attachments  of  lead  or  copper.    Even  the  car-  purposes.    The  various  qualities  of  malleable 
bon  in  cast  iron    acts  as  a  negative  element,  iron  are  designated  as  strong  iron,  red  ^ort, 
and  causes  some  qualities  of  cast  iron  to  corrode  and  cold  short,  of  all  which  there  are  varieties, 
rapidly  in  sea  water  and  become  converted  into  The* first  may  be  worked  hot  and  cold  without 
graphite,  the  iron  chiefly  going  off  in  solution,  risk  of  fracture,  and  is  applied  to  purposes  re- 
When  iron  long  kept  under  water  is  reduced  to  quiring  the  greatest  strength,  as  the  harder  va» 
powder,  it  tenos  to  become  red  hot  and  isnite  rieties  for  chain  cables,  lx>iler  plates,  dec,  and 
combustible  substances  in  contact  with  it    rar-  the  softer  and  more  ductile  for  horse  shoes  and 
tides  scraped  from  a  corroded  gun  barrel  have  nails,  wire,  &c.    Red  short  iron  is  brittle  at  a 
been  observed  to  ignite  the  paper  in  which  they  red  heat,  a  quality  commonly  due  to  the  presence 
w<^e  wrapped.     The  French  chemist  Lemary  of  sulphur.    Three  parts  of  the  latter  in  10,000 
observed  as  for  back  as  the  year  1670  the  ten-  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  welding  propertv 
dency  of  moistened  particles  of  iron  to  ignite,  of  iron.     Cold  sliort  iron  is  brittle  when  colJ^ 
Iron  is  readily  dissolved  in  dilute  acids,  hydro-  though  it  may  work  well  while  hot.    This  ef- 
gen  escaping  from  the  decomposed  water ;  but  feet  is  commonly  caused  by  the  presenoe  of 


phosphorus.  Silicon  also  has  a  similar  ten-  harder  and  less  tough.  How  far  the  Tery  great 
aency,  and  iron  containing  much  of  it  is  of  a  differences  in  the  qualities  of  cast  iron  are  de- 
crystidline  structure  and  very  weak.  These  pendent  upon  the  slightly  different  proportions 
various  qualities  render  it  a  matter  of  conse-  of  carbon  present  is  far  from  being  understood, 
quence  to  try  the  iron,  before  selecting  it  for  and  no  certain  methods  are  yet  known  by  which 
special  uses,  by  several  tests,  as  by  working  the  proportions  of  carbon  can  be  determined 
it  under  the  hammer  at  different  temperatures,  with  exactness,  when  this  occurs  diemically 
bending  it  hot  and  cold,  nicking  it  with  the  combined  with  the  iron.  Nor  has  it  been  found 
cold  chisel  under  different  conditions,  &o,  Hal-  practicable  in  the  manufacture  to  produce  just 
leable  iron  begins  to  acquire  the  peculiar  prop-  such  qualities  of  iron  as  may  be  desirable  in  all 
erty  of  steel — hardness  induced  by  tempering —  cases,  though  wiUiin  certain  limits  the  founder 
with  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  carbon.  With  possesses  a  decided  control  over  the  nature  of 
0.6  per  cent  the  character  is  decidedly  steely,  the  products.  But  individual  furnaces  or  those 
especially  if  the  iron  be  of  poor  quality.  Good  of  the  same  localities  are  generally  distingui^ed 
steel  commonly  contains  1  to  1.5  per  cent  of  by  marked  peculiarities  of  their  iron,  owing  it 
carbon ;  with  1.75  per  cent,  it  can  be  weld-  may  be  to  peculiarities  in  their  ores  or  ftiel, 
ed  only  with  great  aifficulty ;  and  with  2  per  which  cannot  be  imitated  elsewhere.  A  strik- 
cent  it  cannot  be  worked  under  the  hammer —  ing  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  ^'Scotch  pig,'* 
the  metal  is  in  fact  cast  iron.  The  maximum  a  weak  foundery  iron,  but  very  soft  and  run- 
percentage  of  carbon  which  iron  can  be  made  ning  very  fluid — qualities  which  render  it  of 
to  dissolve  was  found  by  Earsten  to  be  5.8  per  great  value  to  mix  with  other  irons.  This  hron, 
per  cent,  and  this  probably  constitutes  a  defi-  being  largely  and  dieaply  produced  in  the  west 
nite  compound  of  4  atoms  of  iron  with  1  atom  of  I^Uimd,  is  imported  in  immense  quanti- 
of  carbon.  The  product  is  silvery  white,  ex-  ties  into  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  almost 
ceedingly  hard  and  brittle,  of  laminated  struo-  every  foundery,  not  merely  along  the  seaboard, 
ture,  of  easy  fusion,  and  very  fluid  when  melted,  but  throughout  the  interior  even  as  far  as  De- 
It  is  a  product  of  perfect  reduction  and  carbon-  troit  and  Chicago.  Better  and  more  valuable 
ization,  effected  wnen  the  furnace  works  well,  qualities  of  pig  iron  are  produced  in  the  United 
and  produces  a  cinder  free  from  iron.  Another  States,  but  none  in  large  quantity  of  which 
variety  of  white  cast  iron  is  produced  when  the  the  character  is  so  uniform  and  well  known ; 
furnace  is  overcharged  with  ore  and  the  reduc-  for  this  reason  Scotch  pig  has  been  made  the 
tion  is  incomplete,  as  appears  from  the  black,  standard  b^  which  the  price  of  iron  is  quoted, 
heavy,  ferruginous  cinder.  This  variety  con-  Dark  gray  irons  of  great  strength  are  made  in 
tains  a  smaller  amount  of  carbon,  and  its  prop-  many  of  the  hematite  charcoal  furnaces  of  the 
erties  of  brittleness  and  hardness  are  such  that  United  States^  and  of  late  years  in  those  also 
it  is  not  used  for  remelting  or  for  foundery  pur-  using  anthracite.  They  are  the  most  valuable 
poses,  but  it  is  adapted  omy  for  conversion  into  qualities,  but  they  cost  more  fuel  and  involve  a 
wrought  iron ;  it  is  hence  known  as  forge  pig,  greater  expenditure  of  time  in  the  production 
and  mso  as  high  iron  and  white  iron.  When  than  the  high  irons,  and  the  latter  may  moreover 
fused  cast  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly  be  obtained  from  poor  ores  and  mineral  fuel  that 
from  a  high  temperature,  the  carbon  tends  to  will  not  make  the  hest  gray  iron. — The  qualities 
separate  from  its  chemical  union  with  the  iron,  of  cast  iron  are  variously  affected  by  foreign  sub- 
and  becomes  visible  in  the  form  of  black  span-  stances  which  enter  into  combination  with  the 
gles,  which  are  graphite,  disseminated  through  iron,  and  from  some  of  which,  as  phosphorus  and 
the  mass.  This  is  variously  exhibited  in  differ-  silicon,  the  metal  is  probably  never  entirely 
ent  qualities  of  cost  iron,  and  those  most  re-  free.  Phosphorus,  while  it  renders  iron  brittle, 
markable  for  this  conspicuous  form  of  carbon  imparts  fluidity  to  the  cast  met^,  and  in  smdl 
are  in  consequence  of  it  of  a  dark  gray  color,  quantity  is  beneficial  for  flne  ornamental  castii^ 
These  are  produced  when  the  furnace  is  work-  in  which  great  strength  is  not  important.  (1^ 
ing  at  high  temperatures  and  with  largo  com-  Boo  Ore.)  Silicon  is  contained  in  largest  quon- 
bustion  of  fuel,  and  running  the  most  perfect  tity  in  foundery  iron,  and  its  effect  is  to  lessen 
glassy  cinder.  Several  varieties  are  recognized,  the  tenacity  of  the  articles  made  from  it.  Man- 
and  they  are  designated  as  foundery  irons  from  ganese  tends  to  produce  high  irons,  and  those 
their  being  the  b^t  adapted  for  castings ;  they  of  laminated  structure  generally  owe  this  prop- 
are  also  known  as  Nos.  1  and  2  and  gray  irons,  erty  to  its  presence  in  the  ore.  Bar  iron  is  ren- 
Many  of  them  are  so  remarkable  for  their  soft-  dered  harder  by  it,  and  better  adapted  for  the 
ness  as  sometimes  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  manufacture  of  steel.  The  oxides  of  the  two  sub- 
some  pigs,  especially  of  No.  2  iron,  are  so  strong  stances  have  intimate  relations  with  and  replace 
as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  break  them  by  the  each  other  in  ores,  posmbly  also  the  substances 
heaviest  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer.  Between  themselves.  Titanium  renders  iron  more  diffi- 
tiie  gray  and  white  qualities  are  the  mottled  irons,  cult  to  fose,  and  its  presence  in  the  ores  seriously 
which  consist  ofthe  two  former  intimately  inter-  interferes  with  their  reduction.  It  does  not 
mixed,  but  yet  in  distinct  trains.  The  properties  appear  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron, 
of  these  are  intermediate  between  the  white  and  nor  to  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  its  quality ; 
grey  irons,  but  approach  more  nearly  those  of  possibly  it  increases  its  hardness. — ^Iron  exhib- 
ue  former,  and  the  lighter  in  shade  th^  are  the  its  the  appearance  of  great  closeness  of  texture. 
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tnd  in  dennt j  it  ranks  among  the  most  solid 
bodies.  This  quality,  however,  varies  in  the 
east  irons  from  7.1  to  7.5.  That  it  is  a  poroos 
material  was  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
the  operations  of  the  hydraulic  pomp  nsed  at 
the  Meoai  straits  bridge,  when  the  water  was 
made  to  penetrate  by  tiie  pressure  through  the 
cast  iron  until  the  pores  were  stopped  by  pum^ 
ing  in  oatmeal.  In  the  article  Gannon  it  is 
also  stated  that  water  is  known  to  penetrate  4 
inches  thickness  of  the  metal,  when  the  pieces 
are  proved  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  vary- 
inff  density  of  cast  iron  allows  of  no  precise 
rule  for  estimating  its  weight ;  but  in  practice 
this  is  conveniently  and  approximately  arrived 
at  by  calculating  i  lb.  to  the  cubic  inch. — ^The 
strength  of  iron  is  variously  exhibited  acoordmg 
to  its  several  kinds,  and  according  to  the  vair- 
ing  conditions  of  the  same  qualities.  Wrought 
iron  opposes  a  greater  resistance  tlian  any  other 
substance  to  a  force  applied  to  draw  it  asunder. 
The  following  table  presents  a  partial  report, 
furnished  to  the  British  association,  of  experi- 
ments which  were  made  upon  the  strengtn  of 
iron  in  1859-^60,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Napier  and  sons.  The  fhll  returns  of 
these  experiments  were  not  completed  in  time 
to  appear  in  this  article ;  they  are  to  be  pub- 
lished with  great  minuteness  of  detail  in  the 
*'  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers^ 
in  Scodand.  The  experiments  were  ful  made 
with  loads  applied  gradually,  and  each  result  is 
the  mean  of  at  least  four,  and  sometimes  of 
innn V  more  experiments : 


Kind  of  iron. 


A.  Ikox  Baks. 

Yorkshire,  (itrongest 

"         weakest 

**  (fuqciMi) , 

Staffordshire,  stmnjjost 

**  wcAkost 

West  of  Scotland,  stron^^st 

Sweden,  strongest 

•*       weakt'st 

BassU,  stronsest 

**      weakest 

B.  I  BON  Plates. 

Yorkshire,  stroofcost  lengthwise 

**  weakest  **         

**  stn>nf^>!>t  crosswise 

**  weakest  •*        

C\  Stkkl  Rabs. 

Steel  for  touls,  rivets  Ac,  8tn>nj:est. 

**  "  *•  weakest.. 

"       other  purposoa,  strunitest. . 

*•  *•  weakest... 

V.  Stf-kl  Platxs. 

Stmnei'st  lengthwise 

Weakest  *•  

8tn)nci  ^t  c^»^^ wise 

Weakt^t  -       
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diminishes.  Iron  wire  ^^  ^'^  ^ch  in 
has  borne  a  load  equivalent  to  60  and  eTeii  fO 
tons  to  tiie  square  inch  without  breaking.    The 
tenacity  of  Russian  bar  iron  Is  rated  at  ammt  tT 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  which  Is  abont  8  tiinai 
that  of  the  best  cast  iron.    As  compared  widi 
other  materials,  a  rod  of  wrou^t  iron  is  eati- 
matcd  by  Mosely  to  have  tenacity  equivaleiit  to 
li^such  rods  of  silver  or  of  copper;  toSof  gdd; 
8  of  cast  iron  or  of  boxwood ;  5  of  pine,  ow,  or 
beech;  and  7  of  mahogany.    Platinnm  alone 
possesses  nearly  the  same  strength.   In  1862  the 
following  resi]dts  were  communicated   to  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  of  trials  of  diAsreDi 
kinds  of  bar  iron :  best  Swedish  bar,  78,804 
lbs. ;  inferior  do.,  58,224 ;  best  English  bar, 
61,660 ;  inferior  do.,  65,000 ;  American  Frank- 
linite  iron,  77,000.    At  Troy,  K  Y.,  the  maon- 
facture  of  puddled  steel  after  the  German  prc^ 
cess  has  been  recentiy  introduced,  by  whiw  it 
is  stated  bars  are  obtained  of  tenacity  eqnal  to 
100,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  bars  of  similar  strength  will  hereafter  be 
regularly  supplied  for  the  market.— Cast  iron 
is  the  best  adapted  of  all  materials  in  oonmion 
use  to  resist  compression .   Wroush  t  iron  in  short 
columns  is  not  more  than  half  as  strong ;  in 
long  columns,  a  new  element,  that  of  resistanoe 
to  nexure,  enters,  which  gives  it  an  advantage. 
Granite  is  only  |  as  strong ;  Italian  marble  1 ;  free- 
stone A ;  and  brick  work  still  less.    The  follow- 
ing  table  presents  the  strength  of  a  few  d^rent 
qualities  of  British  cast  iron,  as  found  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Ilodgkinson  and  Fairbum 
made  at  the  request  of  the  British  association : 
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0.25S 
0.2(»5 

0.293 
0.825 
0.178 
0.191 
0.2ft4 
0278 
0.153 
0.18S 

0.141 
0.1  «2 
0.093 
O.U7« 

O.OM 
O.HH 
U.IW 


0.0671 
0.1 9^2 
0.()9«4 
0.1964 


Dovon  iniD,  Na  3,  hot  blast 

Buffcry  **      No.  1,  hot  blast 

"        *•         "      coMbUwt 

Coed  Talon  iron.  No.  2,  hot  bUut 

**      col<lbla5t 

CaiTon  Iron,  No.  2,  hot  Mai»t 

cold  blast 


145.4W 
S6.JI97 
9A.8A5 
^7S4 
M,77U 
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♦*      No.  8,  hot  blast I    13^,440 

coldblast [   115.442 


21,MT 
]a.4M 

17.4M 
ICtTI 
1N!05 

ia.M5 
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With  ft  hnal  of  one  ton  to  the  square  inch  of  area 
of  Rcctioti  t!io  best  bars  are  elongated  .000082, 
and  will  boar  an  extension  of  .000714  without 
injury.  A  cable  of  small  wires  admits  of  a  greater 
extension,  and  tliis  increases  as  their  diameter 


The  original  tables  are  very  complete  of  their 
kind,  includinjr  results  of  trials  of  iron  from 
nearly  all  the  liritish  iron  works.  As  regards 
the  effect  of  the  hot  blast,  some  sofl  irons  of 
No.  1  appeared  to  bo  injured  by  it,  and  some 
of  No.  2  also  in  a  4ess  de^ec ;  but  the  harder 
qualities  were  apparently  improved.  By  50<y 
cessive  melting  cast  iron  acquired  on  increase 
of  strenj»th  and  of  elasticity,  the  maximum  in 
these  respects  being  attaine<l  at  about  the  12th 
meltinp.  A  report  was  published  in  1856  by 
the  ordnance  department  of  the  United  States 
which  presente<l  results  of  numerous  experi* 
ments  made  by  its  officers  upon  the  strength  of 
different  metals  nsed  for  cannon.  This  report 
is  referred  to,  and  some  of  the  results  are  no- 
ticed, in  the  article  Can-nox.  Cast  in>n  from  a 
great  number  of  works  in  the  United  Sutea 


was  tested  to  prove  its  tnmsTene  and  tensile  the  same  locality.  70,600  lbs.;  a  sample  from  Lake 
strengUi,  and  the  practice  was  continued  hj  Saperior,  62,600  lbs. — ^The  alloys  of  iron  with  the 
Mtior  Wade  from  the  Tear  1860.  In  conse-  metals,  thoagh  namerous,  are  of  little  impor- 
qaence  of  the  attention  ne  caused  to  be  direct-  tanoe.  With  oxygen  iron  forms  several  definite 
od  to  methods  of  improving  ^equalities  of  cast  compounds.  The  protoxide,  FeO,  is  better 
iron  used  for  cannon,  those  cast  subsequently  known  in  combination  than  isolated ;  it  is  a 
to  1861  possessed  nearly  twice  the  average  powerful  base,  its  salts  of  a  bluish  green,  rarely 
strength  of  those  cast  previous  to  1841.  For  colorless;  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
determining  the  tensile  strength,  8  solid  cylin-  upon  either  the  carbonate  or  sesquioxide  heated 
drioal  pieces  are  cast  and  then  turned  to  fit  to  low  redness,  it  appears  of  a  grass  green  color, 
the  hangers  of  the  machine,  the  smallest  diam-  but  it  immediately  absorbs  oxygen  on  exposure 
eter,  equal  in  area  to  about  one  square  inch,  to  the  air,  and  becomes  the  sesquioxide ;  corn- 
coming  midway  of  their  length,  or  about  1^  bined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  the  ores  called 
inches  from  each  end.  The  ends  being  securely  carbonates.  The  sesquioxide  or  peroxide,  Fct  Ot, 
clamped  in  the  hangersLthe  weight  is  applied  to  is  a  natural  product  forming  the  ore  known  as 
draw  the  piece  apart.  The  diameter  of  the  frac-  red  hematite  or  specular  iron,  and  combined  witii 
ture  is  accurately  measured,  and  from  this  and  water  the  hydrated  peroxide,  brown  hematite ; 
the  weight  employed  the  data  are  afforded  for  it  nresents  different  shades  of  bright  and  violet 
calculating  the  weight  reauired  to  break  a  bar  red.  is  the  coloring  material  colcotbar  or  rouge, 
exactly  one  inch  square,  l^umerous  samples  of  ana  alone  or  in  combination  with  water,  and 
anthracite  iron  thus  tested  in  1860  ana  1861  more  or  less  mixed  with  clay,  it  forms  the  red, 
gave  an  average  tensile  strength  of  17,200  lbs.,  yellow,  and  brown  ochres;  the  magnet  does  not 
some  specimens  bearing  20,000  lbs.,  and  some  affect  it,  and  it  is  infusible ;  by  calcination  it  is 
only  18,000  lbs.  Better  results  were  obtained  rendered  very  difficult  of  solution  in  acids ;  it  is 
in  succeeding  years.  *^  Lewistown  hot  blast  of  analogous  character  to  alumina,  and  the  two 
anthracite,"  of  Aug.  1868,  gave  for  4  trials  a  replace  each  other  in  combinations.  The  salts 
strength  of  18,000  lbs. ;  *^  Marietta^'  iron  of  Jan.  of  the  peroxide  are  brown  or  yellow ;  they  are 
1854,  23,600  lbs.  In  1866  **  Moselem,"  Berks  easily  decomposed  by  many  chqpical  reagents; 
CO.,  Peon.,  and  "  Rough  and  Ready**  iron,  aver-  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  they  serve  ^e 
aged  about  21,000  lbs.  In  1867  ^^  Moselem"  purpose  of  mordants,  and  in  medicine  are  used 
made  in  January,  and  mixed  with  **  white  Wav-  as  tonics  and  astringents ;  the  protoxide  and  its 
wayanda,**  Averaged  24,800  lbs.  for  9  trials,  salts  have  this  application  also.  Peroxide  of 
What  was  caUed  **  gray  cold  blast  anthracite  iron  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  blood,  and  in  those 
Hoselera"  of  April,  1867,  mixed  with  ^  of  of  the  plants  on  which  red-blooded  animals  feed. 
*^  white  William  Penn,'*  cave  a  mean  strength  Ferric  acid,  FeOi,  is  an  unstable  compound 
of  82,000  lbs.  The  locuities  of  the  works,  or  formed  by  igniting  the  peroxide  with  nitrate  of 
rather  the  kinds  of  ore  employed,  appeared  to  potash ;  the  oxide  takes  up  more  oxygen,  and 
have  greater  influence  upon  the  strength  of  the  the  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potash ;  the 
iron  than  the  fuel  or  temperature  of  the  blast,  salt'  thus  produced  dissolves  freely  in  water. 
In  some  instances  cold  blast  charcoal  iron  broke  coloring  it  a  deep  purple ;  if  potash  be  in  large 
with  only  18,000  lbs.  That  produced  at  Crown  excess,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  dark  crystd- 
Point^  N.  T..  from  magnetic  ores,  averaged  line  grains,  but  it  tends  to  decompose  and  re- 
18,800  lbs.  A  sample  of  **  Greenwood  *'  iron,  produce  the  peroxide.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  brought  bv  several  remeltings  Fct  Oi,^  callea  also  black  oxide  and  ferrosoferric 
to  the  maximum  of  strength,  gave  the  highest  oxide,  is  a  natural  compound  of  the  two  oxides, 
result  ever  obtained  with  cast  iron,  breaking  at  and  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Fe  O,  Fca  Ot ; 
last  with  46,970  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  this  is  usually  understood  to  be  the  composition 
tests  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  of  the  natural  loadstone  or  magnetic  iron  ore ;  it 
exact  comparative  values  of  the  irons,  because  is  also  described  as  formed  of  this  compound  and 
as  receivea  from  the  makers  they  are  not  of  of  another  expressed  by  the  formula  2Fe  O, 
uniform  temper.  To  give  proper  results  for  Fe«  Ot ;  it  is  a  black  opaque  substance,  giving  a 
comparison,  they  should  be  mixed  to  present  a  black  powder,  and  may  be  artificially  made  by 
"  mottle  "  temper.  No  trials  of  transverse  passing  steam  over  iron  wire  heated  to  redness ; 
strength  were  made  after  1862.  The  pieces  the  oxide  forms  in  brilliant  crystals  upon  the 
subjected  to  this  test  were  2-inch  square  bars  wire,  which  bv  the  microscope  are  seen  to  be 
28  mches  long,  brought  to  bear  against  2  fixed  octahedrons  like  those  found  in  this  natural 
knife  edges  20  inches  apart,  and  pressed  half  ore. — ^Ieon  Ores.  Iron  as  an  oxide  is  rarely 
way  between  these  by  another  knife  edge  in  a  absent  frt)m  any  of  the  rocks,  and  in  almost 
movable  stirrup.  The  results  were  very  vari-  every  mineral  it  is  found  as  a  trace  or  coloring 
able,  but  averaged  more  than  |  the  tensile  ingredient,if  in  no  greater  proportion;  but  only 
strength  ;  none  went  so  high  as  9,000  lbs.  to  those  minerals  are  classed  as  ores  which  contain 
the  square  inch,  and  none  so  low  for  sound  bars  26  or  80  per  cent  of  the  metal,  this  being  the 
as  6,000  lbs.  Tests  were  also  made  of  wrought  least  quantity  it  is  found  profitable  to  extract 
iron  of  great  strength.  The  tensile  force  of  a  Some  compounds,  moreover,  which  contain  a 
sample  of  ^  Duncannon  red  short "  was  78,000  still  larger  proportion  of  the  metal  than  this,  as 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  and  of  cold  short  fixmi  iron  pyrites,  are  not  treated  as  ores,  owing  to 
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the  diffionlties  of  thoroaghly  redaoiDg  them,    with  yarioos  mioeralsy  chiefly  qnartt,  ibld^MH^ 
Katiye  iron  is  described  as  oocarring  in  yariona    hornblende,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sahlite ;  and 
localities  in  small  quantities,  as  in  the  form  of    is  associated  with  oxides  of  titanium,  linc,  man* 
thin  lamin»  in  an  ironstone  conglomerate  in    ganese,  and  chrome.  When  highly  magnetic  and 
Brazil,  in  laya  in  Auyergne,  in  a  piece  of  4  lbs.    exhibiting  polarity,  as  is  frequently  the  case^ 
weight  in  the  mine  of  Hackenborg,  described    it  is  called  loadstone.    Its  crystals  are  ootahe- 
by  Cramer,  and  in  other  places  ako,  one  of    draL    Its  hardness  is  5.5  to  6.5;  specific  gray- 
which  is  Oanaan,  Conn. ;  but  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes    ity  4.9  to  5.2 ;  color  iron  black,  and  when  pow- 
reports  that  the  specimen  from  this  locality,    dered  the  same.  '  It  is  the  richest  ore  of  iron, 
from  its  composition,  most  be  of  artificial  pro-    and  no  known  chemical  compound  of  this  metal 
daction.     Dr.  F.  A.  G^nth  has  recently  an-    with  any  other  element  can  produce  a  higher 
nounced  Q^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Sept.    percentage  of  iron  than  the  crystals  of  this 
1859)  the  reception  of  specimens  which  appear    ore;  and  their  yield  cannot  exceed  72.4  per 
to  be  ^^real  native  iron"  from  the  vicinity  of    cent,  according  to  the  formula  of  their  com* 
EnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  and  northern  Alabama,  which    position,  Fe  O,  Fe«  Ot ;  and  the  pure  speculiur 
yielded  to  analysis  as  follows:   iron  99.790,    ores  cannot  yield  over  70  per  cent  of  iron. 
nickel  wiUi  a  trace  of  cobalt  0.140,  magnesium    Some  qualities  of  it  produce  excellent  pig  iron 
0.022,  cdcium  0.121,  silicon  0.075=100.148.    both  for  foundery  and  forge  purposes ;  but  it 
Native  iron  is  also  the  chief  constituent  of  me-    works  better  mixed  with  leaner  ores.    Ridi 
teorites.    Wherever  met  with,  it  hasL  however,    hematites  that  are  deficient  in  silica  are  smelted 
proved  of  no  importance  for  practical  purposes,    to  much  better  advantage  by  mixture  with  i 
excq>t  it  be  near  Libera  in  western  Africa,    their  weight  of  magnetic  ores  with  silidodia 
where,  by  reports  of  missionaries  made  in  1851    gangues  than  alone.     The  quartz  intimately 
and  1858,  it  appears  that  it  has  long  been  worked    mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron  presents  at  every 
by  the  natives  into  ^eir  rude  agricultural  and    point  its  silica  to  form  with  the  other  earthy 
warlike  instrument.    A  specimen  of  the  iron    matters  the  fluid  glassy  cinder  required  to  set 
supposed  to  be  native  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hayes    the  iron  free.    The  magnetic  ores  (as  described 
was  found  lo  consist  of98.4  per  cent  of  pure  iron,    in  the  article  Bloomabt)  supply  the  forges  in 
and  1.6  per  cent  of  quartz  grains,  iron  crystals,    which  malleable  iron  is  produced  direct,  and  it 
magnetic  oxide,  and  zeolites.    The  presence  of    is  generally  this  class  of  ores  which  have  yielded 
the  last  named,  and  the  absence  of  carbon,  which    their  metd  to  the  rude  processes  of  the  ancients 
he  states  is  always  contained  in  manufactured    and  of  half  civilized  nations  of  the  present  time, 
iron,  and  more  than  all  in  that  made  by  the  rude    Those  varieties  are  considered  to  work  most 
processes  of  semi-civilized  people,  are  regarded    easily  in  these  processes,  and  to  make  the  moat 
as  positive  evidence  that  the  iron  cannot  have    duetUe  iron,  which  are  the  most  coarsely  crys- 
been  of  artificial  formation.    The  accounts  re-    tallized  and  readily  crumble  down  into  dean 
oeived  of  its  mode  of  occurrence  are  too  vague    coarse  particles. — Specular  iron  is  distinf^iuished 
to  throw  any  further  light  upon  its  real  charac-    by  its  red  powder ;  the  ore  itself  is  red  when 
ter.    Mr.  Lesley  supposes  that  it  is  meteoric    earthy,  but  when  compact  it  i^  of  a  steel  gray, 
iron,  similar  to  that  discovered  in  1852  near    or  iron  black,  with  metallic  and  often  brilliant 
Thorn  in  Prussia,  spread  over  an  area  of  some    lustre.    It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  forma, 
700  acres  just  beneath  the  soil^  and  estimated    the  faces  often  irised  and  shining  like  a  mirror; 
to  amount  to  not  less  than  1,000  tons.    This  is    whence  the  name,  from  the  Latin  9j>eeulum, 
r^rded  by  Karston  as  meteoric,  though  it  con-    The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  5.5  to  6.5 ;  speoi- 
tains  no  other  metal  combined  with  the  iron ;    fie  gravity  4.2  to  5.8.    It  consists  of  iron  70  and 
but  Rose,  the  Berlin  chemist,  is  understood  to    oxygen  80  per  cent    Some  varieties  which  do 
discredit  its  meteoric  origin.    Its  mixture  with    not  possess  a  metallic  lustre  should  properly  be 
an  olivine  mineral  indicates  that  it  cannot  have    classed  with  the  specular  ore,  though  known 
been  artificially  produced.     That  the  natives    by  other  names,  as  the  red  hematite,  anhydrous 
can  reduce  the  ores  is  evident  from  the  ac-    red  ochre,  reddle  or  red  chalk,  &c.    Micaceous 
count  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  in  writing  from    specular  iron  is  a  variety  of  micaceous  structure 
the  country  of  the  Manganya  in  May,  1859,    occurring  in  sheets  like  mica  slate,  with  bright 
speaks  of  the  natives  being  all  provided  with    shining  lustre.    Thb  beautiful  and  rather  un- 
knives  of  their  own  manufacture,   and  says    usu^  form  of  the  ore  is  found  in  Hawley,  Mass. ; 
that  almost  every  village  has  a  furnace  for    in  Piermont,  N.  II. ;  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. ;  Staf- 
reducing  the  black  magnetic  iron  ore. — ^The  im-    ford  co.,  Va. ;  and  York  district,  S.  0.     The 
portant  ores  of  iron  are  the  magnetic,  specular,    red  hematite  variety  is  found  on  the  Aroostook 
brown  hematites,  red  oxides  of  the  olaer  sec-    river  in  Maine,  and  dso  at  Woodstock,  N.  B^ 
ondary,  the  carbonates,  and  the  bog  ores.    The    near  the  boundary  line  of  Maine.    Specular  and 
hematites  and  bog  ores  are  described  under  their    magnetic  ores  together  form  rocky  ledges  of 
own  names  in  this  work.    The  magnetic  and    which  extensive  hills  and  ridges  are  in  chief 
specular  accompany  each  other  in  the  same    part  composed.    Such  masses  arc  not  rare  in 
formations,  and  will  be  described  together. —    regions   of  granitic  and  metamorphic   rocks. 
The  magnetic  ores  consist  of  the  magnetic  oxide    They  are  met  with  in  Sweden,  Norway,  I-ap- 
of  iron,  often  crystallized   and  in  crystalline    land,  and  Siberia,  and  it  is  the  ores  from  these 
masses  of  great  purity.    It  is  also  intermixed    countries,  and  especiaUy  from  the  famous  mines 
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of  Arendal  and  Danemora,  which  have  long  line  the  bodies  of  ore  are  also  verj  considerable, 
•applied  in  their  celebrated  brands  the  strongest  Along  the  range  of  metamorphic  To6ks  through 
bar  iron  of  commerce,  and  the  essential  element  northern  New  Jersey  Talnable  mines  have  long 
for  the  snperior  cast  steel  of  the  English  manu-  been  worked  for  bloomaries  and  smelting  for* 
&otare.  The  ores  also  oocnr  in  other  forms,  as  naces.  Bome  consist  almost  wholly  of  specular 
in  beds  of  several  hundred  feet  thickness  and  iron ;  but  magnetic  ores  prevaiL  The  variety 
extending  several  miles  in  length,  and  also  in-  called  Franklinite,  an  account  of  which  is  g^ven 
duded  in  elongated  lenticular  masses  between  under  that  name,  is  found  in  this  district,  and 
the  slates,  which  are  of  micaceous,  talcose,  and  has  of  late  been  proved  to  be  an  ore  of  oonsid- 
chloritio  character,  with  the  same  associates  of  erable  importance.  The  range  crosses  the  Dela- 
quartz  rock  and  magnesian  limestone  that  belong  ware  at  Easton,  Penn.  Mines  have  been  worked 
to  them  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  In  Siberia  in  Lehigh  oo.,  jPenn.,  and  an  enormous  body  of 
the  great  ferruginous  masses  are  associated  with  the  ore  associated  with  copper  ores  is  found  in 
^greenstones  and  porphyries,  all  alike  occurring  Cornwall,  Lebanon  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
m  dikes  of  eruptive  character.  In  the  United  new  red  sandstone  formation  with  the  altered 
States  these  ores  are  found  under  the  same  con-  lower  silurian  slates,  and  held  as  in  a  cup  be- 
ditions  and  equally  abundant  as  in  the  most  tween  dikes  of  trap  which  dip  toward  each 
favored  foreign  localities.  Beds  over  80  feet  other.  As  the  magnetic  ore  range  crosses  the 
thick,  not,  however,  conveniently  situated  for  southern  line  of  the  state  just  east  of  the  Sus- 
working,  traverse  the  high  granitic  hill  called  quehanna  river,  the  ore  is  found  in  serpentine, 
the  Baldface  mountain  in  Bartlett,  N.  H. ;  at  and  is  so  associated  with  chrome  that  it  has 
Rermont  also  the  specular  ore  is  found  in  one  been  extensively  mined  for  this  product  Sev- 
of  its  large  developments.  In  Vermont  these  end  localities  on  both  sides  the  state  line  furnish 
ores  are  distributed  among  the  metamorphic  also  magnetic  ores  highly  charged  with  titani- 
slates  of  the  Green  mountidns,  and  are  worked  mn.  Some  obtiuned  from  a  chloritic  and  tal- 
in  many  localities  chiefly  to  mix  with  the  hema-  cose  rock  have  long  supplied  iron  works  in  the 
tites  in  the  blast  furnace.  On  the  W.  side  of  northern  part  of  Harford  co.,  Hd.  In  Mont- 
Lake  Ohamplain,  in  the  gneiss,  feldspathic,  and  gomery  co.,  near  the  Potomac,  the  magnetic  and 
quartzose  rocks,  they  form  great  numbers  of  specular  ores  occur  associated  with  pyritous  cop- 
valuable  beds,  the  ores  often  of  remarkable  pu-  per  and  mundio,  or  iron  pyrites,  and  with  stea« 
rity  and  chiefly  magnetic.  Throughout  Eraex  tite,  the  rock  containing  t&e  beds  being  a  hard 
and  Clinton  counties,  N.  Y.,  they  supply  the  ferruginous  quartz.  Through  Virginia  Uie  mag- 
bloomary  establishments  and  blast  furnaces  of  netio  ores  are  of  little  importance.  In  North 
this  great  iron  district,  bloomaries  being  almost  Carolina  they  aro  again  found  very  productive, 
exclusively  employed  in  the  northern  portion,  ranging  across  the  state  in  8  belts,  the  ore  some- 
upon  the  Ausable  river,  and  blast  furnaces  be-  times  changed  to  specular.  The  most  eastern 
ing  moro  in  use  in  the  southern  part  of  Essex  belt,  passing  through  Chatham  co.,  is  of  least  im- 
co.  near  the  lake.  In  the  Adirondac  region  the  portance ;  the  other  two  traverse  the  gold  region, 
magnetic  ores  form  very  extensive  beds,  and  and  are  contained  between  Guilford,  Randolph, 
the  ores  assume  a  titamferous  character.  In  and  Montgomery  cos.  on  the  E.,  and  Surrey, 
Franklin  co.  the  ores  aro  associated  with  horn-  Davie,  Cahawba,  and  Lincoln  cos.  on  the  W. 
blendio  rocks  and  traversed  by  trap  dikes.  In  "Manj  of  the  mines,  particularly  in  Lincoln  co., 
St.  Lawrence  co.  magnetic  ores  are  scarcely  have  been  very  productive,  and  the  ores  have 
found,  but  the  peroxide  of  great  purity  is  abun-  been  worked  for  bloomaries  and  furnaces.  In 
dant  in  very  large  beds  at  the  junction  of  the  South  Carolina  the  associated  magnetic  and  spec- 
granitic  rocks  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone^  and  ular  ores  aro  chiefly  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  of 
sometimes  resting  upon  serpentine.  The  anal-  slate  in  York,  Union,  and  Spartanburg  districts ; 
ity  of  the  ore  is  variable ;  in  some  of  the  oeds  they  aro  in  sufScient  abundance  to  give  support 
it  is  slaty  and  micaceous ;  in  some  stony  and  to  a  number  of  furnaces.  Through  northern 
specular ;  and  again  it  is  met  with  of  an  earthy  Georgia  the  ferruginous  belt  traverses  Lumpkin, 
character,  coloring  the  surface  of  the  ground  Cherokee,  and  Cass  cos.,  and  is  most  extensively 
wherever  it  is  carried  a  deep  red.  The  ores  developed  in  the  Allatoona  hills,  N.  of  the 
are  used  only  in  the  blast  furnace ;  in  this  tiiey  Etowah  river,  the  ores  being  in  part  magnetic, 
work  easily,  making  iron  fast,  but  of  a  quality  but  ohiefljr  hematite  and  specular.  They  are 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  magnetic  ores  converted  into  iron  at  furnaces  on  the  Etowah, 
and  hematites;  it  is  used  chiefly  for  castings.  West  of  the  Appalachian  belt  of  metamorphic 
In  the  highlandlis  on  both  ndes  the  Hudson  river,  rocks  no  localidea  of  magnetic  iron  ore  occur 
in  Putnam,  Westchester,  and  Orange  cos.,  mag-  till  the  great  outspread  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
netic  ores  are  found  in  extensive  beds.  They  of  tiie  interior  states  is  passed,  and  the  azoio 
were  worked  in  the  last  century  in  numerous  rocks  are  again  found  occupying  the  sur&ce  in 
forges,  hard- wood  charcoal  being  cheaply  ob-  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
tained  for  their  reduction,  and  water  power  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  great  beds 
being  everywhere  conveniently  near  the  mines,  in  Missouri  (see  Ibon  Mottstadi)  are  chiefly 
At  present  Uiey  supply  in  part  a  few  blast  fur-  specular,  but  magnetic  ore  is  found  associated 
naoee,  but  are  worked  very  far  below  tlieir  ca-  with  it  in  several  localities.  In  northern  Wis- 
padtj  of  production.    Near  the  New  JerMj  oonon  beds  of  the  two  oxides  of  great  extent 
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are  oooadonoll v  met  with  in  metamorphio  dates  of  navigation  for  cargoes ;  and  the  demands  for 
and  gneiss  rocks,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mis-  the  year  1860  will  require  a  sapply  of  150,000 
ttssippi  river,  on  Blaok  river  to  Montreal  river,  to  200,000  tons.  The  current  price  of  this  ore, 
the  K.  £.  boundary  of  the  state.  Far  K  of  these  yielding  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  pig  metal,  has 
localities,  in  ^e  district  lying  N.  of  the  Meno-  been  |3  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  delivered  on  board, 
monee,  between  Green  bay  and  Lake  Superior,  Canada  abounds  in  magnetio  and  specular  ores, 
are  some  of  the  most  extensive  beds  of  mag-  The  formation  which  contains  them  connects  with 
netio  and  specular  ores,  chiefly  the  latter,  found  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  northern  New  York, 
in  any  country.  Thev  appear  near  ridges  of  and  extends  N.E.  toward  Labrador.  Many  of  the 
trap  in  a  belt  of  crystalline  slates  which  extends  beds  are  of  immense  size,  and  the  ores  are  often 
"W.  from  Lake  Superior.  The  belt  is  from  6  to  very  pure;  they  are  however  but  little  worked. — 
10  m.  wide,  and  is  bounded  N.  and  S.  by  a  gra-  The  previous  condition  in  which  the  magnetio 
nitio  district  The  principal  development  of  and  specular  ores  may  have  existed  is  involved 
the  ores  is  first  met  with  12  m.  back  from  the  in  much  obscurity,  and  different  theories  are 
lake,  and  localities  of  them  are  of  frequent  oc-  entertained  respecting  it.  Generally  occurring 
currence  extending  18  m.  further  W.  Along  in  rocks  supposed  to  have  derived  their  char- 
the  southern  margin  of  the  slate  district  another  acteristics  from  igneous  action,  the  ores  are  be- 
group  of  beds  tend  to  range  themselves  in  the  lieved  by  many  to  have  been  brought  into  their 
same  direction ;  and  about  80  m.  back  from  the  present  condition  and  position  by  the  powerful 
lake,  where  the  slate  district  extends  S.  into  agency  of  heat  derive^l  from  interior  sonroea. 
Wisconsin,  the  same  developments  of  ore  ao-  Tne  columnar  structure  often  noticed  in  the 
company  it  to  the  Menomonee  river  and  toward  magnetic  ores  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  their 
Green  bay.  The  mines  are  reached  by  a  rail-  having  been  melteu,  and  also  the  occurrence  of 
road  from  the  lake  shore  12  m.  long,  and  the  the  eiulhy  minerals  along  the  upper  surface  of 
ore  is  obtained  by  open  quarrying.  It  forms  each  bed  when  this  lies  in  an  inclined  position, 
ridges,  one  of  which  is  from  a  few  feet  to  50  the  oxide  of  iron  by  its  greater  gravity  seeking 
feet  in  height  and  1,000  feet  wide,  and  extends  the  lowest  plane.  Prof.  11.  D.  Rogers  states 
almost  continuously  for  5  or  6  m.  In  this  the  that  he  has  noticed  this  arrangement  in  the 
ore  is  of  variable  quality,  as  it  is  more  or  less  veins  of  this  ore  throughout  the  highlands  Sw 
intermixed  with  jasper,  hornblende,  and  feld-  W.  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  in  the  magnetic  ore 
spar ;  much  of  it  is  remarkably  pure,  yielding  district  W.  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  Siberia  the 
68  per  cent  of  iron,  with  not  a  trace  of  man-  ores,  associated  with  ipicous  greenstones  and 
ganese,  phospliorus,  or  sulphur.  Another  ridge  porphyries,  are  described  as  exhibiting  the 
60  feet  high  presents  precipitous  walls  of  almost  same  evidences  of  fusion  as  tliese  exhibit,  and 
chemically  pure  ore,  a  portion  being  fine-grained  of  having  flowed  like  beds  of  lava  into  depres- 
specularore  of  imperfect  slaty  structure,  having  sions  and  crevices.  On  the  island  of  Elba  the 
minute  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide  disseminated  masses  of  ore  have  the  appearance  of  eruptive 
through  it;  and  some  consisting  wholly  of  the  dikes  of  basalt,  and  tlio  effects  upon  the  sedi- 
minate  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide.  Large  bodies  mentary  rooks  in  contact  arc  similar  to  those 
of  this  must  contain  09  or  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  observed  wlien  trap  dikes  traverse  tliem.  They 
At  another  point  a  hill  rising  180  feet  high  con-  there  penetrate  strata  near  the  pcri(Kl  of  the 
sists  of  alternate  bands  of  pure,  fine-grained,  Jurassic^  and  by  eruptions  supposed  to  bo  oji  late 
steel  gray  peroxide  of  iron,  and  deep  red  jaspery  as  the  epoch  of  the  clialk.  (Burat,  GevlogU 
ore;  the  layers  are  generally  less  than  J  inch  appliquee.)  The  masses  of  porphyry  and  of 
thick,  and  are  curiously  contorted.  They  pre-  the  other  wall  rocks  included  in  the  magnetic 
sent  a  beautiful  appearance  as  exposed  in  the  ores  aid  to  support  the  view  that  these  have 
almost  vertical  walls.  This  deposit  is  estimated  been  melted  and  forcibly  ejected  from  below 
to  be  1,000  feet  wide  and  more  than  a  mile  long,  into  the  rents  that  were  formed  across  the 
Near  Lake  Superior  extensive  works  are  in  strata  and  the  fissures  that  oi>ened  l>etween 
operation,  converting  these  ores  into  blooms,  them.  Some  veins  also  are  supposed  to  have 
which  are  shipped  together  with  large  quantities  been  filled  by  metallic  suMimation^s  as  when 
of  ore  to  be  smelted  in  the  furnaces  near  Detroit,  their  walls  are  seen  incrustod  with  successive 
and  in  Oliio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  There  layers  of  different  qualities,  whicli  display  some- 
are  also  three  blast  furnaces  making  pig  iron,  times  a  curious  symmetry  in  their  arran^inent 
one  establishment  of  two  furnaces  at  Negaunee  npon  the  two  opposite  walls.  In  this  way  the 
near  the  Jackson  mine,  and  the  Meigs  furnace  inner  walls  of  blast  furnaces  during  a  long  Mast 
at  Dead  river,  the  capacity  of  which  is  about  10  collect  metallic  incrustations  whicli  have  the 
tons  per  day  for  each  furnace.  The  business  is  appearance  of  natural  ores.  (See  Cadmia.) 
rapidly  becoming  of  immense  importance,  as  Another  theory  is  that  the  metallic  contents  of 
may  be  seen  from  tlio  transportation  of  ore  and  the  veins  have  been  segreji^ated  fn>m  the  wall 
iron  to  the  lake,  for  shipment  by  the  Bay  do  rocks  through  the  influence  of  electric  currents ; 
Noquet  and  Marquette  railroad,  which  up  to  and  another  that  the  fissures  and  cracks  what- 
Oct.  8,  1858,  amounted  in  that  year  to  28,913  ever  their  direction  in  relation  to  the  stratifica- 
tons,  and  to  the  same  date  in  1859  to  75,875  tion,  were  filled  from  solutions  of  their  contents, 
tons.  It  is  stated  that  from  10  to  20  vessels  as  crevices  in  rocks  are  now  lined  with  incrus- 
liave  been  constantly  waiting  during  tlio  season  tations  deposited  by  mineral  waters,  hot  springs, 
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and  gejsers.  It  is  also  contended  that  the  depo-  ohdn  in  PeDnsylrania,  and  by  the  repeated  fold- 
sition  of  the  ores  was  sedimentary  and  contem-  ing  of  the  strata  between  Harrisbarg  and  Wil- 
poraneons  with  that  of  the  formations  which  liamsport  it  is  many  times  brought  to  the  snr- 
contain  them ;  that  these  were  also  of  sedimen-  face,  as  it  ranges  with  the  moontaius  across  the 
tary  orimn,  and  the  same  causes  that  afterward  state.  Its  great  development  at  Montonr^s  ridge 
rendered  them  metamorphio  operated  with  other  will  be  noticed  after  tracing  the  extent  of  the 
independent  chemical  agencies  to  change  the  ontcron  of  the  formation.  It  appears  near  Oom- 
character  of  the  ores.  The  bodies  of  peroxide  berlana,  Md.,  where  it  has  been  worked  in  the 
of  iron  of  St.  Lawrence  co.  are  generally  ad-  olive  slates  in  a  thin  layer  10  to  15  inches  thick, 
mitted  to  have  been  sedimentary  deposits  stretching  along  the  valley  of  Wills  creek,  a 
brought  together  in  the  depressions  of  the  tributary  of  the  Potomac.  Through  Virginia 
gneiss  and  ancient  azoic  rocks,  as  the  bog  ores  it  is  unimportant,  but  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
are  collected  at  the  present  day.  It  is  difficult  undeF  the  name  of  the  Dyestone  ore,  it  main- 
to  conceive  of  the  vein -like  masses  of  magnetic  tains  a  large  number  of  blast  furnaces,  and  is 
ore  with  all  its  crystalline  associates  having  also  worked  in  bloomary  fires.  It  is  found  in 
this  origin ;  but  the  intimate  union  commonly  Cherokee  co.,  Ala.,  where  the  formation  seems 
observed  between  the  two  ores  cautions  us  to  expire.  Through  the  N.  W.  edge  of  New  Jer- 
against  ascribing  to  them  incompatible  modes  sey  the  formation  ranges  parallel  with  and  near 
of  production.  As  the  sandstones  and  shales  the  Delaware,  but  is  tnin  and  unproductive ;  so 
of  the  secondary  rocks  may  produce  the  quartz  it  continues  to  the  Hudson  at  Rondout,  thence 
rocks  and  metamorphic  schists,  the  interstrati-  N.  into  Albany  co.,  and  N.  W.  along  the  hills 
fled  beds  of  iron  ores  may  perhaps  be  converted  S.  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  In  Oneida  co.  to  the 
into  the  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  appear  in  S.  of  Utica  the  formation,  spread  out  in  horizon- 
the  altered  rocks  like  the  veins  or  beds  that  tal  sheets,  is  again  productive  in  ore,  and  sup- 
run  and  dip  with  the  strata.  From  the  differ-  plies  furnaces  here  and  around  Oneida  lake, 
ent  modes  in  which  the  ores  are  found,  it  is  which  it  eneirdes.  Its  ores  are  also  transported 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  into  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  to 
brought  together  under  different  influences,  be  smelted  in  the  great  ftiroaces  at  Scranton,  and 
and  that  each  one  of  the  several  theories  may  the  canal  boats  that  carry  the  ore  bring  back 
have  its  own  local  applications.  The  subjecL  anthracite  for  the  furnaces  near  the  mines, 
which  opens  one  of  the  most  extended  and  Yanuxem,  in  the  state  geological  report,  p.  262, 
complicated  fields  of  chemical  and  geological  describes  the  ranges  of  ore  as  more  extensive, 
research,  may  be  studied  in  Burat^s  treatise  al-  of  better  quality,  and  as  less  covered  up  wiUi 
ready  referred  to,  and  in  his  Traiti  de  g^  superincumbent  layers,  than  he  had  seen  them 
grume;  also  in  the  works  of  the  following  au-  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  commonly  found 
thors,  who  oppose  the  old  theory,  still  main-  two  layers  of  ore,  of  thickness  varying  from  one 
taincd  by  the  English  geologists,  of  the  igneous  to  two  feet,  and  separated  t>y  about  20  feet  of 
origin  of  veins:  Bischof  {Geologie),  Fournet  shales.  The  lower  is  usually  of  oolitic  structure 
(8impl{fleationder etude cTune  eertaine elcuse de  with  few  fossils;  the  upper  is  also  oolitic,  and 
flloni%  Gotta,  Breithaupt,  and  others.  See  also  made  up  of  larger  concretions,  which  prove  on 
Lesley ^8  ^^  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide, ^'  Lieber*s  examination  to  be  fragments  of  corals  and  en- 
and  Tuomey's  reports  on  the  geology  of  South  crinites  coated  wiUi  peroxide  of  iron  and  their 
Carolina,  and  the  geological  reports  of  other  calcareous  substance  in  the  case  of  the  corals 
states. — ^Tho  red  oxides  of  the  secondary  rocks  replaced  by  it,  but  with  the  encrinites  the  re- 
(without  reference  to  some  deposits  of  hematite  placement  is  of  carbonate  of  iron.  This  was 
produced  along  the  outcrop  of  oeds  of  carbonate  observed  by  Yanuxem  in  the  town  of  Clinton, 
of  iron  of  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  groups)  where  the  upper  ore,  with  intermixed  calcareous 
constitute  a  very  important  source  of  the  iron  rock,  attained  a  thickness  of  4  feet.  Beneath 
produced  in  the  United  States.  They  occur  in  it  were  17  feet  of  sandstones,  shale,  &c.,  and 
bands  of  no  great  thickness,  in  the  series  of  up-  under  these  ore  agfun  of  poorer  quality  resting  on 
per  Silurian  strata,  known  as  the  Clinton  group  layers  of  sandstone  and  shale.  These  were  only 
of  the  New  York  survey,  a  formation  of  varie-  5  feet  thick,  and  under  them  was  a  third  layer 
gated  calcareous  shales,  argillaceous  limestones,  of  ore  10  inches  thick,  hard  and  silicious,  and 
and  calcareous  sandstones,  its  lower  portion  of  succeeded  by  greenish  shales  and  thin-bedded 
greenish  and  yellowish  slates.  With  the  lime-  sandstones.  I^yond  Oneida  lake  the  formation 
stones  and  sandstones  are  frequently  interstrat-  maintains  its  productive  character,  supplying 
ified  one  or  two  bands  of  fossiliferous  ore ;  several  blast  furnaces  along  a  narrow  belt  d 
and  among  the  shites  occurs  a  heavy,  red,  fer-  country  parallel  witli  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  On- 
ruginous  sandstone,  of  which  a  few  thin  layers  tario  ana  not  far  distant  from  it.  The  southern 
usually  contain  enough  peroxide  of  iron  to  ren-  margin  of  the  belt  is  defined  by  the  calcareous 
der  them  workable  iron  ores.  The  limestones  strata  of  the  Niagara  group,  beneath  which 
abound  in  marine  fossils,  as  corals,  sheUs,  and  those  of  the  Clinton  group  pass  by  a  gentle 
Crustacea,  and  the  ore  is  often  filled  with  stoi-  southerly  dip.  The  ferruginous  belt  crosses  the 
lar  evidences  of  deposition  from  the  waters  of  Niagara  river  at  Lewiston ;  it  thence  extends 
an  ocean.  The  group  attains  its  greatest  thick-  through  Canada  West  to  the  Manitoulin  islands ; 
neas  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Appalachiaii  it  then  s^es  across  by  Mackinaw  and  the  N. 


■hare  of  Lake  Uiohigan  to  Green  bsj,  and  ex- 
tends S.  Dp  the  W.  coast  of  the  lake,  and  disap- 
pears  tu  eaatem  Wiaoonein.  Abont  40  m.  w. 
at  Uilvaokee,  in  Dodge  co.,  the  ore  attaina  the 
eztraordiaarj  thicknesa  of  25  to  80  feet ;  it  is 
In  the  form  of  sand  or  seed,  forming  a  ridge 
which  is  traced  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  iD 
the  town  of  Enbbard  it  is  eBtimated  that  there 
are  27,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  a  layer  10  feet 
thiok  spreading  over  500  acres.  The  ore  is  not 
fbasiliferona,  as  in  the  eastern  states,  bnt  highly 
oolitic  and  ailidoas.  It  contains  about  GO  per 
cent  of  iron,  and  mokes  cold  short  metal;  The 
bed  is  nnderlaid  by  ahale  and  limestone,  and 
overlaid  by  aooane,  caTemoas,  magnewan  lime- 
atone.  The  same  formation  is  foand  near  Zonee- 
Tille,  Kaskingom  oo.,  Ohio,  and  in  Bath  Co.,  £. 
Teon.;  in  thelatterplaceilhad  been  worked  in 
s  blaat  fnmaoe  47  years  preceding  183B.  These 
ireatem  localities  preaent  the  ontcrope  in  that 
direotitm  of  the  same  geological  gronp  which  in 
the  eastern  states  sinks  beneath  the  later  form- 
ed series  of  rock  which  now  occupy  the  sarface 
of  the  broad  intervening  conntiy,  beneath  all 
which  there  can  be  no  question  the  gronp 
eontinaes;  neither,  as  the  sncceewon  and  order 
of  the  strata  are  studied,  can  a  donbt  be  ea- 
tert^ed  that  all  this  area  was  covered  by  an 
ancient  silorian  ocean,  from  the  waters  of  wnich 
the  ferroffinona  sediments  were  deposited  among 
the  oorals  and  shells  that  covered  its  Soor; 


where  the  depth  of  water  was  too  gnat  tot 
these  organic  prodnotions  to  thrive,  the  m£- 
menU  were  gUhered  upon  a  lifelsea  floor,  and 
DO  fossils  are  now  met  with  in  their  soli^^ed 
materials. — The  most  important  locality  of  tUt 
oreisMontonr's  ridge,  Penn.,  passing  by  Blooma- 
bnrg  and  Danville.  It  is  here  preaanted  in  a 
most  convenient  portion  for  mining,  and  at  a 
point  where  anthracite  for  smelLing  can  bo  de- 
Uvered  by  canal  at  the  lowest  rates.  Eqoal 
&dliUes  for  mannfaetoring  iron  upon  a  large 
scale,  combined  with  easy  access  to  the  great 
marliets  of  the  ooootry,  are  nowhere  else  foand, 
and  they  have  been  largely  improved.  Ja  18ST, 
14  anthntoito  fomaces  ran  on  this  ore  whoQy, 
and  8  more  used  it  with  magnetio  and  hematite 
ores.  I^a  iron  was  prodnoed  npon  a  large  acale 
at  Danville  at  the  eztraordinarilj  low  ooet  of 
(11  per  ton,  aod  in  the  great  rolling  mill  eoo- 
nected  with  the  furnaces  was  converted  into 
railroad  iron.  The  ore  being  oalcareona  eon- 
t^oed  its  own  flax  in  part,  and  rapidly  nndar- 
went  redaction.  The  malleable  iron  obtained 
by  paddling  was  liable  to  be  cold  short,  a  de- 
feet  sometimes  remedied  by  the  introdactioa  of 
aportton  of  red  short  ores  into  the  charge.  The 
percentage  of  metal  obtained  varied  with  the 
qnaUties  of  the  ores  nsed,  of  which  at  least  three 
are  recognized.  Tbe  composition  of  these  is 
thos  given  by  Prof.  Rogers  (  "  Geology  of  Feon- 
sytvonia,"  voL  iL  p.  781) : 
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The  soft  porous  ore,  which  is  tlie  most  highly 
eetcoraod,  was  nsed  in  the  foruaces  in  the  pro- 
portion of  alxtnt  i  ot  the  charge ;  and  this  is 
aboat  the  proportion  which  Prof.  Rogers  esti- 
mated in  1B46  that  it  bore  to  the  other  ores. 
He  considered  it  the  product  of  the  ontcroppiug 
edges  of  the  compact  calcoroons  ore,  enriched 
bj  removal  of  its  oarbonato  of  lime  through 
atmospheric  agencies,  and  oonso^jnently  limited 
to  the  depth  which  these  agencies  might  have 
reached.  The  strata  that  contain  the  several 
layers  are  found  along  each  side  of  Uontour's 
ridge,  extending  full  S  miles  in  length,  and  pitch- 
ing down  its  sides  at  a  much  steeper  angle  than 
the  slopes  of  the  snrface ;  sometimes  the  slope 
of  the  former  is  80°  where  that  of  tlie  latter 
is  only  15'.  The  ridge  is  itself  an  anticlinal 
axis,  its  central  portion  fonncd  of  the  hard 
whito  sandstone  of  the  next  lower  formation. 
The  following  is  the  general  character  and  plan 
of  arrangement  of  these  strata,  commencing 
with  the  highest,  as  exposed  on  each  side  of  the 
tidge: 


Bed  ili^a  witb  >  tr-w  gnea.  no  fMallt gjo  ktt. 

Bed  ud  crHn  ihilH  BllernnUIf M    - 

Unwr  c^areom  alulee,  Body.  Ibillr,  otlrn  bleblr 
t&alUfemu,  wtth  foMitl  Umulonn  1  li>  11  Inchn 
thick;  fuaaui,  bfyricAta.  alrypa,  arimla,  ttrv 
Jl*l>m«M»,  eH<»iipAuiui.«tn:Hn(,niT0«tl(«,4t_.,  1(0    •■ 


Uaroni,  UkdirUli  tbe  ruMiLomB  bi 
liKlica  thkk.  U  reel  tma  the  botloir 

Un>er alMe,  fTi-'en.  llBlle.  with  thin  elii 
oalTf«9alL.themerlDepLutft  uOmtrrjilu 

laoit  gunifniAi  irlth  Ita  luu  ou.  I  flu 


ClJotonfoHiL  AHXAo(''e;>A^  OTM^'' throiurhoitt.  TOO    " 
White  HDdiUtiia  of  tho  Uew  York  Mnlliu  (roup. 

Tlio  lower  slates  climb  highest  Dp  Uie  slopes  of 
the  whito  sandstone  core  of  the  mountain,  and 
are  seen  indeed  orchinR  over  the  summit  of 
tlie  ridge  for  niilca  in  length  ;  l!iey  therefore 
present  the  greatest  available  qnantitics  of  tbe 
ores  they  carry.  These  form  several  layers  of 
tho  inferior  ailicioua  quality,  known  as  *"  banl 
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slates  ftirnifllies  a  fiimilar  ore  in  2  or  8  layers  eeries.  and  in  later  formations  to  the  tertiary. 
The  fossil  ore  bands  are  really  calcareous  bed^  In  England,  where  it  is  the  sole  dependence  of 
varying  in  nnmber,  thickness,  and  percentage  ox  nearly  all  tne  fhmaoes,  it  is  a  lean  argillaoeons 
iron,  the  proportion  of  this  increasing  with  the  and  silicions  ore,  known  as  clay  ironstone,  and 
quantity,  of  carbonate  of  lime  removed.  Profl  yielding  from  80  to  88  per  cent,  of  iron,  seldom 
Rogers  estimates  that  from  80  to  40  yards  down  as  mn(£  as  40  per  cent  It  is  obtdned  in  con- 
its  slope  from  the  oatcrop  it  will  not  be  profit-  venient  proximity  to  the  beds  of  coal,  the  same 
able  to  mine  on  account  of  its  calcareous  char-  shaft  fi^uently  penetrating  several  strata, 
aoter ;  and  that  to  the  depth  of  85  yards  the  main  through  which  nodules  and  bands  of  ore  are 
bed,  averaging  16  to  18  inches  in  thickncNBS,  must  distributed,  and  with  which  beds  of  coal  alter- 

Sroduce,where  not  broken  in  upon  by  ravines  and  nate.  The  ores  are  easy  of  reduction  in  the 
epressions  in  the  hillside,  about  a  ton  of  ore  to  frunace,  and  generally,  by  the  improved  pro- 
the  square  yard,  or  61,600  tons  on  each  mile  of  eesseft  of  manufacture,  make  a  fair  quality  of 
outcrop,  hy  a  careful  computation  the  follow-  iron,  though  this  varies  much  with  the  method 
ing  are  presented  as  the  quantities  of  the  several  of  working  and  the  mixtures  used.  In  the  coal 
kinds  of  ore  that  are  available  on  both  sides  of  the  measures  of  the  United  States  these  ores  cannot 
ridge  for  a  distance  of  8  miles :  soft  fossiliferous  be  depended  upon  for  large  supplies.  In  Fenn- 
ore,  1,210,000  tons ;  compact  calcareous  fos-  sylvauia  they  are  silicions  rather  than  argilla- 
siliferous  ore,  710,000  tons;  silicions  ore  of  the  ceous,  producing,  according  to  Prof.  Bogers,  in 
iron  sandstone,  1,400,000  tons ;  silicions  ore  of  the  anthracite  measures  an  average  of  28  per 
the  lower  slates,  1,752,000  tons;  total,  8,672,-  cent  of  silica,  and  those  of  the  bituminous  coal 
000  tons.  This,  at  the  rate  the  ores  have  been  fields  18  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  alu- 
consumed  for  the  last  15  years,  would  be  a  mina  is  only  2.2  per  cent  Carbonate  of  lime  is 
supply  for  only  about  20  years,  so  that  this  usually  present  to  the  amouut  of  ftom  1  to  6  or 
enormous  quantity  diould  be  ere  long  exhaust-  8  per  cent,  and  carbonate  of  magnena  and  car- 
ed. Larger  supplies  of  the  silicious  ore  may  bonate  of  manganese,  each  2  or  8  per  cent  The 
be  reach^  by  following  the  beds  to  great  ore  occurs  in  balls,  nodules,  and  flat  blocks  or 
depths;  but  when  the  soft  ore  required  to  plates  interspersed  with  more  or  less  regularity 
work  it  advantageously  is  exhausted,  the  harder  among  the  idates  and  fire  clays,  in  layers  con- 
kind  will  lose  its  importance. — ^The  carbonate  of  formioff  to  their  stratification,  and  is  worked 
iron  is  found  in  several  varieties  and  in  many  either  by  stripping  the  whole  stratrun  of  slates 
geographical  formations,  from  the  azoic  to  the  from  the  surface  and  selecting  the  ore  baUa, 
tertiary.  It  occurs  in  the  forms  of  spathic  iron  or  by  drifting  it  horizontally  as  the  coal  beds 
or  brown  spar  in  veins  in  the  metamorphic  are  worked.  No  exact  estimate  can  be  made 
rocks,  such  as  are  worked  for  other  metals;  and  of  any  certain  quantities  that  will  be  pro- 
on  the  European  continent  it  is  so  abundant  duced  by  drifting,  and  large  furnaces  in  favor- 
that  it  is  extensively  mined  for  its  own  sake,  able  localities  are  with  difiiculty  furnished  with 
The  iron  it  produces  is  well  adapted  for  steel,  tiieir  necessary  stock.  In  eastern  Ohio  and 
and  is  the  source  of  much  of  that  known  as  western  Pennsylvania  it  is  even  found  on  this 
German  sted.  It  is  this  ore  that  produced  in  account  expedient  to  make  use  in  part  of  the 
the  Styrian  works  the  Norican  iron  so  famous  more  certam  supplies  of  specular  and  magnetic 
in  andent  times.  It  is  hardly  known  as  a  ores  from  the  distant  mines  of  Lakes  Superior 
source  of  iron  in  the  United  States.  A  vein  of  and  Champlain,  which  moreover  by  the  mix- 
some  extent  is  found  at  Boxbury,  Conn.,  in  ture  improve  the  quality  of  the  product  The 
gneiss;  but  the  ore  is  associated  with  sulphur,  ores  that  occur  in  fiat  blocks  are  more  to  be 
and  for  this  or  other  reasons  it  has  never  been  depended  upon  for  continuance  than  the  balls, 
successfidly  worked  for  iron.— Spathic  iron  is  Some  of  these,  when  found  of  a  dark  color, 
white  or  pearly,  but  becomes  yellowish  and  are  frequently  called  black  band  ore,  as  if  to 
brown  by  exposure.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombo-  identify  them  with  the  carbonate  of  the  Scotch 
hedral  forms ;  its  hardness  is  8.5  to  4^ ;  speci-  coal  measures  so  named  by  Mushet,  who  brought 
fie  gravity  usually  about  8.8.  By  being  left  to  it  into  notice.  In  Scotland  this  band  of  ore 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  the  open  air,  the  has  proved  a  very  valuable  stratum  owins  to 
ore  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  peroxide  and  its  abundance  and  cheapness,  and  easy  reduo- 
hydrated  peroxide  without  change  of  form,  and  tion  with  little  fuel,  the  last  owing  to  the  bitu- 
is  very  much  improved  in  its  qualities  and  yield  minous  matter  it  contains  in  very  variable 
as  an  ore  of  iron.  Pure  spathic  iron  is  a  car-  quantity,  which  in  some  cases  is  reported  to 
bonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  should  con-  amount  to  20  per  cent  or  more.  In  Tennessee 
sist  of  carbonic  acid  88J58,  metallic  iron  47.47,  and  western  Y  irginia  an  ore  of  the  same  char- 
and  oxygen  14  per  cent  It  always  occurs,  acter  is  found,  and  in  the  former  state  has  led 
however,  more  or  less  mixed  widi  carbonates  to  the  erection  of  several  furnaces.  In  western 
of  manganese,  magnesia,  and  sometimes  lime. —  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  highly  valuable  stratum 
The  stony  carbonate,  called  also  sphero-dderite,  of  ore  distributed  throu^out  the  lower  coiQ 
because  generally  found  in  balls,  is  one  of  the  measures,  which  is  very  productive  over  large 
most  important  ores  of  iron.  It  occurs  chiefly  areas,  eaedly  worked,  and  produces  a  large  per- 
in  the  shales  and  fire  day  of  the  coal  measoreti  centage  of  iron.  It  is  known  as  the  bnhrstone 
bot  &  alto  voiced  in  the  dates  of  tliedeffoiiiiii  ore,  fromaoellDlarflhilyordierty  aooomptiii- 
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■MDt  wbkh  QfoaDx  iind«rito8  it  This  ohflri 
BMWt  abounds  wliere  the  <Mre  is  delloleiit^  and 
9(6$  una;  bodirest  upon  and  in  thedcnns- 
sloiis  of  a  peooliar  bed  of  fossilifbrons  fime- 
stone,  which  is  traced  over  wide  areas  extend- 
ing into  seroral  of  the  states.  The  ore  is  itself 
of  ceUnlar  stractare,  the  cayities  lined  with 
quarts  crystids.  In  places  it  is  beantiftillT  va- 
nen^  wiUi  the  disks  of  encrinites  crTstaUised 
wmte  upon  a  bine  and  purple  groond.  and  some- 
times the  ore  is  itself  crystalUne.  On  the  ont- 
nit  iB  a  hjdrated  peroxide  ci  iron,  and  with- 
;  is  the  protooarl)onate  commonlj  mixed 
with  peroxide.  It  contains  so  mach  carbonate 
of  lime,  that  it  is  freanentiy  smdted  without 
addition  of  flax:  and  it  is  also  found  so  highly* 
charged  with  thto  that  it  becomes  a  ferriferous 
Umestone.  The  Ibllowinff  analyses  were  given 
by  the  state  geologist  in  tine  4th  annoal  report : 
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The  carbonate  and  hematized  carbonate  out- 
crops in  «Dd  under  the  coal  measures  have 
been  regarded  as  an  important  source  €i  iron  in 
Fsnnsyirania,  and  jet,  aoccHrding  to  Mr.  Lesiej 
(^  Iron  llanuihoturer's  Gnide,^*  p.  488),  they 
win  hardly  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
pander  outspread  of  the  same  formations  in 
Ohio,  Kentuckj,  and  western  Virginia.  But 
fhrther  west,  in  the  coal  measures  of  Dlinois, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa,  they  entirely  fail.  It  is 
these  ores  that  have  fdmished  in  southern 
Ohio  the  supplies  for  the  numerous  furnaces 
about  Hangmg  Rock  and  at  other  points, 
the  iron  fbom  which  has  had  a  reputation 
almost  equal  to  that  made  from  the  genuine 
hematites  of  the  metamorphio  roclu.  They 
abound  more  around  the  margin  of  tiie  great 
coal  fields  where  the  lower  members  come  to  the 
surface  than  in  the  middle  portions.  No  par- 
ticular relation  is  observed  oetween  their  dis- 
tribution and  the  coal  beds,  as  tiiev  occur  either 
above  or  below,  dose  to  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  coal ;  and  indeed,  in  the  devonian  slates, 
many  hundred  feet  beneath  any  beds  of  coal. 
Still  it  may  be,  as  argued  by  the  Professors 
Rogers,  that  organic  matter  has  furnished  by 
its  decay  tiie  carbonic  acid  of  these  ores,  and 
converted  an  original  deposit  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  diflseminated  through  calcareous,  silicious, 
and  argillaceous  sediments,  into  ferruginous 
protocarbonates ;  and  the  particles  of  these 
drawn  together  by  the  so  called  segregating 
force  have  united  to  form  the  concretion- 
ary lumps  and  plates  in  which  the  ore  is 
now  found.  They  occur  in  fosuliferous  forma- 
tions alone,  and  usually  not  in  the  red-colored 
slates  throiu^h  which  peroxide  of  iron  is  still 
disseminated,  but  in  tnose  of  gray  color,  or 
biack  with  the  bituminous  matters  witii  which 
they  are  pwmeated,  and  which  retain  hot  a 
trace  of  iron  baalde  that  bsloBfing  tothabalb 


d  ore.  These  moreover  are  oAsa  fofwi 
aroondthefoeril  vestigeofafmiplanior  of  a 
shell,  which  seems  to  have  servea  aa  m  ceatro 
to  deteradne  the  commencement  of  the  €oa* 
eretive  process.  Limestonea,  as  before  obaer  fd, 
are  seen  to  pass  into  the  carbraate  of  iroiiy  an 
eflbct  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  oar- 
bonate  of  lime  b j  the  former  salt.  A  varie^ 
of  the  oarlKmate,  found  in  white  stony  bails 
and  masses  in  a  stratum  of  day  that  nndarfiaa 
the  great  conglomerate  floor  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion,  ia  remarkable  for  the  superior  qnalitj  of 

eg  metal  it  prodoces  with  ckarooal  for  AmL 
>me  of  the  strongest  castings  ever  mada  from 
any  ores  have  been  prodnced  fitmi  this  Tarlaly 
in  Lycoming  co..  renn.  The  maPeabla  inm 
obtained  by  puddling  is  also  remarkably  akrong. 
—Above  the  coal  measures  the  on]v  earbonataa 
of  importance,  or  iron  ores  of  any  kind  azoept* 
ing  the  bog  ores,  found  in  the  United  8tats% 
are  those  belonghig  to  the  tertiary  days  aboot 
Baltimore,  and  along  the  western  ahoraa  of 
Ohesi4>eake  bay.  Ther  resemble  in  eharadsr 
and  in  the  manner  of  uieir  oceorrence  the  car- 
IxHiates  of  the  coal  measures,  but  make  a  aopa- 
rior  quality  of  iron,  eqMdally  adi^ited  for  ban 
and  nails.  The  ores  are  obtained  bv  nneover- 
ing  the  day  beds,  and  are  frequently  in  b«0I- 
dent  quanti^  to  pay  for  stripping  15  or  80  ibei 
of  cover,  and  even  for  following  the  alraiam 
out  into  the  water,  thus  involving  the  ezpeasa 
of  coflfor  dams.  On  the  English  Sooth  Downa^ 
where  beds  of  this  character  are  found,  the 
ferruginous  masses  are  stated  to  be  filled  with 
fossil  univalve  and  bivalve  shells.  Similar  de- 
posits occur  betv^Ben  Calais  and  Boologne, 
France,  and  in  Belgium,  the  fossils  of  all 
which  refer  them  to  the  cra^^  formation  of 
the  older  pliocene.  The  organic  matter  of  the 
fossils  may  have  induced  in  this  formation  the 
aggre^ion  of  the  ferruginous  particles. — ^In 
medicme,  iron  is  employed  in  a  gi^t  variety  of 
combinations,  and  also  in  metdlie  filings  and 
powder.  It  acts  as  a  tonic,  promoting  the  se- 
cretions and  increasiog  the  healthy  action  of 
the  or^ns  of  digestion.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  IS  quickeued  and  its  color  deepened.    Its 

S reparations  are  especially  indicated  in  cassa  of 
ability  resulting  from  loordinate  dischtfgai^ 
and  not  attended  with  inflammatory  symptixns. 
Tlie  most  usual  preparations  are  the  tinctnre  of 
chloride  of  iron,  that  of  the  acetate  of  iron,  the 
dtrate,  and  the  iodide  of  iron. 

IRON,  a  a  CO.  of  Utah,  bounded  £.  Hr  the 
Rocky  mountains.  8.  by  New  Mexico,  and  w.  by 
California,  eztenaing  therefore  entirely  across 
the  territory ;  area  estimated  at  7,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  847.  It  is  crossed  by  several 
mountain  ranges,  and  by  Green  and  Grand  riv- 
ers. In  1800  it  produced  8,948  bushels  of 
wheat.  668  of  Indian  com,  2,680  of  potatoea, 
6,020  lbs.  of  butter,  and  812  tons  of  hay.  It 
contained  one  church.    Capital,  Cedar. 

IRON  MANUFACTURE.  Only  a  general 
idea  can  be  preaented  of  this  sul(|ect,  the  con* 
plela  trsatment  of  which  reqnirea  a  Totama  vtt 
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manj  illostratioDs.  For  the  principle  tnd  rneth*  of  its  4  sides  affords  access  to  these  walls,  and  to 
od  of  reduction  direct  to  metallio  iron,  the  reader  the  openings  through  them  made  for  the  intro- 
ii  referred  to  Bloomart  and  Foros.  L  Oast  dnotion,  nsoally  on  8  sides,  of  the  blast,  and  for 
Iron.  Ores  are  more  commonly  treated  in  blast  or  the  exit  on  the  4th  side  or  front  of  the  fluid 
high  furnaces,  in  which  enormous  quantities  are  materials.  Through  the  walls  of  the  hearth,  l^^ 
rapidly  decomposed  as  the^ftise,  the  foreign  sab-  or  2  feet  above  5ie  floor,  the  blast  pipes  pass 
stances  forming  a  ^assy  cmder  with  the  matters  into  the  interior,  one  or  seyeral  in  an  ardi,  and 
added  as  a  flux,  and  allowing  the  heayy  parti-  each  terminating  in  a  double  ^ell  called  the 
des  of  iron,  combined  with  carbon  derived  from  tuyere,  through  which  water  constantly  circn- 
the  fuel,  to  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  lates  to  keep  it  cool  and  prevent  its  melting. 
The  operation  is  a  delicate  chemical  process,  de-  Around  the  tuyeres  the  openings  are  commonly 
pendent  for  its  success  on  a  nice  adjustment  of  closed  by  masonry.  Sometimes  they  are  left 
the  materials  employed ;  the  exact  proportions  open,  and  then  afford  on  opportunity  of  watch- 
being  determined  empirically  for  such  mixtures  ing  the  prosress  of  the  operation  and  seeing  the 
of  materials.  The  processes  of  smelting  vary  conditionof  the  furnace  by  the  bright  incandes- 
somewhat  with  the  nature  of  the  ores  and  cent  appearance  of  the  materials  as  they  drop 
fuel  employed,  and  also  of  the  fbmace  in  which  down  past  the  tuyeres,  shedding  the  melted  iron 
the  operation  is  conducted.  This  is  a  struo-  in  drops,  or  in  case  of  bad  wooing  clinging  to 
ture  of  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  form  without,  the  walls  and  around  the  tuyeres  in  black  unre- 
bnilt  up  of  stone  or  brick,  lined  throughout  duoed  masses  of  cinder,  obstructing  the  process 
with  layers  of  the  best  fire  brick,  and  strongly  and  threatening  to  fill  up  the  whole  hearth  and 
bound  together  with  iron.  It  is  essential  that  terminate  the  blast.  In  case  of  close  tuyeres  an 
the  foundation  be  perfectly  dry,  and  thoroughly  opening  covered  with  a  bit  of  glass  or  mica  is 
laid  of  stones  without  mortar  upon  solid  ground,  left  in  the  first  bend  or  elbow  of  the  blast  pipe, 
Those  adapted  for  charcoal  are  from  &to40  through  which  the  interior  may  be  seen.  On  the 
feet  high,  and  contain  a  circular  cavity  within,  side  oi  the  front  or  working  arch  of  the  fumaoe 
which  gradually  enlarges  in  diameter  from  the  the  wall  of  the  hearth  does  not  reach  the  floor, 
top  of  Uie  stack  or  at  the  tunnel  head,  where  it  but  the  great  block  of  stone,  called  the  tymp 
is  2  to  8  feet  across,  to  a  maximum  of  about  i  stone,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  this  wcdl,  u 
the  total  height,  which  it  attains  about  f  or  f  supported  at  the  two  ends  at  least  as  high  above 
the  way  down.  The  sides  then  draw  in  more  the  floor  as  the  tuyere  holes.  Its  front  and  under 
or  less  rapidly — at  a  high  an^e  for  ores  that  sides  are  protected  by  a  heavy  cast  iron  plate  fit- 
smelt  easily,  and  with  afiatterslope  for  ores  ted  to  the  stone.  Under  tiie  tymp  stone  there  is 
that  require  a  longer  time  for  their  reduction,  consequently  an  open  possage  into  the  hearth,  and 
These  slopes,  supporting  the  great  weight  of  the  whatever  melted  material  gathers  tJiere  might 
materials  with  which  the  furnace  is  chai^ged,  are  flow  out  unless  prevented  by  some  obstruction ; 
called  the  boshes,  and  much  importance  is  usual-  this  is  provided  in  what  is  called  the  dam  stone, 
ly  attached  to  the  angle  at  which  they  are  laid,  a  block  of  triangular  section  laid  across  the  front 
which  not  only  should  vary  according  to  the  of  the  bottom  stone  of  the  hearth,  its  top  rising 
nature  of  the  ores  but  also  of  the  kind  of  fuel,  dose  to  the  level  of  Uie  bottom  of  the  tymp,  but 
and  with  the  different  quantities  of  air  to  be  18  inches  or  2  feet  furtiier  out.  An  aperture,  4 
blown  in,  and  even  according  to  the  kind  of  inches  wide  in  small  furnaces,  and  8  inches  in 
iron  which  the  fumaoe  is  designed  to  make,  large  furnaces,  is  left  through  this  stone  for  the 
Whatever  in  fact  tends  to  hasten  the  operation  flow  of  the  melted  iron ;  it  is  called  the  tap 
requires  steeper  boshes ;  and  whatever  renden  hole,  and  is  closed  with  a  plug  made  by  mixing 
a  slower  process  expedient  demands  flatter  day  and  sand,  which  is  knocked  out  or  perfo- 
boshes.  These  may  be  drawn  in  till  the  area  is  rated,  when  it  is  required  to  draw  off  the  meltj^ 
reduced  to  an  equiJ  diameter  with  the  opening  iron.  The  dam  stone  is  protected  on  its  outer 
at  the  top  or  even  less,  when  the  walls  drop  down  surface  by  a  cast  iron  plate  2  inches  thick  called 
either  vertically  or  converging,  and  enclose  the  the  dam  plate.  By  the  obstruction  thus  pro- 
area  called  the  hearth,  or,  as  the  French  term  vided  the  mdted  materials  are  retained  in  the 
it,  the  crucible,  or  working  part  of  the  furnace,  hearth,  the  heavier  portion  seeking  the  lowest 
Tbb  area  in  small  furnaces  is  a  foot  or  2  feet  level,  and  the  lighter  dnder  swimming  upon  the 
square,  and  may  be  8  to  6  feet  high ;  in  lurgd  sur&oe.  As  the  hearth  fills,  the  liquid  dnder 
stacks  it  is  sometimes  even  9  feet  in  diameter,  rises  over  the  edge  of  the  dam  stone  and  flows 
In  some  furnaces  constructed  after  the  plan  of  like  melted  lava  down  a  sloping  bank  in  fronti 
thoseof  Tuscany,  which  smelt  with  great  rapidity  provided  for  this  purpose,  from  which  it  is  i^ 
the  easily  reduced  ores  of  the  island  of  £llM^  the  moved  as  it  cools.  For  the  hearth  the  most 
walls  of  the  hearth  are  almost  a  continuation  of  solid  and  refiractory  materials  are  selected,  the 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  boshes,  and  nearly  the  stones  often  being  quarried  and  cut  a  year  before 
same  form  is  now  adopted  for  the  large  anthra-  they  are  wanted,  that  tiiey  may  be  thoroughly 
dte  furnaces.  The  floor  is  made  of  a  large  block  seasoned.  Fire  bricks  are  also  employed  instead 
of  the  most  refiractory  flrestone  or  sancbtone,  a  of  stone.  No  portion  of  the  stack  is  so  subject 
foot  to  15  inches  thick,  and  the  walls  are  con-  to  wear  and  to  injury  as  the  hearth,  especially 
ftrneted  of  simiUr  materials  or  of  fire  bridi.  An  the  portion  of  the  walk  Immediatdy  above  tna 
tt«h voder tlieaolidiiiMOiny  of thestaekeiieMli  toyma;  and  this  bdng  the  fini  part  to  gi?« 
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wigry  it  is  BO  ocmtriTod  M  to  admit  of  entire  re-  tliettmetlme^aiKl,  in  ooueqneiiee  of  ttie  bilker 
ptaoementwithootdietorbiiiff  other  ptiiB  of  the  degrees  of  hett  obtained  m  the  fitmaoe,  the 
stmotore.  If  well  made  and  the  fomaoe  is  well  same  oare  is  not  required  in  the  seleetioii  and 
managed,  ahearth  maj  stand  nnintermpted  nse  preparatioa  of  the  ores  and  fbel  that  la  ^vmk  to 
ftr  8  or  4  years,  or  even  longw.  It  mdoally  than  fbr  oold  blast  ftimaoea.  Thus  raw  blCtt- 
eolarges  by  wearing  away  wi^n,  and  at  last  minoos  ood  conld  be  employed  instead  of  ooike^ 
the  opNvanons  must  be  stopped  that  a  new  one  and  anthradte  oonld  be  ^i^ied  soooessftdly  lor 
may  be  put  in.  In  front  of  the  outlet  for  the  the  first  time  to  the  mannflMtore;  more  nm^ 
einaer  and  ironisthatputof  tibeftimaoeestab-  tory  ores  oonld  be  rednoed  than  befors^  and  the 
Ushment  called  the  easting  honse^  the  floor  of  neoessity  of  roasting  or  oaldidng  them  befim 
whidi  is  devoted  to  the  moulding  beds  for  the  introdnoing  them  into  the  ftamaoe  was  obTiafted. 
iron.  As  the  liquid  metal  is  caosed  to  flow  ont  But  the  opportonity  thus  afforded  of  using  ia- 
H  nms  in  a  channel  made  in  the  sand  from  forior  materials  no  doabt  led  to  the  prodQotkm 
which  side  branches  lead  it  <tf  at  right  aiu^ea.  of  infsrior  qoalitiesof  iron,  and  this  gave  m  bad 
The  blocks  of  iron  taken  ftt>m  the  main  chan-  reputation  to  hot  blast  iron,  which  is  not  yefe 
nels  are  called  sows,  those  from  the  smaller  pigs,  entirdy  removed,  thoogh  at  many  works  very 
Aiter  eadi  casting  the  beds  are  broken  np  snd  ezoelleiit  iron  is  made  by  the  hot  blast.  Tha 
again  prepared,  each  side  of  the  floor  beingnsed  aaviiu^  in  ftiel  and  time  is  nnqaestionablj  great; 
s&emately. — ^The  arrangements  for  snpplying  but  this  no  doubt  has  been  li^gely  overratad  ha 
air  to  the  ftunaoes  are  necessarily  of  the  most  oonseqnence  of  making  the  comparison  with  tiha 
thorough  and  substantial  character ;  they  have  operations  of  the  inferior  dass  of  fornaoea  in  ase 
already  been  noticed  under  Blowoto  Maohotis.  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast 
Hhe  quantity  of  air  consumed  has  rapidly  in-  Some  diarcoal  fomaces  are  still  run  with  odd 
creased  of  late  years,  and  with  tlie  use  of  taller  blast;  but  it  is  those  only  the  product  of  wb^ 
ata^  and  denser  ftid  it  has  been  blown  under  has  had  the  bluest  reputation,  and  whldi  stfll 
neatiy  augmented  pressure.  The  more  dense  commends  a  price  that  compensates  for  tiia 
&e  air  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  pre-  greater  expense  of  the  manufooture. — ^It  was 
aented  to  the  fod  in  the  same  bulk,  mH  more  «»merly  conddered  essentid  to  prepare  tbe  orsa 
^vid  omnbustion  is  exdted  by  the  medianicd  for  the  fomace  by  washins  in  opexk  heaps  or 
eflbct  of  apowerfol  current.  It  nroduces  a  locd  ovens,  and  then  reducing  them  to  slaea  a  fow 
Itttendty  of  heat,  while  inoreasea  quantitv  of  air  Indies  in  diameter:  screening  them,  and  rdeet- 
up  to  a  certain  Mmit  promotes  rapid  combustion  ing  the  dust  and  fine  matters  which  would  ob- 
torough  greater  areas.  The  importance  of  di-  struct  the  blast  By  the  roasting;  su^ur  md 
recting  spedd  attention  to  the  blast  may  be  other  ii^urious  volatile  ingredients  are  in  part 
perceived  by  conddering  that  the  weight  of  the  expdled,  and  dso  water  fh^m  the  hydrates  and 
air  done  passed  through  a  fomace  exceeds  that  carbonic  add  from  the  carbonates ;  and  the  ores 
of  all  the  solid  materials,  ore,  foel,  and  flax,  are  thus  purified,  dmpHfyiDg  the  process  in  the 
inie  large  anthracite  stacks  receive  even  15  tons  furnace,  which  oonseqaontly  goes  on  with  great- 
er more  of  air  every  hour.  To  force  this  con-  er  regularity,  at  the  same  time  that  the  quality 
stantiy  through  the  dense  column  of  60  feet  of  of  the  iron  is  improved.  Bat  in  the  large  fiv- 
'  heavy  materials  involves  the  use  of  machines  of  naces  now  employed  the  ores  are  chained  in 
great  power ;  and  the  heaviest  steam  engines  ffreater  lamos,  and  the  roasting  is  exposed  to 
are  consequently  used  for  tliis  purpose.  In  the  be  completed  in  the  upper  portions,  while  tbe 
large  anthracite  furnaces  the  pressure  of  the  more  intense  heat  and  powerful  blast  are  d»- 
bkuBt  is  sometimes  8  lbs.  upon  tlie  square  inch;  pended  upon  to  complete  the  fusion  and  reduo- 
in  charcod  furnaces  it  is  usually  from  1  to  8  lbs.  tion.  The  practice  of  mixing  different  kinda 
In  summer,  the  air  beiog  more  rarefied,  a  larger  of  ore  is  very  generdly  adopt^,  both  with  ad- 
bulk  is  needed  to  fomish  the  same  amount  of  vantage  to  the  working  of  the  furnace  and 
orjrgen ;  at  this  season  it  is  less  efiSoient  for  some  the  quality  of  the  metd  produced.  Objection- 
otner  reason  also,  which  may  be  Uio  greater  able  qualities  in  certdn  ores  are  thus  modified 
quantity  of  moisture  it  retdos  and  carries  with  by  intermixture  with  others  of  oppodte  or  dlf- 
tt  into  the  fomace.  To  economize  fad  and  raise  ferent  pecdiarities.  In  their  composition  iron 
the  temperature  within  the  furnace  to  the  high-  ores  rarely  contain  such  earthy  matters  as  when 
est  degree,  the  air  before  being  admited  into  the  separated  from  the  iron  will  melt  together  to 
ftamaoe  is  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of  iron  form  a  finid  glassy  cinder.  This,  which  is  the  first 
pipes  arranged  in  an  oven,  where  a  portion  of  object  sought  for  in  reducing  iron  ores  in  the  blast 
the  escaped  gases  drculate  and  undei^  forther  fomace,  is  attained  by  the  Edition  of  stony  sub- 
combustion  by  mixing  with  atmospheric  ahr  ad-  stances  which  are  composed  of  the  required  in- 
mltted  for  the  purpose.  This  oven  in  American  ffredients.  The  best  cinders,  such  as  are  pro- 
fomaces  is  built  upon  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  duced  only  when  the  furnace  is  mnniuff  well,  are 
stack,  and  the  blast  pipe  passes  down  from  it  to  combinations  of  silica  with  dumina,  lime,  and 
the  tuyeres.  The  temperature  of  the  blast  is  other  bases.  Ores  generdly  contain  in  their 
thus  raised  to  such  a  dearee  that  a  jet  will  igdte  gangue  the  first  two.  and  consequentlv  require  a 
a  piece  of  wood  or  melt  lead.  By  this  improve-  cdcareous  fiux.  ThU  is  furnished  by  limestone, 
meat  the  consumption  of  fod  to  the  ton  of  iron  sometimes  by  oyster  didls,  the  quantity  depead- 
has  been  greatiy  redaoedi  mora  faaa  Is  nmda  in  Ingontbeeharaeteroftheore.  Oaleareoaa 
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Mqnire  a  dlidouB  flax,  as  qnartz  or  sand.    The  dnder  again  forma,  and  rises  up  to  the  top  of 

proportion  of  flux  is  geoenlly  fit>m  i  to  ^  the  the  dam,  a  hole  is  made  through  the  loam  with 

veightof  the  ores. — ^Fnmaoes  require  thorough  an  iron  bar  to  nve  it  an  outlet    The  hearth  is 

diyiDg  by  means  of  fires  kept  up  within  them  for  tapped  at  the  base  of  the  dam  for  letting  out 

several  weeks  before  thej  are  fit  to  be  put  in  blast  the  iron  usually  at  regular  interrals,  twice  or 

At  last  the  ore  with  its  proportion  <n  flux  is  in-  thnce  eve^  24  hours  according  to  the  rate  at 

troduced  in  smidl  quantities  upon  the  fuel  with  which  the  iron  is  produced.    As  the  operations 

which  the  furnace  is  nearly  fiUed,  and  the  pro-  go  on  from  day  to  day  the  working  of  the  f^- 

portion  b  graduidly  increased  as  more  fuel  is  add-  nace  is  constantly  liable  to  irregularities  from  a 

ed.  The  blast  is  cautiously  introduced,  but  it  may  multitude  of  causes,  especially  from  the  natural 

be  2  or  8  days  before  the  ore  midges  its  sppear-  desire  to  crowd  it  too  fast,  increasing  the  tmr- 

ance  in  the  hearth,  and  Uien  it  is  mostly  miper-  den  of  ore  to  the  charge  and  adding  to  the  blast 

fectly  reduced  and  in  the  condition  of  black  slags.  When,  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  the  working 

Several  days  pass  before  the  sepuradon  goee  on  becomes  deranged,  it  may  be  several  days  before 

with  regularity,  and  if  the  mixtures  are  not  skil-  the  remedies  applied,  by  lessening  the  burden 

fidly  made  the  most  disastrous  consequences  may  of  ore,  altering  the  proportions  of  the  flux  or 

result  from  the  furnace  becoming  obstructed  and  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  bring  the  process 

its  contents  chilled.    This  danger  it  is  iJwars  into  proper  train  again,  and  the  separation  goes 

liable  to,  and  the  only  protection  is  in  careral  on  regularly  in  the  hearth.  The  iron  master  has 

management  and  closely  watching  the  running  a  variety  of  checks  in  his  control,  and  if  pos- 

of  the  furnace.    The  charges  are  introduced  at  sessed  of  experience  and  skill  may  repeatedly 

the  top,  to  which  they  are  hoisted  by  the  steam  change  the  condition  of  the  operation,  and 

engine  or  run  in  from  a  high  bank  against  which  cause  the  furnace  to  discharge  at  his  will  the 

the  furnace  is  built,  and  are  weighed  or  meas-  qualities  of  cast  iron  he  requires.    But,  like 

ured,  that  their  proper  prop<»tions  may  always  any  other  machine,  in  unskilfQl  hands  it  is 

be  secured.    The  fuel  being  introduced  in  its  soon  thro¥m  out  of  order,  and  the  materials 

turn,  the  ore  is  thrown  in  so  as  to  spread  over  in  the  hearth  once  becoming  chilled  the  blast 

the  coal,  and  over  the  ore  is  scattered  the  flux ;  is  obstructed,  the  flre  gradually  deadens,  and 

other  layers  are  added  in  the  same  order  as  the  mixed  ores,  flux,  and  fbel  become  fixed 

the  charges  sink  down ;  and  when  it  is  found  sometimes  in  solid  masses  to  the  walls  of  the 

expedient  to  change  the  proportions  in  order  to  furnace,  destroying  the  hearth  uid  the  lining 

correct  the  running  of  the  Aimace  or  to  obtain  of  the  boshes  and  inner  walls.    When  this  dan- 

a  different  quality  of  iron,  the  charge  of  coal  ger  is  found  to  be  imminent,  the  last  resort  is 

continues  the  same,  while  the  burden,  as  it  is  to  rake  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  great 

called,  or  charge  of  ore  and  fiux,  is  increased  or  body  of  incandescent  materials  through  the 

diminished.    The  materials  charged  at  the  top  opening  of  the  hearth,  an  operation  that  must 

may  be  24  hours  or  more  in  making  their  way  be  incessantly  continued  till  completed,  it  may 

through  the  furnace.    Their  condition  in  the  be  for  24  or  86  hours,  taxing  to  tne  utmost  the 

interior,  and  that  of  the  process  itself^  is  indi-  powers  of  endurance  of  the  men,  who  work  in 

cated  by  the  appearance  of  the  flames  which  short  relays  enveloped  in  smoke  and  heated 

issue  from  the  top  and  from  beneath  the  tymp ;  noxious  gases,  raking  out  and  idiovelling  back 

by  the  manner  of  settling  down  of  the  charges,  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  piles  of^owing 

whether  regularly  or  by  sudden  dips ;  by  the  stones  and  coals.    The  cinders  obtained  from 

appearance  about  the  tuydres,  whether  bright  or  furnaces  in  good  running  order  are  of  glaaqr 

obscure  and  black ;  by  the  even  or  unsteady  flow  structure,  easily  drawn  out  in  long  strings ; 

of  the  cinder,  and  its  separation,  thorough  or  they  cool  slow  I  v,  and  are  variously  colored, 

incomplete,  from  oxide  of  iron,  which  when  re-  often  in  bright  blue  and  greenish  hues  from  the 

tained  in  large  quantity  makes  it  black  and  heavy,  oxides  of  titanium,  manganese,  and  iron  they 

Ol  slaggy  appearance,  and  when  very  bad  infusi-  may  contain.    They  puflT  up  in  spongy  masses 

ble  and  diy.    In  this  condition  it  is  drawn  out  when  water  is  thrown  upon  them  as  they  flow 

with  great  labor  over  the  dam,  the  workmen  out,  and  give  out  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hy- 

breaking  it  up  from  time  to  time  with  long  iron  drogen.     Anthracite  cinder  is  more  stony  in 

bars  or  ringers  thrust  under  the  tymp  and  stirred  texture,  usually  of  gray  color,  passing  to  black 

around  in  the  bath  of  melted  iron.    Only  in  this  if  the  fdmace  is  not  working  well    Many  at- 

way  with  ores  of  difficult  reduction  is  the  hearth  tempts  have  been  made  to  apply  the  cinders  to 

kept  clear  of  infusible  slags  and  the  furnace  re-  some  usefol  purpose  bedde  mending  roads  with 

tained  in  working  condition.    Titaniferons  ores  them,  for  which  they  answer  very  well ;  but  the 

especially  refuse  to  make  fluid  cinders  with  any  expense  of  moulding  and  difficulties  of  anneal- 

fluxes,  or  to  allow  all  the  oxide  of  iron  they  con-  ing  are  too  serious  for  the  worth  of  any  articles 

tain  to  be  reduced  to  metaL    With  most  ores  that  could  be  made  of  them. — ^The  production 

occasional  working  in  the  hearth  is  necessary,  of  east  iron  is  most  advantageously  conducted 

which  is  the  most  laborious  part  ofthe  process  of  in  establishments  of  great  extent,  comprising 

smelting.    While  it  is  going  on  the  blast  is  shut  several  first  class  furnaces.    The  mode  of  con- 

ofi^  and  when  completed  the  front  is  covered  structiiiff  fhmaces  is  probably  as  perfect  in  the 

overwith  loam,  which  is  banked  up  so  as  to  dose  United  States  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.    A 

te  cpeoiBg  under  the  ^jinp  sUmmu    Whoite  ahori  aooonnt  of  the  pair  of  ftimaces  belongiiig 
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to  the  Thomas  iron  companj  on  the  Lehigh  thna,  withoat  aHowance  for  leakage,  propelling 
river,  tho  blowing  apparatus  of  which  was  par-  7,128  cubic  feet  of  air  into  each  raraaoe.  The 
tially  described  in  the  article  already  referred  pressore  is  8  lbs. ;  diameter  of  tnydrea  8  inohea. 
to,  vol.  iiL  p.  881  of  this  worlc,  will  convej  The  furnaces  within  are  18  feet  across  the 
some  idea  of  their  great  capacity.  Two  stacks  boshes  at  14  feet  above  the  base.  The  hearth 
of  truncated  pyramidal  form  are  carried  np  45  is  5  feet  high,  and  7  feet  across;  diameter %t 
feet  high  upon  a  base  of  about  45  feet  square ;  tunnel  head  8  feet  The  ores  employed  are 
their  distance  apart  is  about  110  feet.  A  floor  hematites  with  about  i  magnetic  ore ;  foel  an- 
df  masonry  supported  on  arches  extends  from  thracite,  and  the  consumption  of  this  when  the 
the  top  of  one  furnace  to  that  of  the  other ;  upon  fnrnaces  are  runninff  No.  1  gray  iron  is  about 
it  ore  placed  the  two  sets  of  boilers,  one  heated  2|  tons  to  the  ton  of  iron,  for  hard  iron  about 
from  each  furnace,  and  the  two  heating  ovens  ^  ton  less.  The  average  weekly  production  is 
for  the  blast  Under  this  floor  are  tho  rooms  for  about  200  tons  of  iron  to  each  furnace. — CoU 
the  two  steam  engines  and  blowing  apparatus,  o/  mant{faeture.  The  legitimate  items  which 
On  the  centre  of  each  stack  is  a  circular  struc-  make  up  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  are 
ture  in  fire  brick  about  28  feet  in  diameter,  which  few,  and  may  be  valued  with  toleraUe  correct- 
carries  up  the  furnace  15  feet  higher,  making  ness ;  but  beside  these  are  contingenciesi,  such 
the  whole  height  to  the  charging  plate  60  feet  as  result  from  accident  and  bad  management, 
In  the  masonry  of  this  upper  part  is  an  annular  that  cannot  be  reckoned  in  any  estimate,  ttid 
flue  in  fire  brick,  measuring  6  feet  in  height  and  frequently  swell  the  expenses  per  ton  beyond 
4  in  width,  into  which  8  fiues  lead  from  around  all  calculations.  Without  further  reference  to 
the  inner  walls  of  the  furnace.  Their  top  is  9  these,  tho  cost  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
feet  below  the  charging  plate,  and  the  area  of  of  ore,  fuel,  fiux,  labor  at  the  furnace,  interest 
eadi  one  is  2  feet  by  20  inches.  Two  partitions  on  capital,  repairs,  and  superintendence.  Ore, 
across  the  receiving  fine  cause  the  gases  entering  fhel,  and  labor  are  the  chief  items.  The  cost 
from  6  of  the  small  fiues  to  be  diverted  under  of  the  first  two,  depending  in  great  part  on 
the  boilers,  and  those  entering  by  the  other  two  transportation,  varies  widely  accordingto  the 
to  pass  to  the  heating  oven.  The  arrangement  locality  and  convenience  of  supply.  That  of 
of  the  boilers  and  ovens  exhibits  beautifbl  the  remaining  items  is  more  particularly  af- 
aymmetry  with  the  greatest  economy  of  space,  fected  by  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment^ 
Standing  on  either  stack  and  facing  the  other,  diminishing  per  ton  of  iron  produced  as  thb 
on  the  right  hand  the  boiler  stack,  with  its  5  boil-  increases,  ifach  iron-making  district  possesses 
ers  of  8  feet  diameter  each,  extends  80  feet,  cov-  its  peculiar  advantages ;  one  having  ore  of  ex- 
oring  half  the  width  of  the  fioor,  and  against  its  cellent  quality  and  cheap,  another  fuel;  another 
further  end  stands  upon  its  cost  iron  pedestal  a  producing  iron  of  superior  quality,  which  by  its 
circular  cliimncy  shah  rising  50  foot  high.  This  nigh  value  admits  of  tho  use  of  expensive  mate- 
is  of  No.  7  sheet  iron,  7A  feet  in  diameter,  re-  rials ;  and  if  another  is  found  possese^ing  all  tho 
duced  witiiin  bv  its  fire  Drick  lining  to  0  feet  requisites  for  tho  production  of  the  l^8t  iron 
fine.  On  the  left  hand  is  tho  heating  oven  at  little  cost,  its  distance  from  tho  great  mar- 
for  tho  blast.  This  is  24J  feet  long,  10  feet  kets  commonly  counterbalances  these  advan- 
wide,  and  25  feet  high,  sunnounted  with  two  tages.  Some  estimates  may  l»e  given  of  tho  ap- 
chimneys.    It  contains  5  rows  of  arched  oval  proximate  cost  of  manufacture  in  a  few  of  the 

Eipes,  12  in  each  row.  Tlicse  stand  10  feet  prmcipul  districts  of  tlie  United  iStatesL  Tho 
igh,  arranged  on  G  bed  pipes,  and  their  size  furnaces  on  the  Hudson  river  use  |  to}  hematites 
witliin  is  8  inches  by  4.  The  blast  enters  the  from  Columbia,  and  Dutchess  cos.,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
outer  end  of  the  bed  pipe  furthest  from  the  neighboring  counties  in  Massaclnis(>tts  and  Con* 
furnace,  and  leaves  the  outer  end  of  the  ono  necticut,  and  }  to  ^  magnetic  ores  from  Lake 
nearest  the  furnace  passing  in  an  18  inch  pipe  Champlain  and  fh)m  tho  highlands  behiw  West 
straight  down  tho  outside  of  the  stack,  brunch-  Point,  the  mines  not  less  than  5  m.  back  from 
ing  off  below  to  the  tuyere  arches,  and  entering  the  river.  The  Champlain  ores  cost  delivered 
the  furnace  by  4  tuyeres  in  each  of  the  3  arches,  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  ton ;  those  of  tlie  high- 
Each  furnace  thus  supplies  by  precisely  the  same  lands  about  $2.50;  the  hematites  from  mines 
arrangement  the  gases  for  its  own  heating  oven  owned  by  tho  furnace  about  $2.25,  and  from 
and  for  one  sot  of  boilers.  Tho  great  gas  cham-  this  to  $3.  Tlie  average  for  tho  hematites  may 
her  under  the  boilers,  G  feet  high  and  80  feet  be  considered  $2.50  per  ton,  and  for  the  mag- 
long,  atfords  the  abundant  room  reouired  for  the  netic  ores  $8.50.  Of  the  fonner  about  two 
gases  to  become  thoroughly  inixou  with  atmo-  tons,  and  of  the  latter  one  ton  are  reijuired  to 
spheric  air,  as  they  are  drawn  along  by  the  the  ton  of  iron.  Thecostof  ores  is  then  $6.75; 
drauf^ht  of  the  groat  chimney.  The  hot  air  anthracite,  2  tons,  at  $4.50,  $9 ;  flux,  85  cts. ; 
chatnbor  also  has  abundant  capacity  over  and  labor  and  superintendence,  as  somotimos  done 
under  tho  pipes  for  the  same  oi>cration  to  be  by  contract,  $4;  total,  $20.10.  Repairs  and 
thoroughly  onectod.  The  fine  beneath  the  bed  interest  on  capital  may  bo  considered  as  making 
pipes  in  this  chamber  is  4^  feet  high.  Two  the  actual  cost  full  $21.  In  the  great  iri>n  dii^ 
powerful  steam  engines  are  employed,  each  one  trict  of  tho  Lehigh  the  ores  are  supplie<l  from 
driving  a  blowing  cylinder  of  7^  feet  diameter  such  various  sources  that  the  average  of  tlieir 
and  9  feet  stroke,  9  revolutions  per  minnte ;  oott  is  not  easy  to  determine.    Thd  magnetk 
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ores  are  bronght  to  the  fomaoes  fh)m  New  admitted  and  conanmed  to  produce  the  mod- 
Jersey  and  the  hematites  ttom  the  mines  scat-  erate  temperature  required  oy  tbe  charge  of 
tered  about  the  vallej  between  the  Blue  moun-  ore  in  the  interior.  The  reducing  agent  is  car- 
tain  and  the  South  mountain  in  Lehigh  and  bonic  oxide,  a  current  ofwhich  is  pasMd  through 
Berks  cos.  The  magnetic  ores  are  generally  the  body  of  ore.  This  gas  is  prepared  by  de- 
valued at  about  $3.50  per  ton,  and  for  the  composing  limestone,  and  passing  the  carbonic 
hematites  as  much  as  $2  per  ton  is  sometimes  acid  gas  produced  over  highly  heated  charcoal; 
paid  for  transportation,  and  $1  more  for  mining,  it  is  uius  made  to  part  wiUi  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
oeside  25  or  50  cts.  for  the  value  of  the  ore  in  and  is  transformed  from  C0«  to  CO.  In  Uie 
the  mine.  The  average  cost  of  the  mixed  ores  furnace  it  recovers  from  the  ore  this  atom  of 
is  probably  about  |3  per  ton,  and  2^  tons  are  oxygen,  and  the  gas  is  thence  conveved  again 
required  to  the  ton  of  iron.  The  cost  per  ton  over  heated  charcoal  to  be  reconverted  into  car- 
of  pig  iron  is  then  as  follows :  ores,  $7.50 ;  an-  bonic  oxide,  and  go  again  the  same  round,  and 
thracite,  2  tons,  at  $8,  $6 ;  other  items  as  above,  so  on.  The  whole  interior  of  the  furnace  is 
$4.85 ;  total,  $17.85,  making  the  whole  cost  not  thus  appropriated  to  the  ore ;  but  by  anoUier 
far  from  $19.  The  greater  convenience  of  the  plan  (in  >fAich  the  same  method  of  heating  by 
Hudson  river  fhmaces  to  the  great  markets  of  an  external  fire  is  retained)  the  charge  of  ore  is 
New  York,  Troy,  and  Albany,  and  the  better  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  fine  charcoal,  and  a 
quality  of  their  iron,  fully  compensate  for  the  small  quantity  of  air  is  admitt^  by  openings 
higher  cost  of  production.  The  furnaces  making  around  the  stack  half  way  up  to  the  top.  A 
iron  with  charcoal  for  fuel  on  Chesapeake  bay,  small  portion  only  of  the  charcoal  is  consumed 
near  Baltimore,  run  at  an  average  expense  not  as  the  charge  passes  through,  and  the  heat  is 
varying  materially  from  the  following  estimate :  not  allowed  to  reach  the  point  of  fusion,  so  that 
ore,  21  tons,  at  $8.62|,  $9.06 ;  fuel,  8|  cords,  none  of  the  iron  is  converted  into  east  metal, 
at  $2.50,  $8.75 ;  fiux,  oyster  shells,  80  cts. ;  la-  The  lower  portion  of  the  furnace  is  not  exposed 
bor  (including  $1.50  for  charrinc),  $2.75 ;  other  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  hearth  of  the  blast  ftur- 
expenses,  $2 ;  total,  $22.86.  Nothing  but  the  nace ;  and  instead  of  bein^,  as  in  the  latter,  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  iron  sustains  these  fur-  part  most  highly  heated,  it  is  designed  as  the 
naces,  and  enables  their  product  to  find  a  mar-  place  for  partially  cooling  the  reduced  fragments 
ket  in  the  rolling  mills  and  nail  factories  of  as  they  descend  toward  the  bottom.  There  is 
Massachusetts.  II.  Mat.t.kablk  Ikon.  In  the  on  arrangement  by  which  from  time  to  time  the 
article  Bloomabt,  as  also  in  the  account  in  the  metal  is  taken  out,  and  which  is  so  contrived 
preceding  article  of  the  ancient  processes  of  that  little  air  is  admitted  into  the  furnace  dur- 
making  iron,  some  of  the  methods  of  produc-  ing  the  operation.  In  the  case  of  using  char- 
ing wrought  iron  direct  are  described.  To  carry  coal,  this  is  separated  from  the  larger  masses  of 
out  this  simple  operation  with  economy  upon  metal  by  screening,  and  tbe  finer  portions  are 
a  large  scale  has  been  an  object  earnestly  sought  taken  up  by  revolving  magnets.  The  metal  is 
Ibr  by  metallurgists,  and  numerous  inventions  obtainea  in  pieces  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
have  been  patented  that  have  promised  to  ao-  original  lumps  of  ore,  but  of  a  porous  texture, 
complish  it.  The  most  important  of  these,  as  and,  if  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  exhibit- 
introducing  the  general  plan  followed  with  va-  ing  the  singular  property  of  becoming  ignited 
rious  modifications  by  most  of  the  others,  is  that  by  flame  and  burning  to  red  oxide.  It  also  ox- 
of  Mr.  Clay  of  England.  In  this  the  ore  is  pul-  idizes  rapidly  by  exposure  to  moisture.  Con- 
verized,  so  as  to  pass  through  a  screen  with  i  ducting  the  process  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
inch  holes,  and  is  mixed  with  f  its  weight  of  higher  than  the  minimum  required  for  re- 
bituminous  coaL  It  is  then  introduced  through  duction  corrects  this  tendency.  The  spongy 
a  hopper  into  a  side  chamber  of  a  puddling  for^  iron,  ground  to  powder  and  submitted  to  pres- 
nace,  where  it  is  heated  and  partially  deoxidized;  sure,  forms  coherent  masses  which  may  be 
the  coal  at  the  same  time  is  coked,  and  gives  the  worked  under  the  hammer  as  in  ordinary  forg- 
carbon  consumed  in  the  partial  deoxidizing  of  ing ;  or  they  may  even  be  pressed  into  moulds, 
the  ore.  The  charge  is  after  thb  drawn  forward  and  thus  present  moulded  obiects  in  malleable 
into  the  reverberatory  furnace,  where  it  is  melt-  iron.  The  porous  sponge,  when  plunged  into 
ed  by  the  flame  and  puddled  and  balled  by  the  oil  or  melted  tar  or  rosin,  absorbs  a  portion  of 
common  method,  described  below,  of  convert-  the  carlxxiaoeous  liquid ;  and  when  it  is  after- 
ing  cast  into  malleable  iron.  The  process  is  a  ward  exposed  to  low  red  heat,  a  portion  of  the 
scientific  one^^and  is  practised  with  rich  ores  to  carbon  is  retained,  converting  the  metal  into 
some  extent  in  furnaces  variously  constructed  in  steeL  At  Clichy,  near  Paris,  works  were  eon- 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  France  a  plan  structed  in  1858  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
has  been  devised  by  M.  Adrien  Chenot,  by  which  by  this  method.  In  the  artide  Mbtallubot  it 
the  form  of  the  blast  furnace  on  a  reduced  is  proposed  to  revert  to  this  subject,  and  give 
scale  is  retained,  while  the  process  conducted  an  account  of  various  experiments  upon  a  large 
in  it  is  limited  to  the  deoxidizing  of  the  ore.  scale  which  have  been  undertaken  and  are  now 
The  fhmace  is  constructed  with  an  outer  shell  in  progress  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
of  masonry,  with  a  space  included  between  ftoture  of  malleable  iron  direct  flrom  the  ore 
the  two  walls  hito  which  oombustible  gases,  with  mineral  coal. — Oancenian  of  caU  into 
cbMj  carbonio  oiide^  together  with  air,  are  maOediiU  irvfi.     The  beat  malleable  iron  is 
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made  direct  from  the  ore  in  charcoal  forges;  dgn  establishments  prepared  to  the  same  pop- 
bat  these  cannot  sappljr  the  demands  of  com-  pose  in  blast  furnaces  when  of  small  size,  by  di- 
merce.  Cheaper  but  poorer  qualities  of  iron  recting  the  tuyeres  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
are  obtained  in  the  immeose  quantities  requir-  casting  down  upon  tbe  surface  of  the  metal, 
ed  by  conrertmg  the  pig  iron  of  blast  i\ir-  and  when  it  ismnoffchiUingthepigsorplatai. 
naces  into  wrought  iron  by  the  process  of  The  Styrians  adopt  a  very  similsjr  method. 
puddling.  Poor  ores  are  thus  made  useful,  They  ruu  the  crude  iron  into  an  oval  cavity  in 
which  could  never  be  employed  for  producing  the  sand,  and  then  dear  off  the  cinder  and  chill 
malleable  iron  direct.  The  converting  process  the  liquid  iron  by  sprinkling  cold  water  upoo 
consists  in  separating  the  carbon  that  gives  to  it  Phttes  are  thus  formed  oue  after  another, 
cast  iron  its  peculiar  qualities ;  and  it  is  also  nearly  one  every  minute,  weighing  25  or  SO 
intended  to  remove  as  much  as  pos^ble  other  lbs.  each.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  roast- 
impurities,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  &c.,  ed  10  or  12  hours  at  a  red  heat  in  an  oven  or 
which  poor  ores  and  poor  fuel  leave  with  an  open  pile,  and  much  of  the  carbon  is  thot 
the  cast  iron.  The  h^her  qualities  of  pig  expelled,  but  with  considerable  waste  of  fasL 
iron  are  most  easily  decarbonized--^e  white  The  French  make  chilled  plates  directly  frran  the 
brittle  irons,  which  contain  the  most  carbon,  blast  furnace,  calling  the  operation  blanekif 
but  in  the  state  of  chemical  combination  with  ment;  the  second  fusion,  and  also  the  operation 
the  iron,  and  the  mottled  variety.  These  are  of  blowing  upon  the  iron  in  the  hearth  of  the 
commonly  classed  as  forge  pig.  They  are  the  blast  furnace,  they  call  nuuiage,  and  recom* 
oheapest  product  of  the  blast  furnace,  made  mend  chilling  tbe  metal  in  oast  iron  moulds 
most  rapidly  and  with  least  consumption  of  lined  with  uuicklime  or  chalk.  They  then  roast 
fueL  In  ancient  times  pig  iron  was  refined  al-  the  plates,  in  which  operation  white  irons  are 
together  in  low  forge  fires  like  bloomaries,  with  rapidly  decarbonized. — ^The  puddling  procesa  it 
cluLrooal  for  fuel,  and  with  blast  Heated  for  a  conducted  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  whidi 
time  in  these,  the  iron  lost  its  carbon,  and,  being  the  cast  iron  placed  upon  the  hearth  to  be  melted 
removed  from  the  fire  in  a  softened  mass,  was  is  separated  from  tbe  fuel,  the  solid  impuritiea 
immediately  drawn  down  under  the  hammer,  firom  which  might  injure  it  by  admixture.  Ilia 
This  process,  variously  conducted,  is  still  in  use  flame  passes  over  tbe  bridge,  and  is  reflected 
in  Europe.  It  involves  a  large  waste  of  iron,  from  me  low  roof  of  the  furnace  down  upon 
generally  more  than  20  per  cent,  consumes  a  the  metaL  Flaming  coals  make  the  best  fhel, 
great  quantity  of  fuel,  and  requires  power  for  the  but  wood,  peat,  and  anthracite  aroused;  with 
blast ;  but  tlie  quality  of  the  proauct  is  much  the  last,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  the  fire 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  later  process,  by  a  fan  blower,  the  tall  chimney  not  caunng 
now  generally  substituted  fur  it  and  known  as  sufficient  draught  for  tliis  dense  fuel ;  in  the 
puddling.  Tliis  was  invented  by  Henry  Oort  United  States  the  blower  is  generally  in  use  for 
about  the  year  1780.  Ho  first  decarbonized  cast  bituminous  coal  fires  also.  The  furnaces  are 
iron  by  subjecting  it  to  the  bituminous  coal  made  both  single  and  double ;  the  latter  is  an 
fiame  of  a  reverberatory  furnace;  but  his  sue-  American  improvement,  and  is  generally  in  use 
ceeding  experiments  gave  irregular  results  as  to  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  Double  furnaces  are 
the  quantities  of  iron  lost  and  of  fuel  consumed,  like  single  ones,  except  that  tliey  have  a  larger 
as  well  OS  to  the  quality  of  the  metal.  He  next  surface  and  a  working  door  on  2  opposite  sides; 
caused  the  process  to  be  preceded  by  a  fusion  They  measure  outside  12  to  13  feet  in  length, 
of  the  pig  iron  with  coke  for  fuel,  running  out  and  6^  to  7i  in  width ;  the  area  of  the  hearth 
the  metal  in  fiat  cokes  upon  a  cold  metallic  sur-  is  about  40  square  feet,  and  the  grate  surface  ia 
face,  and  chilling  it  with  water,  after  which  it  seldom  less  than  15  feet.  The  hearth  or  work- 
was  more  easily  decarbonized.  It  is  still  the  ing  bottom  occupies  a  depression  6  inches. or 
custom  in  Eughind  to  prepare  pig  iron  for  pud-  more  deep  behind  the  bridge,  and  around  it  are 
dling  by  this  preliminary  operation ;  and  by  inserted  hollow  boshes  of  cost  iron,  open  at  the 
directing  the  bhist  of  the  tuydres  down  upon  ends  for  the  circulation  of  air ;  a  portion  of  the 
the  melted  iron  it  causes  a  partial  separation  of  blast  is  oflen  passed  through  for  the  sake  both 
carbon,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.  The  practice  of  heating  this  and  keeping  the  boshes  cool ; 
is  called  retiuing,  and  the  product  is  termed  sometimes  also  water  is  made  to  circulate 
finery  or  fmo  uietaL  TVhere  it  is  adopted  in  through  tliem.  The  fioor  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
tlio  United  States,  as  in  some  parts  of  Penn-  covered  witli  pulverized  cinder,  which  before 
sylvania,  the  furnaces  are  termed  run-out  fires,  the  furnace  is  charged  is  t}iort)ughly  fused  so  as 
Cort  also  intHnluced  rolls  to  take  the  place  of  to  form  a  complete  layer  over  the  hearth  S 
hammers  for  drawing  the  malleable  iron  into  inches  or  more  thick.  *  The  furnace  is  of  fire 
bars.  His  discoveries,  which  gave  to  poor  ores  brick,  the  whole  incased  in  cost  iron  plat€«  se- 
and  bituminous  coal  an  immense  im|x>rtance  curely  bound  together  outside  with  heavy  bars 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  were  the  founda-  of  iron.  Tlio  chimney  is  at  the  opiK>si'te  ex- 
tion  of  the  wonderful  progress  soon  made  by  tremity  to  the  fire  place.  Hefore  charging  with 
(rreat  Britain  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Re-  iron,  an  a<ldition  of  iron  scales  or  cinder  is 
finery  fires  are  now  regarded  as  by  no  means  made  to  the  ImhI  already  hardened  u[>on  the 
essential  unless  for  very  bod  metals ;  and  instead  hearth,  and  some  pulverized  magnetic  iron  ore 
of  this  H>cond  fusion,  the  pig  iron  is  in  some  for-  is  sometimes  thrown  in.    The  pig  iron  or  plato 
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metal  is  adyantageooslj  prepared  for  the  process  bar  is  practised,  until  the  iron  begins  to  come 
by  heating  ii  in  an  oven  connected  with  the  to  natnre.  At  this  time  the  cinders  swell  np 
escape  flae  for  the  flames  into  the  chimney.  It  and  boil  so  as  to  fill  the  hearth  and  sometimes 
is  in  pieces  lees  than  28  lbs.  weight  each,  and  is  flow  ont  of  tiie  door.  For  this  reason,  in  order 
thrown  in  in  a  charge  for  a  single  fomace  of  that  the  boiling  process  may  have  fcill  scope, 
860  to  500  lbs.,  and  double  the  quantity  in  a  the  hearth  is  made  considerably  deeper  than  in 
double  furnace.  The  doors  are  then  nghtly  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace.  Astneironbe* 
closed,  and  so  icept  while  the  flre  is  nrg^  for  comes  reflneo,  the  boiling  subddes,  and  the  dn- 
10  to  15  minutes.  The  pieces  having  then  at-  ders  settle  down.  When  the  refinmg  is  com- 
tained  a  bright  red  heat,  the  workman  through  plete,  the  iron  has  lost  its  Uouidity  and  collects 
the  working  hole  in  the  door  adjusts  them  with  together  in  lumps  of  a  brilliant  white  heat 
an  iron  bar,  so  that  they  may  acquire  a  uni-  These  the  puddler  turns  about  to  expose  all  parts 
form  temperature.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  successively  to  the  flame,  and  cuts  them  apart, 
thev  arrive  at  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  so  that  all  portions  shall  be  completely  remied, 
broken  into  small  fragments,  which  is  effected  after  which  he  forms  the  metal  into  balls  as  be- 
by  the  use  of  the  bar  working  through  a  hole  fore  described.  The  boiling  motion  is  caused 
in  the  door.  When  these  fragments  are  about  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  the  iron, 
to  melt,  the  damper  is  lowered  and  water  is  and  the  escape  of  the  gases  thus  formed,  which 
thrown  in,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  for  the  bum  with  a  blue  flame  upon  the  surface  of  the 
purpose  of  cooling  the  charge.  Instead  of  wa-  metaL  The  puddling  operation  requires  from 
ter  alone,  pulverij^  magnetic  or  other  rich  iron  1\  to  nearly  4  hours,  according  to  the  quality 
ore,  or  scales,  or  cinder  from  the  rolls  or  ham-  and  condition  of  the  metal  chmrged ;  Uie  longest 
mer,  may  be  added.  The  puddler  stirs  the  iron  time  is  when  the  boilinff  process  is  adopted, 
one  way  and  the  other,  breaking  up  any  lumps  The  iron  in  the  puddling  loses  its  carbon  and  a 
which  may  remain,  and  continues  to  throw  In  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  other  impurities, 
water  and  scales  upon  those  portions  which  are  as  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.,  according 
on  the  point  of  melting,  and  this  ho  does  until  to  the  nature  of  the  piff  iron  and  the  manner  in 
the*  cast  iron  is  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state,  which  the  process  has  been  conducted.  A  por- 
He  then  gradmdly  raises  the  oamper  at  the  top  tion  of  the  iron  is  also  oxidized,  forming  the 
of  the  chimney  and  increases  the  heat,  stirring  basis  of  the  cinder.  All  wrought  iron  of  oom- 
the  iron,  which  he  does  not  allow  to  melt,  and  merce  retains  a  trace  of  carbon,  which,  so  far 
continues  the  operation  until  the  iron  assumes  firom  being  iiHurious,  is  believed  to  render  iron 
the  characteristics  of  wrought  iron,  which  the  better  adapted  for  ordinary  purposes,  llie  to- 
workman  calls  **  coming  to  nature."  The  heat  tal  loss  of  weight,  including  that  which  occurs 
is  then  still  fbrther  increased,  and  the  pasty  afterward  under  the  hammer,  is  sometimes 
metal  is  worked  by  the  bar  or  ringer  into  oaUs.  averaged  at  15  per  cent.  When  anthracite  is 
This  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  operation,  employed  for  fuel,  its  consumption  is  from  1,700 
and  requires  the  greatest  skill,  to  separate  the  to  2,240  lbs.  for  the  ton  of  rough  bars.  Bei^e 
ftdly  reduced  fh>m  the  raw  metal,  and  to  avoid  the  materials  named,  which  are  employed  in 
too  large  agglomerations.  The  baUs  are  12  to  puddlmff,  scrap  iron  is  profitably  used  when 
15  inches  in  diameter  and  70  to  100  lbs.  weight  procured  at  low  prices.  It  is  cut  up  in  small 
each,  and  are  formed  by  gradual  gathering  up  pieces  and  thrown  in.  50  or  75  lbs.  at  a  time, 
and  pressing  together  of  me  reduced  particles,  just  before  the  iron  is  ready  for  balling.  The 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  snowball  is  practice  of  working  rich  magnetic  ores  in  con- 
rolled  up  and  pressed  into  a  solid  mass.  As  siderable  quantities  is  of  American  introdnotion, 
each  one  is  formed  the  puddler  lays  itupagdnst  and  is  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
the  bridge  to  protect  it  from  the  oxididng  ac-  improvingthe  quality  of  the  product  and  dimin- 
tion  of  the  flame,  and  to  afford  room  for  the  ishmg  the  time  of  Uie  process ;  in  many  cases 
formation  of  other  balls  in  the  same  manner,  also  it  entirely  compensates  for  the  waste.  Li 
After  the  metal  is  entirely  made  up  into  balls,  the  use  of  inferior  pig  iron  the  quaUty  of  the 
the  furnace  is  closed  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  product  is  improved  by  subjecting  the  whole  ot 
them  all  a  thoroush  heat.  After  this  the  charg-  a  part  of  the  pig  iron  to  a  previous  fhsion  in 
ing  door  is  raised  and  the  balls  are  taken  out  what  is  known  as  a  finery  fire.  In  this  thefhel 
one  after  another,  and  dragged  by  the  tongs  or  is  thrown  in  upon  the  charge  of  pig  metal  and 
brought  by  an  iron  hand  carriage  or  a  swinging  cinders.  The  combustion  Is  maintained  by  a 
crane  to  the  hammer  or  squeezer.  Yanous  blast  directed  through  a  tuvdre  pointing  down 
modes  of  puddling  are  practised.  One  which  through  the  cinder  upon  the  iron.  After  the 
differs  the  most  from  that  Just  described  is  metal  has  been  some  time  subjected  to  this  pro^ 
known  as  the  boiling  process.  In  this  the  cess,  it  is  drawn  off  in  a  melted  state  and  run 
scales,  ore,  or  cinder,  in  the  proportion  some-  into  plates  called  plate  metal  or  fine  metal,  a 
times  of  50  per  cent.,  are  charged  with  the  pig  product  intermediate  between  pig  and  malleable 
iron,  and  the  fire  is  kept  up  without  check,  iron.  Silicon  and  phosphorus  are  removed,  and 
melting  the  mixture,  no  scales  nor  water  being  thus  the  iron  is  refinea,  the  proportion  of  car- 
introduced  to  cool  the  metal  and  bring  it  to  a  bon  not  being  sensibly  reducea.  Refining  i$ 
pulverulent  state,  as  in  the  other  process.  The  littie  practised  in  the  United  States,  but  in  £ng- 
same  method  of  working  the  charge  with  the  land,  where  ftiel  is  not  so  much  of  an  object 
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•iidUMi>ig  inm  vised  Ib  oAen  of  poor  qooU^,  voof^iiiig  roDt  in  oonmon  «m  la  Am  Hi 

It  it  more  oommoii*    YarloiM  otoer  modifioft-  Btetee  ere  ao  oonetmeted  ee  to  lesTe  bet^ 

ttone  of  Uie  puddling  prooees  ere  in  nse.    In  tbe  pdr  of  cest  iron  oylinderei  mode  lo  ivmlve 

eome  fbmaoee  Jets  of  enr  ere  blown  in  orer  the  doee  together  end  one  above  ttie  other,  Ininge 

fire  bridge  wall,  ^ectinff  more  perfect  oon-  8b«>ed  openings,  throogh  whidi  as  the  hloom 

sompti^  of  |he  gases,  and  hastening  the  opeiv  is  drawn  it  is  elongated,  while  et  the  aanio  time 

adon.    At  the  Bolton  iron  works  in  Ens^d  the  edges  are  kept  eyen,  and  the  bloom  in  aood 

a  method  of  pnddHnir  patented  br  "Mr.  Jamee  shape  iot  making  roniut,  flat,  or  eqnnre  bani 

Kasmytii  is  in  nse,  whkh  is  highlj  q>oken  ol  To  reduce  bars  from  6  inehee  to  1  inch  eqinan^ 

A  Jet  of  steam  at  about  6  lbs.  pressure  is  die-  they  should  be  passed,  if  of  hard  iron,  tiizoMi  • 

charged  bj  a  pipe  in  the  hands  of  the  work-  grooTee  of  gnMually  diminishing  siaea;  If  tlM 

man  direotlj  into  the  iron  as  soon  as  it  has  iron  is  soft,  6  maj  answer.    Tboee  whicli  mm 

melted,  and  the  nozzle  bent  down  is  stirred  used  for  flat  bars  are  arranged  aloufp  the  nOs^ 

about  in  the  iron,  distributing  the  steam  in  all  each  suooessiTe  one  gaining  in  width  and  le^ 

portions  of  it    In  6  to  8  minutes  the  mass  sening  in  height,  or  m  the  wpmob  lietween  the 

thickens,  the  pipe  is  withdrawn,  and  the  opera-  two  rolls.    Protecting  ribs  around  the  kfwer 

tion  is  finished  m  the  ordinary  waj.    It  is  eeti*  roll  determine  the  width  of  each  space  and  pli^ 

mated  that  from  10  to  15  minutes  of  the  hottest  in  cmresponding  depresrions  around  the^yper 

and  most  seyere  portion  of  the  work  are  saved  roll.    Tbe  diameter  of  roughing  rolls  Is  from  18 

bj  this  method,  tne  philosophir  of  which  is  al-  to  80  inches.    Different  forme  are  given  to  the 

ready  ezplainea  in  noticing  the  nse  of  water,  it^  according  to  the  various  shaped  bars  ie> 

Paddling  ftimaces  are  somatimes  arranged  so  quired ;  some  are  very  complicated  and  flmnaid 

as  to  receive  the  crude  iron  directly  from  the  much  ingenuity  in  their  construction,  like  aone 

Uast  frurnace,  thus  making  a  considerable  sav-  of  those  used  for  raihroad  iron.    The  iron  tvmed 

ing  in  fiieL — ^The  <merations  that  succeed  the  <ftt  by  the  roughing  rolls  requires  other  pnn 

puddling,  by  which  tne  balls  are  con  verted  into  cessee  to  convert  it  Into  finished  bars;  itieapi 

oars,  raus,  &c,  are  of  a  mechanical  character,  to  be  hard  and  brittle,  with  many  flaws  md  taa* 

Under  the  hammer  or  in  the  squeezer  which  perfections.    The  rough  bars  are  flrst  cot  Into 

eompresses  tibem,  the  cinder  is  forced  out,  end  short  lengths  by  shears  of  great  power  worked 

ethey  are  reduced  into  elongated  blocks  called  bv  machinery ;  they  are  then  made  np  Into 
pndblers'  blooms.    The  process  is  called  shin-  tmeiL  which  are  placed  on  the  hearth  of  a  ^re> 
ig.    In  the  squeezer  tney  are  compressed  as  neating  furnace,''  much  like  a  puddling  ftmeei^ 
ween  the  jaws  of  an  immense  vice,  which  contrived  to  exclude  oxygen  as  much  aa  pnaniliia 
opens  and  shuts  as  worked  by  an  eccentric  or  from  the  hearth,  as  this  cansee  a  sctUe  npon  tlM 
bv  cranks.    In  the  squeezer  invented  by  Mr.  iron.    When  softened  down  b^  a  welding  heat, 
Henry  Burden,  which  is  generally  used  in  the  the^  are  passed  through  a  tram  of  rolls  of  so- 
United  States,  the  baU  is  rolled  around  and  penor  construction,  called  finishing  rolls.    In 
most  tboroagluy  squeezed,  as  it  is  drawn  in  by  tbe  merchant  mill  a  great  variety  of  these  are 
the  serrated  face  of  an  upright  iron  cylinder,  in  use,  adapted  to  the  different  sizes  of  iron  re- 
made to  revolve  within  an  eccentric  cast  iron  quired.    Some  are  arranged  three  together,  one 
diell,  also  famished  with  a  serrated  face  op-  above  another,  by  which  the  operation  is  expe- 
posed  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  with  an  ap-  dited,  inasmuch  as  the  bar  is  then  rolled  aa  it 
erture  left  open  for  introducing  the  ball  between  passes  each  war,  first  below  and  then  above  the 
them.    Their  centres  not  bemg  the  same,  the  middle  roll.    It  is  important  to  run  the  bars 
ball  as  it  is  carried  round  is  made  to  pass  through  through  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
the  narrowing  space,  till  it  is  finally  thrown  out  successive  heatings,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
as  it  arrives  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aperture  iqjure  the  metal.    Some  rolls  are  made  to  draw 
or  break  in  the  outer  circle.    In  one  invented  iron  down  to  i  inch  diameter;  for  smaller  aiasa 
by  Mr.  Winslow  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  ball  reposes  the  rods  are  drawn  through  wire  plates.    Flat 
upon  two  parallel  rollers  and  is  squeezed  by  the  iron  for  hoops  is  rolled  down  to  |  inch  in  width 
revolution  of  an  eccentric  cam,  and  at  the  same  and  ^  inch  in  thickness.    Sheet  iron  ie  naased 
time  the  ends  of  the  blooms  are  upset  by  a  under  great  pressure  through  hard  and  well  pol- 
spring  hammer.    The  English  employ  a  much  ished  rolls,  which  are  kept  at  a  low  temperature 
more  complicated  squeezing  machine,  known  as  and  several  times  reheated.    For  this  nse  it  is  ea- 
Brown^s  bloom  squeezer.  By  thorough  hammer-  sential  that  both  the  fuel  and  the  iron  should  be 
ing  and  rolling  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  mate-  entirely  free  from  sulphur.    Cliorooal  is  found 
rially  improved,  being  made  more  dense  and  uni-  to  be  the  best  fael,  and  superior  qualities  of 
form  in  texture.     When  the  puddlers'  boll  has  gray  pig  make  the  best  sheets.    The  ovens  for 
been  shingled  into  a  bloom,  it  is  taken  to  the  reheating  are  of  peculiar  form,  specially  de- 
roughing  rolls  to  be  drawn  down.  In  some  Euro-  signed  to  protect  the  iron  from  the  ill  efl^M^ts 
pean  countries  peculiar  forms  of  rolls  with  flat  of  tlie  fuel.    To  render  the  surface  of  the  sheets 
faces  are  used  instead  of  hammers  and  squeezers;  perfectly  clean  as  tliey  paaa  into  the  rolls,  a 
but  in  these  the  iron  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  scraper  is  so  ot^ustcd  as  to  rub  hard  upon  Uiem, 
compressed,  and  they  are  also  objectionable  on  removing  all  scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  which 
account  of  the  edges  of  the  bars  becoming  very  would  ir^nriously  affect  their  polish  and  color, 
rough  and  hence  causing  much  waste.    The  It  is  only  by  such  precautions  that  the  Uos 
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color  00  much  prized  in  this  form  of  iron  is  another  hole  for  running  it  out  when  neoessaiy. 
secnred.  Sheeta  for  tinning  are  sQljected  to  The  charge  was  from  one  to  5  tons,  filling  tlie 
hydraulic  pressure  between  two  smooth  snr-  cylinder  far  above  the  tnydres.  The  blast,  at  a 
faces  of  cast  iron,  or  by  passing  them  cold  pressure  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
through  roUs.  The  high  perfection  to  which  that  of  the  column  of  iron,  was  let  on  as  tliis 
this  process  has  been  carried  was  shown  In  was  introduced.  Immediately  the  melted  iron 
specimens  at  the  Br€»lau  exhibition  in  1852.  A  was  thrown  into  commotion  like  boiling,  being 
hundred  weight  of  iron  was  made  to  cover  7,040  dashed  about  and  shaking  with  violence  Uie 
square  feet,  indicating  a  thickness  of  250  leaves  furnace  that  contained  it.  Flame  and  sparks 
to  the  inch.  A  bookbinder  of  Breslau  exhibited  issued  from  the  top.  The  combustion  of  the 
a  book  made  of  it,  the  leaves  of  which  might  be  carbon  in  the  iron  caused  great  increase  of  tem- 
printed  upon,  being  as  flexible  as  paper.  JBoiler  perature,  and  in  the  course  of  15  or  20  minutes 
plate  iron  is  rolled  at  one  heat  from  a  slab  forged  an  inunense  increase  in  the  volume  of  flame 
under  the  hammer,  12  to  18  inches  long,  7  to  10  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  carbon  chemically 
wide,  and  2  to  8  inches  thick,  heated  in  a  re-  combined  with  the  iron  began  to  be  attacked, 
heating  furnace  to  a  bright  red,  but  not  welding  The  metal  frothed  up  several  inches  above  its 
heat  As  it  is  rolled  the  iron  is  repeatedly  former  level,  and  a  violent  eruption*  of  cinder 
sprinkled  with  water,  which  chills  the  surface,  in  foamy  masses  took  place,  continuing  several 
causing  the  scale  to  fall  offl  This  will  not  do,  minutes.  As  this  subsided,  a  steady  and  power- 
however,  for  the  fine  qualities  of  sheet  iron,  in  ful  flame  succeeded  to  the  shower  of  spancs  and 
preparing  which  the  use  of  water  is  carefully  cinders  which  always  accompanied  the  boil, 
avoided. — New  methods  of  prodacing  wrought  The  oxide  of  iron  generated  immediately  acted 
iron  are  continually  brought  to  public  attention ;  as  a  solvent  of  the  earthy  impurities,  separating 
but  few  of  them  stand  the  test  of  use.  Thechem-  them  from  their  combination  with  the  metal, 
ical  changes  which  cause  the  difierent  kinds  of  and  the  volatile  impurities  were  expelled  by  the 
iron  to  pass  into  each  other  are  so  slight,  that  the  powerful  heat  as  well  as  by  their  affinity  for 
temptation  is  very  great  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  oxygen  presented  to  them.  In  4  trials  the 
these  about  by  simj^er  processes  than  those  in  average  loss  of  weight  was  found  to  be  12^  per 
use,  or  by  forms  of  furnace  and  apparatus  that  cent,  which  would  be  increased  perhaps  to  18 
seem  to  experimenters  better  adapted  to  the  per  cent,  in  passing  the  iron  through  the  rolls, 
purpose.  Several  of  these  new  methods  are  no  but  might  again  he  reduced  by  treating  with 
doubt  worthy  dT  special  notice:  but  in  their  carbonaceous  gases  or  fluxes  the  rich  oxides 
great  number  one  may  well  fail  to  select  the  thrown  out  during  ^e  boil,  which  contained 
most  deserving.  A  method  of  improving  the  numerous  ffrains  of  metallic  iron  taken  up  me- 
qudity  of  wrought  iron,  and  also  of  inducing  chanically  by  the  cinders.  The  disappearance 
changes  in  its  composition  by  the  introduction  of  the  flame  indicated  the  complete  combustion 
of  certain  alkaline  and  carbonaceous  fluxes  to  of  the  carbon  and  the  proper  time  to  draw  off 
the  iron  while  fused  in  crucibles,  was  devised  the  melted  metallic  iron.  This  was  received 
by  Prof  A.  E.  Eaton  of  New  York,  and  has  into  ingot  moulds,  free  trom  cinder,  oxide,  and 
been  applied  on  a  large  scale  with  great  success  other  extraneous  matter,  and  ready  at  once 
to  the  production  of  superior  qualities  of  cast  for  the  hammer  or  the  rolls.  Mr.  Bessemer 
steel.  It  will  be  particularly  described  in  the  remarks :  *^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  a 
article  Steel.  In  1856  was  patented  Besse-  single  process,  requiring  no  manipulation  or 
mer's  process,  which  was  expected  at  the  time  particular  skill,  and  wiUi  only  one  workman, 
to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufac-  from  8  to  5  tons  of  crude  iron  pass  into  the  cou- 
ture of  malleable  iron  and  steel,  but  which,  dition  of  several  piles  of  malleable  iron  in  from 
though  very  promising  in  theory  and  experi-  80  to  85  minutes,  with  the  expenditure  of  about 
ment,  has  so  far  proved  of  little  practical  impor-  i  part  of  the  blast  now  used  in  a  finery  fhmace 
tance.  The  principle  of  it  was  to  burn  out  the  with  an  equal  charge  of  iron,  and  with  the  con- 
carbon  from  the  melted  crude  pig  iron,  as  re-  sumption  of  no  other  fuel  than  is  contained  in 
celved  from  the  blast  furnace,  by  blowing  at-  the  crude  iron.^^  The  amount  of  heat  disengaged 
mospheric  air  Uirough  it,  the  chemical  operation  during-  this  operation  was  very  extraordinary, 
evolving  the  heat  required  to  keep  the  mass  in  and  tne  surplus  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
fusion.  Thus  no  impure  fuel  or  gaseous  prod-  remelt  all  the  waste  pieces  of  metal  and  convert 
nets  of  combustion  were  brought  in  contact  them  into  ingots  of  the  same  quality  with  the 
with  the  iron,  and  the  impurities  introduced  rest  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  iron,  however, 
with  this  were  taken  up  by  the  oxide  of  iron  shows  that  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  not  en- 
generated  in  the  process,  which  formed  with  tirely  expelled.  It  gave  the  following  result : 
them  a  cinder  easy  of  separation.  The  process  iron  98.90 ;  carbon  0.05 ;  sulphur  0.16 ;  phos- 
was  successfully  tried  in  a  cylindrical  fumaoe  phorusl.08.  Other  difficulties  were  experienced 
of  8  feet  diameter  and  5  feet  height,  lined  with  or  apprehended  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time 
fire  bricks.  Two  inches  above  the  bottom  were  of  drawing  off  the  metal — ^too  short  exposure  to 
the  apertures  for  5  tuydres  of  i  inch  nozzles,  the  air  fiuling  to  decarbonize  and  purify  the 
made  of  fire  clay.  On  one  side  half  way  up  crude  metal,  and  too  long  exposure  rendering  it 
was  a  hole  for  letting  in  the  iron  from  the  liable  to  be  attacked  at  the  excessively  high 
hearth  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  opposite  was  temperature  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  pro- 
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AMdng  titt  ^fm^lHt"''  tannoonfy  oillsd  bnrat. 
Tbewlnn of  tbe  jvoomi, ■> br h tho nuan- 
ftotora  irf  nulleaUe  froa  if  oonemied,  b  in  n- 
•Btr  to  b«  attributed  to  the  oombudoD  of  tlta 
Iroo  tiaOt  It  ia  Ob  tbat  prodnow  tlw  hi^ 
tampwatnre  obMrred,  and  eanaea  a  iraato  of 
the  metal  ndnooa  to  tit*  oooncRDT  of  tbe  t^Mr*- 
tkm.  It  wonU  aeem,  howoTer,  trom  aome  r^ 
oeot  notioea  i&  tb»  Atmalm  im  mbut,  that  It  ia 
awoeaaftillj  ^tplied  in  IxmdoD  to  the  mannfkfr 
tan  of  ateeL— &nall  aitidea  vX  c«it  Inm  aie 
flWTertod  into  malleable  Iron  bj  anUeeling 
them  to  red  heat  contlnwd  tat  aerenudm, 
while  th«r  are  buried  in  radde  of  Iioil  whieh 
maf  be  eltber  eoaks  of  iron  nut  or  pnWerised 
apeonlar  iron  ore.  The  oxide  gradnallr  yieldi 
iti  oxjgen  to  tbe  carbon  it  the  cast  inm,  and 
thia  ia  rendered  malleable.  Nnmerosa  artidea 
are  tbna  first  oaat  whidi  oonld  not  be  need  in  a 
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__.  The  materia],  aa  it  beoomea  deoxlolaed, 
prorento  Qie  oontaot  of  fteih  portiima  trfozida 
wiUi  the  out  iKO,  and  the  operaticn  ia  oooae- 
qnentl^  impeded.  An  ingralou  method  of 
nnrfding  tlus  diScnl^  hw  been  doTlaed  bf 
FnA  A.  K.  Eaton,  and  pot  in  eneoeaaftil  prao- 
ttea.  He  anlMtitntea  an  oxide  of  a  TcdatOe 
metal,  aa  rino,  whioh  being  redooed  leaT«e  n<^ 
tUng  fixed, while  the  TMior  irhioh  arisea  ia  oon- 
denaed  and  the  metal  u  obtained.  Thna  dno 
ore  ia  radnoed  and  malleable  oastingi  an  wo- 
dnoed  br  the  aame  operation,  and  intfeaa  of 
occupying  from  one  to  two  weeki  tbe  ^oeea 
la  oompleted  in  19  honia.  m.  BTAnenoa.  Of 
dl  the  Iron  produced  in  the  world,  Great  Brit^ 
fkimishea  more  than  one  half.  Frevioos  to  the 
year  1740  the  protlucdon  of  that  coontrj  had 
amonnteit  to  160,000  tons  per  tumnia.  TUswaa 
ell  made  with  charcoal  for  fncl,  bat  in  1740  the 
Bopply  of  tliis  hod  become  ao  oihaoBtod  that  the 
prodoction  of  iron  had  fallen  to  17,SD0tona  per 
annom.  The  nnmber  of  fomacea  was  69,  each 
one  coDseqaeatlj  makios  an  average  yield  of 
only  about  2B4  tons.  CoKe  being  aoon  after  in- 
trodnced,  the  total  production  in  1786  had  risen 
to  66,800  tons,  of  which  only  14,D00  tons  were 
made  with  charcoal.  In  1796  tbe  total  prodoo- 
tion  was  124,679  tons,  each  furnace  makingl,08S 
tons;  in  1600  it  was  180,000  tona;  and  in  1806 
the  production  was  256,206  toca,  each  famace 
averaging  1,546  tons  per  annom,  and  the  best 
making  2,610  tons.  The  uses  of  iron  had  greatly 
increased  with  the  facilities  for  itsprodnction, 
and  the  quantity  consumed  per  head  of  popolU' 
tioQ  was  40  Iba.  iu  place  of  only  IS  lbs.  in  1740. 
Tbe  progress  of  the  maun&ctore  is  shown  by 
tbe  following  number  of  tons  produced  for  the 
'   years  named: 
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— ^Tfae  stalisUce  of  the  iron  mannfactare  of  the 
United  States  have  lieen  very  imperfectly  oot 
lected  and  Dreserved.  In  tbe  cenBus  returns  it 
was  generally  the  case  that  no  discriminatiaa 
was  made  between  tbe  different  kinds  of  ftar* 
nacee  and  forges,  whether  they  worked  the  oraa 
into  pis  metal  or  malleable  iron,  o 


otti  kinds  all  worked  independently,  making  n 
returns  of  tbeir  operations;  and  the  extreme 
flnetnationa  to  which  tbe  buoiuess  was  luttfeotad 
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■too  added  to  tb«  dUBenttlca  of  obtaining  aom- 
rata  raMilto.  In  18S0  the  aaKxnatioD  of  ina 
maDohctnrera,  organized  at  Philadelphia,  mado 
the  flnt  Bjatematio  attempts  to  obtain  Am  and 
exact  accoancs  of  the  prodaetion  of  the  atateof 
Fennijlvania.  Theae  were  ooltectad  hj  the  ef- 
fertaof  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith,  and  pablisbed  toRethor 
with  papers  by  other  members  of  the  anociation 
oa  the  cost  of  makiiig  iron,  &e.,  in  a  amall  toI- 
nme.  In  ISSS  the  American  iron  aswciation  un- 
dertook the  task  of  eitendioK  these  researcbea 
throDghoQt  the  Union,  and  obU^ned  anthentia 
atattKics  of  the  raanofactore  in  the  United  Siat«a 
and  Canada  for  the  preceding  S  jeare,  indadJDK 
returns  from  882  blut  furoscea,  468  forges,  and 
2S5  rolling  mills  in  the  Uniled  States.  The  data 
collected,  chiefly  bj  Mr.  J,  P.  Lesley,  secretary 
of  the  BssociaCion,  and  compiled  by  bim  and  Mr. 
Charles  £.  Smtttt,  treasurer,  were  published  in 
the  papen of  ttie association.  The  reonlts^Ten 
below  are  from  this  sonroe.  The  field  of  pro- 
daetion was  found  to  Datarallydiride  itself  into 
10  or  more  geographical  iron  centres,  irreq>ec- 
tiTe  of  state  lines,  which  are  here  presented, 
althoogh  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  close  the 
prodnction  by  states  and  portions  of  states,  with 
aubdiTisions  expressive  of  the  Tarions  sorts  of 
fomaces  and  forges.  The  centres  referred  to 
are  thus  arranged :  1.  N.  New  York,  formerly 
inclnding  Vermont,  nsiog  magnetic  and  speeo- 
lar  ores,  nith  40  bioomaries  and  a  few  blast 
fornaces,  8  of  which  in  1S56  were  anthracite. 
[In  this  gronping  no  place  seems  to  have  been 

Srovided  for  the  7  or  8  blast  furnaces  of  the 
ineida  lake  fossil  ore  region,  which  is  really 
another  special  district.  Bat  it  is  believed  the 
prodnction  of  pig  iron  of  this  district  is  included 
in  making  np  the  aggregate.]  8.  The  bi^land 
bdt,  extendingS.  from  the  Vermont  line  tfaroogh 
W-  Uassachnaetts  and  Cunneclicnt,  inclndmg 
the  famaces  of  the  Hadson  river  and  K.  New 
Jersey  to  the  Delaware  river,  with  M  char- 
coal and  S3  anthracite  fhraaces  and  00  tbrpa, 
nwng  hematite  and  magnetic  ores.  8.  E.  Penn- 
^Ivauia  sod  N.  E.  Mvyland,  with  98  anthra- 
cite furnaces,  103  charcoal  fbmaoes,  and  11? 
f<M^^;  none  cJ  the  last,  however,  are  for  re- 
dncing  the  ores.  This  great  district  is  itself 
divisible  into  several,  some  of  wbich  use  mag- 
netic, some  hematite,  and  some  fossil  ores.  4.  N. 
v.  Virginia  and  S.  W.  Pennsylvania  form  adia- 
tinct  district  on  the  E.  oatcrop  of  the  lower  ooa] 
ineasarea,  with  42  charcoal  and  coke  fnmacea 
and  S  or  3  f<»ges  using  the  carbonates  of  inw ; 
it  inclades  the  recently  constmcted  Cambria 
works,  wbich  have  greatly  increased  its  prodnct. 
6.  N.  W.  Pennsjlvania  and  N.  E.  Ohio,  with 
M  fnmaces,  osing  the  ores  of  the  northern  ont- 
cropof  the  lower  coal  measnres.  Thecharcoal 
fornaces  of  this  region  are  all  going  ont,  and 
the  ooke  and  raw  bitnminons  CMtl  fhmacea  tn 
inoreasing  in  nnmber,  nze,  and  efficient^.  AH 
the  forging  of  this  region  is  done  by  the  roDing 
milla  and  workshops  of  I^tlsbnrg  and  other 
centre*  of  trade  npon  the  Ohio  waters.  0.  Tbt 
Hanging  Bock  or  IioBton  r^ion  ia&belt  IStn, 
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wide  and  100  m.  ]<»ig,  oooopying  each  aide  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  having  45  fhmacea  in  Ohio 
and  IT  in  Kentucky.  Its  ores  are  from  tha 
lower  coal  measoree,  and  at  ita  N.  end  hitn- 
minoQS  coal  is  beginning  to  be  naed  for  fbaL 
1.  The  old  manufactoring  region  of  middle  and 
E.  Yirgmia  b  a  prolongation  aoothward  of 
the  E.  Pennsylvania,  with  the  same  ores,  bat 
tidng  charcoal  exdnsively  as  fneL  Oa  the 
E.  of  the  Bine  Bidge  were  10  fomace*  (only 
one  of  which  remaina  in  bloat),  and  cm  the  W. 
SO.  There  are  35  forges.  8.  N.  E.  Tenneasee 
and  S.  W.  North  CarcJiua  have  9  ^maoea  ai^ 
41  bloomvy  fones  In  a  compact  area,  ndng 
the  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the  high- 
land range.  Along  the  base  of  the  Comberind 
moontains  S  fdmacea  and  14  forges  use  tha 
Dyestone  fosdl  (npper  silnrian)  ore.  In  the  B. 
W.  comer  of  North  Carolina  are  6  forges ;  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  state  run*  a  belt  of 
D  furnaces  and  27  forges.  A  few  more  are  in 
the  AUatoona  region  of  Geoigio.  The  whole 
country  possesses  incolcoloble  resonrces  for  iron 
making,  and  mnst  become  at  some  distant  d^ 
one  of  the  great  centres.  9.  In  W.  Tenneaae* 
and  Kentucky,  aronnd  Clarksville  and  Eddy- 
viUe,  lies  the  principal,  and  at  present  oolyin- 
portant  r^ion  (^  the  lar  West ;  it  oontaina  40 
itamacea  and  some  Ibrges.  10.  In  UiaBOtni  a 
beginning  bs*  been  mAde  in  the  Inn  nMHudaiB 
district,  with  7  Aimacea,  naing  the  specular  «mm 
and  hematites.  The  region  aboat  the  IrmimoaD* 
tain  and  Pilot  Knob  must  become  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  when  supplied  with  coala  from  W. 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  I^e  Saperior  iro* 
region  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  eeotnk 
supplying  already  many  fiimacea  in  Ohio  BI 
southern  Michigan,  and  also  three  in  tha  region 
itself^  bende  many  bloomary  fire&  The  Mh>v- 
ing  taUe  exhibita  the  diatribatkm  of  the  worin 
throiwfa  the  several  statea  in  1868  to  o 
and  abandoned : 
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nlUof  milli  ii.iM  The  prodaction  of  pig  Iron  of  differoit  kinds  for 
-  '  =1  ttt  1864,  ISW,  and  1856,  in  tons,  u  dutribnted  in 
'       "  =ifia    different  districts,  wu  as  follows : 
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Inerease  of  production  from  1864  to  18BS,  4,- 
140  tons,  or  6  per  cent. ;  fh>m  18&S  to  1866, 
88,680  tons,  or  11  percent;  from  1854  to  1866, 
88,020  loQB,  or  12  per  cent  Of  the  S13,B17 
tons  of  pig  iron  prodnced  in  18C6,  it  is  compnt- 
ed  that  62,825  tons  were  oonsnmed  by  the  farges, 
l&a,428  by  the  roUing  mills,  and  887,164  by  the 
fotinderiea.  Whatever  discrepancies  are  abserr- 
ed  in  oomparing  the  tables  which  follow  with 
the  preceding  ones  are  doe  to  the  interval  of  2 
jears  between  their  dates,  as  explained  in  the 
report  The  first  series  speciflea  the  nnmbor  of 
worlu  ruDtilDg,  or  in  ranaing  order,  in  the  sev- 
eral states  io  IBSfl,  with  the  quantities  of  pig 
iron  of  different  kinds  produced,  arranged  as 
follows:  1,  anthrocile ;  2,  coke;  3,  raw  bitu- 
minous coal;  4,  charcoal;  6,  blooms  and  bars 
made  direct  from  the  ore. 
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The  average  value  of  anthracite  iron  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1856  was  $25  per  ion,  mokinfc  Um 
product  of  that  year  eijual  to  t9,863,726  ;  in 
1H68.  $30— t7,890,lH0:  of  coke  in  1856.  $26— 
$1,112,025,  and  in  1858.  $21— $934,101  ;  of 
bitamtiioiis  in  1866,  $25— $626,825,  and  in  1858, 
$91— $526,5.1S ;  of  cimrcnal  in  ISGfl,  $30.^10.- 
465,620,  and  in  1858,  $3-1— $8,892.496 :  of 
blooms  and  bars  in  tSSO.  $60- $1,081,650,  and 
in  1858.  $37.60— $8U,2aT.  Total  value  of  the 
product  of  1856  at  the  prices  of  that  year.  $33.- 
148,845;  at  those  of  1858,  $18,554,547.  Of 
the  prodaction  of  blooms  and  bars  direct  from 
the  ore,  21,688  tons  consisted  of  the  former,  and 
7,000  tons  of  the  latter.  The  largest  market 
for  tbis  variety  of  iron  is  Troj,  N.  Y.    The 
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(juiintitj  of  iron  of  all  kinds  used  in  everj  form 
of  domestic  manofactnre  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows for  the  sear  18S6 : 

ToUlpndiietaftbamtiui Ml,aMtOBi. 

Sa>Ichpl(lD|Hntedfi>TnHiBdnlM ti,«t 
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Benp  eollMited  ud  (Old H^DM 

Orud  total  of  Iron  nunmad JJM6*3    " 

The  following  table  presents  the  rolling  mills 
and  their  operstioDs  for  18S6 : 
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The  rolled  and  hammered  iron  obtained  from 
all  sources,  and  consumed  in  the  United  Btates 
in  18CG,  consisted  of  the  following  items: 
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The  valae  of  the  prodncts  of  the  mann&ctiire 
of  domestic  iron  is  thns  given  at  the  prices  cur- 
rent in  186Q  : 
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B7  the  current  prices  of  1856  this  valaation 
would  be  reduced  to  abont  |89,000,000.  The 
|>roportioD  of  labor  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  is 
estimated  at  60  per  cent.,  of  ruls  and  bar  iron 
about  86  per  cent^  and  in  the  smaller  and  finer 
descriptions  of  iron  sl>ont  76  per  cent.  The  re- 
tnrns  of  1 897,  so  far  as  collected,  exhibit  a  fUlbg 
offA-otn  1S56,  and  those  of  1808,  it  is  believe^ 
will  not  present  more  than  one  half  the  prodoo- 
Hon  of  1657. — From  the  very  volum inons  litera- 
ture of  iron  ont?  a  few  of  the  most  in^rtant  and 
Iftteat  works  need  be  referred  to.  Rinmau  the 
Swede  in  1735  made  tiie  first  researches  into  the 
history  of  iron,  published  in  his  Fon6k  tilljemeU 
huton*,  which  Karstcn  afterward  translated 
IntoGerman.  ThisdistingoisfaedPrnssian trans- 
lator and  author,  in  the  sncceesive  editions  of 
hia  Handbueh  der  Eiteiih&ttea  Kundt  (of  which 
the  first  appeared  in  1816),  and  in  the  French 


transIationB  entitled  Mitalltirgie  da  Ar,  haa 
presented  all  of  importance  known  relative  to 
the  processes  of  mannfactnre  up  to  the  dates 
of  tnese  editions.  The  chemists  Berzelina, 
Berthier,  and  others,  have  fbrnished  in  their 
works  much  original  instruction  in  the  chemi- 
cal treatment  of  the  sabJecL  DnlV^oy,  Elie  De 
BeanmoniL  Coste,  and  Peronnet,  in  their  "Tuy- 
ag»  Mitallurgique  tn  AngUterrt  (1687-'9),  fur- 
nished full  descriptions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  English  manufacture.  In  ISSO- 
'40  was  pnblished  Serivenor's  "  History  of  tbe 
Iron  Trade."  Mushet's  papers  on  Iron  and 
steel  were  collected  from  Tilloch's  "  PhiloB(^>ld- 
cal  Magazine,"  and  pnblished  in  1  vol.  in  18M; 
In  1841  appeared  Walter  R.  Johnson's  "An- 
thracite Iron,"  also  a  "Report  on  the  Hann- 
foctnre  of  Iron,"  made  under  authority  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  by  J.  B.  Alexander,  and  the 
edition  of  1644  contained  Samuel  B^ers's  let- 
ters on  Iron  making ;  in  1648,  the  IVaiU  M- 
oricut  et  pratiqvt  eU  la  Jabrieation  du  far 
of  a.  Valerius  ;  in  1646,  the  voInminoDS  and 
able  treatise  of  Flacbat,  Barranlt,  and  P6tiet, 
entitled  Traiti  Ae  la  fahrieation  de  la  fonU 
et  da  fer;  in  1850,  Overman's  "  Manu&cture 
of  Iron  in  all  its  various  Branchea,"  and  in  ihe 
some  year  the  volume  of  statistics  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  iron  masters  at  Pbiladelplita ;  in  1801, 
the  ve^  valuable  treatise  of  B.  Yal^rius^  en- 
titled Traiti  thioriqw  et  pratique  de  la  Jk- 
brieation  de  la  fonta;  in  1855,  "The  Iran 
Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  theoretically  and 
practically  considered,"  by  Wm.  Truran,  0.  E. ; 
in  1659,  "The  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide  to 
the  Furnaces,  Forges,  and  Roiling  AQlls  of  the 
United  States,"  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  secretary  of 
the  American  iron  association.  See  also  Tred- 
gold's  "Essay  on  Cast  Iron"  (1824;  with  addi- 
tions by  Ho<tkinson,  1842-'6) ;  Tnmbnll  "  On 
Oast  Iron"  (1832).  Many  valuable  eesays  upon 
iron  are  contained  in  the  numbers  of  tlie  Annalm 
de  ehimie  et  de  phytique.  Journal  det  mina.  An- 
nate* det  minei,  and  other  scientific  jonmals. 

rnOK  MASK.    See  Bastili. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,  a  remarkable  hiU  rf 
specular  iron  ore  situated  on  the  S.  E.  border 
of  Washington  co..  Mo.,  abont  00  m.  8.  W.  from 
St.  Genevieve,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Missis- 
rippi  river.  The  locality  is  connected  with  St 
Louis  by  railroad.  The  hill  belonga  to  a  ridga 
of  porpliyritic  and  other  igneous  rocks,  wbidi 
ranges  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  aJong  the  E.  ride  of 
Bellevue  valley,  and  forms  the  8.  W.  tennin*- 
tion  of  a  spur  of  this  ridge.  In  ita  natural  con- 
dition it  was  en  insignificant  member  of  tba 
group  with  which  it  is  connected.  Its  average 
elevation  slwve  the  valleys  around  is  stated  bj 
Dr.  Litton  in  t^e  state  geological  report  to  b« 
388  feet,  and  the  area  it  covers  is  about  500 
acres.  As  seen  by  the  writer  in  1841,  its  shspa 
was  thatof  a  low  cone;  its  ridea  geaUy sloping, 
with  no  outcrop  of  rock  or  ore,  and  its  snrfaca 
covered  with  a  forest  of  oak,  the  trees  thriving 
in  a  soil  which  was  wholly  compoaed  of  frag- 
nteota  of  paroiida  of  inm,  eommiiiBted  and 
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soane  mixed  togeAer.    On  the  £^  S^  and  W.  direction  into  pnre  ore,  in  the  other  Into  qoarti 

tides  loose  lamps  of  the  iron  ore  were  scattered  rock.    At  440  feet  above  the  base,  where  Ua 

about,  and  upon  the  summit  were  loose  masses  horizontal  section  wonld  give  an  area  of  about 

of  ore  weighing  manj  tons  each.    Excayation  68  acres,  on  the  N.  side,  is  an  exposure  of  a  bed 

of  the  ore  was  commenced  in  1845  on  the  W.  of  ore  278  feet  in  lengtn,  and  varying  fh>m  It 

iide  of  little  Iron  mountain,  a  prolongation  in  to  24  feet  in  thii^ness,  indnded  in  the  sUtj 

this  direction  of  the  larger  hill.    An  open  cut  rocks  and  dipping  with  them.    Other  parallel 

15  feet  deep,  was  made  in  loose  ore  of  small  beds  are  sua  to  occur  in  the  same  formation 

rounded  pieces  doselj  packed  together,  with  lower  down  the  hilL    Above  this  exposure, 

nothing  intermixed  excepting  a  little  bri^t  red  where  the  ore  is  now  quarried,  other  beds  are 

ftrruginous  claj.    At  tne  bottom  of  Uie  cut  seen  interstratified  with  the  silicious  rock  to  the 

was  a  bed  of  red  day.  The  ore  was  almost  pure  very  summit ;  and  here  it  rises  in  a  rocky  peak 

peroxide,  a  little  silica  only  beins  present.    A  60  feet  high,  forming  a  crafimr  knoK  from  woioh 

small  blast  famace  was  soon  buut  close  to  the  the  mountain  is  named.    The  roogh  iron  ledges 

excavation,  since  which  time  two-  more  have  are  gray  without  and  covered  with  moss.    Ae 

been  added.    The  valleys  are  underlaid  with  ore  has  generally  a  more  sUty  structure  than 

maffuesian  limestone  in  horizontal  strata;  this  that  of  the  Iron  mountain,  and  a  finer  grain, 

rock  supplies  the  flux  for  the  furnaces.    Some  Some  spedmens  present  a  micaceous  appear- 

distance,  however,  beyond  the  base  of  the  ance.    The  foreign  matters  intermixed  are  nli- 

mountain,  the  ore  is  traced  by  sinking  in  the  ca  and  alumina,  the  former  being  found  in  all 

valleys,  and  no  evidence  is  affoi^ed  of  its  giving  proportions,  the  latter  up  to  about  8  per  cent 

out  in  depth.    An  Artesian  well  has  been  sunk  The  quantity  of  very  pure  peroxide  conveniently 

to  the  depth  of  162  feet  between  two  of  the  available  is  incalculable.    A  blastfurnace  oom- 

fbmaces,  and  the  last  60  feet  of  this  was  in  iron  menc^  operations  here  in  Aug.  1846,  and  had 

ore.    The  beds  passed  through  from  the  surface  produced  6,210  tons  of  pig  metal  up  to  Sept 

down  were  as  follows:  iron  ore  and  clay,  16  18,1854.  A  second  furnace  was  completed  early 

fbet ;  sandstone,  84  feet ;  magnesian  limestone,  in  1855.    A  bloomary  with  6  fires  was  started 

Ti  inches;  gray  sandstone,  7i  inches ;  *'  hard  in  Oct  1860,  and  had  produced  3,000  tons  of 

blue  rock,**  87  feet;  *^pare  iron  ore,"  6  feet;  blooms  up  to  Nov.  15, 1854.    These  were  esti- 

porphyritic  rock,  7  feet ;  iron  ore,  60  feet  to  the  mated  to  cost  $80  per  ton,  the  production  and 

oottom.    Dr.  Litton  condudes  that  ^^  fix)m  sur-  reheating  of  one  ton  (2,464  lbs.)  of  blooms  requir- 

fiMM  indications,  and  from  all  explorations  made,  ing  the  consumption  of  867  bushels  of  charcoaL 

the  whole  Iron  mountain  seems  to  be  a  mass  Some  of  the  supplies  of  ore  for  these  works  are 

of  iron  ore."    Whether  this  prove  so,  or  other  brought  from  Shepherd  mountain,  another  of 

beds  like  those  penetrated  in  the  Artesian  well  these  extraordinary  iron  monntains,  lying  1)  m. 

bdow  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  near  its  S.  W.  from  the  Pilot  Knob,  and  belonging  with 

margin  should  be  found  interstratified  with  beds  the  latter  to  the  Madison  iron  and  mining  com- 

of  ore,  the  qoantity  convenient  to  hand  witliout  pany.    It  is  a  hill  rising  660  fcot  above  its  base, 

mining  may  safely  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible,  which  covers  an  area  of  800  acres,  composed  of 

The  ore,  being  almost  absolutely  pure  peroxide,  porpbyritic  rocks  penetrated  with  veins  or  dikes 

should  contain  within  a  fraction  of  70  per  cent,  of  iron  ore,  which  run  in  different  directions, 

•f  iron ;  its  yield  of  pig  iron,  however,  is  stated  These  ores  are  ma^etic  and  specular,  and  are 

to  be  only  66  per  cent.    The  fuel  employed  in  found  in  great  punty. — Tliese  bodies  of  iron  ore 

1864  was  charcoal,  of  which  about  160  bushels  must  eventually  prove  of  immense  importance 

was  consumed  to  the  ton  of  2,268  lbs.    Each  to  the  western  states,  and  will  furnish  unlimited 

fnmace  then  made  an  average  yield  of  6  tons  supplies  to  blast  furnaces  scattered  through  the 

a  day,  but  one  of  them  has  since  turned  out  16  coal  districts  of  those  states,  to  which  transpor- 

tons  a  day ;  the  iron  is  chiefly  No.  2  gray  iron;  tation  is  facilitated  bv  railroads  and  navigable 

and  the  total  production  up  to  the  close  of  the  rivers.    The  ores  will  be  largely  used  for  the 

year  1854  had  been  about  24,600  tons. — In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  which  at  the  present  time 

same  vicinity  are  other  hills  also  distinguished  is  more  cheaply  furnished  from  abroad. 
for  the  immense  bo<lies  of  iron  ore  they  con-        IROQUOIS,  a  group  of  American  Indians, 

tain.    The  most  noted  of  these  is   the  Pilot  originally  embracing  6  and  afterward  8  nations. 

Knob,  situated  6  m.  S.  of  the  Iron  mountain,  an  who  planted  tljcmselvcs  in  western  New  York 

isolated  conical  peak,  covering  an  area  of  860  and  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 

acres,  and  rising  very  steeply  to  the  height  of  where  they  were  surrounded  by  tho  Algonquin- 

580  feet  above  its  base,  which  is  687  feet  above  Lenapc.    These  nations  were  the  Muhawkj^ 

the  level  of  the  railroad  at  St  Louis.    The  rock  Oneiuas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  to 

ledges  projecting  from  its  precipitous  sides  are  whom  the  Tuscaroras  wore  added  as  a  6th  na- 

of  slaty  silicious  character,  of  dark  gray  color,  tion  in  1712;  in  1728  tlio  Huron  tribes  were 

very  hard,  and  inclined  26^  or  80°  toward  the  received,  and  as  an  8t1i  nation  tliu  Algonquin 

8.  W.    Toward  the  top  the  rock  becomes  fer-  Mississafuas  from  Canada ;  these  were  collect- 

mginous,  and  ledges  and  loose  blocks  of  great  ively  cafled  Mingoes  by  tho  English.    The  Iro- 

dze  of  pare  iron  ore  and  mixed  ore  and  rock  quois  confederacy  was  tho  most  pennanent  and 

cover  the  surface.    Some  are  conglomerates  of  powerful  of  the  savage  governments  found  in 

quarts  and  ore,  black  or  red,  passing  in  ooa  l^orth  America.  Seeing  the  other  tribes  destroy- 
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iog  themselTes  bj  internal  disoorda,  the  Iroocbok  Iroqnois  took  the  pKPt  of  Great  Britain,  and  ae- 
formed  themselves  into  a  ooofederacj  in  wnioh  yerely  annoyed  ^e  frontier  settlements  of  New 
the  principles  of  military  glory  and  tribal  nnion  York  and  Kew  Jersey.  A  powerfd  ejq>editioii 
were  earned  to  the  highest  Indian  perfection,  was  sent  a^nst  these  in  1779  nnder  command 
They  pnrsued  war  and  hunting,  but  returned  to  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  and  their  country  was  rayaged 
their  fixed  villages,  where  Uieir  families  follow-  and  18  of  their  Tillages  burned.  This  move- 
ed  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  Iroquois  nations  ment  effectually  broke  their  power,  though  their 
we  see  the  action  of  the  principles  afterward  incursions  did  not  immediately  cease.  After 
embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  the  war  treaties  were  made  wiUi  Uiem  in  1784, 
States.  Each  canton  or  tribe  was  independ-  and  again  in  1789,  by  which  extensive  cessions 
ent,  and  each  was  bound  to  the  others  of  the  of  land  were  made  to  the  United  States,  on  cos- 
confederacy  by  ties  of  general  interest  and  hon-  sideration  of  an  annual  payment  in  goods  to  the 
or,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Uni-  value  of  $8,000.  By  subsequent  treaties  for- 
ted  States  of  America  are  held  together ;  each  ther  cessions  were  made,  until  in  1796  the  In- 
had  a  voice  in  the  general  councils,  and  possess*  dian  title  had  been  extinguished  to  the  whole 
ed  a  kind  of  veto  power.  Matters  of  common  region  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  BL 
interest  were  decided  in  a  general  meeting  of  Lawrence.  In  the  war  of  1812  their  few  re- 
the  sachems  of  all  Uie  nations,  commonly  held  maining  warriors  assisted  the  Americans  against 
at  Onondaga.  They  followed  the  maxim,  used  the  British,  and  were  organized  for  muitary 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  of  encouraging  other  service  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Porter, 
nations  to  incorporate  with  them,  and  adopted  Repeated  cessions  of  land  to  the  whites  hare 
captive  people  into  their  confederacy ;  in  this  reduced  their  territory  from  the  dimensiona  of 
way  their  strength  became  such  that  in  the  early  an  empire  to  that  of  a  plantation.  The  Iroquois 
part  of  the  17th  century  they  had  conquered  all  group,  scattered  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Arkan- 
the  neighboriog  tribes,  and  doubtless  in  a  hun-  sas,  and  Missouri,  in  1855  contained  abcnit  6,000 
dred  years,  had  the  whites  not  colonlKed  Amer-  souls,  cultivating  80,000  acres  of  land,  with  an 
ica,  would  have  absorbed  all  the  nations  from  estimated  annualproduct  therefrom  of  the  valoe 
Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  sachems  of  |8d,000;  they  numbered  about  1,000  war* 
were  constituted  by  the  general  voice  admitting  riors,  and  received  $40,000  annuity  in  money 
their  courage  and  wisdom ;  they  lived  in  a  true  and  goods. 

Roman  simplicity,  accepting  no  salary,  disre-        IROQUOIS,  an  E.  co.  of  HL,  bordering  on 

garding  profit,  and  giving  away  their  share  of  Indiana,  and  drained  by  Kankakee  river ;  area. 

the  plunder  of  war  or  the  perquisites  of  peace;  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,788.    It  has  a  level 

they  despised   every  unworthy   action,    and  surface,  much  of  which  is  occupied  by  prairies, 

thought  themselves  fully  rewarded  by  the  love  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.    The  prodoe- 

and  respect  of  the  people.    Feeling  themselves  tions  in  1850  were  811,115  bushela  of  Indian 

by  nature  and  by  their  political  system  superior  com,  27,125  of  wheat,  69,798  of  oats,  1%768 

to  other  nations,  they  possessed  a  courage  which  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,496  tons  of  hay.    The  county 

made  them  the  terror  of  other  tribes ;  the  time  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois 

has  been  when  a  sin^e  Mohawk  was  enough  central  railroad.    Capital,  Middleport. 
to  put  to  flight  a  hundred  of  the  New  Engknd        IRRAWADDY,    Iiulwadi,     or    Aisavati 

Indians,  and  when  an  old  chie^  in  the  poorest  (^ great  river,^'  or  ^elephantine  river'^),  tl|e 

costume,  issued  his  orders  to  tributary  nations  principal  stream  in  India  £.  of  the  Brahouk 

with  the  unquestioned  authority  of  a  Roman  pootra.    It  rises  in  Thibet  at  the  £.  extremity 

dictator.    As  among  all  brave  nations,  w<Mnan  of  the  Snowy  range  of  the  Himalaya,  in  laL 

was  more  respected  among  the  Iroquois  than  in  28°  5'  N.,  long.  97"*  58'  £.,  flows  8.  across  the 

any  other  Indian  tribes ;  the  Iroquois  matrons  territory  of  Burmah,  whidi  it  divides  into  two 

possessed  a  conservative  power  in  the  state,  be-  nearly  equal  parts,  and  traverses  the  Britiih 

ing  represented  in  the  public  councils,  and  ex-  district  of  Pegu,  entering  the  bay  of  Bengal  by 

ercising  a  veto  influence  in  the  dedaration  of  several  mouths  which  form  an  extensive  delta, 

peace  and  war ;  this  was  certainly  very  remark-  Its  whole  length  is  1,060  ro.    It  sepantea  140 

able  in  a  government  founded  on  military  prin-  m.  below  the  S.  frontier  of  Burmah  into  two 

ciples.    Slavery  was  unknown  among  them.  As  branches,  the  eastern  of  which  is  named  the 

in  other  republican  governments,  where  no  Rangoon  or  Siriam  from  the  prinoinal  citiea  en 

single  person  has  power  to  compel,  the  arts  of  its  banks,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  MartabiBi 

persuasion  were  highl v  cultivated ;  the  Iroqnoia  while  the  western,  called  the  Baasein,  enten 

were  celebrated  for  their  doquence;  in  proof  the  bay  of  Bengal  near  Cape  Nemia.     The 

of  this  we  need  only  mention  the  Cayuga  Lo-  delta  is  formed  by  oflbeta  from   Doth  theae 

gan,  the  Seneca  Red  Jacket,  the  Oneicb  8ke-  branches.     The  Irrawaddy  haa  two  striking 

nandoah,  and  the  Onondaga  Garangula;  the  deviations  from  its  general  sontheriy  coarae: 

famous  Brandt  was  a  half-breed  Mohawk.    The  one  Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Taning,  about 

tradition  of  Hiawatha  (a  person  of  very  great  lat.  24**  15'  N.,  where  it  makee  a  bold  curve  in 

wisdom),  who  advised  the  union  of  the  '^  Five  the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  and  the  other  at 

Nations'^  at  the  Onondaga  council  fire,  is  given  Amarapbora,  the  former  oanital  of  Burmah, 

in  Schoolcraft's  ^*  History  of  the  Indian  Tribea,"  where  it  turns  aharplv  to  the  W.,  and,  after  re- 

vol  ill.    Daring  the  war  dT  the  revolntioQ  the  ceiving  the  waten  of  ita  laigeat  tribotary,  the 
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Kb jen-Dwem,  flows  saocesrirelj  S.,  S.W.,  and  being  fastened  to  the  month,  and  the  other  to 
ainin  S.     The  most  important  of  its  other  the  opposite  end  of  a  sack,  formed  out  of  an  en* 
Anents  are  the  Nam  Boom,  Shwe-lee,  Mvit-  tire  bullock  skin.    Those  ropes  are  attached  to 
nge  on  the  left,  and  the  Mogouny,  Moo,  Yo,  oxen,  who  throw  all  their  weight  upon  them  bj 
and  Matoong  on  the  right.    The  principal  cities  descending  an  inclined  plane  cut  into  the  gronnd 
and  towns  on  its  banks  are  Bhamo  (a  trading  behind  the  apparatus.     A  trough  formed  of 
town  having  a  considerable  trafiSo  with  China),  wood  and  lined  with  bitumen,  or  a  shallow 
Amarapoora,  Ava,  Pagan,  Maloon,  Prome,  Bas-  trench  coated  with  matting,  is  constracted  at 
sein,  and  Rangoon.    Mandelay,  the  new  capital  the  bottom  of  the  poles,  ana  leads  to  the  canal 
of  Burmah,  is  situated  about  4  miles  from  the  running  into  the  field.    When  the  sack  is  drawn 
riyer.    From  above  the  junction  of  the  Khyen-  up  to  the  roller,  the  ox  turns  round  at  the  bot- 
Dwem  to  Maloon  the  Irrawaddy  spreads  itself  tom  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  rope  attached 
over  a  channel  reaching  sometimes  to  a  width  to  the  lower  part  of  tlie  bucket  being  fastened 
of  4  or  5  miles.    It  is  then  restricted  between  to  the  back  part  of  the  animal,  he  raises  the 
steep  and  hillj  banks,  and  does  not  expand  bottom  of  the  sack,  in  turning,  to  the  level  of 
again  considerably  until  it  has  passed  Prome.  the  roller,  and  the  contents  are  poured  into  the 
It  is  navigable  to  Ava  at  all  seasons  by  boats  troughs.    As  the  ox  ascends  the  bucket  is  low- 
drawing  8  feet  of  water,  and  during  the  rains  ered ;  and,  when  filled  by  being  immersed  into 
vessels  of  200  tons  can  ascend  to  the  Mogouny,  the  stream,  is  again  raised  and  emptied  as  above 
A  distance  of  800  m.  from  the  sea.    Klaproth  described.    This  mode  of  irrigation  is  very  toil- 
and  the  Chinese  geographers  consider  the  Irra-  some,  and  requires  the  constant  labor  of  several 
waddy  a  continuation  of  the  Sanpoo  of  Thibet ;  men  and  animals ;  but  it  is  generally  adopted 
bat  the  latter  river  is  now  generally  admitted,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
though  not  positively  ascertained,  to  be  identi-  in  this  way,  says  Mr.  Layord,  all  the  ^rdens  of 
cal  with  the  Brahmapootra.  Bagdad  and  Bassorah  are  watered.    The  annmd 
IRRIGATION,  the  watering  of  lands  by  overflowings  of  the  Nile  no  doubt  taught  the 
oarrents  led  through  numerous  channels  dis-  Egyptians  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  flooding 
tributed  over  the  surface ;  also  by  temporarily  their  lands,  and  led  them  early  to  construct  the 
flooding  them  with  water.     The  art  is  con-  artificial  lakes  that  served  as  reservoirs,  and  the 
iidered  one  of  the  most  ancient  applications  of  system  of  canals  that  enabled  them  to  command 
ioience  to  agriculture.    It  was  practised  from  supplies  of  water  whenever  required,  the  mins 
time  immemorial   by  the  ancient   Egyptians  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  won- 
and  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  derful  monuments  of  the  skill  and  indostrv  of 
has  ever  continued  of  prime  necessity  in  the  this  ancient  people.    The  reservoirs  were  SUed 
warm  countries  bordenng  the  Mediterranean,  either  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  or  by 
The  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  cov-  raising  its  waters  bv  the  simple  machines  they 
ered  with  an  immense  system  of  canals,  some  employed.    The  chief  of  these  appears  to  have 
of  them  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  intended  been  the  shadoof  or  bucket  suspended  from 
partly  for  navigation  and  partly  for  irrigation,  one  end  of  a  long  balanced  pole.     They  til<o 
Their  remains  to  this  day  constitute  one  of  the  conveyed  the  water  in  buckets,  slung  upon  a 
most  prominent  features  in  the  antiquities  of  pole  which  they  carried  across  their  shoulders, 
those  countries.    The  Assyrians  used  machines  The  water  wheels  moved  by  oxen,  now  in  use 
for  raising  water  from  the  rivers,  or  from  the  in  that  country,  called  the  MHy^A  and  the  f<j^>«>r, 
canals  when  it  could  not  be  led  into  the  fields  are  of  modern  introduction,  and  so  probably  is 
through  common  conduits.     They  were  gener-  the  hydraulic  screw  of  Arohimc<les  according 
ally  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  artificial  to  Wilkinson  ;  who  adds :  "  They  may  also  have 
mode  of  irrigation,  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers  had  the  foot  machine  mentioned  by  Philo  ;  and 
and  consequently  those  of  the  canals  were  high  it  is  either  to  this,  or  to  their  stoi)pin«r  the  small 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  except  during  the  channels  which  condurte<l  the  water  from  one 
qpring,  when  they  were  swollen  by  violent  rains  bed  to  another,  that  the  sentence  in  I)euteron»>- 
or  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  my  (xi.  10)   refers."     Jhis  is  (me  of  several 
of  Armenia.    Their  mode  of  raising  water  was  beautiful  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  making 
probably  the  same  as  that  practised  by  the  mention  of  the  benefits  derived  from  abundant 
present  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  supplies  of  water,  and  in  it  Moses  clearly  sot* 
and  Euphrates.     In  the  first  place  a  high  bank,  forth  the  dilTerence  between  the  artificial  irri- 
whioh  is  never  completely  deserted  by  the  river,  gation  of  Ejrypt  and  the  natural  watering  of  the 
must  be  chosen.     A  broad  recess  down  to  the  promised  land  :  *'  For  tlie  land  wliither  ihou 
water's  edge  is  then  cut  in  it.     Above,  on  the  goestin  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Ejryi>t, 
edge  of  this  recess,  are  fixed  3  or  4  upright  from  whence  ye  came  out,  wIkto  thou  sowtnlst 
poles,  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  to  be  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  witli  thy  foot,  as  a 
employed,  united  at   the  top   by   rollers  run-  garden  <»f  herbs;  hut  the  land  whither  ye  j^)  t«» 
ning  on  a  swivel,  and  supj)ortcd  by  a  large  posses-*  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 
framework  of  bi)ughs  and  grass,  extending  to  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  (if  licaven."    At  the 
tome  distance  behind,  and  intended  as  a  shelter  pn*si*nt  time  the  water  is  raised  from  the  Nile 
from  the  sun  during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  oy  means  of  the  so  calltnl  Persian  wheels,  which 
Over  each  roUer  are  passed  two  ropes,  the  one  are  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  the 
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tea  to  the  oataraots.  It  is  received  into  large  the  Italian  method  was  attempted  in  England 
cisterns,  and  is  let  ont  as  required,  being  con*  in  the  16th  century  on  the'  estate  of  Babraham 
ducted  along  the  channels  prepared  through  the  in  Oambrid^shire ;  but  the  system  was  not 
fields  of  grain,  melons,  sugar  cane,  or  safi^on.  fairly  established  as  an  important  branch  of 
Similar  methods  are  in  use  in  the  hot  countries  agriculture  until  the  commencement  of  the 
of  other  parts  of  Africa  and  of  Asia.  The  rice  present  century.  Of  late  years  what  are  called 
crops  especially  require  the  most  thorough  irri-  water  meadows  have  become  a  common  feature 
gation,  which  is  effected  by  keeping  the  surface  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated  counties,  espe- 
under  water  at  severid  different  periods  of  their  cially  in  Wiltshire,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Glon- 
growth.  This  practice  is  adopted  also  in  the  cestershire,  and  also  in  the  southern  part  of 
southern  Unitea  States.  In  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.  Some  peculiar  methods  have  been 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  irrigation  is  now  an  introduced,  as  that  of  irrigating  with  onrrents 
important  feature,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  of  liquid  manure ;  and  the  sewerage  of  Edin- 
the  ancient  Romans.  From  Venice  to  Turin  burgh  is  distributed  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  country  is  like  one  great  meadow.  The  the  most  beneficial  results  over  the  meadowa 
water  is  carried  not  only  over  tlie  grass  lands  that  lie  below  the  level  of  the  city.  The  grtM 
and  the  rice  fields,  but  between  the  ridges  in  grown  upon  the  meadows  thus  watered  has  to 
the  grain  fields  and  through  the  vineyards  be  cut  about  onoe  every  month  from  April  to 
round  the  roots  of  the  vines.  The  distribution  November,  and  it  is  described  as  of  remarkably 
of  it  is  controlled  by  a  regular  system.  The  tender  and  succulent  quality,  admirably  adapted 
state  itself  claims  the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  as  a  milk-producing  food  for  cows.  With  some 
of  Lombardy ;  and  in  the  Venetian  territories  exceptions  the  general  practice  is  not  to  leare 
all  the  springs  and  collections  of  rain  water  the  water  standing  upon  the  lands ;  but  taking 
belong  to  the  government.  The  use  of  the  it  fh)m  a  running  stream  (which  should  be  tap- 
waters  of  the  rivers  is  rented  out  at  a  certain  ped  if  practicable  far  enough  above  the  meadow 
price  by  the  hour  or  half  hour,  or  for  so  many  for  the  water  to  flow  in  from  the  bottom  of  the 
days  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Persons  current,  where  it  is  most  charged  with  sedi- 
are  entitled  to  make  canals  through  the  lands  ment),  it  is  conveyed  in  a  main  channel  around 
of  others  lying  between  them  and  the  river,  on  the  further  margin  of  the  meadow,  and  numer- 
payiug  for  the  damage  thus  caused.  The  chan-  ous  side  branches  lead  off  in  nearly  parallel  linea 
nels  for  leading  the  water  into  the  lands  and  into  its  central  portions,  each  tapering  to  a 
the  parallel  channels  alternating  with  them,  point.  These  are  commonly  interlocked  by  otb- 
placed  at  about  6  inches  lower  elevation  for  ers  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
conveying  the  water  away,  are  laid  out  with  the  main  channel,  on  the  lower  side  of  its  dr- 
great  regularity  at  distances  usually  of  about  cuit,  as  it  passes  back  to  the  river.  The  second 
22  feet  between  them.  In  the  summer  the  set,  being  at  a  lower  level  than  the  first,  serve 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  them  for  sev-  as  drains,  conveying  the  water  that  overflows 
eral  hours  about  once  a  week,  and  in  winter  from  the  first  to  the  main  channel,  whidi  in 
the  flow  is  kept  up  from  October*  to  April  ex-  the  latter  part  of  its  course  is  no  longer  a  feeder 
oept  at  the  time  of  cutting  the  ^ass.  In  north-  but  a  drain.  Hie  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
em  Italy  lands  that  can  be  imgated  rent  for  i  through  this  system  as  often  as  may  be  desirable, 
more  than  the  same  class  of  lands  not  thus  im-  care  ^ing  taken  that  it  shall  not  lie  at  rest  at 
proved.  In  the  article  Dam  mention  is  made  any  time,  the  effect  of  which  is  found  to  be 
of  the  highest  structure  of  this  class  probably  a  tendency  to  cause  the  growth  of  a  coarse 
ever  made,  which  was  built  in  Spain  in  the  grass.  This  method  is  ^led  bed-work  ir* 
16th  century  to  provide  a  reservoir  for  the  rigation,  from  the  ground  being  laid  out  in 
waters  used  in  imgating  the  vineyards,  which  nearly  regular  beds  by  the  channels.  It  is  ap- 
purpose  it  has  continued  ever  sinoe  to  serve,  plicable  only  to  tolerably  level  land.  By  an- 
Upon  the  American  continent,  the  ancient  in«  other  method,  called  catch  work,  irrigation  is 
habitants  of  Peru  were  found  by  their  Spanish  conveniently  applied  to  uneven  ground.  One 
conquerors  in  the  use  of  the  most  costly  works  set  of  channels  follow  the  contour  lines  of  tb« 
constructed  for  irrigating  their  lands.  Presoott  ground,  each  retaining  its  own  level.  These 
remarks :  '*  Ganab  and  aqueducts  were  seen  are  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  numeroos 
crossing  the  low  lands  in  all  directions,  and  other  small  channels,  which  are  fed  at  their  up- 
spreading  over  the  country  like  a  vast  network,  per  ends  by  the  main  gutter,  and  the  water  flow* 
diffbsing  fertility  and  beauty  around  them.^'  In  ing  down  is  directed  by  stops  of  dods  of  earth 
the  article  Aqueduct,  the  wonderful  magnitude  into  the  level  side  channels,  which  are  filled  as 
of  some  of  these  works  has  been  already  noticed,  mav  be  desired.  The  laying  out  of  the  work 
The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  also  made  use  of  similar  and  management  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  dSs- 
means  to  counteract  the  natural  dryness  of  their  tribute  the  water  uniformly,  in  the  proper  ouan- 
atmosphere;  and  in  the  beautifnl  gardens  of  titles,  and  at  the  right  times,  require goodpudg- 
IztapaJapan,  watered  l^  canals  and  aqueducts,  ment,  close  attention,  and  much  experience, 
and  moistened  by  the  spray  of  fountains,  was  The  irrigating  season  in  England  is  the  colder 
exhibited  to  the  astonished  Spaniards  a  perfeo-  portion  of  the  year,  commencing  in  October 
tion  of  horticulture  at  that  time  nnlmown  in  or  November,  and  terminating  m  March  or 
Europe.— Irrigation  upon  a  large  scale  and  by  ApriL    The  letting  the  water  on  or  <xff  daring 
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frosty  weather  is  to  be  syoided,  as  a  crust  of  be  introdooed  to  advantage^  wUeh, 
ioe  may  root  out  the  grass  as  it  thaws.    As  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime,  may  prodaoe  in  thm 
nearly  as  may  be,  with  reference  to  this  danger,  soil  the  fertilising  gypsum.     Organic  bodies 
the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  chan-  held  in  solution  give  to  the  waten  the  qualiliaa 
Dels  for  2  to  8  weeks  at  a  time,  and  is  tJiien  drawn  of  liquid  manures,  and  the  nature  of  these  shooM 
completely  ofE^  so  that  the  ground  may  become  be  understood  that  other  applications  mej  be 
as  thoroughly  dry  as  possible.    In  this  condition  made  with  due  reference  to  their  oompoaitioB. 
it  is  left  for  5  or  6  days,  when  if  there  is  no  fear  Pure  water  alone  is  highly  serTiceable,  acting 
cf  freezinff  the  operation  is  repeated ;  and  so  on  like  the  rain  to  carry  along  with  it  to  the  rooi- 
through  the  winter.    When  the  grass  begins  to  lets  the  elements  of  yegetable  growth  which  H 
Tegetate,  tlie  periods  of  irrigation  should  be  takes  up  in  the  soil,  beside  entering  itself  into 
shortened,  and  cease  entirely  when  it  is  suffi-  the  circulation  of  the  plants.    In  some  situations^ 
ciently  forward  to  make  good  pasture.     The  where  the  ground  is  nearly  level  and  provided 
effect  of  this  practice  upon  sheep  farms  is  often  with  under  drains,  it  is  found  advantageona  to 
Tery  striking.    The  gcass  is  brought  forward  use  those  as  a  means  of  irrigation.  This  is  dons 
Tery  early  in  the  spring,  giving  fresh  pasture  to  by  causing  the  water  to  back  up  through  then 
the  ewes  and  lambs  sooner  than  could  be  other-  with  suflicient  head  to  pass  up  to  the  sorface. 
wise  obtained,  sooner  indeed  than  tlie  upland  It  is  soon  drawn  down  again,  the  chief  efleet 
meadows  have  begun  to  vegetate.    After  feed-  being  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil.      The 
ing  off  one  crop  or  mowing  the  grass,  the  land  operation  is  most  beneficial  in  times  of  drooghti 
is  sometimes  sgain  irrigated  for  a  short  time  to  and  is  practised  to  advantage  in  the  sonuner 
great  advanta^    The  warmer  the  air,  the  less  either  for  arable  or  pasture  land. — A  system  of 
time  will  the  grass  bear  to  be  covered.    A  sec-  irrigation,  called  warping,  is  practised  in  fisvor- 
end  crop  is  ready  to  be  cut  by  the  time  the  first  able  situations  in  England,  such  as  along  the 
has  ripened  on  the  dry  meadows.    ^^  Thus  by  estuaries  of  rivers,  where  the  lands  are  low  and 
Judicious  management,^'  it  is  affirmed,  *^  8  or  4  the  tides  have  a  great  rise  and  fall,  and  the  rivers 
crops  of  grass  are  obtained  in  each  season,  or  bring  down  largo  quantities  of  sediment.     By 
only  one  abundant  crop  is  made  into  hav,  and  means  of  sluices  and  gates  the  water  with  the 
the  sheep  and  cattle  feeu  off  the  others."  oy  this  rise  of  the  tide  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
means  alone  common  pasture  has  been  converted  embankments,  and  is  conveyed  by  channels  to 
into  the  best  of  mowing. — But  the  perfection  of  any  desired  points,  sometimes  several  miles 
irrigation  is  when  it  is  combined  with  thorough  distant,  and  is  then  let  out  over  the  surface. 
VD&T  draining.    There  is  then  a  healthy  system  This  method  is  most  successfully  conducted  oa 
of  circulation  going  on.    The  water  flowing  in  the  estuary  of  the  Ilumber,  tlie  same  region 
brings  with  it  in  solution  and  suspension  various  which  was  the  scene  of  tlie  operations  referred 
mineral  and  organic  substances  suitable  for  the  to  in  the  article  Drainage.     The  sediment 
food  of  plants.    By  evaporation  and  by  various  brought  down  the  rivers  Trent,  Ouso,  and  Don 
chemical  reactions  the  soluble  ingredlontrt  may  is  a  rich  calcareous  mud  mixed  witli  sand  de- 
be  set  free,  wlien  tliey  become  cotanglod  with  rived  from  the  chalk  formation  and  the  diluvial 
the  otlicr  foreign  matters  in  tlie  grass  and  in  soil  of  the  up{>er  districts.     In  a  very  dry  Anm* 
the  soil  beneath,  both  of  which  act  as  filters,  mcr  the  water  is  most  highly  charged  with  the 
Thus  the  finely  comminuted  sediments  and  tlio  sediment,  and  by  lotting  it  on  the  land  with 
soluble  salts  are  equally  distributed  among  the  the  flood  tides,  and  draining  it  off  with  the  ebb, 
rootlets,  and  these  are  refreshed  by  tlio  new  a  new  soil  accumulates  of  the  most  fertile  char* 
supplies  furnished  by  each  repetition  of  the  pro-  acter,  sometimes  amounting  to  3  feet  and  usn- 
eess.    By  the  drains  the  excess  of  moisture  is  ally  to  more  than  one  foot  in  thickne>s  in  a 
soon  removed,  stagnation,  so  injurious  to  vego-  single  season.     In  the  winter  and  during  fltXMis 
tation,  is  prevented,  and  the  elements  that  feed  the  operation  is  suspended. — Meadow  lands  are 
the  plants  below  the  surface  are  kept  in  a  sim-  often  kept  flo<Mle<l  with  water  in  the  northern 
iUr  condition  of  healthy  renewal  with  those  of  part  of  the  Uniteil  States  during  the  winter 
the  air  circulating  among  the  branches,  and  season,  with  the  view  of  hastening  the  growth 
adding  to  the  vegetable  growtli  by  assimilation  of  the  grass  in  the  s])ring.     Tlie  covering  of  ice 
going  on  through  the  leaves.    The  benefits  de-  protects  the  surface  of  the  grouiui  from  exces- 
rived  from  the  process  vary  of  course  with  the  sivo  cold,  and  many  of  the  plants  continue  lo 
quality  of  the  ingredients  brought  in  by  the  thrive  beneath  the  water.     By  remaining  ]«>ng, 
water,  according  as  these  are  more  or  loss  suited  however,  the  coarser  varieties  are  nourished  at 
to  the  requirements  of  the  soil  and  of  tlie  crop,  the  expense  of  the  finer  grosses ;  and  unless  the 
The  hard  water,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  water  is  thoroughly  draine<l  otf  in  the  spring 
which  it  has  gathered  in   flowing  through  a  its  stagnation  in  pools  is  likely  to  do  more  in- 
limestone  region,  brings  a  valuabTo  fertilizing  jury  than  the  good  accruing  from  the  practice 
ingredient  to  silicious  soils  deficient  in  lime ;  can  compensate  for. 

and  the  clayey  sediment  washed  out  of  alluvial  IliVINK,  William,  a  brigmlter-general  in 
bottoms  is  spread  with  the  most  l>oneficial  eftect  the  American  army  during  the  war  of  the  rev- 
over  loose  sandy  soils.  Where  lime  is  already  olution,  born  near  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  about 
in  excess,  so  that  the  soil  effervesces  with  acids,  1742,  died  in  Philadelphia,  .Inly  30, 18<>4.  Ilav^ 
water  charged  with  the  acid  salts  of  iron  m»j  ing  graduated  at  Dublin  university,  he  studied 
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medioine  and  surgery,  and  was  appointed  snr-  wounded  at  Paoli ;  and  Dr.  Matthew  Irvine  of 

geon  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  serving  during  a  Lee^s  £unons  legion,  wounded  at  the  head  of 

part  of  the  war  of  1766-^68  between  Great  Armstrong's  cavalry  in  his  memorable  charge 

Britain  and  France.    On  the  declaration  of  on  the  19th  regiment  of  the  British  army  at 

peace  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  1764  Quimby.    Three  sons  of  Grcn.  Irvine  were  also 

fixed  himself  in  Carlisle,  Penn.,  where  for  10  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States :  Gen. 

years  he  practised  his  profession.   At  the  open*  Callender  Irvine,  commissary-general  of  pur- 

ing  of  the  revolution  he  took  part  with  the  col-  chases;  Col.  William  N.  Irvine,  of  the  42a  iu- 

onies.    He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  fantry ;  and  Capt.  Armstrong  Irvine,  4th  rifle 

convention  assembled  July  16,  1774,  until  he  regiment  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Ghrys- 

was  appointed  by  congress,  Jan.  10,  1776.  colo-  tier's  Field,  Nov.  11, 1818,  and  at  Lyon's  creek, 

nel  of  the  6th  battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oct.  19, 1814. 

line,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  in  Can-  IRVING,  Edward,  a  Scottish  preacher  and 
ada.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  divine,  bom  in  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  15, 
Trois  Kivi^es  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  1792,  died  in  Glasgow,  Dec  8, 1884.  His  father 
was  taken  to  Quebec,  but  was  released  on  pa-  was  a  tanner,  and  apparently  a  man  of  some 
role,  Aug.  8.  Proceeding  home,  he  made  great  substance.  Edward  was  sent  to  the  university 
exertions  to  be  exchang^  but  this  was  not  ef-  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  so  excelled  in  mathe* 
fected  until  April,  1778.  He  then  Joined  the  matics  that  in  his  19th  year  he  was  appointed,  on 
army,  and  on  May  12  resumed  command  of  his  the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Leslie,  mathemat- 
regiment  In  July,  1779,  he  was  a  member  of  ical  teacher  in  an  academy  at  Haddington.  In 
the  court  martial  which  tried  (xen.  Charles  Lee.  1812  he  was  made  rector  of  an  academy  at  Eirk- 
On  May  12,  1779,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  caldy.  Here  he  remained  7  years,  pursuing  at 
of  bri^Eidier-general,  and  was  assigned  to  the  the  same  time  the  studies  required  of  a  candi- 
command  of  Sie  2d  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  date  for  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
line.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the  members  His  favorite  reading  was  the  works  of  the  stand- 
of  a  court  martial  to  try  Gren.  Arnold,  but  was  ard  authors  of  English  literature  in  philosophy 
objected  to  by  that  officer.  In  the  unsuccess-  and  theology.  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
fuf  attack  of  Gen.  Wayne  at  Bull's  Ferry,  July  lor.  It  was  by  familiarity  with  such  writers 
21  and  22, 1780,  he  commanded  his  brigade.  In  that  his  mind  acquired  that  fulness  and  his  style 
the  autumn  of  1781  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  that  stately  mfg'esty  which  dbtinguished  him  in 
Pitt,  to  take  command  of  the  troops  on  the  after  years.  He  had  an  extended  acquaintance 
western  frontier.  Ho  continued  to  fulfil  the  with  modem  languages  and  literature,  as  well 
arduous  duties  of  his  post  until  Oct.  1,  1788,  as  more  than  ordinary  acquirements  in  natprol 
after  the  war  had  closed.  At  the  request  philosophy.  Having  completed  his  course  of 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  he  was  early  in  probation,  he  was  ordiuned  by  the  presbytery 
1785  appointed  by  the  state  agent  under  an  of  Annan,  but  for  some  years  he  received  no 
^^  act  for  directing  the  mode  of  distributing  invitation  to  settle  as  a  pastor,  and  had  no  pre- 
the  donation  lands  promised  to  the  troops  of  sentation  to  a  living.  In  the  spring  of  1819  he 
the  commonwealth."  About  this  time  he  sug-  left  Kirkcaldy,  and  preached  for  a  while  at  vari- 
gested  to  Pennsylvania  the  purchase  from  the  ons  churches.  Dr.  Chalmers  heard  him  at  Ed- 
United  States  of  the  tract  of  land  known  inburgh,  and  proposed  to  him  to  become  his 
as  *^  the  triangle,"  thus  giving  to  the  state  an  assistant  in  Glasgow.  To  this  he  acceded,  and 
outlet  upon  Lake  Erie.  In  1787  he  took  his  continued  in  that  office  three  years,  when  he 
seat  as  a  member  of  congress  under  the  confed-  resigned  it  and  took  charge  of  the  Caledonian 
oration,  and  was  selected  by  that  body,  with  church,  Hatton  Grarden,  London,  a  small  rem- 
Messrs.  Gilman  and  Kain,  one  of  the  commis-  nant  of  a  congregation  in  connection  with  the 
sioners  for  settling  the  accounts  of  the  United  church  of  Scotland.  He  entered  upon  this 
States  with  Uie  several  states.  He  was  subse-  ministry  in  1822.  Within  a  few  months  of  his 
quently  a  member  of  the  convention  for  revis-  settlement  there,  his  preaching  had  created  an 
ing  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  unprecedented  sensation.  Crowds  pressed  to 
again  from  1798  to  1795  a  member  of  congress,  his  weekly  services.  The  nobility,  members  of 
In  1794  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  parliament,  judges,  and  barristers  of  every  de- 
Pennsylvania  troops  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  gree,  physicians,  clergymen,  dissenters,  duch- 
the  ^^  whiskey  insurrection,"  ana  in  all  the  most  esses,  noted  beauties,  besieged  the  doors  and 
important  movements  in  connection  with  this  were  crowded  together  in  the  passages,  attracted 
aulgect  he  took  an  active  part.  Being  appoint-  no  less  by  the  eloquence  and  power  than  by  the 
ed  by  President  Jefferson,  m  March,  1801,  super-  plain-spoken  originality  of  the  preacher.  Irving 
intendent  of  military  stores  at  Philadelphia,  he  had  long  been  impressed  wiUi  the  conviction  that 
removed  to  that  city,  where  for  the  few  re-  the  whole  of  Christendom  had  fallen  away  from 
maining  years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with  its  perfect  standard ;  and  the  aim  of  all  his  min- 
the  active  duties  of  this  office.  He  was  preei-  istry  was  to  bring  the  church  back  to  something 
dent  of  the  state  society  of  the  Cincinnad  at  the  like  its  normal  condition,  as  a  ^iritual  organ- 
time  of  his  death. — He  had  two  brothers  who  ization.  This  desire  gave  shape  and  form  to  his 
were  gallant  officers  in  the  war  of  the  revoln-  labors  both  in  the  pulpit  and  with  the  pen. 
tion:  U^tt  Andrew  Irvine  of  Wajne^s  brigade^  With  a  Tiew  to  bfeak  np  the  routine  habit  of 
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mind,  which  he  conceived  deetroyed  the  effect  the  attribatee  of  manhood,  Indodiog  its  fnfimil- 
of  preaching  generally,  he  adopted  a  style  of  ties  and  liability  to  temptation.   On  this  aooonol 
diflconrse  different  from  the  nsnal  form  of  ser-  he  was  charged  with  asserting  the  si nf nine—  oC 
mon,  which  he  called  *^  orations.'*    A  series  of  Christ's  human  natore,  and  npon  thischarge  final- 
these,  entitled  *^  Orations  for  the  Oracles  of  God,"  ly  deposed  from  the  ministiy  by  the  pnmbjVttj 
which  were  preached  in  1823,  he  published  in  in  Scotland.    It  needs  but  a  slight  inapectioii 
the  same  year  in  a  volume  with  another  series  of  his  works  to  see  the  groundlessQcea  of  tfaia 
entitled  ^^  An  Argumen  t  for  Judgment  to  Oome,  charge.  What  he  did  teach  was  that  Jesus  Chriii 
in  9  Ports.*'    This  was  the  first  of  his  published  took  from  his  mother  human  nature,  aach  as  it 
writings.    For  brilliant  rhetoric,  close  logic,  and  was  in  Adam  after  the  fall,  though  in  him  with* 
stirring  appeal  to  Uie  heart  and  conscience,  these  out  actual  sin.    It  is  claimed,  not  without  some 
discourses — in  many  respects  as  regards  style  apparent  ground,  that  his  teaching  on  this  mb- 
very  faiQty — are  unsurpassed  by  any  tiling  in  Ject  was  the  origin  of  a  reviyal  of  a  aimilar 
English  homiletic  literature.    The  next  year  he  strain  of  teaching  in  a  portion  of  the  Engiish 
WAS  called  upon  to  deliver  a  missionary  dis-  church.    All  this  time  the  interest  in  the  study 
course,  the  sentiments  of  which,  following  out  of  prophecy  was  kept  alive  by  Irving  and  his 
his  leading  thought,  were  so  contrary  to  the  friends,  and  took  a  practical  form  in  a  leriea 
views  of  the  society  for  which  he  preaclied,  the  of  conferences  of  those  interested,  which  were 
London  missionary  society,  as  to  occasion  much  held  at  Albury  Park,  in  Surrey,  under  the  pat- 
dissatisfaction.    This  discourse  was  published  ronage  of  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  and  by  Uie 
about  a  year  after  its  delivery,  much  enlarged,  publication  of  a  quarterly  periodical  enUtled 
under  the  title :   "  For  Missionaries  after  the  the  ^  Morning  Watch,"  to  wnich  Irving  was  a 
Apostolic  School,  a  Series  of  Orations,  in  4  Parts,  copious  contributor.    In  the  spring  of  1880  re- 
Part  I.,  the  Doctrine."    This  publication  was  ports  came  to  London  of  some  remarkable  phe- 
Crefacod  by  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Ooleridgo,  nomena  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Glasgow  in 
i  which  he  recognizes  with  thankfulness  uie  Scotland,  consisting  in  what  appeared  to  be  sa« 
great  benefit  he  had  derived  from  his  inter-  pematural  utterances,  t. «.,  words  spoken  under 
course  with  that  remarkable  man.    The  other  the  impulse  of  a  supernatural  power  partly  in 
8  parts  of  this  series  never  appeared.  This  ora-  the  vernacular  and  partly  in  forms  of  language 
tion  was  perhaps  the  first  distinct  unfolding  of  that  were  not  known.    When  this  report  was 
his  future  career.    In  1825  he  delivered  a  course  received,  the  persons  associated  with  Mr.  Ir- 
of  lectures,  afterward  published,  entitled  ^*  Bab-  ving  in  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  hope 
ylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed."    On  Christ-  of  the  second  commg  of  Christ,  deemed  it 
mas  day  of  the  same  year  he  first  began  to  make  proper  to  investigate  the  matter.  Accordingly, 
known  tlio  convictions  to  which  he  hod  attained  a  deputation  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
in  relation  to  the  second  and  ])ersonal  advent  of  ture  of  these  phenomena.     After  a  careful 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nearness  of  that  scrutiny  these  persons  were  satisfied  that  here 
great  event.   In  course  of  the  next  year  (1820)  he  was  in  reality  a  revival  of  the  **  spiritual  gift*" 
fell  in  with  a  Spanish  work  entitled  '*  The  Com-  common  in  the  first  ages  of  the  churcli,  and 
ing  of  Messiah  in  Majesty  and  Glory,  by  Juan  specially  referred  to  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Josafat  Ben  Ezra,"  which,  though  purporting  to  Corinthians.    Soon  after  the  same  phenomena 
be  written  by  a  Christian  Jew,  was  in  reality  appeared  in  London,  not  only  in  Mr.  Ir\'ing*s 
the  work  of  Lacuiiza,  a  South  American  Jesuit,  congregation,  but  also  in  a  dissenting  congrega- 
who  lived  in  the  last  century,  and  assumed  this  tion  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  churches  of  the 
nam  de  plunu  to  avoid  the  censures  of  the  establishment.    Irving  was  the  only  minister 
church.     Of  this  work  he  undertook  the  trans-  in  a  position  to  recof^nize  and  encouraf»«  these 
lation  in  company  with  Mrs.  Irving,  learning  manifestations,  which  soon  became  very  abun* 
Spanish  for  the  purpose,  and  devoting  to  it  a  dant  in  his  congregation,  and  which  he  regulat- 
period  of  relaxation  from  his  duties  in  London,  ed  to  the  best  of  his  ability.     A  full  account  of 
which  ho  had  taken  at  the  request  of  his  fiock.  these  '^spiritual  gifts^*  was  given  by  Irving  him- 
To  this  translation  he  prefixed  an  introduction,  self  in  ^^Fraser^s  Magazine''  in  1830.     An  un- 
whicli  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  works,  in  avoidable  consequence  of  this  course  on  hie 
which  he  assigns  as  his  reason  for  undertaking  part  was  the  loss  of  his  great  ]>opularity,  and, 
the  translation,  the  coincidence  ho  discovered  although  the  majority  sided  with  hinv,  an  op- 
iu  tlio  work  with  the  convictions  concerning  the  position  in  his  own  congregation.     This  oppo- 
secoiul  advent  which  he  himsolf  had  attained,  sition  resulted  finally  (in  1832)  in  his  expulsion 
Tho  book  appeared  in  1827.    About  the  same  by  the  trustees  from  the  building  which  had 
timo  his  attention  was  called  by  the  death  of  been  erected  fo)r  his  use,  afler  a  hearing  before 
one  of  his  children  to  tho  subject  of  infant  bap-  the  I^ondon  presbytery — a   semi-ecH'lesiastical 
tisM),  wiiich  resulted  in  a  series  of  ^*  Homilies  body,  who  were  by  the  trust  deed  under  which 
on  tlio  Sacraments^^  (12mo.,  1828).     From  this  the  building  was  held  api>ointi'd  arbiters  in  dia- 
ho  was  led  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  great  puted  questions.     Following  this  lie  was  in  the 
doctrine  of  tho  incarnation,  to  the  ex{>osition  next  year  (in  March,  1833 darraigned  iK'fore  the 
of    which   ho  devote<l  much    labor,   both  in  presbytery  of  Annan  in  S<^)tland  upon  a  chanre 
preaching  and  in  controversial  writings ;  affirm-  of  heresy  and  irregularity,  and  deposinL     ilia 
mg  Uie  perfect  oneness  of  Christ  with  na  in  all  defences  on  both  these  occasions  are  among  ^  * 
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mostdistingiiiBlied  oratorical  efforts.  The  dot-  thej  had  been  called,  and  gradaally  the  organ- 
tion  of  the  congregation  that  adhered  to  him  ization  of  the  church  vfBs  perfected.  At  the 
became  of  neoesBitj  a  distinct  commanitj.  As  present  time  (1860)  the  boay  includes  several 
such  they  retained  at  first  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
order  of  worship  and  constitution  of  member-  also  in  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
ship.  Bat  this  was  early  modified  through  the  although  in  these  last  named  countries  the  be- 
agency  of  the  prophetical  utterances  which  lieyers  are  not  numerous.  Statistics  cannot  be 
abounded  among  them.  Attention  was  direct-  obtained.  The  constitution  claims  to  be  the 
ed  to  the  restoration  of  apostles  and  prophets  perfect  development  of  that  which  was  estab- 
as  the  most  ftmdamental  constituent  of  the  Jished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church, 
church ;  and  some  time  in  the  year  1882,  at  a  Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  fourfold  ministry 
meeting  for  prayer  held  in  a  private  house,  it  of  ^  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  and  pastors 
is  asserted,  one  of  those  present  was  declared  and  teachers,^'  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
in  the  word  of  prophecy  to  be  an  apostle,  4th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Epbedans. 
and  exhorted  to  the  exercise  of  his  office,  in  Within  this  fourfold  classification  are  compre* 
conveying  ^^  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  bended  the  three  orders  of  the  church  catholic, 
of  hands.''  When  Mr.  Irving  had  been  deposed  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  collective 
in  Scotland  he  ceased,  in  obedience  to  what  he  apostolate  is  the  head  of  the  episcopate,  and 
believed  to  be  a  spiritual  utterance,  from  ad-  holds  the  relation  of  centre  of  unity  to  the 
ministering  the  sacraments  and  fulfilling  priest-  whole  church.  The  body  declines  any  name  but 
ly  functions,  confining  himself  to  the  work  of  that  of  the  ^^  Catholic  Apostolic  cliurch,*' holding 
a  preacher  or  deacon  until  he  should  receive  this  not  exclusively  of  all  other  churches,  but  as 
a  new  ordination  from  the  Spirit.  On  April  5,  the  only  name  by  which  the  church  should  con- 
1833,  he  believed  that  this  supernatural  ordina-  sent  to  be  known.  Thp  church  disclaims  all 
tion  was  conferred,  when  he  was  by  the  hands  of  sectarian  aims.  It  assumes  this  to  bo  the  work 
the  apostle  constituted  ^^ansel,''  or  chief  pastor  of  the  Uoly  Spirit  for  the  blessing  of  the  entire 
or  bishop  of  the  church,  which  was  then  wor-  Christian  church  throughout  the  world.  It  does 
shipping  in  a  large  room  in  Newman  street,  for-  not  seek  to  proselyte,  but  is  content  with  bearing 
merly  &njamin  West's  picture  gallery.  Wilks  a  witness  to  the  truth  and  strengthening  all  who 
says  (^^  Life  of  Edward  Irving,'' London,  1854) :  are  desiring  to  maintain  the  truth.  It  recognizes 
^^  It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  Irving  all  the  baptized  as  members  of  the  one  church, 
appointed  the  a^stles,  not  that  he  was  appoint-  and  each  several  Christian  community  according 
ed  by  them."  That  he  held  a  prominent  posi-  to  the  measure  of  the  truth  it  holds.  The  whole 
tion  in  reference  to  the. movement  is  manifest,  system  of  teaching,  worship,  and  discipline  is 
but  the  form  which  it  took  was  not  the  result  based  unon  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  or  the 
of  any  plan  or  theory  of  his,  nor  was  it  fully  true  and  real  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  finally  developed  until  some  years  after  his  and  its  application  to  man  by  means  of  sacra- 
death.  Not  long  after  these  events  his  health  ments  and  ordinances.  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  and 
faUed.  In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  set  out,  in  obe-  all  ministries  on  earth  are  but  forms  by  which 
dience  as  he  supposed  to  the  word  of  the  Holy  his  presence  is  made  effective  in  the  church. 
Spirit,  on  a  journey  to  Scotland,  where  he  died.  The  worship  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  ritual 
His  personal  characteristics  were  striking.  He  which  embodies  portions  of  the  rituals  in  use 
was  at  least  6  feet  high ;  his  limbs  were  well  in  all  different  sections  of  the  church,  Greek, 
proportioned;  black  hair  clustered  in  profn-  Roman, and  Protestant  It  makes  use  of  mate- 
sion  x>ver  his  lofty  forehead,  and  descended  in  rial  emblems  and  signs  as  far  as  they  are  sig- 
ourls  upon  his  massive  shoulders ;  his  eyes  were  nificant  of  spiritual  truths.  Architecture,  mu- 
dark  and  piercing,  though  affected  by  a  squint;  sic,  and  painting,  vestments  of  divers  colors, 
on  his  lips  there  sat  the  firmness  of  a  ruler  and  incense,  lights,  idl  are  employed  to  minister 
trembled  the  sensibUity  of  a  poet.  He  was  al-  through  the  senses  what  is  conveyed  to  the 
waysneatandelegant  in  his  dress;  he  had  none  intellect  and  the  spirit  bywords.  When  the 
of  the  over-righteous  temper  of  tiie  Pharisee  ;  numbers  and  means  admit,  the  worship  is  con- 
he  associated  and  lived  in  the  world  without  re-  ducted  with  all  the  magnificence  that  its  im- 
straint,  joining  in  the  forms  and  fashions  of  a  portance  justifies,  while  it  is  also  capable  of 
mixed  society,  and  was  remarkable  at  the  same  adaptation  to  very  narrow  circumstances.  The 
time  for  blamelessness  of  life.  His  morals  were  eucharist  is  celebrated  every  Lord's  day.  Daflr 
untainted,  his  conscientiousness  exact.  Aoollee-  morning  and  evening  worship  is  maintained, 
tion  of  his  ^^  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Occasional  All  the  members  pay  tithes  of  their  increase, 
Discourses"  was  published  in  1828  (8  vols.  8vo.,  which  are  applied  to  the  sunport  of  the  prieet- 
London). — ^The  church  in  Newman  street  be-  hood,  beside  offerings  for  otner  purposes.  The 
oame  the  centre  of  a  widely  extended  commn-  great  object  of  interest  to  all  the  believers  is 
nity,  which  began  very  rapidly  to  spread  through-  the  hope  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord 
out  the  Briti^  isles.  In  course  of  the  next  two  Jesus  Christ,  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  be 
years  after  Irving^s  death  additional  persons  were  raised,  and  Uiev  who  are  looking  for  him  shall 
called  to  be  apo^les,  until  the  number  of  twelve  undergo  the  change  of  their  bodies  which  is 
had  been  completed,  when  they  were  as  a  whole  spoken  of  by  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  Mr.  Irving*8 
Mi  apart,  or  aeparatod  to  ihe  work  to  wbioh  works  throw  bnt  little  li^  on  the  prinoiplea 
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of  the  church  ts  mch.    Borne  of  the  worki  appeared.   InthitoldKewTorlc»fbQof  i 

relating  to  it  are :  "  The  Litnrgyand  other  Divine  ter,  oddity,  and  interest,  pa«ed  the  bojliood  «f 

Offices  of  the  Ohuroh;"  *' Readings  on  the  Washington  Irving.    In  the  pleaaaiii  *^  Avthort 

litargy''  (1  voL  and  2  parts  of  another,  London,  Accoont  of  Himsd^'*  prefixed  to  tbe  ^  BkaMk 

1861);  '^Ohronide  of  Oertain  Events  which  Book,"  he  presents  an  entertaining  pictaraof 

have  taken  place  in  the  Ohorch  of  Ohristi  prin-  his  school  days,  emhraoinff  manj  partioiikn 

oipslly  in  England,  hetween  the  Years  1826  and  which  are  valuable  aids  to  the  biographer.  Tte 

1852"  (London,  1862) ;  '^  Defence  of  John  Gan«  paper  bears  every  mark  of  an  aotoal  tmoMrii* 

field  Sterling,  Presbyterf'^AKS.  (New  York,  1862) ;  of  the  habits  of  his  yooth,  and  of  the  influeiMM 

*^  A  Letter  from  David  Morris  Fackler  to  the  which  operated  npon  the  devetopment  of  his 

Right  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jer-  character.  From  his  early  years,  he  dedaresi^lia 

sey"  (New  York,  1852) ;  ^*  The  Permanency  of  was  always  fond  of  visiting  new  scenes,  aad  oh- 

the  Apostolic  Office  as  distinct  from  that  of  serving  strange  characters  and  manners.    £vsB 

Bishops,  with  Reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  when  a  mere  child  he  made  toors  of  dlaoovety 

now  revived  in  the  Gbnrch,  by  a  Presbyter  of  into  the  foreign  parts  and  nnknown  regiom  of 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  (New  York,  his  native  city,  to  the  freqoent  alami  of  Ui 

1852) ;  '•'•  The  True  Constitotion  of  tbe  Ohnrch  parents  and  the  emolament  of  the  town  < 

and  its  Restoration,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Wat-  As  he  grew  into  boyhood,  these  trmTeb 

son  Andrews  (New  York,  1854);  **The  Troe  extended  farther.    His  holiday  aftemoona' 

Apostolic  Saccession,  a  Letter  to  Rev.  Francis  spent  in  rambles  about  the  anrronnding  otmatrjf 

Vinton,"  by  John  8.  Davenport  (New  York,  hj  which  means  he  soon  grew  perfect^  ^^m^l^ 

1858).  with  every  spot  £unoas  in  nistory  or  fiiUi^ 

IRVING,  WAsmxGTON,  an  American  antlior,  where  a  marder  or  a  robbery  had  been  oommiW 

born  in  New  York,  April  8, 1788,  died  at  his  ted,  or  a  ghost  enconntered.    On  visita  to  the 

residence,  Sonnyside,  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  neighboring  villages  he  added  to  his  stock  of 

Nov.  28,  1859.    He  was  the  yoangest  son  of  knowledge  by  noting  their  habits  and  ewi 

William  Irving,  a  descendant  of  the  Erwyns  or  and  conversing  with  their  sages  and  ffreai 

Irvines  of  Orkney,  who  floarisbed  there  in  tbe  This  rambling  propensity,  so  far  from  decrea 


15th  century.     His  mother  was  an  English  strengthened  as  he  advanced  in  veara.     Books 

woman.    At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  parents  of  voyages  and  travels  became  his  peasioii,  and 

had  resided  in  America  about  20  years.    Irving  for  their  &scinating  pages  he  avoided  the  dnUer 

had  an  ordinary  school  education,  which  ter-  pursuits  of  tbe  school  room.    He  would  wander 

minated  in  his  16th  year.    His  elder  brothers  wistfully  about  the  pierheads  of  his  native  town, 

hod  occupied  themselves  with  literary  porsoits ;  and  watch  the  white  sails  of  departing  ahip^ 

and  the  family  proclivity  soon  betrayed  itself  longing  to  float  away  in  them  to  the  ends  of  the 

in  the  youth.    Ho  procured  a  number  of  the  earth.    The  strait  of  Hcllgate,  he  declares  in 

old  English  authors,  and  read  with  delight  tbe  the  introduction  to  tbe  ^^  Money  Diggers,"  was 

poems  of  Chaucer  and  8{>cu8cr.    The  gay  humor  a  place  of  groat  awe  and  perilous  enterprise  to 

of  the  one,  and  the  rich  imagination  of  tlie  him  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  was  *^  much  of  a 

other,  served  to  cultivate  the  faculties  from  navigator  on  those  small  seas,"  and  more  than 

whoso  combination  in  his  own  works  Irving  once,  in  holiday  voyages,  ran  the  risk  of  ship- 

was  destined  to  derive  so  much  fame.    Other  wreck  and  drowning.    The  curious  student  of 

habits  and  pursuits  of  his  early  years  tended  the  peculiarities  of  Irving^s  genius  will  not  £iiU 

strongly  to  mould  his  character  and  tastes.  The  to  discover  in  these  early  habitudes  and  tastes 

scenes  amid  which  ho  passed  his  boyhood  were  the  germ  of  many  of  his  subsequent  worka. 

peculiar;  they  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  They  doubtless  occasioned  in  him  a  great  fond- 

the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  the  choice  of  sob-  ness  for  the  past  of  his  native  place,  and  stored 

jects  for  his  writings  afterward.    New  York  his  memory  with  local  colors  and  incidents  whieh 

was  then  a  mere  village  in  comparison  with  its  were  afterward  to  appear  in  the   ^'  Knieker- 

prcsent  size ;  it  scarcely  contained  50,000  souls,  bocker"  history.    Leaving  school  at  the  age  of 

and  the  great  migority  of  the  inhabitants  lived  16,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law.    But  the 

below  Cortlandt  street  and  Maiden  lane.    The  inclinations  of  tlio  youth  were  all  in  the  diree> 

streets,   studded    everywhere  with  Lombardy  tion  of  a  literary  life.     In  1802,  at  tbe  age  of  It, 

poplars,  had  extended  but  a  short  distance  above  he  began  his  career  by  writing  for  the  ^  Mom* 

the  park ;    and  the  rear  portion  of  the  new  ing  Chronicle^'  newspaper,  then  edited  by  his 

city  hall  was  built  of  red  stone,  from  the  slight  brother  Dr.  Peter  Irving,  a  series  of  pspeis 

probability  of   its  attracting  much  attention  upon  the  theatres,  manners,  and  local  eventa 

from  the  scattered  inhabitants  residing  above  of  the  town,  over  the  signature  of  ^*  Jonathan 

Chambers  street     Neither  the  appearance  of  Oldstyle.^^    A  pamphlet  edition  of  these  waa 

the  town  nor  its  social  character  had  lost  tbe  published  in  1824  without  the  sanction  of  the 

peculiarities  of  its  origin.    Its  habitodes  and  author,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as 

manners  were  quaint  and  picturesque;   many  unworthy  of  collection.     In  1804,  the  mnp- 

curious  personages  of  local  celebrity  gave  attrac-  toms  of  a  pulmonary  affection  having  developed 

tion  to  the  population  ;  and  the  strong  Dutch  themselves,  Irving  sought  relief  in  a  sea  voyage 

infusion  impressed  npon  the  town  a  distinct  indi-  and  a  visit  to  tlie  summer  climate  of  the  sooth 

▼iduality  which  haa  now  in  large  measure  die-  of  Eorope.    To  this  he  was  donbtlesi  twiptm^ 
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in  a  largtt  degree  bj  that  inborn  lore  fbr  irayel  1806,  and,  going  back  to  hb  law  stndies,  xfoa 
which  cbaraoteriaed  him.  We  have  his  own  admitted  in  dae  coarse  to  the  bar.  Bat  he 
statement,  that  farther  reading  and  thinking  never  practised  the  profession.  It  seems  to 
had  only  increased  his  earlj  passion.  No  one  have  possessed  no  attractions  for  the  young 
coold  admire  more  than  himself^  he  said,  the  man,  all  of  whose  thoughts  were  tamed  toward 
magnificence  of  American  scenery,  its  great  literatnre.  The  prospect  before  an  aaUior  at 
forests,  rivers,  waterfEdls,  and  lakes ;  bat  £u-  that  period  was,  however,  utterly  discooraging. 
rope  contained  even  more.  He  barned  to  visit  Few  persons  **  read  an  American  book,"  unless 
the  shores  of  the  old  world,  to  see  its  great  per-  it  treated  of  politics  or  some  practical  subject, 
sonages,  and  explore  the  accumalated  beauties  For  these  the  young  writer  had  no  genias. 
and  treasures  ot  the  past  Sailing  from  Kew  If  he  wrote  at  all,  he  must  write  in  his  own 
York  in  May,  he  duly  reached  Bordeaux,  travel-  way,  and  on  the  topics  which  interested  his 
ling  thence  through  the  south  of  France,  aod  fancy.  To  such  work  he  accordingly  proceeded, 
by  Nice,  to  Genoa.  Here,  in  the  picturesque  With  James  K.  Pauldiog  and  his  elder  brother 
old  city  of  palaces,  he  passed  two  months.  He  William,  who  had  married  FanldiDg^s  sister,  he 
then  sailed  to  Messina,  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  projected  a  serial  publication  intended  to  satir- 
and  croesed  over  to  Naples.  From  Naples,  m  ixe  the  ways  of  the  hour  in  New  York — ^^  to 
the  spring  of  1805,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  simply  instruct  the  yoang,  reform  the  old,  oor- 
where  he  made  a  brief  sojourn  aod  contracted  rect  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age.  This  is  an 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  celebrated  paint-  ardnous  task,"  added  the  gay  young  critics,  ^*  and 
er  Washington  Allston.  In  a  psper  containing  therefore  we  undertake  it  with  confidence." 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  friend.  The  plan  was  carried  out  in  *^  Salmagundi,  or 
originaUy  contributed  to  DoyckincVs  *^  Cyclo-  the  Whim- Whams  and  Opinions  of  l^uncelot 
pttdia  of  American  literature,"  aod  written  in  Langstaff^  Esq.,  and  Others,"  which  appemd 
nis  most  delightful  style,  ho  declares  that  this  in  small  ISmo.  numbers  from  time  to  time, 
intimacy  with  Allston  ^^came  near  changing  under  the  auspices  of  David  Longworth,  an 
his  whole  course  of  life."  After  one  of  the  eccentric  bookseUer,  whose  sliop  was  variouslv 
rambles  of  the  friends  through  the  beautifnl  deoominated  by  himself  the  ^^  Shakespeare  6u- 
soenery  aronnd  the  city,  they  retamed  at  sun-  lery"  and  the  *'  Sentimental  Epicure^s  Ordi« 
set  when  Uie  laodscape  reposed  in  its  most  en-  nary."  The  first  number  of  the  serial  was 
chanting  beauty.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  scene,  published  Jan.  24,  1807,  and  created  a  great 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  Irving  that  to  live  in  sensation.  The  town  hailed  with  delight  the 
Italy  and  become  a  painter  would  be  &r  more  rich  humor,  the  keen  wit,  and  the  personal  squibs 
delightful  than  to  return  to  New  York  and  of  the  publication.  It  was  continoed  daring  a 
practise  law.  He  had  taken  lessons  in  drawing  year,  and  filled  20  numbers,  to  which  the  three 
in  America,  had  a  decided  fondness  for  it,  and,  authors  regularly  contributed.  No  distinct  an- 
his  friends  said,  an  equal  talent  Allston  caught  nonncement  has  ever  been  made  of  the  part 
at  the  suggestion  with  ardor,  aod  for  three  days  borne  by  each  of  the  writers ;  but  the  poetical 
the  future  author  was  possessed  by  the  deter-  epistles  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  William 
mination  to  become  a  painter.  The  project,  Irving,  and  the  prose  papers  to  have  proceeded  in 
however,  was  never  carried  out  The  idea,  about  eqoal  measure  from  his  associates.  Those 
originating  from  the  influence  of  the  lovely  by  *' Anthony  Evergreen,  Gent,"  bear  internal 
evening  and  his  romantic  friendship,  was  given  marks  of  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  whose 
up ;  and  the  friends  soon  parted,  Allston  to  intention,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  married  Will 
pursue  his  studies  and  his  dreams,  Irving  to  Wizard  to  the  eldest  Miss  Cockloft,  and  to  have 
continue  his  travels.  Passing  through  Switzer-  embraced  the  occasion  of  describing  a  grand 
land,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  in  which  gay  capital  wedding  at  Cockloft  Hall,  the  original  of  which 
he  resided  several  months.  Finally,  England,  mansion  was  tlie  residence  of  GouvemeurKem- 
the  chief  object  of  his  youthful  love  and  onri-  ble  on  the  Passaic,  whither  Irving  went  fre- 
osity,  drew  him  irresistibly  toward  her  shores,  quently  in  his  early  days.  The  pleasant  portrait 
He  proceeded  to  London  by  the  roundabout  of  ^^  My  Uncle  John"  is  understood  to  have  been 
route  of  Flanders  and  Holland;  having  thus  the  work  of  Paulding;  and  from  his  pen  also 
traversed,  in  about  18  months,  many  of  the  proceeded  the  original  sketch  of  ^Autumnal 
fairest  and  most  suggestive  scenes  of  the  old  Reflections,"  which  was,  however,  extended  and 
world.  The  opportunity  of  collecting  materials  wrought  out  by  Irving.  Luinoelot  Langstafl^ 
for  future  work  had  not  been  neglect^.  Every-  Esq.,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  title  page  of  the 
where  the  quick  and  observant  eye  of  the  young  original  edition,  is  thought  to  have  been  Den- 
American  had  been  open  to  the  peculiarities  of  nie,  an  author  of  the  period.  ^^Salmaffundi** 
life  and  character  which  passed  before  him.  became  a  work  of  more  character  and  unpor- 
^ve  to  the  passionate  romance  of  Italy,  and  to  tance  than  its  writers  probably  anticipated.  De- 
the  sentiment  and  humor  of  France  and  the  signed  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  and 
Rhine  land,  he  stored  in  his  vivid  and  tenadous  to  raise  a  litUe  laughter  at  local  follies,  it 
memory  the  details  of  many  wild  legends  and  finally  became  a  great  favorite  throughout  the 
imposing  landscapes,  afterward  to  be  repro-  whole  country,  and  formed  in  New  York  a  dis- 
duoed  in  his  volumes.  After  a  brief  stay  in  tinct  school  of  wit  and  humor.  The  work  in- 
Eni^md,  he  r«tnmed  to  New  York  in  MMrdh»  deed  poaseaes  great  varied  cfcharacCer  and  in- 
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oident    The  hnmor  sod  pathos  are  delicate  and  aim  of  hiatorj.    It  waa  to  enibod j  tte  tnA* 
notaral;  the  local  pleasantries  and  gossip  are  tions  of  New  York  in  an  amoaing  form ;  to  illa^ 
recorded  with  a  spirit  nnsorpassed  since  the  trate  its  local  hnmorsi  oostomai  and  peenliari- 
days  of  Addison.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  ties;  and  to  clothe  home  soeoeai  plaoeai^  mad 
hi  the  sabsequent  works  of  the  anthora  any  bet-  fluniliar  names  with   those   imajginative  mad 
ter  comedy  tlian  the  military  master,  or  Will  whimsical  assoomtions  ao  seldoiii  met  with  m 
Wizard's  visit  to  the  '^modern  ball;'*  and  the  America.    He  declares  that  he  baa  made  the 
dcetch  of  the  Cockloft  family  and   mansion  old  Dotch  times  and  manners  popali^  and 
is  as  fine  as  any  thing  in  the  ^  Sketch  Book."  hamoroosly  alludes  to  the  innommble  Kniek- 
'^  Blackwood's  Mojpudne"  declared  the  work  erbocker  hotels,  steamboata,  ice  carta,  and  otlicr 
^'anite  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  appropriations  of  the  name,  aasertloff  that  the 
tills  age  has  produced;"  and  it  continues  to  general  good  feeling  and  hilarity  of  tbe  peonla 
occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the  most  have  been  promoted  by  hia  work,  which  bm 
characteristic  and  animated  productions  of  its  formed  **  a  convivial  currency,  linking  oar  whole 
writers.    A  little  less  than  two  years  after  the  community  together  in  good  hnmor  and  good 
termination  of  tbe  serial,  appeared  **  A  His-  fellowship ;  the  rallying  point  of  home  fedSng ; 
tory  of  New  York,  from  tbe  Beginning  of  tbe  the  seasoning  of  civic  festivities;  the  ataple  of 
World  to  the  Eud  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  &c.,  by  local  tales  and  local  pleasantries."    The  pabliefr> 
Dicdrich  Knickerbocker."    It  was  commenced  tion  was  scarcely  known  at  the  time  in  £iirope; 
by  Washington  Irving,  in  company  with  his  but  when  the  author  had  made  hia  way  to  the 
brother  Peter  Irving,  the  design  of  the  writers  Englii^  heart  by  the  ^*  Sketch  Book,'^  **  Blaefe' 
having  been  to  parody  a  handbook  which  had  wood's  Magazine"  (July,  1820)  and  the  **  Qnai^ 
Just  appeared  with  the  title,  "^AFictureofNew  teriy  Review"  (March,  1825)  spoke  of  it  ia 
York."    This  publication  contained  a  histori-  terms  of  discriminating  praise.    The  ****g**ft 
cal  account  of  tbe  city,  and  the  brothers  aimed  declared  that  the  matter  of  the  book  woold 
at  a  burlesque  narrative  of  the  same  events.  *^  preserve  its  character  of  value  long  after  the 
Dr.  Peter  Irving  sailed  soon  afterward  for  £n*  lapse  of  time  had  blunted  the  edge  of  the  per- 
rope,  and  thus  the  work  remained  solely  in  the  sonal  allusions,"  and  tliat  Irving  was  ^  by  te 
hands  of  Washington  Irving.    Finding  the  ca-  the  greatest  genius  which  had  appeared  opaa 
pabilities  of  the  subject  greater  than  he  had  sup-  the  literary  horizon  of  the  new  world."    The 
posed,  he  elaborated  it  with  care,  and  finally  review  compared  the  style  to  that  of  Swift's 
produced  a  work  in  two  volumes.    To  attract  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  lamented  that  Engfish 
attention  to  the   publication,  advertisements  readers  wero  unable,  fh)m  ignorance  of  theloeal 
wero  inserted  in  the  ^^  Evening  Post,"  calling  allusions^  to  enjoy  ^^  a  treat  indeed."    Edwwd 
for  information  of  ^^  a  small  elderly  gentlemen  Everett,  in  the  '^  North  American  Review,"  de- 
dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and  cocked  bat,  by  clared  it  ^^  a  book  of  unwearying  pleasantry, 
the  name  of  Knickerbocker,"  who  had  disap-  which,  instead  of  flashing  out,  as  English  and 
peared  from  his  lodgings  at  the  Columbian  American  humor  is  wont,  from  time  to  time, 
hotel  in  Mulberry  street ;  then  a  statement  that  with  long  and  dull  intervals,  is  kept  ap  with  a 
the  old  gentleman  had  left  ^'a  very  curious  true  French  vivacity  from  beginning  to  end." 
kind  of  a  written  book  in  his  room,"  which,  Ti)ough  the  entiro  justice  of  this  lost  criticism 
unlosshe  returned,  would  be  disposed  of  to  dis-  may  be  questioned,  the  work  is  in  Irving's  best 
charge  his  bill  at  the  tavern  ;  finally  the  work  vein.    The  stylo  is  easy,  pulished.  and  full  of  a 
was  duly  announced.     It  attracted  immediate  native  and  unlabored  grace.    The  humor  varies 
attention,  and  was  by  many  persons  at  first  sup-  from  the  broadly  comic  to  the  subtle  nod  deli- 
posed  to  be  a  veracious  history  of  Now  York.  cate.    The  descriptionsofscenery  and  character 
A  venerable  clergyman,  it  is  said,  comraenceil  it  are  frequently  serious  and  instinct  with  beauty ; 
in  good  faithf  and  only  discovered  his  mistake  but  the  work  will  be  chiefly  valued  for  its  fin* 
when  the  broad  humor  and  extravagance  of  the  ished  portraits  of  former  manners,  and  of  the 
narrative  betrayed  it.    A  still  mora  amusing  old  Dutch  worthies  around  whoso  figures  the 
fact  is  the  citation  of  the  work  by  G Oiler,  a  author  has  thrown  all  the  decorations  of  hb 
Gennan  editor  of  Thucydides,  in  illustration  affluent  hnmor.     For  some  years  after  the  pnb- 
of  a  liistorioal  passage,   in  the  words:    Addo  lication  of  the  Knickerbocker  history  Irving 
loenm   WathingtonU  Iningii  JTUt,  Xari  Ebo-  produce<l  no  new  work.     In  1810  he  wrote  a 
m<ri,   lib.   vii.   cap.  5.     With  every  lover  of  biographical  Bketch  of  Thomas  Campbell,  for  as 
genuine  humor  the  book  became  an  early  favor-  edition  of  his  works  about  to  api>ear  in  Pbiladel- 
ite ;  but  some  of  tho  descendants  of  the  Dutch  phia.    This  was  done  at  the  request  of  Archi- 
resented  it,  as  an  attempt  to  ridicule  their  an-  oald  Campbell,  a  brother  of  tiie  poet,  who  was 
cestors.     lu  an  address  before  tlio  New  York  residing  at  tho  time  in  New  York.     The  sketch 
historical  society  it  was  gravely  held  up  to  pub-  served  afterwanl   to  securo  the  friendship  of 
lie  reprehension,  as  a  most  unjustifiable  bur-  Thomas  Campbell  in  Ix>ndon.  Ir%ing  had  mean- 
lesijue  uf  the  past  of  tho  commonwealth.   To  the  while  engaged  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  mer> 
last  revised  edition  of  tho  work  Irving  nreflxed  cantile  pursuits,  as  a  silent  partner.     Hut  his 
an   t^Ap(»lo^y,*'  in  which  he  defends  himself  literary  inclinations  were  as  strong  as  beforp, 
pleasantly  agaiu^t  these  criticisms.     His  design,  and  in'l813-'U  ho  edited  tho  *^  Analeotic  MaK- 
he  declares,  had  a  bearing  wide  from  the  sober  azine"  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  he  oontriboted 
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a  series  of  eloquent  biographies  of  the  naval  business,  and  the  result  rednoed  him  suddenly  to 
commanders  of  America.  In  1814  he  Joined  poverty.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
the  sti^of  Qov.  Tompkins  as  aide-de-oamp  and  been  greatly  cast  down.  Thrown  thus  on  his 
military  secretary,  with  the  title  of  colonel,  own  resources  for  support,  he  returned  to  liter- 
On  the  termfnation  of  the  war  he  was  again  atnre.  His  loumeys  and  explorations  in  £ng- 
seized  by  his  old  passion  for  travel,  and  sailed  a  land  naturally  suggested  themselves,  and  the 
second  time  for  Europe.  He  probably  intended  plan  of  the  *^  Sketch  Book*'  was  the  result  All 
his  visit  to  be  a  short  one ;  but  he  remained  the  papers  with  two  exceptions  were  written  in 
absent  17  years.  The  career  which  we  are  England,  and  sent  *^  piecemeal  "to  New  York, 
now  about  to  follow  was  on  the  soil  of  the  old  where  they  were  published  (1818)  in  the  form  of 
world,  from  which  he  was  to  return  to  his  octavo  pamphlets.  When  the  first  volume  had 
native  land  crowned  with  gr^t  and  deserved  appeared  in  this  form,  it  attracted  the  attention 
honors.  The  anonymous  satirist  of  ^Salma-  of  William  Jerdan,  editor  of  the  London  ^^Lit- 
gundi "  and  ^  Knickerbocker"  was  to  beoome  erary  Gazette,"  who  inserted  some  of  the  num- 
the  author  of  the  ^'  Sketch  Book"  and  the  *^  His-  hers  in  his  periodical,  with  high  commendation, 
torv  of  Columbus ;"  the  unknown  essayist  to  be  Soon  afterward,  hearing  that  a  London  pub- 
hailed  as  the  first  and  most  delightful  humorist  Usher  was  about  to  print  the  work  without  his 
of  the  age.  In  London  he  made  the  acquaint-  sanction,  Irving  offered  it  to  Murray,  from 
ance  of  many  persons  of  congenial  tastes,  whom  he  had  received  many  friendly  attentions, 
among  whom  were  the  poets  Procter  and  Gamp-  The  result  was  disheartening.  Murray  ^^  enter- 
bell.  Leslie,  the  distinguished  artist,  whom  Ir-  tained  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the 
Ting  had  probably  known  in  Philadelphia,  was  writer's  talents,"  but  politely  declined  publish- 
also  here.  They  wandered  about  London  in  ing  the  volume,  with  a  courteously  woi^ed  but 
company,  observing  odd  characters,  and  uncon-  unmistakable  intimation  that  it  would  not  re- 
sdously  collecting  materials,  the  one  for  his  munerate  him  for  the  trouble  and  expense, 
books,  the  other  for  his  pictures.  At  this  period  Meeting  with  such  ill  success  in  London,  Irving 
Irving  probably  mingled  with  the  singular  char-  determmed  to  attempt  Edinburgh,  and  fixed 
aoters  who  form  the  groundwork  of  some  of  the  upon  Constable.  Knowing  Scott's  relations 
sketches  in  the  ^*  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;"  and,  on  with  that  publisher,  and  convinced  of  his  friend- 
his  numerous  excursions  in  company  with  Leslie,  ly  regard  for  himself,  he  sent  the  printed  num- 
gathered  the  sunny  details  ana  coloring  of  the  hers  of  the  ^^  Sketch  Book"  to  Abbotsford,  ao- 
English  portion  of  the  ^*  Sketch  Book."  These  oompanied  by  a  note  in  which  he  explained  his 
excursions  extended  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  condition.  A  reverse,  he  said,  had  taken  place 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  From  his  way-  in  his  fortunes  since  the  visit  to  Abbot^ord, 
side  adventures,  and  the  genial  scenes  through  and  he  was  now  obliged  to  depend  upon  liters 
which  he  passed,  Irving  returned  to  London,  ature  for  a  support.  He  requested  Scott  to  look 
pervaded  with  the  influences  of  the  rural  life  of  at  the  pamphlets,  and,  if  he  thought  them  worthy 
England.  In  due  time,  his  experiences  were  to  of  European  republication,  to  ascertain  if  Con- 
prove  of  value.  In  1817  he  visited  Edinburgh  stable  would  bring  them  out  in  a  volume.  Scott 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  on  his  re-  needed  no  second  petition  from  a  brother  au- 
tum  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott,  thor  in  misfortune.  He  replied  promptly  and  in 
Campbell's  letter  of  introduction  paved  the  way,  his  own  generous  style,  that  nothing  could  give 
and  on  a  fine  August  morning  he  drove  up  to  him  more  pleasure  than  to  do  Irving  a  service. 
Abbotsford.  Scott  had  read  with  admiration  He  had  looked  at  the  nunibera  of  the  *^  Sketdi 
a  copy  of  ^^Knickerbocker"  sent  him  by  Mr.  Book,"  he  said,  and  thought  them  *^  positively 
Heniy  Brevoort  from  New  York,  and  wel-  beautiful."  He  would  use  every  means  to  re- 
oomed  his  visitor  ^  with  delight,"  says  Lockhart.  commend  them  to  Constable.  Meanwhile,  would 
He  was  at  breakfast,  but  sallied  forth  surrounded  Irving  accept  the  editorial  control  of  a  new  pe- 
by  dogs  and  children,  greeting  Irving  cordially  riodical  about  to  be  commenced  at  Edinburgh.  * 
before  he  had  issued  fbom  his  chaise.  He  wrote  with  a  salary  of  £500  a  year,  and  prospects  of 
to  a  friend  soon  afterward :  ^  When  yon  see  fhrther  advantages  ?  The  publication  might  have 
Tom  Campbell,  tell  him,  with  my  best  love,  that  a  political  bearing  which  would  not  suit  Irving, 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  making  me  known  to  but  he  would  risk  the  offer,  knowing  *^no  man 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  is  one  of  the  best  so  well  qualified  •  for  this  important  task,  and 
land  pleasantest  acquaintances  I  have  made  this  because  it  will  bring  you  to  Edinburgh."  The 
many  a  day.'*  To  Mr.  Brevoort  he  wrote  that  offer,  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  were  fhll 
*^  Knickerbocker"  reminded  him  both  of  Swift  of  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  Scott's  heart 
and  Sterne,  and  made  his  sides  *^  absolutely  sore  Irving's  reply  was  equally  characteristic  of  him* 
with  laughter."  Thus  passed  in  travel,  in  rural  self,  and  presents  so  su^stive  a  picture  of  his 
wanderings,  and  in  pleasant  social  intercourse,  literary  character  and  habits  that  it  is  worthy 
the  first  year  or  two  of  Irving's  stay  in  England,  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Scott's  "  genial 
But  a  cloud  was  approaching.  Soon  after  his  sunshine"  of  heart,  he  declared,  warmed  every 
visit  to  Scott,  the  nouse  with  which  he  was  thing  upon  which  it  fell.  The  editorial  pro- 
connected  in  New  York  yielded  to  the  commer-  posal  surprised  and  fiattered  him ;  but  both  his 
eial  revulsion  after  the  war,  and  failed.  The  political  opinions  and  his  character  debarred 
whole  of  Irving's  property  wis  ioTMled  is  the  nim  firom  accepting  the  position.    The  course 
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of  hia  life  had  been  ''  desultory ;''  he  wu  "  nn-  deed  coollj  by  the  '*  North  Amerieu  Rafmw,** 
fitted  for  any  periodically  recurring  task,  any  was  warmW'  welcomed  by  the  leading   pari> 
stipulated  labor  of  mind  or  body.    I  have  no  odieals  of  England.    Lockhart  had  alreadj  re- 
commend of  my  talents  such  as  they  are,  and  commended  in  **  Blackwood's  Myiiine^  (Feb. 
have  to  watch  the  varyingsofmy  mind  as  I  would  1820)  an  English  edition,  and  fledared  thai 
those  of  a  weathercock.    Practice  and  training  '•*'  nothing  had  been  written  for  a  long  time  te 
may  bring  me  more  into  rule ;  but  at  present  I  which  it  woold  be  more  safe  to  promise  great 
am  as  useles»  for  regular  service  as  one  of  my  and  eager  aooeptanoe."   Lord  Jeflrrey  aaid  of  tbe 
own  country  Indians  or  a  Don  Oossack.     I  work,  in  the** Edinburgh  Review"  (Aug.  18iO): 
must  keep  on,  therefore,  pretty  much  t^  I  have  ^  It  is  the  work  of  an  American  entirely  bred  and 
begun ;  writing  when  I  can,  not  when  I  would,  trained  in  that  coantry,originally  pobluhed  with- 
I  shall  occasionally  shift  my  residence,  and  in  its  territory,  and,  as  we  nnderstand,  very  extaft- 
write  whatever  is  suggested  by  objects  before  sively  circulated  and  very  much  admired  amoog 
me,  or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagination,  and  its  natives."   The  ^^  remarkable  thing,"  said  the 
hope  to  write  better  and  more  copiously  by  reviewer,  was  that  the  book  should  be  "  writtee 
and  by.    I  am  playing  the  egotist,  but  I  know  thronghont  with  the  greatest  care  andaoenraej, 
no  better  way  of  answering  your  proposal  than  and  worked  up  to  great  purity  and  beaotj  of 
by  showing  what  a  good-for-nothing  kind  of  be-  diction,  on  the  model  of  the  most  elegant  and 
ing  I  am.    Should  Mr.  Constable  feel  inclined  polished  of  our  native  writers.**    The  legend  of 
to  make  a  bargain  for  the  wares  I  have  on  hand.  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  quoted  as  a  speMcimea  ni 
he  will  encourage  me  to  further  enterprise ;  and  the  humor  of  Uie  ^^  Hesperian  essayiat,**  who 
it  will  be  something  like  trading  with  a  gypsy  possessed,  said  the  critic,  ^^  exquisite  powers  oi 
for  the  fruits  of  his  prowlings,  who  may  at  one  pathos  and  description."    Blaokwooa  again,  iB 
time  have  nothing  but  a  wtxHlen  bowl  to  offer,  Jan.  1825,  said :  "  The  *  Sketch  Book^  is  a  timidi 
and  at  another  time  a  silver  tankard."    Such  beautiful  work,  with  aworldofhumor,  so  happy, 
was  the  modest  and  manly  reply  of  the  future  so  natural,  so  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other 
author  of  many  a  volume  which  proved  a  ^'  pe-  man,  dead  or  alive,  that  we  would  rather  have 
riodieally  recurring  task  and  stipulated  labor."  been  the  writer  of  it,  fifty  times  over,  than  ot 
S<K)tt's  reply  expressed  regret,  but  the  ^^most  every  thing  else  that  he  has  ever  written/*  Thai 
encouraging  confidence  of  the  success**  of  the  cordially  greeted  by  the  two  leading  critical 
*^  Sketch  Book**  republished.    *^  Whatever  my  periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  the  work  aoon  at- 
experience  can  command,*^  he  wrote,  ^*  is  most  tracted  notice.    Its  genial  sketches  of  life  and 
heartily  at  your  command. ...  I  am  sure  yon  scenery  became  greatly  popular  with  all  classea 
have  only  to  be  known  to  the  British  public  to  of  readers.    The  **  Sketch  Book**  is  indeed  in  the 
be  admired  by  them.    If  you  ever  see  a  witty  author*s  most  characteristic  vein.    The  sabjeeCa 
but  rather  local  publication  called '  Blackwood*s  are  chosen  with  great  skill ;  the  stvle  b  part 
Edinburgh  Magazine,*  you  will  find  some  notice  and  graceful,  and  the  humor  exceedmgly  sweet 
of  your  works  in  the  last  number ;  the  author  and  natural.  The  legends  of  ^'  Rip  Van  Winkle*" 
is  a  frioud  of  mine,  to  whom  I  have  introduced  and  *^ Sleepy  Hollow''  are  unsurpassed  among  the 
you  in  your  literary  capacity.     His  name  is  author's  creations.    The  work  diverges  every- 
Lockhart,  a  young  man  of  very  considerable  where  from  the  beaten  track,  and  finds  simple 
talents,  and  who  will  soon  l>e  intimately  con-  beauties  by  the  wnyside  and  in  the  cuttage.    In 
nected  with  my  family.    My  faithful  friend  the  preface,  indeed,  the  writer  compares  him- 
Knickerbocker  is  to  be  next  examined  and  illus-  self  to  the  artist,  who,  travelling  through  En- 
trate<l. ...  I  promise  myself  great  pleasure  in  rope,  filled  his  portfolio  with  landscapes  and  old 
once  again  shaking  you  by  the  hand.**    The  ruins,  forgetting  St.  Peter's  and  the  bay  of  Naples 
negotiation  with  Constable  ended  in  nothing,  and  having  ''not  a  single  glacier  or  volcano  in 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  ''Sketch  Book**  was  his  whole  collection.-'    This  choice  of  subjecta 
put  to  ]>ress  in  London,  at  Irving's  expense,  in  added  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  book :  and 
Feb.  1820.   Miller,  the  publisher,  foiled,  and  the  the  writer's  delightful  ^*  sunshine  of  the  breast** 
e<iuanimity  of  the  author  was  sorely  tried,  conciliated  the  otlection  of  the  reader.     It  cim- 
Scottarrivedat  the  crisis  in  London,  and, '^ more  tinues  to  be  the  favorite  work  of  Irving,  in 
propitious  than  Hercules,  put  his  own  shoulder  England  and  America,  and  wherever  his  books 
to  the  wheel."    A  few  words  to  Murray  ar-  ore  read.    From  this  time  dates  the  antlior  s 
range<l  every  thing.    He  bought  the  copyright  active  career  in  letters.    The  ''Sketch  Book"* 
for  £200,  which  was  afterward  increased,  with  brought  him  honorable  fame  and  fair  profit, 
the  success  of  the  work,  to  £400.    The  train  Soon  tiflerward  he  pn>jected  a  second  work  of 
of  incidents  which  thus  connect  the  names  of  a  more  extended  character,  u{>on  a  kindr«d 
Walter  Scott  and  Washington  Irving  will  be  re-  theme.    Spending  the  winter  of  1S20  in  Paria, 
garded  with  enduring  interest  by  every  true  lover  where  he  enjoyed  tlie  intimacy  of  the  )K>et 
of  literature.    The  i^vctionate  friendship  which  Moore,   and   mingled  with    the  best  English 
commenced  at  Abbotsford  was  only  dis«olved  society,  he   commenced   *'  Bracebridge   Hall  ** 
by  the  death  of  Scott.    The  tears  which  came  in  the  spring  of  1821.    M(K>re  notices  in  hit 
to  the  eyes  of  the  survivor,  as  ho  spoke  of  Uieir  diary  the  ^'  amazing  rapidity'*  of  Irvin^r^s  corn- 
last  interview,  were  the  silent  witnesses  of  what  position.    In  10  days  he  wrote  about  120  |iago^ 
he  had  lost    The  ''  Sketch  Book,'*  though  criti«  "  Bracebridge  Hall,  or  the  Humorists,'*  was  pab- 
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liabed  in  1822,  Marraj  paying  for  tho  copyright,  The  book  will  rank  among  tho  best  pictures  of 
"withoat  seeing  the  MS.,  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas,  old  English  rural  life  and  character,  rassing  the 
If  written  throughout  with  the  rapiditj  inti-  winter  of  this  year  at  Dresden,  Irring  returned 
mated  by  Moore,  the  work  must  have  been  to  Paris  in  1828,  and  in  Dec.  1824,  published 
carefully  revised.  It  was  a  deliberate  venture  the  ^^  Tales  of  a  Traveller."  For  this  work  he 
by  an  author  who  had  fame  to  lose ;  and  Irving  received  from  Murray  before  he  saw  the  MS. 
was  never  a  careless  writer.  The  introduo-  £1,500,  and  ^' might  have  had  £2,000."  The 
tion  contains  an  entertaining  picture  of  the  introduction  contains  as  usual  an  entertaining 
position  of  the  author  before  the  British  public  account  of  the  origin  of  the  tales.  The  author 
Ilis  previous  volumes,  he  said,  had  succeeded  is  laid  up  by  sickness  in  the  German  town  of 
very  far  beyond  his  expectations;  and  their  Mentz.  Having  exhausted  every  means  of  enter- 
popularity  was  doubtless  attributable  to  the  tainment  at  his  inn,  and  even  wearied  of  leam- 
Burprise  of  Europeans  at  finding  that  an  Amer-  ing  German,  and  repeating  Ich  liebe  after  rosy- 
ican  could  express  himself  in  ^^  tolerable  Eng-  lipped  Xatrina,  the  daughter  of  his  landlord, 
lish."  lie  had  been  looked  upon  as  ^^  something  he  determines  to  throw  aside  the  books  of  others, 
new  and  strange  in  literature ;  a  kind  of  semi-  and  write  one  for  his  own  amusement.  Kum- 
savage  with  a  feather  in  his  hand  instead  of  maging  in  his  portfolio,  and  casting  about  in  his 
one  on  his  head ;  and  there  was  a  curiosity  to  memory  for  a  traveller's  floating  recollections, 
hear  what  such  a  being  had  to  say  about  civil-  he  makes  the  '^  Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  which  he 
ized  society."  This  novelty  having  been  dissi-  declares  to  be  *^  strictly  moral."  '^  This  may  not 
pated,  his  present  work  would  be  apt  to  suffer  be  apparent  at  first,.but  tho  reader  will  be  sure 
from  the  kind  reception  of  the  former  ones ;  to  find  it  out  in  the  end."  The  '^Adventure  of 
the  world  being  prone  to  criticize  severely  an  the  German  Student"  and  the  "  Mysterious  Pic- 
author  who  has  been  overpraised.  His  design,  ture "  were  vague  recollections  of  anecdotes 
he  said,  was  simply  to  paint  scenery  and  man-  which  he  had  heard;  and  the  ^^ Adventure  of 
ners — those  English  peculiarities  which  he  had  the  Toung  Painter"  had  been  taken  nearly  en- 
dwelt  upon,  in  his  wanderings,  with  childlike  tire  from  an  authentic  MS.  As  to  the  rest,  *^  I 
interest  and  delight.  He  left  politics  to  abler  am  an  old  traveller,"  he  writes,  ^'I  have  read 
heads,  and  aimed  only  to  keep  mankind  in  good  somewhat,  heard  and  seen  more,  and  dreamt 
humor.  The  conclusion  of  the  preface  very  more  than  all.  My  bnuu  is  filled  tiierefore  with 
admirably  sums  up  the  life-philosophy  of  the  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends."  He  could  say  of 
author :  '^  When  I  discover  the  world  to  be  all  no  particular  tale  whether  he  had  ^^read,  heard, 
that  it  has  been  represented  by  sneering  cynics  or  dreamt  it."  The  ^^  Tales  of  a  Traveller"  was 
and  whining  poets,  I  will  turn  to  and  abuse  it  truly  the  result  of  wanderings  in  many  lands, 
also ;  in  the  meanwhile,  worthy  reader,  I  hope  Italy  furnished  tho  wild  tales  of  the  banditti ; 
you  will  not  think  lightly  of  me  because  I  can-  Holland,  the  humor  of  the  bold  dragoon ;  lin- 
net believe  this  to  bo  so  very  bad  a  world  as  it  is  don,  Buckthome  and  the  club  of  queer  fellows ; 
represented."  The  leading  critics  differed  upon  and  America,  the  legends  of  Kidd,  Wolfert 
the  merits  of  the  work.  The  ^^  North  American  Webber,  and  Tom  Walker.  The  work  was 
Review"  (July,  1822)  declared  it  *^  quite  eoual  severely  criticized  both  in  England  and  America, 
to  any  thing  which  the  present  age  of  English  but  the  romantic  tragedies  and  richly  humorous 
literature  has  produced  in  this  department."  sketches  remain  favorites  with  the  young  and 
"Blackwood's Magazine" (June,  1822) subjected  uncritical.  The  winter  of  1825  was  spent  by 
it  to  a  keen  analysis.  The  author  had  been  the  author  in  the  south  of  France,  and  early  in 
overpraised,  said  the  critic,  and  people  had  be-  the  ensuing  year  he  proceeded  to  a  new  field  of 
come  weary  of  hearing  "  Aristides  called  the  labor.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  IT.  S.  minister  to 
Just ;"  but  the  punishment  had  duly  been  in-  Spain,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kich,  the  Amer- 
fiicted.  "Humor  and  all  her  crew  seemed  lying  ican  consul  at  Madrid,  oommisaoned  Irving  to 
in  wait  for  the  former  object  of  their  applause,^  translate  the  important  documents  relating  to 
intent  upon  dragging  down  the  idol.  The  work  Columbus  just  collected  by  Navarrete,  and  about 
was  a  falling  off  from  the  "Sketch  Book,"  added  to  be  published  with  the  title  Coleeeion  de  la$ 
the  critic,  but  contained  many  beauties  in  spite  viqje8  y  descubrimientos,  &c.  Instead  of  a  trans- 
of  its  imitations  of  Addison.  The  "  Edinburgh  lation,  the  result  was  a  "  History  of  the  Life  and 
Review"  (Nov.  1822)  commended  it  highly,  but  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus;"  and  after- 
with  great  discrimination.  The  author's  "  for-  ward,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  first 
mer  level  had  been  maintained  in  the  work  with  production,  the  "  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of 
marvellous  precision."  The  charm  lay  in  "the  the  Companions  of  Columbus."  The  first  and 
singular  sweetness  of  the  composition,"  which  principal  work  was  published  by  Murray  in 
at  times  was  almost  cloying.  "  The  rhythm  1828,  and  brought  the  author  8,000  guineas,  to- 
and  melody  of  the  sentences,"  wrote  the  re-  gether  with  one  of  the  50  guinea  gold  medals 
Tiewer,  "  are  certainly  excessive."  The  criti-  offered  by  Greorge  IV.  for  eminence  in  histori- 
cism  was  just.  The  work  suffers  from  the  care  cal  composition.  The  history  became  imme- 
and  elaboration  expended  upon  the  style.  The  diately  popular,  and  was  warmly  eulo^^zed  by 
charactera  are,  however,  full  of  humorous  indi-  the  leading  critics.  The  ^  North  American  Re- 
▼idualitj ;  and  the  sweet  storj  of  Annette  De-  view"  (Jan.  1829)  declared  it  to  be  "  one  of  those 
larbre  is  toaohed  with  the  author's  finest  akilL  works  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  ddight 
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of  readers  and  the  despair  of  cridos.''  The  which  he  deaorihea  hia  visit  to  Soott  in  1817. 
^Edinburgh  Review"  (Sept  1828)8aid :  '^t  will  The  sabjeot  of  the  adveninrona  life  of  the  Weal 
sapersede  all  former  works  on  the  same  sab-  continued  to  interest  him ;  and  in  the  next  jt&t 
Ject)  and  never  be  itself  superseded."  Prescott  (1886)  he  published  "  Astoria,^  a  piotureaqve 
wrote :  "  The  task  has  been  executed  in  a  man-  account  of  the  settlement  of  that  name.  Yiaita 
ner  which  roust  secure  to  the  historian  a  share  pfud  in  his  youth  to  the  station  of  the  north- 
in  the  imperishable  renown  of  his  subject ;"  and  west  fur  companv  at  Montraid  had  excited  hh 
added  that  the  work  was  'Hhe  noblest  monu-  imagination;  and  from  tiie  papers  of  the  "ad- 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Columbus."  (Ferdinand  venturers  by  sea  and  land"  employed  bj  John 
and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184,  509.)  The  chief  Jacob  Astor,  ho  derived  all  necessary  informa- 
adverse  criticism  of  the  history  rested  upon  its  tion.  The  report  that  Mr.  Astor  had  pud  him 
too  great  length.  A  tour  in  the  south  of  Spain  $5,000  to  ^^  take  up  the  MSS."  was  in  1861  oon- 
in  this  and  the  following  year  enabled  the  an-  tradioted  by  the  author,  who  publiabed  ib% 
thor  to  embody  in  a  picturesque  form  many  work  at  his  own  expense,  and  received  no  moie 
romantic  incidents  collected  in  the  course  of  than  his  ordinary  share  of  the  profits.  ^  AjIo- 
his  historical  researches.  This  was  done  in  a  ria"  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  tne  ^^  Adventnrea 
"Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  for  of  Captain  Bonneville,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Ro^ 
the  copyright  of  which  Murray  paid  £2,000 ;  Mountains  and  the  Far  West,"  prepared  frcm 
and  again  in  ^^  The  Albambra,  or  New  Sketch  the  MSS.  of  that  traveller,  who  had  **  atrangely 
Book."  The  first  professes  to  be  derived  from  engrafted  the  trapper  and  hunter  on  the  soldier, 
the  MSS.  of  a  certain  monkish  historian,  Fray  From  1889  Irving  contributed  for  two  years  a 
Antonio  Agapida.  But  the  monk  was  soon  dis-  series  of  papers  to  the  '^Knickerbocker  M«ga> 
covered  to  be  solely  the  creature  of  the  author^a  zine,"  which  had  been  commenced  in  1838.  A 
imagination.  Tbe  '*  Chronicle"  was  less  popu-  number  of  these  articles,  with  others  from  tha 
lar  Uian  the  author  had  expected,  and  resulted  £nglish  annuals  and  periodicals,  were  in  1866 
in  loss  to  tbe  publisher.  The  '*  Albambra"  was  collected  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  '*  Wol- 
partly  written  in  the  old  Moorish  palace,  in  fert^s  Roost,"  another  name  for  the  readenoa 
which  Irving  spent  8  months,  and  aimed  to  of  the  author.  Tbe  leading  Journals  of  Amer- 
present  a  picture  of  the  '^  half  Spanish,  half  ori-  ica  and  Eneland  ambraced  the  occaaon  to  ftj 
ental"  character  of  tbe  original.  The  work  was  tributes  full  of  respect  and  regard  to  Irvii^ 
published  in  May,  1882,  and  dedicated  to  Wil-  In  1841  he  published  a  life  of  Margaret  Miller 
tie,  the  artist  In  1885  appeared,  on  the  same  Davidson,  to  accompany  an  edition  of  herpoetl- 
sulnect,  **"  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,"  cal  remains.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  minia- 
and  afterward  (1849-^50)  *^  Mahomet  and  his  ter  to  Spain,  which  post  he  filled  for  4  yetra 
Successors,"  which  was  derived  in  large  meos-  On  his  return  he  prepared  for  publication  in  a 
ure  from  materials  collected  in  Madrid.  These  separate  form  ^^  Oliver  Ooldsmith,  a  Biography," 
works  are  written  in  an  animated  and  poetical  which  had  been  prefixed  to  a  Paris  edition  of 
style,  evidently  arising  from  a  deep  interest  in  that  author^s  works.  Though  closely  following 
the  romantic  details  of  the  Spanish  and  Moor-  the  works  of  Prior  and  Forstor,  this  life  will  con- 
ish  wars.  In  July,  1829,  Irving  returned  to  tinue  to  bo  read  for  the  sweetness  of  the  style, 
England,  having  received  the  appointment  of  and  the  genial  coloring  of  the  picture  of  Irving^s 
secretary  of  legation  to  the  American  embassy  favorite  author.  In  1848>'50,  at  tho  instance 
at  London ;  and  in  1831  the  university  of  Ox-  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  he  published  a  revised 
ford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  edition  of  his  works  in  15  volumes.  The  aale 
When  ^r.  Van  Buren  succeeded  Mr.  McLane,  of  this  edition,  up  to  Jan.  1857,  was  250,000 
he  returned  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York,  volumes;  and  this,  added  to  about  the  same 
after  17  years'  absence,  May  21,  1832.  Ilis  number  sold  of  former  editions,  gives  an  aggre- 
fame  had  long  before  preceded  him.  A  public  gate  sale  of  Irving's  works  in  America  up  to 
dinner,  at  which  Chancellor  Kent  presided,  testi-  that  date  of  about  500,000  volumes.  In  thia 
fied  to  the  pride  which  his  countrymen  felt  in  estimate,  98,000  volumes  of  the  ^'Life  of  Wash- 
his  honorable  renown.  A  native  modesty  and  ington,^'  sold  to  Jan.  1857,  and  the  large 
aversion  to  display  alone  prevented  him  from  sales  of  *'  Wolfert's  Roost,"  are  not  included, 
receiving  ovations  throughout  the  land,  from  This  sale  exceeds  what  has  boon  claimed  for  the 
Boston  to  New  Orleans.  Irving  was  now  in  works  called  *'  sensation  books,"  and  is  crcdit- 
his  50th  year,  and  might  have  been  excused  for  able  to  the  taste  of  the  nation.  From  the  period 
resting  after  so  many  wanderings.  But  he  did  of  his  return  from  Spain,  Irving  was  more  or 
not  return  to  America  for  repose.  His  active  less  occupicKl  by  his  lost  and  longe^'t  work,  tha 
faculties  craved  new  fields  of  exertion.  At-  **Life  of  Woshington."  The  first  volume  was 
tracted  by  tho  Avild  life  of  the  West,  he  accom-  published  in  1855,  and  the  fifth,  completing  the 
panicd  Conmiissiouer  Ellsworth,  in  the  summer  work,  in  Aug.  1850.  The  work  is  an  elaltorate 
of  the  same  year,  on  his  journey  to  remove  the  narrative  of  the  career  of  its  RubjtH't,  and  full 
Indian  tribes  across  the  Mississippi.  The  result  of  dramatic  interest.  Tiie  |>ersonal  details  of 
was  *•  A  Tour  on  tlie  Prairies,"  which  appeared  Wasliington's  private  life  are  in  the  author^a 
in  the  *'  Crayon  Miscellany"  in  1835.  "  Abbots-  most  pleasing  style.  An  air  of  sober  simplioity 
ford  *^  and ''Kewstead  Abbey'^  were  afterward  characterizes  tho  work,  and  marks  it  as  the 
.added  to  tho  *'  Miscellany,"  in  the  former  of  production  of  one  who  had  discarded  tho  iacila 
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htnnon  of  youth  for  the  profound  mentations  The  inteUigenoe  cansed  profound  sorrow  and 
and  chastened  dignity  of  age.  For  some  years  regret  throughout  the  country.  Honors  were 
before  his  death  th^  writer  resided  at  his  house  paid  to  his  memory  by  numerous  historical  and 
of  *^  Snnnyside/^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hud-  uterary  societies,  in  which  the  most  eminent 
son,  not  far  from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  men  bore  their  testimony  to  the  extent  of  the 
in  close  vicinity  to  ''  Sleepy  Hollow,**  of  which  public  grief  and  loss ;  and  on  Dec.  1,  the  day 
he  wrote  long  ago :  **  If  ever  I  should  wish  for  of  his  funeral,  the  bells  of  New  York  city  were 
a  retx^t  where  I  might  steal  from  the  world  tolled,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the  civic  authorities,  and  the  flags  in  the  harbor 
remainder  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know  of  none  and  on  the  public  buildings  displayed  at  half 
more  promising  than  this  little  valley.**  The  mast  A  great  procession  of  relatives,  friends, 
house  of  ^^  Sunnvside**  is  the  identical  dwelling,  and  representatives  of  various  institutions,  fol- 
represented  as  the  castle  of  Baltus  van  Tassel,  lowed  the  hearse  to  the  graveyajrd  at  Tarry- 
where  Ichabod  Crane  paid  his  addresses  to  the  town;  and  many  eloquent  sermons  were  deliv- 
litUe  Dutch  beauty  Katrina,  and  in  which  the  ered  by  prominent  divines,  eulogizing  the  piety 
great  country  frolic  took  place.  It  is  a  poet's  and  goodness  of  Irving's  character.  He  was 
cottage,  lost  in  verdure  and  flowers,  nestling  borne  to  his  grave  by  a  road  which  winds 
down  on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river,  which  through  "  Sleepy  Hollow  ;**  and  near  that  place, 
the  master  of  the  mansion  has  illustrated  and  rendered  famous  by  his  genius,  he  now  sleeps. — 
adorned  by  his  genius.  The  house  is  in  the  This  article  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
genuine  Dutch  style,  and  every  thing  about  it  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Irving,  and  the  peculiar 
is  redolent  of  old  days.  *^  A  venerable  weather-  significance  of  his  career.  In  more  than  one  sense, 
cock  of  portly  dimensions,**  says  Irving  in  a  he  was  a  representative  man.  His  first  publican 
communication  to  the  *^  Knickerbocker  Maga-  tion,  though  moulded  in  the  stvle  of  Addison  and 
zine,**  ^^  which  once  battled  with  the  wind  on  Goldsmith,  was  a  distinctively  American  pro- 
the  top  of  the  stadt  house  of  New  Amsterdam  duction.  It  employed  the  methods  and  machin- 
in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now  erects  its  ery  of  the  ^^  Spectator,**  but  the  material  was 
crest  on  the  gable  end  of  my  edifice.  A  gilded  drawn  from  the  social  life  of  New  York,  and 
horse  in  full  gdlop,  once  the  weathercock  of  the  satire  was  directed  against  the  special  fol- 
the  great  Van  der  Heyden  palace  of  Albany,  lies  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
now  glitters  in  the  sunshine  and  veers  with  career,  the  author  opened  a  new  literary  vein, 
every  breeze  on  the  peaked  turret  over  my  All  that  has  since  been  written  in  this  depart- 

g»rta].'*  Of  the  great  river  he  adds:  *^The  ment  may  be  traced  back  to  "Salmagundi.** 
adson  is,  in  a  manner,  my  first  and  last  love ;  The  next  work  of  the  writer  was  an  undoubted 
and  after  all  my  wanderings  and  seeming  infi-  literary  creation.  In  the  Knickerbocker  history 
delities,  I  return  to  it  with  a  heartfelt  prefer-  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  witiiout  aid 
ence  over  all  the  rivers  of  the  world.**  Here,  from  other  writers,  and  the  result  was  a  purely 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautifhl  stream,  away  fh)m  original  work,  which  has  stamped  with  an  endur- 
"the  world  and  its  distractions.**  as  he  had  ing  impression  the  early  history  ofhis  native  state, 
wished,  passed  tranquilly  the  last  yean  of  Few  persons  have  any  o&er  views  upon  the  sub- 
Washington  Irvinff.  If  his  early  life  had  been  Ject  than  tliose  which  they  have  derived  fit>m 
^troubled,**  his  latter  days  were  serene  and  this  author.  As  Shakespeare  was  Marlborough*8 
happy.  A  great  and  honorable  fame  had  come  English  historian,  so  Irving,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
to  greet  him,  and  a  public  affection  based  upon  great  mass  of  readers,  \a  the  classic  annalist  of 
the  genial  goodness  of  his  heart  A  very  deep  New  York.  Knickerbocker  has  become  a  national 
and  sincere  piety  was  however  the  great  ele-  word.  It  sums  up  and  describes  the  Dutdi  life 
ment  of  his  happiness — a  religious  conviction,  and  character,  and  defines  the  spirit  of  a  period 
heartfelt  and  unaffected,  which  often  caused  and  a  race.  Rarely  is  it  given  to  a  single  writer 
him  to  shed  tears  as  he  listened  to  the  solemn  to  thus  mould  and  color  the  records  of  a  coun- 
service  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which  he  be-  try.  The  student  may  efface  the  grotesque  im- 
longed.  He  was  never  nuirried,  in  consequence  pression  by  laborious  investigation  of  the  actual 
of  the  death  of  a  young  lady.  Miss  Hoffman,  facts ;  but  the  world  at  large  will  continue  to 
whom  he  had  loved,  and  whose  Bible,  "  an  old  peruse  the  history  of  Diedrich  £[nid[erbocker. 
and  well-worn  copy,  with  the  name  in  a  deli-  From  the  new  world  Irving  passed  to  the  old. 
oate  lady's  hand,**  lay  on  the  table  by  his  bed-  In  the  '*  Sketch  Book**  he  proved  to  the  English 
side  when  he  died;  but  the  children  ofhis  rela-  critics  that  an  American  was  not  necessarily  a 
tives  and  friends  were  dear  to  him,  and  a  genial  savage.  The  literature  of  the  West  was  at  that 
family  circle,  consisting  of  his  brother  and  his  time  held  by  Europeans  in  undisguised  contempt, 
nieces,  made  the  hospitable  home  of  Sunnyside  An  American  author  was  reganled  aa  a  spedea 
as  bright  and  pleasant  as  its  name.  Irving's  of  lunu  natura.  In  the  face  of  this  rooted  and 
age  was  not  exempt  from  infirmity.  A  chronic  almost  universal  prejudice,  Irving  extorted  from 
asthma  cansed  him  often  great  pain,  but  he  bore  the  most  famous  critics  of  England  unqualified 
it  with  manly  patience.  His  death  was  ocoa-  commendation  and  respect.  His  grace  and 
sloned  by  a  sadden  stroke  of  disease  of  tiie  purity  of  diction  were  compared  to  AddiBjon*s, 
heart,  and  took  place,  soon  after  he  had  retired  and  bis  powers  of  pathos  and  description  pro- 
to  hk  chamber,  on  the  night  ei  Nov.  28, 1869.  nounoed  exquisite.    '^Braoebridge  Hall,'*  by  its 
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genial  pictaros  of  English  life,  farther  endeared  of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  and  mill* 

him  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  gles  exqoisitely  with  the  pathos  of  his  seriooi 

amiable  courtesy  and  refinement  of  the  writer  pictures.    Jost,  manly,  nagiral,  and  free  fh» 

I>ersonally,  olianged  tlie  popular  idea  of  the  all  mawkish  sentimentality,  it  has  delighted  aU 

American  character.    The  western  world  could  and  younff,  the  strong  man  and  the  invalid,  the 

huvo  sent  to  the  mother  country  no  citizen  happy  and  the  weary-hearted.    The  young  a^ 

more  peculiarly  adapted  to  remove  old  prcjn-  preciate  it  as  thoroughly  as  their  seniors;,  for  it 

dices,  and  elevate  her  in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  nas  its  foundation  in  the  feelings,  and  appeab 

Nor  were  his  services  less  vmuablo  to  the  lit-  to  the  instincts  of  the  heart.    Another  consne- 

orature  of  England.    He  came  to  purify  it  at  nous  merit  of  Irving  is  the  symmetry  and  jotf 

the  moment  when  a  hand  was  needed.    The  proportion  of  his  works.    They  are  often  ooo- 

cordial  good  humor  which  shone  in  his  pages  struoted  with  apparent  case  and  coreleasneH, 

had  almost  disappeared  from  books.    To  love  hut  really  with  very  great  labor  and  art.    The 

humanity  seemed  a  lost  ambition.    Byron  had  stylo  is  almost  uniformly  pure  and  graoefoL    In 

succeeded  in  making  crime  romantic,  and  misery  melody  is  extreme ;  the  music  of  its  periods  and 

itself  attractive.    To  dissipate  these  chimeras  pauses  iij  sometinies  even  monotonous  from  ito 

was  the  mission  of  Washington  Irving.     He  excess  of  sweetness.    A  tenderness  almost  fezni- 

brought  from  the  grave  the  kindly  humor  of  nine  occasionally  mingles  with  the  humor.    Th« 

Addison,  and  the  tender  sweetness  of  Gold-  last  trait  of  this  author  which  we  shall  notice  b 

smith.    The  reader,  after  so  often  groaning  with  the  vivid  personality  which  shines  through  iD 

Manfred,  or  sneering  with  Don  Juan,  was  glad  his  writingsi.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 

to  laugh  at  the  mishaps  of  Ichabod  Crane,  or  any  liteniture  a  more  marked  instance  of  thii 

feel  his  eyes  grow  moist  at  the  pathos  of  the  peculiarity.    Irving  seoms  less  to  have  compoi- 

"  Widow's  Son."    The  works  of  Irving  were  ed  talcs  and  histories  than  to  have  written  him- 

healthful  and  full  of  sunshine.    They  drove  self.    His  personality  is  always  apparent — the 

away  the  melodramic  mists  and  miasma,  and  manly,  independent,  hopeful,  charitable  human 

purified  the  atmosphere  of  the  epoch.    Smiles  being.    II is  humanity  betrays  itself  under  eveiy 

again  came  in  fashion,  and  sneers  and  frowns  disguise.    Every  emotion  of  his  heart  seemi 

disappeared.     The  **  Uesperian  essayist"  had  kindly,  generous,  and  good.  A  respect  for  truth, 

conquered  by  wit  and  good  feeling,  by  courtesy,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  purity  and  innoceoei^ 

kindness,  and  the  charm  of  hb  exquisite  pathos  shine  in  his  pages.    With  a  mind  unsoiled  by 

and  humor.    Tlie  production  of  the  *^  History  meanness,  suspicion,  or  hatred,  he  surveys  the 

of  Columbus"  fortified  Irving  in  his  honorable  drama  of  human  life,  and  extracts  from  it  a  ks- 

position,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation ;  son  of  charity  and  love.    Children  and  flowen 

it  proved  his  possession  of  high  talents  for  the  are  favorites  with  him.    All  is  bright  and  warn 

graver  departments  of  writing.     When  he  re-  in  his  heart.     With  the  confiding  tamiliaritv  of 

turned  to  America  after  his  prolonged  exile,  ho  an  intimate  friend,  he  takes  the  reader  by  the 

brought  with  him  the  admiration  and  atfection  arm,  and  points  out  the  beauties  uf  the  lar.d- 

of  eminent  Europeans;  nud  this  honorablo  re-  scape  before  liiin,  gildinf^  every  object  with  tL« 

nown  was  retlectcd  upon  the  land  of  his  birth,  sunshine  of  his  humor,  and  smiling  with  the 

That  the  high  piwition  of  Irving  is  merited,  few  happiest  good  nature.     Few  authors  have  !»cen 

persons  will  be  disposed  to  deny.     His  fame  is  able   to  endear   theinsi.lves  so   greatly   to  &C 

already  historical.     Ills  good  fortune  from  the  cla^-ses  of  readers.     The  pootry  which  iufonns 

period  of  the  publication  of  the  '*  Sketch  Book*'  many  brilliant   passn^res  is  the  delight  of  the 

was  conspicuous,  but  the  genius  which  took  ad-  imaginative  reader;  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 

vantage  of  it  was  e<iually  so.     The  popularity  ever  and  anon  tLisliing  out,  attrarts  tlie  lover 

of  the  writer  was  the  result^  chiefly,  of  the  of  romaneo  and   travel.      The  re-peci   which 

richness  and  delicacy  of  his  humor.     It  was  sin-  was  felt  for  tlie  author  was  even  less  tlian  the 

gularly  original  and  natural.    Cultivated  by  a  public  regard  for  the  man.      During  hi<«  la^<t 

diligent  study  of  the  best  Knglish  models,  it  still  years  he  received  at  Snnnyside  the  visits  of  his 

possessed  a  coloring  and  llavor  of  it<?  own.    In  numerous  friends,  and  conversed  with  niulimin- 

some  of  his  English  pictures,  ho  makes  a  dan-  ished  interest  upon  every  topic.     His  Miiilo  as 

gerous  approach  to  tlie  author  of  the  **  Specta-  ho  went  back  to  fonncr  years  was  tilled  with 

tor;"  but  on  his  native  soil  ho  is  wholly  him-  the  rarest  sunshine.     Ho  thus  seemed  V^  be 

self,  and  in  every  sense  beyond  imitation.     The  a  link,  so  to  speak,  between  the  world  of  the 

legends  of  *'  Hip   Van   Winkle,"  of  **  Sleepy  past  and  the  present — the   person  whoni  ho 

Hollow,"  and  of  the  Knickerbocker  history,  are,  addressed,  an<l  the  gre.it  men  wh<>se  frit-nd-^hip 

in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  creations,  he  had  enjoyed.     He  wjis  the  living  repre-icnta- 

Tho  original  growth  of  tlio  native  soil  and  sun-  tive  of  a  memorable  epoch,  ami  of  a  celebrated 

shine,  they  resemble  nothing  which  had  pre-  genemtion  t)f  men  of  lelter>.     Of  thex*  no:;iblo 

cede<l  them.     Like  generous  wine,  their  flavor  names  it  is  not  too  nmch  to  >ay,  that  none  will 

seemsonlytogrow  richer  as  they  increase  in  age.  continue  to  be  cherished  with  greater  aiVection 

Humor  is  everywhere  the  distinguishing  trait  or  admiration  than  the  name   of  W:i>!iii;j;tou 

of  In'ing — a  humor  descending  to  the  broadest  Irving. 

farce,  or  jHjnetrating  to  the  hidden  fountain  of        IliVIXG,  William,  brother  of  the  nroood- 

tears.    It  plays  around  the  hbtorical  manuscripts  lug,  an  American  merchant  and  writer,  bom  in 
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New  York,  Aug.  15,  1766,  died  in  the  same  were  89,000  boahels  of  Indian  com,  61,487  of 
dfy,  Nov.  9,  1821.  From  1787  to  1791  he  was  sweet  potatoes,  25,126  lbs.  of  rice,  112  bales  of 
an  Indian  trader  on  the  Mohawk  river.  In  1798  cotton,  and  37  hhds.  of  sngar.  There  were 
he  married  a  siste^  of  James  K.  PanldiDg,  and  12  chnrches,  and  176  pnpils  attending  public 
afterward  became  a  merchant  in  New  York,  schools.  Value  of  land  in  1856,  $228,719.  Cap- 
Noted  for  wit  and  refinement  as  well  as  expe-  ital,  Irwinville. 

rience  of  the  world,  he  was  associated  with  the  ISAAC  (Ueb.  Yitzhak,  willlangh,  whose  birth 

authors  of  "  Salmagundi,^'  to  which  he  contrib-  caused  laughter),  the  second  patriardi  of  the 

nted  most  of  the  poetical  pieces  ^^  from  the  Hebrews,  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  younger 

mill  of  Pindar  Cockloft.^    He  also  furnished  brother  of  Ishmael,  and  father  of  Jacob  and 

hints  and  sketches  for  some  of  the  prose  arti-  Esau  by  Rebekah.    The  narrative  of  his  oom- 

des,  as  the  letters  of  Mustapha  in  Nos.  5  and  14,  paratively  quiet  and  happy  life  is  contained  in 

which  were  elaborated  by  his  brother.    From  Geneds,  according  to  which  he  was  bom  when 

1813  to  1819  he  was  a  member  of  congress. —  his  father  was  100  years  old,  was  circumcised  on 

Petes,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  American  the  8th  day  of  his  life,  was  about  to  be  sacrificed 

writer,  born  Oct  80,  1771,  died  in  New  York,  by  his  father  on  Mt.  Moriah,  but  was  saved  by  a 

June  27,  1838.    He  studied  medicine,  but  did  divine  interposition,  lived  partly  as  a  nomad, 

not  practise  the  profession,  and  in  1802  became  partly  as  an  agriculturist  in  the  southern  region 

editor  and  proprietor  of  the  *'  Morning  Chroni-  of  Canaan  and  in  Philistia,  and  died  blind  at 

de^'  newspaper  in  New  York.    This  was  a  the  age  of  180,  after  having  bestowc^l  his  chief 

democratic  journal,  and  among  its  contributors  blessing  on  his  younger  son  Jacob,  who,  foUow- 

were  the  editor^s   brothera  Washington  and  ing  the  advice  of  his  mother,  had  disguised 

John  Treat,  Pauldhig,  William  A.  Duer,  and  Ru-  himself  to  resemble  Esau, 

dolph  Bunner.    He  travelled  in  Europe  in  1807,  ISABAL,  or  Izabal,  a  port  of  Guatemala,  on 

and  on  his  return  projected  with  his  brother  the  lake  of  Isabal  or  Golfo  Dulce,  in  lat  15**  24' 

Washington  tlie  work  which  the  latter  devel-  N.,  long.  89°  9'  W.    It  is  a  disagreeable  landing 

oped  into  ^^  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  place,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  in  a  hot  pesti- 

York."    He  returned  to  Europe  in  1809,  and  re-  ferous  locality,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  ves- 

mained  abroad  until  1836,  publishing  in  the  mean  sels  of  light  draught.    Its  commerce  is  chiefly, 

time  from  the  press  of  Van  Winkle  a  novel  en-  if  not  entirely,  at  second  hand  through  t!ie 

titled  *^  Giovanni  Sbogarro,  a  Venetian  Tale^  British  establishment  of  Balize,  and  is  now 

(New  York,  1820). — ^Theodobs,  LL.D.,  nephew  rapidly  falling  off,  owing  to  the  transfer  of  the 

of  the  preceding,  an  American  author,  bom  in  commerce  of  Guatemala  to  the  Pacific.    In  1855 

New  York  in  1809.  He  joined  his  uncle  Washing-  the  tonnage  reaching  Isabal  amounted  to  8,377 

ton  Irving  in  Spain  in  1828,  and  resided  wiUi  tons;  in  1858  to  but  6,007  tons;  while  the  ton- 

him  also  in  England.    He  was  professor  of  his-  nage  reaching  the  Pacific  port  of  Guatemala, 

tory  and  belles-lettres  in  Geneva  college,  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  period,  rose  from  12,600  tons  to 

from  1836to  1849,  and  afterward  held  for  8  yeara  20,048  tons. 

a  similar  professorship  in  the  free  academy  of  ISABEIXA  the  Cathouo,  queen  of  Castile 

New  York.    In  1854  he  received  orders  in  the  and  Leon,  bom  in  Madrigal,  Old  Castile,  April 

Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  he  is  now  (1860)  22, 1451,  died  Nov.  26, 1504.  She  was  the  dangh- 

rector  of  St.  Andrew^s  parish,  Richmond,  Staten  ter  of  John  II.  of  Castile  by  his  second  wife, 

island.    Beside  many  essays  contributed  to  peri-  Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  was  therefore  desoend- 

odicals,  he  is  the  author  of  the  **  Conquest  of  ed,  through  both  parents,  from  the  fi&moaa  John 

Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto"  (Philadelphia  of  Craunt,  duke  t>f  Lancaster.    She  was  little 

and  London,  1835;  new  ed.  1851),  which  he  more  than  8  years  old  when  her  father  died,  leav- 

began  in  Spain,  and  which  is  esteemed  for  its  ing  his  crown  to  Henry,  the  o^pring  of  his  first 

easy  and  elegant  style;  and  of  the  ^Fountain  marriage  with  Maria  of  Aragon.    Until  her  12th 

of  Living  Waters"  (N^ew  York,  1854;  4th  ed.  year  Isabella  lived  with  her  mother  in  retire- 

1855),  a  devotional  work. — John  Treat,  cousin  ment  in  the  small  town  of  Arevalo.    On  the 

of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Judge  J.  T.  Irving,  birth  of  the  princess  Juana,  Henry  removed  his 

an  American  lawyer  and  author,  bom  about  sister  to  court,  the  better  to  prevent  the  for- 

1810.      His    principal    works   are:     ^Indian  mation  of  a  party  for  securing  the  succession 

Sketches^  (Philadelphia,  1833 ;  London,  1835),  to  her  instead  of  Juana.    Remote  as  seemed  her 

a  narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  ohancesof  a  crown,  with  an  elder  brother  on  the 

tribes;  and  two  novels,  the  **  Attorney*^  and  throne,  an  heir  to  his  body,  and  another  broth- 

'^  Harry  Harson,^'  which  originally  appeared  in  er  living,  Isabella  was  yet  thought  a  fit  mateh 

the  ^^  Knickerbocker^^  magazine  under  the  sig-  for  the  £st  princes  of  Europe.    ^^  Her  hand  was 

nature  of  John  (^uod.  first  soUcit^,^^  says  Presoott,  '*for  that  very 

IRWIN,  a  S.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  K  by  Ferdinand  who  was  destined  to  be  her  fhtnro 

Ocmulgee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Alapaha;  husband,  though  not  till  after  the  intervention 

area,  1,456  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 3,618,  of  whom  of  many  inauspicious  oircumstanoea.'^    She  was 

551  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  next,  at  the  age  of  11,  betrothed  to  his  brother 

sandy  soil,  which  is  not  very  fertile  except  in  Carlos,  aged  40.    This  unequal  onion  was  pre- 

the  S.  E.  part.    Pine  forests  occupy  a  large  vented  by  the  death  of  Carlos  by  poison,  and  in 

portion  of  the  land.    The  productions  in  1850  1464  Henry  promised  her  hand  to  Alfixiao  of 
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PcMtagaL    With  a  firmneas  and  discretion  re-  Isabella  was  proclaimed  ^aeen  at  Segoi^  Moal 
ijoarkable  for  her  years,  Isabdla  opposed  this  of  the  nobles  swore  alleguince,  but  the  partj  of 
sammary  di^osition  of  her  person,  saying  that  Jnana  was  still  powerfol,  and  it  was  not  until 
**  the  infantas  of  Oastile  could  not  be  given  in  after  a  war  with  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  who  bad 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  been  affianced  to  Juana,  that  the  qneen^a  antlior- 
the  realm ;"  and  Henry  laid  aside  his  selfish  ity  was  fully  recognized.    From  this  time  her 
project,  but  only  to  take  up  another  still  baser,  career  was  trully  brilliant.    She  apnlied  her> 
An  insurrection,  headed  by  the  marquis  of  Vil-  self  to  reform  the  laws  and  internal  aaminiatra- 
lena  and  his  uncle,  the  archbi^op  of  Toledo,  tion  of  the  realm,  to  encourage  literature  and 
had  been  stirred  up  partly  by  the  belief  of  many  the  arts,  and  to  modify  the  stem  and  craltj 
hobles  that  the  princess  Juana  (often  known  as  measures  of  her  husband  by  the  influence  of  h^ 
la  Beltraneja\  to  whom  the  king  had  caused  own  gentle  and  elevated  character.  Though  the 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  be  taken,  was  the  ofi^pring  life  and  soul  of  the  war  against  the  Moora,  in 
of  an  amour  between  the  queen  and  tiie  roy^  which  she  personally  took  part,  even  wearing 
favorite  Beltran  de  la  Cueva.    The  confederates  armor,  which  is  still  preserved  at  Madrid,  she 
proclaimed  the  transfer  of  the  sceptre  from  was  opposed  to  the  cruelty  which  was  then  the 
Henry  to  his  brother  Alfonso,  and  collected  an  established  policy  toward  that  people ;  and  if 
army  to  support  their  cause.    Henry  sought  to  she  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
detach  the  chief  conspirators  by  marrying  Isa-  Oastile,  and  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
bella  to  the  brother  of  the  marquis  of  V^ena,  introduction  of  the  inqubition,  it  was  from  a 
the  profligate  Don  Pedro  Giron,  grand  master  of  conviction  that  the  safety  of  the  Catholic  £uth 
the  order  of  Galatrava.  The  high-spirited  prin-  demanded  this  sacrifice  of  her  private  feelinga. 
cess  vowed  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  Don  Pedro's  The  encouragement  of  Christopher  Colnmboa  is 
heart  rather  than  submit  to  such  dishonor,  but  the  deed  by  which  she  is  best  known  to  poster- 
the  grand  master  died  suddenly  on  his  Journey  ity,  and  the  squadron  with  which  he  discovered 
to  the  nuptials.  Two  years  later  (1468)  Alfonso  America  was  equipped  at  her  expense.    She 
died,  and  the  insurgents  ofiered  the  crown  to  opposed  the  reduction  of  the  Indians  to  slavery, 
Isabella ;  but  she  refused  it,  and  an  accommo-  and  when  a  cargo  of  these  captives  was  sent  by 
dation  was  soon  effected  with  Henry,  by  the  Columbus  to  Spain,  she  ordered  them  to  be 
terms  of  which  the  queen  was  to  be  divorced,  transported  back  to  their  own  country.     With 
and  Isabella  was  recognized  as  heir  to  Castile  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  she  reformed  the 
and  Leon,  with  the  right  to  choose  her  own  hus-  religious  orders,  establishing  thereby  as  firm  a 
band,  subject  to  the  king^s  approval.    Isabdla^s  discipline  in  the  church  as  she  had  already  in- 
daim  to  the  succession  was  soon  afterward  troduced  into  the  state.    Neither  wealth  nor 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  cortes.    Henry,  how-  station  ever  shielded  criminals  from  her  dis- 
ever,  paid  little  regard  to  the  terms  of  this  pleasure,  and  the  sword  of  justice  fell  with  equal 
agreement,  and  made  another  effort  to  force  her  certainty  upon  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
to  marry  the  king  of  Portugal.     Policy  and  af-  common  offender.    The  masculine  intellect,  the 
fectiou  inclined  her  to  the  suit  of  Ferdinand,  feminine  charms,  and  the  rare  virtues  of  Isa- 
prince  of  Aragon,  and,  incensed  at  her  brother^s  bella  have  been  a  favorite  theme  for  historians  of 
threats  of  imprisonment,  she  now  resolved  to  all  subsequent  times,  and  the  affection  in  which 
take  matters  into  her  own  hands,  and  returned  all  her  subjects  held  her  person  is  still  cher- 
the  Arsj^onese  envoy  a  favorable  answer.    Per-  ished  throughout  Spain  for  her  memory.     The 
dinand  signed  the  marriage  contract  at  Cervcra,  sudden  deaths  of  Don  Carlos,  Don  Pedro  Giron, 
Jan.  7,  1469,  guarantying  to  his  consort  all  the  and  her  brother  Alfonso,  so  opportunely  for  her 
essential  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Castile  and  interests,  left  no  stain  of  suspicion  upon  her. 
Leon.     Henry  at  once  despatched  a  force  to  For  Ferdinand  she  always  entertained  tlie  warm- 
seize  his  sister^s  person,  but  Isabella  escaped  to  est  affection,  which  was  not  always  faithfully 
Valladolid,  and  sent  word  to  Ferdinand  to  hasten  returned,     iter    genuine   piety  colored  every 
the  marriage.   The  young  prince,  unable  to  pro-  action  of  her  life.     In  person  she  was  e<|uaUy 
cure  an  escort,  as  his  father  was  then  at  war  beautiful  as  in  character.     She  had  a  clear  com- 
with  the  insurgent  Catalans  and  utterly  bank-  plezion,  light  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair.     She 
rupt,  travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  with  hod  5  children :  Isabella,  married  to  Emanuel 
6  companions  to  Osmo,  escaping  the  troops  of  of  Portugal ;  Juan,  a  virtuous  prince,  who  died 
Henry  posted  to  cut  oft*  his  progress,  and  thence  in  1497,  aged  20;  Juana,  who  married  Philip, 
journeyed  in  more  fitting  state  to  Valladolid,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  was  the  mother  of 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place,  Oct.  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  Maria,  who  espoused 
19,1469.     Henry  now  declared  Isabella  to  have  Emanuel  after  the  death   of  her  sister  ;  and 
forfeited  all  tlie  advantages  guarantied  by  the  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
previous  treaty,  and  proclaimed  Juana  his  law-  (See  Ferdinand  V.) 

ftd  successor.    The  kingdom  became  divided  by        ISABELLA  II.  (Maria  Isabel  Liisa),  queon 

two  hostile  factions,  Henry  receiving  the  conn-  of  Spain,  born  in  Madrid,  Uot,  10,  IHiiO.     She 

tenanco  of  France,  but  IsabelU  gradually  win-  is  the  eldest  daughter  i)f  Ferdinand  VII.  and 

ning  the  affections  and  allegiance  of  the  Castil-  his  4th  wife,  Maria  Christina.    The   (juestitm 

ians  by  her  virtues  and  sagacity.   At  length,  on  of   her  succession    to  the  throne    caused  in 

Dea  11, 147i,  tl&e  king  died,  and  2  days  later  Spain  a  bloody  civil  war  and  disorders  whoee 
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eril  results  have  endured  to  the  present  daj.  duke  of  Montpensier,  son  of  the  French  king 

Her  father,  having  no  son,  repealed  (March  29,  Louis  Philippe.  The  queen  established  alliances 

1880)  the  Salio  law,  introduced  into  Spain  by  with  Austria  and  Ftussia,  and  sent  an  army 

Philip  v.,  and  named  the  expected  offiiprinff  of  to  aid  the  pope.    In  July,  1850,  she  gave  birth 

his  4th  marriage  to  succeed  him,  thus  exclud-  to  a  son,  who  died  ahnost  immediately.  •  Nar- 

ing  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  who  was  then  heir  yaez  was  removed  in  Jan.  1851,  and  was  suo- 

S resumptive  by  virtue  of  that  law.  Ferdinand  ceeded  by  Bravo-Murillo.  On  Nov.  20  of  the 
ving,  Bept.  29, 1888,  Isabella,  then  only  8  years  same  year  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
old,  was  proclaimed  queen.  Don  Carlos  took  Maria  Isabella  Francisca ;  on  Nov.  28,  1857,  to 
up  arms,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  adher-  a  son,  Francisco  de  Assis  Fernando  *  and  in 
ents,  known  as  Carlists.  The  contest  graduaUy  Dec.  1859,  to  another  daughter.  On  Feb.  2, 
assumed  the  worst  form  of  civil  war,  the  clergy  1852,  while  going  with  her  new-bom  daughter 
taking  sides  with  Don  Carlos,  while  the  queen^s  to  church,  she  was  attacked  and  slightly  wound- 
party  was  identified  with  that  of  the  exaltadoSy  ed  by  a  priest  named  Merino,  who  was  shortly 
liberals,  or  constitutionalists;  the  queen  mother,  after  executed.  This  event  was  turned  to  ao- 
who  had  taken  the  title  of  regent,  having  guar-  count  by  the  conservatives,  who  procured  the 
antied  a  constitution  to  Spain.  The  young  dissolution  of  the  cortes,  and  the  adoption  of 
queen  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  repressive  measures.  Several  liberal  generals 
people,  and  in  1884  it  was  almost  unanimously  having  been  banished,  on  July  28,  1854,  Gens, 
agreed  by  the  legislative  cortes  that  Don  Carlos  O^Donnell  and  Dulce  headed  a  military  and 
and  his  descendants  should  be  for  ever  excluded  civil  insurrection  in  Madrid,  and  succeeded  in 
from  the  Spanish  throne ;  a  decree  which  was  reestablishing  a  liberid  government.  The  queen 
confirmed  by  the  constituent  cortes  in  1886.  mother  fied  again  to  France,  and  the  queen 
Peace  was  concluded,  Aug.  29, 1889,  at  Beivara,  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  recalled  and  restored 
and  Don  Carlos  fled  to  France,  Sept.  15.  Mean-  exiles,  opened  a  new  cortes,  and  legalized  the 
while  Gen.  Espartero  had  acquired  great  pow-  sale  of  church  property.  In  1856,  an  attempted 
er,  placing  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  gov-  e<nip  tPetat  by  O^Donnell,  and  the  suppresnon 
emment.  The  two  parties  of  moderadot^  or  of  revolts  in  the  south  of  Spain,  gave  the  queen 
conservatives,  and  exaUada$^  or  liberals,  contin-  more  power,  reestablished  the  constitution  of 
ued  to  divide  the  people,  and  between  these  1845,  and  recalled  Narvaez.  This  induced  the 
vacillated  the  queen  regent.  The  ministry  of  most  reactionary  measures,  which  in  turn 
Martinez  de  la  Kosa  was  succeeded  by  that  of  brought  about  a  year  later  the  fall  of  the 
Mendizabal,  who,  compelled  by  liberal  insur-  Narvaez  cabinet  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
rections  in  Madrid  and  Saragossa,  modified  the  ministry  of  a  little  more  liberal  character  (0(^ 
constitution,  enlarged  the  electoral  law,  and  in-  1857).  O^DonneU  has  been  prime  minister  since 
troduced  odier  reforms.  But  the  juntas,  still  July  1, 1858,  and  is  now  (Feb.  1860)  commander 
dissatisfied,  demanded  the  constitution  of  1812,  of  an  army  sent  to  invade  Morocco.  The  queen 
which  was  finally  extorted  by  the  insurrection  is  beloved  by  her  subjects,  but  her  conduct  since 
of  Madrid,  June  18,  1887.    To  these  troubles,  her  alliance  with  a  prince  whose  hand  was 

§  reductive  of  great  misery  and  confusion  in  all  forced  upon  her  by  the  intrigues  of  Louis  Phi- 
pain,  succeeded  the  great  insurrections  of  lippe,  and  who  is  said  to  be  affected  with  an 
Barcelona  and  of  Madrid  in  1889,  and  the  flight  innrmity  which  unfits  him  for  the  conjugal 
of  the  queen  mother  into  France,  Oct.  10, 1^.  state,  has  proved  iojurious  to  her  reputation. 
Espartero  now  became  head  of  the  government  ISABELLA  of  Enqlaxd.  See  Edwabd  IL 
and  on  May  8,  1841,  was  declared  regent,  and  and  III. 

Arguelles  became  tutor  of  the  queen.    An  un-  ISABELLA  of  Yalois.    See  Euzabsth  op 

successful  rising  in  favor  of  Maria  Christina  Yalois. 

was  made  at  Pampeluna  by  Gten.  0*Donnell,  ISABEY,  Jean  Baftistb,  a  French  miniature 
and  an  attempt  by  Gens.  Concha  and  Diego  painter,  born  in  Nancy,  April  11,  1767,  died 
Leon  to  get  possession  of  the  young  queenls  April  18, 1855.  He  studied  historical  painting 
person  and  buy  the  adherence  of  the  army  was  under  David,  but  conmienced  his  career  by 
frustrated.  Espartero  was  finally  compeUed  by  making  portraits  in  crayons.  About  1800  he 
an  insurrection  of  the  friends  of  Christina  and  determined  to  apply  the  principles  of  high  art 
the  radicals  to  abdicate.  For  a  short  time  the  to  miniature  painting,  ana  in  18(^  executed  an 
guardianship  of  the  queen  was  in  the  hands  of  extensive  work,  representing  the  firrt  consul  r»- 
Gcn.  Castafios;  but  the  cortes,  by  advanciuff  viewing  his  troops  in  the  court  of  theTuileriea. 
the  majority  of  the  queen  11  months,  placed  This  established  the  artistes  reputation,  and 
her  on  the  throne,  Nov.  10,  1848.  The  return  thenceforth,  as  long  as  he  could  paint,  he  re- 
of  Christina  was  followed  by  the  military  dio-  mained  at  the  very  head  of  this  brandi  of  hit 
tatorship  of  Narvaez,  the  promulgation  of  anti-  art  Ni^leon  I.,  with  whom  he  had  been  in- 
liberal  laws,  and  a  state  of  siege.  On  Oct  10,  timatein  his  youth,  appointed  him  his  miniature 
1846,  Isabel  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don  painter  in  ordinary,  and  the  members  of  the 
Francisco  de  Assis,  duke  of  Cadiz,  and  son  of  Bonaparte  nunily  and  the  irn^rfhrff  and  great 
the  infante  Francisco  de  Paula,  brother  of  Fer-  dignitaries  of  the  empire  sat  to  him,  beside  many 
dinand  YIL,  while  at  the  same  time  her  sister  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  of  whom 
Maria  Ferdinand*  Loiaa  was  married  to  tiie  he  painted  a  greater  number  than  any  ccmteoi- 
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porary  artist  His  Table  des  marlehaux,  on  a  in  1821  the  editors  of  the  MedaiUe  conatitntiot^ 
uurgQ  filub  of  porcHilain,  representing  Napoleon  nelle^  and  in  1822  Gen.  Berton  and  Lieut.  CoL 
surrounded  by  his  most  famous  generals,  Ls  a  Caron,  condemned  to  deatli  for  endeavoring  to 
good  specimen  of  his  hirge  portrait  pieces.  His  restore  the  empire.  In  1824  ho  defended  Ar- 
picture  of  one  of  the  conferences  at  Vienna,  mand  Carrel.  In  1826  he  obUuned  a  decree 
whither  ho  hod  followed  Maria  Louisa  on  the  annulling  the  sentence  passed  on  Bifssette,  Fa- 
abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  is  valuable  from  bien,  and  Yolny  for  circulating  in  MartiniqiM 
the  number  of  hlstorio  portraits  it  embraces,  a  pamphlet  on  the  condition  of  the  free  blai-ks 
He  subsequently  visited  the  Russian  court  at  the  in  the  French  West  Indies.  After  tho  revolo- 
invitation  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  lie  con-  tion  of  1830  he  was  at  first  appointed  director 
tinned  in  favor  with  successive  dynasties  in  of  tho  Bulletin  de$  loi$^  an  unprofitable  post, 
France,  and  died  full  of  honors.  His  likenesses  which  he  soon  resigned,  when  his  frien<i  Dapont 
are  remarkable  for  their  exactness,  and  are  exe-  de  TEure,  minister  of  justice,  emnloycd  him  in  a 
cuted  with  force  as  well  as  delicacy.  non-ofiScial  capacity,  and  through  his  intluenee 

IS^EUS,  one  of  tho  10  Attic  orators,  born  at  he  became  a  member  of  the  court  of  cassation, 

Chalcis,  lived  between  420  and  348  B.  C.     Ho  Aug.  27,  1830.    In  October  he  was  elected  to 

went  at  an  early  ago  to  Athens,  was  instructed  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  sustained  tha 

in  oratory  by  Lysias  and  Isocratcs,  coinposo<l  ju-  ministry  of  I^tte  and  I)u|)ont  de  PEure.     The 

dicial  orations  for  others,  and  founded  a  school  ministry  of  Oasimir  Pcrier  sent  him  back  into 

of  rhetoric  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  the  opposition,  where  he  remained  for  16  yeani 

have  studied.     In  antiquity  64  orations  were  In  1834  he  discovered  a  diplomatic  docnment 

ascribed  to  him,  of  which  11  are  extant,  all  of  on  which  was  based  tho  rejection  of  the  bill  for 

them  relating  to  disputed  inheritances.     The  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 

best  separate  edition  is  that  by  SchOniann  (8vo.,  States.    In  the  same  year  he  founded  a  society 

Greifdwalde,  1831).    There  is  on  English  trans-  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  cokJ- 

lation  by  Sir  William  Jones  (London,  1704).  nics.    In  1838  the  nmlattws  of  the  colonies  had 

ISAIAH,  tho  first  of  tho  great  Hebrew  pro-  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor.    Imn)e<liatt*ly  after 

phets,  son  of  Amoz,  flourislied  under  kings  Uz-  tho  revolution  of  1848  Isambert  was  elected  to 

ziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  from  about  the  constituent  assembly,  where  he  advocated 

760  to  710  H.  C.    Ahaz  was  consoled  by  his  theclosingof  the  elubs,  though  still  main taining 

prophecies  when  King  Kezin  of  Damascus  and  his  liberd  principles.    After  1849  he  devoted 

Pekah  of  Israel  warred  against  Judah.    When  himself  to  legal  literature,  and  also  published  a 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  apiKJared  before  numl)er  of  antiquarian  works. 
Jerusalem  in  tho  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  fore- ,      ISAURLV,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 

told  the  destruction  of  his  army.     Tho  leading  in  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Phrygiji,  Lycaimia. 

themes  of  his  propliecies  arc  the  oiiptivity  in  Cilicio,  and  Pisidiii,  containing  few  towns,  and 

Babylon  and  tl»e  return  from  it,  and  the  univer-  known  to  the  ancients  chielly  l)y  the  iiinrauding 

sal  reign  of  justice.    His  eloquent  style  and  sub-  excursions  of  the  Isjiuri,  who  dwelt  in  it"  nioun- 

limity  of  thou^rht  give  liini  the  highest  rank  tain   fastnesses.     The   Konians  sent    an   army 

among  the  prophets.     Many  critics  supi)ose  tho  again>t  them  in  78  H.  C.  under  P.  Serviliii's  who 

latter  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (ehaj).  xl.  reduced  them  to  >ubniission  and  gained  the  sur- 

to  Ixvi.)  to  Ik.' by  some  author  of  the  time  of  the  name  of  Isauricus.     As  they  c«»ntinue<l    their 

captivity,  wlio>.c  name  is   unknown.     Among  depredations,  the  Romans  nndertonk  to  r!u-ok 

the  most  important  commentators  are  Lowth  them  by  confining  them  within  a  cin-k-  of  fnr- 

(Limdon,  1775),  Dr.  A.  Alexander  (2  vols..  New  tre^^ses.     In  the  lid  century  A.  D.  the  I>aun.ins 

York,   1846 -'7),   Barnes  (2  \oU.,  New  York),  and  Cilicians  united  themselves  into  i»n«.- n.ation, 

Gesenius  (3  vols.,  LeipMc,  lS2n),  Ilitzig  (2  vols.,  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Trebellianus  darvd  to 

Heidelberg,  1833),  and  Drechsler  (3  vols.,  com-  assume  the  title  of  Rinnan  enij>eri»r,  but  was 

pleted  by  Delitsch  and  llahn,  1857).  conquered  and  put  to  death.     They  wer^.»  for- 

ISAMHEKT,  Fran<;ois  Andii^,  a  French  pol-  midahle  to  the  Hyzantino  emperors  and  two  of 

itician  and  jurist,  born  in  Annay,  Eure-et-Loire,  their  race,  Zeno  (474-'U  1 )  and  Ia^o  1 1 1.  <  7 1 7-'41X 

Nov.  30,  17i>2,  died  in  Paris,"April   13,  1857.  rose  to  the  Byzantine  throne.     The  capit:d  of 

He  wiLs  graduated  at  the  college  of  Chartres,  Isauria  was  Isaura,  at  the  f(M>t  of  Mt.  Taurus, 

and  during  his  legal  studies  assisted  (Jail,  lee-  ISCIIIA  (anc.  .Knaria  ami  Jharhii*\  an  l*l« 

turer  on  (ireek  literature    at   tho  college  of  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  N.  entrance 

France,  by  preparing  for  him  the  nuips  uf  his  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  belonging  to  the  kinirtlom 

great  atlas  to  llenwlotus  and  Stnd)o.     In  isls  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  area,  2t»s<i.  ni. :  pop.  24,<hK). 

he  was  admitted  an  advocate  before  the  councils  Its  coasts  are  sieej*  and  rocky,  and  its  centre  is 

of  the  king  and  in  the  court  of  Ciiss:ition.     I)ur-  occupied  by  the  volcano  of  Kponieo,  2,5(H»  fet?i 

ing  his  protessional  career  he  aided  in  compil-  above  tho  sea,  whose  hK  eruption  was  in  13«M. 

in^i  thi,*  lii/'i/iil  tjiiu'ral  Jrs  loi^  Fran^/iiMM  from  There  are  also  12  smaller  volcant>i-s.     The  in- 

420  to  17!^l»,  published  the  Collection  lUn  lots  (U  tervening  valleys  are  of  extra*  »rdii,ary  f'ertiliiy, 

li  rcatau ration  de  1S14  d  1827,  and  was  ass<>.  and   produce  corn,   wine,  and  fruits'  in  abun- 

ciate  editor  of  tho  liibliotho/uv  hintorique  and  dance.     Its  warm  baths,  the  most  celebrated  of 

of  the  (o'trrier  Fmn^ai*.     lie  was  a  liberal  in  which  are  those  of  Oisamicciola  and  Iji»xi»,  are 

politics,  and  in  1(S18  ho  defended  Dr.  Aubr}',  much  frequented,  and,  with  it^i  salubrioua  cli- 
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mate  and  hiziirijuit  regetation,  make  it  a  tsfw*  fiustare  of  iron  was  in  operation  there  as  eariy 

ite  reeort  in  everr  season  of  the  year.    It  has  4  as  the  middle  ages.    That  of  brass  dates  from 

small  towDs,  Ischia,  Foria,  Casamicciola,  and  the  18th  centmy.    The  other  mannfactores  be- 

Lacco.    In  1807  it  was  captored  by  the  En^ish  long  to  a  more  recent  period.     The  coontrj 

and  Sicilian  troops.  around  Iserlohn  is  diversified  with  picturesque 

ISCHL,  or  IscHiL,  a  fiishionable  German  wft-  ruins,  rocks,  glens,  and  valleys.  In  the  vidnity 
tering  place,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  Sab-  of  the  town  is  the  celebrated  Felsenmeer  (sea 
kammergut.  Upper  Austria,  situated  on  the  of  rocks),  and  a  remarkable  sounding  cave  con- 
river  Traun,  in  the  centre  of  8  valleys,  sur-  taining  fossil  bones. 

rounded  by  picturesque  mountains,  50  m.  from  ISHMAKL,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  bom 

Linz  and  44  m.  from  Steyer;  resident  pop.  about  in  Mamre.    After  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Sarah, 

2,000;  annual  vbiton,  1,000.    In  the  vicinity  she  persuaded  Abraham  to  banish  Hagar  and 

of  the  village  are  extensive  salt  works,  estab-  Ishmael,  and  from  that  time  Ishmael  dwelt  as  a 

lished  in  1822.    It  contains  several  churches,  hunter  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.    His  12  sons 

schools,  and  elegant  bathing  estabhshments.    A  became  the  heads  of  12  tribes  dwelling  in  the 

suspension  bridge  crosses  the  Traun,  at  the  junc-  Arabian  desert  between  Egypt  and  As^ria  un- 

tion  of  the  Ischl.    It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  der  the  name  of  Ishmaelites  or  Hagarenes. — ^In 

Austrian  nobility  and  of  the  present  emperor  the  10th  century  A.  D.  the  name  of  Ishmaelites 

of  Austria.    The  Austrian  prepier  Schwartz-  was  assumed  by  a  Mohammedan  free-thinking 

enbergand  the  Russian  ministers  Kesselrode  and  sect  in  Syria  and  Persia,  which  was  associated 

Meyendorf  met  there  in  1850,  and  the  emperor  with  the  fimatical  assassins  or  Batenites. 

of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1851.  ISIDORUS.  I.  Of  Chasaz,  a  geographer  who 

IS£R£.    I.  A  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  in  probably  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  1st  cen- 

Savoy,  flows  W.,  N.  W.,  and  S.  W.  into  France,  tury.    He  was  the  author  of  a  great  geograph- 

when  it  turns  nearly  S.  and  proceeds  in  this  ical  work  in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 

direction  to  below  Grenoble,  where  it  bends  to  and  the  Parthian  empire  were  described.    There 

the  N.  W.,  and  again  within  a  short  distance  are  several  quotations  in  Pliny  from  this  trea- 

to  the  S.  W.    Having  passed  St.  Marcellin,  it  tise,  the  extant  fragments  of  which  have  been 

enters  the  department  of  Dr6me,  and  falls  into  repeatedly  published  in  modern  times  among 

the  Rhone  near  Valence.     Its  entire  length  the  remains  of  the  Oeographiei  Minores,    The 

is  about  180  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  more  best  edition  is  that  of  Miller  (Paris,  1889).    II. 

than  80  m.     The  Is^re  is  narrow  but  deep;  Of  PELusnrM,  in  Egypt,  a  Christian  saint  and 

and  its  waters  are  always  of  a  blackish  tint,  abbot  in  the  1st  hiuf  of  the  5th  century.    He 

owing  to  tlie  debris  which  it  receives  from  the  was  a  great  admirer  of   Chr3r80stom,  whose 

slate  quarries  of  the  Tarrentaise.     Its  chief  cause  he  espoused  against  the  patriarchs  The- 

affluents  in  Savoy  are  the  Arly  and  Arc ;  in  ophilus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.    Over  2,000 

France,  the  Ozeins,  Drao,  and  J3ourne.    II.  A  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved.    The  best 

S.  £.  department  of  France,  formed  from  the  edition  of  them  is  that  published  at  Paris  in 

old  province  of  Dauphin^,  named  from  the  river  1688.    m.  Of  Seyillb,  a  saint  of  the  Latin 

Isdre,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  Rhone,  which  church,  bom  in  Carthagena,  Spain,  died  April  4, 

separates  it  from  the  departments  of  Ardeche,  686.    He  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Seville  about 

Loire,  Rhone,   and  Ain,  E.  by  Savoy,  S.  E.  600,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  doquent  orator, 

and  S.  by  the  department  of  Hautes-Alpes,  and  the  profoundest  scholar,  and  the  ablest  prelate 

8.  W.  by  that  of  Dr6me;  area,  8,201  sq.  m. ;  of  his  age.    In  616  he  inresided  at  the  2d  coun- 

pop.  in  1856,  576,687.    The  surface  in  the  8.  cil  of  Seville,  and  in  688  at  the  great  council  of 

districts  is  very  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  Toledo.    He  wrote  on  science,  art,  history,  and 

and  K.  it  frequently  expands  into  extensive  theology;  the  most  curious  and  important  of  his 

plains.    There  are  at  least  20  mountain  peaks,  works  is  Originum  iite  Etymologiarum  libri 

the  lowest  over  6,000  feet  high,  and  the  most  XX.,  an  encyclopsedia  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 

elevated,  Le  Grand  Pelvoux,  18,158  feet  high,  then  known.    The  best  complete  edition  of  his 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Is^re,  Drac,  Ho-  works  is  that  of  F.  Arevali  (Rome,  1797-1808). 

manche,  Bourbre,  Guien,  and  Rhone.    The  soil  ISINGLASS.    See  Gelatins. 

of  the  lowlands  is  in  general  very  fertile.    Agri-  ISIS,  tiie  principal  goddess  of  the  Egyptians, 

culture  is  in  an  advanced  state.    The  quantity  the  wife  of  Osiris,  and  the  mother  of  Horus.  She 

of  wine  made  annuaUy  averages  over  5,000,000  was  adored  as  the  great  benefactress  of  Eg^t, 

gallons ;  that  made  in  the  v^ey  of  the  Rhone  and  instructed  her  people  in  the  art  of  culti- 

has  been  long  celebrated.    The  nusing  of  silk  vating  wheat  and  barley,  whence  those  cereak 

is  an  important  branch  c^  industry.    There  are  were  always  carried  in  her  festal  processions, 

mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal ;  and  gold,  In  Greece,  where  her  worship  had  been  intro- 

silver,  platinum,  xmo,  antimony,  isc^  are  found,  duoed  at  a  very  early  period,  she  was  occasion- 

The  staple  manufiEu^tures  are  hardware,  linens^  ally  addressed  as  Pelagia,  the  queen  of  the  sea. 

ootton  yarn,  Ac,    Capital,  Grenoble.  From  Greece  her  worship  pasMd  into  Italy, 

ISERLOHN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  province  and  was  established  about  the  age  of  Sylla  at 

of  Westphalia,  6  m.  W.  of  Amsberg ;  pop.  about  Rome,  where  it  became  popular.    In  48  B.  C. 

18,000.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  mannftotores  the  triumvirs,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 

of  iron,  steel,  bronxe,  needles,  ioo.    The  mann-  with  the  people,  oommanded  a  temple  of  ~ 
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and  Sera{^  to  be  fonndedy  and  pablidy  aano-  otate  in  1850,  $1,865,049,  ahowiiuf  sa 

tioDed  their  worship.    The  principal  Roman  of  12  per  cent  aince  1850.    Gapitu,  SmithfWM. 

temple  of  Isis  stood  in  the  Campos  Martins,  and  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    See  Wionr. 

hence  the  goddess  was  often  called  Isis  Campen-  ISLINGTON.    See  Lohdon. 

ns.    The  Romans  identified  with  her  a  native  ISNARD,  Maytmtn,  a  French  political  or«p 

goddess  of  the  Gaols,  Sicilians,  and  Germans,  tor,  born  in  Grasse,  Provence,  Feb.  1%  1751, 

The  priests  of  Isis  wore  linen  garments,  and  her  died  there  in  1880.    In  the  legislative  aaaembtj 

votaries  in  the  poblio  processions  wore  masks  in  1791  he  gained  notorietj  for  his  eloqnenea 

representing  the  heads  of  dogs.  In  works  of  art  and  boldness,  contriboted  to  the  insorreetioa 

she  nsoallj  appears  with  the  figore  and  £soe  of  of  Aog.  10,  and  was  reelected  to  the  oonveotioB. 

Jono,  arrayed  in  a  long  tonic,  wearing  a  wreath  He  then  modified  his  political  views,  Joined  tba 

of  lotos  flowers,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  sUtrum,  Girondists,  was  instromental  in  the  estAbfiah- 

ISLAM,  an  Arabic  word  simifying  foil  sob-  ment  of  the  committee  of  poblic  safety,  of  which 

mission  to  Grod.    It  is  osed  by  Mohammedans  to  he  became  a  member,  strenooosly  opposed  the 

designate  their  religion,  and  also  the  whole  body  Monta^narda,  and,  althoogh  he  consented  to  va- 

of  believers,  or  those  who  accept  the  formolaof  cate  his  seat  on  Jone  2, 1793,  coold  not  avoid 

£dth :  ^^  There  is  no  God  hot  Allah,  and  Moham-  oltimate  proscription.    His  Hercolean  strength 

med  is  his  prophet '^    This  formola  or  profes-  enabled  him  to  escape  the  officers  who  came  to 

sion  of  faith  is  onderstood  to  inclnde  5  essen-  arrest  him,  and  he  took  refoge  with  a  firiend. 

tial  articles  of  religion  :  1,  the  acknowledgment  He  reappeared  in  the  assembly  after  the  fall  of 

of  the  divine  onity  and  of  the  mission  of  Mo-  Robespierre.    In  1796  he  became  a  monber  of 

hammed ;  2,  observance  of  prayer ;  8,  almsgiv-  the  coonoil  of  500,  to  which  he  belonged  for  ooa 

inff ;  4,  keeping  the  fast  of  Ramadan ;  5,  the  year.    Thenceforth  he  devoted  himadf  to  liter* 

pi%rimage  to  Mecca.  The  Sheeahs,  or  adlierents  ary  and  philosophical  porsnits,  and  gradually  be- 

of  Ali,  who  are  dominant  in  Persui,  add  to  the  came  religions.    Among  his  poblications  werea 

declaration  of  faith :  *^  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God.''  pamphlet  entitled  Proicription  tTImard  (Fari% 

Bot  the  Soonnees  or  orthodox  Mohammedans,  1795),  a  declamatory  hot  vivid  picture  of  Ro» 

who  form  the  minority  of  the  chorch  of  Islam,  bespierre's  tyranny,  and  a  Ijrrical  poem  of  aoma 

r^ect  the  position  thos  assigned  to  AIL    (See  merit,  Dithyranibe  ntr  VimmorialiU  de  rSmit 

aIi  ben  Abu  Taleb.)  dedicated  to  Pope  Pios  VII. 

ISLAY,  or  IsLi^  an  island  of  Scothmd,  in  the  ISOCRATES,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  born 
Atlantic  ocean,  15  m.  from  the  coast  of  Argyle-  in  Athens  in  436  B.  C,  died  in  838  B.  C.  ffia 
shire,  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  soothem-  father,  Theodoros,  was  a  rich  mosical  inatn- 
most  of  the  Hebrides ;  length  aboot  26  m.,  ment  maker  of  Athens,  and  gave  his  son  the 
breadth  aboot  18  m.;  area,  154,000  acres;  pop.  best  edocation  attainable  in  the  city.  Tisiaa, 
in  1851,  12,334.  The  snrface  of  the  £.  part  is  Gor^as,  Theramenes,  and  Socrates  were  his 
hilly,  and  mostly  wooded,  bot  the  remainder  is  teachers.  Ilia  natoral  timidity  and  a  weak 
generally  level.  Some  of  its  summits  are  1,500  voice  prevented  him  from  ever  taking  the  part 
feet  high.  It  contains  several  small  lakes  and  of  a  public  orator,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
rivers,  which  abound  with  salmon  and  trout,  lecturing  on  rhetoric.  lie  first  taught  in  the 
Loch  Finlaggan,  near  its  centre,  is  about  8  m.  island  of  Chios ;  but  it  is  said  that  his  soccesa 
in  circumference.  In  this  lake  is  an  islet  where  there  was  not  very  great,  and  that  he  was 
the  Macdonalds,  "  the  lords  of  the  bles,"  once  chiefly  engaged  in  regulating  the  political  con- 
resided,  and  where  the  ruins  of  their  castle  still  stitution  of  the  island.  He  then  returned  to 
are.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  tolerably  healthy.  Athens,  where  he  soon  had  100  pupils,  at  a 
The  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  very  fertile  and  well  charge  of  1.000  drachma)  each,  lie  also  de- 
cultivated.  The  staple  manufacture  is  whiskey,  rived  a  considerable  revenue  from  writing  ora- 
which  is  of  superior  quality,  and  of  which  over  tions.  Plutarch  says  that  Nicocles,  king  of 
200,000  gallons  are  made  yearly.  In  1843  the  Cyprus,  gave  him  20  talents  for  his  oration 
island  was  purchased  as  an  investment  by  the  Upof  NucoicXfa.  lie  was  never  willing  to  taka 
late  Mr.  Morison  of  London  for  $2,225,000.  part  in  public  affairs,  and,  when  appointed 
Chief  town,  Bowmore ;  pop.  about  1,200.  trierarch  in  355,  excused  himself  on  account 
ISLE  OF  FRANCE.  See  MAunmus.  of  illness.  This  refusal,  considering  his  ample 
ISLE  OF  MAN.  See  Max.  means,  occasioned  much  ill  will  against  him; 
ISLE  OF  PINES.  See  Fixes.  and  in  352,  from  policy,  he  accepti*d  the  posi- 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a  8.  E.  CO.  of  Va.,  bounded  tion,  and  although  it  was  the  most  exi>en.siva 
N.  E.  by  the  estuary  of  James  river,  and  S.  W.  office  which  a  private  citizen  could  nnaertake* 
by  the  Blackwator ;  area,  400  ^\.  ra. ;  pop.  in  yet  he  fulfilled  it  with  great  liberality  and 
1850,  9,853,  of  whom  3,395  were  slaveys.  The  splendor.  Isocrates  taught  principally  political 
surface  is  generally  level  and  divided  between  oratory.  The  most  eminent  statesmen,  orators, 
swamps,  pine  forests,  and  farming  lands.  The  philosophers,  and  historians  of  the  time  wens 
soil  is  thin  and  sandy.  The  productions  in  1850  educated  in  his  school,  and  he  always  selected 
were  815,699  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  89,713  of  practical  subjects,  proposing  to  them  chiefly  the 
sweet  potatoes,  3,799  of  wheat,  and  7,904  lbs.  political  events  of  his  own  time  as  a  stud  v.  Ula 
of  wool.  There  were  19  churches  and  149  pu-  orations,  though  written  to  be  delivereti  in  faia 
pilB  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  school,  were  copied  and  recited  in  all  the  ooon- 
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tries  inhabited  by  Greeks.   InMB  Areapagiticui  altimate  composition  expressed  hj  the  formula 

he  nrges  Athens  to  adopt,  as  her  only  safeguard,  €•  H*  O4.    They  are  however  proximately  com- 

the  ancient  democracy  of  Solon.    In  his  Fane-  posed  of 

ffUrieus  he  is  equally  warm  in  his  exhortations  p^^,^  ^^ C,  H  O, 

to  all  the  Greeks  to  um te  agamst  the  barbarians.  Ozide  of  eth jie . . . .  C4  H.  o 

In  his  "  Philip,"  an  oration  addressed  to  the  ■  c  h  o 
king  of  Maoedon,  he  entreats  the  king  to  unite  •  •  4  c«  h,  O4 
with  the  Greeks,  and  lead  them  against  the  That  such  compounds  really  contain  different 
Persians.  But  Isocrates  was  not  a  practical  proximate  constituents  is  proved  by  the  fact 
statesman,  and  ho  was  unconsciously  urging  that  they  afford  different  products  when  deoom- 
PhUip  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  Grecian  states,  posed  under  similar  conditions.  Hence  they  are 
an  object  which  Philip  was  then  himself  secret-  regarded  as  distinct  chemical  substances,  and 
ly  planning.  His  Panathenaieus^  a  eulogy  on  uot  «as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  body. 
Atnens,  was  written  when  he  was  94  years  The  different  grouping  of  the  elements  of  these 
of  age.  After  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians  compounds  has  been  compared  to  that  of  letters 
over  his  countrymen  at  Chasronea,  he  was  un-  in  words  like  ate^  eat^  teck^  &c.,  on  the  arrange- 
willing  to  survive  the  destruction  of  their  ment  of  which  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  en- 
liberties,  and  destroyed  himself.  The  writings  tirely  dependent  All  bodies  which  are  thus 
of  Isocrates  were  all  carefully  studied  and  elab-  isomeric  with  each  other,  all  that  have  abso- 
orated ;  he  is  sdd  indeed  to  have  taken  over  lutely  the  same  ultimate  composition,  must  of 
10  years  to  write  his  Panegyricus,  They  are  course  possess  identical  equivalent  weights, 
remarkable  for  their  flowing  elegance  and  mel-  Such  substances  are  often  called  metameric  (Gr. 
ody,  the  precisely  turned  sentences  and  periods  /mto,  indicating  change  or  alteration),  in  con- 
making  the  style  almost  monotonous.  Of  28  tradistinction  to  polymeric  substances  (Gr. 
genuine  orations  of  his,  21  have  come  down  to  iroXvp,  many),  which  are  composed  of  similar 
us,  8  of  which  were  written  for  judicial  cases,  elements  united  in  the  same  relative  proportion 
and  were  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  foren-  in  each  case,  but  in  different  absolute  quantities ; 
sic  writing.  Beside  these,  there  are  titles  and  the  equivalent  weights  in  which  Uiese  sub- 
fragments  of  27  others,  and  also  10  letters,  stances  combine  with  other  bodies  being  unlike, 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  not  genuine.  This  distinguishes  them  from  members  of  the 
His  works  have  been  translated  into  English  by  preceding  dass,  in  which  both  the  relative  and 
Sadlier,  by  Dinsdale,  and  by  Gillies,  and  also  absolute  number  of  equivalents  are  the  same, 
into  French,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  best  text  Very  many  polymeric  substances  are  known, 
is  BelLker^s.  whole  series  of  organic  compounds  being  formed 
ISOIOIRISM  (Gr.  laof^  equal,  and  ficpor,  of  them.  As  an  example,  defiant  gas  and  cetene 
part),  a  term  used  in  chemistiy  to  express  the  both  contain  85.7  per  cent  of  carbon  and  14.8 
relation  existing  between  those  substances  which,  per  cent  of  hydrogen.  If  nothing  were  known 
while  they  possess  the  same  ultimate  composi-  of  their  chemical  comportment,  the  empirical 
tion,  exhibit  essentiaUv  different  chemical  and  formula  CH  would  be  applicable  to  both ;  but  by 
physical  properties.  The  term  isomeric  is  often  studying  their  properties  it  has  been  found  that 
applied  indiscriminately  to  several  classes  of  40  and  4H  have  united  to  form  olefiant  e&s,  the 
bodies  which  will  here  be  separately  consider-  rational  formula  of  which  is  therefore  O4 II4  and 
ed.  Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  perhaps  now  to  its  combining  equivalent  28  ;  while  820  and 
be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  elements  82H  have  united  to  form  cetene,  which  has  con- 
composing  the  dissimilar  substances  are  boUi  sequently  the  rational  formula  Osa  Hs«,  and  the 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  the  same.  Dif-  equivalent  number  224.  Between  these  two 
ference  of  properties  can  here  be  readily  ex-  bodies  there  are  14  others  polymeric  with  them 
plained  bv  admitting  that  the  elements  of  the  and  with  each  other.  Differences  like  this  have 
different  oodies  are  arranged  or  grouped  in  dif-  been  compared  to  those  between  words  like  mo, 
ferent  ways.  For  example :  two  chemically  mammOy  tar^  tartar,  &c.,  which  contain  the 
distinct  compounds  of  mercury,  oxygen,  and  same  letters  arranged  in  the  same  way,  but  in 
sulphur  are  known,  each  of  which  contains  in  different  quantities.  The  arran^ment  of  the 
100  parts  equal  quantities  of  these  several  ingre-  elements  in  polymeric  substances  is  not  however 
dients,  viz. :  of  mercury  80.65,  of  sulphur  6.45,  of  necessity  the  same ;  thus,  the  ether  of  wood 
and  of  oxygen  12.90  parts.  Both  have  there-  spirit  is  polymeric  with  common  alcohol ;  yet 
fore  the  empirical  formula  Hgs  SO4.  From  the  the  rational  formula  of  the  former  is  O9  H*  O ; 
manner  in  which  they  comport  themselves  to-  of  the  latter,  O4  H*  O,  HO. — Until  a  compara- 
ward  other  substances,  however,  it  has  been  tivelyrecent  period  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion 
ascertained  that  one  must  be  regarded  as  ba«c  among  chemists  that  bodies  of  similar  composi- 
snlphite  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  the  ra-  tion  must  of  necessity  possess  similar  properties, 
tional  formula  of  which  is  ^gO)9,  SO* ;  the  Any  observations  tendinff  to  throw  doubt  upon 
other  a  sulphate  of  the  suboxide  of  mercniy,  of  the  correctness  of  this  belief  were  considered 
whidi  the  rational  formula  is  Hga  O,  SOt.  Sim-  erroneous.  Even  the  discovery,  by  Wdhler  and 
ilar  instances  abound,  especially  among  organic  Liebig,  that  cyanic  and  fhlminic  acids  are  of 
bodies.  Thus  both  formiate  of  ethyle  and  acetate  like  percentage  composition  although  they  nos- 
of  metbyle— very  diffiarent  sabstanoes— have  the  seas  very  different  properties,  was  attribntea  to 
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errors  of  obscrration,  tad  generally  discredited,  terlj  unlike  in  all  their  propertiesi  ezoepting 
Faraday ^8  investigation  of  several  isomeric  hy-  the  weight  of  their  cqaivalent,  that  were  it  ooC 
drocarbons  in  1825  first  proved  the  fidlocy  of  in  the  power  of  chemists  to  prove  their  iden- 
this  6upi)osed  law.  Its  exceptions,  being  now  tity  bv  converting  them  one  into  the  oiher,  they 
more  corefullv  observed,  were  found  to  be  very  would  without  hesitation  be  considered  distinct 
numerous.  In  1830  Berzelius  proposed  that  elements.  Sin^ilar  instances  occur  among  gmsea. 
they  should  bo  classified  as  isomeric  substances.  For  example,  ordinary  oxygen  gas  may  be  con- 
It  was  however  soon  perceived  that  the  doc-  verted  into  an  allotropic  modification  called 
trine  of  isomerism  could  not  with  propriety  be  ozone,  which  possesses  properties  entirely  dif- 
cmploycd  to  explain  the  cause  of  all  the  differ-  ferent  from  those  of  the  original  oxygen.  Chlo- 
ences  which  had  been  observed ;  least  of  all,  to  rine  gas  also,  according  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper 
explain  those  which  occur  among  the  elements  of  New  York,  after  exposure  to  strong  snolight, 
themselves — bodies  which,  from  his  inability  to  possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  hydro^ 
decompose  them,  the  chemist  is  forced  to  regard  gen  even  in  the  dark,  and  exhibits  other  prop- 
as  simple.  In  1840  Berzelius  suggested  that  erties  unlike  those  of  chlorine  which  has  been 
these  peculiarities  might  depend  upon  some  ab-  kept  from  the  light.  Several  other  elements  an 
solute  difference  of  quality  in  the  different  varie-  known  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  two  or  mora 
tics  of  a  substance,  and  not  u|X)n  any  dissimi-  allotropic  states;  and  a  considerable  number  oi 
larity  in  the  arrangement  or  number  of  its  compound  bodies  occur  under  different  modi- 
molecules,  lie  proposed  the  tenn  allotropism  fications,  which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may  yet  be 
(Or.  aXXorporror,  of  a  different  nature)  to  express  found  to  depend  upon  the  allotropism  of  one  or 
this  idea,  which  has  ever  since  steadily  gained  more  of  their  elements.  Indeed,  these  instances 
favor,  although  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  are  so  common  that  some  chemists  have  been 
of  the  immutability  of  matter,  one  of  the  prin-  led  to  lielieve  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  ek- 
cipal  tenets  on  which  the  chemistry  of  tlie  first  ments  may  exist  in  distinct  allotropic  states  It 
half  of  the  present  century  was  based.  Alio-  has  not  as  yet,  however,  been  well  ascertained  to 
tropism  is  of^  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  how  great  an  extent  the  peculiar  state  of  an  ele- 
soverul  of  the  most  common  and  best  known  ment  can  influence  the  properties  of  the  coot- 
elements  may  occur  in  two  or  more  allotropic  pounds  it  may  form  by  uniting  with  other  bodieiL 
states.  Tims,  pure  charcoal  (lampblack),  gra-  Schonbein,  the  dis<^>ovcrcr  of  ozone,  is  confident 
phite,  and  the  diamond  are  essentially  identical  that  it  exists,  as  such,  chemically  combined  in 
chemical  substances.  They  differ  widely  from  several  oxides.  Other  chemists  have  referred 
each  other,  it  is  true,  not  only  in  their  physical  the  dissimilar  varieties  of  certain  compounds  of 
properties,  but  also  in  their  chemical  behavior  phosphorus,  anicuio,  &c.,  to  the  allotropism  of 
toward  otlier  bodies.  They  can  however  be  their  elements.  Berzelius  long  ago  {pointed  out 
mutually  converted  into  each  other,  excepting  that  the  different  states  of  bulphide  of  iiieroarr. 
our  inability  to  make  artitioial  dinnioiuls ;  the  iodide  of  mercury,  &c.,  were  probably  t«i  bi'  ai- 
cquivalont  weight  in  which  they  unite  with  tributed  to  a  similar  cause.  Kecenily,  I^rtho- 
other  Mibstances  is  always  tlic  same;'"  and  :ls  lot  has  advanced  t tie  opinion  that  the  allotropic 
a  jjTi-nenil  rule,  to  whicli  however  many  excein  modifications  of  sulphur  are  ir.tiniatt-ly  conucol- 
tioiia  may  yet  bo  found,  the  Imdies  fonned  by  cd  with,  if  not  directly  dependent  npon,  the 
sucli  Combination  exhibit  identical  propertied,  electrical  relation  which  this  substance  licars  to 
It  is  admitted  theref«»re  that  they  are  mere  the  elements  with  whieh  it  is  or  has  been  united, 
modificationsof  one  and  the  same  chcmieal  sub-  When  separate<K  by  agents  whieh  are  without 
stance,  carbon.  A^ain,  the  element  phosphorus,  action  upon  it,  from  those  coniiK>nnds  in  whieh 
as  it  eonnnoiily  occurs,  is  n  s(»lt,  waxy,  yellow-  it  acts  as  an  electro-positive  l)0<ly.  lus  in  >ul- 
ish  white,  exceedinyrly  inflammable,  and  very  phuruus  acid,  it  is  aniorpiioiis  and  insoluble 
poisonous  substance,  with  a  strong  odor  and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  other  neutral  sol- 
taste,  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  readily  soluble  vents.  (.)n  the  contrary,  wlicn  obtuint*d  from 
in  bisulpliide  of  carbon.  It  may  easily  be  trans-  compounds  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  an 
formed,  however,  into  another  allotropic  state,  electro- negative  element,  as  in  sulphurettiHl  hy- 
in  whicli  it  is  of  a  dark  red,  nearly  black,  color;  drojren,  it  is  su«<vptible  of  crystallization,  axid 
is  hanl  and  brittle,  devoi«l  of  taste  or  smell,  and,  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  <if  carbon,  «fce.  Berthe- 
so  far  as  is  known,  of  poi^^nous  i»roi>erties  ;  is  h>t  also  states  that  t lie  nuKlitications  of  selenium 
not  luminous,  and  is  completely  insoluble  in  exhibit  a  similar  comportment,  and  has  suggvst- 
bi^ulphide  of  carluui.  It  diliers  moreover  from  ed  that  the  ditferent  states  of  phii>p}ioru.'«  may 
(►nlinary  ]»]iosphorus  in  s]>ecitic  gravity,  and  en-  in  like  maimer  repre^ieut  re>|>i-ctivfly  clcctro- 
tirely  in  its  atrinity  lor  otlier  sub^^tances.  In-  negative  (oniinary  ]tho>phoru^)  and  «.le*nri»- 
dei'<l,  it  is  not  known  that  it  is  ib»elf  combusti-  pi»^itivo  (red  phosphorus)  conditions.  It  is 
Me;  fi>r  it  may  be  heated  without  undergoing  worthy  of  renmrk  that  these  views  which 
(liMUge  tn  about  500^  F.,  jit  which  temperature  are  of  prime  im|)ortance  in  their  lH?:iring  uiHin 
it  is  re«-unvvrted  into  oniinary  ]>hosphonis.  the  the«>ry  of  Mil»titution%  are  almi»>t  idviiti- 
Thi'^^e  twu  nuidilinns  of  phosjdiuriis  are  so  ut-  cally  the  same  witli  tln»e  eoncernin;:  cbloriue 
"  ,.  —  —  -  - —  publi>hed  S4»nie  vea:**  >iM(e  bv  VrMl.  I^raiK-r. 
!ht.  (  h.  rnioki  >,w.i.  fv  nf  I...M,l.in.-  <»x-t.  InVJ.  {^v  Wl;  ca*t  -^•^"""-"  "»^*  CorreCiUoM)!  the  «d.M'rvatioii>  of 

■iTioui  )li>!iiit  uiMjD  tLis  coiuuiuoly  rvcilvo*!  nutiuu.  lH>th  these  chemists  has  bevu  called  in  i^uestiun 
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by  other  observers,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  admitted  Some  of  these  Tariations  are  probably  more  in- 
that  their  views  have  been  disproved;  they  still  timatelv  connected  with  allotropism  than  has 
deserve  the  most  careM  consideration.  The  heretomre  been  admitted ;  thns,  the  dissimilar 
apparent  relation  between  some  of  the  pheno-  properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens  of 
mena  of  allotropism  and  those  exhibited  by  silicic  acid  wonld  now  be  attributed  by  most 
8abs(tances  when  in  the  so  called  nascent  state  chemists  to  the  known  allotropism  of  its  com- 
(a  phrase  used  in  reference  to  the  well  es-  ponents.  Bnt  most  differences  of  this  sort  are 
tablished  fact  that  many  bodies  can  be  made  so  slight  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
to  combine  with  other  substances  with  mnch  dependent  upon  allotropism ;  they  seem  rather 
greater  facility  at  the  instant  when  they  es-  to  oe  allied  to  those  variations  to  which,  as  al- 
cape  from  some  of  their  combinations  than  at  ready  stated,  even  the  allotropio  conditions  of 
any  other  time)  has  bc^n  remarked  by  several  substances  are  themselves  liable.  It  would  ap- 
chemists.  Intimately  connected  with  this  view  pear  indeed  as  if  every  substance,  as  well  as 
is  the  theory  of  chemical  polarity  advanced  by  each  of  its  allotropic  conditions,  must  have  a 
Brodie  ^"  Philosophical  Transactions,".  1860,  p.  point  of  maximum  activity,  at  which  point  its 
759),  WHO  assumes  that  under  certain  conm-  properties  are  normal,  subject  however,  like 
tiona — as  at  the  moment  when  a  body  enters  every  thing  else  in  nature,  to  perturbations  by 
into  combination — a  chemical  difference  exists  which  its  peculiar  properties  may  be  somewhat 
between  the  particles  of  which  the  body  is  changed.  In  compound  bodies  it  is  not  always 
composed ;  so  that  these  particles  are  to  one  easy  to  distinguish  between  allotropism  and 
another  in  a  peculiar  relation  which  is  express-  isomerism  properly  so  called ;  indeed,  both  may 
ed  by  the  terms  positive  and  negative  (-f  and  occur  at  once,  i,  f.,  both  the  arrangement  and 
— ).  Several  of  the  phenomena  of  allotropism  quality  of  the  elements  of  two  or  more  sub- 
may  be  explained  by  this  theory.  Thus,  ozone-  stances  of  the  same  ultimate  composition  may 
may  be  regarded  as  polarized  (active)  oxygen,  be  unlike.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of  bodies  to 
while  ordinary  oxygen  is  that  in  which  the  which  the  general  term  isomeric  is  still  applied, 
positive  and  negative  particles  are  combined,  some  of  which  may  be  allotropic,  while  many 
and  in  the  quiescent  state.  In  like  manner  or-  are  probably  poljrneric.  As  examples  may  be 
dinary  white  and  red  phosphorus  represent  re-  mentioned  the  numerous  metallic  oxides  which 
spectively  polarized  and  indifferent  conditions,  undergo  changes  when  heated.  The  very  re- 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  different  alio-  markable  circumstance  noticed  in  this  connec- 
tropic  states  of  a  substance  as  if  each  were  tion,  that  these  bodies  while  undergoing  change 
something  absolute,  and  not  liable  to  any  varia-  give  off  a  quantity  of  heat  which  they  must  have 
tion.  But  there  are  numerous  facts  which  go  previously  possessed  in  a  combined  or  latent 
to  prove  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  form,  has  led  some  chemists  to  seek  for  an  ex- 
that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  allotrop-  planation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  allotropism 
ic  conditions  of  several  bodies  are  themselves  by  assuming  that  heat  is  a  material  constituent 
subject  to  certain  variations.  In  support  of  of  substances,  capable  of  modifying  their  prop- 
this  view  may  be  instanced  the  great  diversity  erties  according  as  it  is  combined  with  Uiem  in 
of  properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens  greater  or  less  quantity.  This  is  however  en- 
of  graphite  and  the  various  kinds  of  coke  allied  tirely  matter  of  conjecture,  and,  in  view  of  our 
to  it,  or  by  the  different  sorts  of  sulphur.-^In  limited  knowledge  respecting  the  true  nature 
addition  to  the  several  classes  of  phenomena  of  heat,  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Nor  has  the 
already  alluded  to,  the  peculiarities  of  which  direct  influence  of  heat  been  proved  in  all  the 
are  strongly  marked,  there  is  another  class  of  cases  of  allotropism  which  have  been  studied, 
analogous  &cts  which  deserves  mention.  Many  That  it  is  nevertheless  intimately  connected 
well  known  substances  exhibit  differences  in  in  some  way  with  these  phenomena  is  evident, 
hardness,  color,  specific  gravity,  solubility,  &c.,  This  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  changes 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  which  heat  is  known  to  effect  in  the  ordinary 
have  been  produced,  llius,  carbonate  of  lime,  conditions  of  matter ;  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gas- 
when  precipitated  from  a  cold  solution  of  a  salt  eons  forms,  which  all  substances  are  supposed 
of  lime,  is  r^Uy  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solu-  to  be  capable  of  assuming,  being  unquestionably 
tion  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  on  the  other  dependent  upon  the  temperature  to  which  they 
band,  when  in  the  form  of  marble  it  is  scarcely  are  exposed.  These  conditions  must  not  how- 
at  all  soluble  in  this  menstruum.  Red  oxide  ever  become  confounded  with  those  dependent 
of  mercury,  which  has  been  prepared  by  pre-  on  allotropism,  which  are  essentially  different 
oipitation  in  the  wet  wav,  is  aecomposed  with  Other  chemists  have  regarded  allotropic  modi- 
much  greater  facility  when  heated  than  that  fications  as  dependent  upon  different  states  of 
obtaini^  by  exposing  nitrate  of  mercury  to  a  aggregationof  the  hypothetical  atoms  of  which, 
high  temperature.  These  differences,  tiioagh  as  they  suppose,  all  bodies  are  formed.  In  their 
subject  to  considerable  variations,  are  rardy  eyes,  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  charcoal  de- 
strongly  marked.  Since  they  do  not  affect  to  pend  upon  its  amorphous  state ;  those  of  the 
any  great  extent  the  chemical  behavior  of  the  diamond  are  different  because  it  is  crystalline, 
substance,  they  are  not  classed  as  allotropic  and  those  of  graphite  unlike  those  of  the  dia- 
oonditiona,  but  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  mond  because  its  crystals  belong  to  another 
difibra&t  states  <tf  aggravation  of  the  sobetaiioe.  system.    They  wonld  call  the  ordmary  state  (^ 
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phosphoros  orTstalline,  the  other  condition  ''Edinburgh PhiloeophicalJonmal'* (1890). 
amorphous,  and  refer  all  differences  of  proper-  in  1848  he  published  with  Dove  a  map  of  tha 
ties  to  this  difference  of  form.  Diversitj  of  world  upon  which  these  lines  were  ooDstmctad* 
orjstidline  structure,  or  its  entire  absence,  is  lines  along  the  points  of  mean  annual  temperai* 
however  evidently  only  one  of  the  many  differ-  ture  he  <»lled  isothermals;  those  along  tha 
ences  of  properties  incidental  to  allotropism ;  points  of  mean  summer  temperature,  iaothtadt 
in  many  cases  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  conse-  (6r.  Bfpog,  summer) ;  and  those  along  the  point! 
quence  of  the  latter,  by  no  means  as  its  cause,  of  mean  winter  temperature,  isochimenals  ^Or. 
At  all  events,  the  cases  of  allotropism  which  x^^V^^t  "^ii^ter).  The  singular  results  exhibited 
occur  among  gases  cannot  be  explamed  by  this  attracted  the  attention  of  other  pbUoeopherHi 
theory.  Others,  without  paying  special  atten-  and  the  subject  has  been  further  elucidated  bj 
tion  to  crystalline  form,  have  supnosed  that  all  the  researches  of  E&mtz  and  Bergbaus  in  En- 
cases of  isomerism,  taken  in  its  wiaest  meaning,  rope,  and  of  Loomis  in  the  United  States,  llapa 
depend  upon  variations  in  the  grouping  of  the  containing  these  lines  for  the  whole  year,  and 
molecules  of  bodies.  They  even  refer  the  in-  for  tbe  months  of  January  and  July,  may  ooova- 
stances  which  have  here  been  classed  under  al-  niently  be  consulted  in  Nicholses  ^Cyclopaedia 
lotropism  to  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  of  the  Physical  Sciences.^*  They  are  from 
the  particles  of  matter  of  which  the  elements  Dove^s  more  complete  maps  made  for  aTerr 
themselves  are  composed.  But  few,  however,  month.  By  these  lines  the  surface  of  tha  earth 
now  hold  this  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  allotrop-  is  divided  into  zones,  and  those  of  correapond- 
ism  being  generally  admitted.  Although  the  Ing  temperatures  on  both  sides  of  the  equator 
mere  term  allotropism  conveys  no  definite  idea  are  known  as  isothermal  zones.  The  lines  ex- 
of  the  different  conditions  of  matter  which  it  hibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  how  little  da- 
indicates,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  more  'pendent  localities  are  upon  their  relatire  dln- 
tiian  a  convenient  name  for  a  class  of  phenome-  tances  from  tbe  equator  for  the  temperature  of 
na  as  yet  inexplicable,  the  fact  which  it  denotes  their  climates.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
— ^that  an  element  can  exhibit  the  properties  the  winter  season  in  tbe  northern  hemisphem 
of  two  different  substances — is  of  preeminent  and  was  perceived  in  the  early  settlement  oc 
importance.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  gen-  the  western  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  where  tha 
erfdly  regarded  as  the  greatest  chemical  discov-  cold  was  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  regions 
ery  which  has  been  made  for  years.  Indeed,  lying  from  15''  to  20''  further  N.  on  the  eastera 
several  important  theories  in  this  science  have  margin  of  the  same  ocean.  The  same  thing  is 
been  materially  chanced  by  its  recognition.  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  mean 

ISOMETRIC  PROJEOTION  (Gr.  wroff,  equal  winter  temperature  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  88|*, 
and  fjitrpov,  measure),  a  species  of  drawing,  used  and  of  Kasan  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  east 
chiefly  by  engineers,  in  which  the  perspective  of  Russia,  which  is  only  2°,  Bat  when  the 
plane  of  the  paper  must  bo  imagined  as  making  mean  annual  temperature  of  these  two  places  is 
equal  angles  with  the  three  principal  dimensions  compared,  the  difference  is  reduced  to  only  10% 
of  the  figure,  and  the  eye  at  an  infinite  distance,  that  of  Edinburgh  being  only  48%  and  that  of 
Thus  lines  in  the  three  principal  directions  will  Kasan  about  88**.  The  lines  of  different  sea- 
be  drawn  on  the  same  scale,  and  that  scale  the  sons  are  thus  seen  to  be  more  parallel  with  each 
same  for  all  parts  of  each  line.  other  than  any  of  them  are  with  the  lines  of 

ISOMORPHISM  (Gr.  »<roff,  equal,  and  fiop(t>rj,  latitude.  For  all  seasons  in  tbe  northern  hemi- 
form),  in  chemistry,  the  property  possessed  by  sphere  they  are  greatly  contorteil,  while  over 
certain  bodies,  either  elements,  bases,  or  acids,  the  more  oceanic  southern  hemisphere  they 
of  replacing  each  other  in  compounds  without  pass  more  regularly  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction, 
causing  in  these  an  essential  change  of  crystal*  The  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  water  is 
line  form.  The  bodies  that  thus  replace  each  thechiefcauseof  these  irregularities  of  tempera- 
other  possess  themselves  similar  fonns,  and  are  ture.  Large  bodies  of  the  former  in  the  polar 
said  to  bo  isomorphous.  Familiar  examples  of  regions,  or  lakes  and  seas  that  are  covered  duiv 
this  mutual  replacement  in  minerals  are  of  the  ing  tbe  winter  with  ice,  send  a  chilly  influence 
protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  of  lime  over  adjoining  countries,  which  spreads  far  into 
and  magnesia.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  low  latitudes ;  while  oceanic  currents  flowing 
possess  this  relation  toward  each  other;  also  from  equatorial  regions  carry  with  them  into 
arsenic  and  phosphorus,  and  the  acids  of  these  arctic  latitudes  a  mild  temperature,  and  render 
elements.  countries  inhabitable,   and  even  comfortable, 

ISOTHERMALS,  or  Isothermal  Lines  (Gr.  which,  situated  so  near  the  poles,  would  under 

»<ror,  equal,  and  df/j/ii;,  beat),  lines  drawn  upon  other  circumstances  be  buried  in  perpetual  ios 

the  map  of  the  world,  connecting  points  of  the  and  snow.     So  in  tropical  climates  high  moun* 

same  mean  temperature — a  method  of  repre-  tainons  tracts,  reaching  to  elevations  above  thi 

senting  to  tbe  eye  tbe  belts  that  possess  the  snow  lines,  chill  the  surrounding  atmo9<phere, 

same  amount  of  heat  or  cold,  either  at  certain  and  temper  tbe  climate  of  neighboring  conn- 

seasons  or  throughout  the  year.    Humboldt  first  tries  ;  while  low  sandy  deserts  in  the  same  lati* 

explained  these  lines  in  a  paper  published  in  the  tudes  reflect  the  fullheat  of  the  sun,  and  giva 

Memoir f9  de  la  $ociiU  (TAreucil^  a  translation  the    maximum   of   atmospheric    temperatnra. 

of  which  appeared  in  the  Sd  volume  of  the  Tbusitis  that  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamiai  as 
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dbseired  hj  Griffiths,  during  the  land  winds  goods  are  sent  to  nearly  all  parts  of  Asia,  Ispa- 
tbe  thermometer  has  been  seen  to  rise  to  182^  in  nan  being  a  central  emporiom  on  the  great  line 
the  shade  and  to  156^  in  the  son ;  and  thus  it  is  of  traffic  between  Afghanistan,  India,  and  Ghi- 
that  the  isothermal  lines  of  Jnlj  circle  aronnd  na  on  the  east,  and  Tnrkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Me- 
the  interior  portions  of  Africa,  marking  a  mean  diterranean  on  the  west    The  wine  of  Ispahan 
temperature  for  that  month  ot  00^°.  is  thought  not  ranch  inferior  to  that  of  Shiraas. 
ISPAHAN  (ano.  Atpadana),  a  city  of  Per-  The  inhabitants  are  generally  educated,  so  that 
Bia,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital,  sito-  almost  every  one  can  read  and  write,  and  even 
ated  in  the  prorince  of  Irak-AJ^^n^^i  310  m.  S.  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans  are  fainliar  with 
from  Teheran,  in  hit  82''  89'  84"  N.,  long.  6V  the  works  of  the  principal  Persian  poets.    The 
44'  45"  K ;  pop.  yarionsly  estimated  by  Euro-  merchants,  who  form  a  distinct  dass,  are  shrewd 
pean  travellers  at  from  60,000  to  200,000,  the  and  enterpriang,  live  in  Inxnrioas  style  in  houses 
latter  number  being  probably  nearest  the  truth,  externally  shabby,  and  many  of  them  carry  on 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  plidn  watered  business  with  large  capitals,  and  on  a  scale  that 
by  the  river  Zendarood,  which  is  here  600  feet  enables  them  to  affect  prices  even  in  the  mar^ 
wide.    For  miles  around  the  city  stretch  groves,  kets  of  India.— On  the  S.  side  of  the  Zendarood 
orchards,  corn  fields,  vineyards,  and  shady  ave-  is  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Jnlfe,  which  is  con- 
nuea,  interspersed  with  the  ruins  of  deserted  nected  with  Ispahan  by  a  bridge  1,000  feet  long, 
towns  and  palaces.    On  approaching  the  city  of  84  arches.    It  was  founded  about  1608  by 
from  the  south,  travellers  cross  the  river  by  Shah  Abbas,  who  transported  to  it  all  the  in- 
three  beautiful  and  masnve  bridges,  which  lead  habitants  of  the  Armenian  town  of  Julfa  on  the 
into  spacious  gardens  watered  by  canals,  and  Araxes,  and  gave  them  full  toleration  for  their 
surrounded  by  numerous  pleasure  houses.    A  religion,  and  valuable  privileges  as  merchants, 
broad  shaded  avenue  terminates  in  the  great  This  colony  prospered  for  more  than  a  century, 
bazaar  of  Shah  Abbas,  an  enormous  length  of  and    once    contained  80,000  people    and    24 
building  vaulted  above  to  exclude  heat  but  ad-  churches.    It  is  now  greatly  decayed,  and  has 
mit  air  and  light    Hundreds  of  unoccupied  not  more  than  8,000  inhabitants. — Ispahan  is  a 
shops  line  the  sides  of  this  once  crowded  mart  very  ancient  ci^,  and  is  mentioned  by  his- 
of  commerce,  after  traversing  which  for  nearly  torians  as  early  as  the  8d  centary.    By  the 
two  miles  the  traveller  enters  the  great  square  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of 
of  Ispahan,  the  magnificent  Maidan  Shak,  an  their  Persian  provinces.  Tamerlane  captured  it 
oblong  open  space  2,600  feet  in  length  and  700  in  1387,  massacred  70,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  breath,  with  an  area  of  upward  of  40  acres,  and  nearly  ruined  the  city.    It  recovered  at  the 
In  the  centre  of  two  sides  of  this  square  are  beginning  of  the  17th  century,   and  was  the 
superb  mosques,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  other  fiivorite  abode  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Sooffee 
sides  are  great  gates  leading  to  the  bazaars  and  dynasty.    In  the  height  of  its  prosperity  it  was 
to  the  royal  mosque.    Around  the  rest  of  the  visited  in  1678  by  Uie  French  traveller  Ghardin, 
square  are  stately  edifices  of  uniform  architec-  who  resided  there  4  years,  and  who  describes 
ture,  once  used  as  apartments  for  the  nobility  it  as  a  great  city  24  miles  in  circuit,  with  160 
and  officers  of  the  Persian  court,  but  now  ruin-  mosques,  48  colleges,  1,800  caravansaries,  278 
ous  and  desolate.    In  the  S.  part  of  the  city  public  baths,  and  a  population  of  600,000.  Other 
is   an    extensive  pleasure  ground,  called  the  authors  state  the  population  at  1,100,000.    But 
CkaharBagk,  consisting  of  8  sardens,  or  **pa]>  in  1722  it  was  taken  by  the  Afghans  after  a 
adises,*'  as  they  were  termea  by  the  ancient  siege  of  8  months,  and  its  buildings  defaced  and 
Persians,  watered  by  canals,  basins,  and  foun-  people  massacred  in  frightful  numbers.    This 
tains,  adorned  with  palaces,  and  enclosed  by  lofty  catastrophe  nearly  destroyed  the  city.   The  seat 
walls.    The  most  sumptuous  of  these  piidaces  of  government  was  removed  first  to  Shiraz,  and 
is  the  Chehd  SitUm^  or  ^*  Forty  Columns."    The  afterward  to  Teheran,  and  for  a  century  Ispahan 
columns  from  which  the  name  is  derived  are  in  was  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins.    It  has 
the  principal  haU,  and  are  inlaid  with  mirrors  been  greatlv  improved  within  the  last  80  years, 
BO  as  to  resemble  pillars  of  glass.    The  walls  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Mohammed  Hussein 
and  roof  are  decorated  with  the  same  fragile  Khan,  who  was  for  a  long  time  its  governor, 
material,  interspersed  with  flowers  of  gold,  the  Still,  the  traveller  rides  for  mUes  through  desert- 
whole  done  with  much  taste,  and  so  as  to  con-  ed  streets,  mined  buildings,  and  silent  squares. 
vey  an  impression  of  great  magnificence.    Be-  ISRAEL.    See  Jaoob. 
hind  this  hall  are  many  fine  apartments,  one  of  ISRAELITES.    See  Hebrews. 
which  b  embellished  with  large  paintings  by  ISSAQUENA,  a  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  W. 
native  artists,  representing  the  achievements  dT  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the  Tazoo, 
Nadir  Shah  and  other  Persian  conquerors.  Ispa-  which  is  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  965  sq. 
ban  is  distinguished  even  at  the  present  day  for  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,478,  of  whom  4,105  were 
tiie  excellence  of  its  manufactures,  which  con-  slaves.    It  is  drained  by  Sunflower  river,  and 
sbt  of  all  kinds  of  woven  fabrics,  from  the  most  has  a  low  and  level  surface,  portions  of  which 
oo^y  gold  brocade  to  the  most  ordinary  calico  are  often  inundated.     The  soil  is  rich.    The 
or  coarse  cotton;  of  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  productions  in  1850  were  148,180  bushels  of 
paper,  pen  cases,  ornamental  book  covers^fire-  Indian  com,  18,595  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,461 
arai%  twordai  fpam^  and  earthenware.    Tbeae  bales  of  cotton.    Oapitalf  TaU^ 
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ISSUE.    I.  In  law,  used  in  deeds  and  wills  ^  without  lawfbl  issoe."^  In  man/  of  the  stftftet 
to  signify  descendants.    When  employed  in  a  mncb  of  the  difficoltj  ia  obviated  by  expreM 
deed,  the  term  has  a  definite  meaning.    It  is  al-  atatatory  enactments.    Thus  in  New  York  it  is 
ways  oonstmed  to  be  a  word  of  purchase,  des-  declared  that  when  a  remainder  shall  be  limitod 
Ignating  persons  in  being,  and  vesting  in  each  to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  any  persoa  with- 
of  them  an  original  interest.    It  cannot  bo  a  out  heirs,  or  heirs  of  his  body,  or  witbont  isBue, 
word  of  limitation,  for  that  would  confer  on  is-  the  words  heirs  or  issue  shall  be  oonstmed  to 
sue,  whether  in  being  or  not^  derivative  interests  mean  heirs  or  issue  living  at  the  death  of  the 
devolve^upon  them  through  descent  from  the  person  named  as  ancestor.    The  New  Toric 
original  taker ;  and  suc^  estates  of  inheritance  statutes  abolish  all  distinctions  betweeo  real 
can  be  created  in  deeds  only  by  the  word  heirs,  and  personal  property  in  respect  to  oontinceot 
We  have  used  the  word  purchase  in  its  technical  interests.    The  American  cases  generally  foUow 
sense.    In  law,  all  estates  are  acquired  either  the  English  common  law  rule  in  regard  to  limha- 
by  purchase  or  by  descent ;  and  it  therefore  tions  over  upon  the  bequest  of  ch^tels ;  aod,  by 
follows  that  all  estates  not  acquired  by  descent,  confining  the  expression  "  without  iasue^'  to  issoe 
or  by  inheritance,  are  acquired  by  purchase.^  living  at  the  death  of  the  first  taker,  support  ez- 
The  construction  of  the  word  issue  in  wills  has  ecutory  devises.    II.  In  pleading,  the  point  or 
involved  much  uncertainty  and  difficulty ;  for  it  matter  in  contest  between  the  parties  to  a  soiL 
is  a  term  of  the  most  extensive  import.    It  may  When  in  the  course  of  their  alternate  pleadina 
embrace  all  descendants  to  the  remotest  degree ;  the  parties  have  reached  a  specific  matter  whiS 
or  may  be  limited  to  immediate  descendants,  or  one  of  them  affirms  but  the  other  denies,  they 
confined  to  some  particular  class  of  descendants  are  said  to  be  at  issue,  or,  in  the  ancient  Un- 
living at  a  given  time.    Of  the  rules  of  construo-  guage  of  the  law,  <id  exitumy  or  at  the  end  of 
tion  established  by  the  discussion  of  this  perhaps  their  pleadings.    An  issue  may  be  either  of  law 
most  vexed  question  in  the  whole  range  of  legal  or  of  fact.    When  a  defendant  demurs  to  the 
learning,  it  must  suffice  to  state  only  the  most  plaintiff's  allegation,  that  is,  denies  its  sufficiency 
general.    In  a  will,  issue  may  bo  regarded  as  a  as  matter  of  law  to  support  the  plaint  iff*8  ao> 
word  either  of  limitation  or  of  purchase.    If  tion,  he  is  said  to  tender  an  issue  in  law,  and 
real  estate  be  devised  either  directly  to,  or  by  the  other  party  is  compelled  to  accept  it.    But 
way  of  executed  trust  for,  a  **  person  and  his  if  the  defendant  traverse  the  plaintiff's  fact  and 
issue,^'  the  word  is  here  taken  to  bo  one  of  propose  to  refer  the  matter  disputed  to  some 
limitation ;  and,  as  synonymous  with  heirs  of  mode  of  trial,  he  tenders  an  issue  of  facU    The 
the  body,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  interchange-  plaintiff  may  demur  to  the  traverse  or  may  join 
ably  used  in  the  statute  de  donis.  it  confers  on  issue ;  indeed,  he  must  do  so  when  the  issoe  is 
the  devisee  an  estate  tail.    Tet  if  it  clearly  ap-  well  tendered.    An  issue  of  fact  is  properly 
pear  from  an}*  expressions  in  the  will  that  the  framed  upon  a  direct  negation  or  denial  of  an 
testator  did  not  intend  to  give  such  an  estate,  averment.    Two  affirmatives  therefore  do  not 
or  that  by  issue  ho  meant  children,  or  any  par-  make  a  good  issue.     For  example,  defendant 
ticular  class  of  descendants,  then  the  word  will  pleads  that  A  died  seized  in  fee,  and  plaintiff 
be  construed  as  a  word  of  purchase;  and  it  will  replies  that  he  died  seized  in  tail.     This  is  not 
then  comprise  all  who  can  claim  as  descendants  good  pleading,  because  the  former  allegation  is 
from  him  to  whose  issue  the  botjuest  is  made. —  not  directly  traversed,  but  is  only  argumenta- 
The  different  ]>}irases  which  express  default  of  tively  denied.     Yet  it  is  said  two  uffinnativos 
issue  have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  and  may  suffice  when  tliey  are  so  contrtu-y  to  each 
very  nice  construction.     The  failure  of  issue  other  that  one  of  necessity  denies  the  other, 
may  be  what  is  callotl  a  definite  fiiilure,  when  For  i^imilar  reasons  the  issue  miuit  not  rest  on 
the  will  fixes  a  definite  time  for  such  failure,  as  two  negatives.    As  it  is  the  object  of  the  plead- 
if  the  devisee  die  "  without  issue  living  at  the  in;rs  to  reach  the  precise  and  essential  subject 
time  of  his  death;"   or  it  may  be  indetinite,  for  decision,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  they 
when  no  period  is  fixed,  but  the  contingency  should  develop  some  matter  either  of  law  or 
continues  so  long  as  the  devisee  has  any  de-  fact  which,  when  decided,  shall  dis{>oso  of  the 
soendants.     A  limitation  over  alter  a  definite  whole  controversy.      They  must  therefore  be 
failure  of  issue  is  good;  but  not  upon  an  inde-  directed  not  merely  to  tlie  ])rtMlnction  of  an 
finite  failure,  for  the  contingency  is  too  remote,  iissue,  but  to  the  production  of  <»no  which  w 
In  the  case  therefore  of  a  devise  to  A  in  fee,  material.     For  issue  joined  u|»on  an  iminaterial 
with  remainder  to  another  upon  AV  death  with-  point,  that  is,  a  point  not  decisive  of  tliO  ri;rht 
out  issue,  the  limitation  over  is  void,  and  A's  of  the  case,  is  fatally  defective,  and  judgment 
estate  in  fee  is  reduced  to  an  estate  tail.     This  upon  anv  verdict  found  will  be  arrested  by  the 
is  the  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  though  court,    t'urther,  as  in  resi)ect  to  any  single  suIh 
in  the  United  States  the  courts  seek  to  evade  its  ject  of  suit  the  decision  of  one  material  |Kjint 
authority,  and  often  avail  themselves  of  slight  may  decide  the  action,  it  has  become  a  rule  that 
circumstances  to  supjwrt  the  executory  devise,  the  pleadings  shall  tend  not  only  to  materiality, 
Tliey  have  done  so  when  tlie  limitation  was  to  but  also  ti>  singleness  in  the  issue;    in  other 
the  brother  of  A  if  the  latter  died  witliout  chil-  words,  no  plea  may  allege  several  distinct  mat- 
dren;  or  to  "survivors''  when  either  of  several  ters,  when  any  one  of  these  would  siugly  sup- 
dovisoes  bhould  die  *^  without  issue  alivc/^  or  port  the  action.    Fmally,  this  single  material 
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issue  mnst  be  so  particnlar  in  its  character  as  on  that  side  of  the  continent  In  the  Utter  year 
to  point  ont  distincUj  the  nature  of  the  matter  it  was  abandoned  for  a  point  called  San  Jos^ 
in  oontroTersjT.  Upon  the  declaration  the  par-  12  in.  N.,  which  it  was  supposed  suffered  under 
ties  may  join  general  or  special  issue;  issues  fewer  disadvantages.  Both  Istapa  and  San 
joined  on  later  pleadings  in  the  suit  are  called  Jos6,  however,  are  entirely  open  to  the  sea, 
simply  issues  without  other  description.  The  without  protection  of  any  kind,  and  vessels  are 
general  issue  denies  all  the  material  allegations  unable  to  approach  nearer  than  1^  m.  from  the 
in  the  declaration,  or  rather  it  enables  the  de-  shore,  where  they  are  obliged  to  anchor  on  a 
fendant  to  demand  proof  of  all  of  them.  A  bottom  of  shifting  sands,  prepared  to  stand  out 
special  issue,  properly  speaking,  is  the  denial  of  to  sea  at  a  moment^s  warning, 
one  of  several  substantive  facts,  which  are  es-  ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  4  great  na- 
sential  to  the  right  of  action.  A  traverse  of  tional  festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  on  the  isth- 
one  essential  point  is  plainly  as  complete  a  de-  mus  of  Corinth  in  April  or  May  of  every  alter- 
niflJ  of  the  plaintiff's  right  of  recovery,  as  the  nate  year,  in  the  2d  and  4th  years  of  eadi 
traverse  of  his  whole  declaration  by  a  general  Olympiad.  The  story  of  their  origin  is  as  fol- 
issue  could  be.  In  practice  the  defendant  has  lows :  Athamas,  king  of  Orchomenus,  had  by 
been  allowed,  upon  the  general  issue,  in  many  his  second  wife  Ino  a  son  named  Melicertes, 
actions,  not  only  to  deny  the  material  facts  of  whom  together  with  his  mother  he  pursued  in 
the  plaintiff's  declaration,  but  also  to  put  in  a  fit  of  madness.  In  order  to  escape  from  him 
particular  matters  of  defence,  which  in  strict-  they  jumped  into  the  sea.  Ino  was  chang^ 
ness  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  into  a  sea  goddess,  and  the  body  of  Melicertes 
special  plea.  In  Englaind  the  abuses  which  grew  was  washed  ashore  and  buried  by  his  unde 
up  through  this  perversion  of  the  general  issue  Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by  the  nereids  to 
were  repressed  by  statute,  and  the  plea  restrict-  pay  him  heroic  honors  under  the  name  of  Pake- 
ed  to  its  original  and  proper  intent.  In  the  mon.  Sisyphus  accordingly  established  the 
United  States,  however,  very  generally,  the  Isthmian  games  in  honor  of  Neptune  and  Pal»- 
general  issue  may  be  pleaded  in  all  cases,  and  mon.  The  games,  however,  were  suffered  to 
admits  any  matter  of  defence  in  evidence.  In  fall  into  disuse,  and  were  for  a  time  entirely  in- 
some  states  notice  of  the  special  matter  of  dis-  terrupted,  till  Theseus  organized  them  anew  in 
charge  or  avoidance  intended  to  be  offered  at  honor  of  Neptune.  In  the  6th  century  B.  0. 
the  trial,  must  be  filed  at  the  same  time  with  they  became  Pan-Hellenic  festivals.  Until  the 
the  plea,  or  within  a  certain  period  afterward,  overthrow  of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  general 
An  issue  is  informal  when  framed  upon  the  in-  Mummius  (146  B.  C),  the  games  were  con- 
artificial  or  improper  traverse  of  a  material  alle-  ducted  by  the  Corinthians,  £ough  the  Athe- 
gation. — ^Feigned  issues  are  sometimes  framed  nians  held  the  places  of  honor,  iho  vpotdpia 
in  chancery  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  dis-  or  front  seats.  The  privilege  was  then  given 
puted  questions  of  fact  to  the  ordinary  modes  to  the  people  of  Sicyon.  After  the  rebuild- 
of  trial  at  law.  Thus,  if  it  be  contested  whether  ing  of  Corinth  by  Caesar,  they  were  again  man- 
A  is  the  heir  of  B,  the  fact  will  be  sent  to  be  aged  by  that  city,  but  the  people  of  Si^on 
tried  in  a  law  court  upon  a  fictitious  suit  For  had  the  exclusive  right  to  sit  as  judges.  They 
example,  one  party  may  declare  that  he  wagered  continued  regularly  till  Christianity  began  to 
with  another  that  B  was  the  heir  of  A ;  he  then  ^read,  when  they  fell  into  decay,  but  were 
avers  that  he  is  so,  and  demands  the  wager,  still  celebrated  under  Constantino  and  Julian. 
The  defendant  admits  the  wager,  but  avers  in  The  Isthmian  games,  like  the  Olympic,  consist- 
reply  that  B  is  not  the  heir  of  A.  Upon  these  ed  of  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  wrestling,  box- 
allegations  issue  is  joined,  and  the  fact  is  decided  ing,  gymnastics  of  every  sort,  racing  on  foot  and 
in  the  usual  modes.  Feigned  issues  may  idso  bo  in  chariots,  and  also  contests  in  music  and  po- 
employed  by  suitors  in  courts  of  law  for  deter-  etry.  The  Romans  added  to  them  gladiatorial 
mining  a  single  point  directly  and  expeditiously,  shows  and  fights  of  wild  beasts;  which  were 

ISSUS,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  continued  to  the  time  of  the  final  decay  of  the 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  celebrated  for  the  festivaL  The  prize  was  a  simple  garland  of  pine 
battle  fought  near  it  in  833  B.  C,  in  which  leaves.  Solon,  in  his  legislation,  ordered  the 
Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius.  Its  exact  sum  of  100  drachmae  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who 
site  is  uncertdn,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  aque-  took  a  prize  at  the  Isthmian  games^  and  500  to 
duct,  temple,  and  walls,  which  have  been  dis-  any  one  taking  an  Olympic  prize, 
covered  in  its  vicinity,  are  probably  the  remains  ISTRIA  (anc.  litria  or  ffistriOj  from  liter. 
of  ancient  Nicopolis.  The  battle  also  between  the  Danube,  an  arm  of  which  was  early  believed 
Septimius  Severus  and  Niger  (A  D.  194)  was  to  flow  into  the  Adriatic),  a  peninsula  and  mar- 
fought  near  Issus.  graviate  of  Austrian  Ulyria,  on  the  N.  £.  coast 

ISTAPA,  or  IsTAPAM,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  of  the  Adriatic ;  area,  1,810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  238,- 

coast  of  GKiatemala,  in  Central  America,  in  lat.  000.    It  is  in  general  mountainous,  particularly 

18°  58'  N.,  long.  90°  43'  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  toward  the  N.,  where  the  surface  is  occupied  by 

the  river  Michatoyat.    Alvarado  here  built  the  ofl^ts  of  the  Julian  Alps.    The  coasts  are  irreg^ 

vessels  in  which  he  sailed  against  Pizarro  and  ular  and  indented  by  numerous  good  harbors. 

Almagro  in  Peru,  in  1538.    From  that  time  un-  The  soil  is  not  remarkably  fertile,  but  excellent 

til  1858  it  r^nained  the  (mly  port  of  Goatemak  olives,  and  gndn,  wine,  lemonsi  silk,  Ac^  are 
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prodaoed.     Sheep  and  cattle  are  extenaTelj  1886,  whioh  resulted  in  the  podamatioa  of  thm 
reared  in  the  monntainoas  districts,  and  the  constitatioD  of  181 2,  compelled  him  to  take  ref* 
coast  fisheries  aifd  sfdt  works  employ  a  connd-  uge  a  second  time  in  England,  whence  he  went 
erahle  number  of  the  inhabitants.    The  chief  to  France.    Having  returned  to  Spain  in  1888^ 
towns  are  Capo  d^Lstria,  Pirano,  Isola,  Ro-  he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  and  was  its  pre** 
▼igno,  Pola,  Dignano,  and  Pisino.    The  people  ident  in  1839.    Ho  negotiated  the  marriages  of 
of  the  towns  are  mostly  Italians,  and  those  of  the  young  qaeen  and  her  aster.    la  1850  be 
the  mral  districts  of  SlaTio  origin.    In  remote  was  sent  as  minister  to  England,  and  in  1857  to 
antiquity  the  Istrians  were  an  lUyrian  tribe,  and  Russia.    On  Jan.  6,  1858,  he  became  president 
were  engaged  in  piratical  enterprises,  but  prior  of  the  Spanish  senate,  and  10  days  alter  pres- 
to the  second  Pnnio  war  were  reduced  to  sub-  ident  of  the  council,  but  was  soon  superseded, 
mission  by  Roman  consuls.    They  were  again  ITACX)LIJMITE  (from  Itacolumi,  a  mountain 
reduced  by  the  consul  Olandius  Maroellns  (183  of  Brazil),  a  granular  silicious  rock,  of  laminated 
B.  0.}  and  the  consul  0.  Olandius  Pulcher  (177  structure,  found  with  talcose  slates  and  more  or 
B.  0.},  and  did  not  again  revolt    Under  Angus-  less  intermixed  with  talc  or  with  mica.     It  is 
tus  Istria  was  incorporated  as  a  portion  of  U])per  distinguished  by  its  pe<$uliar  flexibility,  sheets  of 
Italy.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  its  ancient  it  beading  back  ana  forth  as  if  jointed  within, 
history  was  while  the  Roman  govemment  was  It  is  of  particular  interest  from  its  occurreooe 
fixed  at  Ravenna.    It  formed  a  separate  mar-  at  the  localities  in  the  gold  re^ons  where  ^sp 
graviate  in  tlie  10th  century,  and  was  subiect  monds  are  found.    It  is  met  with  in  Brazil,  the 
successively  to  the  dukes  of  Oarinthia  and  Dal-  Ural  mountains,  and  in  Georgia  and  North  and 
matia.    The  Italian  part  of  Istria  was  held  by  South  Oarolina.    In  the  last  named  state  Mr. 
tiie  Venetians  from  the  13th  centurr  till  1797,  Lieber,  the  geologist,  has  observed  the  passage  of 
the  eastern  part  being  incorporated  with  Oa-  the  itacolumite  into  a  true  sandstone  or  even  a 
rinthia  and  sul^ect  to  Austria.    Both  portions  conglomerate,  proving  its  sedimentary  origin, 
were  ceded  to  rl^apoleon  I.,  and  reconquered  by  ITALY,  a  large  peninsula  of  southern  Europe, 
Austria  in  1813.  extending  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  in  an  elongated 
ISTURIZ,  Franoisco  2Llvikb  db,  a  Spanish  shape,  which,  being  bifurcated  at  the  southern 
statesman,  born  in  1790  in  Oadiz,  where  his  extremity,  has  a  cert^  similarity  to  the  form 
&ther,  a  Biscayan  merchant,  bod  established  an  of  a  high-heeled  boot.    The  origin  of  the  name 
extensive  house.    After  the  fall  of  Joseph  Bo-  Italy  is  differently  explained  by  ancient  writers, 
naparte  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  YII.  According  to  Timseus  and  Varro  it  is  derived 
those  in  Oadiz  who  were  discontented  with  from  iraXof,  ox,  meaning  a  country  in  which 
the  rule  of  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  meet  cattle  abound ;  while  Thucydides  and  Dionymos 
in  the  house  of  the  brothers  Isturiz,  which  was  of  Halicamassus  assume  the  existence  of  a  myth- 
known  as  the  Ccua  Otomana,    This  was  the  ical  king  named  Italus,  to  whom  the  country 
head-quarters  of  the  movement  led  by  Riego  owes  its  name.   Italy  is  situated  between  lat.  36* 
(Jan.  1, 1820).  "which  made  an  anarchy  of  three  and  47%  or  if  tho  islands  are  included,  between 
years  succeea  a  despotism  of  six."    Xavier  de  86 **  and  41"  X.,  and  between  hmpj.  6**  and  19* 
Isturiz  went  to  Madnd,  where  he  aided  in  estab-  £.    Its  length  is  about  GOO  ni. ;  its  breadth  varies 
lishing  liberal  clubs;  and  having  thereby  placed  from  95  to  300  m.     To  tho  X.  it  is  fastened,  as 
himself  in  opposition  to  Arguelles  and  Martinez  it  were,  to  the  body  of  the  Eumpean  continent 
de  la  Rosa,  who  represented  the  moderate  con-  by  tho  large  knot  of  the  great  Alpine  system, 
stitutionolists,  he  excited  public  opinion  against  from  which  the  Apennino  range  stretches  along 
them,  especially  after  his  election  to  the  cortes  the  entire  length  uf  tho  peninsula,  forming  (so 
in  1822.    In  1823,  as  president  of  this  body,  he  to  speak)  its  spine.    On  the  E.  the  shores  of  Italy 
voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  royal  power,  are  washed  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  on 
Oondemned  to  death  after  the  restoration,  he  fled  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.    Exclusive  of  the 
to  London,  where  he  was  a  partner  in  tho  mer-  large  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  which  polit- 
cantile  house  of  Zulueta.    Pardoned  by  the  am-  ically  belong  to  Italy,  tho  country  has  an  area 
nesty  of  the  queen  regent  Maria  Christina  in  of  98,838  sq.  m.;  including  them,  117,914  sq.  m. 
1834,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  at  once  The  population  of  tho  pi^ninsula  and  the  lesser 
engaged  in  democratic  agitation  and  provoked  islands  in  1859  was  23,144,767.    Adding  to  this 
the  rising  ofthe  national  guard,  whose  object  was  the  population  of  the  islan<l  of  Sardinia  (549,- 
the  overthrow  of  the  minister  Toreno,  but  which  950)  and  of  Sicily  (2,231,000),  we  obtain  a  total 


her  of  procurddorea^  a  sort  of  state  council.  048),  Venetia  with  Mantua  and  P«schiera  (Uo- 
The  chamber  proved  too  liberal,  which  caused  a  longing  to  Austria,  9,241 ),  Tuscany  (8,71 2),  Par- 
quarrel  and  a  duel  between  Isturiz  and  Mendiza-  ma  (2,184),  Mtnlena  (2,073),  and  the  diminotivo 
bal.  After  the  fall  of  the  latter  in  1830,  Isturiz  republic  of  San  Marino  (21).  The  fullowing 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  statement  shows  tho  nationalities  of  which 
president  of  the  council,  but  soon  grew  un-  Italy  is  composed :  Italians,  95.306  per  cent. ; 
popular  with  aU  parties.    The  tumulu  of  Aug.  French,  2.488;  Friulians,   1.371;    Albanian^ 
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0.345 ;  Jews,  0.160 ;  81a^  0.116 ;  Greeks,  0.091 ;  proaches  the  character  of  the  eastern  iteppee. 
Germana,  0.074 ;  Si>aniards,  0.088 ;  Armeni-  In  S.  Italy  the  Yolcanio  regi<m8  onlj  are  remark- 
ans,  0.004 ;  gypsies,  0.002 ;  total,  100.— The  N.  able  for  their  fertility.^Italy  has  bat  two  riTera 
boondary  of  Italy  is  formed  by  the  Alps,  which  of  importance,  viz.,  the  Po  and  the  Adige.  The 
under  the  different  names  of  their  seyeral  rangea  former,  with  a  length  of  880  m.,  waters,  with  its 
sweep  aroond  the  fertile  plain  of  upper  Italy  in  a  tribntaries  (the  Agogna,  Ticino,  Adda,  O^o, 
semicircle  from  W.  to  £.  Their  descent  toward  and  Mincio  on  the  left  or  N.  bank,  the  Tanara 
the  S.  is  steep  and  ragged,  giving  them  the  ap-  Trebbia,  Oreglio,  Arda,  Taro,  Parma,  Ena,  and 
pearance  of  an  immense  natural  barrier  against  Secchia  on  the  8.  bank),  a  plain  extending  over 
Germany  and  France.  The  great  northern  plain,  800  m.  in  length  and  170  in  breadth,  being  the 
which  extends  at  the  base  of  the  Alps  nearly  greatest  contignoas  extent  of  highly  fertile  land 
across  die  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsola,  slopes  in  Europe.  The  Adige,  descending  from  the 
gradnally  down  toward  the  eastern  shore,  where  AJx»,  flows  in  a  semicircle  to  the  £.,  falling  into 
its  elev^ation  is  so  small  that  in  many  places  it  the  Adriatic  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po. 
needs  to  be  protected  from  the  tides  by  break-  It  is  nayiffable  only  to  a  abort  distance  aboye 
waters  and  leyees.  The  Apennines  commence  Verona.  Nearly  all  the  other  riyers  rising  from 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  with  Mt  Appio,  lat  44^  the  Apennines  are  mere  mountain  torrents,  hay- 
12'  N. ;  they  take  at  first  a  direction  to  the  N.  ing  a  short  course  and  no  considerable  depth ; 
E.,  then  8.  E.,  and  ft  length  S.  W.,  crossing  the  hence  they  afford  yery  limited  facilities  to  com- 
strait  of  Messina  into  Sicily,  where  they  are  lost  merce.  The  most  noted  of  them  are  the  Brenta, 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  at  Cape  Passaro,  lat  Piave,  and  Tagliamento  in  upper  Italy,  the  Amo 
86*"  50'  N.  Their  average  height  is  only  4,200  in  Tuscany,  the  Tiber  in  the  Papal  SUtes  (150  m. 
feet,  though  some  peaks  attain  an  eleyation  of  long,  and  navigable  only  from  its  mouth  to  Uie 
9,000  feet  and  over.  (See  Apenxixes.J)  On  city  of  Rome,  a  distance  of  15  m.),  and  the  Ga- 
cither  side  of  this  central  chain  extena  hilly  rigliano,  Voltomo,  and  8i]aro  (Sele)  in  Naples, 
regions  and  plains,  forming  a  number  of  smiJl  The  mouths  of  most  small  rivers  of  8.  Italy  are 
river  systems.  Beside  the  great  plain  of  Lom-  surrounded  with  swamps,  the  noxious  gases  of 
bardy,  which  forms  the  river  systems  of  the  Po  which  generate  malanff  and  render  Uie  sur* 
and  Adige,  that  on  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Amo,  rounding  districts  almost  uninhabitable.  Only, 
the  Campagna  di  Roma  (including  the  Pontine  Lombaray  and  Yenetia  possess  artificial  water 
marshes),  and  the  Campagna  Felice  (near  Na-  courses  of  any  importance.  They  were  planned 
pies),  at  the  8.  extremity  of  which  Mt  Vesuvius  and  constructed  in  the  middle  ages,  more  for  the 
towers  up  in  a  gipintic  mass,  deserve  to  be  purpose  of  irrigation  than  of  navigation,  and 
mentioned  on  the  W.  side  of  Italy.  On  the  E.  belong  to  the  oldest  extant  works  of  hydrosta- 
side  tlie  Apulian  plain  is  the  most  extensive.  It  tics.  Thus,  the  naviglio  grande  (great  canal) 
is  80  m.  long  and  30  m.  broad.  In  ancient  times  was  begun  in  1178,  the  canal  of  Mu2zo  in  1220, 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Grecian  civilization,  that  of  Vettabbia  in  1887,  and  that  of  Trevi- 
it  is  now  little  better  than  a  fertile  solitude,  glio  in  1850.  A  great  number  of  mineral  springs 
The  basin  of  the  Sele  is  a  plain  extending  about  are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
28  m.  from  Salerno  to  the  8.  of  Paestum ;  in  its  most  extensive  lakes,  several  of  which  are  eel- 
broadest  part  it  is  only  12  m.  wide.  The  plain  ebrated  for  the  picturesqueness  of  their  sur- 
of  Basilicata,  nearly  100  m.  long  and  from  2  to  rounding  scenery,  belong  to  upper  Italy.  Lago 
24  m.  broad^  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Maggiore,  50  m.  long  and  varying  in  breadth 
Ionian  sea,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  flour-  from  5  to  8  m.,  is  the  shallowest  of  all,  having 
ishing  Greek  colonies  (Sybaris  and  Heraclea),  a  depth  not  exceeding  25  feet ;  its  surface  is 
but  is  now  scantily  settled,  owing  to  the  fre-    750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  fed 

?[aency  of  floods  and  its  insalubrious  climate,  by  the  river  Ticino  and  26  brooks.  The  lake 
taly  has  4  distinct  volcanic  districts,  viz. :  the  of  Lugano,  24  m.  long  and  from  2(  to  6  m. 
Euganean  hills,  between  Padua  and  Este,  rising  broad,  situated  870  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
in  the  Monte  Venda  to  an  elevation  of  1,806  feet;  Mediterranean,  receives  its  waters  from  48 
the  Roman  volcanic  district,  extending  from  rivulets,  and  discharges  them  partly  by  the 
the  hills  of  Albano  to  the  frontier  of  Tuscany,  river  Tresa  into  Lago  Maggiore,  partly  into  the 
and  attaining  a  height  of  5,794  feet  (Monte  small  lake  of  Piano.  The  lake  of  Coroo,  85  m. 
Amiata) ;  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  inclading  Mt  long,  8  m.  broad,  and  of  great  depth,  is  fed  by 
Yesuvius  (8,949  feet);  and  the  volcanic  dia-  the  river  Adda  and  195  smaller  streams.  Lake 
trict  of  Apulia  (highest  elevation  4,8J$7  feet).  Iseo,  20  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad,  is  chiefly  sup- 
Mt.  Etna  in  Sicily  is  likewise  distinct  from  the  plied  by  the  Oglio.  Lake  Garda,  which  belongs 
Apennine  range.  (SccEtha.) — ^The  soil  of  Italy,  partiy  to  the  Tyrol,  is  the  most  extensive;  it 
though  of  various  quality,  for  the  most  part  covers  a  surface  of  815  sq.  m.,  and  is  of  auffi- 
amply  repays  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and  cient  depth  to  carry  vessels  of  the  sreatest 
is,  in  some  sections  where  irrigation  has  been  drauj^t  Beside  these,  there  are  the  Take  of 
resorted  to,  of  an  exuberant  fertility.  It  is  a  Castiglione  in  Tuscany,  the  lakes  of  Perugia, 
heavy  loam,  almost  manhv  in  the  plain  of  Lom-  Bolseno,  and  Bracciano  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
bardy,  dry  and  poor  in  the  hills,  but  fertile  in  the  lake  of  Celano  in  Naples. — ^The  climate  of 
the  valleys.  In  the  sterile  Maremma  (plains  of  Italy  is  generally  considerad  the  most  genial  and 
8.  W.  Tuscany)  and  the  Roman  Oampagna  it  ap-    wholesome  in  all  Europe,  hot  proportionately  to 
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the  number  Oa  inhabitants  the  mortality  18  (preat-  snlphnr  in  Naples,  statuary  marble  (the  best 
er  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  European  conntry.  known)  near  Verona  and  Carrara.  AlahMter, 
The  semi-tropical  climate  is  not  without  its  agates,  Jasper,  and  garnets  are  also  found  in  the 
serions  inconveniences.  In  summer  for  long  Apennine  range.  A^culture  is  the  principal 
months  the  burning  heat,  unrelieyed  by  refresh-  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Italy  nrodooea 
ing  showers,  withers  all  vegetation,  parches  the  all  kinds  of  grain,  including  rice  ana  maize^ 
ffround,  and  imparts  to  the  landscape  a  gloomy  pulse,  millet,  &c.  Rye,  oata,  and  barl^  are 
brownbh  tint,  which  is  any  thing  but  agreeable  only  raised  in  limited  quantities,  the  prindpal 
to  behold.  Id  many  places  a  subterranean  heat  breadstufb  being  wheat  for  the  wealthy  daasea, 
periodically  sends  forth  noxious  gases.  The  and  maize  for  the  poor.  Lupines  and  cheat- 
higoons  and  marshes  which  border  the  coast  nuts  serve  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  gnun,  the 
generate  poisonous  miasmata.  Beside  idl  this,  potato  having  as  yet  b^n  but  partially  intro- 
kgions  of  the  most  disgusting  insects  fill  the  air  duced.  Y^tables  of  all  sorts  are  grown  in 
and  visit  the  dwdlings.  Nevertheless,  there  are  great  abundance,  especially  lettuce,  asparagoBi 
districts  in  Italy  which,  in  regard  to  salubrious-  endive,  artichokes,  turnips,  carrots,  oniona,  gar- 
ness,  compare  favorably  with  any  on  the  earth,  lie,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes.  The  most 
In  respect  to  its  climate  it  may  be  divided  into  4  luscious  fruits  grow  with  very  little  care,  ancli 
regions.  Ofthese,  the  first  comprises  upper  Italy,  as  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  shaddocks,  figs, 
N.of  the  Apennines,  between  lat.  46'' 30' and 48°  almonds,  carob  beans,  and  dates.  The  sugar 
80'  N.  There  the  temperature  in  winter  is  some-  cane  is  cultivated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
times  as  low  as  10°  F. ;  the  snow  remains  on  the  peninsula  and  in  8icily,  but  its  product  is  not 
ground  from  10  to  14  days ;  the  lagoons  on  the  eaual  to  that  of  the  cane  of  the  West  Indies. 
Adriatic  are  frequently  covered  with  ice;  and  Tue  cotton  plant  thrives  well  in  Sicily,  the  an- 
though  the  mulberry  tree  and  rice  are  raised  to  nual  product  of  which  is  from  1,750,000  to 
perf^ion,  the  more  tender  fruits  of  a  southern  2,000,000  Ibs.^  all  of  which  is  spun  and  mmnii- 
climate  ripen  only  in  sheltered  localities.  Night  factured  in  the  kingdom.  Hemp  and  flax  are 
froBts  begin  as^early  as  November,  and  continue  ffrown  everywhere  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
until  March  or  April.  Even  in  the  summer  domestic  consumption.  The  olive  tree  grows 
months  piercing  cold  N.  winds  are  not  uncom-  almost  everywhere  in  Italy,  and  the  oil  obtain- 
mon.  The  2d  region,  extending  from  lat.  48°  80'  ed  from  its  fruit  is  one  of  tne  principuil  articles 
to  41°  80'  N.,  is  the  region  of  the  olive  tree  and  of  export  The  tobacco  culture  is  of  no  great 
orange.  Frost  and  snow  appear  regularly  only  in  importance.  Saffron,  safflower,  and  capers  are 
the  higher  mountain  districts,  but  occasionally  exported.  One  of  the  principal  products  is  silk, 
SDow  may  be  seen  even  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  the  export  of  which  exceeds  in  value  that  of  all 
The  8d  region  extends  over  2^  degrees  of  lati-  other  articles.  Wine  is  produced  in  great  quan- 
tude,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  continental  tities,  but  almost  exclusively  for  home  consump- 
portion  of  Naples.  There  the  thermometer  tion.  The  grape  is  not  as  carefully  cultivated 
seldom  falls  below  26°  F. ;  snow  is  very  rarely  as  in  other  European  countries,  and  it  is  proba- 
seen  except  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  never  bly  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  wine  has  a 
remains;  aloes  and  other  semi-tropical  plants  somewhat  acid  earthy  taste,  which  renders  it 
thrive  even  in  unprotected  localities.  In  the  4th  unpalatable  to  foreigners.  In  the  southern  por- 
region,  comprising  the  southernmost  part  of  tionof  the  peninsula  some  qualities  ore  product 
the  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  ther-  equalling  in  body  and  flavor  the  most  fiery 
mometer  scarcely  ever  falls  below  the  freezing  Spanish  and  Greek  wines. — The  animal  king- 
point  of  water ;  snow  and  ice  are  unknown  ex-  dom  is  not  represented  by  many  species  in 
cept  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Etna;  tropical  fruits,  Italy.  The  domestic  animals  common  to  all 
dates,  sugar  cane,  and  the  cotton  plant  thrive  Europe,  including  horses,  cattle^  sheep,  swine^ 
in  the  open  air ;  aloes  are  so  common  that  they  goats,  asses,  and  mules,  are  likewise  raised  in 
are  planted  for  hedge  rows ;  a  serene  sky  of  tlie  Italy.  Animal  food  being  not  as  extensively 
deepest  blue  spans  the  earth,  and  bracing  sea  used  as  in  more  northern  countries,  but  little 
breezes  temper  the  heat  But  at  the  same  time  care  is  taken  of  the  improvement  of  breeds* 
this  portion  of  Italy  suffers  often  from  the  com-  Swine  are  principally  raised  in  Parma  and  the 
mon  drawbacks  of  tropical  regions,  droughts  N.  E.  provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  where  the 
and  hot  winds  (siroccos),  equally  obnoxious  to  manufacture  of  sausages  is  carried  on  upon  a 
human  and  vegetable  life.  Earthquakes  and  large  scale.  The  dairy  products  of  Parma,  cs- 
volcanic  eruptions,  causing  sometimes  an  ap-  peciallj'  cheese,  are  largely  exported  to  foreign 

falling  loss  of  life,  occur  frequentiy  in  lower  countries.  The  coast  fishery  employs  a  great 
taly  and  Sicily. — The  principal  productions  of  amount  of  tonnage  and  capital,  funny  and 
Italy  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its  anchovies  are  caught  in  immense  numbers,  and 
mineral  wealth  is  very  small.  The  precious  the  latter  export^  to  all  parts  of  the  worid. 
metals,  as  well  as  copper,  iron,  lead,  &c.,  are  Oysters  are  obtained  from  beds  in  the  Adri- 
found  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  mining  is  atic,  but  are  poor  in  quality.  The  sea  fur- 
so  neglected  that  it  furnishes  a  very  insignificant  nishes  also  a  great  variety  of  smaller  shell  fish, 
part  of  the  national  resources.  Alum  is  obtained  which  are  used  as  food  by  the  lower  classes,  or 
m  considerable  <juautities  in  the  Papal  States  as  delicacies  by  the  wealthy. — The  inhabitanta 
and  in  Naples,  vitriol  and  antimony  m  Parma,  of  Italy  are  a  mixture  of  many  dLSerent 
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who  haye  saccessively  obtained  the  mastery  of  and  the  libraries  at  Brescia,  Ferrara,  and  Parma, 
the  ooantry.  The  Ghillio  (Oeltic)  and  the  Ro-  Literary  and  scientific  societies  have  been  nn- 
man  elements  have  in  the  conrse  of  time  become  merons  in  Italy  ever  since  the  14th  centnry,  bnt 
^e  princiiMd  ingredients  of  Italian  nationality,  only  a  few  of  them  have  retained  their  vitality, 
bnt  few  traces  of  the  character  of  the  aboriginal  Among  them  the  aecademia  della  crusea  at  Flo- 
popnlation  being  now  discernible.  In  upper  Italy  rence,  the  royal  institute  at  Milan,  and  the  acade- 
the  Germanic  element  has  contributed  its  share  my  of  sciences  at  Turin,  are  the  most  prominent 
toward  the  formation  of  Italian  nationality.  Even  Museums,  cabinets  of  art,  and  picture  galleries 
the  name  of  Lombardy  is  derived  from  that  of  a  are  found  almost  everywhere  in  Italy,  render- 
German  tribe.  In  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  the  ing  it  the  Mecca  of  artists.  Observatories  exist 
Arab  element  enters  into  the  mixture  of  national  in  Bolo^a,  Padua,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Pfder- 
characteristics.  A  common  language  is  the  prin-  mo.  The  number  of  charitable  institutions  of 
cipal  bond  of  union  of  the  Italian  people,  or,  it  various  kinds  is  enormous.  The  Roman  Catho- 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  of  the  educated  lie  religion  is  almost  exclusively  professed,  all 
classes ;  for  only  the  written  language  is  the  same  others  being  barely  tolerated  except  in  Siu^i- 
in  all  parts  of  Italy,  while  the  vernacular  of  the  nia,  where  freedom  of  religion  is  guarantied  by 
common  people  consists  of  various  dialects,  al-  the  constitution.  The  number  of  the  clergy 
most  as  dissimilar  as  different  tongues.  It  is  only  is  remarkably  larce,  the  lowest  estimate  being 
in  a  portion  of  Tuscany  that  the  Italian  language  500,000. — The  industry  and  commerce  of  Italy 
is  spoken  in  its  purity.  In  this  respect  Italy  have  fallen  from  the  high  state  which  they 
stands  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Germany,  obtained  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  re- 
The  unity  of  Italian  like  that  of  German  nation-  publics  of  upper  Italy  were  the  commercial 
ality  has,  since  the  downfidl  of  the  Roman  em-  centres  of  the  continent,  and  held  the  same 
pire,  never  existed,  and  it  is  not  until  the  present  position  which  during  the  17th  century  was  held 
century  that  the  idea  of  an  Italy  united  polit-  by  the  Netherlands,  and  since  the  18th  century 
ically  has,  at  least  among  the  educated  classes,  has  been  held  by  Great  Britain.  Genoa  and 
gone  far  to  conquer  the  provincial  and  local  Leghorn,  however,  still  retain  an  important 
jealousies  and  animosities  through  which  Italy  influence  in  the  shipping  business  of  the  worid, 
has  for  a  long  series  of  centuries  become  an  easy  and  several  branches  of  manufacture  are  In  a 
prey  to  foreign  conquerors.  The  Italian  has  flourishing  state,  such  as  those  of  silk,  glassi 
generally  a  nne  exterior.  He  is  rather  slim  earthenware,  straw  goods,  artificial  flowers,  ana 
Sian  stont^  but  strong  and  agile.  A  dark  com-  maccaroni.  The  kincdom  of  Sardinia  has  a  for 
plexion,  an  expressive  countenance,  sparkling  greater  length  of  railroads  than  all  the  rest  of 
eyes,  blsck  hair,  and  a  grave  gait  combine  to  Italy.  The  aggregate  length  in  the  continental 
render  the  pAyW^utf  of  the  Italian  characteristic  portion  of  Sardinia  in  iS^G  was  over  480  m., 
and  preposeessing.  A  great  proportion  of  the  whUe  Tuscany  had  only  146,  Naples  86,  and 
inhabitants  retain  many  of  the  characteristics  the  Papal  States  15.  Since  then,  Lombardy 
of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  having  been  annexed  to  Sardinia  and  several 
decline  of  the  Italian  military  greatness  was  fol-  new  roads  having  been  constructed,  the  aggre- 
lowed  by  eminence  in  letters.  Italy  was  long  gate  length  of  the  S^inian  railn^ds  is  over 
the  foremost  nation  of  Europe  In  literature,  800  m.  The  shipping  of  Italy  is  large  in  the 
art,  and  science,  and  has  given  birth  to  some  number  of  vessels,  but  small  in  tonnage.  Tlie 
of  the  greatest  men  of  modem  times.  The  folio  wing  figures  are  given  by  O.HQbner  (1859): 
prevailing  system  of  agriculture,  the  peasants  ^^^^  ^^^ 

being  obliged  to  pay  one  half  of  their  gross  in-         Papaistatea i,842«  4i3SS 

come  to  the  landlords,  and  the  minute  sub^ivi-         ^l^ iJJg         JSlgJS 

sion  of  the  soil,  exert  a  depressing  effect  upon         siSj*. .'.*.' .'.'.'.'.■.'.'.';.■.*.*.".*.'.'. !.*.'.'  %,(»i         ^^^ 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.    Education         Tuacauy Mot         M.oas 

has  been  long  in  a  backward  state,  but  the  im-  \^\i^  an  aggregate  of  18,688  vessels,  of  which 

proved  system  recently  introduced  into  Sardi-  2,485  are  small  craft,  and  585,000  tons,  or  an 

nia  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  average  of  nearly  29  tons  to  each  vessel    The 

other  Italian  states.    There  are  numerous  high  ^^^^  authority  furnishes  the  following  sUtistics 

schools,  academies,  lyceums,  and  uniyersit^ea,  ^f  ^^  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal  Ital- 

and  the  last  eigoyed  during  the  middle  ages  a  ^  states : 
worid-wide  reputation,  though  they  are  now  impoh*.  zxrortc 

eclipsed  by  some  (^  the  German  seats  of  learning.         P«jfi  8t«t« •^f'JSJS       ^mSS 

The  universities  of  Italy  are  those  of  Bologna,         bmSSu  *".        :':.':  swSooo       iJSolSa 

Pavia,  Salerno,  Naples,  Padua,  Rome,  Perugia,         The  Two  sieiiies i«;mo,ooo       «^80S.soo 

Pisa,  Sienna,  Turin,  Parma,  Florence,  Catania,  _  '^^y-; .••;•••;  ^'^^       If^**^  ;, 

Cagliari,  Genoa,  and  Modena.  Immense  literary  The  principal  articles  of  export  are :  from  Pied- 
treasures  are  stored  in  public  libraries.  The  mont,  oil,  oranges,  wine,  corals,  B>lk,  nee,  fish, 
principal  libraries  are  the  Vatican  and  the  Min-  wood,  hides;  from  Tuscany,  oil,  fish,  silk,  sfaaw 
erva  library  at  Rome;  the  Borbonica  and  the  goods,  marble,  salt  meat;  from  the  Two  Sid- 
Brancacciana  at  Naples;  the  university  library  lies,  oil, sulphur,  sumach,  almonds,  lemons, gram, 

at  Boloffua ;  the  Ambrosian  at  Mihin ;  the  library  ,  including  1 674  snudi  fishing  Teveia. 

ofSt.  liark  at  Venice;  the  royal  libruy  at  Turin;  t  indadiog  Tci  mmU 
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licorice,  alcohol,  wool,  skins,  silk ;  firom  Parma, 
nlk,  catUe,  grain,  cheese,  wool :  from  Modena. 
wine,  silkj  n'Qit,  marhle,  oil;  mm  the  PapAi 
8tate!i)  grain,  wool,  oil,  heeswoz,  silk,  cattle.  The 
total  Yfdae  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1857 
in  roond  nombers  was  $205,000,000.  Those 
of  the  Austrian  empire  of  the  same  year  were 
estimated  at  $250,000,000,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  arose  from  the  Italian  trade.  The 
tenacity  with  which  Austria  clung  to  her  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the 
extraordinary  benefits  which  she  derived  from 
them.  The  produce  of  silk  alone  represents  a 
capital  of  $40,000,000,  and  a  much  more  im- 
mense capital  after  the  silk  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  silk  factories  of  France,  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  total  trade  of  all  the  Italian 
states  in  1857  was  estimated  at  nearly  $400,- 
000,000.  The  bank  note  circulation  of  Italy, 
before  the  war  of  1859,  was  $8,600,000,  the 
government  paper  currency  $4,400,000. — ^The 
political  institutions  of  Italy  appear  to  be  at 

? resent  (1860)  in  a  state  of  transition.  Until 
848  absolute  monarchy  existed  in  all  Italian 
states.  Since  then  constitutionalism  has  taken 
strong  root  in  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  it  hav- 
ing become  the  policy  of  that  state  to  hold  up 
its  liberal  institutions  as  an  incentive  to  the 
people  of  the  ai^oining  states  for  the  overthrow 
of  foreign  despotism.  In  upper  Italy,  where  the 
remembrance  of  former  municipal  self-^vem- 
ment  still  remained,  the  example  of  Sardinia  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence ;  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Franco-Sardinian  war  against 
Austria  in  1859,  the  dukes  of  Parma,  Modena, 
and  Tuscany  fled  from  their  territories,  provis- 
ional representative  governments  were  establish- 
ed there,  which,  all  things  cousidored,  worked 
admirably  well.  The  following  table  exhibits 
tlie  financial  and  military  position  of  the  differ- 
ent indopondcnt  states  before  the  late  war: 


SUtft. 

Cz  p«iuiltare«. 

Public  debt. 

Nary. 

•eU. 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

40 

tl07 

10 

162 

QaM. 

PapAl  states. 

Modeiut 

Parm». 

San  Marino.. 

Swdinia 

Two  eiciUes. 
Toscauy 

|15,120,(X)0 

1,8»0,000 

l,!530,lH>0 

5,0<)0 

80,250,000 

28,800,000 

6,156,000 

|77,0<X»,000 

2,'obl>.ooo 

161,2>(>,000 

100.000,«H)0 

13,6S0,U<K) 

15,(K)0 
5,800 
4.200 
•1,900 
48,600 
W,0(H) 
14,«JO0 

25 

•  • 
■  • 

900 

912 

15 

ToUl.... 

|S8,551,000 

SH53.96<».0<H) 

1-s.ooo 

1,H53 

Since  tlien,  by  the  onnexation  of  Lombardy  to 
Sardinia,  the  peace  establishment  of  the  latter  has 
been  raised  to  some  80,000,  and  its  public  debt 
increased  by  $65,000,000.  The  public  debt  of  the 
duchies  has  likewise  been  increased  about  $2,- 
000,000. — The  early  history  of  Italy  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country 
we  find  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  Umbriaos, 
Oscans,  Sicnli  or  Latins,  Volscl,  ^qui,  Sabines, 
Pcligni,    Marsi,    Marrucini,    Vestini,    Uemici, 
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CEnotriana,  Dannians  or  Apnliana,  Japjgeii 
Peucetii,  Messapii,  and  numerous  other  tribes, 
beside  various  Uredan  colonies  in  the  southern 
part  or  Magna  Grocia.  The  name  Italy,  bow- 
ever,  which  replaced  the  Greek  appellation  of 
Hesneria  or  Hesperia  Magna,  was  originally  ap- 
pliea  only  to  a  small  southern  part,  and  gr«da- 
ally  extended  to  more  northern  parts,  nnUl  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  it  received  its  ftdl  ex- 
tension, embracing  the  provinces  of  Lignria, 
Gallia  Oisalpina,  Yenetia,  and  Istria,  in  the  K. ; 
Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenium,  Samnium,  Latiom, 
and  Campania,  in  the  centre  or  Italy  proper; 
and  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  in  the  S.  or 
Magna  Grsecia.  Poetically  the  country  was  also 
called  (Enotria,  Ausonia,  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  and 
Japygia,  from  various  parts  of  the  whole,  and 
Satumia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once 
reigned  over  it.  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  11 
regions,  which  division  prevailed  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  history  of  Rome.  Since 
tiie  downfall  of  that  empire  the  Italian  penin- 
sula has  been  the  theatre  of  a  political  his- 
tory which  in  its  general  features  resembles  that 
of  the  Germanic  nations,  being  a  oonttnnous 
shifting  of  boundaries,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
contest  of  dynasties,  relieved  by  temporary  suc- 
cesses of  municipal  self-government  in  the  firee 
cities  of  upper  Italy,  and  by  the  brilliant  develop- 
ment of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Odoaoer, 
having  dethroned  the  last  Roman  emperor, 
Romulus  Augustulus  (A.D.  476),  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  but  his  reign  was  brief.  In 
498  he  succumbed  to  Theodoric  the  Great,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  for  a  time  the  entire  pen- 
insula was  united  under  Gothic  dominion.  The 
Byzantine  generals  Belisarius  and  Narses  con- 
quered it  once  more,  and  it  was  ruled  by  vice- 
roys (exarchs)  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  In 
568  the  Longobards  invaded  Italy  and  establi2»hed 
a  powerful  kingdom,  the  name  of  which  has 
been  preserved  to  this  day  for  a  small  ])ortiou  of 
its  territory.  They  introduced  Germanic  feudal 
institutions,  and  thus  completed  the  transition 
'  of  Italy  from  the  ancient  forms  of  political  and 
social  life  to  those  of  the  middle  ages.  Veuioe, 
founded  by  fugitives  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
great  migration  of  nations ;  the  exarchate  of 
Kavenna,  reduced  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
present  Papal  States;  Rome,  and  a  portion  of 
the  coast  districts  of  lower  Italy  (duchies  of 
Amalfi  and  Gueta),  maintained  their  independ- 
ence after  having  for  some  time  remained  in  a 
nominal  relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Byzantine 
empire.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  Sth  cen- 
tury, the  Longobards  threatening  Rome,  which 
until  then  had  been  ruled  by  patricians,  the  aid 
of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks  was  invoked  bv  the 
pope.  Pepin,  having  conquered  the  exarcliate, 
ceded  it  to  the  head  of  the  clmrch.  Charletnagoe, 
following  up  the  victories  of  his  father,  subjected 
the  Longobard  kingdom  (774)  and  annexed  it  to 
the  Prankish  empire.  On  Christmas  eve,  bO<), 
Charlemagne  was  anointed  bv  Pope  Leo  III. 
Roman  emperor,  and  thus  nominally  tlie  occi- 
dental empire  was  reestablished.     Practically 
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that  title,  which  was  eagerl  j  coveted  for  a  long  were  known  nnder  the  name  of  GbibeUines  (a 
series  of  centuries  by  the  rulers  of  Germany,  was  corrupt  form  of  Wiublingen,  the  original  seat  of 
merely  a  pretext  for  territorial  conqaests  in  It-  the  Swabian  or  Hohenstuifen  dynasty).  A  long 
aly.  When,  in  843,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  continued  struggle  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
wss  divided  among  his  grandsons,  the  Italian  Guelphs,  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  having  been 
provinces  fell  to  the  share  of  Lothaire,  but  the  compelled  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
rule  of  the  Carlovingians  lasted  scarcely  for  a  cities  belonging  to  the  league.  As  an  of&et  to 
generation.  During  a  period  of  anarchy  and  these  reverses  he  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
civil  war  Guido  of  Spoleto,  Berengarius  of  Friu-  Two  Sicilies  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
li,  Hugh  of  Provence,  Berengarius  of  Ivrea,  and  daughter  of  the  last  Norman  king.  When,  by 
Lothaire,  son  of  Hugh,  successively  obtained  an  internal  dissensions  and  bloody  civil  wars,  the 
uncertain  mastership.  Lothaire  having  been  power  of  the  free  cities  in  upper  Italy  seemed  to 
poisoned  in  950  by  Berengarius,  his  widow  Ade-  be  exhausted,  Frederic  IL  made  another  efibii 
laide  appealed  to  Otho  I«,  king  of  Germany,  who  to  obtain  complete  mastery,  but  his  successes 
married  her,  conquered  Ix>mbardy  (951),  and  in  were  only  temporary  (1248),  and  Uie  German 
another  campaign  obtained  the  imperial  crown,  dynasty  was  completely  overthrown  in  upper 
In  lower  Italy,  Uie  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  the  Italy  (1254),  while  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sid- 
republics  of  Naples,  GaSta,  and  Amalfi,  though  lies  was  wrested  from  them  by  Charles  of  Anjon. 
undisturbed  by  tiie  strifes  in  the  northern  and  In  the  mean  time  municipal  liberty  in  the  free 
central  divisions  of  the  peninsula,  had  for  a  long  cities  of  upper  and  central  Italy  hpd  been  grad- 
time  to  contend  against  the  Saracens,  who  had  ually  subverted  by  petty  dynasties,  and  the 
conquered  Sicily  in  817,  and  invaded  lower  Ita-  second  half  of  the  18th  century  witnessed  a  long 
ly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century,  series  of  fierce  party  struggles,  the  old  design»- 
Their  attacks  having  at  last  been  definitely  re-  tions  of  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines  being  kept  up, 
pulsed,  lower  Italy  once  more  returned  under  the  former  by  the  aristocratic,  the  latter  by  the 
Byzantine  rule,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  a  popular  or  democratic  party.  The  aristocracy 
century  more,  while  the  greater  portion  of  Italy  was  defeated  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  in  Florenoe, 
was  held  in  sut^tion  by  Germany.  For  50  whence  all  noblemen  were  banished  (1282);  but 
years  f^  German  dominion  was  comparatively  soon  after  the  victorious  popular  party  was  torn 
undisturbed.  From  the  year  1000  the  hatred  into  several  hostile  factions,  ana,  tiiough  idll 
of  the  Italians  against  the  foreign  rulers,  dili-  able  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  German  em- 
gently  fostered  by  the  clergy,  manifested  itself  peror  Henry  VII.,  who  attempted  to  regain  the 
in  frequent  local  insurrections  and  civil  wars ;  dominion  of  Italy  (1812),  they  succumbed  in 
but  during  the  lldi  century  the  German  kings  the  different  states  to  pet^  tyrants.  Thus  Pisa 
succeeded,  on  the  whole,  in  midntaining  their  fell  under  the  rule  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiula 
authority.  During  that  time,  in  lower  Italy,  (1814)^  and  Lucca  under  that  of  Castmccio  Oas- 
the  Byzantine  rule  was  gradually  overturned  by  tracam  (1816) ;  Padua  became  a  principality 
the  Normans,  who  conquered  Apulia  and  Calft-  under  the  Carrara  dynasty  (1818),  Alessandria, 
bria  on  the  continent,  and  in  1070  the  islands  Tortona,  and  Cremona  under  the  VisconUs, 
of  Sicily  and  Malta  from  the  Arabs.  This  new  Mantua  under  the  Gronzagas  (1828),  and  Ferrarm 
kingdom,  consolidated  by  Robert  Guiscard  under  the  Estes.  The  Polenta  fiimily  ruled  in 
(1057-85)  and  Roger  (1085-1114),  became  a  Ravenna,  the  Scala  family  in  Verona,  the  Pey- 
strong  point  of  support  for  the  popes  in  their  soli  family  in  Bologna  (1885).  Genoa  expelled 
contests  with  the  German  kings.  Their  power  the  leading  families  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  successor  of  the  line  parties,  and  elected  its  first  doge,  Simone 
mistiest  of  all  the  German  rulers  over  Italy  Boccanegra  (1839).  In  Rome  the  democratic 
(H^iry  in.)  was  compelled  to  submit  himself  to  part^,  1^  by  Cola  di  Rienzi,  was  successfbl  for 
Gregory  VII.  in  the  most  ignominious  manner  a  bnef  time  (1847).  Beside  all  the  miseries  en- 
(1077).  A  new  element  then  began  to  M>P^  gendered  by  these  fends  and  dissensions,  armies 
in  the  political  development  of  upper  Italy.  The  of  robbers,  consisting  of  discharged  soldiers, 
Lombiurd  kingdom  gradually  resolved  itself  into  plundered  the  country,  a  terrible  &mine  (1847) 
several  prosperous  municipalities,  some  of  which  decimated  the  population,  and  a  plague,  the 
became  in  the  course  of  continuous  feuds  pow-  most  horrible  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
erfnl  conunonwealths,  able  to  contend  succesjs*  mowed  down  full  two  thirds  of  the  inhabltanto 
fuUy  even  against  tiie  mighty  Swabian  (Hohen-  of  the  peninsula.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  in- 
staufen)  dynasty  of  (xermanv.  Milan,  Venice,  flictions,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts 
Pisa,  and  Grenoa  became  the  centres  of  the  flourished  as  they  had  never  done  before,  and  the 
movement  for  national  independence.  Ifilan  very  plague  which  made  Italy  a  vast  cemetery 
formed  the  league  of  the  Lombard  municipalities,  furnished  the  dark  background  on  which  Boo- 
which,  allied  with  the  popes,  opposed  the  exer-  caccio  drew  the  light  fkntastical  pictures  of  his 
tions  of  the  Hohenstaufen  to  erect  Italy  into  a  Deeamerone.  In  lower  Italy,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
hereditary  kingdom  for  their  own  dynasty.  The  having  lost  the  island  of  Sicily  by  a  popular 
national  party  assumed  the  name  of  the  Guelphs  outbreak  (the  Sicilian  vespers,  March  80, 1282X 
(from  the  Bavarian  dynasty  of  the  Wel&,  the  consolidated  his  dynasty  in  Naples,  and  tlie 
most  powerinl  opponenta  of  the  imperial  rule  in  country  ei\jo^ed  comparative  tranquillity.  In 
GenuanyX  while  the  partisans  of  the  en^erocB  1882  ()iieen  Joanna  was  dethroned  and  assassin- 
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atdd.    The  usurper,  Charles  III.,  shared  her  ferred  upon  him  as  a  hereditary  doehj  hj  the 
&te  in  1886,  and  ner  grandson  midntained  him-  peace  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle  (1748).    Thus  abcmt 
self  for  28  years.    Toward  the  latter  half  of  the  the  middle  of  the  18th  centnry  a  large  portion  of 
14th  and  daring  the  15th  century  6  principal  Italy  had  lost  its  independence,  being  subject  to 
states  arose  above  the  wild  turmoil  of  the  pre-  the  dynasties  of  Lorraine,  Bourbon,  and  Sayoy. 
ceding  period,  viz. :  Naples,  the  Papal  States,  The  republics  of  Grenoa  and  Venice  were  mere 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice ;  while  tlie  smaller  shadows  of  what  they  had  been  in  former  times, 
states  gradually  dwindled  down  to  utter  inslg-  The  political  and  social  life  of  the  country  settled 
mficanoe.    From  Milan  the  Viscouti  dynasty  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  apathy  and 
threatened  all  the  neighboring  princes,  and  moral  degradation,  over  which  the  flames  kin- 
gradually  subjected  Lombardy  to  their  rule,  died  by  the  French  revolution  cast  a  lurid  glare. 
Having  become  extinct  in  1447,  they  were  sue-  In  1792  a  French  army  invaded  Savoy,  whkh, 
ceeded  by  the  Sforza  dynasty.    In  Florence,  after  several  campaigns,  was  annexed  to  France 
the  Medici  family  rose  by  their  wealth  and  pru-  (1796).    In  1797  Bonaparte  erected  Milan,  Man- 
dence  to  monarchical  power.    Venice,  under  tua,  a  portion  of  Parma,  and  Modena  into  the 
a  strong  oligarchical  government,  conquered  Cisalpine   republic;    Genoa  was   transformed 
Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza  (1405),  and  a  portion  into  the  Ligurian  republic,  and  the  Papal  States 
of  Dalmatia  (1426),  established  colonial  govern-  into  the  Roman  republic  (1798).    Naples,  har- 
ments  in  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  on  the  ing  sided  with  Austria,  was  invaded  br  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea,  and  remained  victorious  French,  the  king  Ferdinand  IV.  expelled,  and 
in  many  struggles  with  the  Turks  and  with  his  kingdom  formed  into  the  Parthenopean  re- 
Naples.    Its  former  powerful  rival,  Genoa,  had,  public  (1799).    During  Bonaparte's  campaign 
alter  an  almost  continuous  feud  of  130  years  in  Egypt  the  allied  Austrians  and  Rusdans  re- 
(1250-1880),  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  conquered  upper  Italy,  and  the  Britkh,  Roesiaiis, 
the  superior  power  of  Venice.    After  the  end  and  Turks  lower  Italy;  but  in  a  brief  campaign 
of  the  15th  century  Italy  became  the  theatre  of  Bonaparte  restored  the  French  supremacy  (1800). 
the  rivalry  of  the  bpani^- Austrian  dynasty  and  By  the  peace  of  LunevUle  the  duke  of  Farma 
the  French.    The  struggle  was  opened  in  1497  obtainea  Tuscany  under  the  de^gnation  of  the 
by  the  attempt  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  Etrurian  kingdom ;  Lombardy  and  Parmn  fell 
conquer  Naples.    After  many  vicissitudes  of  to  France,  and  Venice  to  Austria.    In  1802  the 
war,  the  successes  which  France  had  obtained  Gisalpine  was  changed  into  the  Italian  republic; 
In  Italy  were  finally  annihilated  by  the  battle  of  under  the  presidency  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1805 
Pavia  in  1525.    From  that  time  Italy  enjoyed  into  the  Italian  kingdom,  administered  by  Na- 
oomparative  peace  for  over  150  years,  during  poleon^s  stepson  Eugene  Beauharnais.     Guas- 
which  period  its  territorial  and  political  rela-  talla  was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom,  and  Pi- 
tions  became  more  and  more  consolidated.    In  ombino  and  Lucca  were  given  in  fief  to  Napo- 
Florence  the  Medici  obtained  hereditary  mo-  Icon's  sister,  Elisa  Bacciochi.    By  the  peace  of 
narchical  power ;  the  principality  of  Montferra  Presburg  Venice,   Istria,   and  l)ulmatia  were 
fell  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  (153Gj ;  Parma  added  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  area  of  which 
and  Piacenza  to  the  Farnese  family,  descendants  then  comprised  35,400  square  miles,  with  a 
of  Pope  Paul  III. ;  Milan  and  Naples  were  secur-  population  of  5,657,000.     In  the  following  year 
edtoSpainby  the  emperor  Charles  V.(  1553);  in  Guostalla,  the  Ligurian  republic,  Parma,  and 
the  extreme  N.  W.  portion  of  Italy  the  ducal  Piacenza  were  completely  annexed  to  France, 
house  of  Savoy  obtained  Piedmont     Venice,  while  Naples  was  once  more  made  a  kingdom 
whose  resources  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  succeeded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  around  the  cape  of  Murat  in  1808.    In  that  year  the  Etrurian  king- 
Good  Hope,  lost  the  island  of  Candia  in  166U,  but  dom  and  the  Papal  States  were  added  to  France, 
conquered  a  larf^e  portion  of  the  Grecian  penin-  but  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  separated  from 
snla  in  1684.    New  troubles  and  changes  were  Italy  and  united  to  the  new  IDyrian  kingdom, 
caused  by  the  wars  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  whUe  a  portion  of  the  Tyrol  was  added  to 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  held  by  France  for  Italy.    The  last  effort  of  Austria  to  crush  the 
21  years,  from  1675  to  1696.    In  1706  Austria  French  in  Italy  having  been  frustrated  in  a  5 
conquered  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Montfcrrat,  and  days'  battle  (April  19-23, 1809),  the  supremac^y 
ceded  tlie  last  to  Piedmont.    By  the  peace  of  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  remained  undistnrbed  nn- 
Utrecht  Austria  obtained  Sardinia  and  Naples,  til  his  power  had  been  broken  by  the  Russian 
but  exchanged  the  former  for  Sicily,  which  had  campaign  and  the  successful  rising  of  (rormany. 
been  given  to  Piedmont.    The  Farnese  family  Murat  of  Naples  made  common  cause  with  Aus- 
havingbecome  extinct,  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  tria  ^Jan.  11,  1814),  and  the  French  army  was 
ffivento  the  Spanish  prince  Charles  in  1731,  but  expelled  from  Italy  (April  23,   1814).     Murat, 
fell  to  Austria  in  1738,  when  Charles  was  trans-  who  was  to  have  been  confirmed  in  the  {KMses- 
ferred  to  the  throne  of  Naples.    In  Tuscany  sion  of  Naples  for  the  support  lent  to  the  ene- 
the  Medici  family  became  extinct  in  1737,  and  mies  of  his  benefactor,  was  dethnmed  by  a 
was  succeeded   by  Francis   Stephen  of   Ijot-  counter-revolutionary  movement,  and  in  an  at- 
raine,  husband  of  the  Austrian  empress  Maria  tempt  to  reconquer  his  kingdom  died  by  sen- 
Theresa.    Parma  and  Piacenza  were  conquered  tence  of  a  court  martial.  Under  the  new  torrito- 
by  tha  Spanish  prince  Philip,  and  were  oon-  rial  arrangements  of  the  congress  o(  Vienna,  the 
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kin^  of  Sardinia  was  reinstated  in  his  former  pos-  and  declared  i  ta  independence.  The  king,  in  or- 
sessions,  to  wbicb  Genoa  was  added ;  the  Lorn-  der  to  reconcile  his  sabjects,  gave  them  a  liberal 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom  was  given  to  Anstria;  constitution,  which,  however,  was  soon  broken. 
Modena,  Mirandola,  Reggio,  Massa,  and  Carrara  In  upper  Italy  the  French  revolution  of  February 
were  transferred  to  the  dynasty  of  Hapsbnrg-  became  the  signal  for  a  popular  rising  against  the 
Este ;  in  Tuscany  the  Hapsburg-Lorraine  dy-  Austrian  rule.  Radetzky,  the  commander  of  the 
nasty  was  restored ;  Parma^  Piacenza,  and  Guas-  Austrian  array,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Lorn- 
talla  fell  to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  wife  bardy  and  faU  back  on  Verona.  The  king  of 
of  Napoleon ;  Lucca  to  the  Bourbon  princess  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  took  the  lead  in  the 
Maria  Louisa;  the  Papal  States  and  the  king-  struggle,  occupied  Lorobardy,  and  seemed  in  a 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored  to  their  fair  way  to  conquer  Venice ;  but  two  brilliant 
former  rulers ;  and  Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Comino  victories  of  Radetzky  turned  the  scale  against 
remained  in  the  hands  of  England.  The  repub-  the  popular  cause,  and  the  Austrian  rule  was  re- 
lic of  San  Marino  and  the  petty  principality  established.  Venice,  however,  withstood ;  Rome 
of  Monaco  had  been  undisturbed  tlirough  all  ^whence  the  pope  had  fled,  Nov.  24)  and  the 
these  chaotic  changes  of  possession. — ^The  wishes  auchies  were  republicanized ;  and,  encouraged 
of  the  advocates  of  national  unity,  independence,  by  the  reverses  of  the  Austrians  in  Hungary, 
and  constituUonal  liberty  having  been  oafSed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  once  more  ventured  to 
the  simple  restoration  of  the  ante-revolutionary  measure  swords  with  Radetzky.  But  in  a  brief 
institutions,  dissatisfiiction  and  hatred  of  the  campaign  (March,  1849)  he  was  utterly  routed, 
foreign  rulers  engendered  conspiracies  and  se-  and  the  very  existence  of  tlie  Sardinian  king- 
cret  societies,  whose  extent  and  power  increased  dom  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  good  grace  of 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  restrictive  measures  the  Austrian  general.  The  duchies  were  re- 
adopted  against  the  people.  In  1820  and  1821  stored  to  their  former  rulers,  and  guarded  by 
revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred  in  Naples  and  Austrian  troops.  Rome,  after  an  obstinate  de- 
Sardinia,  and  the  rulers  of  these  states  were  fence  under  Garibaldi  and  others,  was  resub- 
compelled  to  promise  measures  of  reform;  but  jected  to  the  pope  by  a  French  arcby  of  occupa- 
the  congress  of  Laybach  ordered  the  sappres-  tion,  which  has  remained  there  for  over  10  years, 
aion  of  these  movements,  and  the  complete  sub-  Venice  surrendered  in  Aug.  1849.  While  in 
Jugation  of  the  revolutionary  party  by  the  Aus-  Naples,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States  severe 
man  armies  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  re-  reactionary  measures  followed  the  overthrow  of 
action  and  vindictive  persecution.  The  govern-  the  popular  movement,  the  new  king  of  Sardinia, 
ment  of  Tuscany  was  at  that  time  comparatively  Victor  Emanuel,  fostered  liberal  institutions,  and 
liberal,  and  continued  so  until  Sardinia  assumed  the  Austrian  government  sought  to  reconcile 
the  lead  of  the  liberal  aspirations  of  Italy  (since  the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  by  confer- 
1848).  In  Feb.  1881,  new  popular  risings  took  ring  upon  them  some  material  benefits,  such  as 
place  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States,  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  improvement 
but  were  again  suppressed  by  Austrian  armies,  of  the  port  of  Venice,  reforms  in  the  tariff  and  the 
In  the  following  year  the  Romagna  made  another  postal  system,  &c.  But  all  these  efforts  proved 
effort  to  throw  off  the  papal  rule,  in  consequence  unavailing  to  overcome  the  national  antipathies 
of  which  an  Austrian  army  crossed  the  frontier,  of  the  people,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1853,  an  insur- 
while  a  French  army  of  occupation,  in  spite  of  rection  broke  out  at  Milan  which  was  suppressed 
the  protest  of  the  pope,  occupied  and  held  An-  without  great  effort.  In  1857  an  unsuccessful 
cona  until  1838.  The  political  state  of  Italy  re-  attempt  to  overthrow  the  king  of  Naples  was 
mained  tranquil  to  the  superficial  observer,  but  made  by  a  small  band  of  republicans,  led  by  Col. 
violent  outbreaks  from  time  to  time  proved  the  Pisacane ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  republi- 
existence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfibction,  can  insurrection  occurred  at  Genoa.  The  fact 
which  was  nourished  and  fostered  by  secret  or-  that  Pisacane  had  made  his  attempt  on  board  a 
ganizations,  such  as  the  Giotina  Italia  (young  Sardinian  steamer  which  he  had  forcibly  taken 
Italy),  and  by  men  like  Mazzini,  who  began  his  possession  of,  and  which  was  afterward  seized 
career  as  a  p(»ritical  agitator  as  early  as  1831.  A  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  gave  rise  to  an 
new  era  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Italy  when  Pope  acrimonious  correspondence  between  Sardinia 
Gregory  XVI.  died  (June  1, 1846),  and  was  sue-  and  Naples;  and  in  1858  a  war  seemed  immi- 
ceeded  by  Pius  IX.  He  inaugurated  a  series  of  nent  on  that  account,  but  was  averted  by  time- 
moderately  liberal  reforms,  and  was  hailed  as  the  ly  idtercession.  In  consequence  of  Orsini^s  at- 
political  saviour  of  his  country.  Tuscany  and  tempt  on  the  life  of  the  French  emperor  (Jan. 
Sardinia  followed  the  exanople  set  by  the  pope,  14^  1858),  a  special  law,  directed  against  all 
and  a  customs  union  was  effected  between  the  8  **  suspected  inuividuals,'^  was  enacted  in  Sar- 
states  (1847).  Partial  liberty  of  the  press  and  dinia,  and  this  fact  was  considered  as  a  ngnifi- 
popular  representation  were  conceded  or  prom-  cant  symptom  of  the  intimate  relations  existing 
ised.  About  that  time  the  principality  of  Lucca  between  France  and  Sardinia.  Austria  at  that 
was  united  with  Tuscany,  and  the  reigning  family  time  began  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  her  neigh- 
of  the  former  obtained  the  duchy  oi  Paraia  (the  bora,  and  by  a  series  of  liberal  measures  and 
empress  Maria  Louisa  having  died),  according  to  promises  endeavored  to  strengthen  ker  foothold 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  SioOy  m  Lombardy  (July,  1858).  Simultaneously  she 
rose,  in  Jan.  1848,  against  the  king  of  Naples^  tried  to  form  an  Italian  league;  but,  though 
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ICodena  and  Naples  were  willing  to  enter  into  grand  dake  of  Tiiacanv  and  the  duke  of  Modena 
all  Austrian  projects,  the  duchess  of  Parma  and  was  stipulated  for,  the  question  about  Parma 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  declined.    When,  in  being  left  open.     A  promise  was  held  oat  to 
Aug.  1858,  it  became  known  that  Sardinia  had  Italy  of  the  formation  of  an  Italian  coofederatioo 
ceded  to  Russia  a  locality  suitable  for  a  navy  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  pope.    In- 
yard  at  Yillafranca,  and  that  Russia  had  sought  tense  discontent  arose  in  Italy  when  uiese  ttip- 
to  purchase  the  principality  of  Monaco  and  ap-  illations  became  known.     The  people  of  the 
plied  to  the  king  of  Kaples  for  the  cession  of  a  duchies  and  likewise  of  the  Romagna  (the  in- 
naval  depot  at  Brindisi,  the  opinion  became  aurrection  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Papal 
general  that  a  triple  alliance,  directed  against  States  had  been  quelled  by  the  mercenary  tnx>p% 
Austria,  was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  principally  at  Perugia,  June  20)  united  in  their 
This  opinion  obtained  further  strength  when  protestations  against  the  restoration  of  their 
Prinoe  Napoleon  sought  a  matrimonial  alliance  former  rulers.    They  solemnly  transfernsd  their 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.    On  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  bat  he  thooghft 
New  Yearns  day,  1859,  a  few  words  spoken  by  best  still  to  refuse  the  crown  proffered  to  him, 
the  French  emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  and  to  substitute  Signor  Buoncompagni  tor  the 
dispelled  all  doubts  in  regard  to  his  hostile  in-  prince  of  Carignan,  to  whom  the  regency  was  sob* 
tentions.  While  the  preparations  for  war  on  both  sequently  offered.    The  peace  was  signed  at  ZA- 
sides  were  going  on,  the  people  of  Italy  became  rich  in  accordance  with  the  original  sUpoIatiooi 
assured  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  foreign  su-  of  Yillafranca,  Nov.  10.    The  final  settJement 
premacy  but  really  the  liberation  and  national  of  the  affairs  of  the  duchies  was  to  be  efEected 
organization  of  Italy  which  the  French  emperor  by  a  European  congress,  the  meeting  of  which 
intended  to  accomplish.    Dreading  the  approach  was  expected  to  take  place  in  Jan.  I860.     Tbli^ 
of  a  revolution,   the  king  of  Naples  set  free  however,  was  delayed  or  prevented  by  more 
many  prominent  political  prisoners.    On  April  recent  diplomatic  developments.    A  few  weeks 
21  the  Austrian  general  Gyulai  sent  an  ultima-  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of 
tum  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  crossed,  the  the  congress,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  The  Pope  and 
Ticino  in  3  columns,  April  26-29.   The  duke  of  the  Congress"  was  published  in  Paris,  which, 
Modeno,  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  the  grand  though  bearing  the  name  of  M.  de  la  Gaerro- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  unable  to  make  head  against  niere  as  author,  was  generally  understood  to 
a  popular  rising,  quitted  their  states — ^the  duke  have  been  written  by  the  French  emperor  or 
of  Modcna  taking  his  political  prisoners  along  under  his  direction.    Its  leading  doctrine  was 
with  him,  and  transferring  them  to  the  dun-  that  the  revolted  Papal  States  ahould  not  be 
geons  of  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Verona.    For  forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  the 
nearly  a  month  no  open   hostilities  occurred,  pope  must  be  restricted  as  a  temporal  sovereign 
the  Austrians  contenting  themselves  witli  plan-  to  a  very  small  territory  and  to  limited  author- 
dering  the  rich  province  of  Lomellina.    Tlieir  ity.    This  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the 
left  wing  having  been  defeated  near  Montcbello  emperor  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  said  :  **  What 
(May  20),  and  the  enemy  being  on  the  point  appears  to  nio  most  in  accordance  with  the  true 
of  outdaukin^  their  right  wing  (battles  of  Pa-  interests  of  tlie  holy  see  is  to  make  a  sacrifice 
lestro,  May  31  and  June  1),  they  recrossed  the  of  the  revolted  provinces.     If  the  holy  father, 
Ticino  and  were  routed  in  a  great  open  battle  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  were  to  renoance  those 
near  Magenta  (June  4).     The  consequence  of  provinces,  which  for  the  last  50  years   have 
this  defeat  was  the  relinquishment  by  the  Aus-  caused  so  much  embarrassment  to  his  govem- 
trians  of  Milan  and  the  entire  N.  W.  portion  of  ment,  and  were  in  exchange  to  demand  from 
LombarJy,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  been  the  powers  that  they  should  guaranty  him  the 
invaded  by  Garibaldi.     Without  risking  a  de-  possession  of  the  remainder,  I  do  not  doubt  of 
fence  of  the  lines  of  the  Adda  and  Oglio  rivers,  the  immediate  restoration  of  iKjace/*    The  pope 
they  retreated  to  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  There,  in  reply  to  these  suggestions  declared  that  he 
in  the  great  battle  of  Solferino,  thuy  were  de-  would  suffer  exile  and  martyrdom  before  he 
feated(June  24),  but  under  circumstances  which  would  relinqnish  the  authority  of  the  holy  see 
made  it  appear  doubtful  whether  the  French  over  the  revolted  provinces.     By  a  diplomatic 
would  be  able  successfully  to  contend  with  them  arrangement  between  France  and  England  it 
on  the  ground  of  their  famous  quadrilateral  of  has  been  recently  |)roi)osed  that  the  duchies  and 
fortresses.  Considering  this,  as  well  as  the  threat-  the  Komagna  should  be  united  to  Sardinia  as  an 
ening  attitude  of  Prussia,  the  French  emperor,  integral  part  of  that  kingdom,  in  case  their  in- 
to the  sur[)ri.<o  of  all  Europe,  suddenly  con-  habitants,  to  whom  the  question  was  to  be  sub- 
eluded  a  truce,  which  was  immediately  followed  mitted,  should  vote  for  annexation.  (For  farther 
by  a  personal  interview  between  the  two  em-  detailsoftherecenthistory  of  Italy,  see  Sabdix- 

fjerors  (July  11)  at  Yillafranca.    There  the  pre-  ia.) — The  principal  travellers  in  Italy  who  have 

iminaries  of  a  peace  were  arranged,  by  which  given  accounts  of  their  t<>ur8in  letters,  ji>umal«, 

a  iK)rtion  of  I^ombardy,  exclusive  of  the  impor-  or  more  elaborate  works,  are  Montaigne,  Evelyn, 

tant  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  was  Gray,  Smollett,  Dr.  Moore,  Goethe,  Jos^eph  For- 

ceded  to  Sardinia,  which  had  to  pay  for  this  sjrth,  Mme.  de  Stael  ("  Corinne"),  J.  C.  Eustace, 

conquest  a  sum  of  $42,000,000.     Venice  was  Henry  Matthews,  Lady  Morgan,  Miss  Eaton, 

confirmed  to  Austria.     The  restoration  of  the  Wm.S.  Rose,  Haoa  Chr.  Andersen  C^Tbe  Im- 
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proTi8atore")«  ^^  Kemble,  Wm.  SpaldiDg,  and  people  and  in  priTate  conTcrsation.    The  Lnt- 

Geo.  8.  Hillard.    Mnrray^s  three  guide  books  in,  having  been  Grecized,  became,  so  to  speak, 

tiliroagh  Italj  are  also  of  Uie  highest  merit  The  stereotyped  and  sterile,  and  died  away  wito  the 

most  important  historical  works  are  those  of  aristocracy ;  whereas  the  vulgar  speech,  care- 

Gaicciardini  (1561) ;  Moratori  (1744-^9) ;  Boss!  lessly  spoken,  and  poor  in  grammaticid  forms, 

(1819);  Botta,  Staria  d" Italia  dal  1789  al  1814  oontinoed  to  live.    Many  such  vulgar  expres- 

(Paris,  1824),  and  Storia  €P Italia  dal  1490  al  sions  are  found  in  Ennins,  Pacnvius,  and  espe- 

1814  (Paris,  1832) ;  Lebret,  Oe»ehiehte  ton  Ita-  cially  in  the  month  of  the  low  characters  in  the 

lien  (l778-'87);  Leo,  Oetchiehte  der  Italieni^  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Ac,  in  the  Scriptora 

$ehen  Staaten  (1829-^32) ;  Renmont,  Beitr&qe  Hi9tari<B  AvgtutOj  the  writings  of  TertuUian, 

tur  ItaXimiuehen  Oachichte  (1858-7);  Fantin  and  other  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  au- 

Des  Odoards,  Biitoire  ditalie  (1802--^8) ;  and  thors  of  the  declining  period  of  Rome.    Sudi 

8ismondi,  Hitto  ire  dee  ripubliquee  Itdliennee  du  words  are :  aramen^  instead  of  at,  whence  ramey 

moyen  dge  (1809-^18).    Among  the  historians  copper;  hotulue^  for inteetinuintYihencQhudellOj 

of  recent  events  are  R.  H.  Wrightson,  **  History  bowel,  sausage ;  eamhire,  for  dare  mutvo  pro, 

of  Modern  Italy  from  the  French  Revolution  to  whence  eambiarey  to  exchange ;  hatuere,  for  per- 

1850**  (London) ;  Gualterio,  Gli  tUtimi  ritolgi-  cutere,  Ital.  hattere  ;  eaeallue  for  eguuSy  Ital.  ea- 

menti  Italiani  (2  vols.^  Florence,  1850-^51);  wjdlo;  hellue{puleiher\%ernu${hierMyhibernu^ 

Ranaili,  Oli  awenimenti  dltalie  dopo  VesaltO'  caeare  (vaeillare%  lactamen  {Jimu$\  orbue  {ee^ 

tione  di  Pio  IX,  (Florence,  1852);   Perrens,  cti«),  whence  hello,  invemo,   eamare,  letame, 

Deux  am  de  revolution  en  Italie,  1848-*9  (Paris,  orbo,  &c.      2.  Muratori  {Antiquitatee  Italia 

1857) ;  and  ROstow,  Der  Italienieche  Krieg  ton  Medii  jEti,  Milan,  1738 ;  Diteertazioni  $opra  le 

1859  (ZQrich,  1859).  antiguita,  Ac,  1751)  maintains  that  the  primi- 

ITALT,    Lakouagb    and   Litesatube    of.  tive  languages,  continuing  to  subsist  in  spite  of 

Ancient  Italy  is  supposed  by  Giuseppe  Mi-  proscriptions,  were  altered  by  time,  and  con- 

call  {Vltalia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Romani,  curred  with  the  Latin  to  form  the  basis  of  the 

Florence,  1810)  to  have  had  a  common  Ian-  Italian.     Fontanini,  Tiraboschi,  Denina,  Gm- 

guage  of  many  dialects.    These  consisted  of  guenS  {Hietoire  litteraire  d*Italie),  Sismondi 

two  branches,  the  Etruscan  and  IJmbrian,  of  (IIi$toire  dee  repuhliouee  Italiennee  du  moyen 

which  the  Iguvian  is  the  best  known  specimen,  dge),  &c.,  agree  witn  this  view.    Barbarous 

and  the  Sabine  with  the  Samnian  and  Oscan,  terms  and  phrases,  exotic  pronunciation,  and 

including  the  Yolscian,  Marsian,  and  Hemician.  ignorance  of  letters  were  rapidly  altering  the 

Greek  was  spoken  in  the  south  (Magna  Gra)cia),  language  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  ditjeeta  mem' 

especially  at  Tarentum  and  in  other  maritime  hra  of  many  tongues  at  last  combined  in  one, 

cities.    The  Pelasgian  Siculi  of  the  low  lands  not  only  in  Italy,  but  over  all  those  portions  of 

about  the  Tiber  were  partly  driven  out  to  the  great  empire  which  are  the  area  of  the  6  or 

Sicily,  and  partly  mixed  with  the  conquering  7  Romanic  languages.    8.  Scipio  Maffei  (  Vero- 

Osci  from  the  Abruzzi,  with  whom  they  formed  na  illuetrata)  holds  the  opinion  that  the  Ital- 

tbe  Latins.     Rome  imposed  her  own  idiom  ian  arose  merely  by  the  corruption  of  Latin, 

upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  by  without  any  agency  of  foreign  tongues.    Yul- 

destroying  their  monuments,  ana  establishing  gar  terms,  incorrect  forms^  perverted  signifi- 

military  colonies   in    their  cities.     Notwith-  cations,  and  vicious  pronunciation,  had  been 

standing  this,  Livy  attests  that  the  Etruscan  corrupting  the  Latin  before  the  invasion  of  the 

continued  to  be  spoken  for  centuries ;  accord-  barbsj'ians.    But  his  vouchers,  taken  from  Au- 

ing  to  Aulus  Gellius,  it  was  used  even  in  his  lus  Gellius,  St.  Jerome,  and  other  writers  of  this 

own  time,  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  A.  D.  kind,  show  the  effects  of  foreign  influence  at 

Mazochi  ascribes  the  extinction  of  the  Oscan,  Rome.    Isidore  of  Seville,  in  the  7th  century, 

in  the  south,  to  the  epoch  of  the  lex  Julia  (1st  who  speaks  of  the  lingua  Italiea,  says  that  each 

century  B.  C.).    Geltio  was  also  spoken  about  nation  introduced  its  vices  in  words  and  morals 

Bologna  and  generally  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  un*  into  the  empire.    Ciampi  traces  the  use  of  the 

til  the  Gothic  invasion ;  so  that  O.  M.  Toselli  language  to  the  5th  century.     Gonzo  (about 

(Origine  delta  lingua  Italiana,  Bologna,  1881)  960)  attests  its  use  among  the  better  educated 

asserts  that  it  has  a  greater  share  in  Uie  Italian  portion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  Wittekind  men- 

than  the  Latin  itself    That  which  is  common  tions  that  the  emperor  Gtho  I.  (986-'73)  spoke 

in  all  these  dialects  is  the  heirloom  of  the  Indo-  both  the  lingua  Bomana  and  tiie  lingua  Sla- 

European  stem ;  while  that  in  which  they  dif-  voniea.    Pope  Gregory  Y.  (996)  instructed  the 

fer  either  belongs  to  other  stems  of  lansuagea,  people  in  the  same.     The  opinion,  therefore, 

or  is  of  later  origin. — There  are  8  theories  that  the  Italian  was  formed  as  late  as  the  11th 

concerning  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language.  1.  century,  is  groundless.    Muratori  has  published 

Leonardo  Bruni  (15th  century).  Cardinal  Bern-  many  Italian  documents  mixed  with  Latin  ones 

bo  (Prose,  nolle  quali  si  ragiona  deUa  volgar  of  the  years  1153,  *70,  '82,  Ac,    At  the  poetic 

lingua,  Yenice,  1525),  Saverio  Quadrio,  ie,,  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  (1212-^50) 

assert  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  Latin ;  that  the  lanffoage  was  caUed  Sieiliana,  and  the  old- 

both  were  used  in  Rome,  the  Latin  in  public  est  aut-bentio  specimen  of  it  is  a  rude,  scarcely 

^eeches,  in  legal  documents,  and  by  the  learn-  intelligible  song  by  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  of  about 

60,  whUe  the  i2oiMMirtMtf0a  was  spoken  by  thie  1195.    The  Siennese  idiom  of  Folcachiero,  of 
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somewhat  later  date,  is  more  diaste.     In  the  spect  to  music,  bat  prefer  the  Spanish  ••  to  tlia 

18th  century  the  Italian  improved  rapidly  in  numertu  or  euphony  of  speech.    Onij  6  ItaUaa 

pliability,  elegance,  and  soon  also  in  regular-  words  end  in  consonants  (8  liquids),  tix.  :  U^  m^ 

ity,  80  that  in  grammar  and  lexicology  it  ap-  eon^  nan^  per.  By  dropping  e  and  o  after  liquids 

Eroaclied  in  the  14th  very  much  the  form  it  only,  other  words  are  made  to  end  in  theoi, 

as  now.    With  the  exception  of  the  Icelandic,  thus :  parlaronOy  or  narlanm,  dropping  a,  oofw 

.-all  other  modern  European  languages  were  yet  laro^  also  parlor,  which  is  also  the  infinltiT^ 

in  their  infancy.     Dante  did  most  of  all  to-  (frompartare)  or  the  negative  imperative.  Too 

ward  developing  and  consolidating  the  native  many  words  end  in  %  (plural  from  «,  o,  and  from 

elements,  in  legitimizing  the  exotic  accessions,  a  masculine,  and  2d  person  angular  of  rerbs); 

tifid  in  polishing  the  whole  language,  which  he  for  instance :  SapeU^  amid  miei,  ehs  tutti  i  e»- 

calls  illustre.    He  says  that  posterity  will  not  lehripoeti  ItaUani  $ieno  $tati  colmi  di  allmi  ei 

be  able  to  change  it.    Petrarch  (died  1874)  and  onort^  nei  9eeolipas9ati,    The  sound  of  k  enato 

Boccaccio  (1875)  rendered  Dante's  idiom  more  only  in  the  lingua  Toicana,    The  Spanish  baa 

mellow  and  popukr ;  the  former  by  imparting  only  one  rouffh  sibilant  eh  (as  in  our  ehmreh% 

to  it  the  polished  suppleness  of  the  Proven^,  whereas  the  Italian  has  this,  written  00,  ct^  as 

the  latter  by  emboldening  it  to  express  all  shades  well  as  the  sound  of  our  eh  (in  ehip\  written  ee$, 

of  thought.    There  is  no  old  Italian,  in  the  sense  eei;  moreover,  ge,  gi  (as  in  Engludi  ^«m),  the 

of  the  old  French ;  for  the  ante-Dantic  only  dif-  double  consonant  U  (written  as  in  German,  t\ 

fere  in  form  from  the  idiom  which  he  created,  which  supplants  the  meldng  sound  of  the  Latin 

The  Bolognese  also  soon  became  dbtinguished.  tia^  tie^  tw,  as  in  trUtexza^  patietua^  natione  (tat 

II  teeoro  dei  ruttiei,  poema  di  Paganino  Bona-  trietitiOy  patientia,  natio%  &c.     Oggi,  f^ggvrtf 

fedty  Bolognese,  in  rozM  (rough)  Italian,  is  of  uccidere,  and  the  like,  exaggerate  the  harahnesi 

1860,  and  ends  thus:  by  a  preceding  sound  of  d  and  U    The  ratio  of 

Or  tatt«  i6  eoae,  ehe  qai  son  ditte,  initial  and  medial  consonants  to  the  vowels  is  at 

f  ate,  qiSSS  2SJ^.?.fp?!:to  2  to  1  in  Latin,  while  they  «re  abont  equal  ia 

£  oorette  a  regoUta  number  in  Italian.  Beside  the  above  mentioned 

Per  Pagmnin  de  boM  fe,  souuds,  there  are  6,  <i,  /,  2,  m,  11,  o,  y,  €,  as  in 

Per  anuistrara  qaeiu  cha  man  Mno,  Enghsh ;  e  like  h  m  the  same  positions  as  in  £n|^ 

Da  lai  aa  taato  aaver  vorano.  lish ;  80  also  g  hard  (written  cA,  jrA,  before  «,  %) ; 

Little  was  done  in  promoting  the  language  in  9  medial  sound,  like  our  y  in  yet,  but  as  final  it 

the  15th  century,  bat  the  16th  endowed  it  with  is  a  long  i;  r  alwavs  rolling ;  t  always  hard  (in 

choice  terms  ofart,  in  consequence  of  antiquarian  old  writings  also  like  f);  «  as  in  English  Mm, 

researches.    Romolo  Amasio,  professor  at  Bo*  roee^  never  as  in  mi<m,  mimoiu    The  letters  i^ 

logua  (1523-^84),  in  a  speech  before  Pope  Clem-  10,  x^  and  y  are  not  used,  and  p\  th  are  repre- 

ent  VII.,  insisted  that  the  Italian  ought  to  be  sentodby/,  f,  as  in  Jiloao/ick,  teatro,    ^ouly  oc- 

confincd  to  the  peasantry  and  the  market  place,  curs  in  ho,  hai^  ha,  hanno  (Latin  haheo^  hah^ 

to  make  room  for  tlio  Latin  in  higher  spheres,  hahet,  hahent^  which  Metastasio  wrote  d,  di,  d, 

Nicole  Macchiavelli  ( 14G9-1527)  was  the  father  dnrw),  and  combined  in  eh,  gh.    The  I  and  % 

of  Italian  prose.    Pietro  Bembo  (died  1547),  mouillee  of  the  French  are  written  with  gli  and 

Giovanni  Buceellai  (1526),  Jacopo  Sannazaro  gn.    The  vowels  sound  as  in  the  words  father, 

(1530),  G.  G.  Trissino  (1550),  Ariosto,  Tosso,  pat;  fete,  pet;  marine,  pin;  note,  not;  Xoo^yvL 

Guarini,  &c.,  raised  it  above  all  other  European  The  Italian  accent  is  strongly  marked,  and  affects 

languages.     Aug.  Beolco  di  Ruzzante  (Venice,  one  of  the  4  last  syllables  of  words;   hence  its 

1565)  wrute  6  comedies,  in  which  each  person  adaptability  to  pentameter  and  hexameter  verse, 

speaks  his  native  dialect;  a  method  analogous  to  and  its  singularly  musical  prosodv.     Khyme  is 

the  use  of  Pracrit  in  Indian  dramas.    Benedetto  only  accessory.   Ridere  rhymes  ill  witli  t^gere^ 

Varchi(J^'^r<ro/aiu?,&c.,  Florence,  1570)  reform-  because  the  accentdiflfers  in  position.    The  mark 

ed  the  orthography  and  established  the  gram-  (')  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of  instraction :  the 

mar.     Grazzini  with  Leonardo  Salviati  founded,  sign  of  the  grave  accent  is  written  on  the  finals 

in  the  aecademia  della  etueea  at  Florence,  a  tri-  of  abbreviated  words,  such  as  eittd^  mrree^  <fjj 

bunal  of  the  language  (1582).     The  influence  of  cirfii,  cid  (for  eittade,  mereede,  die,  rirtude^  Lat 

French  on  European  languages  during  the  17th  quod),  &c. — In  richness  of  augraentatives  and  di- 

century  began  to  be  exerted  on  the  Italian,  es-  minntives,  both  of  endearment  and  aversion,  the 

peoinlly  on  its  syntax.    Algarotti  was  the  chief  Spanish  is  equal  and  the  Karalitic  (Greenland) 

losterer  of  this  influence.     But  Monti  {Corre-  superior  to  the  Italian.    The  definite  article  is 

eioni  al  rocaholario  della  crusea,  and  in  other  more  multiform  than  in  the  cognate  languages. 

works)  and  Perticari  strenuously  and  successful-  This  is  due  to  its  contraction  with  prepo!«itions 

ly  resisted  this  denationalization,  and  restored  and  with  non,  thus :  del^  dalla,  al,  nello,  eoi^ 

to  their  cherished  tongue  the  glorious  direction  pel,  tralle,frai^$ugli,  nol,  kc.     There  are  two 

ImfMirted  to  it  in  the  14th  century. — The  fol-  forms  of  the  masculine :    i7,  lo,  plural  1,  glL 

lowing  details  relate  to  the  illustre  fatella  of  The  auxiliary  verbs  are  due  to  the  influence  of 

Dante,  unless  a  dialect  be  mentioned.    The  com-  the  Teutonic  tongues,  though  faint  traces  of  a 

parative  harmony  of  intonation  of  the  Italian  similar  use  of  e$ee  and  habere  may  be  found  in 

and  Spanish  languages  is  a  matter  of  individual  ancient  low  Latin.    Conciseness  of  expression 

preference.    We  plAce  the  Italian  first  with  re-  is  obtained  by  the  following  means :  a,  by  osiog 
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^  infinitive  of  a  verb  as  a  snbstantive,  tbns:  banian   (Skipetar)  settlements   In  both  Sici- 

U  parlor  teuMOy  genteel  speech ;  6,  by  joining  lies. — ^The  Toscana  had  the  principal  part  in 

pronouns,  when  regimens,  to  the  imperative,  forming  the  tolgare  nobile,  all  great  writers  of 

infinitive,  or  genmd,  thus :  datemelo^  give  it  to  the  14th  century  having  been  Tuscans.    Mac- 

me;  il  pemame  mi  e&nsoloy  the  very  thought  chiavelli^s  Diseorto  asserts  that  the  idiom  of 

of  it  consoles  me;  rocoontan^^M/o,  in  telling  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  or  la  lingua 

it  to  him,  &c. ;  e,  by  dropping  the  final  0  or  o  Fiorentina^  is  the  genuine  Italian.    Other  Ital- 

after  liquids,  mostly  before  words  commencing  ians  rebel  against  this  autocracy ;  and  the  de- 

with  consonants  (see  above) ;  <2,  by  dropping  crees  of  la  ertuea  have  often  been  unrecognized, 

final  vowels  or  syllables,  before  both  consonants  Some  sounds,  especially  those  of  e  and  eh  (like  the 

and  vowels,  with  or  without  the  sign  of  the  Spani^  j  and  German  eA),  are  very  rouffh ;  but 

apostrophe,  even  of  initial  vowels,  as  in  the  the  grammar  surpasses  that  of  all  other  dialects, 

following  from  Dante :  Hence  the  proverb  :  Lingua  Taaccma  in  hacea 

QoftDdo  r  ndr  nommr  se  stesto  fl  padre  (mio)  Somona  ;  for  the  best  and  most  sonorous  pronun- 

Donne  ehe  arate  inteiietto  d'amore,  dation  is  that  of  the  dialect  of  the  eternal  city, 

lo  TO'  can  Toi  daUa  mU  donna  dire  ^hj^h  has  much  improved  since  its  period  of 

rfor  io  udii,  voglio)^  &c.    The  construction  is  neglect  during  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at  Avi- 

airect,  inversion  frequent,  and  the  whole  phrase-  gnon.   In  the  suburbs  of  Rome  there  are  at  least 

ology  freer,  bolder,  and  more  variable  than  in  8  patoii.  In  Tuscany  the  sub-dialects  of  Sienna. 

French.    On  the  other  hand,  some  terminations  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Fucecchio,  and 

are  fatiguingly  long,  unless  the  writer  be  master  Yolterra  are  worthy  of  mention.   The  Bolognese 

of  his  style ;  ornaments  of  speech  often  super-  drops  many  medial  and  final  vowels,  as  for  in- 

fiuons.    The  poetic  idiom  differs  more  from  the  stance :  AcqH  td  $V  no$tr  tnand  ;  0  pre$t,  0  tard; 

prosaic  than  in  any  other  living  language  in  al  hsd  murir  (for  Coii  va  questo  no$tro  mondo^ 

Europe,  not  only  on  account  of  great  licenses  in  al  bisogno,  &c.).    Those  of  Norcia  and  Spoleto, 

the  alteration,  addition,  and  omission  of  sounds,  on  the  contrary,  have  lost  many  consonants, 

but  also  by  a  multituae  of  exclusively  poetic  The  Perugino,  Loretano,  and  Camerinese  are 

words. — ^The  area  of  the  Italian  language  com-  among  the  most  noticeable  in  the  papal  lega- 

prehends  the  whole  peninsula  and  the  islands  tions.    The  Venetian  softens  consonants  efiTem- 

of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Ac;  the  Swiss  can-  inately,  thus:  lastate  dar  un  baio  a  hoccoUUo 

ton  of  Ticino,  and  parts  of  the  Grisons  and  (for  laiciate  dar  un  haeio^  &c,).    The  Paduan,  a 

Valais ;  S.  Tyrol,  some  cities  of  Istria  and  of  transition  from  this  to  the  Lombard,  is  one  of 

Dalmatia,  and  partly  the  Ionian  islands.     A  the  least  intelligible.    The  high  Lombardic  and 

rough  idiom  of  Mediterranean  navigators,  and  a  the  Tanzi  Milanese  drop  final  vowels,  and  often 

iargon  known  as  the  lingua  Jranca.  are  spoken  medials ;  they  share  with  the  Piedmontese  and 

m  the  Levant    Dante^s  parlare  illustre  (also  Genoese  in  the  use  of  the  French  vowels  eu^  i«, 

cardinals^  aulieo^  eortigiano)  is  common  to  all  the  nasals  an^  in^  on^  and  also  of  French  y. 

well  educated  Italians.    Many  of  the  dialects  These,  however,  are  wanting  in  the  low  Lom- 

dififer  as  much  from  it  as  it  differs  from  Spanish,  bardic,  the  Mantuan,  and  Cremonese.   The  Ber- 

and  some  even  more.    This  is  owing  to  the  gamask  is  the  rudest  of  all,  from  contractions, 

ancient  local  varieties  of  the  Somana  rustiea  Uius:  Za  Oiove  Vhitafatt  el  grand  deeret;  Da 

and  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  tongues  of  eoheat  0  gait  la  8u  in  di  $Uliy  insem  eol  ed  (for 

foreign  invaders,  such  as  the  Scirri,  Heruli,  Gid  Gicte  aveta  fatto  il  grande  decreto;  IH 

Goths,  Gepidfl9,  Longobards,  Suevi,  Bulgarians,  eoloear  il  gatto  fialle  iteUe,  inneme  eol  cane), 

Pannonians,  Slavi,  Skipetars,  Arabs,  Normans,  The  Piedmontese  also  contracts  much,  and  has 

French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Austrians,  of  many   almost  French    sounds,  thus  :    h^ogne^ 

all  sorts.    While  some  words  have  many  sign!-  mang^  (besain,  manger)^  &c.    The  Genoese  ap- 

fications,  as  for  instance  ecuta,  which  has  26  in  preaches  the  Provencal,  though  it  has  some 

Milanese,  other  objects  have  very  many  names  rough  sounds ;  it  often  uses  r  for  I,    The  Nea- 

devoid  of  analogy  of  any  kind,  as  for  instance  politan  transposes  many  sounds,   and  rejects 

turkey  (meleagris  gallopacc)^  which  has  about  many  syllables,  but  i»  very  rich  in  literature. 

20  Italian  provincial  names.    Dante  {De  Vuh-  There  are  several  patoia  in  the  city  of  Naples. 

gari  Eloquio)  speaks  of  14  dialects,  one  class  The  dialects  of  the  Abruzzi,  Apulia,  Calaoria, 

on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east  of  thcApen-  &c.,  are  veir  rude.    The  Sicilian  is  very  mild 

nines.    Those  on  the  north  approach  the  Pro-  and  graced,  has  many  Arabic  words  (from  the 

Ten^al  language.     0.  L.  Fernow    {I^ymitehe  ^h  century),  and  vestiges  of  Greek,  Punio, 

Studien,  ZOrich,  1808)  dbtingnishes  in  the  Tos-  Norman,  French,  and  Spanish  domination.    In 

cana    alone,  though   considered  as  the  most  the  Sardinian  dialects  there  occur  many  GreelL 

homogeneous,  8  sub-dialects.    Dante^s  dassifi-  Latin,  French,  and  Catalan  words  intact,  and 

cation  has  been  somewhat  modified.    In  the  many  roots  without  known  filiation.    See  Nau 

**  North  American  Review''  for  Oct  1882,  17  di»iona/riu  univenali  Sardurltalianu,  eompilau 

principal  dialects  are  noticed.    All  the  vane-  de  9U  Hteerdotu  benefieiau  Viaentu  Forru,  &c 

ties  of  idioms  amount  to  nearly  1,000.    There  (Gasteggio,  1882).    The  Corsican  is  more  akin 

are  German-speaking  communities  in  the  north  to  the  Tuscan  than  to  the  idioms  of  the  isles  of 

of  Italy  (see  Gibmant,  Lanotjaob  of),  viz.,  the  gulf  of  Genoa.    In  the  Frinlio  there  are 

the  $&U4  aod  the  trediei  eotntnuni;  and  Al-  many  Slavic  aod  old  iVenoh  words.    This  and 
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the  Tjrolese  differ  most  from  the  faioeUa  iUu$^  tifio  works  of  Pietro  Cresoend,  a  Bologime^  thov 
tre, — ^LiTKRATUvE.    As  early  «s  the  latter  half  in  several  respects  a  thoroo^  koowMfle;  bat 
of  the  12th  centarj  the  Italian  language  was  in  attempting  to  explain  vegetation  an4  other 
monlded  into  a  peculiar  shape,  different  from  natural  phenomena  after  the  theories  of  Aiis- 
the  Latin,  and  free  from  most  of  the  rough  and  totle,  he  fell  into  the  errors  prevideDt  in  his  aga. 
uncouth  words  and  phrases  which  the  invadinff  In  tlie  18th  century  began  the  glorious  litenry 
hordes  of  northern  oarbarians  had  introduced  era  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaodo.    Daots 
into  it.    The  emperor  Frederic  IL,  who  resided  (1265-1821)  rose  like  a  sun,  and  shone  on  Italf 
in  Palermo  till  the  commencement  of  his  reign  with  an  unparalleled  splendor,  givins  to  thotn^ 
in  1212,  made  it  the  language  of  his  court,  at  tion  almost  a  new  life.    He  raised  the  iBngnigo 
which  be  gatliered,  more  than  100  years  before  from  comparative  rudeness  to  the  hi^iest  r»- 
Dante^s  poem  was  written,  many  men  who  finement,  conceived  a  poem  which  is  admitted 
delighted  in  composing  verses.     He  founded  to  be  one  of  the  sublimest  creations  of  the  ba- 
the university  of  Naples,  and  schools  in  Paler-  man  mind,  and  charmed  a  people  yet  groping 
mo  and  other  Sicilian  cities.    More  celebrated  in  ignorance  and  barbarism  by  the  sweetness, 
as  a  poet  than  either  himself  or  his  two  sons,  beautv,  and  grandeur  of  his  delineations,  eom- 
Enzio  and  Mahfred,  was  his  secretary  IMetro  pelled  them  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  morality 
delle  Vigne,  who  was  wont  to  go  about  singing  and  Christianity,  and  proclaimed  the  prineiplea 
his  songs  in  the  newly  formed  language,  some  from  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  rest  from 
of  whidi  have  been  preserved  and  are  deserving  the  desolation  of  civil  wars.    Involved  in  the 
of  praise.    One  of  his  poems  is  in  the  form  of  a  intestine  discords  between  the  Guelpha  and 
sonnet,  which  indicates  that  that  kind  of  poet-  Ghibellines  and  the  parties  dei  Inanchi  and  dd 
ical  composition  was  of  Sicilian  origin,  and  was  neri,  his  works  bear  the  impress  not  only  of  the 
invented  as  early  as  the  18th  century.    He  also  ideas  but  of  the  conflicts  of  his  time.    His  mas- 
had  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  orator.    The  terpiece  is  the  Divina  CommediOj  ineompara^y 
6  books  of  letters,  still  extant,  which  he  wrote  tbe  greatest  of  Italian  epics. '  It  was  so  called 
in  Latin,  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  his  because  he  conceived  that  there  were  8  kinds 
age,  and  prove  how  favorably  Frederic  and  his  of  style,  the  sublime,  the  middle  or  comie,  and 
secretary  countenanced  literature  and  men  of  the  lowest  of  all,  which  he  called  the  ^egiae^ 
letters.    From   Sicily  the  taste  for  literature  and  he  selected  the  second  of  these  for  his  poem, 
seems  to  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Even  in  this  finest  product  of  his  genios  he  sap- 
Foretnost  among  the  succeeding  authors  were  ported  the  emperor  and  the  Ghibelline  party 
the  Bolognese  Guido  Giuncelli  (died  in  1762X  against  tbeir  enemies  the  Guelphs.    Hedq>icted 
mentioned  most  honorably  by  Dante  in  many  an  inferno  in  which  were  placed  those  petty 
of  his  works,  Guido  Ghislieri,  Fabricio,  and  tyrants  and  chieftains  who  had  filled  Italy  with 
Onesto.     In  Tuscany  also  appeared  Guittone  the  horrors  of  civil  war.    He  described  a  pur- 
d^Arezzo  (died  in  1294),  Bonagiunta  da  Lucca,  gatory  in  which  those  men  were  punished  who 
Grallo  Pisano,  Mino  Macato  Sanese,  Brunetto  with  too  little  heroism  and  firmness  had  main- 
Fiorentin<\  and  others.    Several  sonnets  ond  tained  the  cause  of  justice  and  their  country. 
songs  of  Fra  Guittone  are  preserved,  and  also  He  finally  pictured  a  paradise  in  which  thoM 
40  letters  to  a  friend,  the  oldest  specimen  of  the  were  rewarded  who  had  devoted   themselves 
epistolary  stylo  in  Italian.    Dante  criticizes  his  only  to  virtue,  and  had  labored  for  the  com- 
com positions  as  languid    and    nnimpasstoned.  mon wealth  with  strong  hearts  and  magnani- 
Brunetto  Latini  (about  1260)  was  the  teacher  roous  deeds.    There  he  imagined  a  throne  to 
of  Dante  and  the  author  of  //  Tesoro,  written  be  raised,  and  a  crown  upon  it,  as  a  reward  for 
first  in  French  and  afterward  translated  into  that  Henry  who,  he  hoped,  would  rei*tore  Italy 
It^ilian,  in  which  he  aimed  to  give  a  cyclopcedic  to  her  ancient  power  and  splendor.   This  polit- 
view  of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time,  ical  aim  of  the  Ditina  Commedia  was  only  in- 
He  also  wrote  the  Te$oretto^  consisting  of  moral  cidental  to  its  moral  and  religious  meanmgs. 
sentences  in  seven-syllabled  rhyming  couplets.  The  work  displays  an  immense  amount  of  theo- 
GuidoCavalcanti  (died  ki  1300),  one  of  the  best  logical  as  well  as  philosophical  and  historical 
friends  of  Dante,  was  8tyle<l  by  Benvenuto  da  knowledge,  and  contains  some  ingenious  scien- 
Imola  the  second  eye  of  Italian  literature,  of  tific  views,  which  were  fully  developed  aod 
which  Dante  was  the  first.     lie  was  a  philo-  understood  only  after  several  centuries.     It  b 
sophic  jxKjt,  and  his  verses  gjive  him  a  reputa-  for  these  that  Redi,  Magalotti,  and  other  scien- 
tion  for  learning,  and  show  that  he  had  a  deep  tific  writers  quoted  from  him  in  preference  to 
knowleilge  of  the  human  heart  and  was  accus-  any  other  poet.    To  every  succceiling  age  the 
tofned  to  moral  reflections.  His  most  celebrated  poem  has  been  a  mino  (►f  elegant  quotations, 
canzone  is  on  the  nature  of  love,  and  is  so  ob-  and  in  some  of  the  deseriptions  the  reader  feels 
scure  that  it  has  often   been  commented  on.  traMsiH)rted  by  the  force  and  solemnity  of  the 
The  first  l)ook  in  Italian  prose  was  the  Chronica  phrases  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  pr»»phet.  The 
bv  Matteo  Spinello,  a  Neapolitan,  relating  the  unfinished  Contito  of  Dante  is  called  by  Monti 
historyof  events  from  1247  to  1208.    The  honor  the  first  sound  and  sober  prose  wriii'np  that 
of  writiny:  history  in  a  neat  style  belongs  also  Italian  literature  can  Iwast,  and   the  first  on 
to  Kieonlano  Malespini,  a  Florentine,  who  died  moral  philosophy.    Dante  abandoned  the  Latin 
about  12S1.    llie  AgrieoHura  and  other  scien-  language,  in  which  he  had  begun  to  write,  lor 
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the  Italian,  the  perfection  and  embellishment  ons  snocessora  and  imitators.    He  treated  all 

of  which  he  deemed  would  be  of  great  advan-  the  passions,  hopes,  and   memories  of  love, 

tage  toward  uniting  Italy.  In  his  Latin  treatise  With  equal  power  and  pathos  he  lamented  the 

J)e  Vulgari  Eloquio  he  maintained  that  no  one  evils  of  his  country,  and  preached  peace  and 

of  the  Italian  dialects  merited  the  name  of  the  union.  His  various  lyrical  pieces,  sonnets,  songs, 

Italian  language,  which  was  rather  the  language  and  triumphs  abound  in  favorite  quotations, 

spoken  in  all  the  cities,  without  belonging  to  and  his  language  was  so  choice  that  every  word 

any  one  in  particular.  Francesco  Stabile,  cafied  employed  by  him  is  said  to  have  remained  in 

also  Cecco  d^Ascoli  (burned  for  heresy  at  Flor-  tise  from  that  time  to  the  present    He  deserves 

ence  in  1827),  wrote  the  Acerh<i^  a  witty  poem,  credit  not  only  for  his  own  writings  and  schol- 

directed  against  Dante  and  Guido  Oavafcanti,  arship,  but  also  for  his  services  in  promoting  the 

and  treating  of  natural  and  philosophical  sub-  revival  of  learning ;  and  the  aim  of  his  whole 

Jects  with  little  wisdom  or  eloquence.    It  is  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  seek  and  to 

in  strophes  of  8  verses,  the  last  two  rhyming  accomplish  the  true  mission  of  literature.    A 

together,  and  some  have  therefore  ascribed  to  less  versatile  author  was  Giovanni  Boccaccio 

him  the  honor  of  inventing  the  ottata  rima,  (1818-^76),  who  abandoned  successively  com- 

•More  highly  esteemed  was  Fazio  Bonifazio  degli  merce  and  law  for  literature,  studied  with  ardor 

Uberti  (about  1867),  who  wrote  in  tara  rima  the  Divina  Commedic^  and  cherished  the  friend- 

the  long  allegoncal  poem  of  Dittamando  {Dicta  ship  of  Petrarch.    His  earliest  compositions 

Mundi),    Gino  da  Pistoja  (1270-1886)  excelled  were  a  prose  romance  and  an  epical  poem, 

both  in  jurisprudence  and  poetry.    His  songs  written  to  please  and  indirectly  to  praise  a  lady 

were  in  praise  of  Selvaffgia*  ft  lady  of  whom  be  of  whom  he  was  enamored.     The  poem  La 

was  enamored,  but  his  legal  work  II  eomento  is  Teteide  is  in  the  ottata  rima^  of  which  he  has 

of  greater  importance,  and  displayed  an  erudition  therefore  been  called  the  inventor,  but  which 

which  gained  him  invitations  to  lecture  in  many  was  previously  known   in  Sicily.     He  wrote 

universities.    Dante  commended  him  as  an  im-  several  works  in  Latin,  and  made  an  expensive 

E rover  of  the  language,  and  Petrarch  lamented  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  but  is  chiefly 
is  death  in  touching  verses.  Petrarch  (1804-  known  as  the  author  of  the  Decamermu^  and 
'74)  had  seen  Laura  de  Sade  at  Avignon,  who  thereby  as  the  father  of  Italian  prose.  The 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  charming  verses  to  Deeamerone  (ten  days)  is  so  called  because  each 
which  he  owes  his  immortality,  and  had  pro-  of  the  10  persons  introduced  into  it,  7  ladies 
duced  his  Latin  poem  of  Africa^  on  which  by  and  8  youne  men,  relates  10  stories  per  day, 
a  strange  misjudgment  he  chiefly  prided  him-  100  stories  being  thus  told  in  10  days.  The 
self,  when  in  1841  he  received  the  laureate  scene  is  a  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence, 
crown  in  Rome.  He  afterward  lived  in  differ-  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  plague  (1848), 
ent  cities,  honored  as  a  poet  by  various  courts,  and  the  description  of  that  pestilence  with 
till  he  was  found  dead  in  his  library  with  liis  which  the  work  opens  is  admired  as  a  master- 
head  resting  on  a  book,  and  was  said  to  have  piece  of  eloquence.  Its  avowed  aim  was  only 
passed  from  the  serenity  of  study  to  that  of  to  furnish  entertaining  narratives,  but  its  real 
death.  The  noble  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  object  seems  to  have  been  to  present  a  picture 
affection  which  make  him  so  distinctively  the  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  to  encourage 
poet  of  love  were  hardly  his  principal  merits,  virtue  by  commendation  and  to  correct  vice  by 
But  philosophers,  archssologists,  political  ora-  ridicule.  Touching  upon  whatever  in  human 
tors,  and  all  men  who  honor  and  cherish  learn-  affairs  may  delight  or  instruct,  its  style  is  in 
ing  and  patriotism,  should  revere  his  name,  turn  grave  and  elevated,  most  jocose  or  deeply 
who  left  as  their  heritage  the  precept  and  ex-  pathetic,  tragic,  comic,  or  satirical,  varying  with 
ample  of  seeking  to  end  the  intestine  discords  wonderful  ease  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
of  his  country  by  elevating  it  to  a  worthier  life,  the  story.  Its  beauty  of  composition  is,  how- 
His  principaJ  philosophical  treatises  are  in  ever,  sometimes  expended  on  the  most  indeli- 
Latin.  In  one  of  them  he  consoles  a  friend  cate  subjects.  The  Cento  navelle  antiehe  are 
suffering  under  calamities ;  in  another  he  de-  for  the  most  part  written  from  those  of  Boccac- 
fends  a  life  of  solitude  for  purposes  of  study,  in-  cio,  but  some  are  of  earlier  date.  They  relate 
troducing  illustrious  examples  from  theiancienta  short  adventures  in  a  graceful  and  simple  style, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  in  a  dialogue  on  free  from  indelicacy.  Franco  Sacchetti  of  Flor- 
the  contempt  of  the  world  he  makes  fine  refleo-  ence  left  800  tales,  of  which  258  are  preserved, 
tions  on  the  object  of  life  and  the  destiny  of  written  carelessly  but  with  great  purity.  The 
man;  and  in  another  he  ridicnles  the  conceit  Pec^onm^of  the  Florentine  Ser  Giovanni,  an  imi- 
of  some  young  men  who  on  a  visit  to  him  had  tationof  the /^(^m^roTie,  contains  about  50  tales, 
taken  pains  to  display  their  skill  in  disputation.  This  was  the  age  of  chroniclers  as  well  as  novel- 
His  various  Latin  treatises  and  poems  demon-  ists.  Dino  Oompagni  chronicled  the  history  of 
strate  his  erudition,  justness  of  philosophised  Florence  from  1270  to  1812  with  truthfulness 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  exquisite  skill  in  and  elegance.  More  celebrated  is  the  work  of 
Latin  composition.  He  has  a  greater  celebrity  Giovanni  Yillani,  containing  the  history  of  the 
as  the  father  of  Italian  lyric  poetry.  In  this  city  from  its  foundation  till  a  few  years  before 
department  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  his  own  death  by  the  plague  in  1848.  Heintro- 
and  has  been  equalled  by  none  of  his  nomer-  daced  also  the  i^airs  of  other  portions  of  Italy, 
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and  though  his  narratiTe  of  remote  periods  is  the  house  of  Este  in  giving  an  asylam  to  those 
fhll  of  errors  and  fables,  no  one  has  left  more  unhappy  Greeks  who  wandered  from  their  coan- 
instractive    materials   concerning   the  events  try  with  no  patrimony  but  their  learning.     Lo- 
which  took  place  near  his  own  time.    His  work  dovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  invited  to  his  eoart 
was  continued  with  greater  prolixity  by  his  in  Lombardy  many  learned  men,  painters,  and 
brother  Matteo  to  1363,  when  he  also  fell  a  vie-  architects,  among  whom  were  Leonardo  dm  Yin- 
tim  to  the  plague ;  and  to  1364  by  Filippo  the  d  and  Bramante,  founded  the  nniversity  of 
son  of  the  latter,  who  also  wrote  a  series  of  Pavia,  granting  it  many  privileges,  and  opened 
biographies   of  illustrious   Florentines.     The  schools  in  Milan,  to  which  most  renownea  pro* 
Speechio  delta  tera  penitenza  of  Giacopo  Passa-  fessors  gave   distinction.      The  name   of  the 
vanti  (died  in  1857)  is  the  first  example  of  an  Estes  should  bo  written  in  letters  of  gold  among 
ascetic  work  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  its  style  the  protectors  of  literature  in  Italy.      Gian 
is  comparable  for  excellence  with  that  of  Boo-  Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantna^  invited 
caccio.    Various  similar  treatises  were  written  Yittorino  da  Feltre  to  instruct  his  sons,  and  the 
by  Domenico  Cavalca  of  Pisa ;  the  Ammaeitrc^  school  which  he  opened  was  frequented  by 
menti  degli  antiehi,  by  Bartolommeo  da  8.  Con-  7^<^g  t^^'^  ^om  Greece,  Germany,  and  France. 
oordio,  merits  particular  praise;  and  the  Trat-  The  example  of  the  houses  of  Este  and  GonxagiL 
tato  del  govemo  delta  jftimiglia^  by  Agnolo  Pan-  was  imitated  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who  in 
dolfini  (1865-1446),  is  equally  esteemed  for  its  the  15th  century  founded  the  nniversity  of 
happy  and  useful  choice  of  materials,  and  for  Turin.    But  the  most  illustrious  of  the  patrons 
its  natural  and  graceful  style,  adorned  with  all  of  letters  was  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  who  rose  to 
the  skill  which  the  writers  of  his  age  may  boast,  preeminence  among  the  noble  families  of  £o* 
— Most  of  the  men  who  flourished  in  the  14th  rope.    He  founded  one  library  in  Yenice  and 
and  15th  centuries  were  not  distinguished  like  three  in  Florence,  and  established  the  first  acad- 
Dante  and  Petrarch  for  creative  genius,  but  emy  for  the  study  and  promulgation  of  the 
delighted  rather  in  reproducing  and  comment-  Platonic  philosophy.    Pico  della  Mirandola  and 
ing  on  the  authors  of  antiquity.    The  printing  Gristoforo  Landino  exercised  the  happiest  infln- 
press,  invented  in  Germany,  was  most  usefully  ence  in  advancing  and  creating  a  popular  esteem 
employed  in  Yenice,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  in  for  knowledge,  and  especially  in  exciting  Uie 
multiplying  copies  of  the  ancient  authors,  cor-  Florentine  youth  to  an  enthusiasm  for  it.    The 
rectea  by  learned  scholars.    To  the  passion  for  former  was  almost  unrivalled  in  erudiUon,  and 
discovering   and   publishing  new  manuscripts  seemed  to  possess  a  miraculous  memory,  bttng 
was  joined  that  of  finding  and   interpreting  profoundly  and  prematurely  versed  in  nnmeroos 
ancient  monuments,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  languages,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  mathematka. 
sculptures.    Only  the  first  steps  toward  a  new  Lorenzo  de^  Medici  (died  in  1498)  g^reatly  and 
civilization  had  been  taken  by  Petrarch  and  variously  increased  the  glory  which  his  uncle  had 
Boccaccio.    The  introduction  of  the  mariner^s  acquired  in  the  culture  of  learning.     But  it  is 
needle  by  Flavio  Gioja  had  opened  the  ocean  to  lamentable,  afler  the  three  great  masters  of  the 
the  Europeans ;  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  had  Italian  tongue  which  the  preceding  age  had  pre- 
awakened  that  curiosity  concerning  the  way  to  sented,  that  the  taste  of  the  learned  returned  to 
the  East  Indies  which  led  Columbus  to  the  dis-  the  Latin  language.  To  such  a  degree  was  Italian 
covery  of  the  now  world;  the  Arabic  numerals  neglected,  that  it  was  hardly  used  at  all  in  writ- 
had  been  substituted  in  Italy  fur  the  Roman;  ing;  it  was  even  disdained  for  legal  documents, 
academies  were  established  to  nurture  the  love  and  its  development  was  arrested  by  a  boundless 
of  letters,  and  courts  became  an  asylum  for  the  reverence  for  antiquity.    But  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
most  distinguished  men ;  and  the  popes  in  Rome,  nificent  may  be  considered  the  reviver  of  Italian 
the  Medici  in  Florence,  the  houses  of  the  Visconti  literature,  and  was  even  called  its  futhcr.    Most 
and  thoSforzasinMilan,  andofthoGonzagasand  esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  manners,  he  en- 
Estes  in  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  became  protectors  riched  libraries,  reopened  the  university  of  Pisa, 
of  literature  and  the  arts.    Pope  Nicholas  Y.  is  collected  numerous  remains  of  antiijuity,  pro- 
especially  distinguished  for  the  encouragement  moted  the  study  of  the  popular  f)octry,  and 
which  he  gave  to  every  branch  of  learning,  and  wrote  himself  many  admired  pieces  for  the  im- 
for  the  generous  sacrifices  which  he  made  in  col-  provcment  of  the  public  taste.     His  Xeneia  da 
lecting  books.     It  was  under  his  liberal  protec-  Barleriho  is  the  first  example  of  Italian  rustic 
tion  that  Francesco  Filelfo  translated  the  Iliad  poetry,  and  his  Comfnignia  del  Mantellaccio 
and  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  verse.    His  example  seems  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  Italian 
was  followed  by  numerous  courts  in  Italy ;  hun-  satire  in  Urza  rima.     Under  him  Florence  be- 
dredsofauthors  found  employment  and  supi)ort;  came  a  new  Athens.     An^elo  Poliziano  (1454- 
and  the  advantages  of  Hterature  were,  to  some  de-  '94)  eiy oy ed  the  friendsh  i  |)  of  Ix)renzo,  attained 
gree,  extended  among  the  |>eople.    Alfonso  of  to  great  erudition,  and  wos  an  elegant  writer 
Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  is  eminent  among  these  both  in  Italian  and  Latin.     His  mo8t  celebrat- 
Meaunas-liko  patrons,  both  for  the  love  of  let-  ed  works  are  the  Stame,  which  were  imitated 
ters  and  the  sciences,  and  for  his  friendship  to  even   by   Ariosto   and   Tasso,  and  the   Or/Vo, 
their  cultivators,  of  whom  ho  entertained  a  great  the  first  regular  and  consistent  Italian  drama, 
number  in  his  palace.     Filippo  Maria  Yisconti  Contemporary  poets  of  less  note  were  Burchi- 
and  Francesco  Sforza  vied  with  the  Medici  and  ello,  Girohuno  Benivieni,  and  Giusto  do*  CootL 
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To  the  Tarions  kinds  of  oompositioii  whkli  any  regard  to  persons,  and  we  therefore  owe  to 
have  thns  far  appeared  mast  now  be  added  him  a  narradve  of  the  crimes  by  which  his  own 
some  epics.  Of  the  brothers  Bernardo,  Lnca,  family  attained  the  sovereignty.  Under  his  son 
and  Lnigi  Pnlci,  only  the  last  (1481- 87)  achiey-  Francesco  the  learned  institntions  already  in 
ed  lasting  eminence  in  poetry.  His  MorganU  existence  were  advanced,  and  the  academy  deUa 
MaggiorCj  burlesque  and  fantastic,  opens  the  Ontsca  was  founded.  The  court  of  the  Estes 
brilliant  Italian  series  of  romantic  poems  of  in  Ferrara  entertained  Ariosto  and  Tasso ;  most 
chivalry.  It  belongs  to  the  circle  of  legends  of  the  other  courts,  great  and  small,  as  those  of 
concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  but  theCronzagasinMiuitua,  of  the  dukesof  Urbino^ 
degrades  the  primitive  simple  faith  in  them  by  and  of  Mimucd  Philibert  of  Savoy,  were  hospi- 
persiflage.  The  Mambriano  of  Gieco  da  Ferrara  table  to  scholars  and  poets ;  and  numerous 
deserves  to  bo  mentioned  and  compared  with  literary  academies  with  capricious  names,  as 
the  Morgante,  The  best  of  the  romantic  poems  those  dei  Sannaeehioiiy  degli  Storditi,  and  dH 
of  the  15th  century  b  the  Orlando  innamorato  Sehaggi,  were  instituted.  Preeminent  among 
of  Boiardo,  which  introduced  materials  so  beau-  the  poets  of  the  age  rose  Ariosto  (1474-1588), 
tiful  and  so  vast  as  to  induce  Ariosto  to  follow  called  the  Ferrarese  Homer,  who  aimed  to  cele- 
in  the  same  path.  To  sustain  the  marvels  of  brate  in  a  great  poem  the  origin  of  the  house 
his  subject,  he  employed  magicians  and  fairies  of  Este.  The  loves  and  exploits  of  Bradamante 
in  connection  with  the  classic  divinities,  and  and  Ruggiero,  imaginary  ancestors  of  that  house, 
beneath  the  veil  of  poetry  he  represented  the  form  the  basis  of  his  romantic  epic,  the  Orlando 
most  useful  truths  of  philosophy.  The  Orlando  furio90,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  war  of  the 
innamorato  was  left  incomplete,  and  the  origi-  Saracens  against  Charlemagne.  The  courtesies 
nal  has  become  rare  even  in  Italy,  on  account  of  and  heroisms  of  knights,  the  loves  of  ladies,  and 
its  rude  and  antique  diction.  Its  tone  is  much  the  madness  of  Orlando  give  occasion  for  most 
modified  in  the  elegant  elaboration  of  it  by  various  and  always  natural  pictures,  all  the  pas- 
Bemi,  which  has  enjoyed  the  most  general  favor,  sions  being  delineated  in  appropriate  colors,  so 
The  prose  literature  was  enriched  by  the  writ-  that  Tasso  affirmed  the  excellence  of  Ariosto 
ings  of  two  artists :  Leon  Battista  Albert!,  the  not  only  in  versatility  of  invention  but  in  pro- 
author  of  a  dialogue  DeUa  famiglia,  contain-  priety  of  treatment  Many  of  his  similes  are  un- 
ing  philosophical  precepts  for  domestic  life  and  surpassed  in  simplicity  and  grace.  Beside  his 
the  education  of  chUdren,  and  of  treatises  on  masterpiece,  he  wrote  satires  on  the  politics  and 
painting  and  architecture  which  gained  him  the  the  rulers  of  hb  time,  and  his  Nearomante  and 
name  of  the  Italian  Vitruvius ;  and  the  renown-  Zanotti  almost  entitle  him  to  be  called  the  father 
ed  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-151 9),  at  once  paint-  of  Italian  comedy.  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father 
er,  sculptor,  architect,  mathematician,  musician,  of  Torquato,  was  the  author  of  the  Amadigi 
the  best  extemporaneous  poet  of  his  time,  ana  and  other  esteemed  poems.  His  more  renown- 
the  author  of  a  Trattato  deUa  pittura^  which  ed  son  (1544-'95)  strictly  followed  Virgil  and 
reveals  both  his  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge,  Homer  in  the  form  of  his  Gtrusatemmo  libo- 
and  is  a  classical  authority  on  the  use  of  terms  rata^  but  its  finest  ornaments  belong  to  the 
pertaining  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Numerous  romantic  spirit  of  his  age.  To  the  classical 
historians,  also,  belong  to  this  age.  Pandolfo  mythology  it  adds  the  marvels  of  enchantment 
Collenuccio  was  the  first  to  write  an  esteemed  and  magia  The  greater  merits  of  the  ^ertisa- 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  revived  and  lemme  have  caused  his  Binaldo  and  his  pastoral 
corrected  the  taste  for  comedy,  founded  the  first  drama  of  Aminta  to  fall  into  undeserved  neglect, 
museum  of  natural  history  in  Europe,  and  wrote  Some  of  his  sonnets  also,  and  other  minor  pieces, 
dialogues  after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  and  the  possess  a  rare  beauty ;  and  his  prose  letters  and 
solemn  poem  of  Inno  alia  morU,  Historians  moral  dialogues  are  remarkable  for  their  elo- 
of  travels  were  the  Oonoese  Giorgio  Interiano  quence  and  philosophical  tone.  Inferior  to  the 
and  the  Venetian  Cadamosto,  who  give  the  epics  of  these  great  masters  are  the  Oirons  il 
oldest  narratives  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  eorteiey  treating  the  legends  of  King  Arthur,  and 
and  the  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Aldo  the  Avarchid&y  describing  the  siege  of  Bourges, 
Manuzio  (Aldus  Manutius)  rendered  signal  ser-  by  Alamanni,  who  also  wrote  the  Coltivagione^ 
vices  to  letters  and  gained  a  European  repute  by  a  specimen  of  monotonous  harmony.  Rucellai 
the  care  and  taste  with  which  he  published  the  is  the  author  of  a  short  and  carefully  finish- 
classics. — ^The  16th  century,  in  respect  of  Ital-  ed  didactic  poem,  entitled  Le  apt.  Valvagone 
ian  art  and  literature,  is  surpassed  by  none  in  wrote  in  the  AngeUide  a  description  of  the 
modem  history,  and  rivals  the  ages  of  Pericles  battle  between  the  good  and  rebel  angels,  from 
and  Augustus  in  antiquity.  A  family  of  great  which  Milton  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
names  occurs,  each  of  which  might  form  an  materials.  The  Italia  liberata  dai  Ooti,  by 
epoch.  Leo  X.  was  the  most  illustrious  of  a  Trissino,  is  in  every  respect  a  wretched  imita- 
series  of  papal  patrons,  bestowing  liberal  re-  tion  of  Homer ;  but  his  Sofonitlba  is  the  first 
wards  not  only  on  authors  but  on  Raphael  and  Italian  tragedy  of  high  merit  Leo  X.  himself 
Michel  Angelo.  After  the  extinction  of  Floren-  witnessed  the  production  of  the  Rosmunda  and 
tine  liberty,  literature  was  again  protected  by  the  0rt9te  of  Rucellai.  Better  tragedies  are  the 
various  reigning  families.  (%simo  de'  Medici  Tullia  of  MarteUi,  the  Canace  of  Sperone  Spe- 
commanded  Varohi  to  write  his  history  withoai  roi4  the  Torritmondo  oi  Torquato  Tasso,  and 
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the  Edipa  of  Andrea  dell'  Aiigaillara,  all  of  The  sonnets  of  Angelo  di  Oostanio  have  been 
which  aisplay  a  too  servile  imitation  of  the  said  to  combine  every  merit  of  which  the  scmi- 
Greek  authors.  The  Latin  comedy,  meantime,  net  is  capable.  He  wrote  also  a  history  of 
was  made  too  strictly  the  model  of  the  Italian.  Naples.  The  most  eminent  poetess  of  thU  age 
The  learned  comedy  (eommedia  erudita)  was  was  Yittoria  Colonna,  highly  applauded  by  Ari- 
cnltivated  at  almost  the  same  time  by  Cardinal  osto.  The  Arcadia  of  Sannarzaro  holds  the 
Bibbiena,  Ariosto,  and  Macohiavelli.  The  best  first  rank  among  the  bucolics,  written  in  alter> 
examples  are  the  Camaria  and  Suppotiti  of  nate  prose  and  verse  in  a  vigorous,  correct,  hot 
Ariosto,  the  CcUandra  of  Bibbiena,  and  the  constrained  style.  The  eclogues  of  Baldi  are 
Madragola  and  Clutia  of  Macchiavelli,  the  last  philosophical  maxims  versifiea.  An  important 
especifldly  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  place  in  the  literature  is  held  by  political  writ- 
men.  The  Poitorjfido  of  Guarini  deserves  espe-  ers,  foremost  among  whom  was  Macchiavdli 
cial  mention  as  one  of  the  pastoral  poems  with  (1469-1527).  A  dramatist  and  historian  of 
which  Italy  abounded,  inferior  at  furthest  only  Florence,  ho  is  chiefly  known  as  a  profoond 
to  the  Aminta  of  Tasso.  At  this  period  a  new  and  philosophical  statesman  by  his  diaooarset 
and  brilliant  step  was  taken  by  the  Italians  in  on  Livy,  his  dialogues  on  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  dramatic  art,  by  the  union  of  music  with  especially  by  his  Principe,  a  manual  of  gov- 
poetry.  The  invention  of  the  opera  belongs  ernment,  which  was  constantly  in  the  Lands  of 
to  the  Florentines,  the  first  having  been  the  such  sovereigns  as  Charles  V.  and  Sixtna  Y..  and 
Daphne,  the  words  of  which  were  by  Rinuocini  the  real  intent  and  character  of  which  haa  been 
and  the  music  by  Peri,  and  which  was  repre-  long  in  dispute.  His  style  is  marked  by  sim- 
sented  in  1597.  Orazio  Yeccho  of  Modena  plicity,  strength,  thought,  and  a  rare  bat  felici- 
produced  melodramas,  which  Muratori  regards  tons  use  of  ornament.  Other  political  writings 
as  the  beginning  of  the  modem  opera.  Tlio  at-  were  the  Ragione  di  stato  of  Botero,  and  the  &• 
traction  of  this  new  style  was  so  great  that  au-  puhlica  Fiorentina  of  Giannotti.  Nearer  to  Mao- 
thors  and  musicians  immediately  devoted  them-  chiavelli  in  merit  was  Paruta  (1540-^98),  the  aa- 
selves  to  it  in  Italy,  and  it  was  soon  introduced  thor  of  DiKoni  politicLBXidi  of  a  treatise  DeUa 
into  Germany  and  France.  Every  variety  of  perfegionedellatitacieiU.  The  most  renowned 
poetry  seems  to  have  been  tried  in  this  age  with  of  Italian  historians  is  Guicciardini  (148^1540X 
success.  Bern!  was  the  head  of  a  school  of  bur-  whose  work  embraces  the  period  from  14M  to 
lesque  poetry,  called  from  him  the  Bernesca  1534.  It  is  esteemed  for  impartiality  and  for 
rhyme.  The  best  of  his  pieces,  the  Orlando  its  moral  and  political  reflections,  but  is  so  dif- 
innamorato,  possesses  grace,  elegance,  and  ori-  fuse  and  tedious  that  it  is  hard  to  read.  Paolo 
ginality.  One  of  his  imitators  was  Agnolo  Fi-  Giovio  wrote  in  Latin  a  partisan  history  of  his 
renzuola,  who  is  more  esteemed  for  the  amenity  own  time,  nistorians  or  Florence  were  Nardi, 
of  his  prose  writings.  To  Ariosto  belongs  the  Varchi,  Nerli,  Segni,  Cappoui,  and  Scipiooe 
first  place  among  the  satirical  as  well  as  roman-  Ammirato ;  the  Storie  Fiortntine  of  the  1^  in- 
tic  poets  of  his  age.  Scarcely  comparable  with  eludes  the  events  from  the  foundation  of  tlie 
him  are  the  satirists  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Nelli,  city  to  1671:.  Historians  of  Venice  were  Bembo, 
and  Luigi  Alamaimi.  Pietro  Aretino  (1492-  Paruta,  and  Contiuini;  of  Genoa,  Giustiniani, 
1557),  the  most  indelicate  of  Italian  writers,  Bonfadio,  and  Fogliett-a;  of  Fcrrara,  Cinzio  and 
evinced  a  versatile  and  brilliant  genius  in  al-  Falletti;  and  of  Naples,  Costanzo,  Porzio  (Z^ 
most  every  style  of  composition.  The  monk  congiuro  d(iharoni,kc.\fiiiiX^\iii\u\o\\le.  Gen- 
Folengo  (died  in  1544),  better  known  under  the  eral  histories  were  written  by  Giambullari  and 
name  of  Merlino  Coccajo,  was  either  the  invents  Adriani.  Davanzati  translated  Tacitus  to  prove 
or  or  one  of  the  first  and  happiest  improvers  the  conciseness  and  energy  of  the  Italian  lan- 
of  macaronic  poetry.  Superior  to  a  crowd  of  guape,  and  made  his  version  shorter  than  the 
rhymers,  imitators  of  the  ancients  or  of  IV  original.  Ho  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  refor- 
trarch,  was  the  sculptor  Michel  An^jjclo,  whose  mation  in  England.  The  splendor  of  the  fine 
style  was  influenced  by  the  study  of  Dante,  arts  in  this  century  gave  occasion  for  hist^irians 
Pietro  Bembo  (died  in  1547)  was  the  restorer  of  art,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Vasari  (1513 
of  elegance  and  correctness  to  the  native  Ian-  -74),  whose  lives  of  the  most  excellent  painters, 
guage,  and  revived  its  popularity  among  the  sculptors,  and  architects  of  Italy  are  written 
learned.  Francesco  Maria  Molza  exc4*lled  in  with  naturalness  and  grace,  and  contain  inter- 
thoughtful  and  humorous  poetrj-.  The  Galateo  esting  notices  of  prominent  Italian  works  of 
and  other  writings  in  prose  and  verso  of  Gio-  art.  The  autobiography  of  the  Florentine  gi>ld- 
vanni  dalla  Casa  are  still  esteemed  for  vigor  of  smith  Bcnvenuto  Cellirii,  one  of  iho  liveliest 
thought  and  beauty  of  expression.  The  trans-  books  in  the  literature,  not  only  recounts  his 
lations  of  many  of  tlie  classics  into  Italian  by  own  fortunes,  hut  gives  curious  notices  of  the 
Annibale  Caro  (1507-66)  are  accounted  by  some  courts  of  Rome,    Florence,    and   France.     He 


whether  to  give  the  palm  to  his  own  work  or  Milan,  and  Armenino  of  Faenzju  Vignola  and 
to  that  of  his  translator.  His  original  writ-  Palladio  gaini'd  distinction  as  writers  on  archi- 
ings  obtained  the  highest  praise  for  elegance,    tecture,  and  March!  by  a  treatise  on  military 
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architeotnre.    Pliilosopb  j  now  began  to  aieame  as  an  author  br  bis  apborisms  on  tbe  art  of 
an  independence  of  the  scholastic  and  ecclesias-  war.    The  Jesnit  Bartmi  wrote  the  history  of 
tical  sfsteros,  and  Girolamo  Cardan  and  Gior-  bis  society,  and  the  sermons  of  tiie  Jesnit  Se- 
dano  Bmno  ventured  upon  the  boldest  specnla-  gneri  were  nnrivalled  in  eloqnence.    The  first 
tions.    The  mathematics  were  caltivated  by  Italian  literary  Jonmal,  the  Oiomale  d^  letU- 
Tartaglia,  Oardan,  and  others.  The  Imtittizione  rati^  was  established  in  Rome  in  1608.    A  want 
di  tutta  la  vita  delV  uamo  of  Alessandro  Picco*  of  natnralness  and  trnthfolness  marked  the  po- 
lomini  treats  of  edncation.  marriage,  the  gor-  etry  of  the  ase.    External  delineations,  trifling 
emment  of  a  family,  and  tne  chief  end  of  man.  details,  conceits,  and  plays  npon  words  were  the 
The  Cfortigiano  of  Castiglione  has  rare  literary  leading  objects  of  the  poets.    At  their  head  was 
merits,  making  courtesy  the  theme  of  many  Marini  of  Naples  (diea  in  1625),  who  was  ad- 
learned  and  weighty  reflections.     Namerons  mired  not  only  in  Italy  bnt  in  France  and  Spun, 
novslists  now  floorished^  among  whom  Bandello  and  originated  the  poetical  school  of  the  Marl- 
holds  the  first  rank,  his  n&telle  being  chiefly  nists,  by  which  only  his  fiinlts  were  imitated, 
founded  on  real  and  conunon  events.   The  nov-  Among  his  contemiporaries  and  successors  were 
els  of  the  monk  Firenzuola  and  the  Cene  of  Ohiabrera,  Guidi,  Tassoni,  and  Marchetti.    The 
Lasca  are  both  elegant  and  indelicate.    Yettori  foundation  of  the  academy  of  Arca^ans  In 
and  Salviatl  commented  on  the  older  poets,  and  Rome  in  1690  by  Grescimbeni  and  Gravina  in- 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  compiling  the  Voea-  troduced  an  affectation  of  pastoral  sentiments 
holario  delta  Onuea^  then  the  most  important  and  habits  in  place  of  Harinism.   Menzini,  Zappi, 
philological  work  in  the  language.    All  words  Haggi,  De  Lemene,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Braccio- 
not  used  by  the  great  Florentine  authors  were  lini  wrote  satirical,  erotic,  and  facetious  verses, 
excluded  from  it ;  even  Tasso  was  not  admitted  Throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the 
as  an  authority. — In  the  17th  century  the  nat-  opera  was  the  favorite  Italian  exhibition.    It 
Ural  sciences  especially  flourished.    Under  able  had  long  been  product  with  theatrical  and 
patrons,  the  pnncipal  of  whom  was  Duke  Fer-  musical  splendor,  when  Zeni  of  Venice  (died  in 
dinand  of  Tuscany,  the    Italian   universities  1750),  and  especially  Metastasio  (died  in  1782), 
attained   unprecedented   celebrity.     Scientific  wrote  operatic  plays  having  remarkable  poett- 
academies  were  founded  in  Rome,  Florence,  cal  merits. — When  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Bologna,  and  Naples;  the  Florentine  Accadd-  18th.  century  the  war  of  the  8pani^  succession 
mia  del  Cimento  embraced  the  most  illustrious  raged  in  Italy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fell  be- 
savants  of  the  time,  and  published  important  neath  the  sceptre  of  the  infante  Don  Carlos,  and 
accounts  of  its  researches.    Preeminent  among  afterward  of  Ferdinand  III.,  literature  and  the 
philosophers  was  Galileo  (1564-1642),  who  was  sciences  were  cultivated  with  renewed  vigor, 
denounced  as  an  innovator,  and  maintained  the  Naples  produced  Giannone,  distinguished  hi  the 
Oopemican  system  only  at  his  peril.    His  Dior-  department  of  historv,  Capasso  in  literatnre, 
loghi  and  other  works  are  written  with  ele-  Cirillo  in  medicine,  Mazocchi  in  archaK)locr, 
ffance,  his  style  and  taste  having  been  formed  Genovesi  in  political  economy,  one  Gagliani  in 
by  reading  Ariosto.    His  most  noted  pupils  were  architecture,  and  another  in  domestic  economy 
Yiviani,  Torricelli,  and  Castelli,  and  contem-  and  philology.    Filangieri  rivaJIed  Montesquieu 
porary  physicists  were  BorelK,  Malpighi.  Bel-  in  the  philosophy  of  legislation ;  Pagano  wrote 
lini,  and   Francesco   Redi.    The  learned  and  on  the  criminal  law ;  roll  distinguished  him- 
philosophical  Jurisconsult  Vincenzo  Gravina  at-  self  in  the  positive  sciences;  l^iSei  and  Cal- 
tracted  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  his  sabigi  devoted  themselves  to  poetry.    The  oni- 
lectures  in  Rome  on  public  law,  contained  in  his  versity  of  Bologna  was  now  m  its  splendor^ts 
Vori^ne  del  diritto  eitiley  and  other  publica-  academy  of  sciences  taking  the  name  of  *'  Hie 
tions.    The  greatest  historians  were  Sarpi,  Da-  Institute.^*    Marsigli,  Stratico,  Cesarotti,  Fos- 
vila,  Bentivoglio,  and  Pallavicini.    Sarpi  (died  carini,  the  brothers  Gozzi,  Morelli,  Maffei,  Pom- 
in  1623),  the  defender  of  the  republic  of  Venice  pei,  Lorenzi,  Mazzuchelli,  and  Serassi  made  the 
in  its  contest  with  the  holy  see,  wrote  an  anti-  city  of  Venice  illustrious ;  but  political  iealonsy 
papal  and  spirited  history  of  the  council  of  prevented  the  culture  of  the  economical  and 
Trent,  which  was  replied  to  by  Pallavicini  in  legislative  sciences  there,  which  under  Beocaria 
a  work  on  the  same  subject.    Davila,  after  16  and  otiiers  were  making  great  progress  in  othw 
years*  residence  in  France,  narrated  the  civil  parts  of  Italy.    In  Tuscany,  the  famous  Frendi 
wars  of  that  country  in  a  work  esteemed  for  its  encjclopcedia  was  republished.    In  the  cities  of 
truthfulness,  and  in  respect  of  style  one  of  tiie  Lombardy  flourishea  Scopoli,  Fontana,  Frank, 
best  Italian  histories.    Bentivoglio,  the  papid  Tissot,  Spallanzoni,  Bertola,  Villa,  Natali,  Vol- 
nuncio  in  Flanders,  wrote  of  the  Flemish  wars  ta,  Scarpa,  Tamburini,  Parini.  Beccaria,  Venl 
of  his  time,  many  of  the  heroes  of  which  he  Landriani,  Agnesi,  Carli,  and  others,  devoted 
knew  personally.    Baldinucci,  Dati,  and  Sea-  to  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  development 
mozzi  were  historians  of  the  fine  arts,  and  CineUi  of  political   ana   ethical   principles.    Bodoni 
and  Boccalini  of  literature,  while  Bianchi  treated  raised  the  art  of  typography  to  an  admirable 
important  historical   problems   as  to   migra*  elegance.    Prominent  among  the  patrons  of  lit- 
tions,  colonies,  voyages,  and  the  origin  of  mon-  erature  was  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy.   Tho 
archies  and  republics.    Montecncculi,  the  mill-  Italian  drama  had  as  yet  attained  to  exoel- 
tsry  antagonist  of  Turenne,  acquired  distinotion  lence  only  in  tiie  op^ra,  and  ladced  loperior 
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tragedies  and  comedies.  It  received  an  impnlae  translation  of  Osslao,  esteemed  in  many  respects 
in  the  ITth  oentoryfrom  the  French  theatre,  amongthe  happiest  productions  in  the  language, 
Martelli  of  Bologna  (died  in  1727)  being  the  and  which  Alfieri  confessed  to  have  been  of  ser- 
first  who  attempted  to  naturalize  not  only  the  vice  to  him  in  the  composition  of  his  tragedies. 
French  tragedy  out  the  Alexandrine  verse.  The  — The  political  and  military  movements  in  £a- 
Merope  of  Banei  was  Uie  best  tragedy  produced  rope  of  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century  occa- 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  A  creator  sioned  a  regeneration  not  only  of  the  literature 
influence  was  exerted  upon  his  age  and  upon  but  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Italians.  The 
literature  by  Alfieri  (1749-1803),  the  head  of  an  early  part  of  the  19th  century  rivals  the  age  of 
important  school  of  tragedy.  Hostile  alike  to  Leo  iL,  presenting  Ganova,  Longhi,  Cicognarm, 
the  operatic  lightness  of  the  Italian  drama  and  Appiani,  and  Beltrami  in  the  fine  arts ;  Monti, 
to  the  formal  and  complicated  intrigues  of  the  Foecolo,  Pindemonte  rpartially  contemporary 
French,  he  went  to  an  opposito  extreme,  de-  with  whom  was  Alfieri)  in  literature ;  and  Yoi- 
manding  in  tragedy  both  tne  utmost  intensity  ta,  Melchiore  Gio^a,  Romagnosi,  Scarpa,  Spal- 
of  passion  and  the  utmost  simplicity  of  treat-  lanzani,  and  Oriani  in  the  sciences.  The  auuMV 
ment.  lie  was  the  poet  of  energetic  action  who  doubtless  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on 
and  profound  thought  and  feeling,  as  Metastasio  the  regeneration  of  poetry  was  Yincenzo  Monti 
was  of  love.  Abandoning  the  customs  of  the  (1754-1828).  who  in  the  contest  between  the 
oourt  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  revived  the  simple  dassio  and  toe  romantic  tondenoies  favored  the 
sublimity  of  the  Greek  stage,  which  had  been  former,  and  in  the  contest  between  the  Galli- 
the  object  of  his  favorite  studies,  and  which  cists,  or  imitators  of  the  French  literature  and 
was  removed  alike  from  French  efleminacy  and  idioms,  and  the  purists,  who  mode  Petrarch, 
Spanish  extravagance.  A  reformation  in  the  Dante,  and  the  other  old  Italian  masters  their 
Italian  comedy  was  meantime  eflected  by  Gol-  models,  sided  with  the  latter.  His  poems,  as 
doni  (l707-'98),  the  only  genuine  oomio  poet  Banilliana  and  Feroniade^  his  trageditia,  as  (ro- 
that  Italy  can  boast,  who  sought  in  imitation  of  leotto  Mar^fredi,  his  elegy  Maueh^roniana,  the 
Moli^re  to  substitute  for  the  eommedia  delV  arte  Froposta^  in  which  he  disputed  the  restrictions 
a  natural  comedy  of  manners.  In  his  efforts  to  which  the  Delia  Oruscans  had  fastened  upon 
give  to  the  stage  a  more  human  and  real  char-  the  language,  and  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
acter  by  ridding  it  of  the  traditional  masks  of  alike  display  an  admirable  and  nervous  style. 
tibe  Harlequin,  Pantaloon,  and  other  stock  char-  Pindemonte  also  made  a  light  and  graceful  ver- 
soters,  he  had  to  contend  especially  against  sion  of  the  Odyssey,  and  in  his  original  poems  e»- 
Ohiari  and  Carlo  Grozzi.  The  example  of  Kot-  pecially  lamented  the  desolation  of  his  country, 
zebue  and  IfiQand  gave  rise  to  a  lachrymose  Ugo  Foscolo  (1777-1827)  belongs  to  the  school 
school  of  dramatic  composition,  maintained  by  of  Alfieri.  His  Ultime  Uttere  di  JaeojM}  OrtU^ 
Avelloni,  Guolzetti,  Greppi,  and  especially  by  a  political  andpassionate  romance  in  miitatiou 
Federici.  The  most  illustrious  historians  were  of  Goethe^s  WerthtTy  is  supposed  to  describe 
Muratori  (died  iu  1750),  Maffei,  Denina,  Maz-  his  own  troubled  life.  He  wrote  the  lyric  / 
zuccbelli,  Tiraboschi,  and  Lanzi  (died  in  1810).  sepolcriy  and  other  works  in  prose  and  vcr>o. 
The  Annali  cCItalia^  Verona  illustrata^  Re-  remarkable  both  for  power  and  beauty.  Mcz- 
voluzioni  d* Italia,  Scrittori  d'/talia,  Storia  zanotte  celebrated  in  verse  the  stru^j^le  of  the 
della  letteratura  (Tltaliay  and  the  Storia  pitto-  modern  Greeks  for  liberty,  re^^rdin^  it  not 
rica  (T/toZitf  were  respectively  their  best  works,  only  as  a  political  but  as  a  religious  conflict 
The  writings  of  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi  still  between  Christianity  and  Islamism.  The  lyr- 
maintain  their  reputation  both  for  erudition  and  icol  poems  of  Leopardi  are  highly  esteemed, 
criticism.  In  archaeology,  the  names  of  Fa-  Among  the  epic  and  didactic  poets  were  Botta, 
bretti,  Gori,  Mozzocchi,  Martorelli,  Posseri,  and  Ricci,  Bognoli,  Arici,  Grossi,  Sestini,  Pananti, 
Oarli  were  distinguished.  Campanella  continued  andLorenzi.  Antonio  Oesari  (died  in  182S)  was 
the  philosophical  movement  of  Bruno  in  oppo-  the  chief  of  the  Trecentists,  a  school  which  cur- 
sition  to  schoksticism,  and  Vico  (1670-1744)  ried  its  love  of  the  Italian  authors  of  the  Uth 
founded  the  new  science  of  tlie  philosophy  of  century  to  affectation.  Stratico  published  a  die- 
history.  His  Scienza  nuoca  is  a  view  of  gen-  tionary  containing  only  the  words  used  by  iho 
eral  history,  founded  on  the  idea  of  Divine  Marinist  authors.  Mameli  had  exhibited  tlie 
Providence  and  the  essential  elements  of  the  greatest  promise  in  his  ode  to  Venice,  lK?foro 
common  nature  of  man.  Algarotti,  Bettinelli,  he  fell  in  the  conflict  at  Rome  iul.S48  'y.  Prati, 
Buonafede,  Vanetti,  Tartorotti,  and  Alessandro  Aleardi,  and  the  versatile  priest,  dramatist, 
Verri  also  added  to  the  glory  of  the  litera-  and  journalist  Dair  Ongaro,  are  among  the  best 
ture  by  abandoning  the  pedantic  style  that  had  contemi>orary  lyric  poets  of  Italy.  The  most 
been  in  vogue  and  introducing  an  ac<iuaintance  successful  recent  dramatic  j)rotiuctions  are  the 
with  foreign  ideas  and  productions.  Baretti  comedies  Goldoni  e  le  Bue  ndiri  commedie  and 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  good  tosto  by  rid-  La  satira  e  Parini^  by  Ferrari ;  Le  ncimmie  and 
iculing  the  Arcadians.  Parini  (1729-99)  ex-  Le  due  gorclU,  hy  GlmraTtlo  dalTe^io;  Torquato 
celled  in  satirical  poetry,  his  Giorno  being  as  Ta4$o,hy  Giacometti;  Crommll^  La  notte  di  St, 
remarkable  for  elegance  as  for  severity  upon  Bartolommeo,  and  Luigia  d<  I fn  Vallitrtj,  hy  Vi^ 
the  effeminate  life  of  the  wealthy  Milanese  troCorclli;  6'M<>rtf«/rtr/c  by  Cateri node' Medici 
nobles.    Among  the  works  of  Cesarotti  was  a  Fortis;  and  the  tragedies  GaiparaSCampdy  by  C^ 
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bianca ;  Picearda  Donatio  by  Marenco ;  Camma  for  Ulnstrating  the  national  antiquities  pre- 

! represented  by  Ristori  in  Paris)  and  Tentatione  Tailed,  and  Inghirami  published  his  Monumenti 

1856),  by  Montanelli,^e  last  having  great  merit  Btrusehi,  Delfico  his  Origini  Italiehe^  Fanncci 

not  only  as  a  play  bnt  as  a  poem.     For  the  re-  his  Storia  dei  Veneziani,  Oenozeti  e  Pisani, 

vival  of  pure  and  nnaffected  writing  Italy  was  Manno  his  Storia  di  Sard^gna^  Bres  his  Malta 

much  indebted  to  the  example  of  Carlo  fiotta,  illtutrata,  and  Pompeo  Litta  his  learned  Fa- 

called  by  his  countrymen  the  modem  Thupy-  miglU  celebri  d*Itafia,  containing  interesting 

dides.    He  wrote  histories  of  the  war  of  Amer-  studies  on  every  period  of  the  national  history, 

ican  independence  and  of  Italy  during  the  last  Yisconti  (1751-1818)  was  distinguished  in  clas- 

three  centuries.    Yacani  was  a  historian  of  the  sical  archaeology,  and  Sestini  was  nnrivalled  in 

Peninsular  war.    Pietro  Colletta  wrote  the  his-  numismatics,  making  medals  illustrate  geograph- 

toiT  of  Naples  from  its  conquest  by  Charles  HI.  ical  questions.    The  natural  sciences  were  ad- 

of  Spain  in  1734.    Amari  wrote  the  history  of  vanced  by  five  illustrious  savants,  who  were 

the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  nearly  contemporary,  Volta,  Galvani,  Scarpa, 

illustrating  obscure  periods  in  an  age  of  national  and  Spallanzani.    The  discussions  of  Galvani 

glory.    Both  were  reflective  or  philosophical  and  Volta  concerning  their  new  discoveries  in 

historians.    Cesare  Cantu  wrote  an  inmiense  electricity  divided  the  scientific  men  of  Europe 

universal  history,  a  work  of  critical  and  artistic  into  two  factions,  and  the  poets  followed  their 

merit,  which  has  been  translated  into  several  example.    Scarpa,  a  learned  disciple  of  Mor- 

languagcs.    He  has  also  written  novels,  poei9s,  gagni,  reduced  anatomy  to  a  positive  science, 

critical  essays,  and  other  histories,  one  of  the  Spallanzani  wrote  on  physics  and  physiology  in 

most  important  of  which  is  La  itoria  di  cento  a  style  worthy  of  one  who  declared  philosophy 

anni  (iS51).    Bianchi  Giovini,  a  prominent  and  itself  imperfect  unless  its  principles  were  ele- 

anti-Catholic  joumfdist,  wrote  a  nistory  of  the  gantly  expressed.   Giojaana  Romagnosi  treated 

popes,  a  biography  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  a  histonr  philosophical  questions  and  the  economical  and 

of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  work  on  the  suppositi-  political  sciences,  the  FiloMfia  delta  itatistica 

tious  Pope  Joan.    The  political  writings  of  Max-  being  the  principal  work  of  the  former,  and  the 

zini  consist  chieJSy  of  articles  in  Journals.    Ce-  Genesi  det  diritto  penaU  of  the  latter.    Man- 

sare  Balbo  wrote  historical  meditations,  a  life  of  zoni  produced  new  models  of  lyric  verse,  and 

Dante,  and  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Italy,  examples  of  historical  dramas  and  novels  in  his 

Franscini  wrote  an  accurate  and  authoritative  Adelehi,  Ile(mtedi  Carmagnola^  mdlpromem 

statistical  work  on  Switzerland  (1847-'51).    La  sposi.    To  the  modified  classical  school  of  Monti 

Farina  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Italy  from  belong  the  dramas  of  Silvio  Pellico,  chiefly 

the  most  ancient  to  recent  times ;  Federico  known  by  his  Francesco  da  Bimini  and  Le  mie 

Sclopis,  of  a  history  of  Italian  legislation  (com-  prigiani,  and  those  of  Nicolini.  often  founded  on 

plcted  in  1857);  Luigi  Zeni,  of  an  excellent  the  history  of  his  country,  ana  strongly  marked 

compendium  of  Italian  history  ;  Romanin,  of  a  by  patriotic  feeling.    The  exampleof  Sir  Walter 

learned  history  of  Venice,  written  in  opposition  Scott  in  the  production  of  historical  romances 

to  that  of  Dam,  and  of  a  work  on  the  Venetian  had  many  followers  in  Italy.    Iprameai  tpoti 

inquisitors ;  Carlo  Gemelli,  of  a  history  of  the  of  Manzoni  (1825)  was  succeeded  by  the  Monaea 

Belgian  revolution  of  1830 ;  Giuseppe  Rubini,  di  Moma^  Lui$a  Stroui,  and  11  eonte  Ugolino 

of  a  history  of  Russia  from  862  to  1725;  Ca-  della  Gerardesca  of  Rosini;   the  Margherita 

nette,  of  a  history  of  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy :  Pusterla  of  Cesare  Cantu ;  the  Marco  Viteonti 

Canale,  of  a  history  of  the  Crimean  war  of  of  Grossi ;  the  Ettore  Fieramosca  of  Azeglio ; 

1854-'5 ;  Gallenga,  of  a  history  of  Piedmont;  and  the  Battaglia  di  Benetento^  Aiudio  dt  FU 

Angelo  Brofferio,  of  a  history  of  Piedmont  rcnze,  Isabella  Orsini^  and  Beatrice  Cenei  of 

from  1814  to  1849,  and  of  other  works  inter-  Guerrazzi.      Italy  received  with  enthudasm 

esting  from  their  patriotic  spirit  as  well  as  these  romantic  delineations  from  her  ancient 

literary  merit ;  Anelli,  of  a  history  of  Italy  history.  The  romance  entitled  Famiglia  (1850), 

from  1814  to  1850 ;  Carlo  Catteneo,  of  a  his-  by  Bersezio,  is  one  of  the  best  late  Italian  nov- 

tory  of  the  insurrection  at  Milan  in  1848  (he  els.    The  Dr.  Antonio  of  RuflSni  is  esteemed  for 

was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  directed  its  pictures  of  Italian  scenery.    Accomplished 

the  operations  against  the  Austrian  militia,  and  women  have  taken  a  considerable  part  in  recent 

a  participant  in  tiie  struggle) ;  ho  also  compiled  Italian  literature.     The  Morte  di  Adone  of 

the  Architio  trienncUe^  an  elaborate  and  most  Teresa  Bandellini  was  followed  by  the  learned 

carefiil   and  valuable  collection  of  authentic  philosophical  and  religious  poems  of  Diodata 

documents  relative  to  the  events  that  occurred  Saluzzo,  with  which  she  intermingled  alight 

in  Italy  from  1848  to  1850 ;  Federico  Torre,  lyrical  pieces.    Cecilia  de  Luna  FolKero  wrote 

of  a  history  of'  the  French  expedition  to  Rome  on  the  education  of  girls  and  the  moral  influence 

in  1849 ;  Ferrari,  in  a  work  on  republican  fed-  of  music.    Ginstina  Rinier  lOchiel  celebrated 

eration,  treated  the  question  under  what  form  in  song  the  festive  days  and  commemorated 

of  government  Italy  ought  to  be  reorganized ;  events  of  Venice.    Isabella  Teotochi  AlbrLcri 

L.  C.  Farini  wrote  a  history  of  the  Papal  States  wrote   a  graceftil  and   truthful  biography  of 

ftt)m  1814  to  1850;  Gualterio,  of  the  last  Ital-  Canova.    The  work  of  the  Sisnora  Ferucci  on 

ian  revolutions  (1852) ;   and  Yecchio,  of  the  the  education  of  girls  received  the  encomiums 

erents  in  Italy  in  1848-'9.    Meantime  a  taste  of  Gioberti  and  other  diatingniahed  thinken. 
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Other  female  authors  are  Luorezia  Marinella,  gical  operation.    He  devoted  himaelf  to  stndj 

Sahina  Rasori,  Silvia  Oartoni  Verza,  Oostanza  with  araor,  and  two  years  later  was  made  a  sur- 

ICoscheni,  and  Leonora  Fonseca  Pimentel.    In  geon  of  the  2d  class  at  the  hospital  of  Yal  de 

philosophy,  the  names  of  Gioja  and  Romagnosi  &r&ce.    He  was  soon  ordered  to  a  distant  port; 

were  saoceeded  hy  that  of  Pasqnale  Borelli  hat  appreciating  the  advantages  of  a  reslaenoe 

(Ldlehasche),  the  author  of  an  introduction  to  in  the  capital,  he  resigned  and  remained  in 

philosophy,  and  of  works  on  the  nature  and  Paris.    In  1799  he  was  appointed  physician  of 

genesis  of  thought,  in  which  he  opposed  the  the  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  where  he  became 

empiricism  of  RomagnosL    Pasquale  Galuppi  known  by  his  efforts  to  instruct  a  young  man 

(1770-1846),  in  elaborate  works,  combated  the  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Aveyron.    (See 

philosophical  tendencies  of  the  18th  century  by  Idioot.)    In  1801  Itard  published  a  memoir 

doctrines  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the  giving  the  results  of  a  yearns  effort  in  inatmct- 

£Mfchers  of  the  church.    He  was  a  student  of  the  ing  him,  'and  in  1807  another  giving  the  final 

German  philosophers,  and  one  of  his  most  in-  results.    He  next  gave  his  attention  to  the  train- 

teresting  works  was  on  the  changes  of  modern  ing  of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  in  which  be 

l^osophy  from  Descartes  to  Kant.    Mamiani  succeeded  almost  as  well  as  Pereira.    In  1821 

(bom  in  1802^  published  his  Binnovamento  deW  he  published  an  elaborate  work,  in  2  vols.  8vo., 

antiea  JUodojia  Italiana  with  the  design  of  re-  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  of  the  sense  of 

storing  the  philosophical  method  of  the  church  hearing.    He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  pneumo- 

fiithers,  which  he  regarded  as  the  national  phi-  thorax  and  several  papers  in  the  *^ Dictionary  of 

loBophy  of  the  Italians,  and  of  reconciling  the  Medical  Sciences.** 

extreme  conclusions  of  speculative  philosophy  ITASCA,  Lake  of,  a  small  body  of  water  in 

with  the  dictates  of  common  sense.    Eosmini  Minnesota,  on  the  N.  W.  border  of  Cass  oo.,  be- 

(1787-1855)  and  Gioberti  (1801-^52)  developed  ing  one  of  the  uppermost  of  the  multitude  of 

ideal  Catholic  theories,  and  founded  a  school  lakes  which  form  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 

of  which  Tommaseo  is  now  a  leading  represent-  river.    It  lies  in  lat.  47^  10'  N.,  long.  95°  M 

ative.    According  to  Rosmini,  the  only  neces-  W.,  near  the  summit  of  the  Hauteurs  de  Terre, 

sary  and  innate  idea  is  that  of  the  possibility  of  the  watershed  between  the  Red  river  of  the 

being.    This  combines  with  our  perceptions  to  North  and  the  streams  flowing  to  the  gulf  of 

form  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  ideas,  min-  Mexico,  1,575  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

eig  the  ideal  world  witli  tlie  real,  and  specu-  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by 

ve  with  practical  life.    In  the  application  of  hills,  and  its  shores  are  clad  with  pines.  It  was 

this  theory  ne  inculcates  the  political  as  well  as  discovered  by  Schoolcraft,  July  13,  1832.    Th^ 

Spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  church,  remotest  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  small 

ioberti,  a  more  brilliant  and  learned  author,  rivulet  rising  among  the  hills  a  few  miles  S.  of 

denounced  psychology,  and  made  the  formula  this  lake,  and  falling  into  it  after  forming  a 

VenU  crea  le  en»teme  the  ontological  basis  of  number  of  little  basins.   The  stream  issnes  from 

philosophy.    His  system  is  at  once  philosophical  tho  N.  end  of  the  lake  10  or  12  feet  wide,  and 

and  ecclesiastical,  and  no  other  writer  has  more  12  or  18  inches  deep. 

eloquently  eulogized  the  method  of  the  church  ITASCA,  a  N.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bouuded  X. 

fskthers  or  combated  the  principal  modern  phil-  by  Kainy  lake  and  Rainy  Lake  river,  separating 

osophical  systems.     His  theory  of  ecclesiastical  it  from  British  America,  and  draineu  by  several 

aupremocy  is  akin  to  that  of  Mamiani  and  Kos-  tributaries  of  that  stream,  and  by  the  Mis&is- 

mmi.     Otber  philosophers  of  less  ecclesiastical  sippi,  which  crosses  it  twice,  first  in  a  S.  E,  and 

tendencies  are  Alfonso  Testa,  Ausonio  Franchi  then  in  a  S.  W.  direction ;  area,  about  7,5«X)  s*]. 

^onavino),  and  Carlo  Cattaneo.    The  Calcolo  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  97.    It  is  not  included  in  the 

ai  probahilitd  dei  ientinunti  umani  (IS55)  of  territorial  census  of  1857.     Its  surface  is  uu- 

Mastriani  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  physiological  even  and  diversified  by  many  small  lakes.    The 

basis  to  philosophy. — The  principal  historians  productions  in  1850  were  90  bushels  of  Indian 

of  Italian  literature  are  TiraboscLi  (1772-'82),  com,  1,050  of  potatoes,  and  43  tons  of  hay. 

Maffei  (2d  ed.  1834),  Cimorelli  (1845;,  Emiliano  ITAWAMBA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  b^^rilering 

Giudici  (1851),  Malpaga  (1855),  Lombardi  (of  on  Alabama,  and  drained  by  Tombigbeo  river; 

the  18th    century,   1827-30),  Ugoni  (of   the  area,  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 13,528,  of  whom 

second  half  of  the  18th  century,  185^'9),  aud  2,127  were  slaves.     It  has  a  level  or  undulating 

Levati  (of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  surface,  almost  without  timber.     The  soil  is  a 

1881). — For  Italian  art,  see  Mcsic,  Painting,  dark,  rich  loam,  containing  much  lime.    The 

and  Sculpture.  productions  in  1850  were  533,507  busbels  of 

IT^UiD,  Jean  Marie  Gaspard,   a  French  Indian  corn,  105,692  of  sweet  potatoes,  473  lbs. 

surgeon  and  philosooher,  born  iu  Oraisou  in  of  rice,  and  5,519  bales  of  cotton.     There  were 

1775,  died  in  Paris,  July  5, 1838.    lie  was  edu-  9  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  4G  churches,  and  661 

cated  at  the  college  of  Kiez,  and  at  that  of  the  pupils  attending  public  scliools.     The  Mobile 

Oratorians  at  Marseilles.    He  was  in  a  banking  and  Ohio  railrcmd  p^^ses  through  tho  county. 

house  at  Marseilles,  but  at  the  age  of  18  was  ap-  Capital,  Fulton. 

pointed  by  the  revolutionary  committee  surgeon  ITCH,  or  Scabies,  a  parai»itic  disease  of  the 

of  tlie  military  hospital  of  Toulon,  although  he  skin.     There  is  no  doubt  tlmt  the  true  cliarac- 

had  never  read  a  medical  book  or  seen  a  sur-  ter  of  scabies  was  known  among  the  ancient 
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Greeks  and  Romans,  bat  the  snimal  was  ia|^  dasoribed,  laaTing  behind  it  its  broken  shell.  AH 

poeed  to  be  a  kxne.    Arenzoar  in  the  12th  cen-  stages  of  deTekmment  may  be  seen  in  these 

tDiy  aUnded  to  its  parasitie  natore;  and  Aldro-  bnrrova,  from  tho  amoq>hoos  form  in  which 

Tandnsintho  17th  gjvesa  gooddeacriptioaof  the  the  ens  are  deposited  to  the  perfect  yoang,  be> 

animal,  bat  sajs  it  has  no  legs.    Moofet  at  the  fofe  iSbj  break  their  |Nrison  walls.    The  mc^er 

same  time  says  it  is  identical  with  the  mite  in-  nsTer  feayes  her  hole,  and  sometimes  wanders 

habiting  che^    Occaiaonally  after  this  we  And  along  lor  4  inches  beneath  the  soiiace ;  60  eggs 

mention  of  this  para^te  in  the  writings  of  the  and  broken  shells  are  sometimes  coonted  in  so^ 

great  medical  fiiUicnrs,  bat  it  was  generaUy  for-  borrows.     The  whole  time  required  for  the 

gotten  when  the  grand  scientific  hoax  was  plaj-  yoong  to  reach  matori^  after  impregnation  is 

ed  in  181S  by  the  medical  stndent  Gales  in  Pans,  estimated  at  6  weeks. — ^Infection  is  jprodaced 

who  was  canning  enoagfa  to  sobstitote  a  cheese  by  the  transfer  of  males  and  yoang  from  one 

aoaros  coocealed  beneiSh  his  nail,  and  thus  de-  host  to  another.    The  9arccptt$  lores  warmth^ 

ceired  the  jodges  on  the  prize  offered  to  the  dis-  and  on  this  acooant  has  been  called  a  noctomal 

covererofthecanse  of  this  disease.  ThoCk>r8ioan  animal,  thoagh  improperly,  for  its  wanderinn 

Renaoci  finally  established  its  reality,  taaght  by  are  eansed  by  the  warmth  imparted  to  the  boc^ 

the  old  women  of  his  birthplace,  and  Raspail  of  its  host  by  lying  in  a  warm  bed,  by  sleepinff 

gave  the  first  scientific  description  of  the  animal  with  another,  or  by  dancing  in  the  evening ;  and 

in  1839.    8ince  then  the  best  obserrers  of  its  thus  it  is  that  they  are  conveyed  from  one  per> 

habits  have  been  Boorgoignon,  Etchstedt,  Sohin-  son  to  another.    It  may  happen  that  the  female 

zinger,  and  Hebra. — TMe  mreaptei  hmniniMj  or  may  be  scratched  oat  of  her  borrow,  and  thos 

ac4Mr^  tcahiei^  presents  3  forms.    The  mature  be  transplanted  to  another  part  of  the  sam^  or 

female  is  discernible  by  the  onaided  eye,  as  a  to  the  body  of  another  host    Scabies  is  seldom 

white  speck  }  of  a  line  long.    It  is  of  a  white  if  ever  can^t  by  handling  patients^  however 

color,  and  resembles  in  shape  a  tortoise  shell,  freely  this  may  be  done,  from  the  fact  that  soch 

with  an  arched  back  and  flat  belly.    On  the  examinations  take  place  in  cool  rooma,  when 

back  are  seen  bristles  or  hairs,  and  little  spines,  the  parasites  are  ooiet    Their  favorite  larking 

The  skin  is  tough,  and  shows  irregular  trans-  places  are  the  tender  skin  between  the  fingers, 

verse  parallel  rings.    There  are  4  pairs  of  legs,  and  folds  of  the  axilln ;  and  on  infants  we  find 

two  of  which  are  situated  in  front^  and  project  them  distributed  over  the  whole  sorfeoe  of  the 

beyond  the  anterior,  the  others  beyond  the  poe-  body.    They  have  been  cultivated  also  on  the 

terior  end  of  the  body.    The  anterior  feet  are  face  and  scalp,  and  may  inhabit  any  part  of  the 

provided  with  sucking  disks,  and  with  hairs  or  body.    In  persons  who  suffer  from  eold  hands 

bristles  armed  at  their  extremities  with  minute  and  feet  we  often  find  these  parts  entirely  free 

claws.    The  bead  is  bluntly  conical,  somewhat  from  then^  wbUe  the  rest  of  the  body  may  be 

retractile,  and  situated  between  the  anterior  covered  with  the  eruption;  and  the  same  love 

feet    The  month  consists  of  a  double  upper  and  of  heat  is  exemplified  by  the  immediate  relief 

under  lip.  between  which  play  the  iaws  armed  whidi  a  patient,  wroo^t  op  to  frenzy  by  the 

with  teeth,  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction  op  itching  of  a  general  scabies  at  nisht,  finds  by 

and  down,  like  the  blades  of  scissors  over  each  Jumping  oot  of  bed  into  the  cold  atmosphere 

other,  and  resembling  the  claws  of  a  lobster,  of  winter.    In  order  to  bcMne  through  the  q)ider- 

Eyes  are  wanting.    The  male  is  only  half  the  mis,  beneath  which  it  seldom  penetrates,  the 

size  of  the  female,  and  only  recently  has  been  acams  supports  itself  on  its  anterior  end  br 

known  and  figured.    In  structore  it  differs  hot  means  of  ita  hinder  legs,  and  works  away  with 

slightly  frxym  the  female ;  it  is  not  white  and  ita  lobsteMike  claws.    It  takea  generally  SO  or 

shining  like  the  latter,  but  black  and  compress-  80  minutes  to  penetrate  the  outer  layer,  hot 

ed.    "Die  young,  when  first  hatched,  have  but  8  wh^i  this  has  been  pierced  the  progress  is  more 

pairs  of  legs,  and  in  them  no  distinction  of  sex  rapid.    The  poorer  in  nutriment  uiey  find  the 

is  noticeable.    In  order  to  become  mature  they  epidermis  the  deeper  they  penetrate,  and  the 

undergo  8  separate  stages  of  torpidity,  before  greater  Is  the  exudation,  which  lifts  up  the  ani- 

each  of  which  the  body  is  fat  and  large  in  com-  mal,  and  causes  the  white  odor  of  the  burrow; 

parison  with  the  extremities.     During  these  The  young  brood  seems  to  require  the  tender 

they  burrow  into  the  skin.    By  the  first  process  and  last  formed  epidermal  layers  for  its  food^ 

theyacqnire  the  wantinff  pair  of  legs.  Whenm^  and  therefore  bores  further  and  causes  more 

ture  the  female  digs  a  shallow  burrow,  and  after  itching.   The  long  burrows  of  the  females,  whieh 

impregnation  ceases  to  creep  over  the  outer  skin,  cause  the  real  disease,  run  an  irregular  coorae^ 

but  penetrates  deeper  and  deeper,  forming  the  and  become  smaUer  by  age  as  the  exudation  ia 

long  holes  so  well  known.    The  male  never  en-  absorbed.   The  entrances  generally  remain  opoi 

ters  these  true  burrows  where  the  eggs  are  foond,  for  the  exit  of  the  young,  and  admission  of  air« 

but  digs  himself  a  shallow  cell,  or  seeks  new  The  8d  or  4Ui  week  after  inoculation  a  papular 

fields  for  his  rambles.    The  female  as  she  goes  eruption   appears ;  subsequently  exconationa, 

on  her  oblique  and  downward  course  leaves  be>  vesioles,  pustules,  and  deposition  of  pigment 

hind  her  each  day  a  new-laid  egg  and  frscal  mat*  show  ^emselves,  which  are  merely  the  results 

ter.    After  14  eggs  are  thus  deposited,  the  larva  of  scratching^  and  have  no  other  conneotioii 

of  the  first  becomes  mature,  and  emerges  from  with  the  parasite  than  that  they  are  oansed  bj 

ili  birthplaoe  to  go  throns^  the  proeeas  above  the  itehing  which  the  animal  ezmtea.    ^nMsama 
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results  precisely  would  follow  the  same  amonnt    is  oomiected  with  the  New  York  oeDtral  railitMid. 
of  scratching  from  an  j  other  caose. — ^A  pecnliar    It  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  trade  by  CAoaL 
form,  known  as  the  Norway  itch,  consists  of  The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  here  is  about  90,- 
hnge  conical  crusts  raised  on  the  sm'&ce  of  the  000  tons  a  year.    The  township  contains  6  floor 
skin.    This  variety  affects  even  the  face  and  mills,  2  |>aper  mills,  2  breweries,  1  oil  mill,  4 
nails.    Its  common  occurrence  in  Norway  and  plaster  mills,  2  tanneries,  1  manu^Eictory  of  k«d 
rarity  elsewhere,  only  half  a  dozen  cases  having  pipe,  1  of  ridges,  1  of  oil  cloth,  2  of  sewing  silk, 
been  observed  in  other  countries,  has  led  to  the  1  of  collars,  neck  tics,  &c.,  and  4  of  carriages,  8 
supposition  that  Uie  disease  is  owing  to  some  boat  yards,  7  saw  mills,  and  4  furnaces  and  ma- 
other  acarus ;  but  Uebra  has  shown  that  the  chine  shops.     It  has  9  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
crusts  consist  of  dried  epithelium  and  dead  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  1  Pres- 
aoari,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have  by  terian,  1  Reformed  Dutch,  and  1  Roman  Cath- 
been  found  present  the  live  animals  were  iden-  oUcX  an  academy,  excellent  public  schoolS)  4 
ileal  with  the  ordinary  iarcaptei.    This  variety  printing  offices,  and  2  bonks.    The  court  house, 
leads  often  to  serious  complications,  as  immo-  gaol,  and  clerk^s  office  are  fine  brick  or  stone 
bility  and  great  swelling  of  the  limbs.    8ome-  buildings.     There  are  10  or  12  beautiful  caa- 
times  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  body  is  thus  cades  in  or  near  the  village, 
affected,  while  elsewhere  it  presents  the  usual        ITHACA  (mod.  Gr.  Theaht)^  the  6th  in  size 
appearances  of  itch.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Ionian  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  2  m. 
mis  yet  been  offered  of  its  cause,  but  it  yields  £.  from  Cephalonia  and  17  m.  W.  from  the 
to  treatment  as  well  as  the  simple  sort. — Scabies  mainland  of  Greece ;   length   15  m.,  greatest 
is  found  all  over  the  world.    In  Germany,  where  breadth,  4  m. ;  area,  44  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  lS5d, 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  and  itsatten-  11,848.    It  is  nearly  diviued  in  two  by  the 
dant  wanderings  through  the  land  is  kept  up,  deep  harbor  of  Porto  Molo  on  the  £.  coasL 
and  where  barracks  are  filled  with  dirty  sol-  There  is  another  bay  of  lesser  dimensions  on 
diery,  the  disease  is  borne  from  one  part  of  the  the  N.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  a  limestone 
land  to  another,  and  thus  never  dies  out.    With  range,  with  many  craggy  peaks,  running  the 
OS  it  is  now  comparativelv  rare,  though  it  occa-  whole  length  of  the  iidand.    The  soil  is  light 
aionally  runs  through  asylums  and  schools,  and  and  shallow,  but  nearly  i  of  the  surface  is  cul- 
thus  finds  its  way  into  good  society.    As  to  tivated,  and  yields  grain,  currants,  and  olivea, 
treatment,  the  chief  indication  is  of  course  to  which  with  good  wine  and  honey  are  the  prin- 
destroy  the  parasite  and  its  eggs.    litUo  can  be  cipal  agricultural  products.    The  people  now- 
said  here  about  tiie  many  plans  of  the  present  ever  are  mainly  engaged  in  maritime  trade, 
dermatologists ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  The  climate  is  noted  for  its  salubrity.  The  cap- 
say  that  the  use  of  internal  remedies  is  absurd,  ital  and  chief  port  is  Vathi,  built  on  a  harbor  of 
Several  metiiods   have   been    advised,  called  the  Porto  Molo.    Ithaca  is  commonly  belitrve«I 
^  quick  cures,"  which  require  but  a  few  hours  to  be  the  island  of  that  name  celebrated  in  the 
for  their  application;  but  in  many  cases  they  Homeric  {>oems  as  the  kingdom  of  Ulyssos.    On 
flail,  and  produce  an  artificial  infiammation  of  the  sides  and  summit  of  Mount  ^Eto,  at  the  foot 
the  skin.    Of  course,  if  any  animsl  or  a  single  of  Porto  Molo,  are  some  Cyclopean  ruins  which 
egg  remain,  the  disease  is  not  cured.     Hundreds  the  islanders  call  the  CasUe  of  Ulysses.    At  the 
of  remedies  are  advised,  but  the  essentia]  agent  foot  of  a  white  cliff,  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  the  u^- 
in  its  treatment  is  sulphur.    This,  in  the  form  and,  there  is  a  beautiful  perennial  spring,  tradi- 
of  lotions  or  ointment,  and  combined  with  the  tionally  identified  with  the  famous  fountain  of 
proper  use  of  baths  and  potash  soaps  to  soften  Arethuso,  and  it  is  currently  bolieved  that  the  pre- 
the  skin,  will  ahnost  always  cure  in  2  or  8  cipice  is  the  one  to  which  the  i>oct  refont  when 
days.     But  after  the  death  of  the  animals  and  he  represents  Ulysses  as  challenging  Euma^us 
their  embryos,  much  may  still  remain  to  be  done  **to  throw  him  over  tlie  great  rock  ^'  if  he  dues 
to  remove  the  eczema,  papides,  and  pustules  not  speak  truth.    A  collection  of  ruins  near  the 
they  have  indirectly  caused,  and  which  are  to  village  of  Exogo  b  popularly  called  tlie  "*  School 
be  treated  as  simple  cases  of  the  same  diseases,  of  Homer.*' 

ITHACA,  a  village  and  the  capital  of  Tomp-        ITURBIDE,  ArorsriK  he,  emperor  of  Mexi- 

kins  CO.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Cayuga  co,  born  in  Valludolid  do  Michoacan  in  1784 

inlet,  li  m.  from  the  head  or  S.  end  of  Cayuga  ([Uioudi  another  account  HayH  1790).  exe(*ut«Hl 

lake,  and  1C2  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  Pauilla,  July  11^  1824.     Ho  was  the  sK)n  of  a 

in  1855,  4,908;  pop.  of  the  township,  wuich  native  of  Pam|>cluna,  in  Spain,  who  had  m.>ttlod 

bears  the  same  name,  7,153.     The  village  is  in  Mexico.     He  entered  the  militia  of  his  native 

built  partiy  on  a  fine  plain,  partly  on  the  slope  province  at  an  early  age.  and  tk'rvod  without 

of  a  range  of  hills  which  bound  it  on  all  sides  pay.     In  1810  he  bocmne  a  lieutenant  in  the 

except  the  N.    It  is  a  place  of  commercial  ac-  regular  army,  at  a  time  when  his  regiment  wa.« 

tivity  and  an  entre|)ot  for  the  transshipment  of  in  active  service  against  liis  insurgent  country- 

Scranton  and  I.4ickawanna  coal  brought  by  the  men.     His  activity,  energy,  and  bravery,  but 

Cayuga  and  Sustiuelumna  railroad,  which  con-  particularly  the  simre  he  had  in  suppressing  the 

nects  it  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  msurrection  of  Morales,  led  to  his  pmnuition. 

while  by  means  of  a  daily  line  of  steamboats  on  In  1810  the  revolution  projected  by  Don  Miguel 

the  lake  between  Ithaca  and  CayngA  bridge,  it  Hidalgo,  curate  of  Dolores,  broke  out,  and  Itor- 
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bide  was  tendered  the  rank  of  lientenant-geii-  **  lamented  the  fate^  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
era!  by  the  insnrgents,  but  refosed  it.  He  ex-  believed  it  was  optional  with  liim  to  resume  and 
erted  himself  in  putting  down  the  rising,  and  concentrate  in  his  own  hands  the  supreme  com- 
in  rewfurd  was  made  oonunander  of  the  pror-  mand.  The  republican  party  soon  discovered 
inces  of  Guanajuato  and  Valladolid,  as  well  as  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  the  congress  made 
of  the  army  of  the  north.  About  this  time  he  rarious  attempts  to  diminish  his  power.  Two 
was  accused  by  some  of  the  royalists  of  want  parties  now  arose,  which  were  afterward  known 
of  fidelity  to  the  cause  in  which  the  army  was  as  republicans  and  Bourbonists,  both  of  which 
engaeed.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  by  were  opposed  to  Iturbide.  The  former,  he 
the  viceroys  Galleja  and  Apodaca,  but  becoming  declares,  were  his  enemies  because  they  were 
disgusted  with  the  serrice,  he  withdrew  to  his  convinced  that  they  could  never  be  able  to  in- 
plantation.  Subsequently  ne  accepted  the  com-  duoe  him  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 
mand  of  an  army  destined  to  the  south,  and  a  government  to  suit  the  Mexicans ;  and  the 
nmrched  to  Acapnlco  in  the  latter  part  of  1819.  latter,  because  the  Spanish  government  had  dis- 
There  he  matbred  a  plan,  the  professed  object  avowed  the  conduct  of  Gen.  O^Donoju,  thereby 
of  which  was  the  emancipation  of  Mexico  from  leaving  the  treaty  of  Gordova  without  effects 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  the  independence  of  the  The  fint  duty  of  the  congress,  after  its  instal- 
country,  and  the  extension  of  freedom  to  all  lation,  was  to  draw  up  a  convocatory  address 
orders  of  people.  It  has  been  known  as  the  for  the  assembling  of  the  congress  intended  to 
*^  Iguala  plan,^^  as  it  was  first  promulgated  to  give  a  constitution  to  the  state.  It  perform- 
the  army  then  under  hb  command  at  Iguala  ed  its  duty,  but  disappointed  Iturbide,  who 
(Feb.  24,  1821).  The  plan  proposed  was  en-  declared  that  the  representation  was  unfairly 
tirely  successfuL  "  Without  bloodshed,  oonfla-  distributed.  The  elections,  however,  took  place, 
grations,  robberies,  or  depredations,"  writes  its  and  the  new  congress  met ;  but  though  it  ex- 
author,  in  his  political  life  by  himself^  ^^  nay,  isted  8  months,  its  avowed  object,  that  of  fram- 
without  even  a  misfortune,  a  single  sigh  or  a  ing  a  constitution,  was  not  accomplished,  nor 
tear,  my  country  was  rendered  happy,  and,  from  was  any  other  measure  of  consequence  enacted, 
a  colony,  transformed  into  a  great  and  indepen-  *^  The  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  noth- 
dent  empire."  The  Europeans  who  desired  to  ing  was  left  to  pay  the  army  or  the  public  funo- 
follow  the  fate  of  the  country  retained  the  tionaries.  There  was  no  establishea  system  for 
situations  they  held.  The  public  functionaries  the  finances,  as  the  one  in  force  during  the  time 
who  wished  to  withdraw  received  a  fourth  part  of  the  Spanish  government  was  abolished,  and 

of  their  pay ;  and  the  military  who  left  the  no  other  established  in  its  place The 

country  had  their  expenses  paid  as  far  as  Ha-  administration  of  justice  was  abandoned,  the 
vana.  This  generosity  of  Iturbide  led  many  to  tribunals  and  their  dependencies  were  in  a  state 
think  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  the  of  dissolution,  and  yet  no  measure  on  this  sub- 
royal  troops.  He  now  continued  his  march  to  ject  did  the  congress  enact  In  a  word,  the 
Queretaro,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Guadalupe  country  required  aid  in  every  respect ;  but  the 
Victoria,  the  most  devoted  of  the  friends  of  legislaUire  did  nothing  efficient  for  the  new- 
liberty.     Meantime  the  viceroy-general,  Don  bom  empire lu>t  even  a  set  of  by-laws 

Juan  G^Donqjn,  arrived  from  Spain,  and,  fi[nding  for  their  own  regulation  did  the  congress  draw 
the  whole  country  virtually  with  Iturbide,  con*  up."  Toward  April,  1822,  symptoms  of  an  ap* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  him  at  Gordova,  Aug.  24,  proachinff  anarchy  were  apparent.  Gongress 
1821,  acceding  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan  d  dismissea  8  of  the  4  regents,  and  declared  that 
Iguala,  which  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  command  of  the  army  was  incompatible 
Ferdinand  VH.  The  treaty  of  Gordova  opened  with  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  executive 
the  gates  of  the  capital  as  well  as  the  road  to  power.  This  was  a  blow  directly  aimed  at 
power  to  Iturbide.  Gn  Sept.  27  he  entered  the  Iturbide ;  but  the  commander-in-chief)  having^ 
city  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  same  day  the  junta  bayonets  at  his  disposal,  kept  the  congress  in' 
of  government  spoken  of  in  the  Iguala  plan  waa  check.  Gn  the  nieht  of  M!ay  18  the  people 
formed,  and  he  entered  on  his  official  duties,  and  garrison  of  Mexico  simultaneously  pro- 
He  is  charged  with  having  established  a  re-  claimed  him  emperor.  ^  *"  Long  live  Augimn 
gency  consisting  of  members  nominated  by  Mm-  I.,'  was  the  universal  cry,"  says  the  emperor, 
self)  and  wholly  under  his  control;  but  thoogfa  ^^that  astonished  and  ap|Mdled  me."  Iturbide 
selected  by  him,  he  states  that  the  choice  was  drew  up  a  proclamation,  which  was  circulated 
not  according  to  his  own  will,  as  he  '*  was  par-  the  following  morning,  wherein  he  pointed  oat 
ticularly  anxious  that  all  of  them  should  be  the  necessity  of  convening  the  regency,  assem- 
taken  from  among  those  men  of  all  parties  who  bling  the  generals  and  chief  military  officers,  for* 
enjoyed  the  best  reputation;  the  only  means  warding  an  official  notice  to  the  pi^dent  of  the 
under  the  circumstances  of  consulting  the  congress,  and  demanding  of  him  to  give  orderi 
wishes  of  the  people,"  The  new  assemlHy  be-  for  an  extraordinary  meeting.  The  regency  and 
ffan  to  exercise  its  functions,  when  Iturbide  the  army  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  when  the 
foimd  that  he  had  divested  himself  of  certain  matter  was  kid  before  the  congress  Iturbide 
powers  without  which  he  could  not  contnd  it.  received  the  votes  of  74  out  of  94  deputies  pres- 
Then  it  was  that  he  saw,  as  he  says,  ^  the  ent.  The  total  number  entitle  to  seats  was 
amoont  of  the  attcrifieea"  be  had  madei    He  172.    Shortly  afterward,  the  coogreas  deelis^ 
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the  crown  hereditary  in  the  family  of  ItorUde^  pnhlio  enemy.  The  ex-emperor  was  accuoH 
gave  to  his  bods  and  father  the  tiUe  of  prince8»  panied  hy  a  Pole  named  BeDeaki,  who  apfdied 
settled  upon  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  $1,500,-  to  Gen.  Garza,  the  commander  of  the  pfOTinee 
000,  and  established  an  order  of  Imi^thood  of  Tamanlipaa,  for  passnorts,  pretending  thai 
called  the  order  of  Guadalupe.  The  action  of  they  were  for  persons  wno  had  visited  Mezieo 
the  congress  seemed  to  give  general  satisfao-  on  a  mining  speculation.  Garza  granted  a  pafli> 
tion  in  the  provinces;  and  there  appeared  a  port  to  Beneski,  but  deared  to  see  his  com- 
prospect  that  the  political  convulsions  which  panion  before  granting  another.  Afraid  to 
nad  so  long  agitatea  the  country  would  be  ter*  show  themselves,  tliey  set  out  for  the  interior 
minated  by  this  new  union  under  an  indepen-  with  two  others;  which  fact  being  made  ksowa 
dent  sovereign.  But  the  emperor  was  not  able  to  the  general,  he  had  the  whole  part^  brooght 
long  to  maintain  his  authority  against  public  back,  when  he  immediatdy  recognized  Itnr- 
mistrust,  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  bide.  Garza  lost  no  time  in  oondoctinfp  his 
chiefs.  On  Aug.  26  he  caused  the  arrest  of  prisoner  to  Padilla,  and  sent  to  the  provincial 
some  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  holding  legislature  for  instructions.  He  was  ordered  tD 
clandestine  meetings  for  tlie  purpose  of  plotting  put  in  execution  forthwith  the  decree  of  eoii- 
agdnst  the  government  This  involved  a  quar-  gress  of  April  28,  by  causing  Iturbide  to  be 
rel  with  the  congress,  and  on  Oct  80  he  di»-  shot.  Iturbide  in  vain  solicited  a  reprieve 
solved  that  body,  and  established  a  junta  of  45  until  the  general  government  could  be  infonned 
of  the  former  members,  who  were  to  exercise  of  his  situation,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
legislative  functions  in  urgent  cases.  Tranquillity  cide  upon  his  case.  At  CoVlock  in  the  after- 
being  thus  in  a  measure  restored,  the  emperor  noon,  having  confessed  himself,  ^e  waa  eon* 
turned  his  attention  to  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  ducted  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  made  a 
UUoa,  the  only  point  still  occupied  by  the  Span-  di(»l  address  to  the  assembled  people,  protesi- 
iards,  while  Gem  Santa  Anna  was  in  command  ing  his  innocence  of  any  treasonable  pnrpoeei 
of  the  force  at  Vera  Cruz.  Complaints  having  exhorting  them  to  observe  the  duties  or  pstrioi- 
been  made  against  this  officer,  the  emperor  de-  ism,  religion,  and  civil  subordination,  and  de- 
termined to  relieve  him  of  lib  place  and  cidl  danng  that  he  pardoned  his  enemies.  He 
him  to  Ills  court  or  council.  Santa  Anna  took  killed  at  the  first  fire.  While  these  events 
offence  at  his  removal,  aroused  the  people  of  passing,  the  wife  of  Iturbide  and  two  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  proclaimed  a  republic.  He  was,  childr^  who  had  accompanied  him,  had  landed 
however,  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  bring  at  Soto  la  Marina.  They  brought  with  then 
other  cities  and  provinces  over  to  his  cause,  proclamations  and  other  papers  intended  to  aid 
and  took  refuge  again  in  Vera  Cruz.  Here  he  the  design  of  the  ez-emperor,  together  with  his 
was  besieged  by  Gen.  Echavarri ;  but  after  a  imperialmantle and  other  insignia.  As  soon  as 
brief  delay,  with  a  few  skirmisheis  tlie  besiegers  the  captain  of  the  vessel  learned  what  had  trans- 
and  besieged  formed  a  union,  known  as  the  pired,  he  cut  his  cables  and  put  to  sea,  leaving 
convention  of  Casa  Mata,  for  the  purpose  of  re-  these  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
establu>hing  the  congress  which  had  been  dis-  conduct  of  tlie  government  toward  the  unfortu- 
solved  by  Iturbide.  This  act  was  signed  Feb.  nate  family  was  just  and  liberal.  They  contin- 
2,  1823.  Defection  now  becatue  general  among  ued  to  the  widow  the  pension  promised  the 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  in  the  provinces,  so  family  at  the  time  of  Iturbide^s  abdication,  only 
thatlturbide,  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  hastened  annexing  the  condition  that  she  should  reside 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  called  together  either  in  Colombia  or  the  United  States.  She 
the  congress,  and  tendered  Lis  resignation  of  chose  the  latter,  and  has  since  resided  in  Phila- 
the  crown,  March  20,  1828.  At  the  some  time  delphia,  where  her  children  were  educated, 
he  re<iuested  permission  to  leave  the  country.  During  the  last  10  years,  two  at  least  of  her 
which  was  granted  him,  together  with  a  yearly  sons  have  returned  to  Mexico,  where  they  weie 
pension  of  $25,000.  A  stipulation  was  con-  appointed  to  places  of  trust  by  the  government, 
nected  with  this  pension,  tliat  he  should  for  ITZA,  Lake  of.  See  Guatemaul. 
ever  reside  abroad,  and  in  cose  of  his  death  ITZ^VES,  a  powerful  Indian  family  of  Cen- 
provision  was  made  for  his  family.  He  proceed-  tral  America,  who  were  found  at  the  time  of 
ed  to  the  coast  and  embarked.  May  11, 1823,  for  the  conquest  established  on  the  islands  and 
Leghorn,  where  he  resided  several  months,  and  shores  of  Jjike  Itza,  in  what  is  now  the  dis- 
where  he  wrote  his  ''  Statement,^^  from  which  trict  of  Peten,  Guatemala.  They  Fpoke  a  dla- 
many  of  the  facts  regarding  himself  in  this  ar-  lect  of  the  same  language  with  the  Mayas  of 
tide  are  token.  From  Italy  he  went  to  £ng-  Yucatan,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
land,  and  on  May  11, 1824.  embarked  for  Mexico  closely  affiliated.  Tradition  reports  that  when 
once  more  with  a  view  to  recover  his  lost  em-  the  feudal  monarchy  of  Yucatan  ^uffered  a  dl*- 

{)ire,  landing  in  disguise  near  the  port  of  Soto  ruption  in  1420,  in  consequence  of  a  erudition  of 

a  Marina,  .July  14.    The  Mexican  government  rebel  chiefs,  one  of  the  powerful  r^n^lv  or  i»rincea 

hod  been  apprised  of  his  leaving  Italy,  and  sua-  migrated  to  the  southward  witli  his  followers, 

pecting  his  intention,  passed  a  decree,  bearing  and  after  many  wanderings  fixed  his  seat  on  the 

date  April  2^,  1824,  pn>scribing  him  as  a  trai-  island  of  Tayasal,  in  the  lake  of  Chultuna,  now 

tor,  and  declaring  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  Lake  Itzo.     Here  he  built  a  considerable  city, 

landing  in  the  country  diould  render  him  a  and  hia  foUowers  increased  so  rapidly  that, 
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cording  to  the  ohronidera,  they  nmnbtt^  25»*  easter,  Penn. ;  at  the  end  pf  the  year  he  became 
000  flonls  on  the  island,  beade  a  large  popular  the  aaustant  minister  of  Christ  church,  New 
tion  scattered  through  the  adjacent  country.  York ;  and  about  6  months  after  was  made  the 
Oortes  reached  the  retreat  of  the  Itzaes  in  his  rector  of  St  Luke^s  church  in  the  same  city. 
ftmous  march  from  Mexico  into  Honduras  in  He  served  in  this  place  till  Sept  1831,  when  he 
1525,  and  has  left  us  an  account  of  their  chief  was  consecrated  bishop  of  NorUi  Carolina.  He 
and  his  island  capitaL  He  received  the  Span-  was  a  verr  able  preacher,  and  administered  the 
iards  kindly,  and  elevated  a  lamed  horse  which  affiurs  of  his  diocese  with  much  skill  and  jndg- 
Oortes  left  with  him  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  Its  ment,  wiiminff  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  affeo- 
image,  cut  in  stone,  was  found  in  the  temples  of  tion  of  his  dergy.  To  promote  the  cause  of 
Tayasal,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  1698.  Their  education  in  the  church,  he  estJibli^ed  an  insti- 
oountry  beinff  destitute  of  the  predous  metals,  tution  at  Yalle  Crucis^  among  the  mountains  of 
and  remote  from  the  sea,  the  Itzaes  were  suf-  North  Carolina,  which  finally  exposed  him  to 
fered  to  retain  their  independence  and  isolation  great  pecuniary  loss.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
for  a  lon^  period  after  the  entire  subjug^on  of  in  his  diocese  he  manifested  a  deep  sjrmpathy 
the  principal  provinces  of  Central  America  and  with  the  efforts  then  in  progress  for  the  re- 
Yucatan.  But  toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  ligious  training  of  the  daves,  and  prepared  a 
century  various  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  catechism  adiq>ted  to  their  comprehension  and 
them,  an  of  which  they  successfully  resisted,  spiritual  wants,  which  was  snccessfidly  intro- 
driving  back  their  invaders  in  disaster.  By  a  duced  under  his  own  supervision  among  the 
combined  attack  of  the  forces  of  Guatemala  and  skves  on  some  of  the  large  plantations.  Beside 
Yucatan,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manud  various  charges  to  the  dergy,  and  a  number  of 
de  Ursua,  governor  of  the  latter  province,  in  occasional  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  of 
1698,  Uiey  were  finally  compelled  to  succumb  to  discourses  on  the  ^  Apostles'  Doctrine  and  Fd- 
the  Spanish  arms.  The  whole  army,  savs  the  lowship,^  and  another  on  the  ^^  Obedience  of 
chronider  Villagutierre.  was  employed  during  Faith^'  (New  York,  1849).  Durins  the  exdte- 
a  whole  day  in  destroying  the  temples  of  the  ment  in  the  Episcopal  church  caused  by  the  Ox- 
capital  alone.  Many  of  the  Itzaes  now  aban-  ford  tracts,  he  sided  strongly  with  the  tractarian 
doned  the  country,  and  took  refuge  among  the  movement  Though  his  diocese  was  eminently 
still  unconqnered  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes  high  church,  his  language  and  acts  tondiing  this 
to  the  eastward,  but  a  condderable  number  re-  movement  exdted  distrust,  and  the  result  was 
main  amouff  the  seats  of  their  ancestors.  They  alienation.  His  mind  had  long  unconsciously 
are  nominaUy  under  the  government  of  Guate*  been  tending  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the 
mala,  and  are  understood  to  recognize  the  Catho-  questi<ms  under  discussion,  and  at  length  he  was 
lie  &ith ;  but  in  fact  their  condition,  habits,  and  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
practices  are  not  greatly  changed  from  the  time  pope.  In  Dec.  1852,  he  visited  Rome,  and  was 
of  their  reduction  in  1698.  there  admitted  into  tiie  Roman  Catholic  church. 
IVAN  (CzABs).  See  Russia.  Soon  after  he  published  a  volume  in  vindication 
lYES,  Levi  Silumjln,  DJ).,  LL.D.,  kte  of  his  change  of  faith,  entitled  ''The  Trials  of 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  a  Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Catholicism^  (London 
North  Carolina,  bom  in  Meriden,  New  Haven  and  Boston,  1854).  Since  his  return  to  Ameri- 
CO.,  Conn.,  Sept  16, 1797.  He  was  brought  up  ca  he  has  been  employed  as  professor  of  rhet- 
on  a  farm  in  Turin,  Lewis  co.,  N.  T.,  to  whicn  one  in  St  Joseph's  theological  seminair  at 
his  father  had  removed.  When  15  ^ears  old  Fordham,  and  as  lecturer  on  rhetoric  and  the 
he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Lownlle.  His  FiUglish  language  in  the  convents  of  Uie  saered 
studiss  here  were  interrupted  nearly  a  year  by  hei^  and  the  sisters  of  charity.  He  has  also 
his  service  in  the  war  with  England,  under  Gen.  served  as  an  active  president  of  a  conference  of 
Pike.  He  entered  Hamilton  college  in  the  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  occasionally  as  a  pub- 
summer  of  1816,  and  began  a  course  c^  prepara-  lie  lecturer  in  some  of  our  large  dties. 
tion  for  the  ministry  of  me  Presbyterian  church,  lYORT  (Lat  e&ur;  Fr.  woirey,  a  compact 
which  he  had  joined  in  very  early  life.  His  substance,  intermediate  in  character  between 
diligence  in  study  injured  his  health,  and  he  bone  and  horn,  composing  Uie  tusks  and  teeth 
left  college  before  the  dose  of  his  senior  year,  of  various  animals,  and  admirably  adapted,  hj 
About  this  time  he  was  led  to  new  views  of  the  its  dose  texture,  pure  whiteness,  and  suscepti- 
constitution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  in  Inlity  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  for  the  man- 
1819  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  ufacture  of  a  grcMit  variety  of  articles  of  oma- 
He  went  to  New  York  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  ment  and  use.  The  tusks  of  the  dephant  are 
Hobart  (whose  daughter  Rebecca  he  married  in  the  prindpd  source  of  the  artide,  and  fundsh 
1835),  studied  theology  under  his  directicm,  that  variety,  most  employed,  which  displays  in 
and  received  deaoon*s  orders  at  his  hands  in  its  cross  section  peculiar  sets  of  curved  lines, 
Aug.  1822.  His  first  services  were  rendered  crosdng  eadi  other  under  small  angles.  This 
at  Batavia,  Genesee  co.,  N.  T.,  then  a  mission-  appearance  being  objectionable  for  some  uses, 
ary  station.  Thence  he  went  the  next  year  to  as  for  artificial  teeth,  dentista,  while  organic 
the  charge  of  Trinity  church,  Philadelphia,  and  substances  were  applied  to  this  use,  empk>yed 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  White,  the  harder  and  more  compact  teeth  of  the  hip- 
In  18S7  he  took  duuge  of  GhriBt  chnrdi,  Lan*  popotamosi  first  removing  ih»  thidL  enamd 
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that  covers  them,  and  which  is  §o  hard  as  to  re-  the  frory  within,  which  may  bo  partially  ex* 
sist  steel  tools.  Other  varieties  of  ivory,  gener-  posed  at  the  worn  tip,  bnt  is  finally  aaoertained 
ally  inferior  in  quality  to  that  fttmished  by  the  only  on  the  introduction  of  the  saw,  which  if 
elephant,  are  obtained  from  the  teeth  and  tusks  used  to  cut  up  the  tusk  for  use.  Even  in  the 
of  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and '  some  other  large  interior  it  ia  onen  found  to  be  of  variable  char> 
animds,  as  also  from  the  masticating  teeth  of  acter,  opaoue  patches  appearing  in  the  trana- 
the  spermaceti  whale.  A  remarkable  source  parent  quality,  and  the  wnite  being  aometimea 
of  ivory,  which  has  long  supplied  the  Russian  marked  in  nngs  alternately  light  and  dark 
markets,  is  the  vast  collection  of  bones  and  tusks  colored.  In  the  larger  teeth  the  grain  ia  often 
of  extinct  species  of  mammoths  and  elephants  coarse  in  the  outer  portion,  and  necomea  fine 
found  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  northern  within ;  and  some  varieties  are  of  chalky  oon- 
Siberia.  This  fossil  ivory  is  of  similar  quality  sistency  like  bone,  and  present  dark  brownipota 
to  that  of  living  animals,  and  for  many  years  it  The  qualities  are  so  variable,  that  when  exact 
has  been  extensively  employed  not  only  in  Rus-  matches  are  reouired  of  several  articles  it  h  im- 
sia,  but  in  the  different  continental  countries  of  portant  to  cut  tliem  from  the  same  task.  It  la 
Europe.  Holtzapffel  speaks  of  having  seen  some  sometimes  found  that  the  tusk  has  been  penetrat- 
of  tliese  tusks  which  were  10  feet  Ions,  and  ed  by  a  bullet,  and  injured  in  its  textnre  for  sev- 
weighed  186  lbs.  each.  They  were  solia  from  eral  inches  around  the  foreign  body.  The  eastern 
the  tips  to  within  6  inches  of  the  larger  end,  and  potentates  are  reputed  to  use  sometimes  in  their 
the  ivory  was  of  fine  grain  and  sound  texture. —  nunting  bullets  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  two 
In  commerce  the  tusks  of  ivory  are  oonmionly  instances  in  cutting  up  tusks  in  England  a  goldea 
known  as  teeth.  Those  of  the  finest  and  most  bullet  has  been  found,  one  of  which  was  worth 
transparent  quality  are  principally  obtained  17*. — ^Ivory  from  different  countries  varies  in 
firom  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  within  10  degrees  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients.  The  African 
of  the  equator.  The  E.  coast  famishes  excel-  has  been  found  to  contain  101  parts  of  animal 
lent  white  ivory,  which  is  mostly  taken  to  matter  to  100  of  earthy  matter,  the  ivory  of 
Bombay.  Small  quantities  only  are  obtained  at  the  Eiist  Indies  76  of  the  former  to  100  of  the 
the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.  From  Calcutta,  Ma-  latter,  and  some  obtained  from  Egypt  70  to 
dras,  Singapore,  and  tne  various  other  ports  of  100.  By  ago  a  portion  of  the  albuminous  mat- 
the  East  Indies,  are  shipped  the  tusks  of  the  ter  is  dissipated,  and  the  ivory  becomes  brittle 
Asiatic  elephants.  Those  of  Singapore  and  and  disposed  to  crumble.  This  was  the  condi- 
Ceylon  are  described  as  of  fine  grain,  with  a  tion  of  some  ancient  ivory  carvings  found  by 
pearly  bluish  appearance,  and  seldom  lai^.  The  Layard  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  To  restore 
tusks  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  ounces  in  their  tenacity  Prof.  Owen  recommended  their 
weight  to  more  than  160  lbs.  each ;  the  aver-  being  boiled  in  a  solntion  of  gelatine.  The  ex- 
age  size  is  much  less  than  formerly,  and  is  reck-  periment  proved  perfectly  Rucccssful,  and  the 
oned  at  only  about  9  lbs.  each.  At  this  rate  it  ivory  thus  regained  its  original  strength  and 
is  estimated  that  more  than  22,000  elephants  solidity.  By  dissolving  out  a  portion  of  the 
must  be  annually  destroyed  to  furnish  the  ivory  phosphate  of  lime  (the  earthy  ingredient  in 
required  by  the  cutlery  establishments  of  Shef-  its  composition),  the  ivory  has  been  found  to 
field  alone ;  and  it  is  a  constant  wonder  that  retain  its  form  wliilo  it  became  flexible.  A 
the  supplies  do  not  diminish  from  the  enormous  Parisian  manufacturer  of  snrpical  instruments 
demands  of  this  and  other  markets.  The  quali-  has  thus  softened  tubes,  probes,  and  other  in- 
ties  of  the  ivory  differ  greatly  according  to  the  stniments  of  ivory,  Ptoepmp  them,  after  they 
countries  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  per-  had  received  their  sliapes,  in  dilute  hydrochlo- 
sons  much  accustomed  to  inspect  it  can  gener-  ric  acid.  After  drying,  the  substance  becomes 
ally  tell  its  source  from  its  appearance.  The  hard,  but  by  keeping  tne  articles  moist  the  soft- 
African  is  the  most  transparent,  susceptible  of  ness  and  elasticity  they  have  acquired  is  restored, 
the  highest  polish,  and  most  free  from  cracks,  — The  uses  of  ivory  are  very  numerous.  Holtz- 
which  are  a  common  defect  of  the  Asiatic.  The  apffel  speaks  of  it  as  working  with  exquisite 
latter  is  of  a  dead  white  color  within,  but  more  smoothness,  altogether  devoid  of  the  harsh 
disposed  to  become  yellow  by  ago  than  the  meagre  character  of  bone,  and  in  all  respects 
African.  The  best  tusks  are  nearly  straight,  the  most  suitable  material  for  ornamental  tum- 
and  In  section  nearly  circular.  One  of  the  ing,  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  most  deli- 
largest  size  has  been  found  to  measure  8^  cate  lines  and  cutting  and  the  most  slender  pro- 
inches  on  its  longer,  and  7  inches  on  its  shorter  portions.  In  ancient  times,  the  artists  of  Greece 
diameter.  They  are  hollow  for  about  half  their  and  Rome  carved  from  the  tusks  of  the  elephant 
length,  and  a  line  is  traced  from  the  termination  statues  and  various  works  of  art,  among  which 
of  the  cavity  to  the  tip  of  the  tusk,  which  marks  those  of  Phidias  are  especially  famous.  The 
in  the  solid  ivory  the  former  extension  of  the  size  of  some  of  the  statues  has  led  to  the  opinion 
cavity.  Upon  the  outside  they  are  coated  with  that  the  ancients  obtained  larger  tusks  than 
a  rind  A  to  J  of  an  inch  thick,  the  color  of  those  of  modern  times,  or  that  they  had  a  method 
which  m  the  African  varieties  may  be  one  of  of  softening  and  flattening  out  the  material,  or 
numerous  transparent  tints  of  orange,  brown,  built  it  up  in  plates  around  a  central  core.  (See 
or  almost  black,  and  in  the  Asiatic  an  opaque  Quatremc^re  de  Quincy's  Le  Jttpitrr  Olympiem^ 
fnwn  or  stone  color.    It  conceals  the  quality  of  ou  Part  de  la  $cv1ptnre  antiqve.  Pari*.  1^15.) 
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Ivory  was  also  a  favorite  material  fat  seolp-  In  Fans  thej  have  been  cnt  in  stripe  of  80  bj 
tore  in  the  middle  ages,  and  many  beaatifal  150  inches ;  and  a  pianoforte  has  been  entirely 
specimens  then  executed  are  preserved  in  mn-  covered  with  this  materiaL  Ivory  is  readily 
seams  and  private  collections.  Dieppe  in  Nor-  colored  by  different  preparations.  Billiard  balls 
mandy  has  been  for  2  centuries  the  chief  seat  of  are  dyed  red  by  dipping  them  in  a  mordant  of 
this  branch  of  art  in  modem  times.  The  Chinese  nitro-mnriate  of  tin  and  then  in  a  decoction  of 
possess  extraordinary  skill  in  working  ivory,  cochineal  or  other  red  dye ;  dyes  of  other  colors 
carving  out  of  a  solid  block  a  number  of  hollow  may  be  substituted,  retaining  the  same  mordant, 
balls  one  within  anoUier,  all  curiously  oma-  No  good  methods  are  known  of  restoring  its 
mented  with  various  devices.  Their  chessmen  whiteness  when  this  is  changed  by  age. — ^Vari- 
of  this  material  are  unequalled  in  ingenious  ous  substitutes  have  been  introduced  for  ivory, 
workmanship  by  those  of  any  other  people.  The  best  known  is  that  called  vegetable  ivory, 
The  largest  demand  for  ivory  is  probably  for  an  albuminous  substance  formed  from  a  milky 
the  handles  of  knives.  The  keys  of  pianofortes  fluid  in  the  fruit  of  a  specie  of  palm  common 
and  of  other  musical  instruments  also  consume  in  Peru  and  New  Granada,  the  phyUlephtu 
large  quantities  of  it.  Its  fine  texture  and  macrocarpc^  It  corresponds  to  the  meat  of 
smooth  surface  recommend  it  for  plates  for  the  coooanut,  the  fruit  of  another  species  of 
miniatures;  and  it  is  used  for  a  great  variety  palm.  When  the  nuts  are  perfectly  ripe  and 
of  toys,  and  of  mathematical  and  other  instru*  cry,  the  kernels  are  hard  like  ivory  and  very 
ments.  For  drawing  scales  the  material  is  not  white.  It  answers  very  well  for  many  small 
found  so  suitable  as  box  or  lance  wood,  for  its  articles  instead  of  the  genuine  ivory,  but  is  more 
dimensions  change  as  it  absorbs  and  gives  out  liable  to  tarnish,  and  does  not  wear  so  well 
atmospheric  moisture.  Billiard  balls  are  liable  when  exposed  to  friction.  The  French  prepa- 
to  the  same  difficulty ;  and  as  the  shrinkage  or  ration,  known  as  Pinson's  artificial  ivory,  is  a 
expansion  is  greater  in  the  direction  of  the  compound  of  gelatine  and  alumina.  Slabs  or 
width  of  the  tusks  than  in  that  of  their  length,  tablets  of  gelatine  or  glue  are  immersed  for 
the  two  diameters  of  the  balls  are  sometimes  some  time  in  a  solution  of  alumina  in  acetic  or 
found  to  materially  differ  after  they  have  been  sulphuric  acid.  The  alumina  separates  and  be- 
made  a  short  time.  For  this  reason  they  are  comes  incorporated  with  the  glue,  and  the  plates 
sometimes  roughly  shaped,  and  then  kept  for  are  then  removed,  dried,  and  finally  polished, 
months  ip  the  room  in  which  they  are  to  be  Another  preparation  of  artificial  ivory  is  made 
used  to  acquire  the  form  due  to  its  usual  condi-  by  working  together  bone  or  ivory  dust  with  an 
tion  as  to  moisture,  when  they  are  at  last  fin-  equal  portion  of  albumen  or  gelatine  to  form  a 
ished.  Small  solid  tusks  of  about  the  diameter  paste,  and  then  rolling  tins  into  sheets,  and 
of  the  balls  are  usually  preferred  for  this  use,  hardening  them  by  dicing.  Sulphate  of  barytes 
as  least  liable  to  alter  in  shape. — In  cutting  up  finely  powdered  is  used  to  advantage  with  one 
the  tusks  for  use,  they  are  first  divided  into  half  its  quantity  of  albumen.  Tablets  thus  pre- 
short  blocks,  and  upon  the  ends  of  these  lines  pared  are  used  in  photography  to  receive  posi- 
are  traced  with  a  pencil  marking  the  direc-  tive  [Hctures. — Ivosr  Black,  prepared  by  cal- 
tions  for  the  subdivisions.  These  are  carefully  cining  the  shavings  and  dust  of  ivory,  is  ground 
planned,  so  as  to  avoid  any  waste  except  that  and  levigated  on  a  porphyry  slab  to  produce  the 
arising  from  the  passage  of  the  thin  saw  em*  beautifm  velvety  blacK  material,  which  forma 
ployed.  Every  part  is  converted  to  some  use ;  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  ink  lued  in  oopper- 
the  outside  strips,  called  spills,  serve  for  the  plate  printing.  (See  Bone  Black.) 
handles  of  penknives  and  other  small  objects ;  IVORY,  James,  LLD.,  a  Scottish  mathem&- 
the  scraps  are  burned  to  make  ivory  black;  tician,  bom  in  Dundee  in  1765,  died  near  Lon- 
and  the  clean  saw  dust  and  shavings  are  some-  don,  Sept.  21,  1842.  At  Uie  age  of  14  he  was 
times  used  for  making  jelly.  The  pieces  are  sent  to  the  uni verity  of  St  An&ew^s,  where  he 
liable  to  crack  and  warp  when  exposed  to  dry  studied  for  6  years,  and  completed  his  profes- 
hot  air,  and  they  are  consequently  improved  sional  course  in  theology.  Instead  of  becoming 
by  seasoning ;  but  care  should  always  be  used  a  licentiate,  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
not  to  expose  them  to  a  temperature  that  in  the  academy  of  Dundee,  where  he  remidned 
would  cause  wood  to  shrink  and  crack.  Thin  8  years.  He  was  afterward  for  15  years  super- 
pieces,  as  the  slips  for  pianoforte  keys,  are  often  intendept  of  a  flax-spinning  factory  at  Douglas- 
seasoned  by  exposing  them  to  a  moderate  de-  town,  which  resulted  in  a  failure  in  18>04. 
gree  of  heat  in  an  oven  for  a  few  hours.  Thia  Meantime  he  pursued  his  mathematical  studies^ 
also  has  the  effect  of  improving  their  whiteness  and  became  known  by  remarkable  memoirs 
by  evaporation  of  the  oil  contamed  in  the  ivory,  read  before  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
Veneers  are  cut  out  of  the  blocks  either  in  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
straight  longitudinal  slips,  or  by  the  method  mathematics  in  the  royal  military  college  at 
first  practised  by  the  Russians  upon  cylindrical  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire  (afterward  removed 
blocks  of  wood,  in  a  spiral  sheet,  as  if  this  were  to  Sandhurst^  from  which  he  retired  with  a 
unrolled  from  the  cylinder  submitted  to  the  pension  in  1819,  and  from  that  time  he  prose- 
operation.  In  the  London  exhibition  of  1851  a  cuted  his  &vorite  studies  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
veneer  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  in  the  United  don.  He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  prin- 
Statea  department,  a  foot  wide  and  40  feet  loog^  cipal  learned  aocietiee  of  En^and  and  Germany, 
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when  in  1831,  on  the  reoommendA^on  of  Lord  trees  and  grows  to  a  great  rfsa,  attalidiig  Hie 

Brougham,  he  reoeired  an  annual  pension  of  height  of  100  feet,  and  having  trunks  of  from 

£800.    His  principal  writings  are  papers  in  the  10  to  12  inches  diameter,  while  some  hmr^  beca 

^^  Transactions^^  of  the  roycl  societies  of  £din-  known  of  still  greater  size.    The  irj  in  Oreal 

burgh  and  London.    Three  of  these  were  on  Britain  only  blossoms  when  it  has  readied  Ha 

the  attractions  of  the  spheroids,  and  contained  extremest  growth,  as  when  it  has  dimbed  to  the 

a  process  of  analysis  which  was  acknowledged  summit  of  we  tree  to  which  it  has  aiBxed  itaeU^ 

bj  Laplace  to  be  superior  to  his  own.  and  thus  become  exposed  at  last  to  the  inftoencie 

IVORT  COAST. .  See  Guinea.  of  the  sun's  direct  rays.    At  this  period  its 

IVY,  a  plant  common  in  Europe,  and  intro-  branches  shorten  themselves  and  become  woo^, 

duced  for  purposes  of  ornament  mto  America,  forming  large  bushy  heads;  the  leaTes  are  no 

It  is  known  to  botanists  as  the  hedera  helix^  the  longer  elegantly  5-lobed,  but  are  entire  in  their 

specific  name  implying  its  habits  of  spirally  as-  outline,  t^ing  indeed  a  somewhat  oval  sh^>e. 

cending  and  firmly  affixing  its  stems  to  trees  Theflowersareof  a  yellowish  or  greenish  whits 

and  walls  over  which  it  spreads.    The  ivy  is  color,  appearing  at  the  end  of  ^Bptember  and 

ranked  among  the  ginseng  fiunily  or  araliaeea^  continmng  through  October  and  November; 

presenting  in  the  style  of  flowers  very  much  the  they  are  odoriferous,  and  attractive  to  the  bees 

same  characters  as  the  umbelliferof^  but  having  and  to  other  insects.    The  berries,  which  sec- 

unlike  them  for  fruit  a  8  or  several  celled  drupe,  ceed,  continue  to  increase  in  size  through  the 

The  fruit  of  the  ivy  is  of  a  black  color,  unfit  for  winter,  ripening  in  April,  and  are  ^en  eafperly 

the  food  of  man,  being  bitter,  aperient,  and  sought  for  by  various  kinds  of  birds.     When 

emetic,  but  it  is  eaten  by  birds ;  deer  and  sheep  fhUy  ripe,  these  berries  are  succulent  with  a 

will  devour  its  leaves,  although  they  have  a  purplish  juice,  but  they  siterward  become  eo- 

harsh  and  bitter  taste.    In  medicine  the  ivy  riaceous,  dry,  and  shrivelled  into  somewhat 

has  been  recommended  as  a  sudorific,  and  in  5-angled  shapes,  harmonizing  with  the  contour 

the  plagues  with  which  London  was  visited  an  of  the  lower  leaves.    The  seeds  resemble  swoi> 

infusion  of  the  fruit  in  vinegar  was  thought  to  be  len  grains  of  wheat     Several  beantifiil  rarie* 

serviceable.    It  was  once  supposed  to  prevent  ties  of  the  ivy  are  known  to  the  florists,  snch 

drunkenness  and  to  dissipate  the  effects  of  wine ;  as  those  with  silver-striped  and  golden-striped 

and  it  composed  the  crown  of  the  poet  and  the  leaves.    The  effect  produced  by  the  foliage  cf 

bacchanalian  fillet    There  are  several  varieties  a  golden-leaved  variety  is  very  superb,  the  new 

of  common  ivy.    The  Irish  or  giant  ivy  was  for-  leaves  in  the  spring  of  the  year  looking  from  a 

merly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  little  distance  like  immense  masses  of  yellow 

name  of  hedera  tegeta ;  but  it  was  probably  flowers.    The  use  of  the  ivy  for  an  ornamental 

nothing  but  a  variety.    This  form  occurs  how-  vine  in  the  drawing  room  or  in  the  parlor  is 

ever  in  a  wild  condition  in  Madeira.     Where  well  known ;  but  it  can  be  equ^ly  used  for  the 

the  ivy  prows  in  warmer  districts,  an  exudation  purpose  of  a  summer  screen  in  front  of  a  baluji- 

called  ivy  gum  is  to  be  found  upon  its  older  trade  or  of  a  window,  by  planting  some  roots 

steins ;  this  when  burned  throws  out  an  agree-  of  it  in  large  vases  or  in  ornamental  boxes,  and 

able  o<lor,  and  is  sometimes  substituted  for  gum  then  training  the  growing  stems  and  branches 

Bassoral.     MediclnaJly  this  ivy  gum,  or  rather  upon  wire  frames;  such  plants,  if  neoessarr, 

resin,  is  reputed  to  be  a  stimulant  and  emmen-  can  be  removed  to  the  cellar  or  some  other 

apogue.     The  cultivation  of  the  ivy  is  easy,  placefor  protection  from  the  winter's  cold.  The 

Wuv^  raised  from  cuttings,  which  are  to  bo  chief  requisite  to  vigorous  growth  in  the  house 

planted  in  the  autumn  in  nandy  soil  and  shaded,  seems  to  be  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  moisture: 

or  perhaps  in  pots  or  in  frames  where  the  young  watering  the  growing  plants  frequently  with 

plants  may  have  some  protection  from  the  cold  weak  liquid  manures  promotes  luxuriance:  the 

of  the  first  winter.    They  should  have  good  richness  of  the  foliage  may  bo  preserved  by 

roots  before  being  planted  out ;  and  even  then  taking  care  to  wipe  off  any  dust  from  its  sur- 

they  should  be  supplied  with  rich  soil  and  not  faces  with  a  piece  of  dry  woollen  cloth.    The 

again  removed.     In  the  United  States  a  north  geographical  distribution  of  the  ivy  seems  to 

wall  seems  most  favorable,  and  in  New  Eng-  be  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  Mediter- 

land,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  protection  ranean  sea,  and  from  Ireland  to  Siberia.     It  oc- 

by  mats  througli  the  winter  has  been  eniployed.  curs  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  the  west  of  Aria, 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  growth  of  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  in  Japan, 

the  ivy  is  very  rapi<l:  the  bare  rear  walls  of  and  in  China;  but  is  not  found  either  in  North 

greenhouse**,  for  instance,  may  be  soon  render-  or  South  America  or  in  Australia.     A  creeper 

ed  ornamental  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.     From  with  smooth  and  succulent  stems,  and  fle«hy, 

the  sides  of  the  stems  numerous  ra<licles  pro-  light  green  leaves,  without  fil^^ou^  atrial  roci- 

ceed,  which  have  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the  lets,  known  as  German  ivy,  and  much  cultivated 

mortar  or  fix  themselves  to  any  interstices  be-  for  beauty,  is  of  another  family,  and  belongs  to 

tween  the  bricks.     Sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  the  Benerionideip^  or  groundsels, 
a  pro^nl  i>lan  to  train  the  main  stems  to  a  trellis        IXION,  a  mythical  Thessalian  prince,  kiiMf 

fastened  to  the  wall,  or  even  to  nail  them  to  of  the  I-apithie,' and  father  of  Pirithous.    When 

the  maw»nry  work  after  the  manner  of  wall  fruit  Deloneus,  whose  daughter  Dia  he  had  espoused, 

trees.    In  England,  the  ivy  is  trained  upon  old  demanded  of  him  the  customary  bridal  gifta, 
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Ixioii  treacheroofilj  inyited  him  to  a  banqneti  his  reached  a  heiriit  of  upward  of  4,000  feet, 

and  then  had  him  cast  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  or  nearly  that  of  YesaTioa.    Its  explosions  oc- 

None  would  hold  interconrse  with  the  morder-  cor  with  great  regnlarity  at  intervals  of  fh>m  10 

er,  or  pnrifj  him,  till  Jupiter  at  length  took  pitj  to  20  minutes,  with  a  noise  like  the  discharge 

on  him,  performed  the  necessary  rite,  and  made  of  a  park  of  artillery,  accompanied  with  a  dense 

him  his  guest.    But  this  kin^ess  besot  no  cor-  smoke  and  a  cloud  of  ashes  and  stones.    At 

responding  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  Ldon,  who  night  the  doud  of  smoke  and  ashes  is  lit  up  at 

even  presumed  to  make  love  to  Juno,  the  wife  the  base  with  a  lurid  glow,  like  that  which 

of  Jupiter.    The  latter  made  a  phantom  re-  hovers  over  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  and  is 

sembling  Juno,  by  which  Ldon  became  the  pro-  traversed  in  every  direction  by  tongues  of  flame, 

genitor  of  the  centaurs.    For  his  impiety  he  supposed  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country 

was  chained  by  Mercury  to  a  wheel  which  re-  to  be  lightning.    The  red-hot  stones  rise  above 

volved  perpetually  in  the  air.  all  like  meteors,  poise  themselves  for  a  moment 

IXTLA VIOAN,  Santa.  OATAscfA  dx,  a  large  against  the  sky,  and  then,  falling,  roll  down  the 

and  remarkable  Indian  town  in  the  department  sides  of  the  mountain  in  luminous  tracks.    Oc- 

of  Quesaltenango,  Guatemala.    Its  innabitanta  casionally  a  little  stream  of  lava,  resembling 

admit  no  whites  among  them  except  a  priest,  molten  iron,  will  rise  over  the  edge  of  the  era* 

and  retain  most  of  their  aboriginal  customs.  ter,  and  exhibit  in  cooling  a  variety  of  shades 

IXTLILXOCHITL,  Fbrnjlkdo  db  Alva,  an  and  colors.    Being  in  full  view  of  the  city  of 

Indian  historian,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Sonsonate,  it  is  a  source  of  constant  intere^  to 

the  kings  of  Tezcuco  in  Mexico.    He  flourished  the  inhabitants.    The  people  of  the  Indian  town 

in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.    He  was  of  Izalco,  however,  which  stands  within  a  mile 

interpreter  of  the  native  languages  to  the  vice-  of  its  base,  look  upon  it  with  constant  appre- 

roys  of  Mexico,  and  assiduously  collected  the  an*  hension.    The  throes  which  attended  its  birUi 

cient  MSS.  and  traditions  of  his  country,  which  occasioned  much  damage  to  their  public  edifices, 

he  embodied  in  a  series  of  memoirs  or  *^  Rela-  Izalco,  although  a  separate  mountain,  must  be 

tions."  His  most  important  work  is  a  "  History  regarded  as  a  new  vent  for  the  gigantic  vol* 

of  tiie  Chichemecas,  ^  which,  with  most  of  his  cano  of  Santa  Afia  (called  anciently  IzalcoX 

other  writings,  was  first  printed  from  the  MSS.  which  is  the  centre  of  a  cluster  similar  to  Izal- 

in  Mexico,  by  Lord  Eingsborough  (^*^  Mexican  co,  and  probably  formed  in  like  manner,  but 

Antiquities,'*  vol.  ix.).    His  works  evmce  a  dis-  which  are  now  extinct.    Araons  them  may  be 

position  to  over-estimate  the  power  and  policy  mentioned  the  volcanoes  of  San  Marcillino,  Na- 

of  the  Tezcucan  kings,  but  are  nevertheless  in-  ranjo,  Tamasique,  Aguila,  San  Juan,  Lannita, 

teresting,  and  on  the  whole  trustworthy.  and  Apaneca,  the  last  named  elevated  6,000  feet 

JZAJJuOy  a  volcano  in  the  republic  of  San  above  the  sea.    Lately  fDec.  1859),  the  vol- 

Salvador,  Central  America,  in  lat.  18°  15'  N.,  cano  has  broken  out  wim  unwonted  violence, 

long.  89°  44'  W.    It  is  in  many  respects  the  and  its  eruptions  have  been  accompanied  witii 

most  interesting  volcano  on  the  American  con-  earthquakes,  occasioning  much  damage  through- 

tinent,  and  the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  out  the  adjacent  conntj^-,  but  more  particularly 

that  of  JoruUo  in  Mexico,  which  is  known  to  in  the  town  of  Izalco  and  city  of  Sonsonate. 

have  originated  within  the  historical  period.   It  IZAIXX),  a  town  of  San  Salvador,  Central 

Lb  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption,  and,  being  America,  situated  near  the  base  of  the  volcano 

viable  frt>m  the  sea  for  a  long  distance,  is  known  of  the  same  name,  8  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Sonso- 

among  sailors  as  el  faro  del  SaUadoTy  the  light-  nate ;  pop.  5,000,  chiefly  Indiana,  many  of  whom 

house  of  the  Saviour.    It  stands  near  the  base  still  retain  their  native  language,  which  is  Mex- 

of  the  great  extinct  volcano  of  Santa  Afia,  on  ican  or  Kahuatl.    In  former  times  it  was  the 

which,  previously  to  1770,  was  a  vast  cattle  oentre  of  the  most  important  cacao-growing 

estate.    Near  the  dose  of  1769  the  dwellers  on  district  in  all  America.    It  has  many  evidences 

the  estate  were  alarmed  by  subterranean  noises  of  past  importance.    Its  flue  large  church  was 

accompanied  by  shocks  of  earthquake,  which  nesny  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  Dec  8, 

continued  to  increase  in  loudness  and  strength  1859.    The  country  around  it  \a  remarkably  fer- 

until  Feb.  23,  when  the  earth  opened  about  half  tile  and  well  watered. 

a  mile  from  the  dwellings  on  the  estate,  send-  IZARD,  a  N.  co.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  White 

ing  out  lava,  accompanied  by  smoke  and  fire,  river,  wliich  is  here  navigable;  area,  864 so.  m.; 

The  inhabitants  fled,  but  the  herdsmen,  who  pop.  in  1854,  4,148,  of  whom  200  were  staves, 

visited  it  daily,  reported  a  constant  increase  in  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.   The 

the  smoke  and  flames,  and  that  the  ejection  of  productions  in  1854  were  289,017  bushels  of 

lava  was  at  times  suspended,  and  vast  quanti-  Indian  com,  9,122  of  wheat.  25,182  of  oata,  and 

ties  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  st^mes  sent  out  in-  806  bales  of  cotton.   In  1850  it  had  8  churchea, 

stead,  forming  an  increasing  cone  around  the  and  195  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capi- 

vent  or  crater.    This  process  was  continued  for  tal.  Mount  Olive. 

a  long  period,  the  cone  gradually  risiuff  in  IZARD,  Ralph,  an  American  statesman,  bom 

height  from  the  aogregations.     Finally  lava  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1742,  died  at  South 

oeased  to  flow,  ana  the  accumnlationa  have  Bav,  May  80, 1804.  He  was  educated  at  Christ^a 

stnoe  been  entirely  frt>m  the  ashes  and  stones  college,  Cambridge,  England,  and,  inheriting  an 

thrown  oat  from  the  crater,  vntii  tlie  mfmaMsk  uofiU  lortone,  ertabliahed  himaelf  in  1771  with 
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liiB  fbrnOj  in  London,  whence  the  tronhled  con-  Henu^,^  was  pnhllahed  bj  his  dandier  (B6»> 
dition  of  ik^erican  politics  induced  him  in  1774  ton.  1844). — Gxobox,  an  American  general,  bom 
to  retire  to  the  continent  He  sabeeqnentl^  en«  in  South  Carolina  in  1777,  died  at  Little  Bode 
deavor^  to  impress  upon  the  British  ministry  Ark.,  Nov.  22,  1828.  He  received  m  clatwicii 
the  Ul-advised  nature  of  the  course  they  were  education,  and  after  a  tour  in  Europe  was  ap- 
pursuing,  but  without  effect.  Li  1780  he  returned  pointed  in  17d4  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
to  the  United  States,  and  found  occasion  to  serve  artillerists  and  engineers  in  the  U.  S.  aimr.  In 
the  country  in  various  ways,  having  been  instru-  1808,  being,  then  a  captain  of  artillery,  be  re- 
mental  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  Gen.  signed  his  commission.  Upon  the  brewng  oot 
Greene  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army,  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  be  was 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern-  appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  artillery,  and  waa 
or  of  South  Carolina,  and  haviog  once  pledged  successively  promoted  to  be  brigadier-ffeneni 
his  whole  estate  as  security  for  nmds  needed  in  and  major-general.  At  one  period  of  the  war 
the  purchase  of  ships  of  war  in  Europe.  In  he  held  chief  command  on  tne  N.  W.  frontier. 
1781  he  entered  the  continental  congress,  of  He  was  disbanded  in  1815,  and  in  1825  became 
which  he  remained  a  member  until  the  peace ;  governor  of  Arkansas  territory,  in  which  office 
and  upon  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu-  he  died.      ^^ 

tion  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from  South  IZTACCIHUATL,  a  volcano  of  Mexiooi,  14,- 

Oarolina.    He  was  polished  in  manners,  and  as  786  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  that  of 

a  legislator  able  and  eloquent.    Washington,  at  PopocatapetL  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 

whose  administration  he  was  a  faithml  sup-  of  Puebla.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^ra 

porter,  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  public  Nevada,  its  top  being  always  covered  with  snow, 

mt^mty,  and  in  the  senate  he  possessed  the  Its  name  is  aboriginal  Mexican,  from  iMtae^ 

confidence  of  all  parties.    The  *^  Gorrespondence  white,  and  ethuatlj  woman.    It  naa  not  beea 

of  Balph  Iziffd  from  1774  to  1804,  with  a  Short  active  since  the  conquest 
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J  the  10th  letter  of  the  English,  French,  with  the  7th  letter,  tttMte ;  with  the  22d  Am- 
5  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  some  other  baric,  10th  Armenian,  19th  Georgian,  dM^  There 
European  alphabets,  is  a  spurious  and  protean  is  no  such  sound  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Tjitfn^  H^ 
counterpart  of  the  letter  I.  It  is  also  called  the  brew,  Arabic,  Ethiopian,  Irish,  German,  and 
consonant  of  that  vowel,  fulfilling  that  function  many  other  languages.  8.  The  English  J  repro- 
of the  original  letter  when  it  precedes  another  sents  the  preceding  sound  intimately  combined 
vowel.  This,  however,  is  the  case  only  where  with  that  of  d,  as  if  dj  were  written  in  French, 
it  sounds  like  y  in  yet ;  fur  in  some  European  Its  organic  formation  is  composed  of  the  utter- 
languages  it  is  either  a  superfctation  of  other  ance  of  these  2  sounds.  Tliis  compound  sound 
legitimate  letters,  or  the  representative  of  sounds  is  also  written  in  English  with  g  before  ^,  «,  and 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  its  y,  in  Italian  with  g  before  e  and  t.  It  is  written 
prototype,  I.  It  is  in  German  miscalled  jot  in  the  Devanagari  with  the  8d  palatal,  in  Arabic 
(pronounced  yot),  in  Spanish  jota  (pronounced  with  the  6th  letter,  in  Amharic  with  the  25th, 
hota),  from  iwra.  The  following  are  the  sounds  in  Armenian  with  the  27th,  in  Georgian  with 
with  which  it  is  uttered  in  various  languages :  the  36th,  &o.  This  sound  is  unknown  in  the 
1.  As  consonant  I  in  Italian,  German,  Danish,  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Etiiiopic,  and 
and otherTeutoniclanguages,inLusatian, Polish,  Irish,  as  well  as  in  Magyar,  German,  and  some 
Magyar,  &c.,  where  the  Cechs  use  g^  the  Span-  other  modern  languages.  4.  In  Spanish  it  is 
iards  and  English  y,  before  vowels ;  for  instance :  sounded  like  the  German  ch^  as  joren  (pron. 
Ital.  ajuto  or  aiuto,  aid ;  Germ.  Joch,  yoke,  ja,  haren\  young,  &c.,  and  is  equivalent  to  g  before 
yes ;  Lusat.  and  ToLjeden  (Cechic  gedenX  one;  e  and «,  and  to  x  in  some  cases,  so  that  Mexico  ia 
Magyar  je^,  ice,  &c.  2.  The  French  and  Portu-  also  written  Mejico  and  Megico.  Owing  to  this 
guese  J,  a  lingui-dental  sibilant,  the  weak  and  so-  intricate  variety  of  representation,  as  well  as  to 
norous  counterpart  of  eh  (Eng.  «A),  like  the  sound  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  sounds  in  dif- 
of «  and  z  in  the  English  words  pUamre^  grazier  ;  ferent  tongues,  as  graphically  noted  by  the  letter 
produced  by  the  utterance  of  the  breath  through  in  question,  or  by  its  cciuivalents,  a  great  deal 
the  interstice  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  of  needless  perplexity  arises  in  s]>eaking  and 
tlie  front  part  of  the  palate  and  the  upper  teeth,  writing  correctly  the  same  original  element, 
while  the  larynx  resounds.  This  sound  is  olso  Thus  wo  have  8  letters  of  the  English  alphabet 
written  with  g  before  e  and  i  in  Portuguese  and  employed  to  represent  J,  viz. :  /,  j,  j/,  g^  A,  J,  #,  i  / 
French.  It  is  represented  by  «  or  'i  in  Ma-  and,  as  g  and  A  are  congeners  of  k  or  c  and  as 
g>'ar ;  by  I  in  Polish,  Cechic,  Lusatian,  &c.  It  is  the  English  sometimes  employ  %  and  z  in  place 
one  of  the  Zend  sibilants;  it  is  written  in  Per-  of  the  etymio  c  (as  in  i>lea«ure,  crtkzier.  from 
sian  and  Turkish  with  the  Arabic  11th  letter,  IaX,  plac€re,  crt/j,  emeu),  10  letters  are  niisap- 
niarked  with  2  additional  points ;  in  Bussiaa  plied  in  rendering  the  elementary  I. — ^The  nso 
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of  the  tailed  or  elonsated  J  was  introdnoed  moist  forests,  and  leading  a  soUtarr  life;  ihej 
bj  Datch  printers,  and  was  long  called  /  ffoU  peroh  on  naked  branches,  whence  thej  dart  in 
landau  bj  French  printers.  It  bears  the  same  pursuit  of  insects,  in  the  manner  of  the  bee- 
relation  to  I  as  the  new  W  does  to  Y.  eaters;  some  >P^i^  <ure  said  to  feed  on  fidi 

JABIRU,  a  large  wading  bird  of  the  atork  and  their  fry.    The  nest  is  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  a 

ilamilj,  foond  in  Sonih  America  and  Africa,  of  riyer  bank,  with  a  small  entrance,  and  the  eggt 

the  genus  myeteria  (Linn.).    The  bill  is  about  a  are  usually  8  in  number.    The  green  jaoamar 

foot  and  a  hidf  long,  and  strong,  resembling  that  {O.  tiridit^  Lath.)  is  about  the  size  of  a  lark,  d 

of  the  stork  except  that  it  is  bent  a  litUe  up-  a  brilliant  glossy  green,  with  white  chin  and 

ward  at  the  point    It  is  a  large  bird,  measur*  rufous  abdomen ;  the  paradise  jacamar  {O,  pan^ 

ing  between  5  and  6  feet  in  length ;  the  wings  duea^  linn.),  with  the  same  metallic  green  oolor, 

are  long  and  ample,  with  the  2a  and  Sd  quills  has  a  violet-brown  head,  and  white  throat,  front 

longest;  tail  moderate  and  broad;  tarsi  much  neck,  and  under  wing  ooverts.    In  jaeamerop$ 

longer  than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  with  the  bill  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curved^ 

reticulated  scales ;  the  toes  are  long,  united  at  more  Hke  that  of  the  bee-caters.    The  spedea 

their  bases,  with  most  of  the  hind  toe  resting  are  few,  inhabiting  tropical  South  America,  wiUi 

on  the  ground.    Only  2  species  are  described  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  genusi 

by  Gray,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Amer-  The  great  iacamar  {J,  grandity  Gmel.)  is  about 

lean  jabiru  (if.  Americana^  Linn.) ;  in  this  the  11  inches  long,  of  a  ooppery  green  above,  and 

bill  is  black,  the  head  and  about  two  thirds  of  beneath  ferruginous. 

the  neck  bare  and  blackish,  and  the  lower  part  JAOANA,  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  fokh 

of  the  neck  bright  red ;  there  are  a  few  white  medeida.  and  sub-fiemiily  parrituBy  of  whion  the 

feathers  on  the  hind  head,  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  genus  is  parra  (Linn.),  found  in  the 

plumage  is  white.    It  inhabits  Brazil  and  Qui-  warmer  parts  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa^ 

ana,  frequenting  swamps,  seeking  for  fish  and  The  bill  is  long,  slender,  straight  at  the  base, 

reptiles ;  it  rises  slowly  to  a  great  height,  sup-  and  vaulted  at  the  tip ;  the  base  of  the  bill  has 

porting  itself  for  a  very  long  time.    The  nest  is  a  large,  naked,  dilated  plate,  standing  up  in 

made  on  lofty  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  generally  front  of  the  forehead;  wings  long,  with  the  8d 

2 ;  the  yonnff  are  fed  with  fish ;  the  flesh  of  the  quHl  the  longest ;  tail  very  short,  partly  ood- 

young  b  tender  and  tolerably  good  eating.    The  oealed  by  the  coverts ;  tarsi  lon^  naked,  and 

African  species  (M,  Senegal^isi$,  Shaw)  is  an  slender,  with  transverse  scales.    The  most  re- 

eaually  large  bird,  of  a  generally  white  color,  markable  peculiarity  is  the  great  length  of  the 

with  head,  neck,  and  scapulars  black ;  it  has  2  toes,  4  in  number,  entirely  separated,  and  all 

pendent  wattles  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  armed  with  long,  straight,  and  sharp  dawB ; 

JABLONSKI,  Paul  £bn8t,  a  German  ori-  ^at  of  the  hind  toe  in  the  common  species  is  so 

entalist,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1698,  died  in  Frank-  acute  and  long  as  to  obtain  for  the  bird  the 

fort-on-the-Oder,  Sept.  18, 1757.     Having  com-  name  of  ''surgeon;"  in  some  the  naked  platei 

pleted  his  education  with  the  aid  of  the  govern-  about  the  bill  descend  toward  the  neck.   These 

ment,  which  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  birds  frequent  marshes,  sides  of  rivers,  and 

travelling  abroad,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  ponds,  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks;  they  are  shy, 

the  Protestant  church  of  Liebenberg,  and  sub-  when  alarmed  diving  or  skulking  among  the 

seqnently  professor  of  theology  at  the  uni-  reeds;  by  the  length  of  their  toes  they  are 

versity  of  Frankfort,  and  head  minister  of  the  enabled  to  walk  upon  the  floating  leaves  of 

Calvinistio  church  in  that  city.    He  published  water  plants,  in  seaix^  of  aquatio  •insects,  budfli 

no  fewer  than  50  different  works  on  oriental  and  seeds ;  they  are  quarrelsome  and  noisy, 

pbUology,  history,  divinity,  and  antiquities,  the  striking  each  other  witn  their  spurred  wings ; 

merits  of  which  are  still  highly  appreciated  by  the  flight  is  rapid,  stnught,  and  not  very  eie- 

competent  critics.   The  most  important  of  these  vated ;  they  wade  into  the  water  as  fiir  as  the 

\8  h\s  Pantheon  jS!(^ptiorumj9wedeIHueorum  knees,  but  do  not  swim,  as  their  feet  are  not 

CommentariuiyeumProleff amenta dsBeligioneet  webbed;   they  are  monogamous,  the  femaki 

7%eologia  JEffyptiorufn  (Frankfort,  1750-^52).  making  a  nest  among  the  reeds,  and  depositing 

JAOAMAR,  a  diurnal  fissiroetral  bird  of  the  4  or  5  eggs.    More  than  a  dozen  speoiea  aie 

kingfisher  family,  and   sub-family  gctOmlma^  described,  of  which  the  best  known  are  the 

comprising  the  2  genera  galbula  (Mohr.)  and  chestnut  iacana  (P.  jacana^  linn.),  of  a  blabk 

jaeameropi  (Cuv.^.    The  plumage  is  brilliant,  color  with  a  reel  mantle,  with  the  primaries 

green  predominatmo,  and  the  habitat  is  tropical  green,  a  native  of  South  America;  the  Indian 

South  America  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  jacana  (P.  IndteOy  Lath.),  of  a  blackish  acHQt^ 

islands.    In  the  genus  gallmla  the  bill  is  long^  with  blue  and  violet  reflections,  bronjeed  green 

slender,  straight,  pointed,  and   4-sided;    the  mantle,  rump  and  tail  san^^e  red,  anterior 

wings  are  moderate  and  rounded,  with  the  4th  quills  green,  and  a  white  stnpe  behind  the  ^e; 

quill  longest;  the  tail  elongated  and  graduated;  and  the  African  Jacana  (P.  JUHeamOy  GmeL), 

tarsi  very  short,  slender,  and  nearly  ooverea  with  wings  unarmed,  ana  forehead  not  caruik- 

with  feathers ;  the  toes  2  before  and  2  behind,  cidated  and  greenish  black.    They  are  about  10 

the  inner  hind  one  very  small  (in  some  q>ecie8  inches  long.  The  genus  kydrophaiianus  (Wc«L) 

wanting),  and  the  outer  viterior  one  the  longest,  has  very  long  wings,  with  the  shafts  of  tne  mvt 

About  10  q>ecies  are  described,  inhabiting  the  8  quills  prolonged,  and  the  ends  of  the  4kh  to 

Touix.— 48 
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the  7th  lengthened,  narrowed,  and  falcated ;  the  for  themselves.    The  common  Jackal  or  jan^ 

tail  narrowed,  with  the  4  central  feathers  mnch  koola  of  India  (eanU  aureus,  linn.)  is  of  uie 

IHt>k>nged  and  the  lateral  ones  short  and  gradu-  size  of  a  small  dog,  reddish  gray  above,  darkest 

ated ;  Uie  base  of  the  biU  and  head  entirely  oov-  on  the  back,  and  lighter  beneath ;  the  tiiil  u 

ered  with  feathers.    To  this  genos  belongs  the  bushy  and  dork  at  the  end.    It  inhabita  th« 

Ohinese  Jaoana  (ff,  Sineiuis,  Gmel.),  the  only  warmer  parts  of  8.  Asia,  N.  Africa,  and  8.  E. 

ipeoies  described  by  Gray;  the  habits  are  the  -Europe.    The  African  Jackal  ordieb(Caii<Aiii; 

same  as  in  the  preceding  genus.    The  general  F.  Cut.)  is  of  a  yellowish  gray  above,  lighter 

odor  is  brown,  with  the  hei^  throat,  front  neck,  beneath;  the  tail  yellow,  with  a  longitudinal 

and  wing  coverts  white;  hind  neck  with  golden  black  lino  at  the  base,  and  some  black  hairs  at 

aUky  plumes ;  the  long  tail  feathers  black.  the  tip.    It  is  found  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Senegal, 

JACKAL,  a  species  of  wild  dog,  living  in  and  other  parts  of  Africa.    The  block-backed 

troops  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  Jackal  (C.  meBomeUu,  Gmel.),  from  the  Cape  of 

generally  placed  in  the  genus  eanu  of  authors,  Good  Hope,  is  fulvous  brown  above,  with  a 
nt  raised  to  a  genus  of  its  own  {Moealiui)  by  large  triangular  patch  of  black  broad  at  the 
Hunilton  Smith.     These  animals  live  under  shoulders  and  enaing  in  a  point  near  the  tail ; 
great  varieties  of  climate,  in  the  moist  jungles  there  are  a  few  white  spots,  the  flanks  are  red- 
of  Asia,  the  dry  deserts  of  northern  Africa,  in  dish,  and  the  under  parts  white ;    the  tail  is 
forest  and  plain,  and  wherever  the  warmth  is  longer  than  in  other  species,  reaching  nearly  to 
sufficient ;  like  other  dogs,  they  are  voracious,  the  ground,  and  the  ears  are  considerably  larger, 
feeding  with  avidity  even  on  decomposing  mat-  The  average  height  of  the  iackal  is  about  15 
ter,  and  in  this  way,  with  the  hysna  and  vul-  inches,  the  length  of  the  body  14  inches,  and  of 
ture,  are  of  considerable  advantasre  to  man  in  the  tail  about  10  inches.    The  first  two  species 
hot  climates.    They  are  generally  harmless,  but  have  been  known  to  breed  together,  producing 
make  night  hideous  by  their  dismal  bowlings ;  6  young  after  a  gestation  of  about  60  days ; 
they  dwell  in  burrows  which  they  excavate  and  they  will  also  intermix  with  domesticated 
themselves,  and  in  caves;  they  are  said  to  dis-  dogs;  in  fact  the  agency  of  the  jackal  in  the 
inter  dead  bodies,  and  occasioncdly,  when  pressed  production  of  the  southern  dogs  can  no  more  be 
by  hunger,  to  attack  man.    Though  exceedingly  doubted  than  that  of  the  wolf  in  the  case  of  the 
timid,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  rarely  snarl  northern,  and  the  crossings  of  these  jackal  dogs 
at  the  hand  which  caresses  them ;  this  character  and  wolf  dogs,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
gives  great  probability  to  the  opinion  that  the  would  explain  satisfactorily  a  great  number  of 
Jackal  has  mingled  its  blood  in  many  of  the  our  domestic  varieties.    (See  Doo.) 
races  of  our  domestic  dogs,  though  perhaps  not       JACKDAW,  a  European  conirostral  bird  of 
to  the  assertion  of  Pallas  that  it  is  the  chief  the  crow  family,  and  genus  ^orrt/«(C.m4m«fv7d, 
original  of  this  usef\il  animal.    TIio  organiza-  Linn.).    Tlie  form  is  more  comnoct  and  grace- 
tion  of  the  iackal  docs  not  differ  from  that  of  ful  than  that  of  any  other  British  corvine  bird : 
the  dog,  and  the  habits  of  digging,  living,  and  of  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  with 
hunting  in  troons,  and  feeding  on  carcasses,  are  large  head,  short  neck,  ovate  body,  and  mod- 
the  same  in  botli  in  the  wild  state ;  the  former,  cmto  wings,  tail,  and  feet ;  the  bill  is  shorter 
at  least  in  some  of  the  species,  possesses  a  dis-  than  the  head,  stout  and  conical,  slightly  arch- 
agreeable  odor  from  which  the  latter  is  free,  ed,  and  sharp-edged;  the  gaiKJ  almost  straight; 
The  pupil  of  tlie  eye  is  round,  as  in  the  diurnal  the  plumage  full  and  soft ;  tlio  tail  straight,  of 
canines;   the  nostrils  open  on  the  end  of  the  12  broad,  rounded  featliers;  claws  archiHl  and 
muzzle ;  the  ears  are  pointed,  with  a  tubercle  strong.    The  length  is  about  15  inches  the  bUl 
on  the  external  edge ;  the  tongue  is  very  soft,  1},  and  the  alar  extent  80  inches ;  the  female  is 
and  the  upper  lip  and  sides  of  face  provided  slightly  smaller.    Tlio  bill  and  feet  are  black, 
with  bristly  whiskers ;  the  feet  are  4-toed,  with  irides  grayish  white,  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
a  rudiment  of  a  5th  on  the  anterior  on  the  in-  head  black  with  bluish  purple  reflections ;  gray- 
ner  side,  and  the  nails  are  short  and  thick;  the  ish  black  about  the  eyes  and  throat;  back  and 
dentition,  habits,  movements,  and  instincts  are  sides  of  neck  bluish  gray ;  rest  of  plumage  gray- 
those  of  the  dogs;  the  hair  is  thick,  the  tail  be-  ish  black,  approaching  leaden  gray  on  the  under 
ing  nearly  as  bushy  as  that  of  a  fox.    The  jackal  parts ;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  latter  with  the 
is  of^en  seen  in  attendance  on  the  lion,  and  has  primaries  glossed  with  green,  and  the  secondaries 
been  supposed  to  run  down  his  prey  for  the  with  purple.    In  rare  instances,  individuids  have 
king  of  beasts,  contented  with  a  small  share  for  been  found  variegated  with  white.     It  is  .i  very 
himself;  hence  the  name  has  been  applied  to  active,  imi>ertinent,  playful,  and  l(X|uacious  bird, 
persons  who  voluntarily  perform  mean  services  altogether  the  most  agreeable  nnd  smMaMe  of  the 
for  the  rich  and  great,  satisfie<l  with  the  ocoa-  crows.    Tlie  flight  is  rapid,  very  irregular,  and 
siomU  and  contemptuous  notice  vouchsafiHl  to  generally  accompanied  with  frtNTjuent  cries.     It 
tlieir  cringing  ofticiousness ;   but  the  jackal  is  dwells  in  ruine<l  buildings,  towers,  steeples,  and 
maligne<l,  as  indeed  pi-rhaps  are  its  human  imi-  retreats  in  high  rocks,  and  is  often  found  in 
tators,  for  it  follows  tor  the  sake  of  the  pickings  the  heart  of  large  cities ;  it  nestles  in  the  >anie 
and  stealings  in  the  train  of  his  feline  majesty;  places,  and  occasionally  in  chimneys,  making  a 
and  |)erlittpK  the  latter  is  often  KmI  to  his  prey  large  nest,  and  laying  about  5  Mulsh  white  eggs 
by  the  bowlings  of  a  troop  of  jackals  hunting  with  brown  or  palo  purjile  siH)ts  at  the  larger 
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end,  1}  by  1  inch ;  the  eggs  are  hud  in  ICay,  fkoe.    The  soil^  dramed  bj  nnmcroas  Btroams, 

and  the  yonng  are  abroad  bj  the  end  of  Jane,  is  fertile  in  some  places.    The  prodactions  in 

Sallying  fh)m  their  retreats  at  early  dawn,  they  1850  were  796,201  bnshels  of  Indian  com. 

betake  themselves  to  the  fields  in  search  of  72,016  of  oats,  48,652  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 

worms,  larv8%  and  insects,  walking  aboat  grace-  2,882  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  25  ohnrches, 

fally,  but  frequently  qparrellinff ;  they  also  eat  1  newspaper  office,  and  458  pnpils  attending 

moUasks,  crostacea,  n^es,  and  even  carrion ;  public  schools.    Capital,  Bellefonte.    VI.  A  8. 

when  feeding,  they  are  very  vigilant ;  they  pick  £•  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.  and  the  gidf 

up  food  from  the  streets  with  the  rooks  and  pi-  of  Mexico,  and  intersected  by  Pascagoula  river ; 

geons,  and  possess  the  corvine  propensitv  to  car-  area,  1,175  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,196,  of  whom 

ry  to  their  nests  all  kinds  of  objects  which  can  825  were  slaves.    The  soil  is  sandy  and  notfer- 

serve  for  their  structures,  and  to  steal  shining  tUe,  and  pine  forests  cover  a  large  part  of  the 

articles  of  value  ;   they  may  be  taught  man^  sur&co.    The  productions  in  1850  were  29,848 

tricks,  and  to  pronounce  words.    They  inhabit  bushels  of  Indian  com,  29^669  of  sweet  pota- 

Great  Britain  and  most  parts  of  the  European  toes,  and  118,975  lbs.  of  nee.    There  were  5 

continent;  species  in  Asia  are  very  nearly  allied  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  14  churches,  and  114 

to  this  both  in  appearance  and  habits.  pupils attendingpublio  schools.    Capital,  Jack- 

JACKSON,  the  name  of  18  counties  in  the  sonborough.    YII.  A  N.  parish  of  La.,  drained 

United  States.    L  A  N.  W,  co.  of  Va.,  sepa-  by  branches  of  Washita  river ;  area,  760  sq.  m. ; 

rated  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  drained  pop.  in  1855,  8,079,  of  whom  8,415  were  slaves. 


by  Sandy  and  Big  Mill  creeks ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  It  nas  a  moderately  uneven  surface,  and  a  soil 

pop.  in  1850,  6,544.  of  whom  52  were  slaves,  generally  of  good  quality.    It  produced  in  1855, 

It  has  a  diversified  surface ;  the  soil  near  the  224,022  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  6,000  bales 

rivers  is  fertile,  and  elsewhere  well  adapted  to  of  cotton.    Capital,  Vemon.    VIII.   A  S.  S. 

grazing.    The  productions  in  1850  were  257,-  co.  of  Texas,  bordering  on  Lavacca  bay,  and 

242  bnshels  or  Indian  corn,  16,680  of  wheat,  drained  by  Lavacca,  Garcitas,  and  other  small 

43,824  of  oats,  81,028  lbs.  of  wool,  7,882  of  to-  rivers;  area,  852  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 1.821, 

bacco,  and  98,561  of  butter.    There  were  14  of  whom  824  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  level 

grist  mills,  12  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  1,850  and  occupied  chiefly  by  prairies,  although  there 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Rip-  are  undulating  timber  lands  near  the  riversi 

ley.    II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering  on  S.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  suited  to  sugar  cane.  The 

C,  and  separated  from  Tenn.  by  the  main  ridge  productions  in  1850  were  80,600  bushelB  of  In- 

of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  area,  about  1,000  dian  corn,  8,454  of  sweet  potatoes,  290  bales  of 

sq.  m.    The  Blue  Ridge  occupies  its  S.  £.  fron-  cotton,  81  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  26,240  lbs.  of  but- 

tier,  and  the  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  ter.  Capital,  Tezana.    IX.  A  K  £.  co.  of  Ark., 

The  soil  produces  grain  and  pasturage.    The  bounded  W.  by  Black  and  White  rivers ;  area, 

sources  of  Seneca  and  Little  Tennessee  rivers  are  980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  4,115,  of  whom  1,017 

in  this  county.    It  was  formed  from  parts  of  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  surface,  covered 

Haywood  and  Macon  counties  in  1850.    III.  A  in  many  places  with  valuable  ash  and  cypress 

N.  CO.  of  Ga.,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  timber,  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in 

Oconee  river;  area,  482  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1852,  1854  were  172,596  budiels  of  Indian  com,  750 

10,018,  of  whom  8,121  were  slaves.    It  is  a  of  wheat,  415  of  oats,  and  2,899  bales  of  cotton. 

hiUy  and  not  very  fertile  district,  abounding  in  In  1850  there  were  5  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 

granite  and  quartz,  and  containing  also  some  and  125  pupils  attending  pubfic  schools.    G^h 

iron  ore.    The  productions  in  1850  were  809,-  ital,  Elizabeth.    X.  A  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 

272  bushds  of  Indian  com,  49,866  of  sweet  po-  ing  on  Ky.,  and  intersected  by  Cumberland 

tatoes,  and  1,202  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  river;  area,  666  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  15,678, 

4  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  14  churches,  and  217  of  whom  1,558  were  slaves.    The  surfiice  is 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Jef-  much  diversified.    The   productions  in   1850 

ferson.    lY.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  were  805,787  bushds  of  Indian  com,  66,288  d 

Ala.,  and  separated  from  Ga.  on  the  £.  by  the  oats,  86,088  of  sweet  potatoes,  482^14  lbs.  of 

Chattahoochee  river,  which  unites  with  the  tobacco,  and  177,810  of  butter.    There  were 

Flint  to  form  the  Appalachicola  on  the  S.  £.  11  churches,  and  6,877  pupils  attending  public 

border  of  the  county ;  area,  920  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  schools.  Capital,  Gainesborough.    XL  A  S.  co. 

1850,  6,689,  of  whom  8,584  were  slaves.    It  hat  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Little  Scioto  river;  area, 

a  level  surface,  partly  covered  with  pine  forests.  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,721.    It  is  rich  in 

The  soil  near  the  streams  is  very  fertile.    The  coal,  iron,  marble,  and  salt.     The  surfiice  is 

productions  in  1850  were  227,582  bushels  of  hiUy,  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  prodnctions 

Indian  corn,  48,770  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,744  in  1850  were  816,887  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

bales  of  cotton,  50,490  lbs.  of  rice,  and  14,202  74^790  of  oats,  7,184  tons  of  hay,  and  181,- 

of  tobacco.    There  were  12  churches,  and  1  712  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  16  churches,  2 

newspaper  office.  Capital,  Marianna.    V.  A  N.  newspaper  offices,  and  4,082  pupils  attending 

£..ca  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  inter-  public  schools.    The  Scioto  ana  Hocking  vallev 

seoted  by  Tennessee  river ;  area  estimated  at  railroad  passes  through  Jackson,  the  capitaL 

875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,088,  of  whom  XII.    A  S.  ca  of  Mich.,  drained  by  the  head 

2,295were  slaves.    It  has  a  moontainona  mr-  waters  of  Grand,  Ealamasoo,  and  Bakin  riven; 
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area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  19,481.  The  of  Pearl  river,  46 111.E.  from 'Vkkabms,  at  the 
surface  is  undulating  and  direnified  bj  many  interseotion  of  the  sonthem  Ifiaaiasipprand  the 
small  lakes.  The  soil  is  a  good  sandy  loam.  The  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  great  nmthem  ral- 
prodnctions  in  1850  were  270,112  boshelsof  roads;  pop.  in  1850,  1,881;  in  1855,  about 
Indian  00m,  486,616  of  wheat,  178,884  of  oats.  8,000 ;  in  1859,  8,500.  It  is  regnlarlj  boflt  on 
168,516  of  potatoes^  28,464  tons  of  hay,  and  level  ground,  and  beside  a  number  of  diardic% 
148,876  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  22  churches,  newspaper  offices,  and  the  state  and  eomnbr 
and  2  newspiq>er  offices.  The  county  contains  buil^gs.  contains  a  state  lunatic  aanrlnm,  instf- 
bitnminous  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  tntions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  Uind, 
The  Michigan  central  railroad  passes  throuch  and  a  state  prison.  The  last  is  a  large  and  hand- 
Jackson,  the  capital.  XIII.  A  8.  co.  of  Ind.,  some  edifice.  The  state  house  is  an  elegut 
druned  by  Driftwood  fork  of  White  river;  area,  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  The 
544  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,047.  It  has  a  level  Pearl  river  is  navigable  to  Jackson,  and  aboot 
or  unaulating  surface,  and  contains  beds  of  iron  80,000  or  40,000  bales  of  cotton  are  annnaOy 
ore.  The  soils  are  of  various  qualities,  some  shipped  here.  II.  A  post  village  of  East  F<^ 
parts  of  the  county  being  very  fertile.  The  dana  parish.  La.,  situated  on  the  £.  side  of 
productions  in  1850  were  949,174  bushels  of  In-  Thompson's  creek,  20  m.  N.  fhmi  Baton  Ronge ; 
&an  com,  88,464  of  wheat,  75,752  of  oats,  24,-  pop.  in  1854,  about  1,000.  It  is  the  seat  of 
828  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,458  tons  of  hay.  There  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  founded  in 
were  15  grist  milk,  7  saw  mills,  28  churches,  1  1848,  of  Centenary  college,  under  the  charse  of 
newspiqper  office,  and  1,154  pupils  attending  the  Methodists,  founded  in  1845,  and  having  9 
public  schools.  The  Ohio  and  Itisrissippi  and  professors,  98  students,  and  a  library  of  5,200 
the  Jeffersonville  railroads  pass  through  the  volumes,  and  of  several  female  seminaries.  IIL 
oounty.  Capital,  Brownstown.  XIV.  AS.W.  A  city  and  the  capital  of  Jackson  00.,  Jfieh., 
CO.  of  HI.,  separated  from  Mo.  by  the  Mississippi  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Grand  river,  near 
river,  and  drained  by  Big  Muddy  river;  area,  its  source,  and  at  the  Junction  of  the  Jacksoo 
576  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,584.  It  contains  branch  of  the  Michigan  southern  and  northern 
extensive  coal  oeds,  and  several  salt  springs.  In^Uana  railroad  with  the  Michigan  central  road. 
The  sur&ce  is  uneven,  and  diversified  by  prai-  76  m.  W.  from  Detroit ;  pop.  in  1854,  6,510.  It 
ries  and  timber  lands.  The  productions  in  1850  is  connected  with  Lansing  by  a  plank  roftd  aboot 
were  278,050  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,854  40  m.  long.  The  river  fhmishes  valuable  water 
of  wheat,  and  80,104  of  oats.  There  were  8  power,  and  there  are  several  mills  and  factories 
churches,  and  1,050  pupils  attending  public  m  operation.  In  1859  the  city  had  a  wooDen 
schools.  The  Iliinois  central  railroad  passes  factory,  a  tannery,  a  brewery,  a  foundery  and 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Murphysboroogb.  macbine  shop,  a  flouring  mill,  2  brick  yards* 
XY.  A  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  the  Indian  5  manufactories  of  agricultural  imp1ements>  2 
territory,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Missouri  river,  of  pumps,  2  of  soap  and  candles,  and  4  of  car- 
which  receives  the  Kansas  at  its  N.  W.  extrem-  riagcs,  2  planing  mills,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
ity;  area,  525  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  17,071,  of  and  10  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Con- 
wbom  8,858  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mod-  grop^ational,  1  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  1  Roman 
erately  uneven.  Limestone  is  tbo  principal  rock.  Catholic,  and  1  Swedenborgian).  The  city  is 
The  soil  is  well  watered  and  very  fertile.    The  lighted  with  gas.    There  is  a  mine  of  bitumi- 

SrodnoUons  in  1850  were  938,309  bushels  of  In-  nous  cool  within  tlie  city  limits,  and  another  a 

ian  com,  55,856  of  wheat,  124,803  of  oats,  798  few  miles  distant.    The  Michigan  state  peniten- 

tons  of  hay,  and  861  of  hemp.    There  were  20  tiary  is  situated  here,  and  in  1859  had  460  in- 

grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  14  churches,  2  news-  mates.    During  the  previous  year  its  receipts 

paper  offices,  and  1,195  pupils  attending  public  from  the  wages  of  convicts  employed  at  manual 

schools.     Capital,  Independence.    XVI.  An  £.  labor  were  $56,188,  and  its  expenditures  $56,- 

CO.  of  Iowa,  separated  from  Illinois  by  the  Mis-  227.    It  occupies  an  enclosed  area  of  8  acres, 

sissippi  river;  area,  628  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  The  main  building  is  500  feet  long,  57  broad. 

17,710.    It  contains  valuable  mines  of  load  and  and  44  high. 

iron,  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  well  timbered,  JACKSON,  Axdrkw,  7th  president  of  the 

and  has  an  uneven  surface.    The  productions  United  States,  born  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement^ 

in  1859  were  507,871  bushels  of  Indian  com,  N.  C,  March  15,  1767,  died   at  the  ''Hermi- 

185,864  of  wheat,  103,248  of  oats,  33,773  of  po-  tage,"  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  8, 1845.     Hii 

tatoes,  15,002  tons  of  hay,  and  279,945  lbs.  of  parents,  who  were  of  the  Scotch-Iri.sh  race,  emi- 

butter.   Capital,  Bellevue.    XVII.  AnewS.  W.  grated  fVom  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  in   1765, 

00.  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Iowa ;  area,  750  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  Twelve  Mile  creek, 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 50.     XVIII.  A  new  8.  W.  a  branch  of  the  Catawba  river.    They  had  been 

00.  of  Oregon,  bordering  on  California  and  the  very  poor  at  home,  the  father  tilling  a  few  acres. 

Pacific  ocean ;  area  estimated  at  8,500  sq.  m. ;  while  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  belonged 

pop.  in  1858,  1,500.     It  is  bounded  £.  by  the  to  a  hard-working  and  scantily  paid  family  of 

Cascade  range,  and  drained  by  Rogue  and  Ump-  linen  weavers.    Mr.  Jackson  never  owned' any 

qua  rivers.  land  in  America,  and  after  his  death,  eorlv  in  the 

JACKSON.    I.  The  capital  of  the  state  of  spring  of  1767,  and  before  the  birth  of  hb  ton 

MlisiMippi  and  of  Uinda  00^  on  the  right  bank  Andrew,  bia  widow  ranoved  to  WaxhawcrMk, 
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wbere  her  relatiTes  resided.  It  was  in  the  aetiTe  eareer.  His  praetioe  was  large.  He  had 
house  of  her  hrother-in^w,  George  McEem^,  to  trayd  miioh,  nuddng  22  Joomeys  in  7  years 
that  the  fbtore  presideDt  was  horn,  a  few  days  hetween  Nashville  and  Jonmoroo^  the  latter 
after  the  death  of  his  fiUher.  Shortlj  aft^  pJaoe  heing  the  principal  town  in  East  Tennes- 
ward  Mrs.  Jackson  remoTcd  to  the  hotise  of  see,  and  280  miks  distant  from  Kashville.  All 
another  hrother-in-law,  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  these  Joamejs,  and  others,  were  made  at  the 
honsekeeper  she  became,  because  of  the  illness  ride  of  lub  hfe,  owing  to  the  numbers  and  hoa- 
of  his  wife.  Little  is  known  of  Andrew's  child-  tility  of  the  Indians ;  and  on  sereral  oocasiona 
hood.  He  is  described  as  a  froUcksome,  mis-  hewasingreatdangerw — In  thesnmmerof  1791 
chievoQS,  generoos,  brave,  and  resolute  boj,  he  mamad  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards.  This  lady 
nassionately  fond  of  athletie  sports,  in  which  was  a  dang^iter  of  GoL  John  Donelson  of  Vir> 
he  was  excelled  by  no  one  of  his  years.  He  ginia,  one  of  the  founders  of  Tennessee,  and  her 
was  not  addicted  to  books,  and  his  education  nrst  husband  was  Kr.  Lewis  Robards  of  Keo* 
was  limited,  though  it  is  said  his  mother  wished  tucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robards  were  boarding 
to  train  him  for  the  pulpit.  At  an  early  age  with  Mrs.  Donelson,  then  a  widow,  when  Jack- 
he  took  ap  arms,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  de-  son  arrived  at  Kashville,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
feat  of  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock  in  1780.  He  deuce  in  the  same  family.  In  1790-'91  Mr. 
had  previously  seen  the  dead  and  wounded  of  Robards  applied  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
the  Waxhaw  militia,  after  the  massacre  of  that  for  an  act  preliminary  to  a  divorce,  stating  that 
force  by  Tarleton,  and  had  assisted  his  mother  his  wife  was  living  in  adultery  with  Andrew 
and  his  brother  Robert  in  ministering  to  the  Jackson.  His  request  was  complied  with,  «id 
wants  of  the  cUanbled  Americans.  His  brother  under  the  act  passed,  a  Jury  was  sommoned  late 
Hugh  died  in  1779,  at  Stono,  while  serving  un-  in  I79d,  and  the  court  of  Mercer  oo.,  Ky.,  de- 
der  Col.  Davie.  The  two  brothers  were  active  dared  the  marriage  between  Lewis  Robards 
whigs,  and  were  captured  bv  the  enemy  in  178L  and  Rachel  Robards  disKdved.  Both  Jackson 
The  British  commander  ordered  Andrew  Jack-  and  Mrs.  Robards  believed  that  the  act  passed 
eon  to  clean  his  boots,  and  on  the  boy's  refusal  by  the  Virginia  legislature  was  itself  a  divoree, 
struck  him  on  the  head  and  arm  with  Ins  sword,  and  they  were  married  at  Natchez,  2  years  b»- 
inflicting  two  woundiL  His  brother  Robert,  who  fore  the  action  of  the  Mercer  ca  court.  Jo^e 
display^  equal  q;>irit,  was  knocked  down  and  Overton,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Jacksoni^  ia 
disabled.  Lnprisoned  at  Camden,  Jackson  was  his  accoont  of  their  friendship  and  marriage^ 
an  eye-witness  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Greene  in  says :  "•  About  the  month  of  l)ecember,  179S, 
theacUonof  Hobkirk'shiiL  While  the  brothers  after  Gen.  Jackson  and  myself  had  started  to 
were  suffering  from  the  small  poz,  in  prison,  Jonesborough,  where  we  practised  kw,  I  lear&- 
their  mother  effected  their  exchange,  and  took  ed  for  the  first  Ume  that  Capt  Robards  had 
tkem  bock  to  Wiudmw,  where  Robc^ died;  and  applied  to  Mercer  courts  in  Kentooky,  for  a 
It  was  many  months  bdTore  Andrew's  health  was  divorce,  which  had  then  recently  been  gnmted, 
restored.  His  moUier  then  proceeded  to  Charles-  and  that  the  fegislntnre  had  not  auohitely 
ton  to  aid  the  Americans  there  imprisoned,  granted  a  divorce,  but  left  it  ibr  the  eourt  to 
where  she  was  attacked  by  ship  fever,  of  which  do.  I  need  not  express  my  surprise  on  learning 
she  soon  died.  Left  an  orphan,  and  utterly  des-  that  the  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  had  not 
titute,  Jackson  had  to  labor  hard  for  a  meagre  divorced  Capi.  Robards.  I  informed  Gen.  Jack- 
eubsifldtence.  He  worked  for  a  time  in  a  ttd-  son  of  it,  who  was  equally  surprised;  and  dur- 
dler's  shop,  kept  by  ooe  of  his  relatives;  and  ing  our  conversation,  I  suggested  the  propriety 
he  tau^t  sehool,  that  all  but  nniveraai  resoorce  of  his  procuring  a  license  on  his  return  Lome, 
of  the  young  American  ambitioaa  of  bettering  and  having  his  marriage  ceremony  again  per- 
his  conditioa.  Before  he  had  completed  his  formed,  so  as  to  prevent  all  future  eaviUiog  on 
18th  year  he  resolved  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  the  subject  To  this  suggestion  he  replied,  that 
commenced  his  professional  stodies  at  SaUs-  he  had  long  since  been  married,  oo  the  belief 
bury,  K.  C.  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Spence  McKay,  that  a  divorce  had  been  obtained,  which  was 
a  Jurist  of  distinction.  He  did  not  ne^ect  his  the  nnderstanding  of  every  oerson  in  the  conn- 
studies  altogether,  but  paid  more  attention  to  try;  nor  was  it  without  oifficol^  he  could 
horse  racing,  foot  racing,  cock  fighting,  and  be  induced  to  believe  otherwise.  On  our  re- 
similar  amusements  common  at  that  time,  than  turn  home  from  Jonesborough,  in  Jan.  179^  to 
to  the  law.  Finishing  his  studies  in  the  office  Kashville,  a  license  was  obtSned,  and  the  mn^ 
of  Col.  Stokes,  he  was  licensed  to  practise  in  riage  ceremony  performed.  The  slowness  and 
the  North  Carolina  courts  before  he  had  reach-  inaccnracy  with  which  information  was  lacsiv- 
ed  the  age  of  2d  yeara  He  resided  for  a  diort  ed  in  W.  Tennessee  at  that  time  will  not  ba 
time  at  Martinsville,  where  he  is  said  to  have  surprising,  when  we  consider  its  Insulated  and 
assisted  two  of  his  friends  who  kepi  a  store,  dangerous  situation,  surrounded  on  every  side 
Tradition  adds  that  he  held  the  office  of  coasta-  by  Uie  wilderness  and  by  hostile  ladiaas,  taid 
ble.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  solicitor,  or  that  there  was  no  mail  establishment  till  aboot 
vublie  prosecutor,  of  the  western  district  of  1797,  as  well  as  I  recollect'*  The  circumstances 
North  Cart^ina,  embracing  what  is  now  the  of  tins  marriage  led  in  after  days  to  veiy  serious 
state  of  Tennessee.  He  arrived  at  NashviUe  in  misrepresentationS|  when  Gen.  Jackson  had  ba- 
Cha  aatnnm,  and  enterad  immediate^  iqpon  an  eoma  the  chief  of  a  great  party,  and  mmfA  titm 
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huBband  mnoh  sorrow,  more  on  Lis  wife's  aooonnt  luknown  as  he  then  was,  destiny  had  marked 

than  on  his  own.   Mr.  Rohards  was  a  man  prone  ont  as  the  future  ruler  of  the  nation,  into  whose 

to  Jealousy  without  canse,  and  Jackson  was  not  grand  council  ho  now  come  as  the  first  repre- 

the  first  man  of  whom  he  was  jealous.  His  state-  aentative  of  its  youogest  member;   and  how 

ment  to  tlie  leg^ature  of  Virginia,  accusing  his  many  on  that  floor  foresaw,  in  his  gannt  frame 

wife  of  criminal  conduct,  is  believed  to  have  and  iron  Tisage,  a  successor  of  him  who  was 

been  wholly  unfounded.    lib  relatives  all  sided  now  to  bid  them  farewell,  the  man  who  for 

with  his  wife,  and  never  supposed  her  to  bo  good  or  for  evil  was  to  wield  the  fntnre  des- 

Silty  of  even  an  act  of  simple  impropriety,  tinies  of  his  country  with  the  power  of  a 
all  his  relations  with  women  Jackson's  con-  Otesor.''   Jackson  belonged  to  tho  repoblican 
duct  was  singularly  pure,  and  his  character  (afterward  democratic)  party,  then  in  conrse  of 
for  chastity  is  as  well  established  as  his  char-  formation  under  tho  lead  of  Thomas  JefiS^rsoo, 
aoter  for  bravery.    Col.  Benton,  who  knew  tho  who  had  just  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
parties  intimately,  through  a  long  course  of  United  States.    lie  was  one  of  the  12  repre- 
years,  observes:  ^^  There  was  an  innate,  nnvary-  sentatives  who  voted  a^inst  the  adoption  of  an 
ing,  self-acting  delicacy  in  his  intercourse  with  address  to  President  Washington,  in  reply  to 
the  female  sex,  including  all  womankind;  and  on  his  lost  annual  address  to  congress,  as  he  conld 
that  point  my  personal  observation  (and  my  op-  not  conscientiously  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
portunities  for  observation  were  both  large  and  the  administration ;  and  this  independent  con- 
various)  enables  me  to  join  in  the  declaration  of  duct  was  often  brought  up  against  him  when 
the  belief  expressed  by  his  earliest  friend  and  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.    His 
most  intimate  associate,  the  late  Judge  Overton  first  speech  was  made  on  Dec.  20,  in  sup^iort  of 
of  Tennessee.    The  Eoman  general  won  an  im-  claims  for  services  against  the  Indians.    He 
mortalityofhonorbyone  act  of  continence;  what  pushed  the  question  with  his  usual  earnest- 
praise  is  due  to  Jackson,  whoso  whole  life  was  ness,  speaking  more  than  once,  and  succeeding 
continent?    I  repeat,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  in  his  purpose.    Ills  votes  during  tho  session 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  he  would  have  been  a  show  his  character.    Ho  voted  to  lay  taxes  on 
Puritan.    Nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  slaves,  to  complete  8  frigates,  against  baying 
and  affection  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  always  increas-  peace  of  the  Algerines,  against  a  large  appro- 
ing  in  proportion  as  his  elevation  and  culniinat-  priation  to  aid  in  furnishing  tho  presiuent's 
ing  fortunes  drew  cruel  attacks  upon  her.    I  house,  and  against  the  removal  of  tho  restric- 
knew  her  well,  and  that  a  more  exemplary  wo-  tion  confining  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
man  in  all  tho  relations  of  life — wife,  friend,  to  tlie  speciho  objects  for  which  each  snm  was 
neighbor,  relative,  mistress  of  slaves — never  appropriated.    Ills  course  was  highly  approved 
lived,  and  never  presented  a  more  quiet,  cheer-  by  h'n  constituents;  and  ho  was  mado  a  u:em- 
ful,  and  admirable  management  of  her  house-  ber  of  tho  U.  S.  senate,  in  which  body  ho  tc-ttk 
hold.    She  had  not  education,  but  she  Lad  a  his  seat,  Nov.  22,   1797.    There    is    nothi!:^ 
heart,  and  a  good  one;  and  that  was  always  known  of  his  senatorial  career.    So  lur  a>  ap- 
leading  her  to  do  kind  things  in  the  kindest  pears,  he  never  then  mado  a  remark  or  ca>i  a 
manner.    She  had  tbo  general's  own  warm  vote  as  a  senator.    In  April,  1708,  he  ri-tiinicd 
heart,  frank  manners,  and  hospitable  temper;  to  Tennessee,  on  leave, and  immediately  ri?ii:ii- 
and  no  two  persons  could  have  been   better  ed  his  seat,    lie  was  elected  a  ju^tioe  of  t}ic 
suited  to  each  other,  lived  more  happily  to^e-  supremecourtofTennessee,  by  tlu'k{ri?latnre,a: 
tlier,  or  mado  a  house  more  attractive  to  vis-  a  salary  of  $C00  a  year,  and  held  ooart>  in  va- 
itors.'' — Mr.  Jackson  became  district  attorney  rious  parts  of  tho  state.    None  of  his  dl'ci^i^.•n* 
of  Tennessee  when  that  country  was  mado  a  remain.     "NVhilo  he  was  on  the  bench  Lc  was  ih- 
federal  territory;  and  when  tlie  territory  be-  volvedinaquarrulwithGov.Sevitr, which datid 
came  a  state,  in  1706,  ho  was  a  man  of  some  further  back,  but  canio  to  a  criMs  in  iMil,  when 
wealth,  owning  much  land.    He  was  chosen  one  Jackson  was  elected  u  major-^envral  of  miliiia 
of  the  5  members  from  Davidson  co.  of  tho  over  Sevier.  Jackson  tiuspectedScvicr  of  haviui: 
convention  which  met  at  Knoxville,  Jan.  11,  been  engaged  in  certain  land  frauds.    Tluy  had 
17t)0,  to  moke  a  constitution  fur  the  new  state,  a  violent  wordy  qu:irrel  at  Knox villo  in  1  s04,  ai.  J 
and  he  was  api)ointed  on  tho  committee  which  agreed  to  fight;  but  as  they  could  not   settle 
drafted  that  instrument.     In  the  autumn  of  the  terms,  Jackson  posted  Sevier  as  a  coward. 
1700  lie  was  elected  to  represent  the  state  in  They  afterward  met  informally,  and  were  at>out 
tlie  i>opular  branch  of  congress,  Tennessee  he-  to  tij;ht,  when  friends  interf^rud  and  i>revented  5 
ing  entitled  to  but  one  meml»er.     lie  entered  combat.    Jacks<m*s  hot  temper  invnivetl  him  is 
the  house  on  the  tirst  day  of  tho  last  M>s>ion  of  frequent  quarrel^  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
the 4th  congress,  Dec. 5, 1700,  when  Washington  many  of  them  were  owing  to  warmth  of  heart 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement.    ''Congress,'*  His  impatience  of  injustice  s<»inctinifs  led  hiia 
says  Mr.  (iihbs,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Ad-  ipto  controversies,  especially  in  behalf  of  th^x<c 
ministration  of  Wasliington  and  John  Adams,*'  who  were  unablo  to  defend  theni»elve<.     When 
**fi»rme<l  a  quornm  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses-  Louisiana  was  purchasi-d  from  Fram-e,  he  cx- 
sion.     On  this  day  a  delegate  from  the  newly  pecte<l  the  governon>liip  of  that  territory,  but 
addeil  state  of  Tennessee  ap|ieared,  was  quali-  was  disappointed.    In  170She  had  sold  lands  to 
fiedf  and  took  his  scat;  one  whom,  young  and  a  PhiladelphioD,  and  ou  the  basis  of  the  notes  Lo 
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received  bongbt  ffoods  suitable  for  the  Tennes-  to  leave  their  homes  early  on  the  29 th,  Dick- 
see  market ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Philadelphian  inson  beiog  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  as- 
threw  him  into  difficulties,  and  in  order  to  dear  sociates,  as  he  was  very  popular,  and  stood  high 
them  off  he  resigned  his  judgeship,  July  34,  in  the  society  of  Nashville.  His  second  was 
1804.  He  sold  a  large  amount  of  property,  Dr.  Oatlet,  and  Jackson^s  was  Gen.  Overton, 
and  so  relieved  himself  from  debt,  of  which  be  The  distance  was  8  paces,  and  Overton  won  the 
was  ever  most  impatient.  He  removed  to  the  right  to  give  the  word.  Dickinson  aimed  at 
place  that  subsequently  became  known  as  the  where  he  supposed  Jackson's  heart  was,  and 
*^  Hermitage,"  with  his  slaves,  and  dwelt  in  a  fired  at  the  word,  breaking  a  rib,  and  raking 
log  house.  He  extended  his  business,  being  the  breast  bone;  but  so  great  was  Jaokson^s 
chief  of  the  trading  firm  of  Jackson,  Coffee,  and  resolution,  that  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  hiL 
Hutchings ;  and  he  raised  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  his  antagonist,  who  had  made  sure  off 
horses,  cows,  and  mules.  He  haa  a  cotton  gin,  killing  him,  exclaimed:  "Good  God  I  have  I 
then  a  rarity.  The  firm  traded  to  New  Orleans,  missed  him  ?"  Jackson  then  aimed,  and  Kok- 
and built  boats  for  other  traders ;  but  it  lost  inson  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  died  that  night| 
much  money,  and  came  to  an  end.  Jackson  was  not  even  knowing  that  his  ball  had  hit  Jackson, 
an  exact  and  judicious  business  man,  and  sue-  It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  Jackson  not  to  let 
ceeded  in  all  undertakings  managed  by  himself,  him  know  that  his  aim  had  been  effectuaL  Wb 
The  failure  in  his  commercial  operations  grew  reason  for  concealing  his  wound,  as  he  onoe 
out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  firm  during  his  ab-  stated  to  a  friend,  was,  **  that  as  Dickinson  coo- 
sence. — It  was  in  the  opening  days  of  1806  that  sidered  himself  the  best  shot  in  the  world,  and 
was  commenced  that  quarrel  which  led  to  the  was  certain  of  killing  him  at  the  first  fire,  he 
duel  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Charles  Dickin-  did  not  want  him  to  have  the  gratification 
son,  and  to  the  latter's  death.  Mr.  Dickinson  even  of  knowing  that  he  had  touched  him.** 
had  previously  used  disparaging  words  of  Mrs.  But,  according  to  Jackson's  last  biographer,  Mr, 
Jackson,  which  he  had  explained  away ;  but  he  Parton,  his  "  wound  proved  to  be  more  severe 
repeated  them,  whereunon  Gen.  Jackson  re-  and  troublesome  than  was  at  first  anticipated, 
monstrated  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Ervin,  It  was  nearly  a  month  before  be  could  move 
saying:  "I  wish  no  quarrel  with  him;  he  is  about  without  inconvenience,  and  when  the 
used  by  my  enemies  in  Nashville,  who  are  urg-  wound  healed,  it  healed  fSedsely ;  that  is,  some 
ing  him  on  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  Advise  of  the  viscera  were  slightly  dispUoed,  and  so  r»> 
him  to  stop  in  time."  Becoming  involved  in  mained."  This  duel  made  Jackson  unpopular  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  Mr.  Swann,  relative  to  the  Tennessee,  until  his  military  exploits  liad  with- 
terms  of  a  horse  race,  Gen.  Jackson  found  the  drawn  public  attention  fh>m  its  circumstances; 
name  of  Mr.  Dickinson  offensively  introduced  and  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presideni^ 
into  the  letters  written  by  Swann,  which  drew  it  was  brought  forward  in  the  journois  opposed 
from  him  certain  characteristic  comments,  and  to  his  election,  and  the  circumstances  were 
these  were  carried  to  tlieir  subject,  as  it  was  much  distorted. — In  1805,  when  Aaron  Burr 
the  intention  of  their  writer  they  should  be.  made  his  first  visit  to  the  West,  he  became 
Mr.  Dickinson,  on  Jan.  10,  just  before  starting  the  guest  of  Gen.  Jackson  on  two  occasions 
for  New  Orleans  in  a  fiat-boat,  wrote  an  insult-  The  western  people  were  anxious  for  a  war 
ing  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson,  charging  him  with  with  Spain,  and  Burr  was  popular  with  them, 
equivocations,  falsehood,  and  cowardice.  Gton.  because  he  was  believed  to  represent  and  bw^ 
Jackson  heard,  and  believed,  that  on  his  way  port  their  opinions.  Jackson  was  of  the  war 
down  the  river  Mr.  Dickinson  passed  his  leisure  party.  After  Burr's  return  to  the  East  he  and 
in  pistol  practice,  expecting  a  challenge  on  his  Jackson  corresponded,  the  latter  even  mak* 
return  home.  During  his  absence  the  wordy  ing  out  the  lists  of  officers  for  two  regimenti 
controversy  between  Jackson  and  Swann  was  which  the  former  suggested  might  be  raised  in 
continued,  and  led  to  a  tavern  fight,  commenced  Tennessee,  in  the  event  of  war.  Burr  arrived 
by  the  former.  A  Mr.  McNairy  was  drawn  into  at  the  Hermitage  in  Sept  1806,  and  was  warmly 
the  quarrel  on  one  side,  and  was  met  by  Jack*  received ;  and  it  was  at  the  instance  of  his  hoel 
son's  friend  John  Coffee  on  the  other;  and,  that  a  public  ball  was  given  in  bis  honor  at 
pending  the  return  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  these  gen-  Na^ville,  though  rumors  adverse  to  him  and 
tlemen  had  a  duel,  in  which  Coffee  was  shot,  his  doings  were  then  current.  Jackson,  in  foil 
his  antagonist,  it  was  asserted,  firing  too  early,  military  costume,  led  Burr  into  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  returned  to  Nashville  on  May  20,  introduced  him  to  the  persons  there  assembled, 
and  on  the  21st  he  published  a  severe  attacJc  on  Burr  soon  departed,  and  in  November  he  sent 
Gen.  Jackson,  provoked  in  part  by  the  langnage  an  order  to  Jackson  for  boats  and  provisions, 
of  his  antagonist  in  the  course  of  the  Swann  which,  with  the  money  accompanyixig  it,  Jai^ 
quarrel.  On  the  instant  Jackson  challenged  son  handed  to  his  partner,  John  Coffee,  who 
him,  and  a  duel  was  arranged  for  May  30,  though  procoseded  to  fulfil  the  directions.  A  week 
the  challenger  was  desirous  of  an  immediate  later  (Nov.  10)  Jackson  received  intelligence 
combat  The  parties  met  on  the  banks  of  the  that  led  him  to  doubt  Burr's  integrity.  He 
Bed  river,  in  Logan  co.,  Ey.,  eariy  on  the  ap-  then  directed  that  no  further  engagements 
pointed  morning.  The  place  is  a  long  day^s  should  be  made  with  Burr,  and  wrote  to  him. 
Journey  from  Kashville,  and  the  dneQm  had  demanding  to  know  the  tmth.    He  also  wrole 
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a  warning  letter  to  Gov.  Claiborne  of  Orleans  to  dismlM  his  corps.    He  so  far  disobejed  Hm 
territory,  and  another  to  President  Jefferson,  order  as  to  condact  his  force  bock  to  Tenneeaee 
tendering  the  serrices  of  his  militia  division  to  before  disbanding  it.    It  was  on  this  march 
the  general  government  Borr  arrived  at  Nash-  that  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  name  of  ^  Uiek- 
Tille,  Dec.  14)  and  sought  Jackson,  whom  he  ory,"  becaase  of  his  toaghness,  and  in  time  this 
aasnred  of  the  falsity  of  ^e  charges  against  him.  was  changed  into  "  Old  Hickory."    He  tender- 
They  had  a  peconiary  settlement,  and  Bnrr  de-  ed  his  corps  for  an  invasion  of  Canada,  but  no 
parted,  taking  bat  2  of  the  8  boats  for  which  he  answer  came  from  Washington,  and  on  May  2i, 
Lad  contracted.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  at  Nashville,  the  men  were  dismissed.     Govem- 
prodamation  of  the  president  denonncing  him  ment  allowed  his  transportation  drafts  to  be 
arrived,  and  he  was  bnmed  in  effigy  in  the  very  protested,  and  his  private  fortune  would  have 
town  where  he  had  been  the  object  of  high  been  irretrievably  ruined  had  not  his  friend  GoL 
honors  but  a  few  weeks  before.    On  Jan.  1,  Benton  made  "  an  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the 
1807,  Gen.  Jackson  received  orders  from  the  fears  of  the  administration."  When  the  admln- 
ffovemment  at  Washington  to  hold  his  command  istration  found  that  the  state  of  Tennessee  woold 
m  readiness  to  act.    The  revolutionary  veterans  be  lost  to  it  if  this  scandalous  act  of  injuatiee 
in  Nashville  tendered  their  services  to  Jackson,  were  persisted  in,  justice  was  immediately  done, 
who  accepted  their  offer.    He  exerted  himself  The  sugular  affray  with  the  Bentons,  which  was 
with  his  usual  energy :  but  his  active  loyalty  so  often  mentioned  during  the  time  that  Gen. 
did  not  save  him  from  tne  suspicion  that  he  was  Jackson  was  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  par- 
leagued  with  Burr,  which  was  long  obstinately  ty,  occurred  in  1818.    One  of  Jackson^s  friends, 
ehwished,  and  was  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  William  (afterward  General)  Carroll,  became 
presidential  contest  of  1828,  and  later.    He  was  involved  in  a  auarrel  with  Mr.  Jesse  Benton,  a 
summoned  to  Richmond  as  a  witness  in  the  brother  of  Col.  T.  H.  Benton,  and  challenged 
trial  of  Burr,  and  there  he  acted  as  one  of  him.    Carroll  asked  Jackson  to  be  his  second, 
Burr's  most  jsealous  partisans.    ^^  There  he  ha-  which  he  declined,  until  Carroll  told  him  there 
rangued  the  crowd   in  the  capitol   square,"  was  a  conspiracy  "  to  run  him  (Carroll)  out  of 
says  Mr.  Parton,  **  defending  Burr,  and  angrily  the  countiy,"  when  he  resolved  to  interfere, 
duiouncin^  Jefferson  as  a  persecutor,    lliere  partly  from  indignation,  but  more  from  the  de- 
tre  those  living  (1859)  who  neard  him  do  this,  sire  to  prevent  a  fight.    At  first  he  was  soo- 
He  made  himself  so  conspicuous  as  Burros  cham-  cessful  m  his  remonstrances  with  Benton,  but 
pion  at  Richmond,  that  Mr.  Madison,  the  secre-  the  latter  finally  resolved  that  the  duel  should  go 
tary  of  state,  took  deep  offence  at  it,  and  re-  on.    Jackson  acted  as  Carroirs  second.    Benton 
membered  it  to  Jackson^s  disadvantage  5  years  sent  an  offensive  account  of  the  affair  to  his 
later,  when  ho  was  president  of  the  United  brother,  who  was  then  serving  Jackson  so  well 
Sta^^  with  a  war  on  nis  hands.    For  the  same  at  Washington.    Others,  enemies  of  Jackson, 
reason,  I  presimio,  it  was  that  Jackson  was  not  sent  him  similar  accounts.    This  led  to  an  angry 
called  upon  to  give  testimony  upon  the  trial."  correspondence  between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Col. 
Jackson  at  this  time  belonged  politically  to  that  Benton,  and  the  latter  mode  use  uf  the  liarsh- 
portion  of  tiie  democratic  party  whicli  sought  est  language  in  speaking  of  the  former,  ail 
to  have  Mr.  Monroe  nominated  as  President  of  which  was  reported  to  the  general,  who 
Jefferson's  successor,  the  president  himsK^'lf  pre-  threatened  tliat  he  would  horsewhip  the  colonel 
ferring  Mr.  Madison.    For  some  years  ho  was  the  first  time  they  sliould  meet.    On  Sept.  4, 
not  a  public  man,  holding  no  office,  living  at  the  Gen.  Jackson,  accompanied  by  Col.  Coffee,  met 
Hermitage,  and  devoting  himself  to  agricultural  the  Bcntons  in  the  streets  of  XaHhvillo.     Bid- 
pursuits.    His  life  was  not  altogether  a  quiet  ding  him  defend  himself,  and  avowing  his  pur- 
one,  however,  as,  beside  some  lesser  disputes,  pose,  Jackson  advanced  upon  Col.  Benton,  who 
he  had  an  animated  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dins-  sought  to  draw  a  pistol,  but  was  anticipatv*d  by 
more,  agent  of  the  Choctaw  Indians. — When,  in  his  antagonist,  who  drew  such  a  weapon  and 
1812,  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  aimed  at  him.     Benton  retreated,  and  JackM>n 
against  England,  Gen.  Jackson  promptly  ten-  followed  him,  until  they  reache<l  the  back  door 
dered  his  services,  and  those  of  2,500  men  of  of  the  city  hotel,  when  Jesse  Ik>nton  fired  at 
his  division  of  Tennessee  militia,  to  the  nation-  Jackson,  shattering  his  loft  shoulder,  the  pistol 
al  government,  and  the  offer  was  as  promptly  being  charged  with  two  bolls  and  a  hlug.   Jack- 
accepted  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Oct.  21  that  gov-  son  fell ;  and  Coffee,  who  entered  on  hearing 
cmment  requested  Gov.  Blount  to  send  1,500  the  report,  fire<l  at  Col.  Benton,  but  miif^^ted  his 
men  to  New  Orleans.    Orders  to  act  were  given  aim.    Ho  was  then  about  to  strike  down  the 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  appointed  Dec.  10  for  the  colonel,  when  the  latter  stumbled  down  a  stair- 
meeting  of  the  troops  at  Nashville.    A  force  of  case.     Meantime  Mr.  8.  Hays,  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
infantry  and  cavalry,  2,070  strong,  was  organ-  Jackson,  who  knew  that  it  was  Jesse  Benton 
ized ;  and  on  Jan.  7, 1818,  the  infantry  embark-  that  fired  at  the  general,  volunteereil  in  his  rel- 
ed,  while  the  cavalry  marched  across  the  coun-  ative^s  aid,  and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  l^etween 
try.     On  Feb.  15  the  little  army  assembled  at  him  and  Jesse,  he  making  use  of  a  sword  cane 
Natehez,  where  it  remained  by  direction  of  first,  and  then  of  a  dirk,  and  throwing  him 
Qen.  Wilkinson.    At  the  close  of  March  Jack-  clown.    Benton  was  wounded  in  fievera]  places, 
•on  received  an  order  fh>m  the  secretary  of  war  and  would  have  bean  killed  had  not  a  bystandor 
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caaght  HajB^s  hancL  Jackson  inffered  severelj  with  the  introsiye  race  with  some  hope  of  sno- 
from  this  combat  It  caused  irreparabie  iDJory  oeaa,  forming  confederacies  and  leagues  against 
to  his  body,  and  his  political  enemies  were  it,  and  showmg  both  statesmanship  and  mUitary 
never  tired  of  repeating  its  details,  distorted  skill.  Jackson^s  yictories,  which  were  the  con- 
by  partisan  criticism,  l^othing  bat  hb  own  sequences  of  his  energy  and  soldiership,  settled 
resolation  prevented  the  loss  of  hb  left  arm^  for  ever  the  long  qaarrel  that  had  been  carried 
as  all  the  doctors  but  one  recommended  am-  on  between  the  white  man  and  the  red  man, 
putation.— The  massacre  of  Fort  Mims  by  the  in  favor  of  the  former.  Weathersfbrd,  the  prin« 
Greek  Indians,  which  took  place  Aug.  80, 1818^  cipal  Greek  chief^  surrendered  to  him,  and  was 
created  an  extraordinary  excitement  through-  protected.  Some  of  the  Indians  fled  to  Florida, 
out  the  south-west.  Gen.  Jackson  addressed  out  most  of  them  obeyed  Jackson's  order  to 
the  volunteers,  and  appointed  Fort  St.  Stephen  retire  to  the  north,  where  they  were  supported 
OS  the  rendezvous  for  all  who  would  arm  them*  by  the  United  States  for  the  time.  In  the  sum- 
selves  and  were  disposed  to  take  part  in  a  mer  of  1814  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gol.  Hawkios 
war  of  Indian  extermination.  On  Sept.  26  the  made  with  them  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson, 
legislature  of  Tennessee  called  8,600  volun-  the  terms  of  which  were  as  moderate  as  regard 
toers  into  the  field,  beside  the  1,600  that  were  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  white  settlers 
in  the  national  service.  Jackson,  though  too  allowed.  The  chiefs  bestowed  upon  Jackson 
feeble  to  leave  hU  bed,  issued  addresses,  and  8  milee  square  of  land,  and  President  Madison 
aided  in  the  organization  of  tiie  troops.  Hb  was  desirous  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  ao- 
divbion  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fayette-  cept  the  ffift,  in  which  view  congress  could 
ville,  Oct.  4 ;  and  Gol.  Goffee  was  sent  with  a  never  be  brought  to  concur.  The  victorioua 
cavalry  force  to  Alabama.  Still  suffering  from  Tennesseeans  marched  for  their  homes  on  April 
his  wounds,  Jackson  was  at  Fayetteville  Oct.  7.  21,  and  were  soon  dbmissed  from  the  service. 
On  the  11th  hb  force  moved,  and  marched  82  They  and  their  commander  were  the  objects  of 
miles  in  6  hours,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  great  attention. — Gren.  Jackson  had  now  ob- 
Indians.  His  army  suffered  greatly  from  a  de-  tained  a  national  reputation,  aud  on  May  81 
fective  commissariat,  and  thb  delayed  hb  oper-  hb  appointment  as  a  migor-general  in  the  U. 
ationa.  On  Nov.  8  Gol.  Goffee  defeated  the  S.  army  was  offioiallv  announced.  Thus  in  the 
Greeks  at  the  town  of  Talluschatchea,  inflicting  national  service,  he  became  the  acknowledged 
heavy  loss  on  them,  and  destroying  the  place,  military  leader  of  the  S.  W.  Quarter  of  the 
On  Nov.  9  Qen.  Jackson  defeated  the  Greeks  at  Union,  various  circumstances  having  placed 
Talladega,  where  hundreds  of  them  were  killed  him  in  a  position  to  which  6  other  generala 
or  wounded.  The  want  of  food  prevented  these  had  claims.  The  Englbh  were  preparing  a 
victories  from  being  very  usefuL  The  troops  grand  attach  on  the  south-west,  and  in  July, 
were  starving,  and  starvation  caused  mutiny.  1814,  Gen.  Jackson  left  his  home  for  Mobile, 
A  misunderstanding  as  to  the  term  of  service  of  against  which  the  first  blow  of  the  enemy 
the  volunteers  occurred  between  them  and  their  was  to  be  delivered.  Florida  was  then  a 
commander.  With  a  force  of  newly  raised  meiL  Spanish  province,  but  the  English  used  it  as  if 
less  than  1,000  strong,  beside  Indians,  he  entered  it  were  one  of  their  own  possessions ;  and  from 
the  enemy ^s  country  in  Jan.  1814.  He  defeated  Pensaoola,  the  best  harbor  on  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
the  Indians  at  Emuckfaw  and  Enotochopco,  Jan.  oo,  they  organized  expeditions  against  the 
22  and  24^  which  were  among  the  severest  re-  United  States,  aud  aided  the  Indhms.  It  waa 
verses  they  ever  experienced.  The  details  of  the  now  the  rendezvous  of  their  forces,  and  the 
battle  showed  much  skill  on  the  side  of  the  vie-  Spaniards  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  dia- 
tors,  Jackson^s  energy  and  bravery  being  veir  position  to  prevent  thb  abuse  of  neutral  terri- 
oonspicuous.  The  troops  were  then  dismissed  tory.  The  head-ouarters  of  the  British  com- 
but  a  new  force  was  speedily  formed,  oomposea  maiider  were  in  the  house  of  the  Spanish  ^v- 
in  part  of  regulars.  In  February  Jackson  was  at  emor,  Manrequez.  When  Gren.  Jackson  arrived 
the  head  of  6,000  men.  The  Greeks,  who  were  at  Mobile,  he  found  but  a  small  force  at  his 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  pre-  command,  yet  he  resolved  to  strike  at  the  root 
ceding  battles,  made  a  final  stand  at  Tohopeka,  of  the  evil  that  threatened  his  country,  by  the 
or  the  Horseshoe,  a  peninsula  in  the  Tallapoosa  seizure  of  Pensacola.  He  wrote  to  the  secretary 
river  ;  and  their  position  was  one  of  much  of  war,  asking  permission  to  attack  that  plaoe^ 
strength,  though  defended  by  numbers  inade-  but  the  secretary's  reply  reached  him  only  at 
quate  to  its  extent.  Jackson  arrived  before  thb  the  end  of  6  months.  He  opened  a  correspond* 
post,  March  27, 1814^  with  2,000  troops,  and  at-  enoe  with  Manrequez,  whic^  led  to  no  change 
tacked  it  the  same  day.  It  was  taken,  and  of  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  CoL 
its  900  defenders  760  were  killed  or  drowned,  Kidiols,  the  Englbh  commander,  continuing 
the  victors  losing  201  men.  Thb  victory  end-  hb  preparations  at  Pensaoola  for  an  attack  on 
ed  not  merely  the  Greek  war,  but  the  power  of  Mobile.  Assuming  the  responsibility,  as  hia 
the  Indian  race  in  North  America.  TVars  with  custom  was,  both  in  politics  and  in  war.  Gen. 
the  Indians  have  smce  been  waged,  at  much  Jackson  determined  to  act  without  orders.  He 
cost  of  blood  and  money,  but  there  has  in  no  gave  direction  that  the  Tennessee  levies  should 
case  been  any  doubt  of  the  event;  whereaa  march  upon  Mobile.  The  onll  he  made  upon 
down  to  the  year  1814  the  aborigioeiooDtended  his  old  oomrades  was  so  well  obeyed,  thatmsft 
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jMud  largo  sums  for  the  priTilege  of  filling  yaoan-  on  the  night  of  Dec.  28,  as  the  enemy  vere 
cies  in  the  corps  that  had  been  mustered  into  made  over  oantioos  by  the  occnrrencee  of  the 
the  service.  Meantime  he  threw  a  small  force  battle  then  fought.  Jackson  fell  buck  to  a  ca- 
into  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  point,  commanded  sal,  4  miles  from  the  city,  where  his  fatooas 
by  Major  Lawrence.  This  fort,  which  was  in  an  line  was  constracted ;  and  he  provided  agaiiwt 
incomplete  state,  was  assailed,  Sept.  16,  by  a  attacks  from  other  directions.  8ir  £.  Paken- 
British  fleet,  aided  by  a  combined  force  of  In-  ham  arrived  on  the  25th,  and  made  new  arrange- 
dians  and  marines.  The  enemy  were  repulsed,  ments  in  the  British  army.  The  CaroUna  was 
losing  one  of  their  ships  and  72  men.  A  muti-  destroyed  by  his  batteries  that  evening.  He 
ny  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tennessee  troops  delayed  attacked  Jackson  on  the  28th,  and  was  repulsed. 
the  arrival  of  the  force  under  Gen.  Coffee,  and  On  Jan.  1, 1816,  another  attack  was  made,  prin* 
it  was  not  until  Oct  26  that  Jackson  found  dpally  with  artillery,  and  again  the  enemy  were 
himself  at  their  head,  his  entire  force  consisting  signally  beaten.  These  results  were  owing  to 
of  4,000  men,  1,000  of  whom  were  regulars,  the  skilAd  manner  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  man- 
and  1,500  mounted  volunteers.  He  hung  6  of  aged  the  resources  at  his  command,  and  to  the 
the  muUncers,  and  his  conduct  was  the  sub-  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  inspired  his  brave 
ject  of  much  hostile  discussion  at  a  later  pe-  but  mostly  ine;sperienced  troops.  He  eaosed 
riod.  He  marched  immediately  upon  Pensa-  the  invaders  to  be  constantly  harassed  by  night 
cola,  at  die  head  of  8,000  men.  inegotiations  attacks,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
fit^ng,  he  seized  the  town  by  force,  Nov.  6 ;  rest.  He  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  2,260 
and  the  British  blew  up  the  fort  that  com-  Kentucky  militia,  Jan.  1,  but  they  were  roostlv 
manded  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  their  7  vessels  unarmed,  the  arms  that  had  been  ordere<1  from 
leaving  the  bay.  On  Nov.  11  Jackson  was  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  having  failed  to  reach 
again  at  Mobile,  where  he  remained  until  the  that  place  because  the  contractors  woold  not 
22d,  to  meet  an  expected  attack,  and  whence  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  them  more  rapidly, 
he  sent  a  force  that  expelled  Nichols  and  his  The  English  were  reenforced  on  Jan.  6 ;  and 
Indians  from  Florida.  He  sent  the  mass  of  his  their  entire  army,  including  seamen  and  ma- 
troops  to  New  Orleans,  and  reached  that  place  rines,  probably  consisted  of  14,000  effective 
himself  Dec.  2, 1814.  The  city  was  in  a  miser-  men,  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  war;  but 
able  condition  as  to  means  of  defence ;  and  had  their  authorities  place  it  as  low  as  8,000.  The 
the  English  moved  with  ordinary  rapiditv,  it  English  have  greatly  exaggerated  Jackson*s 
must  have  fallen  into  their  hands  before  Jackson  numbers,  placing  them  as  high  as  26,000,  when, 
could  have  done  any  thing  for  its  salvation.  He  if  he  had  that  number  of  men,  he  had  not  the 
immediately  adopted  the  most  energetic  meas-  means  of  arming  them.  His  line  on  the  left 
ures,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  display-  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  about  a  mile  long, 
ing  a  genius  for  warfare  against  the  trained  with  12  guns,  and  was  defended  by  only  S,2t>> 
troops  of  Europe  equal  to  that  which  he  had  men,  while  800  more  were  distributed  in  [xtsi- 
exhibited  in  tlie  contests  of  the  wilderness.  He  tioos  hard  by.  It  was  a  strong  position ;  the 
inspired  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  some  of  cannon  were  well  served  by  Lieut,  (sub^tincntly 
the  local  authorities,  with  a  zeal  second  only  to  Gen.)  Armstrong,  and  by  the  Baratarians;  anci 
that  by  which  ho  was  himself  animated.  On  so  extremely  slippery  was  the  soil,  that  accord- 
Dec.  14  a  powerful  British  naval  force  captured  ing  to  Mi\jor  Latour,  an  eye-witness,  a  man  un- 
asmallxVnicricanflcct,6gunboatsaDd  aschoon-  incnmbered  and  unopposed  would  have  found 
er,  wliich  gave  the  enemy  command  of  the  route  it  difficult  to  mount  the  breastwork,  at  leisure 
to  New  Orleans,  had  they  known  how  to  use  it.  and  carefully.  Its'  weakness  was  in  the  fact 
The  next  day  Jackson  declared  martial  law,  that  it  was  commanded  from  the  riglit  bank  of 
liaving  already  called  out  the  whole  of  Uie  state  the  Mississippi,  wlioro  were  American  batter- 
militia.  The  forces  under  his  orders  consisted  ice,  manned  by  seamen,  and  supported  by  Ken- 
of  Teunessee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Missis-  tucky  militia.  The  English  eiilarge<1  the  Vtl- 
sippi  militia,  a  few  regulars,  Baratarian  priva-  ler6  canal,  and  prepared  to  tlirow  a  force  upon 
teersmcn,  and  a  battalion  of  colored  men.  The  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  their  plan  being  to 
vanguard  of  the  British  army,  under  Gen.  Koane,  storm  the  American  position  on  that  bank  be- 
was  landed  on  Dec.  16,  and  marched  to  a  spot  fore  commencing  their  attack  on  Jacksi-^nN  line, 
within  9  miles  of  Now  Orleans  on  the  morning  which,  indeed,  must  have  betn  mudo  untenable 
of  tho  23d.  Jackson  learned  their  arrival  before  if  their  plan  had  been  successful.  Col.  Thom- 
2  P.  M..  and  prepared  to  attack  them  in  their  ton  was  despatche<],  at  the  head  of  2  redments 
camp,  lie  iussembled  a  motley  force,  2,131  strong,  and  000  marines  and  seamen,  acn»ss  the  river, 
of  whom  only  about  1,800  were  engaged,  and,  on  the  night  of  tlio  7th;  but  delays  were  ex- 
aided  by  Lieut.  Henley,  in  the  U.  S.  schooner  perienced  in  his  operations,  and  it  was  not  until 
Carolina,  assailed  the  British.  A  very  hot  ac-  the  event  of  tho  campaign  had  l>ecn  decided  on 
tion  was  fought,  with  decided  advantage  to  tho  the  left  hank,  that  he  was  enabled  to  advance 
Americans,  us  tho  effect  of  it  was  to  prevent  against  the  Louisianians  and  Kentuckians,  who 
the  enemy's  Oilvance  uf>on  tho  city ;  and  the  gave  way,  and  so  forced  the  seamen  to  al inn- 
victory  mi^'ht  have  been  made  complete  had  don  their  batteries.  Meantime,  on  the  Kfi  bank 
not  large  British  reinforcements  arrived  dur-  the  Britisli  columns  were  directed  against  tho 
iog  the  night.    New  Orleans  was  really  saved  American  line ;  but  they  were  received  with 
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•o  serero  a  fire,  thut  they  were  beaten  book,  was  owing  to  an  order  ^ven  bj  one  of  Gen. 
Qen.PflJcenbambeingkilled,G^n.6ibb9  mortal-  Morgan^s  aldsi  who  dix^^ted  a  retreat  that 
}j  woonded,  and  Gen.  Eeane  severely  wounded,  was  rapidly  oonyerted  into  a  flight.  The  sea- 
The  attack  was  repeated,  but  with  no  suooess.  men,  under  Oapt.  Patterson  and  Lieut.  IlenlcT, 
The  weight  and  precision  of  the  American  who  serred  a  heayy  battery  on  the  right  bank, 
fire  were  such  that  no  troops  in  the  worid  though  compelled  to  abandon  it,  did  so  with 
could  have  stood  against  it  One  British  an-  great  cooing  spiking  their  guns,  and  throwing 
thority  says  that  not  even  from  St.  Sebastian  their  ammunition  into  the  river.  Their  success 
had  80  severe  a  fire  been  poured  upon  an  at-  on  that  side  gave  the  British  virtual  command 
tacking  force.  A  small  British  force  succeeded  of  the  left  bank,  and  of  New  Orleans ;  but  they 
in  carrying  a  battery  near  the  river,  after  losing  had  been  so  roughly  handled  before  Jackson^ 
three  fourths  of  its  number,  but  abandoned  it.  line,  that  ther  h^  no  heart  to  pursue  and  corn- 
One  British  regiment,  the  93d  higlilanders,  dis-  plete  the  really  edgnal  advantage  they  had  gained 
tingui^ed  for  its  services  in  many  parts  of  the  over  his  lieutenant.  Gen.  Lambert,  who  had 
world,  lost  more  than  half  its  men.  naving  been  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  army 
brought  to  a  point  where  it  could  do  no  good^  on  the  fall  of  his  superiors,  sent  a  flag  to  Qea, 
but  where  it  could  be  most  efiectually  operated  Jackson,  proposing  an  armistice.  Jackson  con- 
upon  by  the  Americans.  The  British  troops  sented,  on  condition  that  while  hostilities  should 
never  behaved  better,  but  they  were  badly  be  suspended  on  the  left  bank,  they  should  not 
handled ;  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  one  of  the&  be  so  on  the  right  bank,  and  that  neither  party 
own  officers  that  Sir  R  Pakenham^s  impatience  should  send  reinforcements  there.  Gen.  Lam- 
in  giving  the  signal  of  attack  too  soon,  instead  bert  ordered  Col.  Thornton  to  return  to  the  left 
of  waiting  for  the  development  of  Thomton^s  bank,  and  the  British  gave  up  their  solitair 
movement,  was  the  cause  of  the  severe  loss  that  advantage.  The  enemy's  loss  on  the  left  bank 
befell  his  army.  The  British  had  been  accus-  was  about  8,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
tomed  to  carry  every  position  they  assailed  in  prisoners ;  the  American  loss^  7  killed  and  6 
Spain  and  France,  and  when  they  adopted  the  wounded.  On  the  right  bank  neither  party  suf- 
same  mode  of  attack  against  a  line  defended  by  fered  much,  but  even  there  the  loss  was  mostly  on 
men  accustomed  to  flre  accurately,  the  power  the  nde  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Jackson^s  brilliant 
of  the  infantry  weapon  told  with  fatal  effect  successesdidnot  cause  any  cessation  of  care  and 
upon  their  dense  columns.  The  merit  of  Gen.  vigilance  on  his  side,  and  he  watched  the  enemy 
Jackson  consisted  mainly  in  the  fact  that  he  until  the  18th,  when  they  retreated,  abandoning 
adapted  his  means  of  defence  most  shrewdly  to  guns,  and  leaving  80  wounded  men  to  the  care 
the  character  of  his  own  forces  no  less  than  to  of  the  Americans.  Gen.  Jackson  was  involved 
that  of  the  brave  enemy  whom  he  met  and  in  much  trouble  by  the  conduct  of  many  civil- 
defeated.  He  understood  both  the  friends  ians  during  the  campaign,  who  forgot  that  a 
around  him  and  the  foes  before  him,  and  vio-  dictatorship  alone  could  save  the  state,  which 
tory.  and  the  safety  of  his  oountiy,  were  the  the  enemy,  had  tliey  been  victorious,  would 
results  of  his  rare  foresight  and  wise  conduct,  probably  have  retained,  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
His  opponents  have  never  hesitated  to  admit  of  Ghent,  on  the  ground  thatihe  treaty  of  1803^ 
his  merits  in  the  strongest  language.  ^^  Gen.  by  which  fVanoe  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  us, 
Jackson,"  savs  ^^  Blackwood's  Augazine,"  ^  be-  was  void  and  of  no  e^ct,  because  she  had  no 
haved  with  humanity  and  generosity  to  all  his  olaim  to  the  territory  she  had  sold.  A  French- 
prisoners,  which  did  him  as  great  honor  as  his  man,  M.  Louiallier,  a  member  of  the  legislature 
conduct  in  the  defence.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  of  Louisiana,  was  conspicuous  among  the  gen- 
call  him  a  great  man.  Unappalled  by  the  land-  oralis  enemies,  and  him  the  general  had  arrested 
ing  of  a  formidable  army  ox  British  veterans,  on  March  5.  Judge  Hall,  of  the  U.  S.  district 
he  infused  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of  his  court,  granted  Louiallier's  petition  for  a  writ  of 
countrymen,  naturally  brave;  tlie  danger  was  habeas  corpus,  and  was  himself  arrested  and 
great,but  the  Americans  under  him  had  no  fear,  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  the  city, 
even  of  such  a  foe ;  strong  as  their  position  was^  On  March  18  martial  law  was  abrogated  by 
^  a  mile-long  line  full  of  men,'  it  was  found  im-  Jackson's  order,  and  Hall  returned.  Gen.  Jaek- 
pregnable,  not  because  of  cotton  bags  only  and  son  was  then  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  contempt 
parapets,  but  because  of  patriots  deadly  with  of  court,  and  fined  $1,000.  He  ref^ased  the 
steady  hands,  keen  eyes,  and  stem  hearts — in*  offers  that  were  made  from  all  sides  to  pay  the 
vincible  where  tliey  stood — unerring  marks-  fine,  and  paid  it  himself,  protecting  the  courts 
men,  whatever  were  their  numbersh--with  a  which  could  not  have  stood  a  moment  against 
commander  endowed  with  a  genius  for  war,  his  opposition.  After  his  retirement  from  pub- 
and  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  glorious  duty  he  lie  life,  some  of  his  friends  reonested  congresa 
had  taken  upon  himself  in  his  country's  cause.^  to  reftmd  the  amount  of  the  nne.  This  peti- 
The  number  of  the  British  engaged  on  the  left  tion  was  successful,  after  encountering  consfd* 
bank  is  variously  stated,  the  lowest  figures  on  erable  oppontion;  and  the  bill  refimding  the 
the  British  side  being  5,196,  which  seem  too  money,  principal  and  interest,  was  passed  in 
low.  On  the  right  bimk  of  the  Misstasippi,  CoL  Feb.  1844.— -The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Louisi- 
Thomton's  attf^k  was  entirely  suooesmLhis  ana  campaign  made  Gen.  Jackson  very  popular 
Bwa  drlying  before  them  the  Amarieana.    Thia  tbronghoat  the  whole  eoimtry,  and  goTemment 
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was  not  behind  the  people  in  aeknowledffhur  oensore  and  condemnation  were  rejected  hjtiie 
his  merits.  He  was  made  conmiander-in-<mief  house  of  representatiyes,  and  the  senate  did  not 
of  the  soQthem  division  of  the  United  States  in  oome  to  any  decision  on  the  oneatioiL  The 
April,  1816.  He  received  the  thanks  of  oon-  report  made  to  the  senate,  bj  Mr.  Laoock  of 
grass  for  his  services.  Even  at  that  early  day  Pennsylvania,  was  very  foil  and  very  acr^n^ 
he  was  thonght  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presl-  but  it  was  never  made  the  subject  of  aetioiL 
dency,  and  his  political  prospects  were  not  in-  So  offensive  was  it  to  Gen.  Jackscn,  that,  it  it 
jnred  when  it  was  known  that  he  gave  advice  said,  he  threatened  to  cnt  off  the  ears  of  certain 
to  the  government  to  pursue  a  liberal  course  senators.  His  anger  was  caused  by  bis  belief 
toward  the  federalists,  whose  political  impor-  that  he  had  acted  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
tance  had  vanished.  Ho  was  offered  the  office  wishes  of  the  administration ;  and  it  is  by  no 
of  secretary  of  war  by  President  Monroe.  To-  means  certdn  that  he  did  not.  In  1819  he  made 
ward  the  cloee  of  1817  a  war  with  the  Semi-  a  visit  to  the  North,  proceeding  as  far  as  New 
noles  was  commenced,  and  Gen.  Jackson  was  York,  and  was  everywhere  weU  received.  The 
ordered  to  take  the  field  in  person.  He  formed  ffOTemmcnt  of  New  York  city  employed  Yon- 
a  large  force,  conaistinff  of  regular  troops,  mill*  derlyn  to  paint  his  portrait  When  Spiun  ceded 
tia  fbom  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  Creek  In-  Florida  to  the  United  States,  Gen.  Jackson  was 
dians.  He  was  successfol,  and  without  much  appointed  governor  of  that  territory,  March  IQ, 
fifffating.  He  seized  the  Spani^  fort  of  St  1821,  and  took  possession  of  it  July  18.  Heh^ 
lurk's,  where  he  found  a  Scotchman  named  the  office  only  a  few  months,  but  during  that 
Arbuthnot ;  and  at  the  Indian  town  of  Suwa-  time  he  had  a  dispute  with  Col.  Callava,  lite 
nee  he  captured  one  Ambrister,  a  native  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida,  relative  to  certais 
Bahamas.  These  British  subjects  were  tried  judicial  papers  that  should  have  been  banded 
before  courts  martial,  and  condenmed  on  the  over  to  the  new  government,  but  which  Gallava 
charges  of  having  stirred  np  the  Indians  to  war  was  endeavoring  to  carry  out  of  the  coontry. 
against  the  United  States,  and  of  supplying  them  Callava  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  the 
with  the  means  of  war;  and  they  were  executed,  seizure  of  the  disputed  papers.  Judge  Fremont 
though  the  court  that  tried  Ambrister  softened  in  granted  him  a  habeas  corpus,  which  Gov. 
its  sentence  to  whipping  and  imprisonment,  Jackson  not  only  disregarded,  bnt  sammoned 
but  Gen.  Jackson  hung  him  nevertheless.  Two  the  judge  before  him.  The  judge  did  not  obey 
Indian  chiefs,  one  of  them  the  prophet  Francis,  the  summons,  and  the  governor's  coarse  was 
who  had  been  seized,  were  promptly  hanged  condemned  by  some  members  of  congress,  in 
by  his  orders.  He  haa  a  harsh  correspondence  debate ;  but  they  failed  to  obtain  a  formal  een- 
with  Qoy.  Rabun  of  Georgia,  because  under  his  sure  from  that  body,  a  censure  which  was  meant 
orders,  asJackson  supposed,  an  attack  was  made  to  include  the  adminbtration,  on  the  groond 
on  an  Indian  villago.  He  then  marched  upon  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  exercised  larger  powers 
Pensacola,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  under  its  authority  than  were  consistent  with 
the  Spaniards,  seized  that  place.  These  strong  law  and  the  constitution.  President  Monroe 
proceedings  created  great  sensation,  both  in  the  offered  the  post  of  minister  to  Mexico  to  Gen. 
United  States  and  iu  England.  The  execution  Jackson,  which  ho  would  not  accept. — In  182S 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  was  the  cause  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  elected  him  a  U.  S. 
much  irritation  in  England,  and  Lord  Castle-  senator,  and  nominated  him  for  the  presidency, 
reagh,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  "  At  first,"  soys  Mr.  Tucker,  "  this  nominatioa 
told  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister  there,  that  afforded  matter  of  jest  and  merriment  rather 
he  could  have  had  war  with  the  United  States  than  of  serious  animadversion  in  other  states, 
merely  by  holding  up  his  hand.  Fortunately,  since,  unquestionable  as  were  Gen.  Jackson^ 
the  influence  of  the  British  ministry  was  ex-  military  qualifications,  he  was  not  thought  to 
erted  in  behalf  of  peace.  The  administration  possess  the  information,  or  respect  for  the  civil 
of  President  Monroe  was  divided  on  the  sub-  authority,  or  temper,  deemed  requisite  in  the 
lect.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  ably  office  of  president;  and  very  few  believed  that 
aefended  the  course  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  his  the  favor  which  his  militar}'  successes  had  pro- 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  minister,  who  duced  for  him  in  his  own  state  would  find  much 
had  demanded  an  apology  and  an  indemnity  support  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.*^  The 
for  the  seizure  of  the  two  places  in  Florida.  lie  event  showed  the  fallacy  of  thef^e  cxpectatioiis ; 
also  espouseil  the  general's  cause  in  the  cabinet,  for  at  tlie  election  of  1824  Gen.  Jackson  reoeiv- 
against  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  who  was  ed  99  electoral  votes,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  84,  Mr. 
in  favor  of  putting  him  on  his  trial ;  which  last  Crawford  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  87.  There  being 
ioct  was  unknown  to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  be-  no  choice  made  by  the  electoral  colleges,  the 
lieved  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acted  with  Mr.  election  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representa- 
Adums,  and  that  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  tives.  From  this  election  Mr.  Gay  was  excluded 
the  treasury,  was  his  enemy.  Always  sensitive  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  Mr.  Adams 
on  tliis  subject.  Gen.  Jackson's  discovery  of  received  the  votes  of  13  states,  and  was  chosen. 
the  truth  in  after  days  was  attended  by  conse-  Gen.  Jackson  received  the  votes  of  the  states 
quoDcett  that  have  ever  since  influenced  Amer-  of  Alabama,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
icon  politics.  In  congress,  his  conduct  was  the  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
subject  of  vehement  debatei^  hot  reaolutioiis  of  — ^7;  the  other  4  states  voted  for  Mr.  Craw- 
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fold.  Gen.  Jaokson  then  retired  from  piibiio  ofMr.GaDioanluidnowbeooiiie^iiidlifier8,^aiid 
life;  bat  the  entire  opnoatioa  to  Mr.  Aoame^s  threetened  the  coantry  with  open  resistance  to 
administration  sopported  him  for  the  presiden-  the  government.  They  demanded  the  reduction 
ey  in  1828,  and  he  was  elected,  receiTing  178  of  duties  to  the  extent  of  the  disavowal  of  the 
electoral  votes,  and  Mr.  Adams  bat  8a.  The  protective  prindii^e,  threatening  that  8oathCar> 
oonteat  which  had  this  resalt  was  one  of  the  olina  woold  nnllify  the  revenue  laws  if  they 
most  bitter  ever  waged  in  the  United  States,  and  should  not  be  repealed.  A  state  convention  of 
Gen.  Jackson's  character  and  conduct  through*  South  Carolina  was  held  at  Columbia  in  1882, 
out  a  long  and  coHi^icuoua  public  life  were  se-  and  took  measures  for  resistioff  the  tariff  laws 
verely  anailed,  wmle  his  private  life  was  not  then  existing.  The  president  himself  was  op- 
spared.  The  circumstances  of  his  marriage  posed  to  a  high  taring  and  was  ready  to  con* 
were  grossly  misrepresented,  and  it  is  said  with  tinue  his  constitutional  exertions  in  behalf  of 
such  Skci  on  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  she  died  only  such  modifications  of  existing  laws  as  woidd 
a  few  days  after  it  was  known  that  her  husband  have  left  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on 
had  been  chosen  president.  Assuming  the  presi-  the  part  of  South  Carolina ;  but  while  the  tar^ 
dential  office,  luirch  4^  1829,  he  commenced  laws  endured,  he  was  determined  that  they 
a  course  of  vigorous  government,  whidi  he  should  be  as  rigidly  enforced  in  Charleston  as  in 
maintained  for  8  years.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  Boston;  and  he  early  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
had  been  vice-president  under  Mr.  Adams,  and  should  show  no  quarter  to  active  disunionista. — 
rejected  when  Gen.  Jackaaa  was  chosen  prea-  The  presidential  electicm  of  1882  came  on  whUa 
ident,  headed  an  influential  section  of  the  dem-  the  troubles  concerning  the  U.  S.  bank,  nullifioa- 
ocratie  party,  and  expected  to  succeed  his  chiel^  tioo,  and  the  subject  of  removals  from  office  were 
who  had  avowed  his  intention  not  to  be  a  can-  at  their  height.  Plresident  Jackson  had  been  in- 
dldate  for  reflection.  Between  him  and  the  duced  to  recon»der  his  intention  not  to  be  a 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  rivalry  en*  candidate  lor  reelection,  and  was  formally  nom- 
sued.  The  president  was  personally  alienated  inatecL  Mr.  Van  Buren  being  the  democratio 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  being  informed  that  that  candidate  for  vice-prendent  His  chief  oppo- 
ttatfOTPfin  had  been  his  enemy  in  the  Monroe  nent  was  Mr.  Clay,  who  represented  the  inier> 
calMnet  at  the  time  of  the  Seminole  war;  and  ests  of  the  friends  of  the  national  bank  and  of 
became  politically  hostile  in  consequence  of  Mr.  protection,  and  was  a  powerful  and  consist- 
Calhonn's  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  nuUifica-  ent  advocate  <^  those  gnnd  schemes  of  inter- 
tion.  The  democratic  party,  outside  of  South  nal  improvement  which  President  Jackson  had 
Carolina,  supported  the  president ;  and  in  1881  a  chedced  bv  his  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  lull 
new  cabinet  was  appointed.  Mr.  Ingham,  secre-  in  1881.  ICr.  Wirt  was  nominated  for  the  pres- 
tary  of  the  treasury,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  idency  by  the  anti-masonic  party.  Much  was 
made  way  for  Mr.  MoLane ;  Mr.  Branch,  another  said  by  the  opposition  concerning  the  president's 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  left  the  navy  department,  frequent  use  of  the  veto  power,  and  he  was 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Woodbury;  and  Mr.  charged  with  being  a  deqwt  in  theory  and  in 
Berrien,  attorney  <;genend,  was  succeeded  by  practicefor  setting  up  his  own  will  in  disregard 
Mr.  Taney.  Mr.  Van  Buren  gave  up  the  state  ci  the  opinions  of  tne  representatives  of  the 
department  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and  was  i^pointed  people.  The  contest  was  less  personal  in  its 
minister  to  England ;  and  Mr.  Eaton  retired  from  nature  than  that  of  1828,  but  it  was  one  of  mudi 
the  war  department,  whidi  was  taken  by  Gen.  vigor,  and  the  opposition  entertained  confident 
Cass.  Scandal  attributed  these  changes,  and  tiie  h^>e9  of  success,  as  they  could  not  believe  that 
rupture  that  had  preceded  them,  to  the  influenoe  interesta  so  strong  as  those  which  the  president 
of  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  war,  had  offended  wen  to  be  beaten  by  a  party  that 
with  whom  the  wives  of  the  Calhoun  leaders,  aa  had  lost  some  of  ns  ablest  members,  and  which 
well  as  many  other  ladies,  refused  to  associate,  was  defied  by  one  of  the  states  that  had  sup- 
Her  husband  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend  ported  Gen.  Jackson  in  1824  and  in  1828.  They 
of  the  president,  who  zealously  espoused  Mra.  were  nustaken,  because  they  never  had  been  able 
Eaton's  side  of  the  quarreL  When  the  question  to  understand  that  the  people  had  a  strong  and 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren'a  confirmation  came  befbre  irremovable  faith  in  the  prendent's  integrity, 
the  senate,  in  1882,  it  was  decided  in  the  nega-  When  the  election  was  over,  it  was  found  tiiat 
tive,  by  the  castingvote  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Swn  he  had  been  supported  by  every  state  in  tiie 
after  the  formation  of  his  administration,  Presi-  Union  but  7,  Mr.  day  receiving  the  votes  of  8 
dent  Jackson  exhibited  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  states,  and  Mr.  Wirt  those  of  Vermont  only, 
the  bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  when  con-  The  nullification  crisis  occurred  in  the  interval 
gr«^  in  1832,  granted  a  recharter  to  that  insti-  between  the  decision  of  the  contest  of  1882  and 
tution,  he  vetoed  the  bill,  July  10.  His  course  the  president's  second  inauguration.  The  presi- 
relative  to  appointments  gave  much  offenoeu  dent  issued  his  procUunation  against  tiie  ndli- 
as  numerous  removals  were  made  on  nohticai  fiers  on  Dec  10,  1882;  and  the  ^^fixroe  biU,**  to 
grounds  alone^  and  the  vacancies  were  nDed  by  enable  him  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
the  selection  of  ardent  partisans;  and  this  pro-  laws,  was  passed  throng  both  branches  of  con- 
oeeding  was  the  more  censured,  because  the  prea-  gresa.  Fortunately,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
ident  had  advised  Mr.  Monroe  to  disregard  par^  nnder  the  lead  and  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  by 
in  making  aj^ntmenta  to  office.  ThefoDowen  which  tha  tariff  waa  eanntiaDy  modified,  and 
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the  arts  of  political  life.    In  private  life  at  the  m^iesde  energy  of  an  Indomitable  will,  he  Join- 

Hermita^o  he  is  described  bj  CoL  Benton  as  a  ed  a  heart  capable  of  the  porest  and  most  de- 

oarefal  mrmer,  overlooking  every  thing  him-  voted  love,  rich  in  the  tenderest  affections.    On 

sel^  seeing  that  the  fields  and  fences  were  in  the  bloody  battle  field  of  Tohopeca  he  saved  an 

good  order,  the  stock  well  attended,  and  the  infant  that  dung  to  the  breast  of  its  dying 

slaves  comfortably  provided  for.    ^^His  house  mother;  in  the  stormiest  season  of  his  presi- 

was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  the  resort  of  friends  dency,  he  paused  at  the  imminent  moment  of 

and  acquiuntances,  and  of  all  strangers  visiting  decision,  to  counsel  a  poor  suppliant  that  had 

the  state,  and  the  more  agreeable  to  all  from  the  come  np  to  him  for  reliefl  ....  The  sor- 

perfect  conformity  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  character  rows  of  those  that  were  near  to  him  went 

to  his  own.    But  he  needed  some  excitement  deeply  into  his  sonl;  and  at  the  anguish  of  the 

beyond  that  which  a  farming  life  can  afford,  wife  whom  he  loved,  the  orphans  whom  he 

and  found  it  for  some  years  m  the  animating  adopted,  he  would  melt  into  tears  and  weep 

sports  of  the  turf.    He  loved  fine  horses,  racers  and  sob  like  a  child.    No  man  in  private  liie 

of  speed  and  bottom,  owned  several,  and  con-  so  possessed  the  hearts  of  all  around  him ;  no 

tested  the  four-mile  heats  with  the  best  that  public  man  of  this  country  ever  returned  to 

could  be  bred  or  brought  to  the  state,  and  for  private  life  with  such  an  abiding  mastery  over 

large  sums.    That  is  the  nearest  to  gaming  that  the  affections  of  the  people.     No  roan  wiUi 

I  ever  knew  him  to  come His  tem-  truer  instinct  receivea  American  ideas ;  no 

per  was  placable  as  well  as  irascible,  and  his  man  expressed  them  so  completely,  or  so  boldly, 
reconciliations  were  cordial  and  sincere.  Of  or  so  sincerely.  He  was  as  sincere  a  man 
that  my  own  case  was  a  signal  instance.  After  as  ever  lived.  He  was  wholly,  always,  and 
a  deadly  feud  I  became  his  confidential  adviser :  alt<M^ther  sincere  and  true.  Up  to  the  last 
was  offered  the  highest  marks  of  his  favor^  and  he  dared  do  any  thing  that  it  was  right  to  do. 
received  from  his  dying  bed  a  message  of  friend-  He  united  personal  courage  and  moral  courage 
ship,  dictated  when  me  was  departing,  and  he  beyond  any  man  of  whom  history  keeps  the 
would  have  to  pause  for  breath.  There  was  a  record.  Not  danger,  not  an  army  in  battle 
deep-seated  vein  of  piety  in  him,  unaffectedly  array,  not  wounds,  not  wide-spread  clamor,  not 
showing  itself  in  his  reverence  for  divine  wor-  age,  not  the  anguish  of  disease  could  impair  in 
ship,  respect  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  least  degree  the  vigor  of  his  steadfast  mind, 
their  hospitable  reception  in  8is  house,  and  con-  The  heroes  of  antiquity  would  have  contem- 
stont  encouragement  of  all  the  pious  tendencies  plated  with  awe  the  unmatched  hardihood  of 
of  Mrs.  Jackson.  He  was  gentle  in  hb  house,  his  character ;  and  Napoleon,  had  he  possessed 
and  alive  to  the  tenderest  emotions.  ....  his  disinterested  will,  could  never  have  been 
His  hospitality  was  active  as  well  as  cordiaL '  vanquished.  Jackson  never  was  vanquished, 
embracing  the  worthy  in  every  walk  of  life  ana  He  was  always  fortunate.  He  conquered  the 
seeking  out  deserving  objects  to  receive  it,  no  wilderness;  he  conquered  the  savage;  he  con- 
matter  how  obscure Abhorrence  of  auered  the  bravest  veterans  trained  on  the  batUe 

debt,  public  and  private,  dislike  of  banks  and  nelds  of  Europe ;  he  conquered  everywhere  in 

love  of  hard  money,  love  of  justice,  and  love  statesmanship;  and  when  death  came  to  get  the 

of  country,  were  ruling  passions  with  Jackson,  mastery  over  him,  he  turned  Uiat  last  enemy 

Of  private  debts  he  contracted  none  of  his  own,  aside  as  tranquilly  as  he  had  done  the  feeblest 

and  made  any  sacrifices  to  get  out  of  those  in-  of  his  adversaries,  and  passed  from  earth  in  the 

curred  for  others."    Mr.  Bancroft,  in  an  ora-  triumphant  consciousness  of  immortality.^' — 

tion  pronounced  at  Washington,  June  27, 1845,  The  following  are  the  most  noted  biographies 

in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Jackson,  of  Andrew  Jackson,   and  works  relating  to 

thus  characterizes  him  in  retirement :  ^*  Behold  his  career :  *'  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  M^or- 

the  warrior  and  statesman,  his  work  well  done,  (General  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,'' 

retired  to  the  Hermitage,  to  hold  converse  with  by  John  Henry  Eaton,  U.  S.  senator  (Philadel- 

his  forests,  to  cultivate  his  farm,  to  gather  around  phia,  1824;   1st  ed.  about  1818);   ^'life  of 

him  hospitably  his  friends !   Wh6  was  like  him  ?  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States 

lie  was  the  load-star  of  the  American  people,  of  America,"  by  William  Cobbett,  M.  P.  (New 

His  fervid  thoughts,  frankly  uttered,  sUll  spread  York,  1884) ;  '*  A  Narrative  of  Events  in  the 

the  flame  of  patriotism  through  the  American  South  of  France,  and  of  the  Attack  on  New 

breast ;  his  counsels  were  still  listened  to  with  Orleans,  in  1814  and  1816,"  by  Capt  John 

reverence;  and  almost  alone  among  statesmen,  Henry  Cooke  (London,  1885);  the  ^'Campaign 

he  in  his  retirement  was  in  harmony  with  every  of  the  British  Army  at  Wa^ington  and  New 

onward   movement  of  his  time Age  Orleans,  in  the  years  1814  and  1816,"  by  the 

had  whitened  his  locks  and  dimmed  his  eye,  author  of  the  ^Subaltern"  (London,  1887); 

and  spread  around  him  the  infirmities  and  ven-  '*Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Private,  Military, 

erable  emblems  of  many  years  of  toilsome  ser-  and  Civil,"  by  Amos  Kendall  (New  York,  1844) ; 

vice;  but  his  heart  beat warmlv as  in  his  youth,  ^'Thirty  Years'  View;   or  a  History  of  the 

and  his  courage  was  firm  as  it  had  ever  been  Workings  of  the  United  States  Government  for 

in  the  day  of  battle.    His  affections  were  still  80  Years,  from  1820  to  1860,"  by  Thomas  XL 

for  his  friends  and  his  country,  his  thoughts  Benton  (New  York,  1864) ;  and  ^^  Jackson  and 

were  ahready  in  a  better  world.  •  •  •  .  To  the  New  Orleans ;  an  Anthentio  Narratiye  of  the 
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Memorable  AohieTements   of  the   Amerioaa  him,  and  then  went  to  Loodoo.  where  he  was  m 
Ann  J,  under  Andrew  Jaolnon,  before  New  Or-  ^  dreeaer"  in  St.  Thomas'f  hoepltal,  and  attended 
leans,  in  the  Winter  of  1814  and  1816,"  by  kctoree  at  that  and  at  Gxij\  ho^yital,  under 
Alexander  Walker  (New  York,  1856).    Tlie  lat-  Georse  Fordjoe,  dine,  Astlej  Oooper,  William 
est  and  by  far  the  moet  elaborate  biography  is  Sannders,  and  others.    On  his  retom  to  BoatoB 
by  James  Parton  (8  vols.  8vo.,  New  Yorl^  1869  he  commenced  practice  there,  and  has  oontin- 
et  BeqX  ned  in  the  same  fh>m  that  date  (1800)  to  tlia 
JACKSON,  Ohablbs,  an  American  Jurist,  present  (18(M)).    For  more  than  40  years  of  this 
bom  in  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  May  81, 1776,  died  period  he  has  dcToted  himself  entirely  to  nsed- 
in  Boston,  Dec.  18, 1866.    He  was  the  8d  sonof  ical  practice,  to  the  ezdnsion  ai  surgery  and 
Jonathan  Jackson,  a  merchant  greatly  respect-  other  branches.    In  1808  ho  became  a  member 
ed  for  his  virtues  and  intelligence.    He  was  of  the  Massachusetts  medical  sodety.    In  1810; 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1798,  and  en-  In  connection  with  the  late  Dr.  John  0.  War> 
tered  the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  then  of  ren,  he  brought  before  the  community  a  propo* 
Newburyport,  as  a  student  of  law,  and  remained  sition  for  establidiing  a  hospital  in  tLe  ci^  of 
there  8  years.    He  then  established  himself  as  Boston.    The  first  result  of  this  was  the  orgaoi- 
a  lawyer  in  Newburyport,  and  rose  rapidly  into  jcation  of  the  asvlum  for  the  insane  at  Somcr- 
praotice.    In  1808  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  vilie,  then  included  in  Charlestown,  and  alter* 
he  was  also  almost  at  once  successful  in  ac<|uir-  ward  of  the  Massachusetts  ffeneral  luMpital  in 
ing  business,  in  a  community  where  Sullivan,  Boston.    Dr.  Jackson  was  &o  first  physiciaa, 
Dexter,  Gore,  Otis,  and  Lowell  were  his  com-  and  Dr.  Warren  the  first  surgeon,  to  this  insti- 
petitors.    For  10  years  he  held  a  conspicuous  tution.    In  1810  he  was  chosen  profeasor  of 
place  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  tne  Suf-  clinical  medicine  in  the  medical  department  ef 
folk  W.    Entering  into  partnership  with  the  Harvard  college,  and  two  years  afterward  pro- 
late Judse  Samuel  Hubbard,  the  business  of  fenor  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  same  imti- 
their  office  became  more  lucrative  probably  tution.    In  1886  he  resigned  his  place  aa  phyii- 
than  that  of  any  other  law  office  had  been  in  eian  to  the  hospital  and  his  officein  the  memeal 
New  England  up  to  that  time.    In  1818  he  re-  school    His  principal  publications  have  been 
linquishM  this  large  practice  to  accept  a  place  as  follows :  ^'  On  the  Brunonian  System**  (1809) ; 
on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massa-  ^Bemarkson  the  Medical  Effects  of  Dentitioii,** 
ohusetts.    Hedischargedtheduties  of  this  office  in  the  ^  New  EBgland  Medical  and  Surgical 
for  10  years,  at  the  end  of  which  ho  resigned  it  Journal  ^'  (1812) ;  various  articles  in  the  ^  Trana- 
on  account  of  impaired  health.  After  recruitinff  actions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,** 
his  strength  by  a  tour  in  Europe,  he  returned  indudinff  some  reports  drawn  up  principally  or 
to  Bo^n,  where  he  continued  to  ^ve  legal  entirely  by  him,  viz. :  M>n  Oow  Pox  and  Small 
advice  as  chamber 
in  active  practice 
ber  of  the  convention 

state  constitotioD,  though  rarely  participating  use  of  the  medical  class;  a  memoir  of  his  son 
in  its  open  debates.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  James  Jackson,  jr.,  who  died  in  183-4,  with  ex- 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  general  tracts  A*om  his  letters  to  bis  father,  and  medical 
statutes  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachasetts.  cases  collected  by  him  (1835);  '^Letters  to  a 
He  drew  up  the  second  part  of  the  '*  Revised  Young  Physician^'  (1855).  Of  the  last  woik 
Statutes,"  and  the  whole  work,  as  performed  by  several  editions  have  been  printed. — Patucc 
himself  and  the  commission  of  which  he  was  Tbact,  an  American  merchant,  brother  of  the 
the  head,  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  precedinjr,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Aug.  14, 17S0, 
the  most  competent  authorities.  lie  was  after-  died  in  Beverly,  Sept^  12,  1847.  At  the  age  of 
ward  appointed  upon  a  commission  to  codify  15  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Bartlett,  a 
the  common  law,  a  task  which  the  state  of  his  merchant  of  Newburyport,  and  subsequently  ee- 
health  compelled  him  to  relinquish.  In  1828  tablished  himself  in  Boston  in  the  India  trade, 
he  published  a  ^^  Treatise  on  the  Pleadines  and  in  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  In 
Practice  in  Real  Actions,"  which  is  spoken  of  1812,  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother-in-law, 
by  a  distinguished  legal  scholar  and  advocate  as  Francis  C.  Lowell  of  Boston,  who  had  recently 
^*  a  work  exliibiting  thorough  knowledge  of  that  examined  the  process  of  the  cotton  manufac^ 
most  abstruse  portion  of  the  law." — Jamxs,  ture  in  England,  he  engaged  in  a  project  to 
an  American  physician,  brother  of  the  preced-  introduce  the  power  loom,  then  newly  invent* 
log,  born  in  X^ewburyport,  Oct.  8,  1777.  He  ed,  and  the  mode  of  constructing  which  was 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1796,  in  kept  secret,  into  the  United  States.  As  the 
the  same  class  with  John  Pickering  and  Leonard  war  then  recenUy  declared  between  the  United 
Woo<ls.  For  6  months  after  his  graduation  he  States  and  England  prevented  communiea- 
was  emploved  as  English  master  at  Leicester  tion  with  the  latter  country,  they  were  forced 
academy.  During  the  next  year  he  acted  as  clerk  to  invent  a  power  loom  themselves,  and,  after 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  an  officer  of  the  gov«  repeated  failures,  succeeded  in  the  latter  part 
emment.  Attheendof  Dec  1797,  he  became  a  of  1812  in  producing  a  model  from  which  a 
medical  pupil  of  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  machine  was  subsequently  constructed  by  Paul 
of  Salem.    He  studied  nearly  two  years  with  Moody,  an  ingenious  mechanician.  In  1813  they 
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built  their  fint  miU  at  Waltham,  near  Boston,  <tf  a  year  he  quitted  the  ooonting  house,  and 
which  is  still  in  operation,  and  which  is  said  to  under  private  instruction  began  to  prepare  him- 
have  been  the  first  in  the  world  that  combined  self  for  entering  Harvard  college  in  the  last 
all  the  operations  for  converting  the  raw  cotton  term  of  the  junior  year.  His  health  failed  as 
into  finished  cloth^  the  practice  among  cloth  ho  completed  his  preparatory  course,  and  in- 
manufacturers  havmg  previously  been  to  buy  stead  ox  entering  coUese  he  made  an  excursion 
the  twist  from  which  the  fabric  was  to  be  wo-  on  foot  through  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
ven  of  the  spinners.  In  the  modifications  and  company  with  several  distinguished  naturalists, 
improvements  subsequently  required  in  the  among  whom  were  Baron  Lederer,  and  Messrs. 
machinery  of  the  mm  Mr.  Jackson  rendered  McOlure^  Say,  Lc»ueur,  and  Troost,  making 
material  assistance.  In  1821,  with  a  view  of  scientific  observations  and  collecting  objects  of 
permanently  establishing  the  cotton  manu&o-  natural  history.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he 
ture  in  Massachusetts,  he  made  large  purchases  studied  medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Drs. 
of  land  on  the  Merrimack  river  near  the  Paw-  James  Jackson  and  Walter  Ohanning,  and  re- 
tucket  canal,  on  which  a  number  of  mills  were  oeived  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  uni- 
oonstructed  by  the  Merrimack  manufacturing  versity,  Jan.  21, 1829.  In  the  summer  of  1827, 
company,  a  corporation  organized  under  his  while  yet  a  student  of  medicine,  he  made,  in 
auspices.  This  settlement  formed  the  cerm  of  company  with  Francis  Alger  of  Boston,  a  min- 
tiie  large  manufacturing  city  of  Lowel^  subse-  eralogical  and  geological  survey  of  Nova  Scotia, 
quently  erected  on  the  spot.  After  superintend-  an  account  of  which  was  jointly  published  bv 
ing  the  formation  of  another  company  in  the  them  in  the  *'  American  Journal  of  Science** 
same  place,  ho  procured  in  1830  a  charter  for  a  for  1828.  In  1829  they  revisited  Nova  Scotia, 
railroad  between  Lowell  and  Boston,  the  oon«  greatly  extended  their  former  survey,  and  col- 
struction  of  which  ho  directed  with  untiring  focted  a  large  number  of  minerals  ahd  fossUs, 
energy  until  its  completion  in  1885.  It  was  which  they  presented  to  various  scientific  in- 
then  probablv  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  stitutions  in  America  and  Europe.  They  after- 
the  country,  being,  according  to  the  testimony  ward  published  a  fuller  account  of  the  mineral- 
of  M.  Michel  Ohevalier,  '^  truly  Oydopean.''  ogy  and  geology  of  Nova  Scotia,  together  with 
Pecuniary  reverses  having  overtaken  him  in  a  geological  map  of  the  province,  in  the  *'  Me- 
1887,  he  assumed  the  chai^  of  the  locks  and  moirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
canals  company  of  Lowell,  which  controlled  the  Sciences.*'  In  the  autumn  of  1829  Dr.  Jack- 
land  and  water  power  and  manufactured  the  son  embarked  for  Europe,  where  he  remained 
machinery  used  in  the  miUs,  and  by  his  efforts  8  years,  pursuing  his  medical  and  scientific 
greatly  benefited  the  company  and  the  dty,  studies  at  raris.  In  1831  he  made  a  pedestrian 
both  of  which  had  been  affected  by  recent  com-  tour  throu^  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
mercial  disasters.  Subsequently,  as  agent  of  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  He  was  at  Yi- 
the  Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  at  So-  enna  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  as- 
mersworth;  he  brought  the  mills  of  that  corpora-  sisted  in  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  200 
tion  to  a  state  of  remarkable  efficiency.  Apart  victims  of  the  disease,  and  sent  homo  a  detailed 
from  his  efforts  to  develop  the  manufacturing  account  of  his  medical  observationsL  which  was 
resources  of  New  EuA^d,  he  labored  zealously  publi^ed  in  the  Boston  '' Medical  Magazine" 
to  promote  the  moraTand  intellectual  improve-  for  1832.  He  afterward  viated  the  principal 
ment  of  the  operatives  in  his  mills,  and  had  cities  of  Italy,  and  made  a  geological  tour 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  species  of  employ-  of  Sicily  in  company  with  Professor  Jameson 
ment  regarded  as  among  the  most  respectable  Torrey,  Dr.  Jolm  Home  of  Edinburgh,  and 
and  popular  open  to  females.  He  was  a  man  Alexander  Declouet  of  Louisiana.  He  made  a 
of  much  cultivation  and  private  worth,  and  en-  very  minute  geological  examination  of  Etna 
joyed  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. — See  and  Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  Lipari  islands, 
memoir  of  P.  T.  Jackson,  by  John  A.  Lowell,  and  afterward  of  the  volcanic  region  of  Au- 
in  Hunt's  ^*  Lives  of  American  Merchants"  (2  vergne  in  France.  The  summer  of  1832  he 
vols.  8vo.,  New- York,  1856-*8).  passMsd  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  surgery  in  the 
JAOKSON,  Chablbs  Thomas,  M.D.,  an  hospitals.  In  Oct  1832,  he  embarked  for  New 
American  chemist,  mineralogist,  and  geologist,  York  in  the  packet  ship  Sully,  taking  with  him 
bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  21,  1805.  He  an  electro-magnet,  two  galvanic  batteries,  and 
is  descended  on  the  father^s  ade  firom  Abraham  a  variety  of  other  plulosophical  apparatus. 
Jackson,  one  of  the  first  settiers  of  Plymouth,  and  During  the  voyage  a  discussion  arose  among 
on  the  mother's  from  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  the  passengers,  of  whom  Prof,  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
early  pastor  of  the  first  church  of  Boston.  He  was  one,  on  the  subject  of  electro-magnetic  ex- 
lost  his  parents  when  he  was  12  years  old.  For  periments,  and  their  applicability  to  telegraphic 
8  years  he  attended  a  private  school  in  Duxbury,  use.  Dr.  Jackson  diums  that  during  this  dis- 
Mass.,  and  was  then  placed  by  his  guardian  in  cussion  he  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  tele- 
a  mercantile  house  in  Boston.  He  had  already  graphic  correspondence  by  means  of  electricity, 
acquired  a  strong  taste  for  electridty  and  chem-  and  suggested  several  ways  of  accomplishing  it. 
istry,  and  devot^  his  leisure  hours  chiefly  to  His  plau  as  then  developed  in  conversation  he 
experiments  in  those  sciences,  performed  often  declares  embraced  the  essential  and  peculiar 
with  apparatus  made  by  himsalfl    At  the  end  features  of  the  American  telegraph  patented  in 
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1840  by  Prof.  Mone.    Dr.  Jackson  also  claims  the  snrrej  was  transferred  to  another.    Wb 

that  in  the  spring  of  1884  he  constmoted  and  port  of  these  labors  was  published  in  1850,  in 

■nccessfolly  worked,  and  exhibited  to  Mr.  Fran-  1  vol.  8to. — ^Dr.  Jackson  is  one  of  the  claimants 

ois  Alger  and  other  friends,  a  telegraph  com-  for  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  ansMthetioiL 

bining  the  peculiar  features  of  that  which  he  His  claims,  as  maintained  by  himself  and  hia 

had  inventea  on  board  the  Sully,  though  he  did  friends,  are  substantially  as  folio wa.    In  18S4 

not  think  it  could  be  profitably  brought  into  he  discoTered  that  an  alcoholic  aolntion  of 

public  use  till  the  invention  of  the  sustaining  chloroform,  when  made  to  act  locally  on  a 

oattery  by  Daniell  in  1887  furnished  the  means  nerve,  renders  it  insensible  to  pain ;   and  that 

of  obtaining  a  long  continued  voltaic  current  if  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  a  miztore  of 

of  uniform  strength.    A  controversy  arose  in  one  part  of  chloroform  and  three  parts  ot 

1887  between  Prof.  Morse  and  Dr.  Jackson  in  alcohol  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  a  painftil 
regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  the  inven-  carious  tooth,  it  allays  the  pain  at  once,  and  by 
tion*  of  the  telegraph,  the  evidence  respecting  repeated  applications  completely  destroys  tM 
which  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  court  sensibility  of  the  nerves.  Having  long  before 
and  counsel  in  subsequent  trials  of  cases  be-  experimented  with  exhilarating  sas  or  protoxide 
tween  litigating  proprietors  of  telegr<tt>hs.    In  of  nitrogen,  he  resumed  in  1887  his  experiments 

1888  Dr.  Jackson  settled  in  Boston,  ana  entered  with  that  gas  in  order  to  test  the  comparalivs 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  which,  however,  effects  on  Uie  nervous  system  of  different  modes 
in  a  few  years  he  abandoned  to  devote  himself  of  administering  it ;  but  the  only  new  resolt  he 
to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  his  ser-  obtained  was  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  tern- 
vices  being  much  in  request  for  private  geolo-  porary  insensibility  which  it  sometimes  pro- 
gical  surveys,  examination  of  mines,  and  cnemi-  duces  is  due  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  par- 
oal  anal/ses.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  state  tial  asphyxia,  and  is  consequently  dangeroos. 
geologist  of  Maine,  and  directed  to  survey  that  Subsequently,  but  previous  to  the  winter  of 
state ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  commis-  1841-2,  having  received  from  a  chemist  the 
sioned  by  Massachusetts  surveyor  of  her  public  present  of  some  perfectly  pure  sulphuric  ether, 
lands  in  Maine.  These  surveys  occupied  8  ne  tried  its  effects  upon  himself^  administering 
years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  8  annual  it  with  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air,  and  in- 
reports  for  Maine  and  2  for  Massachusetts.  The  haled  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  all  con- 
Maine  reports  fill  a  large  8vo.  volume,  with  a  sciousness,  without  suffering  any  of  the  dan- 
4to.  volume  of  plates.  In  1886,  at  the  reauest  gerous  or  disagreeable  consequences  that  had 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  York,  he  drew  hitherto  attended  the  inhalation  of  impure  sol- 
np  a  plan  of  a  geological  survey  of  that  state,  phuric  ether  unmingled  with  atmon)herie  air. 
which  was  adopted  as  the  best  proposed ;  and  In  the  winter  of  1841-2  he  inhalea  ether  va- 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Marcy  one  of  the  por  for  relief  from  the  very  severe  pain  occa- 
state  geologists  of  New  York,  but  resigned  the  sioned  by  the  accidental  inhalation  of  chlorine, 
oommissioD,  preferring  to  continue  upon  the  which  is  described  by  medical  authorities  as 
geological  survey  of  Maine.  This  survey  was  "quite  as  agonizing  as  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
mterrupted  by  the  boundary  troubles  with  surgeon's  knife."  The  relief  he  experienced 
Great  Britain,  which  absorbed  the  money  in  led  him,  as  ho  states  in  fk  subsequent  letter  to 
the  state  treasury  and  prevented  further  appro-  Baron  Humboldt,  to  infer  "  that  a  surgical  oper- 
priations  at  that  time  for  scientific  purposes,  ation  could  be  performed  on  a  i)atient  under  the 
In  1839  ho  was  appointed  state  geologist  of  full  influence  ot  sulphuric  ether,  without  giving 
Rhode  Island,  and  made  a  geological  and  agri-  him  any  pain."  Dr.  Jackson's  claims  to  the  di^ 
cultural  survey  of  that  state  in  one  year,  of  covery  of  anaesthetics,  disputed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
which  a  report  with  a  geological  map  was  pub-  Morton  and  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  have  given  rise 
lished  in  1  vol.  8vo.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  to  a  controversy  not  yet  closed.  In  1852  a  me- 
state  geologist  of  New  Hampshire,  and  made  a  morial  was  presented  to  congress,  signed  by  143 
survey  which  occupied  3  years,  the  results  of  physicians  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  ascribing 
which,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  were  com-  the  discovery  exclusively  to  Dr.  Jackson.  About 
prised  in  1844  in  a  report  in  1  vol.  4to.  While  the  same  time  the  question  was  investigated  by 
this  report  was  in  press  he  explored  the  then  a  committee  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences, 
unbroken  wilderness  on  the  southern  shore  of  and  on  their  report  the  academy  decreed  a  prize 
Lake  Superior,  and  first  made  known  to  the  of  2,500  francs  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  another  of 
public  the  wonderful  mineral  resources  of  that  2,600  francs  to  Dr.  Morton.  M.  £lie  de  lieau- 
region.  In  1845  he  again  visited  Lake  Supe-  mont,  now  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy, 
rior  and  opened  mines  of  copper  and  discovered  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jackson,  dateil  May 
mountains  of  iron  ore,  whicn  were  exj)lored  by  17,  1852:  "In  point  of  fact,  the  academy  of 
his  assistant**,  and  arc  now  extensively  wrought,  sciences  decreed  one  of  the  Monthyon  prizes 
In  1847,  congress  having  made  an  appropriation  of  2,500  francs  to  you  for  the  discovery  of 
for  a  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  of  etherization,  and  it  has  decreed  a  prize  of  2,5<K) 
tlie  United  States  in  Michigan,  Dr.  Jackson  was  francs  to  M.  Morton  for  the  application  of  thii 
appointe<l  to  superintend  it,  and  was  thus  en-  discovery  to  surgical  operations."  In  1849 
gage^l  for  two  years,  when,  on  a  change  of  Dr.  Jackson  receive<l  from  Louis  Kapoloon, 
administration  at  Washington,  the  direction  of  then  president  of  the  French  republic,  the  ctom 
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of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  from  'King  Oscar  Poems'^  (Savannah,  1851).  manj  of  the  pieces 
of  Sweden  a  gold  mediil  stmck  expr^j  for  in  which  were  soggested  dj  local  tradition  or 
him.  In  1857,  on  the  recommendation  of  Ham-  scenery,  and  evince  a  genoine  affection  for  hb 
holdt,  to  whom  the  documents  in  evidence  on  native  state  and  her  history, 
the  ether  question  had  been  referred,  he  re-  JAOKSON,  Jambs,  an  American  soldier  and 
oeived  from  King  Frederic  William  of  l^mssia  statesman,  bom  in  Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon- 
the  order  of  the  red  eagle ;  and  he  has  receiv-  shire,  England,  Sept.  21,  1757,  died  in  Wash- 
ed orders  and  decorations  from  the  sultan  of  ington,  D.  0.,  Manm  19,  1806.  He  emigrated 
Tarkej  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Among  his  to  America  with  his  &ther  in  1772,  and  studied 
scientific  discoveries  may  be  mentioned  that  of  law  in  Savannah.  In  March,  1776,  he  aided  in 
chlorine  in  meteoric  iron,  and  of  fluorine  as  a  repelling  a  British  attack  upon  that  town,  and 
component  part  of  the  scales  of  ganoid  fishes,  subsequently  was  appointed  brigade  mijor  of 
as  tne  gar  pikes  of  the  western  and  southern  the  Georgia  militia.  After  the  capture  of  Sa- 
rivers  and  lakes ;  of  a  method  of  separating  and  vannah  in  1778,  he  made  his  escape  to  Oarolina 
preparing  pure  gold  in  the  state  of  a  metallic  and  joined  Moultrie's  brisade.  On  the  way  be 
sponge,  by  the  action  of  potash  and  oxalic  add  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged  as  a  spy  by  a 
on  its  dilorine  sblution ;  of  a  large  vein  of  party  of  whigs,  whose  suspicions  were  excited 
phosphate  of  lime  in  Hurdstown,  N.  J. ;  of  new  by  his  miserable  appearance.  He  participated  in 
trilobites  in  Newfoundland  rocks ;  of  fossil  fishes  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Savannah  by  lin- 
in  tiie  lower  coal  measures  of  New  Brunswick;  coin  and  D'Estains  in  1779.  and  in  the  battle 
of  veins  of  tin  in  Jackson,  N.  H. ;  of  tan  in  ore  of  Blackstocks  in  the  succeeoing  year.  About 
from  Los  Angeles,  California ;  of  the  meteoric  this  time  he  was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel, 
character  of  a  mineral  found  in  Oregon,  con-  his  adversary,  Lieut  Gov.  Wells,  being  killed, 
taining  chrysolites,  and  of  its  close  resemblance  In  1781  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at 
to  the  great  Pallas  meteorite  found  in  Siberia ;  Augusta,  and  was  left  in  command  of  the  place, 
and  the  discovery  of  new  minerals,  or  of  new  He  fougnt  with  great  valor  in  a  number  of  en- 
localities  of  rare  and  valuable  minerals  before  gagements  in  this  and  the  succeeding  year,  and 
Imown,  as  of  masonite.  since  named  chlorotoid,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  Britldi 
in  Rhode  Island ;  of  chloro-phyliite  or  hydrous  in  1782  was  appointed  by  G^n.  Wayne  to  ra- 
iolite,  in  Unity,  N.  H.;  of  chlorastrolite  in  Isle  ceive  the  keys  of  the  place,  **in  consideration 
Royale,  Lake  Superior ;  of  tretradymite,  an  ore  of  his  severe  and  fatiguing  services  in  advance.'' 
of  tellurium  and  bismuth,  in  Virginia;  and  of  The  Georgia  le^^ature  subsequently  presented 
boFuite,  a  tellurium  and  bismuth  ore,  in  Creorgia.  him  with  a  residence  in  Savannah.  After  the 
Beside  the  geological  reports  above  mentioned,  termination  of  the  war  he  entered  upon  a  lu- 
Dr.  Jackson  has  furnished  numerous  scientific  crative  practice  at  the  bar,  by  which  he  ao- 
communications  to  the  *' American  Journal  of  quired  a  competency.  He  participated  largely 
Science  and  Arts,"  to  the  CompUi  rendus  de$  at  the  same  time  in  public  affairs,  and  in  17^ 
teances  de  VacademU  des  »cUncei^  and  to  the  commenced  his  legislative  career  as  a  member 
BuUetin  de  la  iocUU  ghlogieaU  de  France,  He  of  the  general  assembly.  In  1788  he  was  elected 
has  also  published  in  the  U.  S.  patent  office  ag-  governor  of  the  state,  but  in  consequence  of  hia 
ricultural  reports,  the  results  of  chemical  re-  youth  and  inexperience  dedined  the  honor.  In 
searches  on  the  cotton  plant,  the  tobacco  plant,  1789  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  con- 
on  Indian  com,  and  on  88  varieties  of  American  gress^  and  from  1792  to  1795  he  was  a  mem- 
grasses,  ber  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  had  previously  by 
JACKSON,  Henbt  B.,  an  American  author  successive  promotions  attained  the  rank  of  ma- 
and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1810.  jor-general  of  the  state  militia.  He  had  the 
He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  formerly  principal  share  in  the  framing  of  the  Gfeorg^ 
professor  of  natural  history  in  Franklin  college,  constitution  of  1798,  and  upon  its  adoption  was 
Athens,  and  received  his  education  at  that  sem-  elected  govemor  of  the  state,  and  held  that 
inary.  Ho  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  office  until  his  reflection  in  1801  to  the  U.  8. 
bar,  and  for  several  years  held  the  appointment  senate.  He  died  while  in  the  active  discharge 
of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  G^rgia.  He  was  of  his  legislative  duties,  and  was  buried  in  the 
also  at  one  period  one  of  the  editors  of  the  congressional  cemetery  at  Washington,  where 
"  Savannah  Georgian.''  At  the  commencement  a  monument,  with  an  inscription  written  by  his 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  raised  a  company  of  men,  friend,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  was  erected 
subsequently  incorporated  with  the  Georgia  r^-  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  man  of  great  impet- 
ment  of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  elected  oolo-  nosity  of  temper,  but  of  approved  integrity  and 
nel,  and  served  with  his  command  in  Mexico.  In  patriotism. 

1849  he  was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  JACKSON,  Jomr,  an  English  painter,  bom 

Georgia  eastern  circuit,  which  office  he  filled  in  Lastingharo,  Yorkshire,  in  1778,  died  in  Lon- 

until  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  don,  June  1,  1831.    He  was  liberally  assisted  in 

Pierce  charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna.    In  the  sue-  his  youth  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  eventu- 

ceeding  year  he  became  minister  resident,  in  ally  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter 

which  capacity  he  remained  until  1858,  when  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and 

he  returned  to  the  United  Statesw    He  is  the  the  best  artists  of  the  day.    His  chief  charao- 

audior  of  a  volume  entitled  ^  Tallnlah  and  other  terlatica  were  strength  and  effectiveDceo,    He 
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was  also  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  made  to  Abraham.    He  aenred  7  years  for  tlia 

he  worked,  having  on  one  occasion  for  a  wager  love  of  Laban's  daughter  RacheL  and  was  then 

painted  the  portraits  of  5  gentlemen  in  a  angle  deceived  by  finding  in  his  veiled  bride  her  elder 

day,  for  each  of  which  he  received  25  guineas,  sister  Leah.   He  served  another  *l  years  for  Ra- 

He  was  a  royal  academician,  and  painted  the  chel,  and  6  years  longer  for  a  herd,  which  he 

portraits  of  many  of  his  associates,  among  which  greatly  increased  by  an  artifice,  and  then  depart- 

that  of  Flaxman  is  highly  commended.  ed  with  his  wives,  duldren.  and  posseflsioDa  fot 

JACKSON,  William,  an  English  composer,  the  land  of  Canaan.    On  nis  way  he  met  and 

bom  in  Exeter  in  1780,  died  in  1803.    He  pur-  was  reconciled  with  Esau,  immediately  preoed- 

sued  his  musical  studies  in  London  under  Tra-  ing  which  "  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  qd- 

Ters,  and  in  1777  became  organist  of  Exeter  til  the  breakine  of  the  day.    And  when  he  aaw 

cathedral.    He  is  celebrated  in  England  for  his  that  he  prevailed  not  agidnst  him,  he  tooched 

sonss,  canzonets,  and  trios,  which  display  re-  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  the  hollow  of  Ja- 

mamible  tenderness  and  grace.    As  a  composer  cob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled  with 

of  instrumental  music  he  was  less  successful,    him And  he  said,  Thv  name  shall  no 

He  wrote  **  Thirty  Letters  on  Various  Snblects,''  more  be  called  Jacob,  but  Israel ;  for  as  a  {Hinoe 

and  ^*  Four  Ages,  together  with  Essays."    He  hast  thou  power  witn  God  ^d  with  men,  and 

also  attained  proficiency  in  painting.  hast  prevailed.^'     Ho  tarried   successiTely  at 

JAOESONyILLE,  the  capital  of  Morgan  co.,  Succoth,  Shechem,  and  Bethel,  where  the  Abra- 
HL,  situated  near  Mauvaiseterre  creek,  an  afflu-  hamic  covenant  was  renewed  to  him.  While 
ent  of  ^e  Illinois,  84  m.  W.  from  Springfield,  journeying  toward  thereddence  of  his  £ither  at 
and  222  m.  8.  W.  from  Chicago ;  pop.  in  1850,  Kamre,  Rachel  died  in  giving  birth  to  Bet^jamin. 
1,745 ;  in  1855,  about  6,000.  It  is  on  the  line  Among  his  domestic  troubles  was  the  loss  ci 
ii  the  great  western  railroad,  at  its  junction  his  favorite  son  Joseph,  sold  by  his  brethren 
with  8  other  roads  which  are  yet  unfinished —  and  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  became  the 
the  Jacksonville,  Alton,  and  St  Louis,  the  Toni-  highest  ofiScer  at  court.  In  a  famine  which  fol- 
oa  and  Petersburg,  and  the  Illinois  river  rail-  lowed,  Joseph  established  his  father  and  breUi* 
roads.  It  is  pleasanUy  built  in  the  midst  of  an  ren  in  Egypt  under  his  protection,  and  Israel 
nndulatin^  and  fertile  prairie,  and  is  one  of  the  lived^  17  years  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  he 
most  flourishing  interior  towns  in  the  state.  It  died  at  the  age  of  147  years.  At  his  own  corn- 
has  5  or  6  churches,  a  Methodist  female  semi-  mand  he  was  buried  with  Abraham  and  lauc 
nary,  2  or  8  other  academies,  a  weekly  news-  near  Marore.  Ho  was  the  father  of  Reuben,  Si- 
Tmper  office,  a  mechanics*  association,  saw  mills,  meon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebolnn-  by 
flour  mills,  manufactories  of  cotton  yam  and  Leah ;  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin  by  Rachel ;  m 
dl,  a  tannery,  2  fonnderies,  a  plough  factory,  2  Dan  and  Naphthali  by  Bilhah,  RacheFs  hand- 
hotels,  and  2  bankiug  establishments.  It  is  the  maid ;  and  of  Gad  and  Asher  by  Zilpah,  Leah*s 
seat  of  Illinois  college,  founded  in  1880,  which  in  handmaid ;  also  of  a  daughter,  Dinah,  by  Leah. 
1859  had  7  professors,  70  students,  and  a  library  These  12  sons  became  the  heads  of  the  12  tribes 
of  8,660  volumes ;  of  the  Illinois  iDstitation  for  of  Israel,  and  before  his  death  he  assembled 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  150  them  and  gave  them  his  prophetic  blessing, 
pupils;  of  the  state  institution  for  the  blind,  JACOB,  John,  an  English  officer,  bom  in 
with  68  pupils;  and  of  a  state  hospital  for  the  Woolavington,  near  Bridgewater,  in  Jon.  1813, 
insane,  with  229  inmates.  The  asylums  are  well  died  in  Jacobabad,  Sinde,  Doc.  5,  1858.  He 
arranged  and  prosperous,  and  the  Illinois  college  was  educated  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  S.  L. 
IB  one  of  the  finest  establishments  for  education  Jacob,  was  2  years  in  the  East  India  company *s 
in  the  state.  military  seminary  at  Addiscombe,  and  sailed 

JACOB,  the  third  and  lost  of  the  Hebrew  pa-  for  India  in  1826,  as  a  cadet  in  the  Bombay  ar- 

triarchs,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  younger  tillery.    In  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  India, 

twin  brother  of  Esau.  Even  in  his  mothers  womb  he  became  known  as  a  skilful  mechanic  and  a 

he  and  Esau  struggled  together  and  were  declared  fearless  rider.    He  was  appointed  in  1 842  to  the 

by  the  Lord  to  be  the  founders  of  two  nations,  command  of  the  Sinde  horse,  a  corps  of  1.600 

and  he  was  called  Jacob  (heel-holder)  because  his  men,  in  which  under  JacoVs  core  it  is  said  a 

band  took  hold  on  his  brother^s  heel  at  birth,  court  martial  was  never  held.    In  consequence 

Esau  was  a  hunter  and  the  favorite  of  Isaac,  but  of  the  exertions  of  Jacob  and  his  soldiers,  the 

Rebekah  loved  the  gentler  Jacob.     In  his  youth  country  became  inhabitable;  cultivation  began; 

Jacob  purchased  his  elder  brother's  birthright  for  on  the  site  of  the  old  mud  fort  of  Khaii^^hur  roe?e 

some  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles,  given  to  him  the  flourishing  town  of  Jacobabad,  nonied  after 

when  he  was  famishing.     At  the  instigation  of  him,  and  now  containing  a  population  of  10,000; 

his  mother  ho  obtained  by  fraud  from  his  blind  and  industry  and  plenty,  with  full  securiir  for 

father  the  blessing  of  the  firstborn.    Obliged  life  and  property,  have  succeeded  scene<<  of  rapine 

to  flee  from  his  brother's  wrath,  he  went  at  the  aod  disorder.     The  Sinde  horse  distinguished 

command  of  his  father  to  take  a  wife  from  the  themselves  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  tlie 

daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother's  brother.     On  battles  of  Meeanee,  Hyderabad,  una  Shahdad- 

his  way  he  saw  in  a  dream  the  vision  of  a  lad-  poor.     At  the  latter  place  Jacob  with  a  force  of 

der  reaching  to  heaven,  which  established  him  about  800  defeated  tlie  army  of  Shere  Mohom- 

in  the  belief  tliat  ho  was  the  heir  of  the  promise  med,  numbering  from  8,000  to  10,000  men.   In 
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1851  he  published  "Remarks  on  the  Bengal  Ar-  with  the  deep,  ^^orgeons  crimson  purple  of  the 
mj,"  which  gave  umbrage  to  his  military  supe-  petals.  These  nch  flowers,  however,  soon  fade 
riors.  In  IsA  he  was  intrusted  with  the  mission  away,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  foliage,  which 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  khan  of  Eelat  grows  to  considerable  size  and  length  of  leayea, 
Having  devoted  much  attention  to  the  improve-  until  overtaken  by  the  autunm  frosts,  when  the 
ment  of  rifled  fire-arms,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  bulbs  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  dried 
perfecting  his  ^  percussion  rifle  shells,"  which  thoroughly.  The  Jaoobasa  lily  is  likewise  much 
have  repeatedly  proved  effective  against  a  bat-  cultivated  in  pots.  In  this  casey  a  good  soil 
tery  of  field  artillery  at  a  distance  of  above  a  may  be  prepared  for  it  by  mixing  8  parts  of 
mile.  The  "Edinburgh  Review,"  in  an  article  fresh  loam,  8  parts  of  completely  decomposed 
on  "  Rifle  Guns  and  Modem  Tactics"  (1859),  manure,  8  parts  of  vegetable  mould  frt)m  old 
says :  "  When  in  command  of  the  Sinde  horse,  rotted  leaves,  and  one  part  of  sea  sand.  These 
he  conducted  at  his  own  expense  at  Jacobabad  a  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  pots  well 
series  of  experiments  in  rifles,  on  a  scale  seldom  drained  with  pieces  of  broken  tiles,  the  necks  of 
undertaken  even  by  the  most  enlightened  gov-  the  bulbs  beine  exposed  above  the  surface  of  the 
emments.  The  reralt  was  the  prMluction  of  a  soU.  A  rin^e  bulb,  or  in  one  of  hu'ger  size  2  or 
short-barrelled  4-grooved  rifle.  It  is  now  a  mat-  8  bulbs,  may  be  planted  in  the  pot  The  flowers 
ter  of  considerable  doubt  whether  Greu.  JaooVa  soon  after  appear,  if  the  bulbs  used  are  sufficient- 
rifle  or  that  manufactured  at  Enfield  is  on  the  ly  large  and  strong.  It  has  been  found  best  to 
whole  the  best  weapon  for  warlike  purposes."  encourage  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  foliage  as 
Promoted  in  1855  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  longasitshowsany  tendency  to  grow;  but  on  its 
colonel,  he  was  appointed  in  1856  acting  com-  inoUningto  enter  into  a  temporary  state  of  reet, 
missioner  of  Binde.  He  abolished  the  system  of  the  bulbs  may  be  kept  dry  for  a  few  weeks, 
forced  labor,  and  the  practice  of  torture  by  the  JACOBI,  Fbii:i>bich  Hkinbich,  a  Grerman 
native  police.  At  the  end  of  1856  he  accom-  philosopher,  bom  in  DQsseldorf^  Jan.  25, 1748, 
panied  the  expedition  to  Persia  as  commander  oied  in  Munich,  March  10, 1819.  In  his  18th 
of  the  cavalry  division,  with  the  rank  of  briga-  year  he  was  sent  to  Greneva  to  complete  his  ap- 
dier-general.  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  prentioeship  for  the  mercantile  career  to  which 
and  on  Uie  departure  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Outram,  he  was  destined,  and  during  a  residence  there 
he  was  left  in  command  at  Bushire.  In  the  be-  of  8  years  studied  under  £e  most  celebrated 
ginning  of  1857  he  returned  to  Jacobabad,  and  professors  in  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
was  invested  with  the  political  and  military  medicine,  and  philosophy.  He  also  familiarized 
charge  of  the  frontier.  During  the  revolt  of  himself  with  Irench  literature,  and  conceived  a 
1857-8  Jacob's  troops  maintained  tbeir  fidelity,  special  admiration  for  the  writings  of  Rousseau, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  Sinde  frontier  remain-  On  his  return  to  DQsseldorf,  he  was  placed  at 
ed  undisturbed.  In  reward  for  his  services  he  the  head  of  his  father's  mercantile  establish- 
received  in  1857  the  complimentary  appoint-  ment,  was  soon  after  married^  and  in  1770  re- 
ment  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  ^  Tracts  on  nounoed  commerce,  being  appointed  councillor 
the  Native  Army  of  India,''  and  a  collection  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  ^rg  and  Juliera. 
of  his  '*  Views  and  Opinions,"  edited  by  Capt  This  position  allowed  him  to  indmge  his  tastes 
Lewis  Selby,  were  published  in  London  in  1858.  for  literature  and  philosophy,  and  he  was  soon 

JAOOBiEA,  PuBPLE  (peneeio  elegam,  Alton),  associated  or  in  correspondence  with  Wielimd, 

a  biennial  border  fiower  of  tender  habit,  and  Goethe,  Herder,    Lessmg,  Hamann,  Lavater, 

easily  propagated  by  cuttings.     These,  when  Bichter,  Kant,  Hchte,  Reinhold,  and  other  lead- 

strack  m  tne  autumn  and  protected  through  the  ing  thinkers.    His  country  seat  at  Pompelfort, 

winter,  may  be  planted  out  in  May,  ana  will  near  DQsseldorf  was  after  Weimar  and  the  uni- 

make  nandsome  plants,  flowering  all  summer,  versity  towns  the  most  remarkable  literary  oea- 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Oape  of  Grood  Hope.    The  tre  in  Germany.    On  the  French  invasion  in 

variety  with  double  or  multiplex  flowers  is  most  1794  he  took  refuge  in  the  north  of  Germany, 

esteemed.    In  a  good  soil  it  blooms  well  in  Uie  and  passed  10  years  in  Wandsbeck,  Hambui|^ 

greenhouse ;  and  when  employed  as  a  decora-  and  Eutin,  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophioii 

tive  plant,  it  adds  much  to  the  general  effect  of  studies,  tiU  in  1804  he  was  OiBlled  to  Munich  as 

the  winter  condition  of  such  structures.  a  member  of  the  newly  formed  academy  of 

JACOB.£A  LILT  (amaryUis  /armonmma^  sciences,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1807. 

Willd.),  a  superb-flowered,  bulbous  plant,  native  He  redgned  this  office  in  1818,  but  its  titie  and 

of  tropical  America.    The  bulbs  are  large,  ex-  salary  were  continued  to  him  till  his  death.    In 

ternally  covered  with  a  dark,  dry  skin,  and  end  youth  Jacobi  had  been  led  to  singularly  intense 

in  a  long  flattened  neck.    Planted  out  in  rich  religious  and  philosophical  meditations.   At  the 

soil  of  the  open  border  in  the  latter  part  of  May  age  of  8  years  the  idea  of  etemitv  strad:  him 

or  flrst  of  June,  there  soon  appears  a  large,  ir-  so  clearly  and  forcibly  tbat  he  fell  down  fiiint- 

regular-corolled  blossom,  having  8  of  its  petals  ing  and  with  a  shriek.    The  thought  of  anni- 

declined  and  bent  downward  and  wide  apart  hilation  and  the  perspective  of  an  infinite  dura- 

from  the  others,  so  as  to  present  a  somewhat  tion  long  weighed  equally  upon  his  mind  as 

ringentlook.    At  the  i^x  of  tiie  stigma  a  clear,  terrible  and  insupportable  conceptimis.    It  is 

viscid  drop  exudes  just  previous  to  impregnation ;  recorded  that  the  perusal  of  Kanvs  tractate  on 

this^  ^wrkling  in  the  sonligfat^  contraato  findy  the  proofb  for  the  being  of  a  God  prodnoed  on 
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bim  the  most  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  &  sirperstroctare  that,  however  eomplete  in 
He  at  length  was  able  to  check  this  intellect-  itself  is  as  baseless  as  the  most  airy  vmmis  of 
oal  susceptibility,  but  even  in  1787  he  affirmed  the  imagination.    His  relation  to  the  Kantian 
his  belief  that,  if  he  should  yield  to  it  instead  critical  philosophy  appeared  in  his  essaiT  Uih^r 
of  avoiding  it,  a  few  snccessive  shocks  would  dtu  Uhtemehmen  de»  Kritioumiu^  die  VemMM/t 
kill  him.    His  first  works  were  the  philosophi-  wu  Ventande  su  hringen  (1802).    WhOe  Kant 
cal  romances  Woldemar  (Flensborg,  1779)  and  regarded  the  perceptions  of  sense  as  subjective- 
JBduard  AUwilVi  Brirf»ammlung  (EOnigsberg.  ly  formed  phenomena,  which  did  not  represent 
1781),  the  former  of  which  reveals  his  ethical  bnt  only  declared  the  existence  of  objective  real- 
sjstem,  making  morality  a  matter  of  instinctive  ities,  Jacobi  affirmed  that  the  perceptions  were 
sentiment^  rational  intuition,  or  divine  impulse,  matters  not  only  of  sense  but  of  faitn,  and  were 
and  exhibits  an  enthusiastic  disinterestedness  oi  fiill  and  adequate  intuitions  of  outward  realitieSb 
love  and  a  romantic  mysteriousness  in  the  at-  The  notions  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  immortal- 
tachments  of  the  heart,  which  are  very  ingen-  ity,  and  of  rectitude,  which  Kant  had  admitted 
iously  described,  but  have  often  been  called  quite  through  the  medium  of  the  practical  reason.  Ja- 
Craeign  to  nature.    As  a  philosopher,  it  was  cobi  maintained  to  bo  as  valid  as  the  ideas  oitiie 
never  his  purpose  to  develop  any  connected  pure  reason,  and  the  facultywhich  he  had  before 
system,  and  his  philosophical  writings  are  all  called  faith  he  now  named  reason  (  VemM^ft^ 
ik  a  brief  and  somewhat  occasional  character,  and  made  it  a  direct  revelation  of  spiritual  thinga. 
The  first  of  them  was  Uet^  die  Lehre  de$  Spi"  He  thus  fortified  our  mental  constitution  againrt 
ikwo,  in  Brief  en  an  MendeUeohn  (Breslau,  1 785).  the  sweeping  results  of  the  rising  idealism,  claim- 
in  which  he  assails  Spinozism  as  a  type  of  all  ing  that  the  soul  was  more  than  a  mechanism  of 
formal,  rationalistic,  demonstration-seeking  sys-  logical  thinking  and  shadowy  representations, 
tems,  and  affirms  that  every  path  of  philosoph-  and  that  its  highest  fJEtcultj  was  one  of  feeing 
leal  demonstration  can  lead  only  to  fatalism  and  or  faith,  which  was  a  certain  basis  of  realism 
atheism.    To  demonstrate  any  truth  we  must  in  philosophy.    Opposed  to  all  methodical  syi- 
infer  it  from  another  lying  behind  it;  this,  again,  tems,  he  cherished  both  as  a  dogma  and  as 
firom  another ;  and  so  on,  to  an  infinite  series,  a  Mystical  doctrine  an  imperturbable  Daith  in 
The  human  understanding,  therefore,  never  gets  the  objective  truths  of  sentiment  and  reason, 
beyond  a  series  of  conditions,  never  rises  to  against  whatsoever  doubts  and  criticisms.    He- 
first  principles,  never  touches  the  infinite,  or  gel  thus  describes  him :  *'  Jacobi  is  like  a  soli- 
reaches  to  universal  and  purely  philosophical  tary  thinker,  who,  in  the  morning  of  bis  daj, 
truth.    It  is  even  for  the  interest  of  science  found  some  ancient  riddle,  hewn  upon  an  eter- 
that  there  should  be  no  God,  no  supematurid  nal  rock.    He  believes  in  this  riadle,  but  he 
and  extramundane  Being,  since  only  upon  the  strives  in  vain  to  guess  it.    Ho  carries  it  about 
supposition  that  nature  is  all  in  all  can  science  with  him  the  whole  day,  allures  weighty  sen- 
ever  hope  to  gain  its  goal  of  perfection.    Thus  tences  from  it,  spreads  it  out  into  doctrines  and 
he  affirms  that  the  understanding,  taken  by  images,  whicJi  deliglit  the  hearer,  and  inspire 
itself,  is  materialistic,   and  denies  spirit  and  him  with  noblo  wishes  and  hopes.     But  the  in- 
God ;  and  that  the  reason,  taken  by  itself,  is  terpretation  fails ;  and  in  the  evening  he  lays 
idealistic,  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  under-  him  down,  with  the  hope  that  some   divine 
standing,  and  denies  nature  and  makes  itself  dream,  or  the  next  waking,  will  pronounce  to 
God.     He  therefore  proposes  a  doctrine  of  faith,  him  the  word  for  which  he  longs,  and  in  which 
which  he  calls  the  ialto  mortale  of  the  reason,  he  has  so  firmly  believed."    His  style  is  at  onoo 
and  which  furnishes  ultimate  intuitions  that  poetical  and  philosophically  accurate,  and  has 
are  the  immediate  foundation  of  all  knowl-  oeen  often  compared  to  that  of  Plato.    His 
edge.    This  doctrine  is  more  fully  developed  principal  works,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
in  his  dialogue  entitled  David  Hume  uber  den  are  Send*chreiben  an  Fichte  (Hamburg,  1799», 
Glauben,  oder  Idealiemv*  und  Bealumu*  (Bres-  and  Von  den  gottlichen  Dingen  %ind  ihrcr  Offen- 
lau,  1787).     As  our  faith  in  the  intuitions  of  harung  (Leipsic,  1811),  which  occasioned  a  con- 
sense  is  the  sole  foundation  of  our  knowledge  troversy  with  Scliclling.    His  collected  works 
of  matter,  so  there  is  a  higher  species  of  faith,  were  published  at  Leipsic  (6  vols.,  1812-*24), 
a  rational  intuition,  a  spiritual  faculty,  a  sort  to  which  his  letters  were  added  (2  vols.,  1825- 
of  transcendental  feeling,  which   immediately  '7). — Johann  Georo,  brother  of  the  preceding:, 
and    positively    reveals    supersensual    things,  a  German  poet,  born  in  DOsseldorf,  Dec.  2, 
Thus  objects,  such  as  God,  providence,  freedom,  1740,  died  in  Freiburg,  Baden,  Jan.  4,  1814. 
immortality,  and  moral  distinctions,  come  to  us  Aft<?r  studying  theology  and  general  literature 
not  by  demonstration,  but  are  gazed  upon  di-  at  GOttingen,  he  was  appointed  in  1765  pro- 
rectly  by  the  inward  eye ;  and  we  are  as  certain  fessor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at  Hallo, 
of  their  reality  as  of  that  of  the  objects  seen  by  became   soon  after  intimately  associated  with 
the  b(Klily  eye.     It  is  by  this  double  faith  in  Gleim,  in  1769  received  a  canonry  at  Halbor- 
material   and  spiritual  realities  that  man  has  stadt,  and  devoted  liimself  to  poetry  till  in  17S4 
access  to  the  whole  domain  of  truth,  and  gains  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  belles-lettres  at 
the  materials  whicli  may  be  variously  moulded  Freiburg.     His  poems  are  mnrke<l  especially  by 
and  employed  by  the  understanding.    But  with-  grace  and  purity  of  diction.   His  complete  works 
o«t  it,  all  philosophy  is  but  a  play  with  words,  were  pablished  at  ZOrich  (8  vols.,  lB07-'22).— 
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MiTTinTJAir,  son  of  F.  H.  Jaeobi^  a  Geniua  regiment.    He  has  published  manj  memcRrs  on 

Shysiciao,  bom  in  DOsseldorf,  April  10, 1775,  the  applioations  of  electro-magDetism  in  the  col- 
led in  Siegbers,  Rhenish  Prossia,  May  18, 1858w  lections  of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  Gottingen,  Edinburgh,  and  JACOBINS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  clubs 
Erfurt,  and  was  graduated  jLD.  in  1797.  He  of  the  &8t  Frendi  revolution.  Its  origin  is 
was  for  a  time  assistant  in  a  London  hospital,  traced  to  a  political  society  establidied  a  few 
and  afterward  director  of  an  insane  a^lum  at  days  after  the  opening  of  the  states-igeneral  at 
Saltzbnrg.  He  early  embraced  the  views  of  Versailles,  in  1789,  by  the  deputies  from  Brit- 
Pinel  and  Tuke  on  die  subject  of  non-restraint,  tany,  caUed  the  eltib  Breton,  On  the  removal 
and  sought  to  introduce  them  throughout  Qet"  of  the  constituent  assembly  from  Versailles  to 
many.  In  1820,  when  it  was  determined  to  Paris,  this  club  established  itself  there  in  the 
establish  an  insane  hospital  at  Siegberg,  he  was  old  convent  of  Dominican  friars  or  Jacobins, 
seleotod  to  take  charge  of  it  He  published  in  the  rue  St.  Honors,  admitted  any  citizen  who 
seveoral  essays  upon  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  was  presented  by  4  of  its  members,  and  assumed 
an^  a  work  on  the  ^^  Construction  and  Manage-  the  new  name  of  iocUU  des  amis  de  la  eanr 
ment  of  Lunatic  Hospitals^*  (1^84),  and  was  a  Btitution^  but  was  also,  from  its  place  of  meet- 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Allgemeine  ZeU'  ing,  styled  Jacobins,  which  shorter  appellation 
Sehr\ftfikr  F$yehiatrie.  On  the  50th  anniver-  generadly  prevailed.  It  soon  became  very  no* 
sary  of  his  doctorate,  a  festival  was  held  in  his  merous,  not  only  deputies,  but  all  who  aspired 
honor,  which  was  attended  by  distinguished  to  political  influence,  seeking  admission  to  it. 
men  from  England  and  France  as  well  as  from  Ev^  political  question  and  every  motion  was 
every  part  of  Germany.  At  this  festival  an  here  debated  before  being  presented  to  the 
association  was  organized,  called  the  Jacob!  national  assemblv;  the  most  popular  orator* 
foundation,  having  for  its  object  the  improve-  participated  in  the  debates,  and  were  anxious 
ment  of  physicians,  officers,  nurses,  and  attend-  to  secure  the  flavor  of  the  majority ;  the  club 
ants  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  became  the  controlling  power  of  the  revolution. 
JACOBI,  Kahl  Gttstay  Jakob,  a  German  Extreme  opinions  gaining  the  ascendency  in  it, 
mathematician,  bom  in  Potsdam,  Dec.  10, 1804,  its  original  founders  abandoned  it,  and  estab- 
died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  18,  1851.  At  the  univer-  liahed  another  club,  tiie  socieU  ds  1789  or  dm 
sity  of  Berlin  he  divided  his  time  between  phi-  FeuiUants,  where  more  moderate  notions  were 
lology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  was  entertained.  The  only  result  of  this  political 
distinguished  for  his  clearness  of  intellect.  In  schism  was  to  make  the  Jacobins  more  radical 
1825,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hegel,  he  was  and  boisterous.  They  extended  their  infiuenoe 
sent  to  Ednigsberg  as  instructor  in  mathematics,  all  over  France,  no  fewer  than  1,200  branch 
and  was  appointed  to  the  mathematical  profee-  sodeties  being  established  previous  to  1791^ 
sorship  there  in  1829.  In  1842  he  made  a  jour-  and  this  number  increased  in  the  following 
ney  to  En^uid,  but  on  his  return  was  obliged  by  years.  All  the  affiliated  societies  obeyed  or- 
ill  health  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  after  ders  from  the  head-quarters  in  Paris.  The 
visitiuff  Italy  resided  in  Berlin.  His  impor-  Journal  do  la  societe  des  amis  do  la  eonstUu' 
tance  in  the  history  of  mathematics  is  chiefly  tion  was,  in  May,  1791,  added  to  the  ordinary 
due  to  his  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  means  of  correspondence,  and  used  in  conveying 
functions,  and  his  principal  work  is  the  FundO'  revolutionary  principles  to  every  comer  of  the 
menta  Nova  Theorim  Funetionum  EUiptiearum  kingdom.  The  Jacobins  were  foremost  in  the 
(Ednigsberg,  1829)^beside  which  he  wrote  many  insurrectionary  movements  of  June  20  and  Aug. 
special  memoirs,  under  him,  Bessel,  and  Neu-  10 ;  they  originated  the  revolutionary  commune 
mann,  the  university  of  Kdnigsberg  ei^foyed  a  do  Faris^  which  became  a  formidable  power, 
reputation  as  a  school  of  mathematics  surpassed  and  changed  their  former  name  to  a  more  ex- 
by  none  in  Europe. — ^Moritz  Hermann,  brother  pressive  one,  les  amis  do  la  liborti  et  do  Vkgo^ 
of  the  preceding,  a  Grerman  savaut  resident  in  litL  From  this  time  thev  ruled  supreme,  and 
Russia,  bom  in  Potsdam  about  1790.  At  the  the  convention  itself  was  for  a  while  but  a  tool 
age  of  28  years  he  went  to  Russia  to  seek  his  in  their  hands.  Robeq^ierre  was  indebted  for 
fortune,  and  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  re-  hb  political  supremacy  to  the  popularity  he  had 
searches  in  physics.  In  1830  he  constracted  a  secured  among  them.  The  revolution  of  the 
short  electric  telegraph  in  8l  Petersburg,  and  9th  Thermidor,  whidi  overthrew  that  dictator, 
in  1832  one  of  18  miles  between  two  of  the  im-  was  a  fatal  blow  to  tiie  Jacobins;  the  tenor 
perial  residences,  on  which  he  made  many  ex-  they  had  in^ired  gradually  vanished;  the  re- 
perimenta,  and  the  important  discovery  that  the  actionary  party,  styled  la  jounosso  dorSo^  went 
earth  could  be  used  to  oomplete  the  electric  oir-  in  force  to  attack  their  h^-quarters,  Nov.  9, 
cuit.  In  1840  he  published  his  work  IHo  Oal-  1794,  and  the  convention  issued  a  deeree  whidi 
vanoplastik,  which  gained  him  admittance  into  ordered  the  suspension  of  their  meetings;  and 
the  imperial  academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  the  closing  of  their  hsdl.  The  scattered  remains 
soon  after  proposed  to  the  czar  Nicholas  Uie  for-  of  the  party  attempted  to  regain  influence  by 
mation  of  a  regiment  of  galvanic  sappers,  to  be  establishing  the  elttb  du  manege,  and  then  the 
trained  in  the  management  of  electricity.  An  elub  do  la  ruo  du  Boo,  but  in  vain, 
immense  battery  was  constracted  for  him,  and  JACOBITES.  I.  A  Christian  sect  in  the  East, 
heteoeived  the  titie  of  colonel  in  the  gidvanio  prticnlariy  in  Byrk  and  Maaopotamia.    Thfsj 
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derive  their  name  from  Jaoobns  BandAQi,  of  maihematios  and  of  Roman  law.    Dnring 
Inahop  of  Edeasa,  who  in  the  6th  century  eatab-  the  Hondred  Days  he  was  elected  to  the  eham- 
liahed  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  organization  her  of  depaties,  favored  the  canse  ctf  NimoleQii, 
among  the  Monophjsites,  or  those  who  main-  and  was  consequently  compelled  to  leave  Fnmee. 
tained  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  He  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  first  mad« 
Jesus  Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  only  one  a  living  by  private  teaching ;  in  1818  he  re- 
nature.    At  the  death  of  Baradffius  in  678,  this  oeived  an  i^pointment  as  lecturer  on  the  French 
sect  was  very  numerous  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  language  and  literature  in  the  nniveraity  of 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia.    The  Louvain,  and  a  little  later  became  director  of  the 
ISgyptian  Jacobites  in  the  course  of  ages  sepa-  military  school  of  Belgium.    He  now  brooght 
rated  from  their  Asiatic  brethren,  and  formed  forward  his  new  system  of  intellectual  emaaei- 
the  Ooptic  church.    (See  Oopts.)    The  Asiatic  nation,  which  attracted  considerable  mttentSoo. 
Jacobites  number  altogether  about  200,000  per-  V  isitors  crowded  to  Louvain  to  be  initiatfrd 
aons,  and  are  divided  into  two  sects,  each  gov-  into  a  method  which  would  enable  every  one 
emed  by  a  patriarch,  one  of  whom  resides  at  to  learn  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.     Jaco|o( 
DUurbekir,  and  bears  the  title  of  patriarch  of  declined  all  compensation,  and  was  untiring  in 
Antioch ;  the  other  resides  in  a  monastery  near  his  efforts  to  impart  his  principles  and  make  his 
ICardin.     The  Jacobites  practise  circumcision  process  of  teaching  generally  available.     In 
before  baptism.   In  their  church  service  they  use  1880  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  lived 
the  Syriac  language,  which  is  no  longer  under-  for  7  years  in  Valenciennes,  and  then  repaired 
atood  by  the  people.    II.  (Lat  Jacobui^  James.)  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  oom- 
A  party  in  Great  Britain  who  after  the  revolution  parative  obscurity.     He  published  JEVuet^na- 
of  1688  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  dethroned  ment  tinivertel:  Langve  nuUemeUe  (Louvain, 
Sing  James  U.  and  his  descendants.  They  were  1822) ;  Langme  etrangh^  (1828) ;  M%mq%ts^  im- 
numerous  and  powerful  in  Scotland^  and  for  Hn  st  peinture  {IS24);  MtUhematiawg  (IS2S); 
more  than  half  a  century  continued  to  conspire  Droit  et  philowphie  panScMiiques  (Paria,  1^36); 
&r  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  beside  a  number  of  articles  m  the  Journal  d^ 
They  rose  in  unsuccessful  revolt  in  1715,  and  Vemaneipation  intelleetuslU,  which  he  had  ea- 
again  in  1745.    Their  final  extinction  as  a  party  tablished  for  the  diffusion  of  his  doctrine, 
may  be  dated  from  the  death  of  the  pretender       JACQUAKD,  Josxph  Mabix,  a  fVench  me- 
Charles  Edward  in  1788,  though  they  had  long  chanician,  inventor  of  the  mechanism  called 
before  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  established  from  him  the  Jacquard  loom,  bom  in  I^ona^ 
government.  July  7,  1752,  died  in  Oullins,  near  Lyons,  Aug. 

JACOBS,  Paul  Emtl,  a  German  painter,  7, 1834.    His  parents  were  employed  in  Lyons 

bom  in  Leipsic  about  1800.    He  studied  in  the  as  weavers,  and  his  father,  having  become  the 

academy  of  Munich,  and  established  his  repu-  proprietor  of  a  loom,  was  enabled  to  give  him 

tation  as  a  historical  painter  by  the  prodaction  a  few  months^  schooling,  the  only  education  he 

of  the  "  Flight  to  the  Wilderness"  and  "  Adam  ever  received.    At  12  years  of  age  he  was  ap- 

and  Eve  finding  the  Dead  Body  of  Abel."    Be-  prenticed  to  a  bookbinder,  and  subsequently  m 

tween  1826  and  1834  he  resided  in  Rome,  where  succession  to  a  cutler  and  a  type- founder,  in 

he  painted  many  pictures  afterthe  elevated  man-  which  occupations  he  evinced  his  mechanical 

ner  of  Raphael,  including  the  **  Resurrection  of  genius  by  the  production  of  a  variety  of  models 

Lazarus"  and  the  ^^  Rape  of  Proserpine."    Sub-  and  inventions.    At  about  the  age  of  20  he  suo- 

aeqnently  he  produced  many  important  historical  ceeded,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  to  a  small 

pieces.   His  *'  Judith  and  Uolofernes"  and  ^^  Sam-  workshop  containing  two  looms,  and  commenced 

•on  and  Delilah"  received  prizes  at  the  exhibi-  business  as  a  weaver.    Absorbed  in  plans  for 

tlon  in  Philadelphia  in  1850.     He  is  at  present  improving  looms,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  me- 

eourt  painter  to  the  grand  duke  of  Saze-Coburg.  chanical  schemes,  he  neglected  his  businessi,  and 

JACOBUS,  an  English  gold  coin  struck  in  not  only  exhausted  his  father^s  savings,  but  waa 

the  reign  of  James  L,  worth  25  shillings.    There  obliged  to  sell  his  workshop  and  fixtures  to  pay 

ia  also  the  new  Jacobus,  sometimes  called  Ca-  his  debts.     Nevertheless  he  married  the  daugh- 

rolas,  worth  28  shillings.  ter  of  an  armorer,  hoping  with  the  aid  of  her 

JACOTOT,  JoaEpii,  a  French  edacator,  known  dowry  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.     In  this  he  waa 

for  the  system  of  instruction  which  bears  his  also  disappointed,  and,  houseless  and  pennileaa» 

name,  born  in  Dijon,  March  4, 1770,  died  in  Paris,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  seek  employment  with 

July  30,  1840.     After  completing  his  collegiate  a  lime  burner  in  Brcsse,  while  his  wife  gained 

atudies  in  hie  native  city,  he  was  appointed,  when  a  scanty  living  for  hen^elf  and  her  son  in  Lyoos 

aoarcely  19  years  old,  professor  of  Latin  and  by  making  straw  bonnets.     From  al>out  1777 

Greek  literature.     In  1792  he  enlisted  atnong  to  1792  there  is  no  account  of  his  life,  which 

the  volunteers  of  the  Gote  d'Or,  was  elected  was  probably  passed  in  unceasing  struggles  with 

captain  of  artillery,  and  participated  in  the  poverty ;  in  the  latter  year  he  embraced  the 

campaign  of  iielgium.    He  was  then  called  to  cause  of  tlie  revolution,  and  in  1793  was  one  of 

Paris  to  be  the  assistant  of  Fourcroy  in  the  the  defenders  of  Lyons  against  the  army  of  the 

central  board  for  the  manufacture  and  improve-  convention.    After  the  reduction  of  the  city  he 

ment  of  gunpowder;  and  afterward  returned  fled  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  15;  and  both  were 

loD^jon,  where  ha  held  in  suoceauon  the  ohairs  soon  after  enrolled  in  the  army  uf  the  Bhtie. 
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They  fonght  side  bj  side  in  several  engage-  England,  lie  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  per- 
ments ;  bat  upon  the  deatii  of  his  son  in  bame  fecting  his  invention  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
Jaoaaard  returned  to  Lyons,  and  joined  his  wife  lived  nntil  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
in  tne  occupation  of  straw  weaving.  When  was  tenderly  attached.  He  passed  the  latter 
Lyons  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  years  of  his  life  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
siege,  and  her  mechanics  to  return  from  abroad,  Onllins.  During  his  life  he  received  the  cross 
he  found  employment  wiUi  a  wealthy  and  Intel-  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  in  1840  a  statue  of 
ligent  silk  manufacturer,  who  encouraged  his  him  was  erected  in  Lyons.  (See  Weaving.) 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  pattem-weav-  JAOQUEMONT,  Victor,  a  French  traveUer 
ing  machinery.  WiUi  a  view  of  substituting  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1801, 
mechanical  action  for  that  of  a  numerous  class  died  in  Bombay,  Deo.  7,  1832.  After  study- 
of  workmen,  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  ing  botany  under  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  he  visit- 
employment,  were  doomed  to  a  premature  death,  ed  North  America  and  Hayti.  While  in  Hayti 
he  produced  in  1800  the  first  model  of  his  appa-  he  planned  a  scientific  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
ratus  for  superseding  tiie  use  of  draw-boys  in  dies,  and,  laying  his  project  before  the  direct- 
weaving  figured  ffo^s,  the  idea  of  which  had  ors  of  the  museum  of  natural  history,  received 
occurred  to  him,  it  is  said,  as  early  as  1790.  In  the  i^pointment  of  naturalist  and  traveller  to 
addition  to  the  economy  of  labor  which  the  ap-  that  institution.  Returning  to  France,  and  after- 
paratus  effected,  it  greatly  simplified  the  weav-  ward  visiting  England,  he  was  elected  fellow 
ing  of  rich  designs,  and  could  he  readily  applied  of  the  Asiatic  society,  and  finally  sailed  from 
at  slight  expense  to  any  loom.  He  exhibited  his  Brest  in  Aug.  1828.  After  touching  at  Tene- 
invention  in  the  exposition  of  national  industry  riffe,  Bio  Janeiro,  the  Gape  of  G^od  Hope, 
in  1801,  and  obtained  a  bronze  medal,  to  quote  Bourbon  island,  and  Pondicherry.  he  arrived 
the  language  of  the  jury,  ^^for  a  machine  for  at  Calcutta,  May  6,  1829.  Here  ne  was  hoe- 
superseding  the  employment  of  a  workman  pitably  entertained  for  several  months  by  the 
in  the  manufacture  of  figured  goods."  Not  English  residents;  and  having  acquired  some 
long  after  this  he  product  an  ingenious  ma-  knowledge  of  Indian  languages,  he  started  on 
chine  for  weaving  nets  without  the  use  of  a  his  travels  by  land,  Nov.  20, 1829.  After  visit- 
shuttle,  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  pre-  ing  some  of  the  English  provinces,  he  explored 
feet  of  police,  and  procured  for  the  inventor  a  the  Himalaya  mountains  toward  Thibet,  and 
summons  to  appear  before  that  frinctionary.  penetrated  as  far  as  Chinese  Tartary.  Return- 
Subsequently  he  and  his  machine  were  convey-  ing  westward,  he  was  invited  by  his  countryman 
ed  to  Paris  and  underwent  an  examination  G^.  Allard  to  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  where 
by  Napoleon  and  Camot,  the  latter  of  whom  Buijeet  Singh  received  him  with  marked  favor, 
asked  Jacquard  if  he  were  the  man  who  pre-  and  offered  him  the  viceroyalty  of  Cashmere, 
tended  to  do  the  impossible,  «.  «.,  to  tie  a  knot  Jaoquemont  however  resumed  his  travels,  and 
in  a  stretched  string.  So  satisfactory  did  the  while  at  Poonah,  June  6, 1880,  was  seized  with 
explanation  prove  that  Jacquard  received  a  gold  cholera ;  having  recruited,  he  repaired  to  Bom- 
medal,  and  was  commissioned  to  examine  and  bay,  where  he  died  of  an  inflammatory  disease 
repair  the  machines  and  models  in  the*  eonMena-  of  the  liver  contracted  in  his  ramblings  through 
totredei€irt$etmStier%  among -which  waBtkloom  the  p^tilential  forests  of  Salsette  island,  ms 
invented  by  Vaucanson,  which  is  said  to  have  Corretpondanee  with  his  friends  and  relatives 
suggested  to  him  the  principal  improvements  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1884)  is  one  of  the  most 
embraced  in  his  own  machine.  This,  however,  attractive  and  original  books  of  travels  ever 
is  believed  to  be  erroneous,  as  his  obligations  published ;  while  tibe  diary  of  his  Voyage  dam 
to  the  Vaucanson  loom  were  comparatively  VIt^  pendant  lee  annUe  1828  d  1882  (6  vols, 
unimportant  In  1804  he  returned  to  Lyons  to  4to.),  published  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
find  nimself  assailed  by  abuse  and  open  vio-  government,  embodies  a  larse  amount  of  vala- 
lence  from  those  whom  the  introduction  of  the  able  zoological  and  botanical  observations. 
Jacquard  apparatus  had  temporarily  thrown  out  JACQI^RIE,  a  name  applied  to  the  French 
of  employment.  He  was  denounced  as  the  enemy  peasantry  who  revolted  against  the  nobles  dor- 
of  the  people,  and  the  man  who  was  reducing  mg  the  captivity  of  the  French  King  John  in 
families  to  ruin  and  starvation ;  his  house  was  en-  England  in  1858.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of 
tered  by  an  infuriated  mob,  who  broke  in  pieces  Poitiers,  the  poor  countir  people,  who  were  mer- 
one  of  his  looms;  and  on  several  occasions  he  cilessly  oppressed  by  the  baron&  rose  in  arms 
barely  escaped  from  their  rage  with  his  life,  against  their  tyrants  in  Picardy,Cnampagne,  and 
These  scenes  of  violence,  however,  soon  gave  Ide  of  France;  under  the  command  of  Guillanme 
place  to  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  invention,  Gaillet,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  castles 
which  was  purchased  by  government  in  accord-  of  their  oppressors,  murdered  them,  and  snb- 
ance  with  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Berlin,  Oct  jected  their  wives  and  daughters  to  awful  tor- 
27,  1806,  and  made  public  property.  Such  was  tures  and  outrages.  For  a  few  months  they 
the  increased  production  of  woven  fabrics  in  spread  terror  over  the  N.  E.  of  France.  The 
Lyons,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  dty  conse-  nobles  at  last  marched  in  force  against  them, 
quent  upon  this  act,  that  Jacquard  came  to  be  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  took  their 
as  highly  esteemed  as  he  had  fSormerly  been  chief  prisoner,  and  had  him  crowned  with  a  red- 
detested.    Althongh  stroB^y  urged  to  sme  io  hot  iroo  tripod,  and  then  beheaded.    A  Ibw 
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weeks  later  the  Oaptal  de  Bach  and  Gaston  Lebanonfor  the  bmlding  of  the  temple  of  Sok>> 

Ph^bos,  coant  of  Foia,  slaughtered  7,000  of  mon  were  landed.    Jonah  embarked  thenoe  for 

these  rebels  in  the  vicinity  of  Meanx,  and  thos  Tarshiah.  Peter  the  apostle  resided  in  the  hoDM 

pot  an  end  to  tliis  short  war  of  devastation.   The  of  **  Simon  the  tanner.'*    The  town  soffiered 

Jaegua  derived  their  name  either  from  the  jack-  much  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  and  daring 

et  tney  wore,  or  more  probably  from  the  term  the  Roman  wars,  when,  having  become  a  reoep- 

Jacquei  Bonhomme,  by  which  the  peasants  were  taclo  for  pirates,  it  was  homed  by  Cestins  and 

acomfully  designated.  8,000  of  the  inhabitants  slain.  It  was  an  impor- 

JADE  NEPHRITE,  a  mineral  of  variable  tant  station  daring  the  crosades,  and  was  finally 

oompositiop,  chiefly  consisting  of  silica,  mag-  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  from  the  Ghristians 

nesia,  and  lime,  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  for  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century.    Taken  bj  Na- 

which  it  is  adapted  by  its  close  compact  tex-  poleon  in  1790,  when  a  large  part  of  the  garrison 

tore  and  susceptibility  of  taking  an  agreeable  were  massacred  at  his  command,  the  Frendisnf- 

polish.    It  is  tough,  translucent,  of  about  the  fered  terribly  there  from  an  attack  of  the  plague, 

nardness  of  quartz,  specific  gravity  8,  and  of  Conquered  by  Mehemet  All  in  1832,  it  waa  re- 

bloish,  light  green,  or  flesh  color.    It  fuses  with  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1840. 

great  difliculty  into  a  white  enameL    It  is  found  JAGIELLO,  or  Jaokllo,  a  prince  of  litlin- 

with  the  metamorphio  slates  and  limestones.  ania,  and  founder  of  a  dynasty  m  Poland  called 

JAEN,  a  Spanish  province,  included  in  the  after  him,  which  reisned  from  1386  to  1672L 
territorial  division  of  Andalusia,  bounded  K.  by  (See  Ladislas  II.,  and  Poland.) 
New  Castile,  S.  by  Granada,  £.  by  Murcia  and  JAGUAR  (Jelis  anea^  Linn.),  the  largest  of 
Qranada,  and  W.  by  Cordova;  area  about  4,500  the  American  camivora;  from  its  size,  strength, 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  861,190.  Its  N.  part  is  and  ferocity,  it  is  often  called  the  Sooth  Ameri- 
antirely  filled  with  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Mo-  can  tiger.  It  inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of 
rena.  The  central  part  is  an  irregular  valley,  America  from  Paraguay  as  far  north  as  Bed 
in  which  several  rivers  and  many  streams  unite  river  in  Louisiana ;  it  is  considerably  larger  thaa 
to  form  the  Guadalquivir.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  coogar,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  tiger, 
bnt  little  cultivated.  The  province  produces  There  is  considerable  variation  in  tho  size  and 
grain,  wine,  fruits,  oil,  honey,  and  various  min-  markings,  the  height  at  the  shoolder  ranging 
erals,  and  abounds  in  cattle  and  fine  horses;  silk-  from  2f  to  2}  feet,  and  the  ground  color  from 
worms  are  bred  there.  The  trade,  however,  is  brownish  to  ashy  yellow ;  the  sides  are  marked 
not  extensive. — Jabn,  tho  capital  of  tho  above  with  open  circles  of  black,  enclosing  a  Bght 
province,  is  a  fortified  city  on  the  river  Jaen,  87  area  with  one  or  more  dark  spots ;  these  mvk- 
m.  from  Granada;  pop.  18,054.  The  principal  inga,  however,  vary  much  in  difierent  ^nima^ 
cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque  and  even  on  tho  two  sides  of  the  same  animal ; 
which  was  demolished  in  1492.  A  new  plaza  de  tliere  are  no  distinct  stripes,  and  the  lower  parts 
^^TM  was  built  in  1847.  Jaen  has  been  a  bishop-  are  white;  the  tail  reaches  the  ground,  beicg 
ric  since  the  13th  century,  when  the  Moors  were  shorter  than  in  tho  leopard  and  panther.  The 
expelled  from  the  city.  The  place  is  poor  not-  jaguar  lives  Folitary  in  thick  forests,  estpecialiy 
withstanding  its  fertile  environs.  In  1808  tho  in  tho  neighborhood  of  large  rivers,  but  is  ce- 
city was  sacked  by  tho  French.  casionally  driven  by  hunger  into  the  cultivated 

JAFFA,  or  Yaffa,  tho  ancient  Joppa,  a  Sy-  districts ;  it  is  an  excellent  climber  and  swim- 

rian  town  in  the  Turkish  eyolct  of  Damascus,  mer,  preying  ui>on  living  animals  and  fish :  its 

88  m.  from  Jerusalem ;  pop.  about  5,000,  of  strength  is  sucli  that  it  kills  and  drags  o^  an 

whom  1,000  ore  Christians,  150  Jews,  and  the  ox  or  a  horse  with  ease;  its  favorite  mode  of 

rest  Turks.    It  is  pictures(iucly  situated  on  a  attack  is  to  leap  upon  the  victiu/s  back,  and  by 

little  rounded  hill,  dipping  on  the  W.  into  the  placing  one  paw  on  the  head  and  tho  other  oo 

waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  surrounded  on  the  muzzle  to  break  the  neck  by  a  single  efibrt; 

the  land  side  by  orchards ;   the  oranges  are  it  is  said  to  stand  in  shallow  water  and  throw 

the  finest  of  Syria.    The  town,  which  looks  well  out  fish  on  the  shore  with  its  paws;  according 

fit)m  a  distance,  is  a  labyrinth  of  blind  alleys  to  Humboldt  it  is  very  fond  of  turtles  digging 

and  dilapidated  lanes  and  streets.    The  French  up  tho  eggs,  devouring  the  young,  and  clearing 

steamers  to  and  from  Alexandria  and  Constan-  out  the  flesh  of  the  larger  Fi>eciniens  with  great 

tinople  have  called  at  Jatla  since  1858.    The  skill ;  it  rarely  attacks  man  unlo:^  purbued  or 

i^  called  harbor  consists  of  a  strip  of  water  40  pressed  by  hunger,  and  then  is  very  formidable. 

tdi  50  feet  wide  and  from  5  to  10  deep,  which  Jaguars  arc  now  comparatively  rare,  but  Hum- 

■fif^ords  a  little  shelter  to  open  boats,  but  is  al-  boldt  states  in  his  ^'  Personal  Narrative*^  that 

moSVT-  useless  for  commerce.     There  are  several  2,000  skins  were  exported  annually  from  Bucnod 

inos<}Uesandconvents,aml  the  town  still  retains  Ayres  alone,  in  which  vicinity  their  dopreda- 

aomu  ^>f  its  bncient  fortifications.      It  is  now  tions  were  formerly  very  exteuMve ;  their  ^kiDS 

howcveK  cliieiy  celebrated  as  a  landing  place  are  handsome,  and  are  esteemed  for  ruK":?.     It 

of  £ur<>(K.\an  pi' grims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  is  occasionally  seen  in  menageries,  and,  when 

— Traditioii'  giv^  to  Jallaan  antediluvian  exist-  taken  young,  is  susceptible  of  partial  subjectiou. 

ence.     Among  the  maritime  towns  allotted  to  JAIIN,   P^kiedkk  n   Lri>wm,  a  Genmui  man 

the  tribe  of  l>an  we  find  the  name  of  Japho.   It  of  letters,  politician,  and  professor  vt'  gymnas- 

waa  tho  port  at  whioh  tho  oedar  and  pine  from  tics,  bom  in  Lanx,  Brandenburg,  Aug.  11, 1778, 
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died  in  Freibnrg,  Baden,  Oct  15,  1853.     At  bom  in  Wettin,  Feb.  26, 1759,  died  in  Laach« 

the  universities  of  Halle,  Gottingen,  Jena,  dM).,  stadt,  Jnly  32, 1837.  In  1780  he  was  appointed 

he  distiDguished  himself  by  vast  and  variea  teacher  at  the  gymnannm  in  HaUe.    He  was 

learning.   Few  surpassed  him  in  the  earnestness  verj  popular  as  a  lecturer  on  metaphysics,  but 

of  his  patriotism ;  it  is  said  that  on  hearing  of  after  1800  turned  his  attention  especially  to 

the  battle  of  Jena  his  hair  turned  white  in  one  political  economy.     When  the  university  of 

night.    In  1809  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  Halle  was  broken  up  by  Napoleon,  he  went  to 

became  teacher  in  1810  at  the  Eolnisches  gym-  Kharkov  in  Russia  as  professor  of  political  sci- 

nasium,  and  publiBhed  his  Deut8ehe»  VoUeBikum^  ences.    He  distinguished  himself  as  member  of 

in  the  style  of  his  friend  Fichte^s  appeal  An  die  a  committee  appointed  to  suggest  reforms  in  the 

deuUche  Nation,    He  established  gymnasia  for  finances  of  the  empire,  and  received  various  to* 

physical  exercises,  where  young  men  were  pre-  kens  of  the  regard  of  Alexander  I.    He  was  soon 

pared  in  every  way  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war.  after  i^pointed  chief  of  the  revision  of  the  crim- 

These  gymnasia  spread  over  (Germany.    From  inal  laws,  and  received  a  place  in  the  demurt- 

them  is  derived  the  Tumkunst  or  system  of  ment  of  nuance.    In  1816  he  returned  to  HiUle 

physical  culture  which  has  of  late  years  beoome  as  professor  of  political  science.    A  4th  edition 

80  well  known  in  America.    In  1818,  during  of  niBOrttndrisaderallgemeinenLogiktLppGeiTtd, 

the  war,  Jahn  received  from  Frederic  William  in  1800;  of  his  Orundrisa  der  ErfahTungiB6&' 

UL  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  lenlehre  in  1810 ;  ai\d.  a  8d  edition  of  his  Lehr' 

with  which  he  entered  Paris.    After  the  peace  Inteh  der  Naiionaldhonomie  in  1825.    Prof.  Ja- 

he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  delivered  a  kob  was  the  father  of  ^^Tal^,"  the  wife  of  Prot 

series  of  lectures  distinguished  for  bold  original-  Edward  Bobinson,  of  New  York, 

itv,  and  continued  to  labor  for  his  gymnasia,  JALAP,  the  root  of  the  plant  first  described 

wluch  were  for  a  time  encouraged  by  govern-  by  Nuttall  intiie  '^  American  Journal  of  Medioil 

ment.    But  as  it  was  soon  found  that  he  still  Sciences,''  Jan.  1880,  under  the  name  of  ipamtea 

aimed  at  establishing  a  united  Germany,  and  Jalap(iy  the  specific  name  having  reference  to  the 

that  his  gymnasia  or  Turner  schools  were  politi-  city  of  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  near  which  the  plant 

oal  and  liberal  clubs,  they  were  all  closed  in  1819,  grows  wild.  In  1837  Dr.  John  R.  Coxe  of  Phila- 

and  Jahn  himself  was  successively  imprisoned  in  delphia  obtuned  from  Mexico  a  perfect  flower* 

Bpandau,  Enstrin,  and  Oolberg.    Liberated  after  ing  specimen,  and  from  this  the  description 

5  years'  confinement,  he  went  to  Freiburg,  where  was  made  by  NuttaU.    The  Edinburgh  college 

he  became  professor,  and  remained  for  many  adopted  the  name  /.  purga^  given  to  the  plaint 

years.    Whue  there  ne  received  an  invitation  to  by  Hayne ;  but  in.l847  Dr.  J.  H.  Balfour  showed 

become  professor  of  German  literature  at  Gam-  that  it  should  properly  be  referred  to  the  genus 

bridge,  Mass.,  which  he  declined,  saying  that  exoffcnium  of  Ohoisy ;  and  the  name  E,  tmrga 

^  deer  and  hares  love  to  live  where  they  are  is  adopted  by  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges, 

most  hunted."    In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  The  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  eonvol- 

the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  wdtieec^  and  in  its  botanical  relations  and  medi- 

JAHN,  JoHANK,  a  German  ecclesiastio  and  oinal  properties  it  is  closely  ailied  to  eonvohulia 

orientalist,  bom  in  Taswitz,  Moravia,  June  18,  tcammania.    It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  annual 

1750,  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  16, 1816.    From  his  stems  and  tuberous  perennial  roots.    The  leaves 

youth  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  east-  are  smooth  and  heartrshaped,  supported  upon 

ern  languages.    Having  removed  to  Vienna,  he  long  footstalks.    The  fiowers  are  hurge  and  of  a 

was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  lilac  purple  color,  3  and  sometimes  8  being  sup- 

and  of  oriental  literature  in  the  imperial  nniver-  ported  upon  a  single  peduncle.    The  corolla  is 

sity  of  that  cit^.    In  1806  he  was  compelled  to  funnel  form ;  the  stamens  are  5,  with  oblong^ 

resign  his  professorship  on  account  of  his  heter-  white,  somewhat  exserted  anthers,  a  peculiari^ 

odox  opinions,  and  was  appointed  canon  of  the  of  the  genus  exoganium.    Its  habitat  is  in  the 

metropolitan  church  of  St.  Stephen.    He  was  elevated  districts  of  the  state  of  Vera  Gmz^ 

the  author  of  various  philologicd  and  theologi-  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 

eal  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his  roots  ftimish  the  medicine  <Milled  jalap.    When 

Chaldean,  Arabic,  Syrian,  and  Hebrew  gram-  fresh  they  resemble  pears  in  form  and  size,  are 

mars ;  his  Introductio  in  Libros  Saeroi  Veterii  grayish  white  and  fieshy  within,  and  externally 

Tettamenti  (translated   by  Drs.    Turner  and  brown   and  covered  with  a  thin  epidermis. 

Whittingham,  New  York,  1837) ;  and  his  Bib"  When  dried,  if  of  good  qaality,  thev  are  heavy, 

li$ehe  Arehdologie  (translated  by  Pro£  TJpham,  solid,  hard,  and  brittle,  of  deep  yellowbh  gray 

Andover,  1889).  within,  and  exhibiting  a  resinous  fracture.    The 

JAITIQUE,  a  town  of  Honduras,  situated  larger  roots  are  mariced  with  incisions  made 

near  the  8.  extremity  of  Lake  Yojoa,  in  the  de-  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  drying;  and 

partment  of  Santa  Barbara ;  pop.  about  3,000.  some  are  divided  into  slices.    These,  when  of 

It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  last  battle  friable  texture  and  white  within,  are  of  inferior 

was  fought  between  the  Spanish  and  republican  qualitv.    Some  roots  are  much  worm-eaten ; 

forces  in  the  contest  for  the  independence  of  but  the  worms  leave  untouched  the  resinous 

Central  America.  portion  in  which  the  active  medicinal  properties 

JAKOB,  LuDWio  HsiNBioH  tok,  a  German  of  the  root  chiefiy  reside.    These  roots,  on  ao- 

writer  on  j^osophy  and  political  eeonomy,  oomit  of  their  great  atrength,  are  preferred  in 
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the  nreparfttion  of  extracts  ntber  than  of  the  around  Jalapt,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
powaer,  in  which  form  the  drug  is  more  gen-  place.  The  citj  eqloys  a  healthy  ^it»wf^^  ^q^ 
eraUy  employed.  The  resin  may  he  separated  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids, 
from  the  other  ingredients  hy  adding  water  to  JALI8GO,  Xaijboo,  or  Guadalajasa^  a  atafto 
tiie  alcoholic  tincture ;  it  falls  as  a  precipitate,  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  occopyfaig  ibm 
and  after  being  washed  with  warm  water  and  middle  of  the  Pacific  coast,  between  lat.  18*  48* 
then  redissolved  with  alcohol  may  be  recovered  and  24^  N.  and  long.  101°  16'  and  10<(*  15'  W.; 
by  evaporation.  It  may  be  separated  into  two  area,  48,691  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  774,461.  II 
sorts,  one  hard  and  insoluble  in  ether,  the  other  is  traversed  by  the  cordiUera  of  Am^h"a^  and 
soft  and  soluble.  The  former,  constituting  much  drained  by  the  river  Carmichan  and  the  J^ 
the  largest  portion,  is  the  substanoe  called  by  Grande  de  Santiago.  Lake  Ghapala,  which 
Meyer  rhodeoretine,  and  bv  Buchner  jalapine.  covers  an  area  of  about  1,800  sq.  nL,  lies  oliiefty 
In  the  dose  of  8  or  4  grains  it  acts  as  a  powerfid  in  this  state,  on  the  8.  £.  frontier.  Hie  aoO  is 
purge.  The  proportion  in  which  it  is  found  in  uniformly  fertile,  the  districts  near  the  coaat  are 
jalap  varies  greatly  in  different  specimens,  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  but  for  an 
The  most  complete  analysis  of  the  root  is  that  unhealthy  climate  Jalisco  would  be  one  of  the 
by  Gerber,  given  in  Gmelin's  Handbuch  der  finest  regions  of  Mexico.  Gapital,  Gnadalatom. 
Uhemie^  as  follows :  hard  resin,  7.8 ;  soft  resin,  JAMAIOA  (Indian,  **  isle  of  spring8^*)7aBrit- 
8.2 ;  dightly  acrid  extractive,  17.0 ;  gummy  ex-  ish  West  Indian  island  and  colony,  lying  off  the 
tractive,  14.4;  coloring  matter,  8.2;  uncrystal-  bay  of  Honduraa,  between  the  Caribbean  sea 
lizable  sugar,  1.9 ;  gum  with  some  salts,  16.6 ;  ana  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  lat.  17^  40^ 
bassorin,  8.2;  vegetable  albumen,  8.9;  starch,  and  18""  80'  N.  and  long.  76''  lO'  and  78''  W. 
8 :  water,  4.8 ;  malic  acid,  and  malates  of  pot-  It  is  80  m.  S.  from  CuImi,  90  m.  W.  from  Hayt^ 
aui  and  lime,  2.4;  chlorides  of  calcium  and  po-  and  600  m.  from  the  isthmus  of  PananuL  As 
tasrium,  1.4;  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  length  from  K  to  W.  is  160  m.,  its  grealeal 
1.7;  carbonate  (?)  of  lime,  8 ;  loss,  4.6;  total,  breadth  60  m.,  and  its  area  about  6,400  sq.  m. 
100.  The  active  properties  of  Jalap  are  taken  The  population  of  the  island  in  1844,  when  the 
up  in  part  by  water,  in  part  by  alcohol,  and  last  census  was  taken,  was  877,488,  of  whom 
wholly  by  diluted  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  ex-  16,776  were  white,  298,128  black,  and  68,699 
tract  is  usually  called  resin  of  jalap,  and  acts  as  mulattoes,  or,  as  dliey  are  commonly  called  in 
a  powerful  purgative ;  the  aqueous  extract  pos-  the  British  West  Indies,  people  of  ccAor.  In 
aesses  the  same  quality  in  a  less  deg^.  From  1849  the  population  was  estimated  by  Got.  Grey 
its  action  as  a  hydragogne  the  drug  is  especially  at  400,000.  Between  1840  and  1866  about  18,- 
•dapted  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  and  is  com-  000  coolies  and  other  emigrants  were  brcmghl 
monly  combined,  when  thus  exhibited,  with  to  the  island,  while  in  1850  and  1851  nearly  40,- 
bitartrato  of  potaasa.  In  the  form  of  a  powder  000  people  died  of  cholera  and  small  pox.  The 
and  mixed  with  calomel,  it  has  been  a  popular  shape  of  the  island  is  a  long  oval.  Through  its 
prescription  in  the  United  States  in  bilious  fever  length  runs  a  high  range  called  the  Blue  moun- 
and  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  usual  dose  being  tains,  intersected  by  cross  ridges.  The  highest 
about  10  grains  of  each,  though  in  the  southern  points  are  Blue  Mountain  peak,  7,770  feet ;  Port- 
states  often  doable  this  quantity.  The  exporta-  land  Gap  ndge,  6,501  feet ;  Portland  gap,  5,640 
tion  of  jalap  from  Vera  Cruz  is  stated  to  amount  feet ;  and  St.  Catharine^s  peak,  4,970.  According 
to  200,000  lbs.  annually.  The  great  demand  for  to  some  authorities,  the  8  highest  peaks  are  r^ 
the  article  has  led  to  its  being  intermixed  in  spectively  8,184,  7,656,  and  7,576  feet  above  the 
Mexico  with  an  inferior  root,  that  of  the  ipomaa  sea.  More  than  200  streams  flow  from  these 
OruahensU,  sometimes  known  as  the  mole  jalap,  mountains  to  the  sea,  the  largest  of  which,  Black 
and  also  as  fusiform  and  as  woody  jalap.  It  is  river,  is  navigable  for  small  crafl  about 80  m.  The 
further  adulterated  by  the  drug  grinders  by  ad-  other  principal  streams  ore  Salt  river,  the  Cahft- 
mixture  of  woody  substances;  and  in  England  rito,  tlie  Yallahs,  the  Cobre,  and  the  Rio  Minbo 
it  has  been  found  that  guaiacum  shavings  have  on  the  S.  side,  the  Martha  Brae,  the  White  river, 
been  largely  employed  for  this  purpose  in  equal  Spanish  river,  Rio  Grande,  and  Wag  Water  oo 
quantities  with  the  true  jalap.  the  N.  side.  The  sea  coast  of  Jamaica  is  well  sup- 
JALAPA,  or  Xalapa,  a  city  of  the  Mexican  plied  with  harbors,  tliere  being  nearly  50  which 
confederation,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  60  m.  afford  tolerable  anchorage,  while  16  of  them  are 
W.  N.  W.  from  the  city  of  that  name ;  pop.  secure  against  storms  from  every  quarter.  The 
about  10,000.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  moun-  principal  ports  are  Port  Morant,  Kingston,  Old 
tain  at  a  height  of  4,885  feet  above  the  sea,  on  Harbor,  Green  Island,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's 
the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.  It  once  Bay,  Falmouth,  Port  Mana,  and  Port  Antonia 
had  a  large  trade,  which  has  now  declined.  Its  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
general  appearance  is  pleasing,  but  the  streets  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  susar,  coffee, 
are  steep  and  crooked.  There  is  a  large  Fran-  pimento,  and  ginger.  The  principsd  minerals 
ciscan  convent  here,  and  a  church  said  to  have  are  argillaceous  dark  purple  schist,  gneiss,  stCA- 
been  founded  by  Cortes.  In  the  neighborhood  tite,  serpentine,  sienites,  white  freestone^  quartz, 
there  are  one  or  two  cotton  factories  directed  limestone,  and  marble.  The  principal  metal  it 
by  English  and  Americans,  in  which  Indian  or  lead,  and  more  recently  copper,  silver,  xtno. 
mestiza  girls  are  employed.    Jalap  grows  wild  antimony,  iron,  manganese,  and  some  gold  mm 


ooalhftTebMnfonnd.  The  vegetable  prodoctions 
oomprise  &  graat  variet  j  of  forest  trees,  the  most 
metal  of  which  are  tJie  rosewood,  salinwood,  msr- 
hogan;,  lignum  vitM,  lancewood,  logwood,  ebo- 
07,  fostio,  cedar,  pimento,  msago,  papaw,  the 
palmetto  royal,  tne  coooanut,  and  several  othw 
kindB  of  palm.  Tacca  and  other  fnroitore  woods 
are  very  plentifiiL  The  low  gronads  yield  abim- 
dantly  the  sogar  cane,  cacao,  plantun,  banana, 
yam,  cassava,  okra,  ginger,  arrowroot,  sweet  po- 
tatcL  maize,  iiidigo,  and  tobeceo.  Coffee  is  ezten- 
•ively  cnltivatea,  and  Eogliah  vegetables  are  rais- 
ed on  the  high  lands  of  the  interior.  The  froita 
of  t«mperate  climates  are  not  cultivated  mach, 
except  the  ^pe  and  apple;  bnt  the  pineapple, 
orange,  sbiddo^  pomegraiuta,  Sg,  granadilla, 
upodilla,  star-appk,  sweet  lemon,  and  rosnj 
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other  fridli  grow  plentifollj  in  great  perfection. 
Cattle  are  very  nomeroos,  and  oxen  are  much 
HBedfbrdraaghtandfortheploa^.  Hules,hogs, 
sheep,  and  goats  abonnd ;  some  of  the  Bbeep  have 
long  hair  instead  of  wooL  All  kinds  of  poultry 
are  abundant,  eicept  geeve  and  the  common  Eug- 
lish  dnck.  The  only  wild  animals,  beside  rats 
and  mice,  are  the  wild  bog  and  the  cariacon,  a 
kind  of  deer.  Snakea  are  nmnerona,  but  none 
are  venomons.  The  land  crab  and  the  iguana,  * 
large  lizard,  are  nsed  as  food.  The  seas  and  riv- 
ers swarm  with  fish,  and  the  alligator  is  found  in 
the  riverB. — The  principal  oocupation  of  the  in- 
habitants  is  agrioolture,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  island  depends  entirely  on  the  prodncta  <^ 
the  soil.  The  following  official  tables  are  con- 
denaedfromthe  "Jamaica Almanac"  for  1869: 
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In  1R58  tbe  crops  were  BtDftll,  ciceptingpiroen-  872;3ft4S,   £1T2,TS4;     184!>,    iao,28S  :    1850, 

to,  which  was  fair,  nl though  much  below  the  £146,276;    1M51,   £13D,9R8;    1852,   X125.T4I ; 

quantity  of  1857.     The  Benson  of  IflS'J  was  nn-  1853,  i:i22,ia3 ;  1S04,  i:iT5,T09.     Tbore  »™  6 

fiivorablo  forall  crops,  but  thftt  of  1800  h«3  every  Mvings  bunks,  ono  of  which,  tho  llanoTcrMv- 

appearance  of  yiclaiDg  liin^e  crops.     The  nrin-  ings  btDt,  was  inslituteil  in  ISGO.     The  prioci- 

cipal  banks  arc  tho  colonial  bank  and  tho  iank  pal  copper  mining  companies  are  the  ClarenJon, 

of  Jamaica.     Tlio  total  paper  circulation  of  all  consolidated ;  the  Wheel  Jamaica ;  the  Ellenili« 

tbo  banluwas,  in  1846,  ^^20,468;  1947,  £208,-  and  Uardowic ;  and  tho  Rio  Grande.   Theminea 
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of  the  loUer  are  dtoated  id  the  moontains  near  liahed  in  1852 ;  the  Jamaica  sodetj  of  arts, 
Port  Antonio,  in  the  Golden  Vale  district,  oom^ .  establiahed  in  1854^  and  called  since  1866  the 
prising  an  area  of  ahont  5,000  acres.  There  are  rojal  society  of  arts  of  Jamaica ;  the  Hanover 
also  several  copper  mines  snocessfollj  worked  tocietj  of  industry,  estahlished  in  1856 ;  and  the 
by  private  individnals.  There  are  varions  mano-  Trelawny  literary  society,  established  in  1856. 
ftctoriea,  including  tanneries  and  a  soap  manu-  The  number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
&ctory  established  about  1858.  Jamaica  has  published  io  the  island  in  1859  was  9,  of  whidh 
a  steam  communication  with  England  twice  a  5  are  at  Kingston.  The  principal  of  these  are 
month.  The  steamers  leave  Southampton  on  the  the  "Colonial  Standard,"  the  planters'  organ, 
2d  and  17th  of  each  month,  and  reach  Kingston  and  the  ^  Morning  Journal,^'  the  govemm^it 
in  about  19  days.  They  leave  again  for  England  organ,  and  that  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
on  the  27th  and  12th.  A  railway  from  £ngs-  conducted  and  owned  by  blacks. — ^The  govem- 
ton  to  Spanish  Town  was  opened  in  1845. — The  ment  of  Jamaica  consists  of  a  governor,  a  privy 
dimateof  Jamaica  is  hot  in  the  lowlands,  where  council,  a  legislative  council,  and  an  d^otive 
the  mercury  sometimes  rises  to  100°,  and  sel-  kgisladve  assembly.  The  governor  (in  1860, 
dom  falls  to  70° ;  in  the  habitable  part  of  the  Charles  Henry  Darling)  is  appointed  by  tlie 
island  it  has  been  as  low  as  ^°,  while  among  crown,  and  receives  a  salary  of  £5,000,  £1,500 
the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  or  5,000  being  paid  by  the  ialand,  and  the  remainder  by 
feet,  the  average  range  is  from  55°  to  65°.  the  British  government.  The  privy  coundl  is 
Snow  is  never  seen,  uiough  ice  is  sometimes  appointed  bv  the  governor,  and  is  unlimited  in 
formed  on  the  highest  mountain  tops.  Thunder  number.  The  locative  council  of  17  mem- 
storms  are  very  frequent,  and  sometimes  do  mudi  bers  is  also  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor; 
damage,  especidly  in  the  autumn.  From  July  it  forms  the  upper  house  of  the  colonial  legia- 
to  October  is  the  season  of  hurricanes.  Parts  lature.  The  lower  house,  called  the  assembly, 
of  the  island  are  very  unwholesome,  beingr  mudi  consists  of  47  members,  being  two  for  each  par- 
subiect  to  fever  and  ague ;  but  to  those  who  live  ish  and  an  additional  one  for  the  towns  of  Snan- 
with  prudence  the  climate  is  considered  salubri-  Ish  Town,  Kingston,  and  Port  Royal.  Members 
ous,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  to  be  eligible  must  pay  £10  taxes  annually.  The 
yellow  fever  and  the  cholera^  however,  are  very  house  of  assembly  is  chosen  for  7  years,  bot 
destructive,  the  former  oommg  as  an  epidemic  may  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  tiie  governor 
about  once  in  7  vears.— Jamaica  is  diviaed  into  at  any  tune.  In  conjunction  with  the  legislative 
the  8  counties  of  Surry,  Cornwall,  and  Middle-  council,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
sex,  which  are  subdivided  into  22  parishes.  The  governor,  the  assembly  may  pass  laws  for  the 
official  capital  is  Spanish  Town  or  St.  Jago  de  la  colony,  which,  however,  must  not  be  at  variance 
Vega,  a  town  of  7,000  inhabitants  on  the  river  with  Uie  laws  of  England.  Since  1854  the 
Cobre,  about  6  m.  from  the  sea.  Kingston,  the  assembly  has  been  deprived  of  the  right  to 
commercial  capital,  is  an  incorporated  dty  with  originate  grants  of  money  except  through  the 
about  82,000  inhabitants.  Savannah  la  Mar,  executive  committee,  a  body  of  4  members 
Falmouth,  and  Montego  Bay  are  the  other  chief  diosen  by  the  governor  and  acting  in  some 
towns.  The  ecdesiastical  establishment  of  Ja-  sort  as  his  ministers.  They  each  receive  a 
maica  consists  of  a  bishop  (the  Rt.  Rev.  Reginald  salary  of  £800  and  certmn  allowances.  The 
Courtenay  in  1860),  whose  diocese  includes  Hon-  parishes,  which  form  the  principal  divisions  of 
duras  and  the  Bahamas,  a  coacfjutor  bishop,  4  the  island  after  the  8  counties,  are  each  pre- 
archdeacons,  22  rectors,  and  50  curates.  There  aided  over  by  a  magistrate  appointed  for  life  by 
are  beside  44  Baptist,  22  Methodist,  17  Pros-  the  governor,  and  styled  the  eust&s  rotulorum. 
byterian,  16  Moravian,  and  10  Independent  Under  him  is  a  body  called  the  vestry,  consisting 
ministers.  The  Wedeyan  Jamada  mission  in  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  the  justices 
1858-^9  had  67  places  of  worship;  the  United  of  the  peace,  and  10  vestrymen.  The  judicial 
Brethren  (Moravian),  15 ;  and  the  Baptists,  system  includes  a  chief  justice  with  a  salary 
78.  The  United  Methodist  free  churches  had  of  £1,800,  and  8  assistant  justices  with  salaries 
50.000  members.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  of  £1,200  each ;  they  form  the  supreme  courts 
a  nne  catbedrd  and  10  churches  and  chapds,  which  holds  sittinss  at  Spanish  Town  8  times 
and  the  Jews  4  synagogues.  There  are  a  Ro-  a  year,  and  they  abo  hold  circuit  courts  in  the 
man  Catholic,  a  Hebrew,  and  various  Protes-  4  circuits  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  Crim- 
taut  benevolent  societies,  and  6  hospitals.  The  ind  cases  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  12,  who  most 
number  of  prisons  in  1856  was  12,  and  that  be  unanimous  to  bring  in  a  verdict ;  in  spedd 
of  prisoners  648.  A  new  genend  penitentiary  civil  cases  a  minority  of  5  out  of  7  is  sufficient, 
and  a  new  lunatic  asylum  have  been  since  estah-  The  idand  is  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  MOO 
lished.  Schools  are  maintained  by  the  religious  men,  of  whom  about  800  are  blacks  of  the  W.  L 
denominations  and  by  public  and  private  en-  regiments ;  they  are  paid  by  the  imperid  gov- 
dowment,  in  which  21,684  children  recdve  ed-  emment  A  police  force  is  maintained  of  447 
ncation.  Among  the  sodeties  for  the  promotion  men,  composed  dmost  wholly  of  blacks  and 
of  letters  and  arts  are,  the  St.  Jameses  society  of  mulattoes.  The  revenue  of  the  colony,  derived 
arts;  the  colonid  literary  and  reading  sodety  from  import  dues,  duties  on  rum,  stamps,  stocks, 
at  Kingston,  established  in  1849 ;  the  St.  Catha-  tonnage  fees,  and  a  land  tax,  in  the  year  ending 
rine*B  Uterary  society  it  Spanish  Town,  estab-  Get  10, 1857, was  £2C18,955.   The  expenditores 
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19  jean,  bnt  both  Henrj  lY.  and  Heniy  Y.  which  was  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  waa  ao- 

treated  him  welL    The  former  attended  to  his  toated  ]>art1y  brpersonal  and  partlj  by  polit- 

edncatioQ  in  a  liberal  manner,  learning  being  ioal  motives.     The  talents  of  Graham  placed 

then  populsr  with  the  En^ish  nobility ;  and  he  him  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  idng's 

attenaea  Henry  Y.  in  his  French  campaigns,  measnres ;  bnt  not  beine  well  supported  by  his 

In  a  political  sense  James's  edacation  was  the  associates,  he  was  baffled,  imprisoned,  and  ban« 

consequence  of  circumstances,  and  he  could  not  ished,  and  his  estates  were  seized.    In  the  hi^- 

have  passed  his  youth  in  a  better  school  for  a  lands,  whither  he  had  fled,  he  formed  his  plima. 

monarch ;  but  he  was  detained  too  long  from  His  only  associates  of  eminence  were  the  earl  of 

his  kingdom  to  allow  of  his  abilities  and  knowl-  Athol  and  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Stewart^ 

edge  proving  greatly  useful  to  his  subjects.  He  the  latter  being  the  king's  chamberlain.  Through 

showed  poeti<»l  powers  of  no  mean  order,  and  the  assistance  of  Stewart,  Graham  obtained 

his  known  writings  are  yet  admired.    ^^The  access  to  the  king's  apartments,  in  the  monasterr 

King's  Quhair,"  or  ^^  Book,'*  was  written  while  of  the  Dominicans  at  Perth^  and  slew  him  with 

he  resided  in  England ;  and  he  was  too  actively  his  own  hands,  but  not  until  James  had  made  a 

engaged  as  a  king  after  his  return  to  Scotland  heroic  resistance,  though  at  last  he  begged  his 

to  devote  much  time  to  poetry.    Robert  III.  life  of  the  assassin. 

dying  in  1406,  his  captive  son  was  proclaimed  JAMES  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  only  son  of  the 

kinff,  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  was  preceding  and  of  Joanna  Beaufort,  bom  in 

made  regent,  holding  the  office  until  his  death  1480,  killed  in  1460.    Being  but  a  child  when  he 

in  1419.    But  for  Albany's  intrigues  James  became  king,  his  mother  was  appointed  to  take 

would  have  been  sooner  restored  to  his  throne,  charge  of  his  person  during  his  minority,  and 

All>any  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murdoch,  who  the  earl  of  Douglas  liejutenant-general  of  the 

might  have  transferred  the  crown  to  his  branch  kingdom.    The  government  was  really  in  tiie 

of  the  Stuart  line  had  he  possessed  his  father's  hands  of  Sir  WiQiam  Crichton,  who  had  been 

talents  and  unscrupulousness.  The  Scotch  were  made  chancellor  by  James  I. ;  and  next  to  him 

then  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  Henry  Y.  in  consequence  was  Sir  Alexander  Livingston, 

took  James  to  France  in  1419,  agreeing  tore-  another  of  the  late  king's  statesmen.    These 

store  him  to  freedom  provided  he  should  pre-  two  were  rivals,  and  their  quarrels  added  to  the 

vail  upon  those  of  his  subjects  who  were  in  troubles  of  the  country.    Archibald  of  Dondaa 

France  to  abstain  from  hostilities ;    but  the  dying,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Earl  Wil- 

Scotch  refused  to  obey  a  king  who  was  in  du-  liam,  an  arrogant  youth,  who  allowed  his  fbl- 

ranoe.    On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  the  new  lowers  great  license;  and  he  and  his  brother 

government  of  England  resolved  to  give  James  David  were  put  to  death  by  Crichton's  orders, 
is  freedom,  on  condition  of  his  paying  £40,000  The  power  of  Crichton  and  Livingston  was 
as  tne  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  England.  He  finally  ended  through  the  successes  of  another 
married  Joanna  Beaufort,  granddaughter  of  earl  of  Douglas  in  1446,  the  king  having  as* 
John  ofCkiuntthrougb  Catharine  Swynford,  and  sumed  supreme  power  in  1444.  The  internal 
niece  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  He  reached  Edin-  condition  of  the  country  was  very  bad,  through 
burgh  in  the  spring  of  1424,  and  immediately  Uie  feuds  of  the  nobles;  but  Douglas,  who  was 
commenced  that  vigorous  administration  which  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  upheld  its  dignity  in 
had  become  necessary  through  the  bad  govern-  the  wars  with  England.  A  truce  for  9  yean 
ment  of  his  predecessors.  Many  important  had  been  made  wiUi  England,  but  in  1448  the 
legislative  acts  were  adopted.  He  persecuted  English  entered  Scotland,  and  were  defeated  by 
the  Lollards,  which  may  be  attributed  to  his  Doudas,  whose  brother  Ormond  soon  after- 
Lancastrian  education.  He  proceeded  with  ward  won  Uie  battle  of  Sark.  The  truce  waa 
energy  against  the  fierce  nobles,  whose  lawless  then  renewed.  The  power  of  Douglas  was  now 
conduct  demanded  punishment.  Albany  and  on  the  decline.  The  King,  whose  intellect  early 
two  of  his  sons,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  were  matured,  was  iealous  of  him,  and,  aided  by 
executed ;  and  soon  after  other  executions  took  Crichton  and  by  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St. 
place,  of  the  most  cruel  nature,  the  victims  Ajidrew's,  he  asserted  his  authority  with  extr&- 
Deing  merely  retainers,  who  believed  they  were  ordinary  vigor,  punishing  many  of  the  nobles 
bound  to  obey  their  feudal  superiors.  The  and  their  adherents.  In  1449  James  married 
fiEunily  of  Albany  was  popular,  and  their  deaths  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres. 
made  the  king  unpopular.  James  I.  revived  Douglas  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  during 
the  connection  of  his  kingdom  with  France,  his  absence  tiie  king  pursued  the  measures  n^ 
encouraged  the  clergy  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  cessary  for  the  curtailment  of  his  power,  but  on 
nobility,  legislated  in  favor  of  trade,  labored  for  his  return  he  received  marks  of  royal  favor.  He 
the  restoration  of  order,  provided  for  the  ad-  soon  left  the  court,  and  lived  as  an  independent 
ministration  of  justice,  and  maintained  the  diff-  sovereign  in  his  own  territories,  perpetrating 
nity  of  Scotland  against  the  designs  of  England,  manv  acts  of  lawless  cruelty,  and  settinff  the 
An  expedition  against  the  islemen  proved  sue-  roysi  authoritv  at  defiance.  Too  powerful  to 
oessful,  and  800  robbers  were  executed.  He  beencounteredopenly,  Douglas  now  became  the 
stripped  the  earl  of  March  of  his  earldom  and  object  of  conspiracy.  A  reconciliation  was  ef- 
property,  which  alarmed  the  nobility.  A  con-  feeted  between  the  king  and  the  earl,  and  the 
tifmej  waa  formed  agdnst  him,  the  head  of  latter  virited  Stiriing  eastle,  where,  in  qpite  of 
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his  Bftfe-condiict  he  was  stabbed  hj  Jamea,  aad  were  now  dirided  into  two  iMitiea»  the  old  lords 
then  shun  bj  uie  royal  attendants.     In  the  and  the  jonog  lorda.  the  lonner  fiiToring  tbe 
wars  that  followed  this  deed  the  king  triamph-  house  of  Lancaster,  while  the  other  was  denroua 
ed,  though  not  without  enoonnterlng  great  re-  of  peace  with  England,  whidi  implied  ahnndoD- 
^stance,  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Doa^laa  ment  of  Henry  VI.    The  peace  party  triamph* 
flunily  was  destroyed.    The  king  sought  to  im-  ed,  the  Scotch  covenanting  to  gire  no  iriristanCT 
prove  the  condition  of  the  people  in  varions  to  Heuryor  his  party.    The  qneen  motlier  died 
wi^  and  the  legislative  measures  of  his  reign  in  1468.    The  £unily  of  Boyd  now  rose  topow- 
were  often  as  liberal  as  the  character  of  the  age  er,  and  the  aristocratical  struggles  that  hM  eo 
would  allow.  The  disputes  between  the housesof  often  proved  injurious  to  Scotland  were  renew- 
York  and  Lancaster  m  England  had  now  openly  ed.    Bishop  Kennedy,  the  ablest  Scotch  statea 
ocHnmenced,  and  they  affected  Scotland.  In  1469  man  of  that  age,  and  who  had  long  been  in  the 
a  treaty  was  made  between  James  IL  and  Henry  service  of  the  crown,  died  in  1466.    In  1469 
VI.,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  support  the  James  married  the  princess  Margaret  of  Den- 
Lancastrians,  to  receive  in  return  portions  of  the  mark,  and  one  of  the  consequences  of  Uiia  aDi- 
north  of  England,  including  Durham  and  North-  ance  was,  that  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  ialnnds 
nmberland.    James  entered  Endand  in  1459,  became   permanent   possessiona   of  Scotland. 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  nis  army  com-  The  Boyas  fell  the  same  year,  and  their  estates 
mitted  such  ravages  that  Henrv  prevailed  upon  were  annexed  to  the  crown.     The  Hamilton 
him  to  withdraw.    In  1460  he  renewed  the  family  rose  on  their  ruins.    James  III.  has  been 
war,  not  with  England,  but  with  the  Yorkists,  represented  as  a  weak  and  vicious  monarch,  ad- 
and  laid  sieae  to  the  frontier  fortress  of  Roz-  dieted  to  favoritism  of  the  worst  kind;  batsodi 
horgh,  whicn  the  English  had  held  since  the  he  was  not,  and  his  foreign  policy  and  intern^ 
deHuit  of  David  Bruce  at  Durham.    WMle  the  legislation  show  that  he  had  high  capacity  and 
king  was  examining  a  battery,  one  of  the  guna  sound  views.    Domestic  peace  and  an  alliance 
bunt,  and  a  fragment  of  it  struck  him  in  the  with  England,  the  two  things  most  desirable  for 
groin,  causing  immediate  death.    This  event  oc-  Scotland,  were  his  aims.    For  some  time  after 
casioned  great  grie^  and  the  soldiers,  listening  he  assumed  power  he  was  successful,  bat  the 
to  the  appeal  of  his  widow,  persevered  in  the  aristocracy,  who  were  warlike  and  iUiterate, 
riege,  carried  Roxburgh  by  assault,  and  razed  hated  him  for  his  love  of  peace  and  fondness  for 
it  to  the  ground.  letters  and  art.    His  favorites  were  artists,  the 
JAMES  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre-  chief  of  them  being  Cochrane,  an  architect,  hot 
oeding  and  of  Mary  of  Gueldres,  born  in  1458,  derisively  called  a  mason.    Artisans  of  all  kinds 
murdered  in  1488.    He  was  crowned  at  Kelso  were  encouraced.    The  king^s  brothers,  Albany 
monastery,  and  as  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  and  Mar,  headed  the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  fint 
vigorous  capacity,  it  was  hoped  that  his  minor-  instance  were  not  hostile  to  the  monarch ;  but 
Itj  would  not  prove  so  disnstroas  as  that  of  his  Cochrane,  acting  upon  the  king^s  superstition, 
father  had  been ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  caused  a  breach  between  him  and  his  brothers, 
overclouded  the  fair  beginning  of  this  reign,  and  Albany  fled  to  France,  and  Mar  lost  his  life,  but 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  periods  in  what  manner  is  not  precisely  known.  Troubles 
in  Scotch  history.    The  triumph  of  the  ^  orkists  occurred  with  England,  and  Albany  joined  the 
in  England  was  adverse  to  Scotch  interests,  as  enemies  of  his  country,  who  promised  to  moke 
they  were  identified  with  those  of  the  house  of  him  king  of  Scotland,  for  which  he  was  to  ren- 
Luicostor.    Henry  VI.  and  his  family  took  ref-  der  homage.    The  Scotch  aristocracy  took  ad- 
nge  in  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Towton  vantage  ofthea^^oroblage  of  a  great  feudal  army 
had  confirmed  Edward  lY.  in  possession  of  the  against  the  English,  seizing  the  king  and  his 
English  crown.    Edward  showed  a  desire  to  be  favorites,  and  hanging  the  latter  without  trisL 
on  friendly  terms  with  Scotland,  but,  partly  Cochrane,  who  had  been  made  earl  of  Mar,  IjcskI- 
flxmi  interest,  and  partly  from  unwillingness  to  ed  the  victims.    The  king  was  placed  in  Edin- 
abandon  the  unfortunate,  the  Scotch  adhered  to  burgh  castle.     Albany  was  reconciled  to  the 
the  Lancastrians.    The  English  king  then  enter-  king,  and  became  lieutenant-general.   The  stmg- 
ed  into  a  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Koss  and  the  gle  between  the  king  and  tlie  aristocracy  was 
lord  of  the  isles,  and  the  banished  Douglases,  by  repeatedly  renewed,  the  former  being  often  snc- 
which  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Scotland  cessful,  and  showing  much  wisdom  in  grappling 
was  resolved  upon.    Should  that  country  be  con-  with  the  evils  of  the  time.    The  aristocracy, 
quercd,  all  of  it  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  was  fearful  of  the  final  result  of  the  contest,  prevaU- 
to  be  divided  between  Douglas,  Ross,  and  the  ed  upon  the  heir  apparent,  Prince  Ja^le^  then 
lord  of  tlie  isles;  and  Douglas  was  to  receive  but  15  years  old,  to  join  them.    The  lo&t  contest 
the  old  estates  of  his  house  in  the  south.    The  took  place  in  1488,  when  the  ntyal  party  was 
lord  of  the  isles  was  to  become  Edward^s  vassal  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sauchic-bum,  near 
This  treaty  was  made  in  1462  ;  but  though  so  Hannockbum,  and  the  king  murdered  as  he  fled 
formidable  in  its  terms,  it  led  to  nothing.    Koss  from  the  field. 

alone  of  the  parties  to  it  acted.    He  called  him-  JAMES  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 

self  king  of  tlie  Hebrides,  and  committed  some  oeding  and  of  Margaret  of  Denmark,  bom  March 

depredations,  of  which  he  repented  immediately,  17,  1472,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  SepL 

and  tlien  was  nssawinated.    The  Scotch  nobility  9, 1618.    He  was  a  little  over  16  years  old  when 
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liebegantoreigiu  The  coronation  took  plaoe  at  ity  and  violenoe  of  the  aristocraoy,  and  the  at- 
Soone,  June  26,  li88.  His  government  was  one  tempts  of  the  English  to  obtain  asoendencT.  la 
of  the  most  vigorous  that  Scotland  ever  knew,  his  l7th  year  he  escaped  from  the  Dooglases, 
Unlike  his  predecessors,  he  determined  to  role  who  then  had  possession  of  his  person,  and  be- 
by  the  aid  of  the  nobility,  and  not  to  seek  their  came  king  in  uct,  giving  evoy  indication  that 
humiliation.  This  policy  enabled  him  to  rule  as  he  would  reign  wisely.  He  &owed  as  much 
well  as  to  reign.  Attempts  at  insurrection  were  eneigy  as  his  other  had  dbplayed  in  repressing 
put  down.  Aided  by  parliament,  the  king  car-  the  troubles  on  the  bordersi  where  he  sent  sev- 
ried  many  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  eral  chiefii  to  the  gallow%  the  famous  John 
country,  concerning  trade  and  manuDtctures.  Armstrong  being  one  of  the  number.  A  rebel- 
When  he  found  his  power  firmly  established  he  lion  in  the  Orki]^^  was  promptly  quelled ;  and 
withdrew  his  favor  from  the  men  who  had  act*  the  chiefs  of  the  Western  isles  were  induced  to 
ed  with  him  agunst  his  £ither.  Peace  was  made  submit  to  the  king's  authority  by  his  firm  but 
with  £nglim£  The  encroachments  of  Rome  conciliatory  action.  Otiier  measures  to  pro- 
were  res&ained.  Justice  was  r^ularly  adminis-  mote  tranquillity  were  adopted ;  but  the  dcwIbs 
tered  in  the  lowlands ;  and  the  king  determined  had  become  lawless  and  licentious  to  an  incredi- 
that  the  highlands  should  be  made  subject  to  ble  degree  during  the  regency,  so  that  James 
law.  He  made  several  journeys  thither  and  to  met  with  great  £fficulties  in  his  endeavors  to 
the  isles,  successfully  asserting  the  royal  author-  restore  peace  at  home,  and  some  of  their  leaden 
ity.  The  lord  of  Uie  isles  endeavored  to  re-  were  treated  with  severity,  the  king's  pdipy 
sist,  but  was  stripped  of  power  and  possessions,  being  unlike  that  of  his  father  toward  the  aris- 
When  Perkin  Warbeck  appeared,  claiming  to  be  tocraoy.  The  clergy  were  much  esteemed  by 
the  2d  son  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  James  him,  and  held  the  principal  offices  of  state,  fiMts 
supported  him,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  an  of  not  a  little  consequence,  as  the  reformataon 
onginal  partyto  the  plot  that  brought  him  upon  was  then  going  forward,  and  Scotland  was  af- 
the  stage.  Warbeck  visited  Scotland  in  1495,  fected  by  it.  The  college  of  justice  was  estab- 
and  was  rovally  received.  James  gave  him  a  lished  in  1532,  supposed  to  have  been  modelled 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  for  a  wife,  the  on  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  suggested  by  the 
lady  being  a  near  relative  of  his  own.  He  in-  advice  of  Gavin  Dunbar,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
vaded  England,  but  this  was  injurious  to  War-  who  had  been  the  king's  preceptor,  and  was  now 
beck's  pUms,  because  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  chancellor.  Its  object  was  to  remove  the  means 
Eni^ish  forthe  Scotch.  The  latter  retumedhome,  of  oppression  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles, 
but  the  war  continued.  Henry  YIL  renewed  his  James  was  courted  by  foreign  powers.  Henry 
offer  to  give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Marsaret  to  Y UI.  wbhed  him  to  marry  his  daughter  Maxj. 
James,  and  in  1497  Warbeck  left  Scotland,  when  Charles  V.  offered  him  his  sister,  tiie  late  queen  of 
a  7  years'  truce  was  agreed  upon.  James  now  Hungary,  or  his  niece,  a  princess  of  Denmark, 
proceeded  to  complete  liis  plans  for  the  improve-  Francis  I.  fiivored  the  Ensiish  alliance,  as  he  and 
ment  of  Scotland.  Commerce  and  a  navy  re-  Henry  were  at  that  time  mends.  Border  hostil- 
ceived  much  of  his  attention,  and  prospered,  ities  made  it  difficult  for  England  and  Scotland 
He  again  viuted  the  north,  and  enforced  the  to  be  dlies.  Henry  encouraged  Scotch  rebels, 
law  in  the  highlands.  Learning  was  favored  by  and  James  aided  the  disaffected  Irish.  In  15S8, 
him,  and  literature  flourished.  In  deference  to  under  French  mediation,  a  truce  was  made, 
the  views  of  the  nobility,  he  negotiated  a  mar-  which  was  converted  into  a  treaty  of  peace  the 
riage  with  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  and  next  year.  Henry  made  James  a  knight  of  the 
on  Aug.  8, 1508,  they  were  wedded.  The  rela-  garter,  Francis  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 
tions  between  France  and  Scotland  became  very  St.  Michael,  and  the  emperor  that  of  the  gddea 
close,  which  ofiended  HeniT^  VII.  Printi^  was  fleece — ^facts  that  show  his  personal  importance^ 
introduced  into  Scotland  in  1507,  by  Walter  and  the  political  weight  of  his  kingdom.  Charles 
Chapman,  one  of  the  king's  servants.  After  made  another  effort  to  marry  him  to  one  of  hia 
the  accession  of  Henry  YIH.  to  the  English  nieces,  but  vunly,  though  James  avowed  his 
throne  troubles  between  the  two  countries  be-  attachment  to  the  cause  of  which  the  emperor 
gan,  which  ended  in  war  in  1518,  when  James  was  chief.  He  persecuted  the  refbrroers  vin- 
invaded  England,  and  was  defeated  by  the  earl  dictively,  burning  some  of  them,  while  othen 
of  Surrey  at  Flodden,  Sept  9.  The  ioss  of  the  were  compelled  to  fly.  Henry  YUI.  urged  hia 
battle  was  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  king,  who,  nephew  to  side  with  him  in  his  contest  with 
from  exaggerated  notions  of  chividr^,  gave  up  Bome,  and  again  offered  him  the  hand  of  the 
great  advantages  of  position,  for  which  he  paid  princess  Mary ;  but  he  failed,  and  the  pope's 
with  his  life,  &lling  on  the  field.  He  showed  attentions  and  exertions  bound  James  to  the 
eminent  valor,  but  no  generalship.  papal  cause.  Paul  III.  addressed  him  as  ^  de- 
JAMES  v.,  kingofScothmd,sonof  thepre*  fender  of  the  faith,"  against  which  Henry  re- 
ceding and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  bom  in  Lin-  monstrated.  James  visited  .France  in  1586, 
lithgow,  April  10,  1512,  died  in  Falkland,  Deo.  where  he  married  Madeleine^  only  daughter  of 
13, 1542.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  his  Francis  I.  This  lady  dying  soon  after  the  mar- 
mother  became  regent  His  minority  was  a  riage,  James  gave  his  hand  to  the  duchess  of 
period  of  great  trouble,  owing  to  the  weakness  Longueville,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
of  his  mother,  the  rivauy  of  parties^  the  Tsna]^  who  had  been  sought  by  Henry  YUL    These 
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marriages  oansed  the  kins  to  become  still  more  BaHlidon  Ihron^  intended  for  the  loatmctioii 
attach^  to  the  party  in  Enrope  that  was  liostOe  of  his  son  Henry,  was  published  in  1699.  He 
to  the  reformation,  and  nnder  the  inflaence  endeavored  to  restore  Episcopacy,  but  with  no 
of  Oardinid  Beaton  persecution  raged  with  saocess.  His  exertions  to  make  sore  of  the  En^ 
fierceness,  while  Henry  YIII.  exerted  himself  to  fish  crown  were  more  zealous  than  wise.  On  the 
change  the  policy  of  Scotland.  In  164(f  James  death  of  Elizabeth,  March  24 1608,  he  was  pro> 
led  an  expedition  to  the  Western  isles,  which  claimed  king  of  England  by  the  qoeen^a  eoancil, 
was  brilliantly  snccessfbl.  The  Hebrides,  the  in  violation  of  the  will  of  Henry  YIII.  He  left 
Orkqey  and  Shetland  isles,  and  portions  of  ter-  Edinburgh  April  5,  and  Journeyed  to  London, 
ritory  in  Scotland  that  had  belonged  to  rebel-  his  clumsy  person  and  gross  manners  *"^HT*g  a 
lions  barons,  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  most  unfavorable  impression  on  his  new  anb- 
king  paid  much  attention  to  industrial  develop-  Jects,  who  soon  found  that  he  was  unworthy  of 
ment,  inviting  skilfbl  foreign  artisans  to  settle  m  uieir  respect.  Cecil  monopolized  power.  Ra- 
Scotland.  Henry  YIII.  sought  an  interview  with  leigh  was  tried  and  condemned  for  treason,  and 
his  nephew  in  1541,  going  for  that  purpose  to  was  kept  for  18  years  in  prison.  A  dt^grftceftd 
York;  but  James  would  not  visit  him.  War  peace  was  made  with  Spain  in  1604.  Arbitrary 
followed  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  James  sentiments  prevuled  at  court,  and  the  Idng  had 
made  great  preparations  to  meet  tne  English ;  trouble  with  his  parliaments.  The  cnnpowdcr 
but  his  feudal  array  could  not  be  relied  upon,  plot,  in  1605,  was  caused  by  the  disappoint- 
the  nobility  being  thoroughly  discontented.  At  mentof  certain  Catholics,  whom  he  had  enconr- 
Fala  Muir  and  Solway  Moss  they  openly  defied  aged  to  hope  for  the  mitigation  of  the  penal 
his  commands,  and  would  not  result  the  enemy,  laws  under  which  they  su&red.  In  1613  two 
James  fell  into  despair,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  heretics  were  burned  at  Smithfield.  the  last 
When  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Mary  was  an-  executions  of  the  kind  perpetrated  in  E^g- 
nounced  to  him.  he  said :  ^*  It  [the  crown]  came  land.  The  prince  of  Wales  died  in  1612,  under 
with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass."  These  suspicious  circumstances.  The  princess  Eliza- 
were  amonghis  last  words.  betn,  the  ancestress  of  the  present  English  dy- 
JAMES  vl.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  nasty,  was  married  to  the  elector  palatine,  Feb. 
son  of  Henry,  Lord  Damley,  and  Maij,  queen  14^  1618.  The  ^*  grand  over  of  poisoning**  took 
of  Scots,  bom  in  Edinburgh  casde,  June  19,  place  in  1616,  ending  in  the  disgrace  of  the  eari 
1566,  died  in  the  palace  of  Theobalds,  March  of  Somerset,  who  had  been  a  royal  ftvorite, 
87, 1625.  His  reign  agrees  nearly  with  his  life,  though  now  superseded  by  George  YUliers,  first 
dating  from  Julv  29,  1567,  when  his  mother,  duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  name.  Raleigh 
queen  regnant  of  Scotland,  was  dethroned,  and  was  released,  and  allowed  to  make  his  voyage 
power  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Prot-  to  Guiana,  and  was  put  to  death  on  his  return, 
estant  party.  He  resided  at  Stirling  castle,  to  gratify  the  Spanish  government  James's 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  foreign  policy  was  as  base  as  it  could  be,  and  the 
his  preceptor  was  the  learned  George  Bnchanan,  English  felt  the  disgrace  all  the  more  sensibly 
who,  on  beinff  reproached  with  having  made  because  of  the  contrast  it  made  with  the  glory 
the  kinff  a  pedant,  declared  that  it  was  the  best  of  Elizabeth.  When  the  80  years*  war  broke 
he  could  make  of  him.  Daring  his  minority  the  out,  though  it  involved  the  fate  of  his  daughter 
contest  between  kingsmcn  and  queensmen  was  and  son-in-law,  and  they  failed  to  get  what  they 
bitterly  waged,  and  the  earls  of  Murray,  Len-  sought,  lost  their  own  dominions,  and  became 
nox,  Mar,  and  Morton  were  successively  regents,  exiles  and  beggars,  lie  would  do  nothinr  for 
In  1577,  on  the  overthrow  of  Morton,  James  OS-  them.  This  wos  fortunate  for  Englana.  to 
snmod  power,  and  the  next  year  this  ossump-  which  the  cowardice  of  James  proved  as  wholc- 
tion  was  confirmed  by  parliament.  Ho  early  some  as  had  the  cowardice  of  John.  Had  he 
exhibited  that  fondness  for  masculine  favorites  entered  into  the  war,  he  might  have  established 
of  distinguished  personal  beauty,  which  has  left  a  despotism  in  his  dominions,  by  the  aid  of  an 
a  cloud  on  his  fame.  He  was  seized  by  some  army.  A  leading  object  with  him  was  to  con- 
of  the  nobility  in  1582,  but  recovered  his  liberty  ciliate  Spain,  and  obtain  the  hand  of  a  S[»anish 
and  power,  and  banished  his  enemies.  The  lat-  princess  for  his  eldest  son.  Other  means  hav- 
ter  returned  in  1585,  and  forced  the  king  to  ca-  ing  failed,  Buckingham,  who  now  mled  Nith 
pitulate.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Elizabeth  king  and  prince,  persuaded  Charles  to  go  to 
m  behalf  of  Protestantism,  then  threatened  by  Spain,  to  urge  his  suit  for  the  infanta.  This 
the  great  Catholic  powers,  and  wrote  a  work  to  journey  was  made,  but  led  only  to  disappoint- 
prove  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist.  He  sought,  ment,  Buckingham  taking  offence,  and,  as  it  i^ 
but  ineffectually,  to  savo  his  mother^s  life,  when  said,  causing  the  marriage  to  be  bn»ken  off. 
she  had  been  sentenced  to  die  in  England.  He  Bacon,  who  was  lord  cliancellor  and  a  peer, 
adhered  to  England  in  the  year  of  the  armada,  was  disgraced  in  1621,  because  of  his  corrupt 
knowing  that  Philip  II.  would  not  conquer  it  acts.  War  was  declared  against  Sp.«iin  m 
for  him.  Re  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark  in  1624,  and  parliament  was  dissolved  the  same 
1589,  and  married  Anne,  2d  daughter  of  Frederic  year.  The  hand  of  the  prince?*  Henrietta 
IF.  His  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  internal  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was 
troubles  of  various  kinds,  caused  by  the  nobles,  now  sought  for  Charles,  and  it  was  contem- 
the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.    His  plated  to  form  an  alliance  with  that  country 
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against  the  hocue  of  Anatria.  A  small  foroa  the  British  throne  in  1660;  and  on  Sept  3  of 
was  sent  to  the  oontinent,  to  help  the  Frotes-  that  year  was  married  to  Anne  Hyde,  daughter 
tant  oanscL  and  this  was  followed  hy  a  larger  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  had  con- 
one  ;  but  the  first  aocomplidied  nothing,  and  of  traoted  himself  the  preceding  November.  This 
the  second  one  half  the  men  perished  on  board  lady  dying  in  1671,  James  two  years  later 
the  vessels  in  which  they  embarked,  France  married  Maria  Beatrice  Eleonora,  a  princess  of 
and  Holland  not  allowing  them  to  land  Buck-  the  ancient  honse  of  Este  of  Modena,  his  Janior 
ingham^s  favor  with  the  lung  was  now  lost,  by  26  years.  He  became  a  Oatholic  while  in 
but  he  had  great  influence  over  the  prince  of  exile,  but  did  not  avow  his  religion  until  some 
Wales ;  and  the  king  Ming  sick,  the  duke  and  years  after  the  restoration  (1671).  In  the  wars 
his  mother  were  suspected  of  having  poisoned  with  Holland  he  distinguished  himself  in  com- 
him.  Hb  death  was  really  caused  by  a  tertian  mand  of  the  English  fleet,  and  always  showed 
ague,  acting  on  a  constitution  undermined  by  in«  capacity  for  naval  affiairs.  The  passage  of  the 
temperance,  chagrin,  and  mortification.  The  test  act  in  1673  caused  him  to  throw  up  all  his 
most  remarkable  event  of  Jameses  reign  was  the  employments.  He  incurred  great  danger  dur- 
authorized  tranaUtion  of  the  Bible  into  English,  ing  the  time  of  the  popish  plot,  and  when  the 
which  was  his  work,  as  it  was  not  only  done  un-  parliamentary  test  was  adopted  in  1678,  it  was 
der  his  patronage  and  by  his  direction,  but  the  with  difficulty  that  he  nuuntained  an  exception- 
corps  of  translators  were  governed  by  excellent  al  privilege  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
rules  of  his  framing.  The  version  thus  effected  peers.  It  was  sought  to  exclude  him  from  the 
has  nuuntained  its  ground,  and  promises  long  to  succession,  and  Shaftesbury  endeavored  to  pre- 
find  £AVor  with  the  English  race.  James  was  vail  upon  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  to  indict 
a  man  of  much  learning,  but  hb  scholarship  him.  The  commons  passed  the  exclusion  bilL 
was  deformed  by  Uie  most  offensive  pedantry,  but  it  was  r^ected  by  the  peers;  it  had  passed 
as  hb  writings  were  by  thcffroasest  superstition,  the  commons  in  the  preceoing  parliament,  but 
witches  being  the  especiiu  objects  of  hb  fear|  through  a  dissolution  failed  to  reach  the  upper 
hatred,  and  persecution,  tiiough  he  b  said  to  house.  James  retired  to  Brusseb  in  1679,  but 
have  become  more  reasonable  on  the  subject  in  returned  when  the  king  was  attacked  by  illness, 
hb  latter  days.  He  was  sent  to  ScotUnd,  as  head  of  the  admin- 
JAM£SILof£ngland,and  Vn.  ofScotUnd,  istration  there,  and  treated  the  Covenanters 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  with  singular  cruelty.  The  Oxford  parliament, 
Mario,  bom  at  Uie  pahu)e  of  St  James,  Oct  15,  which  would  have  passed  the  exclusion  bill,  was 
1683,  died  at  St  Germain,  Sept  16, 1701.  He  dissolved  at  the  commencement  of  1681.  A 
was  called  duke  of  York  at  once,  but  not  by  par  reaction  had  now  commenced,  fav(frable  to 
tent  until  1643.  He  was  but  8  years  old  when  Jameses  fortunes.  He  returned  to  England  in 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  was  an  eye-witness  1681,  and  had  much  influence  at  the  court  and 
of  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  first  grand  afiair  in  the  country,  and  he  upheld  all  those  severe 
of  the  coqtest,  where  he  came  near  losing  hb  measures  by  which  the  tory  party  sought  to 
Ufe.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  exterminate  the  whigs.  When  Charles  U,  died, 
1643.  When  Oxford  was  captured  in  1646,  Feb.  6,  1685,  James  succeeded  him,  not  only 
James  became  prisoner  to  Fairfax.  At  a  cere-  without  difficulty,  but  as  a  popular  sovereign, 
monious  visit  of  the  chiefii  of  the  parliamentary  Hb  conduct  was  most  arbitrary  from  the  begin- 
army,  Cromwell  was  the  only  man  who  knelt  ning;  and  the  parliament  he  called  was  the 
to  the  prince.  He  was  well  treated  by  hb  cap-  most  servile  of  any  body  of  the  kind  mention- 
tors,  and  allowed  frequent  interviews  with  lus  ed  in  Englbh  history.  Argyle's  invasion  oi 
father,  living  most  of  the  time  in  company  with  Scotland,  and  Monmouth^s  invasion  of  England, 
hb  brother  Gloucester  and  sbter  Elizabeth,  at  were  suodued  with  little  difficulty,  and  were 
St  Jameses,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl  followed  by  unparalleled  punishments  inflicted 
of  Northumberland.  He  esci^ped  in  1648,  and  on  the  rebels.  He  soon  broke  with  hb  obse- 
fled  to  Holland,  whence,  and  after  a  residence  quious  parliament  as  he  required  the  repeal 
in  Flanders,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1649.  The  of  the  test  and  habeas  corpus  acta,  which  were 
same  year  he  accompanied  hb  brother  Charles  as  dear  to  the  tories  as  to  all  others  of  hb  sub- 
to  the  bland  of  Jersey,  residing  there  4  months,  jects  except  the  Catholics.  He  prorogued 
Beturning  to  the  continent,  he  visited  Brussels,  the  parliament  from  time  to  time,  and  ulti- 
Bhenen,  the  Hagne,  and  Breda.  After  the  tri-  mately  it  was  dissolved.  He  set  himself  sys- 
umph  of  the  enemies  of  the  Stuarts  in  1651,  tematically  to  work  to  effect  two  ends,  viz. :  the 
he  entered  the  French  service,  distingubhing  overdirow  of  the  consUtutional  system  of  Eng- 
himself  nnder  Turenne  and  Cond6 ;  bow  those  land,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
eminent  generals  bore  testimony  to  hb  soldier-  to  the  position  it  had  held  there  in  the  early 
ship  and  courage.  When,  in  1655,  therelationa  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  At  first  he 
between  Engird  and  France  became  dose,  thought  he  could  best  succeed  by  employing 
James  was  forced  to  leave  France,  and  he  en-  the  established  church  against  the  dissenters ; 
tered  the  Spanish  army,  where  he  fought  against  but  finding  the  Episcopalians  would  not  give 
the  Englbh  and  IVench.  He  was  treated  wiUi  him  their  aicL  ho  sought  to  gain  the  dissenters, 
much  consideration  by  the  Spaniards.  He  shared  A  great  number  of  measures  were  adopted  of  an 
in  the  benefits  of  ti^e  restoration  of  hb  family  to  ill^al  character.   A  new  court  of  ecclesiastical 
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oommMoii  was  ereeted;  a  great standlog army  defeatedattbe  battleof  the Bojm,  July  1, 10M, 
was  created ;  the  privileges  of  the  nniverrities  where  he  ezhihited  little  of  that  ooorage  wluch 
were  riolated ;  the  test  act  hecame  a  dead  letter ;  he  had  di^Lajed  in  earlier  life.  Betaming  to 
corporatioiui  were  modelled  and  remodelled,  in  Franoe,  he  remded  there  nntil  hia  death,  pMsinc 
the  nope  that  a  parliament  mighc  be  |>acked  that  his  time  between  devotion  and  plotting  and 
sboold  so  act  as  to  give  to  the  king's  doings  tiie  countenancing  schemes  for  the  aasnaaiDation  of 
f<»in8  of  law.  In  less  than  8  years  the  king  William  III.  The  battle  of  La  Hogae,  in  1692, 
had  arrayed  all  his  snbjects  against  him,  except  proved  fatal  to  his  hope  of  a  sncoMafcd  descent 
the  Catholics  and  a  few  of  the  dissenters,  the  on  England,  though  the  idea  of  aoch  <]eaoent 
great  mi\]ority  of  the  dissenting  interest  siding  was  not  abandoned  by  the  exiles  themadfea. 
with  the  established  chnrdi,  and  whigs  and  He  was  offered  the  candidature  for  the  crown 
tories  coalescing.  All  offices  were  in  the  hands  of  Poland  in  1696,  but  would  not  accept  iL 
of  the  Catholics,  or  of  Protestants  who  were  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  by  giving  peace 
ready  to  do  the  work  of  Catholics.  The  foreign  to  France  and  England,  removed  all  proapect 
policy  of  the  country  was  made  subservient  to  of  restoration ;  but  the  ex-king  and  hia  family 
that  of  France,  because  the  support  of  tiiat  continued  to  be  the  guests  of  Louis  XIV.  Hb 
country  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  James's  health  declined,  and  on  Sept.  8,  1701,  he  was 
home  policy.  The  pope  and  the  governments  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  two  weeksb 
of  Spain  aiid  Germany  were  hostile  to  James's  JAMES  Francis  Edwabd  Stuabt,  aooof  the 
course,  because  they  were  alarmed  at  the  en-  preceding,  called  tlie  dievalier  of  St  George^  * 
orottchments  of  Louis  XIY.  Matters  were  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Enriand,  bom  in 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  June,  1688,  by  the  oppo-  London,  June  10,  1688,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  % 
rition  which  the  declaration  of  indulgence  en-  1766.  fiis  legitimacy  was  suspected  even  be- 
countered.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  fore  his  birth,  the  nation  bdieving  that  hb 
6  bishops  were  sent  to  the  tower,  and  tried  on  mother.  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  was  not  really 
the  charge  of  libel,  for  petitioning  the  king  pregnant,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  a 
against  the  order  that  the  declaration  should  be  pretendea  Roman  Catholic  heir  by  some  iM^t 
Wid  in  the  churches.  They  were  acquitted,  of  hand.  Though  this  charge  has  been  f&j 
hut  the  excitement  was  without  a  parallel  even  disproved,  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  tlM 
in  English  history  of  that  century.  On  June  infant  prince  of  Wales  was  not  prodaimed  king 
10,  Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  immediately  after  the  abdication  of  bb  fitther 
afterward  known  as  the  pretender,  the  popular  in  1688.  Uis  childhood  was  passed  at  St.  Ger- 
opinion  J>eing  that  the  oueen's  pre^ancy  was  main,  where  Louis  XIV.  gave  an  asylnm  to  the 
a  sham,  and  Uiat  the  chilu  was  spurious,  which  exiled  royal  family.  It  was  rumored  at  the 
libel  on  James  was  long  believed  by  most  Eng-  time,  and  has  been  often  repeated,  though  ther« 
lishmon.  This  event  hastened  the  revolntion.  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  by  a  secret  article  of 
Men  had  been  restrained  from  action  bv  the  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697)  it  was  stipulated 
belief  that,  as  James  had  no  children,  the  throne  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  to  the 
must,  in  course  of  nature,  soon  pass  to  his  eld-  English  throne  on  the  death  of  William  III. 
est  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  William,  prince  of  His  father  died,  Sept.  16,  1701,  and  ho  was  im- 
Orange,  who  was  a  Protestant ;  but  the  birth  mediately  acknowledged  king  of  Great  Britain 
of  his  son  dispelled  their  hopes,  and  on  Juno  80,  by  Louis  XIV.  under  the  title  of  James  III. 
1688,  William  was  invited  to  invade  England,  lie  was  recognized  as  such  also  by  the  king  of 
the  invitation  being  signed  by  the  earls  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  No 
Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  and  Danby,  Lord  Lum-  active  measures,  however,  were  taken  in  his  be^ 
ley,  Henry  Sidney,  Edward  Russell,  and  Henry  half,  till  in  March,  1707,  ho  sailed  from  Dunkirk 
Compton,  the  suspended  bishop  of  London,  with  a  French  fleet  for  the  inva5ion  of  Scotland. 
Though  James  was  warned  of  what  was  going  The  expedition  returned  without  even  having 
on,  both  by  Louis  XIV.  and  by  others,  he  wonld  effected  a  landing,  and  the  bttSled  prince  now 
believe  nothing  adverse  to  his  wishes,  and  was  assumed  the  name  of  the  chevalier  or  St  George 
taken  entirely  by  surprise  when  William  sailed  and  joined  the  French  army  in  Flonden.  lie 
from  Holland,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men.  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  July  11. 
The  invaders  landed  at  Torbay,  Nov.  5,  and  1708;  and  in  that  of  Mai plaquet,  Sept.  11, 1709, 
James  was  soon  abandoned  by  nearly  every  one,  he  charged  the  English  at  the  head  of  the  French 
inclading  his  daughter  Anne.  He  fled  fn)m  cavalry.  Meantime  the  Englisli  parliament  set 
England,  having  proviouRly  sent  away  his  wife  a  price  of  100,000  crowns  upon  bis  head.  In 
and  son,  but  was  detained,  and  returned  to  I^n-  1713  ho  was  secretly  favored  by  Bolingbroke 
don,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  enemies.  Every  and  other  ministers  of  Anne,  and  the  queen  her- 
facility  for  flight  being  placed  in  his  way,  he  self  regarded  him  with  predilection ;  but  be 
fled  a  second  time,  and  reached  Fmnce.  He  rejected  their  urgent  advice  to  renounce,  or  at 
was  magnificently  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  least  to  pretend  to  renounce,  the  lioman  Catlio- 
aosigned  him  a  large  pension,  and  the  ])alace  of  lie  faith.  The  sudden  death  of  Anne  arrested 
St  Germain  as  a  residence.  He  went  to  Ire-  the  designs  of  liolingbroke  and  the  Jacobites ; 
land  in  1689,  in  which  country  the  native  popu-  and  Hishop  Atterbury,  who  vainly  offered  to 
lation  were  attached  to  his  cause.  He  under-  head  a  procession  in  his  lawn  sleeves  for  pro- 
went  many  humiliations  in  Ireland,  and  was  claiming  Jamea  at  Charing  croas,  is  said  to  have 
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ezdaimed  irtth  indignation :  "There  is  the  beet  to  leare  Franoe,  and  in  the  foHowing  year  he 

canse  in  Eorope  lost  for  want  of  a  little  roirit"  -wbb  reoeiyed  with  regal  honors  at  Madrid,  and 

The  oheTalier  hastened  to  the  court  of  Yer-  was  one  of  the  pretexts  for  Alberoni^s  prepara- 

sailles,  hnt  found  it  fearftd  of  allowing  Enoland  .  tions  for  an  invarion  of  Ensland.    In  1719  he 

any  pretext  for  rupture,  was  ordered  to  leave  married  the  prinoess  Sobiew  of  Poland;  and 

France,  and  retired  to  Plombidre&  where  he  in  1720  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  the 

issued  a  manifesto  which  was  pnblisned  in  £ng-  hero  of  the  enterprise  of  1745,  was  bom  at 

hmd,  asserting  his  i^ght  to  the  crown.    At  Com-  Bome.    In  1723  he  israed  from  Dicoa  a  strange 

mercy  in  Lorraine  he  was  Joined  by  Bolin^^roke,  manifesto,  proposing  that  if  George  would  de- 

who  sought  in  his  interest  to  incite  the  fVench  liver  to  him  the  throne  of  his  faUiera,  he  would 

government  to  war  with  England.    This  was  in  return  bestow  upon  George  the  title  of  king 

Erevented  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  in  his  native  dominions  and  invite  all  other 
opes  of  the  chevalier  were  languishing  when,  states  to  confirm  it.  In  1725  his  wife,  with 
on  Aug.  27, 1715,  the  earl  of  l£ur  invited  the  whom  he  had  lived  unhappily,  retired  to  a  con- 
principal  Jacobite  irentlemen  of  Scotland  to  a  vent,  and  during  his  latter  years  he  led  a  ^iet 
great  hunting  matdi,  took  with  them  the  oath  and  pious  life  in  Rome.— See  J.  H.  Jesse,  ^  jfe- 
of  fidelity  to  James  III.,  and  raised  the  standard  moirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  AdherentSi*^ 
of  rebellion  in  the  higlilands.  In  this  year,  ao-  in  Bohn^s  *^  Historical  Library.'' 
cording  to  Jesse,  parliament  offered  £100^000  JAMES,  Gbobob  Patnb  Rainbfobd,  an  Eng- 
for  James's  head.  Encouraged  by  vessels  nt>m  lish  novelist,  bom  in  London  in  1801.  He  was 
France  with  arms  and  ofQcers,  Mar  was  soon  educated  at  Greenwich  in  a  school  kept  by  a 
at  the  head  of  10,000  well  equipped  men,  made  French  emigrant,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  sent 
himself  master  of  the  whole  province  of  Fife,  to  France,  where  he  passed  several  years.  Whfle 
and  marched  to  Dunblane.  He  at  first  fell  a  bo^  he  manifested  dedded  literary  tastes,  and 
back  before  the  duke  of  Argyle,  commander-  wasm  the  habit  of  writing  small  pieces  in  prose 
in-chief  of  the  English  forces  in  Scotknd,  but  and  verse  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  his 
being  reinforced  fouj^t  with  him  the  donbtfol  friends.  He  also  became  an  anonymous  contrib- 
battleofI>unbIane(Nov.l8,l7l5).  On  the  same  utor  to  the  magazines.  Someof  msproduotloDa 
day  in  Ensland  the  Jacobites  were  obliged  to  having  come  under  the  notice  of  Washington 
surrender  rreston,  with  many  prisoners,  and  Irving,  James  was  urged  by  him  to  attempt  a 
news  was  received  that  Lord  Lovathad  deliver-  work  of  more  importance.  Thus  encouraged, 
ed  up  the  castle  of  Inverness,  though  hitherto  he  produced  in  1822  a  life  of  Edward  the  BuK>k 
professing  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  chevalier.  Prince,  the  first  book  bearing  his  name.  Previous 
The  clans  soon  began  to  forsake  the  standard  of  to  this,  when  but  17  years  old,  he  #rote  a  ool- 
Mar,  whose  army  dwindled  to  half  its  ori^nal  lection  of  eastern  stories,  which  were  published 
number.  Though  the  chevalier  had  been  pro-  under  the  title  of  the  *'  String  of  Pearls'*  in 
claimed  in  numerous  places  in  England  and  1882.  His  first  essay  as  a  novelist, '^BicheUen," 
Scotland,  hispartisansluid  gained  no  formidable  written  in  1825,  but  not  pubUshed  until  1829, 
successes.  While  his  cause  bore  this  bloomy  showed  the  influence  of  Scott's  historical  ro- 
aspect,  he  himself  arrived  at  Peterhead,  Dec  mances,  a  species  of  fiction  which  he  thence- 
22, 1715,  passed  incognito  through  Aberdeen,  forth  cultivated  almost  exdurively.  It  met  with 
received  Mar  most  cordially  at  Fetteresso,made  considerable  success,  and  encouraged  the  author 
his  public  entry  into  Dundee,  and  continued  his  to  pursue  a  literair  career,  a  comae  which  in- 
progress  to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone.  Though  deed  was  rendered  neoessaiy  by  the  death  of 
everywhere  received  with  acclamation,  he  was  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  a  friend  of  his  fiither,  and 
disappointed  to  find,  instead  of  a  large  and  vie-  on  whom  his  own  prospects  greatly  depended, 
torious  army,  only  a  discordant  multitude,  with-  *^  Richelieu"  was  followed  by  *^Damley"  and 
out  money,  amis,  or  anmmnition.  He  had  not  **De  L'Orme"  (1880X  ^^PhUip  Augustus"  (1881X 
the  energy  and  courage  to  straggle  with  tlie  **  Henry  Masterton"  (1882),  *'Mwy  of  Burgun- 
difficulties  of  his  position.  The  resolution  to  dy"  (1884),  and  a  long  list  of  other  romances 
retreat  was  taken  at  a  council  on  Jan.  29,  and  coming  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  com- 
at  Montrose  he  re^mbarked  for  the  continent  in  position  of  which  tne  author  has  .generally 
a  way  that  gave  his  departure  every  appearance  drawn  his  principal  scenes  and  incidents  from 
of  desertion  and  deceit  It  has  been  claimed,  history,  although  he  has  given  them  a  coloring 
however,  that  he  wished  to  share  the  fate  of  not  always  in  accordance  with  historical  truth, 
his  unfortunate  followers,  but,  the  enterprise  however  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  In  spite 
having  become  desperate,  yielded  only  to  Uie  of  a  monotony  of  tone  and  a  repetition  of  md- 
ai^ment  that  they  would  obtain  better  terms  dent,  his  works  have  been  widely  read  in  En^^and 
from  the  government  in  his  absence  than  it  he  and  the  United  States,  and  the  eariier  ones  are 
remained.  Altera  voyage  of  7  days  he  landed  resarded  as  standard  novels.  The  list  of  origi- 
at  Gravelines,  whence  he  proceeded  to  St  Ger>  nal  works  of  all  descriptions  published  under 
main,  where  he  was  immediately  visited  by  his  name  amounts  at  present  to  nearly  80,  in 
Bolingbroke,  whom  he  soon  deprived  of  the  over  190  volumes,  the  last  being  **  The  Oava- 
emptv  honor  of  being  his  secretary  of  state,  lier"  (1859);  an  instance  of  literary  focundity 
which  office  was  transferred  to  the  earl  of  pwhaps  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  author 
Mar.    The  triple  alliance  (1717)  obliged  him  who  has  written  the  En^iah  language.    It  is 
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said  that  his  method  of  oomponUon  Si  hj  diet*-  mere  obedience  to  the  law  of  huiaB  aociety. 

tioQ  to  aa  amanaensui.    Among  his  works  are  while  the  latter  is  the  product  of  dlTina  lore  mod 

eeveral  volames  of  poetry,  and  many  of  history  light  flowing  into  the  sonl;  conseqoenilT  the 

and  biography,  indodinff  the  ^  History  of  Chiv-  one  is  outward,  formal,  and  temporary,  wldle  the 

alry,^  and  lives  of  Charlemagne,  Richard  GoBur  other  is  inward,  spontaneons,  and  permanent.  A 

de  Lion,  Henry  lY.  of  France,  and  Loais  XI Y.,  second  coarse  of  lectures  deliTered  in  1851-% 

written  in  a  nebular  style.    In  addition  to  these  setting  forth  the  same  general  views,  was  pab- 

he  has  editea  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  works,  lished,  together  with  several  artides  written  for 

and  has  published  enough  stories  and  articles  in  magazines  and  reviews,  in  a  volnme  entitled 

Eeriodicals  to  fill  8  or  10  more  volumes.  In  1852  "Lectures  and  Miscellanies,'*  in  1862.     This 

e  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Maunsell  B.  was  followed  by  **  The  Church  of  Christ  not  an 

Field,  of  New  York,  a  novel  entiUed  ''Adrian,  Ecdesiasticism''  (1854),  "The  Nature  c^  Evil"* 

or  the  Clouds  of  the  Mind."*    For  a  very  brief  (1855),  and  "  Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation" 

period  he  held  the  pontion  of  historiographer  (London  and  New  York,  1857).    In  iJl  theae 

of  England  bv  the  appointment  of  William  lY.  works  Mr.  James  advocates,  with  exceeding 

Alxmt  1850  he  removed  to  the  United  States  beauty  of  style  and  fervor  of  argument  a  body 

with  his  familv,  fixing  his  residence  in  Stock-  of  religious,  philosophical,  and  social  doctrine, 

bridge,  Berkshire  co..  Mass.  In  1852  he  was  ap-  which  in  its  theological  affinities  is  most  related 

pointed  British  consul  in  Norfolk,  Ya.,  where  he  to  Swedenbor^,  and  whose  humanitary  tendcn- 

renudned  until  his  appointment  in  1858  to  be  cies  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  modem 

consul  at  Yenice,  in  which  city  he  is  now  (1860)  socialists.  Mr.  James  is,  however,  rather  a  theo- 

living.    Among  the  novels  suggested  by  his  logian  than  a  metaphysician ;  the  absoluteness 

experiences  of  American  life  and  history  are  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  divine  huDianity 

"  ihconderoga^  (1854)  and  **  The  Old  Dominion**  of  the  Saviour,  forming  the  starting  point  of  au 

(1856^.    A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  com-  his  speculations. 

mencmgin  18ii,  has  been  published  in  London,  JAMES,  Jons  Akqell,  an  English  Conrnga- 
and  of  nearly  all  his  novels  cheap  reprints  have  tional  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Blandfordy 
appeared  in  tiie  United  States.  The  greater  part  June  6, 1785,  died  in  Birmingham,  Oct.  1, 1859. 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  German.  He  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  a  draper,  bat 
JAMES,  IIxNBT,  an  American  author,  bom  was  subsequentiy  placed  in  the  dluenting  college 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  8, 1811.  The  accidental  at  Gosport  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry,  m 
burning  of  one  leg,  while  at  play  when  he  was  1804,  while  still  a  student  at  tiie  college,  he 
12  years  old,  resulting  in  amputation  after  4  temporarily  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Carr*a  lane 
years  of  suffering,  interfered  with  the  regular  ch^l,  Bim[iingham,  then  vacant,  with  sndi 
course  of  his  education.  He  spent  one  year  at  satisfaction  to  the  congregation,  that  he  waa 
Union  college,  however,  and  another  in  the  unanimously  requested  to  become  their  pastor, 
study  of  theology  at  Princeton,  but  never  ap-  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  fiDisbcd  his  cdn- 
plied  for  license  to  preach,  because  of  a  con-  cation,  and  returning  to  Birmingham  was  in 
miction  that  the  gospel  which  as  a  minister  of  May,  1805,  ordained  to  the  office  of  pastor  over 
any  of  the  regul^  churches  he  would  be  bound  the  congregation,  a  position  whicli  he  occupied 
to  set  forth,  was  not  in  accordance  with  apos-  uninterruptedly  until  the  close  of  his  life.  In 
tolic  standards.  During  a  tour  in  Europe  a  few  years  the  congregation,  which  at  the  time 
be  became  interested  in  the  views  of  Robert  of  his  ordination  had  numbered  loss  than  200, 
Sandeman,  of  whose  *^  I^etters  on  Theron  and  was  increased  to  several  thousands ;  and  in  the 
Anpasio^^  he  prepared  an  edition  with  an  origi-  course  of  his  long  ministry  it  became  one  of  the 
nal  preface  (New  York,  1889).  In  1840  he  most  flourishing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  Remarks  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  was  cele- 
Apostolic  Gospel,"  in  which  he  maintained  the  brated  by  a  remarkable  lubilee.  As  an  able 
aMolute  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  denying  and  voluminous  author  Mr.  James  was  widely 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On  another  visit  to  known  among  the  evangelical  Protestant  de- 
Europe  in  1843  he  became  acquainted  with  the  nominations  in  England  and  America.  Soon 
works  of  Swedenborg,  which  have  ever  since  after  he  was  ordained  ho  issued  the  '*  Sunday 
txercLsed  a  great  influence  upon  his  opinions  School  Teacher's  Guide,**  of  which  the  17th  edi- 
and  writings.  In  1846  he  published  *' What  is  tion  appeared  in  1845;  and  almost  to  the  close 
tiie  State?**  a  lecture  delivered  in  Albany;  and  of  his  life  volume<s  tracts,  addresses,  and  ser- 
in 1847,  **  A  Letter  to  a  Swedenborgian,**  in  mons  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
which,  while  asserting  the  doctrine  of  Sweden-  A  series  of  his  works,  including  '*The  Anxious 
bor^  ho  areued  against  the  ecclesiostical  organ-  Inquirer,**  *'  Tlie  Church  Member*s  Guide,'* 
iaation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church.  In  the  **  The  Christian  Fatlier's  Present  to  his  Chil- 
winter  of  1849-*50  he  delivered  in  New  York  a  dren,**  and  **  The  Christian  Professor  addressed 
course  of  lectures,  which  were  collected  into  a  in  a  Series  of  Counsels,**  have  been  circulated 
volume  under  the  title  of  "  Moralism  and  Chris-  by  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  co])ies,  and  trans- 
tianity**  (1852),  and  excited  much  attention,  lated  into  10  or  12  languages.  Among  his  nn- 
Tbe  leading  idea  of  this  volume  is  the  distinc-  merous  other  writings  may  be  mentioned  ^  The 
tion  between  the  moral  and  the  religious  life  of  Course  of  Faith,**  "Christian  Hope,**  **The 
man  |  the  former  being,  according  to  the  author,  Family  Monitor,**  ^  The  Church  in  Earnest,** 
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&0.    He  poiMtsed  the  lore  and  req>eot  of  per-  rite  before  he  was  an  apostle.    After  the  asoen- 

soos  of  all  denominations,  and  his  funeral  was  don  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Jeraralem,  and 

said  to  have  been  the  lamst  erer  known  in  there,  in  the  first  apostolic  coandl,  he  ^>oke 

Birmingham.— See  **  John  AngellJames:  a  Re-  against  those  who  wished  to  make  the  law  of 

view  of  his  History,  Character,  Eloquenoe^and  Moses  binding  upon  Ohristiana    The  pn^resa 

Literary  Labors,*^  bj  John    Campbell,  I).D.  of  Christianity  nnder  him  alafmed  the  JewB, 

(dvo.,  London,  1860).  and  Ananns,  a  son  of  the  high  priest  Annas, 

JAMES,  RoBBBT,  an  English  physician,  bom  undertook  and  accomplished  his  death.  The 
in  Kinverston,  StidSbrdsbire,  in  1708,  died  in  apocryphal  **  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews*' 
1776.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John^s  coUegei  states  that  he  was  first  precipitated  from  a  pin- 
Oxford,  subsequently  studied  medicine,  ana  nade  of  the  temple,  and  afterward  stoned.  He 
after  practising  in  Sheffield,  Infield,  and  Bir-  was  noted  for  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
mingham,  removed  to  Londoi#where  he  prob-  life,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Jews, 
ably  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  — ^The  Epistle  of  Jamks,  one  of  the  books  of 
principally  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  fever  the  New  Testament  canon,  has  been  ascribed  to 
powder,  called  ^*  Jameses  powder,"  which,  not-  James  the  son  of  2^bedee,  to  a  pseudo-James  who 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  the  faculty,  came  assumed  the  nam^  to  gain  authority,  to  James 
into  nearly  universal  use,  and  was  a  source  of  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  to  James  the  brother  of 
great  profit  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  is  the  Lord.  It  is  most  commonly  attributed  to  the 
the  author  of  '^  A  Medicinal  Dictionary''  (8  vols,  last,  with  whom  the  son  of  Alpheus  is  regarded 
fol.,  London,  1748-^5^  in  the  preparation  of  by  most  critics  as  identical.  It  was  probably 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  written  just  before  the  martvrdom  of  the  apostle 
of  a  posthumous  publication  entitled  '^  Vindica-  (62),  and  was  addressed  to  tne  Jewish  Christiana 
tion  of  the  Fever  Powder ;"  and  of  treatises  on  of  Asia  Minor.  In  his  doctrine,  James  lays  the 
the  practice  of  physic,  canine  madness,  dui.  The  greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  works,  in 
preparation  of  his  powder  was  kept  secret  for  distinction  from  raul  and  John,  respectivelv  the 
many  years,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  composed  preachers  of  faith  and  of  love.  The  stjle  of 
of  oxide  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  epistle  is  highly  eloouent  and  poeticaL 
is  called  antimonial  powder.  JAMES  CTTT,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Ya.,  boonded 

JAMES,  Sactt.  I.  Surnamed  the  Elder,  son  N.  E.  by  York  river,  S.  by  James  river,  and  W. 
of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome,  brother  of  by  the  Chickahominy ;  area,  184  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
the  evangelist  John^ne  of  the  12  apostles,  died  in  1860,  4.020,  of  whom  1,868  were  slaves.  It 
about  A.  D.  44.  With  hb  brother  John,  he  has  a  rolUng  sur£M)e,  well  timbered  with  oak 
followed  his  Cather^s  occupation,  and  they  seem  and  pine.  The  productions  in  1860  were  102,- 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  Jesus,  and  to  have  480  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,476  of  wheat, 
recognized  him  as  the  Messiah,  some  time  before  22,040  of  oats,  and  17,786  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
their  call  to  attend  him  constantlv.  It  was  were  2  grist  mills,  0  chnrches,  and  166  pupils 
probably  their  seal  and  boldness  that  gained  attendingjpnblioKhools.  Capital, Williamsburg, 
them  the  appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  JAMES  RIVER,  the  largest  stream  whicm 
thunder.  They  witnessed  the  transfifluration,  has  its  whole  course  in  the  state  of  Virginia, 
the  restoration  to  life  of  J^rus's  daughter,  the  It  is  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  border  of  Alleghany  and  Botetourt  cos.,  by  the 
ascension.  James  preached  as  an  wostle  chiefly  nnion  of  Jackson  and  Cowpastnre  rivers,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Under  Herod  thence  flows  S.  £.  and  K  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  at 
Agrippa  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  the  sword,  the  foot  of  which  it  receives  Calfpasture  river 
and,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  on  the  left  Breaking  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
accuser  was  so  much  affected  by  the  boldness  about  16  m.  N.  from  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  it  re- 
of  his  confession  of  fkith  that  he  at  once  pro-  sumes  its  S.  E.  course  to  Lynchburg,  near  whidi 
fessed  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  beheaded  town  it  bends  sharply  to  the  K.  E.  On  reach- 
immediately  after  him.  There  is  a  tradition  ing  the  boundary  between  Albemarle  and  Buck- 
that  he  went  to  Spain,  of  which  country  he  is  Ingham  cos.,  it  takes  anE.  S.  E.  direction,  which 
the  patron  saint,  and  St  Jago  di  Compostella  it  retains  with  little  variation  until  it  reachea 
claims  the  possesdon  of  hb  bones.  The  Gk)q>el  Richmond,  where  it  tnma  nearly  S.  It  is  here 
of  St  James  which  was  discovered  on  a  moun-  obstructed  by  rapids,  and  embraces  a  number 
tain  in  Granada,  written  upon  lead,  in  1606.  of  smsJl  islands.  Near  the  S.  £.  eztremitj  of 
was  declared  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1688  Henrico  co.  it  again  takes  a  S.  E.  course,  after 
to  be  spurious.  H.  Surnamed  the  Lesi^  son  of  some  tortuous  deviations,  and  flnally  flows  into 
Cleophas  (or  Alpheus)  and  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  S,  part  of  Chesapeake  bay,  through  a  broad 
the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  the  12  apostles,  died  estuary,  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  Hampton 
about  A.  D.  62.  He  was  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  and  roads.  WiUoughby  point  and  Old  Point  Com- 
wos  sometimes  called  his  brother.  The  son  of  fort  are  on  either  side  of  its  embouchure.  The 
Alpheus  and  the  brother  of  the  Lord  are  sup-  river  is  460  m.  long,  and  navigable  by  vessels 
posed  by  some  critics  to  be  two  persons,  and  of  180  tons  to  Richmond,  at  uie  head  of  tide 
Neander  pronounces  the  question  the  mostdiffi-  water,  160  m.  from  the  sea,  whence  the  James 
cult  in  the  apostolic  history.  According  to  de-  river  and  Kanawha  canaL  completed  beyond  the 
ment  of  Aksandria,  hewaa  a  priest  and  a  Nan-  Blue  Ridge  and  desigiMa  to  extend  to  OoTing^ 
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ton  on  Jaokson's  ri^er,  paaset  along  Its  upper  ber  ^'Memoin  of  the  EtrijItiBtn  FdnterSi  md 
ooono.  The  principal  tribntaries  of  James  of  the  Progress  of  Painting  in  Italj  from  Cfaoft- 
rirer  are  the  Appomattox  on  the  right  and  the  bne  to  Bassano*^  (2  toU.  18mo.),  oontaiiiiiig  80 
Ohiekahominy  on  the  left.  The  most  important  biographies,  whioh  cover  a  period  of  aboot  8 
towns  on  its  hanks  are  Richmond,  Lynohbnrg,  oentnnes,  and  forming  one  of  the  moat  QseAil 
Boottsville,  lianohester,  and  Buchanan.  manuals  of  Italian  art  m  any  langnage.  A  neir 
JAMESON,  Anna,  a  British  authoress,  bom  edition  containing  additional  blomphies  mod 
in  Dublin,  May  19, 179T.  Her  father,  Mr,  Mur-  other  matter  i4>pMred  in  London  m  1868.  &r 
I^y,  an  artist  of  merits  and  of  reputation  in  the  next  publication,  ^^  Memohv  and  Easays  on  Aft» 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  was  painter  Literature,  and  Social  Morals'^  (8to.,  1846Xcoii* 
In  ordinary  to  the  princess  Charlotte,  and  from  tains,  among  other  miscellanies,  a  paper  oo  the 
bis  conrersation  tfid  example  she  derived  her  works  and  genine  of  Washington  Ailaton.  A 
enthunasm  for  art  and  intimate  acquaintance  more  elaborate  work  than  any  of  the  preeediqg 
with  its  technioalities.  At  the  age  of  27  she  was  her  '^  Sacred  and  Legendarr  Art^  (9  Tob. 
was  married  to  Mr.  Jameson,  a  barrister,  who  Svo,,  1848),  which,  with  the  "Legends  of  the 
ioon  after  received  a  ^vemment  appointment  Monastic  Orders''  (1850),  and  ^  Legoids  of  tbe 
In  Canada.  The  mamage  proved  unhappy,  and  Madonna''  (1868),  had  employed  ber  for  maay 
was  soon  practically  if  not  lenlly  dunolved.  years.  Li  this  series  she  has  sought  to  trace 
After  her  separation  from  her  husoand,  she  made  the  progress  of  sacred  art  through  Its  varioos 
s  tour  throiij|;h  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  phases  to  explain  the  symbolical  form  in  wbidi 
In  1888  published  anonymously  her  "  Diary  of  an  the  old  masters  were  accustomed  to  clothe  theb 
Ennuy^"  a  work  reccraing^  her  experiences  of  ideas,  and  to  indicate  the  purity  and  beaoty  of 
travel  Its  genial  descriptions  and  criticisms,  their  conceptions.  The  numeroua  akllftil  etdn 
and  the  skilfhl  blending  of  these  with  a  threaa  ings  by  the  authoress  from  original  pietnres, 
of  romance,  made  the  book  popular,  and  many  iUustn^g  her  subject,  combine  to  render  tbe 
anbsequent  editions  have  appeared.  She  pub-  series  one  of  the  most  valuable  recent  oontrflm- 
Uahed  in  1880  ^  Loves  of  the  Poets"  (8  vols,  tions  to  the  history  of  art  Her  remaining  worts 
8vo.),  a  series  of  sketches  showing  the  influence  are :  a  **  Oommonplace  Book  of  ThougbU,  Mem- 
whidi  women  have  exercised  on  poetic  minds ;  oriea,  Fancies,"  ^  (8vo.,  IB54),  comprttlng  ber 
In  1881,  "  Lives  of  Celebrated  Female  Sover-  desultory  reflections  on  many  subjects,  recorded 
eigns"  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  in  1888,  "Character-  from  time  to  time ;  and  "  Sisters  of  Charity 
latics  of  Women"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  containing  dis-  Abroad  and  at  Home"  (1865),  tbe  snbatanee  of 
quisitions  on  the  female  characters  in  Shake-  a  lecture  delivered  before  a  female  andienee  in 
sneare's  plays,  an  important  contribution  to  Feb.  1856.  A  new  work  on  art,  in  continuation 
Snakespearean  literature.  Of  this  book,  as  of  of  the  series  above  mentioned,  is  announced 
the  "Loves  of  the  Poets,"  American  editions  (1860)  under  the  following  title:  "Tbe  Scrip- 
have  appeared.  Her  next  work^  "  Beauties  of  tural  and  Legendary  History  of  our  Lord  and 
the  Court  of  Charles  XL,"  consisting  of  letter-  his  Precursor,  John  the  Baptist,  with  tbe  Typi- 
press  illustrations  of  engravings  from  copies  of  cal  Characters  and  Subjects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
the  original  pictures  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  made  by  ment  as  illustrated  in  the  Fine  Arts." 
her  father  at  the  desire  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  JAMESON,  Robrrt,  a  Scottish  naturalist, 
affords  an  example  of  a  judicious  and  graceful  born  in  Leitb,  July  11,  1774,  died  April  17, 
treatment  of  a  diflScult  subject,  and  is  as  widclv  1854.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  university 
known  as  any  thing  she  has  written.  It  was  fof-  of  Edinburgh,  and,  after  some  mineralogical 
lowed  by  "  Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  explorations  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  went 
Abroad,"  a  collection  of  miscellanies,  including  in  1800  to  Freiberg,  and  became  a  pupU  of 
a  new  edition  of  her  *' Diary  of  an  Ennuy^."  Werner,  the  mineralogist,  whose  geological  dog- 
She  subsequently  visited  Canada  and  a  portion  mas  he  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  Returning  to 
of  tbe  United  States,  recording  her  experiences  Edinburgh  in  1804,  he  was  soon  after  appoint- 
in  *^  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  ed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
Canada"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1888),  and  in  1840  pub-  of  that  city,  a  position  which  he  held  until  bis 
lished  a  translation  entitled  ^  Pictures  of  the  death,  a  period  of  neariy  50  years.  For  many 
Social  Life  of  Oermany"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  as  repre-  years  he  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  Wemerian 
sented  in  the  dramas  of  her  friend  the  princess  theory  in  opposition  to  tliat  of  Ilutton,  but 
Amelia  of  Saxony.  In  1840  the  series  of  works  finally  adopted  and  taught  the  latter.  Hispnb- 
on  art,  by  tlie  publication  of  which  she  has  lications  are  purely  of  a  scientific  character,  and 
gained  her  chief  literary  honors,  properly  com-  include  manuals  of  instruction,  and  many  con- 
mences  with  a  translation  of  a  work  on  the  life  tributions  to  scientific  journals.  His  most  eUbo- 
and  genius  of  Rubens  by  Dr.  Waagen.  It  was  rate  works  are  his  **  System  of  Mineralogy**  (3 
followed  by  a  ^'  Handbook  to  the  Public  Galler-  vols.  8vo.,  1804-'8),  and  *'  External  Characteni 
ies  of  Art  in  and  near  London"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  of  Minerals"  (1805).  In  1818  he  established 
1842),  and  a  "  Companion  to  the  Private  Gal-  the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,"  of 
leries  of  Art  in  London"  (8vo.,  1844),  both  which  for  many  years  he  was  the  sole  editor, 
highly  commended  as  well  for  the  valuable  in-  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  articles  on  **  Ge- 
formation  they  convey  as  for  the  attractive  style  ology,"  **  Mineralogy,"  and  **  Organio  Remains'^ 
in  which  they  are  written.     In  1846  appeared  in  Uie  '*  Encydopsodia  Britannica." 
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JAMEBOKE,  GiQBOiE,  s  Scottish  portrait  them  tre  '^TiiKif  tnd  ZiOeikft,*^  translated  into 

ralnter,  bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1580,  died  in  English  by  Th«  Law  in  the  ^*  Airiatio  Miscdk- 

Edinboorgh  in  16i4.    He  was  a  feDow  popU  with  nies,"  and  pnblished  in  German  with  the  origi* 

Yandjke  in  the  studio  of  Bnbens,  and  has  been  nal  text  by  Kosenxweiff  (Vienna,  1884) ;  SetieUt 

called  by  Walpole"*  the  Vandyke  of  Scotland,"  ad  dakeb  (the  ^Golden  Chain'*),  a  satirical 

from  hia  resemblance  to  the  style  of  that  maa-  poem  against  two  heretical  sects,  e^ted  by  F. 

ter.    little  is  known  of  his  career,  sare  that  it  Falconer  (London,  1848) ;  "  Selman  and  Abeal,'* 

was  a  prosperoos  one.    His  pictores  are  fomid  edited  by  F.  Falcone  O^ndon,  1850) ;  Sird 

in  many  old  fiunUy  mansions  in  Scotland,  and  naiiiitAJUwi^fn  (^^Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Alez- 

among  his  sitters  was  Oharles  I.  on  the  occasion  ander**) ;  Niiob  tedjni$  al  logkaty  translated  by 

of  his  Tisit  to  Edinburgh  in  1698.    He  occasion-  F.  Gladwin  nnder  the  title  of  **  Resemblances, 

ally  painted  history  and  landscape,  and  is  said  Linear  and  YerbaL''  (2d  ed.,  London,  1811) ; 

to  haye  illmninated  a  manuscript  of  900  pages  BeharUtan  (the  '^  Abode  of  Spring*) ;  and  the 

Olnstrating  the  life  of  Christ  prose  work  NatthU  nl  tw  ("« Breath  of  Saints'^ 

JAMESTOWN,  the  first  English  settlement  a  history  of  mysticism. 
In  the  United  States,  situated  within  the  present  JAMIESON,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  dergy. 
limits  of  James  City  co.,  Ya.,  on  a  point  of  land  man  and  author,  bom  in  Glasgow,  March  8, 
projecting  from  the  K.  bank  of  James  riyer,  82  1759,  died  in  Edinburgh,  July  12,  1888.  He 
m.  aboye  its  mouth.  The  encroachments  of  was  the  son  d  a  Secession  minister  settled  in 
tiie  riyer  are  mdually  conyerting  the  promon-  Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of  9  was  sent  to  the 
tory  into  an  iwmd ;  the  site  of  the  settlement  is  uniyersity  of  that  city  with  a  yiew  of  bdng 
already  separated  'from  the  mainland  by  a  marsh,  trained  to  the  ministiy.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  entirely  swept  was  licensed  as  a  prMcher,  and  in  1781  was 
away.  Two  or  three  old  houses,  a  ruined  church,  ordained  as  pastor  oyer  a  small  congregation  in 
and  the  remains  of  a  fort  are  now  the  only  Forfiir,  where  he  remained  fbr  16  years  on  a 
relics  of  the  ancient  town.  Jamestown  was  salary  of  £50.  In  the  interim  he  published 
founded  in  1607  by  105  colonists  sent  out  by  the  ^  Sodnianism  Unmasked  ^  (1786X  '^  The  Sor- 
London  company  under  command  of  Christo-  rows  of  Slayery,  a  Poem"  (1789X  "Sermons  <m 
pher  Newport  Capt  John  Smith  and  Bar-  the  Heart"  (2  yol&  8yo.,  l789-*90),  and  ^A 
tholomewGosnold  were  prominent  members  of  Yindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  and 
the  expedition.  Their  fleet,  consisting  of  8  yes-  of  the  Primitiye  Faith  concerning  the  Deity  of 
sels,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  April  26,  and  sail-  Christ"  (2  yds.  8yo.,  1794%  a  won  highly  com- 
ing up  the  James  riyer,  which  they  named  in  mended  foritssdiolarshin,  and  in  which  the  ar- 
honor  of  the  reigning  king  of  England,  anchored  guments  of  Priestiey  ioT  ms  "  History  of  Early 
off  a  beautiful  promcmtory,  where  in  May  they  Opinions"  are  ably  combated.  In  1797  he  was 
began  to  build  a  town.  During  the  first  season  seitied  oyer  a  ccmgregation  in  Edinburgh,  where 
of  their  arrival  the  colony  was  exposed  to  ez-  he  passed  tiie  remionder  of  his  life.  In  1802 
treme  want  and  danger,  uA  it  was  only  sayed  appeared  his  "  Use  of  Sacred  ffiatory"  (2  vols, 
from  speedy  destruction  by  the  energy  c^  ^^t.  8yo.X  and  in  1808-'9  hb  most  impoitant  wwk. 
Smith,  and  the  good  offices  of  Pocahontas,  llie  ^  E^rmological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
first  cdonial  assembly  eyer  conyened  in  Amer-  guage"  (2  yol&  4ta),  of  whidi  he  puUished  in 
ica  was  held  at  Jamestown,  June  29, 1619.  Na-  1818  an  8yo.  abridgment^  followed  in  1826  by  a 
thaniel  Bacon,  during  the  rebellion  which  took  supplement  to  the  large  edition  in  2  yds.  4to. 
its  name  from  him,  in  1676,  burned  the  town  to  It  eyinces  great  industry  and  erudition,  ud,  al- 
the  ground.  though  its  accuracy  has  been  questioned  in  some 

JAM!,  or  D/AMi  ( Abdxsbahmav  vks  Ah-  instances,  has  proyed  inyaluable  to  the  students 
mkdX  a  Pernan  poet,  bom  in  A.  D.  1414^  ^ed  of  early  Scottish  literature.  Among  his  remain- 
in  1492.  He  deriyed  his  surname  Jami  from  ing  works  are:  *^ Hermes  Sojthieus,  or  Radical 
the  place  of  his  birth  in  Ehorassan.  After  ez-  Affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Langnagea  to 
celling  in  other  stupes,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Gothic"  (8to.,  1814);  «' Historical  Account 
the  mystical  doctrines  dT  the  Soofees  under  the  of  the  Ancdent  Culdees  of  lona"  (4to.,  1811) ; 
celebrated  sheik  Saad-Eddin  of  Cashsar,  and  ^  Gnunmar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite  Literature" 
with  sogreat  successthathewas  judged  worthy  (12mo.,  1818);  editions  of  Barbour's  ^Bniee," 
to  succeed  that  master  in  his  school.  His  rio-  and  Harry  the  IGnstrel'b  **Sir  William  Wal- 
quence,  amiable  character,  and  the  beauty  of  laoe ;"  bedde  a  number  of  occasional  semxms, 
nis  poems,  made  him  a  fayorite  of  the  most  poems,  ^.  Hereceiyedtiiedemeof  DJ>.  from 
lUnstrious  personages,  of  the  yizier  All  Shir,  the  Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  and  durhig  the  laat  6 
sultans  Abu  Said  and  Hoesein  Mirza,  and  also  years  of  hk  life  enjoyed  a  literary  penakm  of 
Mohammed  II.  and  Bijazet  IL    He  was  equaUy  £1 00. 

esteemed  by  the  common  people,  whom  he  in-  JANES,  Eninnm  Stovbl  D.D.,  an  American 

stmeted  beneath  the  portico  of  the  mosoue  of  clergyman,  and  bbhop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Herat  in  the  principles  of  rocRals  and  religion,  church,  bom  in  Sheffield,  Berinhire  eo.,  Mass., 

He  is  one  of  the  best,  most  learned,  and  roost  April  27, 1807.    When  about  4years  of  age  his 

yolundnous  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  composed  parents  remoyed  to  SaUsbmy,  Conn.  From  1824 

about  60  works  in  prose  and  yerse,  in  ijral^o  to  1880  he  was  encaged  in  teaching.    During  8 

andPerrian*    Among  the  mote  importit  of  yearo^rftMa period lilaldbmowiiem^oyett in 
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tlie  stady  of  the  law,  and  he  had  fbrmed  an  eor  diiplay  of  hia  peonliar  powera.   HSa  aitkUi  an 

ffagement  to  enter  upon  practice  when  the  and-  less  oriticiania  than  abort  eeaayai  writtea  ia  a 

den  death  of  his  partner  intermpted  hia  plan  and  oc^loauial  atjle  and  aparkling  with  eznberaal 

changed  hia  puq>oee.    From  this  period  he  re-  wit,  immor,  and  fanojr.    Hia  oontribatkMia  lo 

aolved  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  April,  1880,  the  Journal  dei  debaU  have  not  mooopoliaad 

he  started  for  his  appointment  in  the  Philadel-  hia  pen.    Beside  numerous  prefiMea,  iDtrodn^ . 

phia  conference.  After  6  years' stndy  of  theology,  tions,  &c^  and  articles  io  nearly  every  Parisiao 

and  while  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  the  periodical  which  has  existed  during  hia  cacaar 

pastoral  work,  ho  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  as  a  journalist,  he  haa  published  several  sovaK 

thouffh  with  no  intention  of  becoming  a  practia-  the  first  of  which,  Vdne  moH  et  la  fmmma  fuU- 

ing  physician.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1882,  lotinse  (1829),  has  gone  through  aevaml  adi- 

and  elder  in  1884.    In  May,  1840,  he  was  elected  tions.  His  subsequent  writings  of  the  same  d«i 

financial  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  society,  have  scarcely  been  so  well  received;   mnoog 

and  continued  in  that  office  until  he  was  elected  them  are :  La  e^mfetnon  (1880) ;  Bamaiie  (1881); 

bishop  in  1844.     Bishop  Janes  is  one  of  the  Le  ehtmin  de  travene  (1886);  Un  ettur  mwr 

most  efficient  and  laborious  members  of  the  deux  amoun  (16S7) ;  LartUgUumde  Tomlnm 

episcopal  coUeffe.  (1850) ;  and  Le$  gaitia  eKampttre$  (1861).    Ha 

JANESVILIiE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  lias  prepared  an  abridgment  of  Hichardaon^ 
Bock  CO.,  Wis.,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  sit-  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  with  an  JSmu  tier  2a  atf 
uated  on  both  sides  of  Rock  river,  45  m.  S.  £.  et  let  ouvragei  de  Samuel  Eiehardeen  (2  Tdn 
from  Madison ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,441 ;  in  1857  (city  12mo.,  Paris,  1846).  Among  his  miaceUaneoiia 
and  township),  7,788 ;  in  1859,  about  12,000.  works,  exclusive  of  several  illustrated  pabUo^ 
It  ia  built  parUv  on  a  bluff  100  feet  high,  and  tions,  historical  or  descriptive,  to  which  ha  haa 
partly  on  a  level  space  at  its  foot,  extending  to  done  lit^e  more  than  lend  hia  name,  ara: 
the  river.  The  court  house  occupies  a  com-  Centee  fantoitiquei  et  contee  Z»<tMnairea(188S); 
manding  position  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  Conteenau'oeaux(\^2)\  Lu  eataeomhee{^9^\ 
An  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Milwaukee  Le  voyage  d'un  kamme  heureux  (1840) ;  Lm 
and  Mississippi  and  the  Chicago  and  north-  petite  bonheure  (IS6&);  Lee iymphtmieedeVkieer 
western  railroads,  which  intersect  at  this  point,  (1857),  with  drawings  by  Gavami ;  and  EaeU^ 
and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  et  la  tragedie^  a  biographical  and  critical  work 
manufaotureSi  Bock  river  affording  valuable  upon  that  great  tragic  artist,  with  photcnaphia 
water  power.  In  1857  the  city  contained  4  flour  iUustrations  (8vo.,  1859).  His  Hietaire  melaUlr 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  a  brewery,  8  carriage  factories,  tirature  dramatique  en  France  (4  vola^  Parii^ 
2  machine  ahops,  a  planing  mill,  an  insurance  1851-^6)  is  a  selection  of  his  weekly  /euilletmn, 
company,  5  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  altered  and  remodelled  so  as  to  present  a  sketch 
$825,000,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspaper  of-  of  the  history  of  the  French  stage  and  dramatic 
fices,  and  9  churches  (I  Baptist,  1  Congrega-  artists  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
tional,  1  Episcopal,  4  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  JANINA,  Joaknina,  or  Yamxa,  capital  of 
and  1  Roman  Catholic).  It  is  the  sent  of  the  an  eyalet  or  circle  of  Albania  of  the  same  name 
state  asylum  for  the  blind,  supported  by  legis-  (pop*  400,000,  chiefly  Greeks),  in  European 
lative  appropriations,  and  open  to  pupib  from  Turkey,  occupies  a  small  peninsula  on  the  oank 
Wisconsin  free  of  charge  except  for  clothing,  of  the  lake  of  Janina,  in  lat.  89^  47'  N.,  lung. 
This  institution  was  founded  in  1850,  and  in  21^1'£.,  80ro.  frumLarissa;  pop.  about  12,000. 
1858  had  18  pupils.  Janesville  also  has  an  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan,  and  con- 
academy  and  a  female  seminary.  In  1858  it  tains  7  churches,  14  mosques,  a  Greek  coUegei 
had  16  school  houses  (8  of  which  were  of  brick,  a  library,  and  a  hospital.  The  inhabitanta  are 
and  2  of  stone),  attended  by  5,807  pupils.  It  engaged  in  various  manufactures.  The  adjoin* 
was  founded  about  1836,  made  the  county  seat  ing  country  yields  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and  tim- 
in  1889,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853.  her  in  abundance,  b  rich  in  pasture  lands,  and 

JANIN,  JcLES  Gabbibl,  a  French  critic  and  affords  great  advantages  for  toe  raising  of  cattle 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  and  horses.  The  descriptions  given  ov  recent 
St.  £tienne  in  Dec.  1804.  Ue  completed  his  clas-  travellers  of  the  site  of  Janina  and  its  lake  an- 
neal studies  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  in  swer  to  that  of  the  city  and  lake  of  Eurcsa  men- 
Paris,  where  he  was  more  distinguished  for  his  tioned  by  Procopius.  Justinian  built  a  fortreai 
wit  and  conversational  powers  than  for  high  at  Eura^a,  probably  on  the  site  now  occupied 
rank  in  his  classes.  He  then  studied  law  and  by  the  citadel  of  Janina.  In  the  later  perioa  of 
made  a  living  as  a  private  tutor;  but  he  soon  the  Byzantine  empire  it  became  Uie  chief  city 
became  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Figaro^  a  of  Greece  W.  of  Mt.  Pindus.  For  many  cen- 
sprightly  opposition  paper,  and  was  also  a  regular  turies  the  territorv  of  Janina  was  a  field  of  coo- 
writer  for  the  royalist  Journal,  the  Quotidienne,  tention  between  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and  the 
until  the  accession  of  the  Polignao  cabinet  in  Wallachian  and  SUivic  settlers.  In  the  latter 
Aug.  1829.  A  few  weeks  later  he  became  a  reg-  part  of  the  11th  century  it  was  taken  by  tha 
nlar  contributor  to  the  Journal  dee  debate ;  and  Normans,  who  defeated  Alexis  Comnenus  on- 
after  writing  a  few  political  and  miscellaneous  der  its  walls.  Toward  tlie  middle  of  the  15th 
articlea,  he  took  charge  of  the  theatrical  no-  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turka.  At 
tkea,  in  which  he  foond  a  proper  field  for  the  the  U^ginning  of  the  present  century  Janina 
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enjoyed  a  Mg^  degree  of  ]m)eperit7.  number-  sppeared  without  a  wooden  spoon  in  thdr  tor- 
ing  neuly  40,000  inhabitants,  posseanng  an  ex-  bants  and  on  eztraordinarj  oooasions  always  as- 
tenrive  trade  and  a  large  annnal  fiiir,  and  the  semUed  aronnd  their  soup  ketUes;  tbeirrerolts 
Janiniotes  ranking  among  the  most  aooomplish-  were  proclaimed  by  reversing  these  kettles,  and 
ed  and  indoitrions  of  modem  Greeks.  Bnt  to  k)se  one  of  them  in  battle  was  looked  upon 
the  despotic  nde  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  governor  of  as  a  disgrace  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  its  colors 
the  dty,  led  to  complications  with  Torkey  and  by  a  regiment  in  other  armies.  Under  Solyman 
other  governments.  In  1820,  when  no  longer  the  Magnificent  they  formed  the  best  disciplined 
able  to  defend  the  city,  he  ordered  it  to  be  set  and  bcMdest  force  in  Europe.  After  his  deatii, 
on  fire.  Hie  mosques,  palaces,  and  the  two  acad-  when  the  sultans  ceased  to  lead*  their  armies 
emies  fbr  which  Janina  was  celebrated,  were  in  person,  the  institution  fell  into  decay.  It 
all  destroyed.  It  has  still  a  desolate  appear-  was  no  longer  recruited  exclusively  from  voung 
ance,  tiie  streets  being  narrow  and  crookcKl,  and  Christian  prisoners  of  war,  or  firom  levies  on 
the  houses  mostly  of  mud ;  but  it  is  gradually  the  Slavic  provinces,  but  from  any  persona 
recovering  ft^m  its  misfortunes,  and  trade  is  who  could  obtain  appointments  in  it  by  in- 
revivinff.  Opposite  the  city  is  a  small  island  trigne,  until  finally  it  consisted  in  a  great  meas- 
with  a  nshinff  vOlase  and  a  church  and  monas-  ure  not  merely  of  menials  and  low  artisans, 
tery. — ^The  liuce  of  Janina  is  about  6  m.  in  length  but  of  idle  vagabonds,  many  of  whom  followed 
and  almost  8  in  its  greatest  breadth,  bounded  no  mUitary  exercises  and  were  permitted  to  en- 
on  the  N.  £.  hr  the  Mildkeli  mountains  (2,500  gage  in  trade  or  mechanical  and  other  ocou- 
fbet  high),  and  on  the  S.  £.  by  a  rocky  moun-  pations.  But  they  still  supi^ied  something  like 
tain  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  Epirote  city,  an  organization  to  the  turbulent  mob  of  the 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Do-  Turkish  cities,  and  were  long  really  formidable 
dona.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  lid^eis  commonly  to  society  and  government  itself.  They  muti- 
called  the  lake  of  Lapsista,  and  the  8.  £.  that  of  nied  repeatedly  against  the  sultans,  and  in  some 
Janina.  The  middle  part,  however,  resembles  cases  even  deposed  them  or  put  them  to  death, 
more  a  marsh  than  a  lake,  and  is  traversed  by  They  frequently  pillaged  the  cities  which  it  was 
two  long  channels  which  connect  the  two  por-  their  duty  to  gnard.  In  1798  Selim  III.  at- 
tions.  The  waters  of  both  lakes  are  absorbed  tempted  to  form  a  better  army  by  instituting 
by  subterranean  channels ;  that  which  coromu-  the  nigam-djadid  or  disciplined  troops.  Tlda 
nicates  with  the  river  Kalama  (the  Thyarois  of  caused  a  fearful  revolt,  the  abdication  and  death 
the  ancient  Greeks)  is  in  the  lake  of  Lapsista.  of  Selim,  and  the  most  terrible  outrages  ever 
'Die  lake  of  Janina  abounds  with  pike,  perch,  witnessed  in  Constantinople  (Nov.  14,  1808). 
carp,  tench,  eels,  and  other  fish.  Immense  Mahmoud  II.  was  obliged  on  reaching  the 
numoers  of  wild  fowl  breed  in  the  covert  of  the  throne  to  pardon  the  ianizaries ;  but,  impressed 
lofty  reeds  upon  its  shores.  by  the  danger  of  maintaining  such  troops,  he 
JANIZARIES,  a  body  of  Turkish  infantry  quietly  matured  during  several  years  a  plan 
now  extinct.  The  name  is  derived  from  yenit-  K>r  ridding  himself  of  them.  Having  sained 
ibri,  or  yeni  and  otihirt,  *^  new  troops.*^  Ac-  over  some  of  their  oflScers  and  the  Jloham- 
cording  to  a  Turkish  historian,  they  were  first  medan  priesthood  to  his  views,  he  resolved  to 
assembled  in  1829  by  Sultan  Cfrchan,  but  they  exterminate  them,  and  on  May  29,  1828.  pub- 
were  not  regularly  organized  until  1862,  when  lished  a  decree  ordering  that  160  lanLcaries  of 
Amurath  I.,  after  conquering  the  southern  every  regiment  should  be  formed  into  a  regu« 
Slavic  kingdoms,  claimed  one  fifth  of  the  cap-  larly  disciplined  militia.  This,  as  was  expected, 
tives,  indudinff  the  able-bodied  youth,  to  be  led  to  a  revolt  ^Jnne  14,  1826),  the  Janizaries 
converted  to  Islamism  and  educated  as  sol-  committing  homble  excesses.  The  next  day 
diers.  This  was  done  with  extraordinary  care,  they  assembled  and  reversed  their  kettles.  But 
the  recruits  being  distributed  at  first  among  the  mufti  displaying  the  sacred  standard  of  Mo- 
the  peasantry  of  Asia  Minor,  that  they  might  hammed,  all  the  better  class  (^  the  population 
become  hardened  by  rural  life  and  familiar  with  loined  the  regular  troops.  Artillery  had  been 
Mohammedanism.  The  result  was  that  they  long  prepared  in  anticipation  of  this  eventL  and 
manifested  dXL  the  enthusiasm  of  proselytes ;  great  numbers  of  gdliongU  or  sailors,  and  ftoe- 
and  as  this  spirit  was  warmly  encouraged,  tang%$  or  imperial  private  guards,  were  also 
and  as  privileges  were  granted  them,  they  ready  for  attacking  the  Janizaries.  **Bunied 
soon  becwne  a  formidable  means  of  defence,  alive  in  their  barracks,  cannonaded  in  the  At 
They  were  divided  at  first  into  80,  afterward  Meidan,  where  they  made  their  most  desperate 
into  162,  and  finally  into  196  ^rfM,  each  num-  defence,  massacred  singly  in  the  streets  auring 
bering  in  Constantinople  nominally  100  men,  8  months,  the  remainder  were  condemned  to 
and  elsewhere  200  or  800,  in  time  of  peace,  bnt  exile."  About  25,000  Janizaries  were  thus  kill- 
600  in  time  of  war.  Beride  the  agi^  or  com-  ed,  and  since  that  time  they  have  never  been  re- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  whole  body  of  Janizaries,  organized. — See  Macfarlane's  ^Constantinople 
there  were  6  officers  attached  to  each  oria^  the  in  1828,*^  and  PrieU  kisUniqus  de  la  dntruetion 
chief  being  called  the  ofithbathL  The  lowest  du  eorpt  deijani»arie$y  traduU  du  T\ire  d'Eu^ad 
c^Boer  was  the  cook,  who,  however,  perfbrmed  Effmdit  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (Paris,  1888). 
various  other  dudes,  and  fbr  whom  the  sol-  JANSENIUS,  Coamuus^  a  Dutch  theologian, 
diers  maniftated  great  revweooe.    They  neiver  born  at  Akoi  near  Leardam,  Oct  88, 1686,  died 
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Maj  6, 16S8.     lie  stacUed  theoloff^  at  the  nni*  {memeurtdsF&rtBayal  ds$  6SUhnimX  took 

Tenity  of  Loaviun,  which  an wavennd/ adhered  stand  in  fftvor  of  Jansenioi.    HVnen  Innooent 

to  the  AagUBtinian  system  of  Bijos  ^iied  1689).  X.  in  1658  denounced  6  propoutions  in  the 

thoogh  76  propoeiUons  of  it  had  been  condemned  works  of  Jansenios  as  heretical,  a  mijority  ci 

in  1567  by  the  see  of  Rome.  In  1617  he  became  the  Jansenists  denied  that  these  propoailioDt 

president  of  the  Pnlcheria  college  at  Louvun,  had  been  understood  by  the  author  In  the  aensa 

where  he  lectured  on  theology,  and  in  1630  pro-  in  which  they  were  condemned.     Al^^'gaft^fr 

feasor  of  Uieology  at  the  university.    In  1686  he  YIL,  however,  in  1656  demanded  of  the  Freocli 

was  made  bishop  of  Tpres.  He  was  zealously  de-  clergy  a  declaration,  by  which  they  aboold  reject 

voted  to  the  study  of  Augustine.    The  writings  the  condemned  propodtions  as  propositiona  of 

of  this  &ther  agdnst  the  Pelagians  he  read  80  Jansenius.  Louis  XlV.  lent  hb  support  to  the  ex* 

times,  the  other  writjpffs  10  times.    like  B^jus  ecution  of  this  as  well  as  other  measures  of  the 

he  adopted  the  Auguswiian  doctrine  of  grace  in  popes  against  Jansenism,  declaring  at  a  natiooal 

its  strictest  sense,  and  was  therefore  opposed  to  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  (1660)  that  he 

tiie  Uieoloffical  views  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  regarded  it  as  his  relicnous  duty  to  exterminate 

prevented  from  lecturing  at  Louvain  on  philos-  Jansenism.    Clement  XX.  in  1668  endeerorfd 

ophy.    He  believed  that  the  Catholic  church  to  put  a  stop  to  the  controversy  hr  a  decree 

or  his  times  had  in  this  and  in  other  points  de-  {Pax  Clementina)^  which  demanded  merely  a 


Clement 

not 

Jansenius  taking  the  doctrine  and  St.  Cyran  the  named  on  the  title  page,  was  QuesbeLwho  died 
constitution  and  the  religious  life  as  their  re-  in  1719.)  ButClementXI.  andLouis  AlV.sooa 
spective  fields  of  labor.  Irish  clergymen  of  high  had  recourse  to  severer  measures:  many  Jan- 
standing  and  the  heads  of  the  French  Oratorians  senists  fled  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Port  Royal 
flavored  this  plan.  Jansenius  commenced  hb  was  destroyed  in  1709.  The  controversy  had 
work  on  the  aoctrine  of  Augustine  in  1627,  and  broken  out  with  new  violence  on  the  publicatioa 
had  hardly  finished  it  when  he  died.  On  his  of  Quesners  celebrated  work  on  the  New  Teste- 
deathbed  he  reconmiended  to  his  friends  its  ment  (Le  I^outeau  Testament  en  Franffais^  occe 
publication,  which  the  Jesuits  and  the  papal  dee  refleonone  m&ralee).  Clement  XI.,  by  the 
nuncio  at  Cologne,  anticipating  the  renewal  of  constitution  Unigenitue  (1718X  condemned  101 
a  violent  controversy,  strove  in  vain  to  prevent,  propositions  of  this  book  as  heretical,  dangerona 
It  I4>peared  (8  v(^  foL)  under  the  auspices  of  or  offensive  to  pious  ears.  A  larse  portion  « 
the  university,  and  the  editorial  care  of  Liberus  the  French  clergy  and  people,  with  the  arch- 
Froidmont  ana  Kalen,  in  1640,  with  the  title  Au-  bishop  of  Paris,  the  cardinal  de  J^oailles,  at  their 
gustinuSj  seu  Doeirina  Augueiini  de  Humana  head,  publiclv  resisted  the  constitution,  and  were 
Natura  Sanitate,  jEgritudine  et  Medieina,  ad-  therefore  called  Anticonstitutionists.  A  papal 
tenue  Pelagianoe  et  Maeailieneee,  and  was  soon  decree  of  Sept  2,  1718,  threatened  all  who 
reprinted  at  Paris  (1641)  and  Rouen  (1C43).  The  would  not  unconditionally  submit  with  excoro- 
work  sets  forth  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  irre-  munication.  Many,  and  among  them  Cardioal 
sistible  grace  and  absolute  election  or  rejection,  Koailles,  yielded,  but  4  bishops  (those  of  ^ire- 
mostly  in  the  very  words  of  Augustine ;  it  rejects  poix,  Montpellier.  Boulogne,  and  Senez)  appealed 
the  useofrcoson  in  religious  questions,  designates  to  an  oecumenical  council.  Those  who  sustained 
philosophy  as  the  mother  of  all  heresy,  defends  this  appeal,  among  whom  were  many  opposed 
Bi\ju9,  and  accuses  the  Jesuits  in  general,  and  to  Jansenism,  were  colled  Appellants.  Tho 
in  particular  Fonseca,  Less,  Molina,  and  others,  parliament  perseveringly  resbted  the  decreet 
of  semi-Pelagianism.  The  Jesuits  attacked  tlie  against  Jansenism ;  the  Sorbonno  wavered,  and 
work  as  repeating  the  condemued  propositions  when  pressed  generally  submitted  to  tlie  papal 
of  Bigus,  and  Urban  VIII.  in  1642  condemned  decrees.  Some  of  the  bishops  continued  to  pa- 
it  as  heretical  by  the  bull  In  emincnti,  and  tronize  it,  and  tlio  general  chapter  of  the  Ora- 
placed  it  on  the  index. — ^The  name  Jansenists  is  torians  resolved  in  1727  not  to  accept  the  bull 
applied  to  those  Christians  who  consider  tho  Unigenitue.  A  popular  saint,  Francis  of  Paris, 
opinions  of  Jansenius  OS  the  true  doctrine  of  the  died  with  the  appeal  in  his  hand  (1727),  and 
Catholic  church,  notwithstanding  their  condem-  the  miracles  and  wild  convubions  which  wera 
nation  by  all  the  popes  since  1642.  The  friends  renorted  to  have  taken  place  at  his  grave  made 
of  Jansenius  in  the  Netherlands,  among  whom  a  aeep  impression  on  large  classes  of  the  people, 
were  several  bishops  and  nearly  all  the  profes-  But  when  tho  constitution  by  an  act  of  royal 
Bors  of  the  universities,  submitted  after  some  sovereignty  had  been  enforced  as  a  law  of  the 
hesitation  to  the  bull  In  eminenti  in  1647.  A  kingdom  (1730),  tho  resistance  of  the  Janaenista 
greater  resistance  was  made  in  France,  where  was  gradually  overcome,  and  the  Oratoriana 
the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  Anthony  Arnauld,  a  accepted  tho  bull  in  1746.  New  difficulties 
learned  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  his  sister  An-  arose  again  for  a  while  when  Beaumont,  arch- 
gelico,  the  abbess  of  the  Cistercian  convent  of  bisliop  of  Paris,  in  1759  ordered  the  sacraments 
Port  Koyal,  Paiical,  andacoromunity  of  scholars  to  be  refused  to  all  who  had  not  accepted  the 
who  lived  in  the  maimer  of  the  ancient  ancho-  constitution;  but  finally  peace  was  restored  by 
rets  in  tho  vicinity  of  Port  Boyal  dea  Obampt  meana  of  a  mild  pastoral  letter  from  Benedict 


JAirSSEKS  JANUS  AXD  JAKA              Tl*- 

XIV.  in  1T56.    The  Janaeoift  Mrty  remained  refiuing  to  hann  them,  thej  were  eondenmed 

Teiy  itnMi^  emoog  the  French  ciergjr,  end  most  to  he  helieoded.    The  nlice  of  Jannariiie  were 

of  the  dencal  deonties  in  the  itetee-general  of  remoTed  about  400  to  Niq^les,  where  his  bodj 

1789  belonged  to  it    After  the  reetormtion  akck  is  supposed  to  be  still  preserved  in  a  chapel  of 

it  found  manj  advocates  among  the  defgj  and  the  cathedraL     Two  vials  containing  a  hard 

laity,  and  since  1864  has  had  an  or^ui  in  the  substance  believed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  saint, 

reUgious  press  (VdmerwUeur  Oatholtgue).    In  and  a  glass  case  enclosing  his  head,  are  kept  in 

Italj  several  bishops  who  were  in  Ulvot  of  the  another  chapel  and  exposed  to  public  view  on 

reforms  of  Le(^K)la  11.  of  Tuscan/  and  of  Na-  certain  festivals ;  and  wnen  the  head  is  brought 

pdeon,  as  Rioci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  and  Capeoe-  near  the  vials  the  blood  is  seen  to  become  liauid, 

Latro,  archbishop  of  Taranto,  were  re^irded  as  to  bubble,  rise  in  the  bottles,  and  &11  again — 

Jansenists^ — ^Whde    Jansenism    remained    in  the  alleged  miracle  lasting  sometimes  8  daj^ 

France  a  theological  school,  it  became  an  inde-  On  such  occasions  popular  enthusiasm  is  raised 

pendent  church  in  the  Netherlands.    In  1704  to  its  height     The  occurrence  nsuallj  takes 

Oodde,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  archbishopric  place  on  the  feast  of  8t  Januarius,  8ept  19,  on 

of  Utrecht,  was  deposed  bjr  the  pope  for  hold-  that  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  in  Maj,  and 

ing  Jansenistic  riews,  but  the  chapter  refused  on  the  anniversary  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuviua 

to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  this  deposition,  which  is  bdieved  to  have  been  extinguished  by 

In  1728  the  chapter  diose  an  archbishop  of  his  invocation,  Dec.  20,  1631;  but  it  is  also 

Utrecht,  who  was  oonsecrated  by  the  bishop  observed  at  other  times.    The  nature  of  this 

of  Babylon,  a  French  bishop  in  partibui^  who  phenomenon  has  been  investigated  by  scientific 

lived  as  a  fugitive  at  Amsterdam.    The  pope  men  of  various  creeds  and  nations,  and  several 

was  informed  of  the  election,  but  answered  bv  a  hypotheses  more  or  less  plausible  have  been 

condemnatory  brief.    The  archbishop  appealed  suggested  to  account  for  it    Roman  Catholica 

from  the  condemnation  of  the  pope  to  tne  next  regard  it  as  a  well  attested  miracle.    It  was 

general  council,  a  step  which  has  since  been  mentioned  by  Pope  Pins  IL  in  1460. 

tiJ^en  by  each  of  his  successors.    The  next  arch-  JANUARY,  the  first  month  in  our  present 

bishop,  Barchman  Wuytiera,  received  letters  of  calendar,  added  with  February  to  the  previous 

conmiunion  from  many  bishops,  more  than  100  10  months  of  the  year  by  Numa.   It  was  named 

of  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  from  the  double-laced  god  Janus,  to  whom  its 

church  of  Utrecht     After  the  death  of  the  first  day,  which  looks  back  upon  the  year  past 

bishop   ci  Babylcm,   Archbishop   Meindaarts  and  forwud  upon  that  to  come,  was  sacred.   It 

(elected  in  1789)  restored  the  suffi*agan  see  of  was  not  uniformly  the  beginning  of  the  year 

Uaarlem  in  1742,  and  that  of  Deventer  in  1768,  among  the  Latin  Christian  naUons  till  the  18th 

in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of  prelates.    The  centurjr,  the  year  being  in  several  countries 

last  public  step  taken  by  the  bishops  of  the  reckoned  from  March  1,  or  other  dates. 

Jsnsenist  church  was  a  ioint  protest  against  the  JANUS  and  J  ANA,  two  divinities  honored 

doctrine  of  the  immacniate  conception  in  1866.'  by  the  ancient  Romans.    Their  names  are  onl^ 

The  Jansenist  chnro^  numbers  at  present  about  corruptions  or  abbreviations  of  Dianns  and  Di- 

4,000,  with  a  theological  institution  at  Am-  ana.    They  were  generally  considered  identical 

ersfoort — See  Leydecker,  HiaUria  Jansenitmi  with  the  sun  and  moon.    Janus  presided  over 

(Utrecht,  1696) ;  Lnochesini,  BiiUnria  Fialemiea  the  beginning  of  every  thing,  and  was  therefore 

Jan$miimi  (8  vols.,  Rome,  1711);  Tregelles,  invok^  on  every  occasion  before  all  other  dei- 

^*  The  Jansenists^*  (Londop,  1861) ;  the  i^v.  J.  ties.    He  opened  the  year  and  the  seasons;  he 

M.  Neale,  ^  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  was  the  Janitor  of  heaven,  and  on  earth  the 

Church  of  Holland*^  (Oxford,  1868).  euardian  god  of  gates  and  doors ;  in  thne  of  war 

JANSSEN8,  Abbahaic,  a  Flemish  painter,  he  went  out  to  battle  with  the  armies  of  Rom& 

bom  in  Antwerp  in  1669,  died  about  1681.  He  and  aided  them  against  tlie  foe,  while  in  time  of 

ei^oyed  the  bluest  reputation  in  Antwerp  until  peace  he  abode  in  his  temple,  and  watched  over 

Rubens  eetablkhed  himself  there  after  his  resi-  the  safety  of  the  city.    At  the  dawn  of  every 

denoe  in  Italy.  In  vigor  of  coloring  he  is  scarce-  day  the  people  addressed  their  supplications  to 

ly  inferior  to  Rubens.  him,  and  on  tiie  first  day  of  every  year  sacrifices 

JANUARIUS.  Saiht,  a  Christian  martyr,  of  cakes,  bsffley,  incense,  and  wine  were  ofiered 
patron  saint  of  Naples,  bom  in  Naples,  or  ao>  in  his  honor  on  12  altars.  The  worshipof  Janus 
cording  to  some  accounts  in  Benevento^  April  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Kome  by 
21, 272,  put  to  death  at  Pozsnoli,  Sept  19, 806.  Romulus.  Numa  called  the  first  month  of  the 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Benevento  about  808,  Roman  year  after  him,  and  dedicated  a  covered 
the  year  in  whieh  the  persecution  under  Diode-  passage  near  the  Forum  to  him.  This  paange, 
tian  began.  Having  ventured  to  visit  some  frequently  termed  a  temple  in  later  timea,  con- 
Christians  who  had  been  cast  into  prison  fbr  tained  a  statue  of  the  god,  and  had  two  en- 
their  fiuth,  he  was  brou^t  before  the  governor  trances,  which  were  always  kept  open  in  time 
Timothens  at  Nob^  and  afterward  with  other  of  war,  and  dosed  in  time  of  peace.    During 

frisooers  made  to  accompany  that  officer  to  the  existence  of  the  republic  the  temple  was 

'oouoli,  walking  in  chains  before  his  chariot  dosed  only  once,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punio 

Here^  says  the  tradition,  Janoarins  and  6  others  war,  241  a,  C.    Janus  was  sometimes  r^re- 

wero  given  up  to  wild  beasts ;  bot|  tiie  aniaab  sented  with  twoi,  and  sooietinieB  with  fiMriaos^ 
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and  was  often  ityl^  Bifrant  m^  Quadr^flr&M.  Osaka;  the Eisogawa,  wlileh  Ms  into  the  golf 
He  was  fireqaentfy  represented  in  works  of  art  of  Ixen ;  the  Tenricmwa,  whkh  is  th«  outlet 
with  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  of  Lake  Snwa:  the  Kamanafl,  whieh  flows  into 
with  a  key  in  his  left.  the  hay  of  Taga ;   and  the  Aragawa,  which 
JAPAN  (Chinese  Shi-penrhte^  or  as  Maroo  flows  into  the  hay  of  Yeddo.    The  ehief  lake  is 
Polo  wrote  it,  Zipan-gu^  sunrise  kingdom),  call-  that  of  Cits,  situated  in  the  proTince  of  Oomi ; 
ed  hj  the  natives  Niohon,  or  Nipon.  which  is  it  is  72  m.  lonff,  and  28  in  its  ^^reateat  width, 
the  specific  name  of  the  largest  member  of  the  The  Japanese  islands  are  monqMnnons;  but  little 
group,  is  a  body  of  islands,  forming  an  empire,  is  known  of  the  direction  or  nature  <tf  the 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  between  lat.  81**  and  ranges.    The  highest  peak  is  Fu8iyam%  a  tqI- 
49*^  N.  and  long.  129*^  and  150^£.   It  is  bounded  cano  in  the  island  of  Niphon,  westward  fron 
N.  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  £.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  bay  of  Teddo ;  its  summit  is  covered  with 
8.  by  the  China  sea,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  perpetual  snow,  and  it  must  therefore  be  at  least 
It  is  distant  420  m.  from  China,  270  from  Kam-  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  whole  group 
tchatka,  and  5.000  from  California.    The  princi-  of  islands  seems  to  be  volcanic  in  its  formatioii, 
pal  islands  or  the  group  are  Niphon,  Kiusiu,  but  too  little  is  yet  known  of  its  natural  fea- 
and  Sikokf.    Niphon  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  tures  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
of  the  globe,  its  length  being  900  m.,  and  its  geological  character.    Earthquakes  are  so  fire- 
average  breadth  more  than  100  m. ;  its  area  is  quent  that  the  natives  commonly  pay  little  rc^ 
about  100,000  sq.  m.    Eiusiu  has  an  area  of  gard  to  them.    Though  there  are  some  large 
about  ISjOOOsq.m.  Sikokfoontains  about  10,000  plains,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  in  general 
sq.  m.    These  last  two  islands  lie  S.  and  8.  W.  very  much  broken  by  hills  and  valleys.    The 
from  Niphon,  frotn  which  they  are  separated  by  soil  is  fertilcL  and  is  almost  everywhere  colti- 
narrow  straits ;  Bungo  channel,  about  80  m.  vated,  agriculture  being  greatly  promoted  by  a 
wide,  divides  them  from  each  other.    Niphon,  law  which  provides  that  land  remaining  unosed 
Kiusiu,  and  8ikokf^  and  numerous  small  isl-  for  more  than  a  year  shall  become  forfeited  to 
ands  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  constitute  the  public.    The  rugged  mountain  aides,  where 
Japan  proper.    North  of  Niphon.  and  separated  the  plough   cannot  be  used,  are  <rften  built 
from  it  by  the  straits  of  Sangar,  lies  the  island  up  in  terraces,  and  tilled  by  hand.     Rain  is 
of  Tesso  or  Jesso,  which  has  been  conquered  abundant,  especially  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
and  colonized  by  the  Japanese ;  its  area  is  esti-  this  copious  irrigation  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
mated  at  80,000  sq.  m.    Still  farther  N.  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    Hie  heat  of  summer  is 
island  of  Saghalien,  the  8.  part  of  which,  to-  very  great,  the  mercury  rising  in  July  and 
gether  with  the  8  southernmost  islands  of  the  August  to  100**.    In  winter  the  cold  is  some- 
Aoorile  chain,  belong  also  to  Japan.    The  en-  times  severe,  even  in  the  southern  part,  where 
tiro  number  of  the  Japanese  islands  is  computed  the  mercury  falls  much  below  the  freezing: 
at  1,000,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  empire  at  point.    The  weather  is  subject  to  great  and 
170,000  sq.  m.    Japan  is  divided  by  the  native  sudden  changes,  and  violent  storms  with  thnn- 
geographers  into  8  grand  divisions,  viz. :  Goky-  der  and  lightning  are  very  common. —  Japan 
nay,  Tokay  do,  Tosando,  Fuknrokudo,  Sanindo,  produces  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver, 
8anyodo,   Nankaydo,   and   8aykaydo.     These  coal,   sulphur,   and  salt    in  great  abundance, 
are  subdivided  into  68  provinces  or  principali-  Tin  and  iron  are  found,  but  not  so  plentifully 
ties,  and  these  again  into  622  districts.    The  as  the  other  minerals.     Gold   is  obtained  in 
most  noted  cities  of  Japan  are  Yeddo,  the  politi-  many  parts,  both  from  the  ore  and  from  wajih- 
cal  capital,  Miako,  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  and  ing  the  earth  or  the  sands  of  the  rivers.     Silver 
Osaka,  in  Niphon  ;   Nagasaki,  Saga,  Kokura,  is  also  abundant,  but  both  gold  and  silver  arc 
and  Taakanabe,  in  Kiusiu ;  Simoda,  KoUi,  Ta-  less  plentiful  than  they  were  a  few  centuries 
kamatsu,  and  Matsngama,  in  8ikokf ;  Ilakodadi  ago.    The  mines  have  become  less  productive, 
and  Matsmai,  in  Yesso.    The  population  is  un-  and  the  precious  metals  scarcer,  probably  in 
known  to  foreigners,  for  though  censuses  are  consequence  of  the  immense  exportation.     It  is 
frequently  taken  the  result  is  kept  secret;  but  it  said  that  from  1540  to  1740  not  less  than  $2oO,- 
is  believe<l  by  competent  observers  to  be  very  000,000  worth  was  exported  in  siwcie.     Copper 
dense.     If  the  average  to  the  square  mile  be  as  is  extremely  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Japan,  and 
great  as  that  of  the  neighboring  empire  of  China,  much  of  it  is  of  the  best  quality.     Iron  is  found 
the  Japanese  population  cannot  be  far  from  40,-  only  in  3  provinces,  and  from  its  comiuutitive 
000,000.     Tlie  people  are  all  of  one  race,  and  scarcity  is  of  the  same  value  with  copper.     The 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  division  of  mankind. —  tin  of  Japan  is  so  fine  and  white  a«  almost  to 
The  coasts  of  Japan  are  much  broken  by  bays  equal  silver ;  but  as  the  Japanese  attach  little 
and  inlets,  and  are  extremely  difficult  of  access,  value  to  it,  it  is  not  mined  to  any  great  extent, 
not  only  from  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands  8ulphur  is  found  in  some  places' in  vuch  quan- 
that  surround  them,  but  from  the  prevalence  of  tities  that  it  may  be  dug  up  and  carried  off  as 
gales  and  fogs.    The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  easily  as  sand.    Coal  of  a  bituminous  kind,  and 
none  are  large ;  they  are  mostly  mountain  tor-  of  a  poor  quality,  is  dug  in  many  places,  and  in 
rents,  with  short  and  rapid  courses.     The  prin-  extensively  used  as  fuel.     Among  the  precious 
cipol  streams  arc  the  \  etlegawa,  which  is  the  stones  are  agates,  cornelians,  and  iaspers  uf 
outlet  of  Lake  Oits,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  great  beauty,  while  pearls,  flrequent^y  of  lar^ 


iize,  are  fished  on  many  parts  of  the  coast —  qnisition  of  the  highest  branches  of  European 
Japan  prodaces  most  of  the  trees  oommoa  to  knowledge.  Though  indnstrioos,  they  are  em- 
temperate  regions.  The  fir  and  cedar  grow  to  im-  inently  a  social  and  pleasnre-seeking  people, 
mense  size,  the  latter  sometimes  to  the  diameter  are  food  of  feasts  and  frolic,  and  have  fre- 
of  18  feet.  Of  the  oak,  two  species  have  been  quent  national  holidaya  Mnsic,  dancing,  and 
observed  peculiar  to  the  coontry,  whose  acorns  the  theatre  are  favorite  amusements  with  all 
when  boiled  form  a  palatable  and  nutritious  classes.  Mummers,  mountebanks,  tumblers,  con- 
article  of  food.  The  mulberry  and  the  varnish  jurers,  and  all  manner  of  jugglers  are  seen  in 
tree  grow  wild.  The  nuts  of  the  latter  yield  the  streets  of  the  cities,  and  are  highly  popular 
solid  oil  for  candles,  as  do  those  of  the  camphor  with  the  people.  Their  jugglers  surpass  those 
tree,  which  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  attains  a  of  all  other  countries.  Among  other  wonder- 
great  size.  The. Dutch  traveller  Siebold  meas-  ful  feats,  that  which  has  especially  astomdied 
nred  one  in  1826,  the  trunk  of  which  was  50  their  European  and  American  visitors  is  the  for- 
feet  in  circumference.  The  same  tree  had  been  mation  from  pieces  of  tissue  paper  of  artificial 
observed  by  the  traveller  Kampfer  in  1691,  butterflies,  which,  guided  by  the  motions  of  a 
when  it  was  86  feet  in  circumference.  The  £eui,  fly  about,  advance,  retreat,  appear  to  sip 
people  cut  the  root  and  stem  into  small  pieces,  the  honey  from  flowers,  and  display  all  the 
and  procure  the  camphor  by  decoction.  It  has  airs  and  graces  of  real  butterflies.  Education 
long  formed  an  important  article  of  export  is  almost  universal,  the  poorest  and  lowest  1a- 
Chestnut  and  walnut  trees  are  found,  and  or-  borers  being  taught  to  read  and  write.  The 
anges,  lemons,  figs,  plums,  cherries,  and  apri-  women  are  educated  with  nearly  as  much  care 
cots  are  among  the  fruits.  The  bamboo,  the  as  the  men.  The  young  ladies  of  the  upper 
box  tree,  the  juniper,  and  the  ivy  are  also  pro-  classes  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  fabrioa- 
duced.  The  camellia,  cultivated  in  several  hun-  tion  of  pretty  boxes,  artificial  flowers,  pocket- 
dred  varieties,  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  a  books,  and  purses,  and  in  the  painting  of  fans 
great  favorite  lK>th  for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  pictures  of  birds  and  animals.  In  fine 
and  of  its  flowers.  The  food  of  Uie  people  con-  weather  they  join  with  the  men  in  all  sorts  oi 
sists  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  outdoor  and  rural  amusements,  taking  especial 
barley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  in  abund-  delight  in  flshing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  in 
ance,  and  also  pumpkins,  watermelons,  onions,  vessels  eleeantly  fltted  up  and  adorned.  A 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  asparagus,  beans,  peaa,  highly  intelligent  and  accomplished  English- 
sweet  potatoes,  yan^  and  egg  plants  and  rad-  man,  James  Drummond,  who  resided  sevenl 
ishes  of  enormous  size.  Tobacco  is  also  culti-  years  in  Japan,  about  the  beginning  of  this  oen- 
vated,  of  a  very  mild  quality.  The  density  of  turr,  says :  *^  The  Japanese  are  the  most  fasd- 
the  population  of  Japan  and  the  nearly  univer-  natmg,  elegant  ladies  that  I  ever  saw  in  any 
sal  prevalence  of  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil  country  in  the  world.  Take  away  a  few  pecu- 
render  the  existence  of  wild  animals  of  the  liarities  to  which  one  soon  gets  accustomed  by 
larger  species  almost  an  impossibility.  Among  living  among  them,  and  they  would  at  their  first 
the  mountains  are  bears,  wild  boars,  deer,  fox-  d^but  be  admired  at  St  Jameses  or  in  any  other 
es,  and  hares.  Neither  are  tame  animals  nu-  court  of  Europe.'*  The  Japanese  gentleman  is 
merous,  as  their  flesh  is  little  used  for  food,  invariably  described  as  a  person  of  pleasing  ad- 
The  native  horses  are  small,  active,  and  hardy,  dress  and  most  polished  mannem  Even  the 
Oxen  and  cows  are  employed  in  ploughing  and  commonest  people  are  neat  in  their  persons  and 
in  carrying  burdens.  Dogs  are  numerous,  and  scrupulously  observant  of  tiie  forms  of  polite- 
there  is  a  small  highly  prized  species  of  spaniel,  ness.  The  rules  that  govern  social  intercourse 
from  which  it  is  supposed  was  derived  the  are  formed  into  a  regular  system,  and  published 
English  variety  known  by  the  name  of  King  in  books,  which  are  diligently  studied  at  scho^ 
Gharles. — The  Japanese  are  of  middling  size,  Tea  is  a  universal  beverage,  and  smoking  is  gen- 
and  generally  of  a  yellow  color,  though  some  eral  among  the  men.  In  a  morning  call  pipes 
are  brown  and  others  nearly  white.  Their  and  tea  are  served  to  the  guests  as  regularly  as 
eyes  are  small,  oblong,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  pipes  and  coffee  are  among  the  Turks.  At  the 
head.  Their  noses  are  short  and  thick,  and  conclusion  of  the  visit  sweetmeats  are  handed 
their  hair  thick,  black,  and  glossy.  The  people  to  Uie  visitor  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  oma- 
of  rank  have  generally  frdr  complexions,  and  mented  with  tinsel ;  these  are  eaten  with  chop- 
ladies  who  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun  have  sticks,  and  if  the  guest  does  not  eat  the  whole, 
sometimes  perfectly  white  skins  and  blooming  he  or  she  is  expected  to  fold  up  the  remainder 
cheeks.  The  men  are  vigorous  and  active,  and  in  the  paper  ana  carry  it  away.  At  grand  din- 
the  women  well  formed  and  graceful,  while  ners  each  guest  is  expected  to  take  with  him  a 
both  sexes  exhibit  a  higher  degree  Of  intelli-  syvant  or  two  to  carry  off  in  baskets  the  rem- 
ffence  than  is  common  among  Asiatic  nations,  nints  of  the  banquet  Fish  is  a  general  arti- 
In  character  they  are  lively  and  volatile,  quick  de  of  diet,  and  is  varied  with  game,  venison, 
of  apprehension,  daring,  adventurous,  frank,  poultry,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  including  a 
liberal,  and  hospitable.  They  are  peculiarly  kind  of  sea  weed.  Food  is  eaten  out  of  li^t 
fond  of  military  life,  and  make  excellent  soldiers  lacquered  bowls  and  dishes  made  of  papier 
and  sailors.  They  learn  rapidly,  and  show  mach6.  Feasts  are  followed  by  music  and  danc- 
great  eagerness  and  mooh  aptitude  for  the  ac-  ing,  and  are  commoaly  doeed  by  drinking  tea 
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and  a  spirit  called  mmIsm.  Itistheooatomonthe  larly  dlarepntable.  The  oonrteaana  are  destined 
completion  of  a  new  dwelling  house  to  give  a  to  tlieir  trade  from  in&ncy,  and,  being  generally 
boose-warming,  for  which  pnrpose  the  neigh-  well  educated  and  accomplished,  are  <^tea  ae- 
bors  and  friends  of  the  master  of  the  new  house  lected  as  wives  by  respectable  men.  The  most 
■end  him  liberal  presents  of  eatables  and  drink-  singular  custom  among  the  women  is  that  of 
ables.  The  ordinary  dress  of  both  sexes  and  of  blackening  their  teeth  and  shaving  or  palling 
all  rimks  is  very  similar  in  form,  differing  chiefly  out  their  eyebrows  when  they  are  Doarried.  Mar- 
in the  colors,  fineness,  and  value  of  the  mate-  ried  women  also  tie  their  girdles  before,  and 
rials,  those  of  the  higher  orders  being  gener-  single  women  behind.  The  t^panese  of  all  dasa- 
idly  of  silk,  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  linen  or  es  are  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  honaea  and 
o^co.  The  dress  consists  of  a  number  of  loose,  persons.  Thev  bathe  frequently,  and  there  are 
wide  gowns  worn  over  each  other,  with  the  many  public  bath  houses  in  the  towns  opoi  to 
&mily  coat  of  arms  woven  or  worked  into  all  comers  for  a  fee  generally  equal  to  the  8th 
the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  garment,  and  of  a  cent,  where  both  sexes  bathe  together  eii- 
idl  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  sleeves  tirely  nude,  without  apparently  the  riightest  Idea 
are  very  long  and  wide,  and  the  part  of  the  of  impropriety.  In  warm  weather  persons  of 
deeve  that  hangs  below  the  arm  is  made  to  both  sexes  may  be  seen  in  the  same  primitive 
serve  as  a  pocket.  The  women  usually  wear  condition  bathing  themselves  in  large  tuba  be- 
brighter  colors  than  the  men,  and  border  their  fore  the  doors  of  their  houses.  Suicide  is  rery 
rol^  with  gay  embroidery  or  gold.  Upon  oc-  common,  and  is  generally  conmiitted  by  cnttiog 
casions  of  full  dress  a  cloak  is  worn  together  open  the  bowels  by  two  gashes  in  the  shape 
with  a  sort  of  trousers  called  hahkama.  Within  of  a  cross.  It  is  tolerated,  if  not  in  some  cases 
doors  socks  are  the  only  covering  of  the  feet,  approved,  by  the  laws.  The  criminal  who  thos 
Shoes  are  worn  abroad,  of  an  awkward  and  in-  anticipates  execution  secures  the  public  sym- 
oonvenient  kind,  consisting  of  soles  of  straw  pathy  and  applause,  savins  his  property  from 
matting  or  of  wood,  which  on  entering  a  house  confiscation  and  his  family  nt>m  disgrace.  Upon 
are  always  taken  off.  Neither  men  nor  women  the  death  of  superiors  or  masters  suicide  is 
wear  any  covering  on  their  heads,  except  occa-  often  committed  as  a  mark  of  personal  devo- 
slonally  as  a  protection  from  rain.  They  screen  tion  and  attachment  It  is  also  common  aa  a 
their  faces  from  the  sun  by  the  fan  which  means  of  escaping  a  disgrace  or  revenging  aa 
is  carried  by  all  da^es,  by  ladies,  priests,  sol-  affh>nt,  where  there  appears  to  be  no  oUier  re- 
diers,  and  beggars.  The  greatest  peculiarity  of  sort.  Titsingh,  in  his  ^^  Illustrationa  of  Japan," 
J^anese  costume,  however,  is  the  sword,  the  says  that  all  military  men,  servants  of  the  em- 
wearing  of  which  is  a  mark  of  rank;  it  is  peror,  and  persons  holding  civil  offices  under  the 
strictly  prohibited  to  the  lower  orders.  The  government,  are  bound,  when  they  have  corn- 
middling  classes  carry  one,  and  the  higher  ranks  mitted  any  crime,  to  rip  themselves  up,  though 
two  swords,  which  are  worn  on  the  same  not  till  they  have  received  an  order  from  the 
side,  one  above  another.  The  houses  of  the  court  to  that  effect ;  for  if  they  were  to  antici- 
Japanese  are  low,  and  built  of  wood.  The  pate  this  order,  their  heirs  would  run  the  risk 
walls  are  coated  with  a  cement  that  gives  of  being  deprived  of  their  places  and  property, 
them  the  appearance  of  stone.  In  the  windows  No  disgrace  attaches  to  such  a  death,  and  the 
the  place  of  glass  is  supplied  by  very  fine  son  succeeds  to  his  father^s  place.  **  This  prac- 
strong  paper,  which  is  protected  from  rain  by  tice  is  so  common,"  says  Titsingh,  *' that  scarce- 
external  wooden  shutters.  Verandas  encircle  ly  any  notice  is  taken  of  such  an  event.  The 
the  houses,  and  to  almost  every  dwelling,  even  sons  of  all  persons  of  quality  exercise  themselves 
in  the  cities,  there  is  attached  a  garden.  Store-  in  their  youth,  for  6  or  6  years,  with  a  view 
rooms  or  warehouses  made  fire-proof  by  cop-  that  they  may  perform  the  operation,  in  case  of 
per  shutters  and  a  thick  coating  of  clay  are  need, with  gracefulness  and  dext^jrity ;  and  they 
numeroas  in  the  cities,  in  which  tradesmen  take  as  much  pains  to  acquire  this  accompli^- 
koep  their  stock  of  goods,  and  private  fami-  ment  as  youth  among  us  to  become  elegant 
lies  their  valuable  effects,  as  pictures,  books,  dancers  or  skilful  horsemen;  hence  the  pro- 
Ac.  Fires  are  frequent,  and  from  the  combus-  found  contempt  of  death  which  thev  imbibe  in 
tible  nature  of  the  common  buildings  are  often  their  earliest  years.  This  disregard  of  death, 
terribly  destructive.  Conflagrations  consuming  which  Uiey  prefer  to  the  slightest  disgrace,  ex- 
thousands  of  houses  sometimes  occur.  Polyg-  tends  to  the  very  lowest  classes  among  the 
amy  is  not  permitted,  but  the  poyer  of  divorce  Japanese."  It  is  related,  in  illustration  of  this 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  limited  only  by  the  propensity  to  resort  to  suicide,  that  two  high 
requisition  that  he  shall  provide  in  a  suitable  officers  of  the  court  met  on  the  fialoce  stairs  and 
manner  for  the  support  of  the  repudiated  wgb ;  jostled  each  other.  One  was  an  irascible  man, 
though  in  case  she  is  divorced  for  barrenness,  and  immediately  demanded  satisfaction.  The 
or  for  other  reasons  recognized  by  the  tribunals  other,  of  a  placable  disposition,  represented 
as  sulBfient,  she  has  no  claim  upon  the  husband  that  the  circumstance  was  accidental,  and  ten- 
for  maintenance.  Under  no  circumstances  what-  dered  an  ample  apology;  remarking  that  no 
ever  can  a  wife  demand  to  be  separated  from  other  satisfaction  could  reasonably  be  demanded, 
her  husband.  Concubinage  and  prostitution  are  The  irascible  man,  however,  would  not  be  ap- 
permitted  by  law,  and  are  not  aeemed  partion-  peaaed ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  proToke 
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the  other  to  a  conflict,  he  suddenly  drew  up  his  cotton  goods  are  well  made,  and  they  nnder- 
robes,  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  cot  himself  stand  the  art  of  making  glass  in  all  its  branch- 
open  in  the  prescribed  mode.  As  a  point  of  es.  Their  steel  swords  are  nnapproachable  in 
honor  his  adversary  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  quality,  and  they  make  excellent  mirrors  of 
following  the  example.  Recent  accounts  state  steel.  Paper  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  mnl- 
that  the  now  fashionable  mode  of  karri  harri^  berry  tree  in  great  abundance  and  of  remark* 
or  **  happy  despatch,^^  as  this  practice  of  suicide  able  strength ;  it  is  used  not  only  for  writing  and 
is  called,  substitutes  decapitation  by  the  sword  printing,  and  for  wrapping  goods,  but  for  hand- 
of  a  relative  for  the  old  method  of  ripping  up.  kerchiefs  and  napkins.  They  are  skilful  in  carv- 
A  recent  English  writer,  Rundall,  in  his  ^^  Me-  ing  and  die-sinking,  and  in  the  casting  of  metal 
morials  of  Japan,^'  thus  sums  up  the  charac-  statues,  which  are  extensively  used  for  idols, 
ter  of  the  Japanese :  *^  They  carry  notions  of  Their  iron  works,  tobacco  factories,  breweries^ 
honor  to  tne  verge  of  fanaticism ;  and  they  are  distilleries,  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
haughty,  vindictive,  and  licentious.  On  the  ments,  are  frequently  on  a  large  scale,  employ- 
other  hand,  brawlers,  braggarts,  and  backbiters  ing  hundreds  of  workmen.  The  cities  of  Miako, 
are  held  in  the  most  supreme  contempt.  The  Yeddo,  and  Osaka  are  the  great  seats  of  mann- 
slightest  infraction  of  truth  is  punished  with  s^  factures.  At  Miako  are  made  damasks,  satins^ 
verity ;  they  are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and,  *  taffetas,  and  other  silk  fabrics  of  every  kind, 
as  friends,  faithful  to  death.  It  is  represented  lacquered  articles,  caps,  scarfis,  screens,  fans, 
that  there  is  no  peril  a  Japanese  will  not  en-,  pins,  bow-strings,  paints,  tea  boxes,  grindstones, 
counter  to  serve  a  friend ;  that  no  torture  will  and  porcelain  and  earthenware ;  at  Osaka,  cot- 
compel  him  to  betray  a  trust;  and  that  even  ton  goods  and  iron  ware;  and  at  Yeddo  nearly 
the  stranger  who  seeks  aid  will  be  protected  to  every  species  of  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The 
the  lost  drop  of  his  blood.''  St.  Francis  Xa-  people  show  the  greatest  eagerness  and  aptitude 
vier,  after  a  long  missionary  experience  of  the  for  imitating  all  kinds  of  European  manufac- 
Japanese,  declared  that  in  virtue  and  prob-  tures,  and  they  are  already  well  supplied  with 
ity  they  surpassed  all  the  nations  he  had  ever  microscopes,  telescopes,  clocks,  watcnes,  knives, 
seen,  and  the  latest  and  most  competent  £u-  spoons,  d:c.,  of  native  make  from  European 
ropean  and  American  observers  bestow  almost  models,  and  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Iron 
equally  hi^h  praise  upon  the  national  character,  and  brass  cannon  in  the  European  style  are 
— ^The  agriculture  of  the  Japanese  is  conducted  made,  and  bomb  shells  with  the  latest  improve- 
with  diligence  and  skill.  With  the  exception  of  ments.  Colt's  revolvers  and  Sharp's  rifles  are 
the  roads,  and  of  the  woods  required  to  supply  also  made  by  native  workmen,  and  at  Nagasaki 
timber  and  charcoal,  hardly  a  foot  of  ffround  to  works  have  been  established  for  the  production 
the  very  tops  of  the  mouutains  is  left  unculti-  of  steam  engines  without  European  assistance, 
vated.  Irrigation  is  judiciously  applied,  and  ma-  and  a  screw  steamer  built,  which  has  been  suc- 
nure  of  all  kinds  is  carefully  collected  and  used  cessfully  navigated  from  Nagasaki  to  Yeddo  in  9 
in  the  production  of  generally  abundant  harvests,  days  entirely  by  native  seamen  and  engineers. — 
The  grain  principally  raised  is  rice,  which  is  said  The  interned  trade  of  Japan  is  carried  on  with 
to  be  of  very  superior  quality.  Next  to  rice,  the  great  activity.  The  roads  are  good  and  kept  in 
tea  plant  is  the  sreat  object^i^  cultivation.  A  excellent  order,  and  stables,  taverns,  and  ware-* 
coarse  sugar  is  obtained  fromxne  sap  of  a  tree,  houses  are  abundant  for  the  accommodation  of 
The  gardeners  of  Japan  have  attained  the  art  merchants  and  other  travellers.  Commercial 
of  dwarfing  and  also  of  unnaturally  enlarging  operations  are  conducted  with  promptness  and 
all  vegetable  productions.  They  exhibit  in  the  regularitv,  and  sometimes  on  a  most  extensive 
miniatureganleDsof  the  towns  full-grown  trees  scale.  The  president  of  the  Dutch  factory  in 
of  various  kinds  only  8  feet  high,  with  heads  of  Japan,  who  visited  Yeddo  in  1806,  says  in  his 
about  the  same  diameter.  A  box  was  shown  in  narrative  of  the  visit :  "  There  is  a  silk  mercer 
1826  to  the  president  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  here  named  Itsigoya,  who  has  shops  in  all  the 
Nagasaki,  4  inches  long,  1^  wide,  and  6  high,  great  towns  throughout  the  empire.  If  yon 
in  which  were  growing  a  bamboo,  a  flr,  and  a  bny  any  thing  of  him  here  and  take  it  away  to 
plum  tree,  the  latter  in  full  blossom.  The  price  another  town,  say  to  Nagasaki,  and  no  lonffor 
asked  for  this  portable  grove  was  about  $500.  like  it,  you  may  return  it,  if  undamaged,  to  nia 
The  growth  of  trees  is  sometimes  so  stimulated  shop  there,  and  receive  back  the  whole  sum 
that  the  branches  stretch  to  a  great  distance  paia  for  it  at  Yeddo.  The  wealth  of  this  man 
from  the  trunk,  and  are  supported  on  props. —  is  astonishing.  During  my  stay  at  Yeddo  there 
The  Japanese  work  admirably  well  in  iron,  sil-  occurred  a  tremendous  fire,  that  laid  everything, 
ver,  gold,  and  all  metals.  Manufactures  are  our  residence  included,  in  ashes  over  an  area  ci 
carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  about  8  leagues  by  li.  Itsigoya  loat  on  this 
some  of  them  are  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  occasion,  beside  his  shop,  a  warehouse  contain- 
perfection  as  to  surpass  those  of  any  other  part  ins  upward  of  100,000  tbSb  weight  of  spun  silk, 
of  the  world.  Their  lacquering  in  wood  ex-  which  fell  altogether  upon  himself,  the  Japanese 
eels  that  of  all  other  nations.  They  work'  knowing  nothing  of  insurances.  Notwithstand- 
with  great  skill  in  iovxu^  a  mixture  of  gold  and  ing  this,  he  sent  40  of  his  servants  to  our  assist- 
copper,  which  they  color  blue  or  bliu^  in  a  ance  during  the  fire,  who  were  of  great  use  to 
manner  unknown  elsewhere.     Their  ulk  and  us.    The  second  day  after  the  oonflagration 
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he  was  already  rebnfldiog  his  premises,  paying  itzibne,  which  when  of  gold  is  worth  intrinsic 
every  carpenter  at  the  rate  of  aboat  10  shillings  cally  about  $1.75.  The  silver  itriboe  is  the 
English  a  day.*'  Goods  are  conveyed  b^  land  common  silver  coin,  and  is  worth  about  20  eentsw 
on  pack  horses  and  oxen.  Bat  the  principal  A  new  coin  has  been  recently  issued,  called  a 
carriage  of  merchandise  is  by  water,  for  though  niohon,  which  is  worth  about  half  a  dollar.  But 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Japanese  vessds  foreign  coins  have  not  been  allowed  to  clrcolate 
unfits  them  for  long  sea  vojages,  they  are  well  among  the  people  at  all,  and  fordgners  have 
enough  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  lakes  and  been  compelled  to  exchange  their  own  money 
rivers,  and  for  coasting  from  port  to  port,  and  for  Japanese  coins,  at  a  valuation  which  hu 
crossing  from  island  to  island.  The  shores  of  rendei^  it  very  difScult  to  carry  on  a  profit- 
the  Japanese  group  afford  great  facilities  for  a  able  trade.  Airangements  however  have  been 
coasting  trade,  from  the  abundance  of  harbors  recently  made,  which  it  is  supposedl  will  rem- 
and of  shelter  for  vessels  of  small  size;  and  edy  these  difficulties. — ^In  science,  the  Jap- 
these  facilities  are  energetically  used  by  the  anese  have  particularly  cultivated  medicine, 
people  of  the  coasts,  who  keep  afloat  a  vast  astronomy,  and  mathematics.  Saperstitioos 
number  of  vessels,  from  fishing  boats  to  junks  prejudices  have  prevented  them  from  stodying 
of  800  tons  burden.  Commerce  is  free  from  anatomy  by  dissection,  and  they  tiierefbre  have 
any  impediments  by  tolls  or  duties,  and  the  in-  little  skill  in  surgery ;  but  as  physiciaiis  they 
land  trade  is  promoted  by  great  fairs,  which  succeed  better,  and  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
from  time  to  time  are  held  at  the  city  of  Miako.  *most  difficult  and  dangerous  diseases.  The 
Until  a  very  recent  date  the  foreign  commerce  medical  men  who  have  visited  Japan  under  the 
of  Japan,  for  more  than  two  centuries  past,  was  auspices  of  the  Dutch  speak  favorably  of  the  skiD 
limited  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch.  The  of  the  native  physicians,  and  of  late  years  the 
Chinese  trade  is  confined  to  Nagasaki,  where  a  study  of  Edropean  books  has  led  to  a  rapid  im- 
few  junks  arrive  annually  from  the  ports  of  provement  in  the  healing  art.  Among  their 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  The  Dutch  were  inventions  are  acupuncture  and  moxa  burning; 
allowed  to  visit  only  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  where  both  of  which,  though  now  superseded  by  other 
they  had  a  factory  on  a  small  island  called  De-  processes,  were  long  practisea  in  Europe,  into 
sima,  in  which  12  or  13  merchants  lived,  closely  which  they  had  been  introduced  from  Japan. 
watched  by  the  Japanese,  and  allowed  very  Their  most  remarkable  medical  discovery,  how- 
litUe  liberty.  Two  ships  were  annually  sent  ever,  is  that  of  a  powder  called  <2atui,  which  b 
from  Batavia.  Their  cargoes  consisted  chiefiy  reputed  to  possess  great  and  beneficial  power 
of  sugar,  ivory,  tin,  lead,  bar  iron,  fine  chintz-  in  child-beiuinff,  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
es,  broadcloths,  shalloons,  silks,  cloves,  tortoise  for  other  maladies.  Taken  in  perfect  health,  it 
shell,  drugs,  spectacles,  looking  glasses,  watches,  cheers  the  spirits  and  refreshes  the  body.  Bat 
and  various  herbs  and  roots  to  which  the  Jap-  its  most  surprising  effect  is  to  restore  a  dead  ho- 
anese  ascribe  medicinal  virtues.  The  chief  ar-  man  body  to  as  great  a  degree  of  flexibility  S5 
tides  of  export  were  cofl*ee,  camphor,  lacquered  it  had  when  living.  It  is  introduced  in  small 
goods,'porcelain,  and  rice.  In  1846  the  imports  of  pinches  into  the  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  tho 
•the  Dutch  into  Japan  amounted  to  only  $92,446,  deceased,  and  the  corpse  thus  mode  flexible  l< 
and  the  exports  to  $220,927.  In  1852,  how-  placed  in  a  tub,#^feet  high,  2J  feet  in  diameter 
ever,  American  diplomacy  succeeded  in  remov-  at  the  top,  and  2  feet  at  the  bottom.  Tit^ingh, 
ing  the  restrictions  which  had  for  centuries  president  of  the  Dutch  factory  for  many  years, 
hampered  tlie  foreign  intercourse  with  Japan,  and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  high  character, 
and  many  ports  of  the  empire  have  since  been  declares  that  ho  himself  witnessed  this  operation 
opened  to  external  commerce.  The  articles  most  performed  in  Oct  1788,  on  tho  btxly  of  a  young 
in  demand  among  the  Japanese  are  tissues  of  all  Dutchman  who  had  died  in  the  fiictory  atDesi- 
kinds,  cotton  prints,  calicoes,  flannels,  camlets,  ma :  "I  directed  the  physician  to  cause  the 
small  patterned  chintz,  velvets,  woollen  cloth,  bo<ly  to  be  washed,  and  left  all  night  expc«ed 
blankets,  red  shawls,  glass  ware,  mirrors,  drugs,  to  the  air  on  a  table  placed  near  an  open  win- 
ivory,  muskets,  and  cheap  clocks  and  watches,  dow,  in  order  that  it  might  become  completely 
The  most  profitable  exports  thus  far  are  provi-  stiff.  Next  morning  several  Japanese^  some  of 
sions,  which  find  a  market  in  China,  silk,  cam-  the  officers  of  our  factory,  and  myself,  went  to 
phor,  vegetable  oil  and  wax,  lacquered  ware,  and  examine  the  corpse,  which  was  as  hard  ast  & 
copper.  The  chief  obstacle  to  profitable  trade  piece  of  wood.  One  of  tho  interpreters,  named 
since  the  opening  of  the  ports  has  proved  to  bo  Zenby,  drew  from  his  bosom  a  p<^ckot-l>ook,  and 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Japanese  government  took  out  of  it  an  oblong  pajnir,  filled  with  a 
on  tne  subject  of  tho  currency.  The  money  of  coarse  powder  resembling  sand.  This  was  the 
Japan  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  gold,  silver,  famous  dosia  powder.  He  put  a  pinch  into 
and  copper  coins.  Tho  largest  gold  coin  is  the  eors,  another  pinch  into  the  nostrils  and  a 
tho  obang,  which  is  6  inches  in  length  and  third  into  the  mouth ;  and  presently,  whethtT 
8|  in  breadth,  and  is  worth  about  $100.  It  is  from  the  effect  of  this  drug,  or  of  Siuiie  trick 
not  in  common  use.  Tho  largest  gold  coin  in  which  I  could  not  detect,  the  arms,  which  ha-l 
ordinary  circulation  is  the  cobang,  which  is  2^  before  been  crossed  over  tho  breast,  dropped  of 
inches  in  length  and  li  in  breadth.  It  is  worth  themselves,  and  in  less  than  20  minotes  dv  the 
about  $7.60.    A  still  more  common  coin  is  tho  watch  the  body  recovered  all  its  flexibility.^ 
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Ohomistry  is  yerj  imperfect! j  studied,  bht  bot-  great  sDaoes  of  time  without  mnoh  regard  to 
any,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  probability.  Only  two  actors  are  usoallv  upon 
knowledge  of  simples,  is  snccessfoUy  cultivated,  the  stage  at  the  same  time,  and  the  female  parts 
In  astronomy  the  Japanese  have  xnade  consid-  are  performed  by  boys,  as  was  formerly  the  case 
erable  progress.  Their  astronomers  are  well  in  Europe.  The  actor  is  most  esteemed  who 
acquainted  with  the  best  European  treatises,  can  most  frequently  change  parts  in  the  same 
which  they  study  in  Dutch  or  in  translations  piece,  and  the  leading  actors  receive  very  high 
from  that  language.  They  have  excellent  tele-  pay.  In  general,  however,  the  profession  is  hdd 
scopes,  chronometers,  barometers,  and  thermo-  in  great  contempt  and  the  actors  have  the  rep- 
meters  of  native  workmanship ;  and  good  al-  ntation  of  being  tne  most  licentious  and  degrad- 
manacs,  including  the  calculation  of  edipses,  ed  class  of  the  population. — ^There  are  many  re- 
are  annually  published.  In  the  fine  arts  they  ligions  in  Japan.  The  most  recent  account  of 
have  made  littie  progress.  Their  muMo  is  gen-  them  has  been  given  by  a  writer  in  the  *^  Lon- 
erally  disagreeable  to  European  ears,  though  don  Illustrated  News^MnDecl858,  and  Jan.  and 
the  people  themselves  take  a  passionate  delist  March,  1850,  who  professes  to  speak  from  per- 
in  it.  The  use  of  tiie  Hunne  or  native  guitar  sonal  observation  and  from  original  authority, 
is  an  invariable  part  of  female  education.  In  According  to  this  writer^  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  arts  of  design  and  painting  they  show  some  the  Japanese  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun 
taste,  though  superstition  prevents  them  from  and  the  elements.  The  sun  is  still  adored  under 
studying  or  accurately  representing  the  human  the  form  of  a  bright  disk  or  mirror  to  be  found 
form.  In  portraits  their  attention  is  prinoi*  in  every  temple  of  the  Sinto  sect.  A  curious 
pally  directed  to  accuracy  in  the  details  of  cos-  qieremonv  practised  by  the  old  races  in  India, 
tume,  and  to  the  general  air.  The  face  is  never  and  inculcated  in  the  Yedas,  called  anoanudPha, 
a  likeness.  Their  delineations  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  emblematic  of  the  immolation  of  the  horse, 
and  birds  are  exquisitely  beautiful. — Paper  be-  is  still  observed  in  Japan.  The  horse  was  an- 
gan  to  be  used  in  Japan  as  early  as  the  7th  cientiy  considered  an  emblem  of  the  primeval 
century,  and  printing  from  engraved  wooden  and  universal  manifested  being,  and  when  tins 
blocks  in  the  Chinese  manner  was  introduced  being  was  identified  with  the  sun  the  horse  be- 
about  A.  D.  1200.  Printers  and  booksellers  are  oame  his  attendant.  We  find  traces  of  this  be- 
numerons,  and  keep  the  market  well  supplied  lief  in  the  Greek  myth  of  Phaeton  and  his  horses, 
witli  cheap  books,  many  of  them  profusely  illna-  In  Japan  Ten  Zio  Dai  Zin,  **  he  who  darts  out 
trated  with  woodcuts.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  his  rays,'*  is  honored  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
print  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Miako  is  the  presentation  of  a  horse  or  its  emblem  at  his 
the  chief  seat  of  the  book  trade,  and  is  eminent-  temple.  Every  Sinto  temple  has  numerous  pic- 
ly  a  literary  city.  The  people  throughout  the  tures  of  these  sacred  horses  suspended  on  its 
empire  are  fond  of  reading,  and  education  is  walls.  The  sun,  then,  is  the  great  object  of 
universal.  Public  schools  are  maintained  by  a  religious  veneration  among  the  followers  of  the 
tax  for  tiie  purpose;  and  by  a  law  which  is  Sinto  doctrine.  The  word  nnfo  is  equivalent  to 
strictiy  enforced,  every  child  must  be  sent  to  ^irit  worship.  The  Sinto  belief  supposes  the 
school  and  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  ^irita,  exer- 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country,  oising  an  inflaenoe  over  the  afBiirs  of  the  world, 
The  literature  of  Japan  comprises  works  of  all  who  are  to  be  propitiated  by  prayers  and  the 
kinds,  histories,  geographical  and  other  scienti-  observance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct,  by  clean- 
fic  treatises,  boon  on  national  history,  voyages  liness  of  person  and  purity  and  cheeifnlness  of 
and  travels,  moral  philosophy,  dramas,  roman-  heart  The  chief  of  these  spirits  is  the  sun,  and 
ces,  poems,  dictionaries,  and  cylopa)diaa.  A  after  him  the  elements.  These  are  oEdled  Dai 
collection  of  the  works  of  their  poets,  accom-  2^n,  ''great  spirits."  The  inferior  spirits,  who 
panied  by  short  memoirs,  has  .been  made,  and  are  very  numerous,  are  chiefly  heroes  canonized, 
almost  every  Japanese  is  familiar  with  the  best  for  their  worthy  deeds  or  illustrious  qualities, 
passages  of  the  principal  poets,  and  fond  of  The  most  prominent  and  popular  of  these  minor 
quoting  them  in  conversation.  Many  of  their  deities  is  Fatsman,  the  god  of  war,  who  is  an 
novels  are  said  to  be  interesting,  and  to  exhibit  apotheosis  of  the  16th  emperor  of  Japan.  He 
a  higher  imagination  and  more  truth  to  nature  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  a  fupematural 
than  is  found  in  the  fictions  of  other  oriental  manner,  and  is  universally  honored  throughout 
nations.  Their  dramas,  of  which  the  people  are  the  empire.  A  Sinto  temple  is  called  a  myo, 
passionately  fond,  are  generally  founded  on  na-  which  means  royal  residence  or  palace.  Hence 
tional  history  or  tradition,  or  the  exploits,  lives,  the  name  of  the  city  Miako  O^yako),  which  is 
and  adventures  of  Japanese  heroes  and  gods,  the  abode  of  the  spiritual  emperor,  who  is  re- 
Some  of  them  are  de«gned  to  illustrate  and  en-  garded  as  a  living  god,  an  incarnate  deity.  The 
force  moral  precepts.  Their  j^eral  tendency  worship  paid  to  the  spirits  residing  in  the  myas 
is  said  to  be  elevating,  patriotio,  and  decorous,  is  of  a  very  simple  character.  The  devotee  ap- 
though  some  of  them  are  strongly  tainted  with  preaches  the  mya  under  tiie  sacured  gateways 
the  national  passion  for  revenge,  and  have  hor-  until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  &ot.  He 
rible  exhibitions  of  cruel  punishments.  The  then  stops,  flings  a  few  coins  through  an  aper- 
nnities  are  totally  disregarded,  and  the  scene  tnre,  folos  his  hands  in  the  posture  of  reverence, 
shifts  from  country  to  ooontry  and  flies  over  matters  hia  prayer8|.  and  departs.    Hie  Sinto 
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priests  are  called  hantiiiy  which  signifies  '^spir-  searcely  applies.    There  n  no  hostility  between 

itnal  teachers.*'    Thej  do  not  form  a  caste,  and  the  different  forms  of  religion,  and  in  a  certain 

have  no  ordination,  no  special  privileges,  or  pe-  sense  the  Sintoist,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Goo- 

culiar  costume.    Thej  are  looked  upon,  how-  fucian  all  profess  the  same  religion.    The j  differ 

ever,  as  one  of  the  highest  classes  in  society,  in  modes,  hnt  agree  in  essentials.     Thoee  who 

The  Sinto  religion,  the  ancient  faith  of  Japan,  profess  one  mode  do  not  therehy  condemn  the 

has   been  to  a  great   extent  supplanted   by  other.    The  followers  of  Sinto  have  no  temf^es 

Buddhism,  which  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  or  ritual ;  they  pay  supreme  homage  to  Confn- 

a  popular  belief  where  it  cannot  wholly  over-  cins,  and  religiously  venerate  their  ancestors. 

gower  it.     It  has  appropriated  many  of  the  Intimately  connected  wiUi  Buddhism  are  the 

into  doctrines,  and  has   become   so   mixed  doctrines  of  Lao-Tze,  whose  foUowers  are  called 

with  Sintoism  that  the  ancient  religion  has  lost  Yamabusi,  ''  hermits.''    They  pretend  to  magi* 

much  of  its  distinctive  character,  and  images  cal  art,  and  frequent  the  recesses  oC  monntaiiis 

and  Buddhist  modes  of  worship  have  been  in-  and  craggy  steeps,  whence  they  come  forth  to 

troduced  into  many  of  its  temples.    In  Japan,  tell  fortunes,  write  charms,  and  sell  amulets. 

Buddha  is  worshipped  either  as  Niu  Rai  or  as  They  lead  a  mysterious  life,  and  admit  no  one 

Amida.    Niu  Rai  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  to  their  secrets  except  after  a  tedious  and  diffi- 

term  gu  soi^  which  means  literally  *^  thus  gone,"  cult  preparation  by  fasting  and  a  species  of  se- 

a  contraction  of  the  sentence :  ^^  He  who  has  vere  gymnastic  exercises.    All  sects  seem  to  be 

oomo,  perfected  his  doctrine,  and  gone  for  ever."  tolerated  by  the  government,  and  to   live  in 

The  personage  referred  to  is  Gaudama.    Amida  harmony  with  each  other.    The  authorities  of 

is  a  contraction  of  the  Sanscrit  Amitabha,  a  the  state  appear  to  be  indifferent  to  mere  doo- 

fiabulons  Buddha  supposed  to  preside  over  the  trines,  so  long  as  the  public  tranquillity  is  not 

west,  but  originally  a  personification  of  the  ele-  disturbed.    Soon  after  the  first  introduction  of 

ment  air.    The  worship  of  this  deity  in  Japan  Christianity  in  the  16t]i  century,  some  of  the 

seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  repetition  of  the  heathen  priests  petitioned  the  emperor  Nobon- 

Ehrase  NamaudUy  that  is,  Hamoo  Amida,  "  All  anga  to  prohibit  the  new  and  foreign  faith.  The 
onor  to  Amida."  Next  to  the  worship  of  Niu  emperor  asked  them  how  many  different  reli- 
Rai  and  Amida  is  that  of  Kanon,  the  goddess  gions  there  were  in  Japan  ?  He  was  told  there 
of  mercy.  She  is  exceedingly  honored  by  the  were  85 ;  upon  which  he  remarked  :  ^  Where 
Japanese,  and  images  of  her  are  seen  every-  85  religions  are  tolerated  we  can  easily  bear 
where.  She  is  represented  as  "  one  possessing  with  86 ;  leave  the  strangers  in  peace."  Mey- 
a  merciful  and  compassionate  heart,"  and  is  Ian,  a  Dutch  official  who  resided  for  serenl 
therefore  always  addi^ssed  by  those  in  affliction  years  at  Nagasaki,  says  in  his  *^  Sketches  of  the 
as  their  patron  or  friend.  She  is  called  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Japan" :  "  Never  do 
"  mother  of  God,"  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  we  hear  of  any  religions  dispute  among  the 
European  scholars  that  lier  worship  originated  Japanese,  much  less  discover  that  they  bear 
in  an  idea  of  the  Virgin  Mary  carried  at  an  each  other  any  hate  on  religions  grounds.  They 
early  age  from  the  west  through  India  and  China  esteem  it,  on  the  contnu-y,  an  oct  of  courte^r 
to  Japan.  Next  in  order  among  tlie  Buddhist  to  visit  from  time  to  time  each  other's  pods,  and 
deities  of  Japan  is  Dzizo.  He  presides  over  the  do  them  reverence.  While  the  kolK>e  sends  an 
10  judges  of  the  infernal  regions,  of  whom  embassy  to  the  Sinto  temple  at  Isyo,  to  offer 
Jemma  is  the  chief.  He  is  described  as  pos-  prayers  in  his  name,  he  assigns  at  the  same  time 
sessing  a  clement  disposition,  desirous  of  rescu-  a  sum  for  the  erection  of  temples  to  Confucius ; 
ing  mortals  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  llis  and  the  spiritual  emperor  allows  stnmge  pods^ 
image  is  placed  at  the  head  of  graves.  Inferior  imported  from  Siarn  or  China,  to  be  placed,  for 
to  these  are  tlie  deities  or  saints  called  Rankan,  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  feel  a  call  to 
.whose  images,  16  in  number,  are  to  be  found  iu  worship  them,  in  the  same  temples  with  the 
almost  all  the  temples.  There  is  beside  a  very  Japanese.  If  it  be  asked  whence  this  tolerance 
popular  deity  whose  image  is  to  be  found  in  originates,  and  by  what  it  is  maintained,  I  reply 
nearly  every  house ;  this  is  Dai  Gak,  *'  the  great  from  this,  that  worshippers  of  all  persuasions 
black  one,"  the  god  of  riches.  lie  is  represent-  in  Japan  acknowledge  and  obey  one  6up<.»rior, 
ed  as  a  little  man  with  a  very  large  sack  on  his  namely,  the  dairi  or  spiritual  emperor.  As  the 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  with  a  hammer  in  his  representative  and  lineal  descendant  of  God  on 
hand.  His  proper  place  is  the  kitchen,  and  ho  earth,  he  is  himself  an  object  of  worship,  and 
is  usually  to  be  seen  enshrined  there  near  the  as  sueh  he  protects  equally  all  whose  object  it  is 
hearth.  Buddhism  is  the  most  popular  of  the  to  venerate  the  Deity,  the  mo<le  of  their  doing 
Japanese  religions.  Its  priests  are  called  bon-  so  being  indifferent  to  him." — The  most  remark- 
res,  and  are  numerous  and  respected.  There  is,  able  featnre  of  the  religion  as  well  as  the  p  ►vern- 
however,  a  large  body  of  Japanese  who  reject  ment  of  Japan  is  the  existence  of  the  >i>iritual 
idol  worship  entirely,  and  found  their  rule  of  emi>eror,  sometimes  called  the  dairi,  but  who^ 
life  on  mere  philosophical  and  abstract  notions.  proiK-r  title  is  the  mikado,  dairi  meaning  court 
They  are  followers  of  Confucius,  and  form  a  or  jjulace,  and  when  applied  to  the  mikatlo  it  is 
sect  known  as  Siuto  or  the  school  of  philoso-  an  abbreviation  of  daVri-samo,  or  l«>nl  of  the  pal- 
phers,  which  includes  the  jKJoplo  of  the  best  ace.  Ho  is  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  an 
education*    In  Japan,  however,  the  term  sect  absolute,  divinely  commissioned  sovereign,  the 
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yioegerent  of  Qod  on  earth,  and  his  office  seems  poral  emperor.  According  to  recent  Dntch  wri* 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama  or  Grand  ters,  the  coort  of  the  mikado  is  very  poor,  and  his 
Lama  of  Thibet.  He  claims  descent  from  Sin-  dependents  are  obliged  to  practise  a  yarietj  of 
Mu,  who  about  660  B.  G.  first  established  a  arts  in  order  to  get  their  living. — ^The  civil  gov- 
regular  government  in  Japan.  There  has  been  emment  of  Japan  is  conducted  under  a  system 
no  recent  account  of  the  mikado,  and  to  this  of  ancient  laws  which  are  administered  with 
day  the  work  of  Kumpfer,  published  in  1728,  rigor  and  adhered  to  with  singular  tenacity, 
is  the  chief  source  of  our  Knowledge  of  this  No  individual  in  the  whole  empire,  however 
spiritual  sovereign,  as  it  is  on  almost  all  Japan-  elevated  in  rank,  is  above  the  law,  and  those 
ese  matters.  According  to  Kampfer,  the  mi-  who  comply  with  legal  requisitions  do  not  seem 
kado  is  considered  so  holy  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  reason  to  dread  arbitrary  power  or 
to  touch  the  ground  with  his  feet,  but  when  he  capricious  tyranny.  The  actual  govemmenly 
goes  anywhere  is  carried  on  men^s  shoulders,  though  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  tycoon 
^^  Much  less  will  they  suffer  that  he  should  ex-  at  Yeddo,  is  in  fact  conducted  by  a  council  of 
pose  his  sacred  person  to  the  open  air;  and  state,  composed  of  5  members  of  the  highesi 
the  sun  is  not  thought  worthy  to  shine  on  his  and  oldest  nobility,  appointed  by  the  tycoon, 
head.  There  is  such  a  holiness  ascribed  to  all  and  assisted  by  a  minor  council  of  8  nobles, 
parts  of  the  body,  that  he  dares  to  cut  off  Under  these  in  regular  and  very  numerous 
neither  his  hair,  nor  his  beard,  nor  his  nails,  grades  are  functionaries  of  all  kinds,  from  min- 
However,  lest  he  should  grow  too  dirty,  they  isters  of  state  down  to  police  officers.  The  im- 
may  clean  him  in  the  night  when  he  is  asleep ;  perial  crown  descends  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
because  they  say  that  what  is  taken  from  his  tycoon.  There  are  also  in  the  empire  several 
body  at  that  time  hath  been  stolen  from  him,  hundred  hereditary  princes  who  are  vassals  of 
and  that  such  a  theft  does  not  prejudice  his  the  tycoon,  but  are  nominally  sovereigns  within 
holiness  or  dignity.  In  ancient  times  he  was  their  own  dominions.  These  great  feudatories^ 
obliged  to  sit  on  the  throne  for  some  hours  however,  who  are  the  descendants  of  ancient 
every  morning  with  the  imperial  crown  on  independent  princes,  are  closely  watched  by  the 
his  head,  but  to  sit  altogether  like  a  statue,  imperial  council  of  state,  by  means  of  spies  and 
without  stirring  either  hands  or  feet,  head  or  informers ;  and  the  administration  of  every  prin- 
eyes,  nor  indeed  any  part  of  his  body,  because  cipality  is  really  conducted,  not  by  the  prince 
by  this  means  it  was  thought  that  he  could  himself  or  by  ministers  of  his  own  choice,  but 
preserve  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  empire ;  by  two  secretaries  appointed  by  the  supreme 
for  if,  unfortunately,  he  turned  himself  on  council,  one  of  whom  resides  in  the  principality 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  if  he  looked  a  good  and  the  other  at  Yeddo,  where  the  family  of  the 
while  toward  any  part  of  his  dominions,  it  was  absent  secretary  is  detained  as  a  hostage  for  his 
apprehended  that  war,  famine,  fire,  or  some  fidelity.  As  a  further  check  upon  the  vassal 
other  great  misfortune  was  near  at  hand  to  des-  princes,  each  of  them  is  compelled  to  reside 
olate  the  country.  But  it  having  been  after-  during  every  alternate  year  or  half  year  at  Yed- 
ward  discovered  that  the  imperial  crown  was  do,  and  they  are  kept  from  accumulating  much 
the  palladium  which,  by  its  immobility,  could  treasure  by  having  heavy  contributions  levied 
preserve  peace  in  the  empire,  it  was  thought  upon  them.  They  are  so  harassed  by  surveil- 
expedient  to  deliver  his  imperial  person,  oonse-  lance  and  restraint  that  they  generaUy  seek  re- 
crated  only  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  from  this  lief  in  abdication  of  their  troublesome  dignities 
burdensome  duty,  and  therefore  the  crown  alone  as  soon  as  they  have  sons  of  proper  age  to  suo- 
is  at  present  placed  on  the  throne  for  several  oeed  them,  so  that  a  reigning  pnnce  advanced 
hours  every  morning.  His  victuals  must  be  in  years  is  rarely  seen  in  Japan.  Every  Japan- 
dresysed  every  time  in  new  pots,  and  served  at  ese  head  of  a  family  is  personally  responnble  for 
table  in  new  dishes ;  both  are  very  clean  and  the  conduct  of  his  children,  servants,  and  guests, 
neat,  but  made  only  of  common  clay,  that,  with-  and  the  whole  population  is  divided  into  groups 
out  any  considerable  expense,  they  may  be  laid  of  5  fiunilies,  every  member  of  which  is  respon- 
aside  or  broken  after  they  have  served  once,  sible  for  the  conduct  of  the  others.  No  one  can 
They  are  generally  broken  for  fear  they  should  change  his  residence  without  obtaining  a  certi- 
come  into  the  hands  of  laymen ;  for  Uiey  believe  ficate  of  good  conduct  from  the  neighbors  he 
religiously  thai  if  any  layman  should  presume  is  about  to  leave,  and  permission  from  those 
to  eat  his  food  out  of  Uiose  sacred  dishes,  it  among  whom  he  wishes  to  go.  The  result  of 
would  swell  and  inflame  his  mouth  and  throat,  this  organization  is  that  a  criminal  has  no  hid- 
The  like  ill  effect  is  dreaded  from  the  dairi's  ing  place,  and  consequently  very  few  robberies 
sacred  habits ;  for  they  believe  that  if  a  layman  or  other  crimes  are  committed.  The  Japanese 
should  wear  them  without  the  emperor^s  express  people  are  divided  into  8  hereditary  dassea,  and 
leave  or  command,  they  would  occasion  pains  each  person  commonly  remains  through  life  in 
in  all  parts  of  his  body,^^  The  mikado,  though  the  class  in  which  he  is  bom,  though  sometimes 
nominally  the  supreme  ruler  of  Japan,  has  in  men  are  exalted  into  higher  classes  by  ability 
reality  no  political  power  at  all.  He  has  no  rev-  or  force  of  character.  These  classes  are :  1,  the 
enues  except  those  of  the  small  principality  of  vassal  princes ;  2,  the  nobles  under  the  rank 
which  Miako  is  the  centre,  and  an  annual  pres-  of  princes,  firom  whom  the  officers  of  state,  gov- 
ont  of  no  great  amount  fronr  the  tycoon  or  tem«  emora^  generals,  and  other  high  offioials  are 
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•elected ;  3,  the  priests  of  all  sects ;  ^  the  maoy  centuries  Mb  posterity  reigned  on  the 
soldiers ;  5,  pb  jsioians,  goyerament  derks,  throne  he  had  founded,  bearing  the  title  of  mi- 
scribes,  and  sobordinate  employees  of  the  gov-  kado,  and  claimiDg  to  rule  bj  divine  right  and 
emment  generally ;  6,  the  principal  merchants  inheritance.  Tliey  were  worshipped  as  gods 
and  shopkeepers ;  7,  retail  dealers,  petty  shop-  upon  earth,  and  long  exercised  tne  mo9t  abso- 
keepers,  mechanics,  artisans,  and  artists ;  8,  the  lute  power.  Women  were  not  excluded  from 
neasantry  and  day  laborers  of  all  kinds.  The  the  succession,  and  in  ancient  Japanese  history 
nrst  4  classes  constitute  the  higher  orders  of  there  are  many  famous  empresses.  The  roo^ 
Japanese  society,  and  have  the  privilege  of  car-  celebrated  of  these  was  the  empress  Singokofru, 
rying  two  swonds  and  of  wearing  a  sort  of  loose  who  began  her  reign  in  the  3a  century  of  the 
petticoat  trousers.  Below  the  last  named  class  Christian  era.  8he  conquered  Corea,  and  gave 
there  is  another,  so  low  that  it  is  not  ranked  at  birth  to  a  son  who  succeed  her,  and  who  was 
all  among  the  orders  of  society,  nor  even  enu-  so  successful  and  renowned  that  at  his  death  he 
merated  in  the  census  which  is  taken  at  regu-  wasdeified,  and  is  now  the  Japanese  god  of  war. 
lar  intervals.  These  are  the  tanners,  curriers.  In  this  early  period  a  free  intercourse  appears 
leather  cutters,  and  in  short  everybody  con-  to  have  been  carried  on  with  China,  from  which 
nected  in  any  way  with  leather.  They  are  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
pariahs  of  Japan,  and  are  compelled  to  live  in  Buddhism  entered  Japan,  and  was  extensively 
detached  villages,  the  space  occupied  by  which  spread  among  the  people.  Toward  the  end  of 
is  not  taken  into  account  in  measuring  distances  the  7th  century  the  claims  of  two  brothers  to 
oat  the  public  roads.  A  standing  army  is  main-  the  throne  led  to  a  great  civil  war,  which  was 
tained  by  the  imperial  government,  amounting,  ended  by  the  defeat  and  suicide  of  the  younger, 
according  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  to  100,0^  About  the  end  of  the  8th  century  a  forei^ 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  Each  of  the  vassal  people,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than 
princes  also  maintains  a  military  force,  more  or  that  they  were  not  Chinese,  but  natives  of  some 
lass  numerous  according  to  the  extent  of  his  more  distant  country,  invaded  Japan,  and  beinff 
domains.  These  troops  are  badly  disciplined,  constantly  reOnforced  from  home,  maintmnea 
and  know  little  of  the  art  of  war  as  it  is  under-  hostilities  for  18  years  before  they  were  entirely 
stood  by  Europeans.  Their  gunnery  is  unskil-  expelled.  Between  the  9th  and  12tli  centnri^ 
fal,  though  they  have  immense  numbers  of  several  new  religions  were  introduced  by  for- 
•xcellent  cannon,  and  matchlocks  and  even  eign  priests  or  by  Japanese  returning  from  for- 
bows  and  arrows  are  still  used  by  the  soldiers,  eign  countries.  The  reign  of  the  eni]>en>r  Itsi 
Their  recent  more  extensive  intercourse  with  Sio  (987-1012)  was  remarkable  for  a  great  epi- 
other  nations  has,  however,  led  to  a  change  demic  overtime  whole  country-,  and  for  the  num- 
in  this  respect,  and  they  appear  to  be  adopt-  ber  of  leame<lmen  who  adornetl  the  court.  In 
ing  the  latest  improvements  in  fire-arms.  The  tliereijrn  of  Go  Kei  Sen  (104C-YitO  a  prcat  re- 
mSitary  ])rofes8ion  is  held  in  the  highest  es-  bellion  took  place  in  the  province  of  Osju.  wliirb 
teem,  even  tlie  private  soldier  wearing  two  lasted  for  5  years,  and  is  much  rek-brati'd  in 
swords  in  token  of  nobility,  and  receiving  from  Japanese  literature.  Another  faiii<»ns  rt'lnlli**n 
the  trmling  and  laboring  classes  the  title  of  was  headed  by  KiJom<»ri,  a  prince  of  t!»e  MoinI, 
$ama  or  *Mny  lord."  The  Japanese  laws  are  in  the  reipn  of  To  Ba  (ll(>8-'24>.  AU»ut  the 
very  severe,  death  being  in  theory  the  punish-  middle  of  the  12th  contiirj',  during  the  reijm 
ment  for  almost  every  offence,  though  in  prac-  of  the  emperor  Kon  Jei,  the  authority  ^f  the 
tice  imprisonment  and  flogging  are  often  sub-  mikado  began  to  decline.  The  vn»al  prinr*** 
stituted.  The  noble  and  the  ])easant,  the  rich  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  t lie  IidiktIaI 
and  the  ]M)or,  are  punished  alike,  tines  and  bail  government  to  strengthen  tlieir  own  ]M>wir, 
being  unknown  in  Japan.  The  laws  consist  of  and  great  confusion  ensued.  To  nrnnly  then* 
simple  and  intelligible  edicts  issued  from  time  evils,  the  court  of  the  mikado  cnattil  the  of- 
to  time  in  the  name  of  the  tycoon,  printed  fice  of  siogun  or  conimander-in-<-iiiof  of  the 
copies  of  which  are  hung  up  in  public  places,  anny,  and  appointe<l  to  the  ]M)St  Jorit«kini\  i»ne 
Tliere  are  no  lawyers,  every  man  conducting  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Japanese 
his  own  caso  before  the  magistrate,  who  gives  history.  lie  was  a  young  soldier  of  hi^rli  birth, 
a  summary  decision  which  is  executed  without  wlated  to  the  iin|K*rial  family, and  w a<  Mic^^e***- 
delay.  Cases  of  great  imi)ortance  are  referred  ful  and  ambitious,  so  that  after  <|ueHinp  the  tur- 
to  the  chief  justice  at  Miako  or  to  the  imperial  bulence  of  the  great  vassals  an<!  restoring  the 
council  at  Yeddo.  Justice  is  said  to  be  admin-  authority  of  the  crown,  he  contriviMl  to  concen- 
istered  with  great  jmrity  and  with  much  deco-  trate  in  his  own  hands  tlie  real  i)owvr  of  tlie 
rum  and  solemnity. — The  history  of  Japan,  like  g<n*ernment,  without,  however,  dejiriving  the 
that  ofother  ancient  nations,  begins  with  a  my  til-  mikado  of  his  nominal  rank,  dignity,  «nd  r**- 
ical  jK.'riml,  during  which  go<is  an<l  gmldesses  ligious  supremacy.  The  otlice  of  sio^nin  wa?* 
mingled  openly  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  au-  made  liereditary  in  the  family  of  .loritoUKi, 
thentic  annals  of  the  countrj'  conmience  witli  whosi'  descendants  In^came  in  fact  joint  enij»o- 
tlie  reiirn  of  Sin  Mu,  who  was  at  the  same  time  rors  with  the  mikado.  Tl»e  M«»npd>  bavin;:  in- 
higli  prie>t  and  emperor,  about  CrtO  B.  C.  lie  vaded  China  in  12r»0  and  <»onquere<!  the  prvati-r 
is  said  to  have  civilized  the  j>eople,  and  to  have  part  of  it,  their  leader  Kublai  Khnn  s«*nt  on- 
established  lawHOud  a  settled  govenunent.  For  voys  to  Japan  in  1268,  and  again  in  1271  and 
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1278,  summoning  the  Japanese  government  to  donbled  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope  in  1407,  rap- 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  The  Japanese  idly  extended  their  discoveries  and  oonqnests  in 
dismissed  the  envoys  without  any  answer.  The  sonthem  Asia.  In  1542,  8  Portngnese  sailors, 
Mongol  conqueror,  irritated  at  their  insulting  in-  who  had  deserted  thdr  ship  and  taken  posses- 
differenoe  to  his  proposals,  sent  against  them  a  non  of  a  Chinese  junk,  were  driven  by  storms 

Seat  fleet  and  army  in  1274,  or  according  to  upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  to  them  is  ascribed 
arco  Polo  in  1264.  This  expedition  landed  its  European  discovery.  About  8  years  later  a 
in  Japan,  but  was  defeated  and  the  army  out  Portuguese  adventurer^  Femam  Mendez  Pinto 
to  pieces.  A  still  greater  expedition  was  des-  (whose  name  was  for. a  long  period  a  synonyme 
patched  in  1281,  and  met  a  similar  end,  the  Jap-  for  liar,  but  whose  veracity  has  been  re^stablish- 
anese  sparing  only  8  of  the  invaders  to  carry  ed  by  modem  criticism),  while  cruising  with 
back  to  China  the  news  of  the  fate  of  the  rest,  some  companions  of  his  own  nation  in  the  vee- 
Japan  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  not  s^l  of  a  Chinese  pirate,  was  driven  by  foul 
been  molested  by  invaders.  In  ^e  16th  oen-  weather  into  a  harbor  in  one  of  tlie  smaller 
tury  civil  wars  broke  out,  and  a  revolution  took  Japan  islands.  He  was  well  received,  and  car- 
place,  by  which  Faxiba,  a  man  of  extraordi-  ried  bock  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
nary  ability  and  energy,  originally  a  private  China  such  a  report  of  the  riches  and  magnifi- 
soldier,  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command,  cence  of  Japan  that  great  numbers  of  traders 
and  became  siogun,  under  the  name  of  Taiko  and  adventurers  flocked  thither,  and  an  active 
Sama  or  Lord  Taiko,  with  the  additional  title  commerce  soon  sprang  up.  Missionaries  speed- 
of  tycoon,  which  is  now  the  appellation  com-  ily  followed  the  merchants,  and  in  1649  «fapaa 
monly  given  to  the  emperor  at  Yeddo,  or  lav  was  visited  by  the  celebrated  **iapostle  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  the  first  secular  monarch  Indies,^'  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Both  merchants 
who  assumed  entirely  the  absolute  control  of  and  missionaries  were  favorably  received,  and 
the  empire,  some  share  in  the  government  hav-  while  the  one  class  found  a  ready  and  meet 
ing  been  hitherto  granted  to  the  mikado,  who  profitable  market  for  their  goods,  the  other  rap- 
was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  merely  idly  converted  vast  numbers  of  the  natives  to 
nominal  monarch.  Taiko  Sama  is  regarded  by  Christianity.  Three  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Japanese  as  the  greatest  character  in  their  the  Japanese  nobles,  the  princes  of  Bungo, 
history,  at  least  since  the  mythical  period,  and  Avima,  and  Omura,  were  among  the  converts, 
was  eminent  not  only  as  a  warrior  and  states-  In  1582  the  Japanese  Christians  sent  an  em- 
man  but  as  a  legislator.  His  laws  and  policy  bassy  with  letters  and  presents  to  Rome  to  do 
are  to  this  day  observed  by  the  government  of  honor  to  the  pope,  and  assure  him  of  their  sub- 
Japau,  and  have  secured  to  the  nation  an  al-  mission  to  the  church.  In  the  two  years  which 
most  unequalled  permanence  of  peace  and  pros-  followed  their  return  (1591-^2)  it  is  said  that 
perity.  The  turbulence  of  the  vassal  princes,  12,000  Japanese  were  converted  and  baptized, 
who  were  then  only  60  in  number,  and  were  Tempted  by  the  success  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
consequently  individually  powerful,  was  the  Dutch  East  India  company  in  1598  despatched  5 
chief  source  of  the  troubles  that  had  afflicted  merchant  vessels  to  Japan,  one  of  which  reaoh- 
the  empire,  and  Taiko  Sama  took  the  decisive  ed  it  in  1600.  In  1609  other  Dutch  ships  ar- 
step  of  reduciDg  their  forces  by  dividing  each  rived,  and  were  well  received  by  the  Japanese, 
principality  into  several.  This  policy,  stead-  who  conceded  to  them  the  port  of  Firando  for  a 
fastly  carried  out  by  him  and  his  successors,  factory  or  settlement,  with  considerable  privi- 
has  resulted  in  establishing  604  distinct  prinoi-  leges.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
palities  and  lordships,  none  of  which  are  of  then  at  war  with  Portugal,  the  Japanese  govern- 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  formidable  to  the  ment  had  become  distrustful  of  the  Portuguese, 
imperiid  power.  It  was  during  the  confhsion  whose  astonishing  success  made  them  haughty 
that  preceded  the  rise  of  Taiko  Sama  that  and  disdainful  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  Europeans  began  to  be  connected  with  the  natives.  Portugal  was  at  that  time  united 
the  flairs  of  Japan.  The  existence  of  that  with  Spain,  and  a  Spaniard,when  asked  by  Taiko 
empire  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Sama:  "  How  is  it  that  your  king  has  managed 
the  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo,  who  in  his  to  possess  himself  of  half  the  world  ?"  indiscr^st- 
narrative,  written  about  1298,  mentions  it  under  ly  answered :  *^  He  sends  priests  to  win  the  peo- 
the  name  of  Zipangn,  a  modification  of  the  Shi-  pie ;  his  troops  then  are  sent  to  join  the  native 
pen-kue  of  the  Chinese,  from  whom  he  had  ob-  Christians,  and  the  conquest  is  easy."  This 
tained  his  information.  He  says :  ^'  Its  inhalH-  answer,  it  is  said,  made  a  deep  impresnon  on 
tants  have  fair  complexions,  are  well  made,  and  the  Japanese  government  In  1587  Taiko  is- 
are  civilized  in  their  manners.  Their  religion  is  sued  an  edict  fof  the  banishment  of  the  missioii* 
the  worship  of  idols.  They  are  independent  of  aries;  the  edict  was  renewed  by  his  successor 
any  foreign  power,  and  governed  only  by  their  in  1596,  and  in  1697  28  priests  were  put  to  death 
own  kings.  They  have  gold  in  the  greatest  in  one  day  at  Nagasaki.  The  Christians  on  their 
abundance,  its  sources  being  inexhaustible ;  but  part  took  no  measures  to  pacify  the  government^ 
as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  its  being  exported,  but  defied  it,  and  began  to  overthrow  idols  and 
few  merchants  visit  the  country,  nor  is  it  fre-  pull  down  heathen  temples.  This  led  to  dread- 
quented  by  much  shipping  from  other  parts."  fnl  persecutions  in  1612  and  1614^  when  many 
The  Portuguese,  after  Yasoo  da  Qama  had  of  the  Japanese  oonverts  were  pot  to  death,  their 
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ohnrohes  and  schools  destroyed,  and  their  flaith  tiation,  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  dated  at  Kma- 
declm^  infamons  and  reliellions.  The  For-  gawa,  the  nearest  liurge  town,  though  really 
tngnese  traders  were  no  longer  allowed  free  signed  at  the  village  of  Yokohama.  By  this 
aooeas  to  the  ooontry,  but  were  confined  to  the  treaty  the  ports  of  Bimoda  and  Hakodadi  were 
island  of  Desima  at  Nagasaki.  In  1622  a  fright-  i^>pointed  for  the  reception  of  American  ahipa, 
fnl  massacre  of  native  Christians  took  place  in  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  wood,  water, 
the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki,  and  horrible  provision,  coal,  and  other  requisite  articles,  and 
tortures  endured  with  heroic  constancy  were  protection  and  assistance  were  guarantied  to 
inflicted  on  multitudes  in  the  vain  effort  to  make  shipwrecked  seamen.  Liberty  to  trade  under 
them  recant.  In  1687  it  was  discovered  by  the  certain  restrictions  was  also  mmted,  and  an 
Japanese  government  that  the  native  Christians,  arrangement  made  for  the  residence  of  Ameri- 
driven  to  despair  by  persecution,  had  entered  can  consuls  at  Simoda  and  HakodadL  In  Sept. 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Portuguese  and  1^54,  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  Bear- 
Spaniards  to  overthrow  the  imperml  throne.  Admiral  Sir  James  Stirling  entered  the  harbor 
The  persecutions  were  renewed  with  increased  of  Nagasaki,  and  a  treaty  was  soon  oondoded 
rigor.  £dicts  were  issued  banishing  the  Portu-  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  by  which 
ffuese  for  ever  from  Japan,  and  prohibiting  any  Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi  were  opened  to  4>reign 
Japanese,  or  any  Japanese  ship  or  boat,  from  commerce.  Subsequently  the  Kussiana  made  a 
(quitting  the  country  under  the  severest  penal-  similar  treaty  and  obtained  equal  privileges; 
ties.  By  the  close  of  1689  the  Portuguese  and  by  a  treaty  dated  Nov.  9,  1855,  the  Dmch 
were  entirely  expelled,  and  their  trade  trans-  in  Japan  were  relieved  from  most  of  the  re- 
ferred to  the  ^utch,  who,  as  enemies  to  the  strictionssolong  imposed  upon  them  at  De«m^ 
Portuguese  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  On  June  17, 1857,  a  new  treaty  was  negotiated 
were  not  involved  by  the  Japanese  in  their  at  Simoda  with  the  Japanese  government  on  be- 
oondemnation.  In  1640  the  oppressed  native  half  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Townsend  Har^ 
Christians  rose  in  open  rebellion  in  the  prov-  ris,  U.  S.  consul-general  for  Japan,  by  which  the 
ince  of  Simabara.  They  seized  a  fortified  place,  port  of  Nagasaki,  in  addition  to  those  of  Simoda 
made  a  long  and  gallant  stand  against  the  im-  and  Hakodadi,  was  opened  to  American  trade, 
penal  troops,  and  were  at  length  subdued  only  and  additional  privileges  granted  to  American 
by  the  artillery  and  military  science  of  the  merchants.  In  1658  Mr.  Harris  succeeded  in 
Dutch,  who  were  either  persuaded  or  compeUed  reaching  Yeddo,  where  he  concluded  a  still  more 
by  the  Japanese  to  cooperate  against  the  rebels,  favorable  treaty.  In  the  same  year  a  British 
The  Christian  stronghold  was  finally  carried  by  squadron  conveyed  a  Britbh  ambassador,  the 
storm,  and  all  within  its  walls,  men,  women,  earl  of  Elgin,  to  Yeddo,  where,  on  Ausp.  26,  a 
and  children,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britidn 
put  to  death.  In  the  next  year  the  Dutch  were  and  Japan,  by  which  tlie  ports  of  Hakodadi, 
ordered  to  qnit  their  factory  at  Firando,  and  Kanagawo,  and  Nagasaki  were  opened  to  Brit- 
take  up  their  residence,  under  very  rigid  in-  ish  subjects  after  July  1,  1859,  r»ee-e-gata  or 
spection,  in  the  island  of  Desima  at  Nagasaki,  some  other  convenient  port  on  the  W.  coast  of 
There  they  remained  for  more  than  two  cen-  Niphon  after  Jan.  1, 18G0,  and  Uiogo  after  Jan.  1, 
tunes  in  undisturbed  monopoly  of  the  entire  1868,  and  various  commercial  privileges  granted 
European  trade  of  Japan,  notwithstanding  oc-  to  British  merchants.  About  the  time  of  the 
casional  efforts  of  the  Russians  and  English  to  conclusion  of  this  treaty  the  reigning  tycoon  of 
obtain  intercourse  with  the  secluded  empire.  Japan  died  of  epilepsy  at  the  ago  of  36.  He 
These  efforts  were  resolutely  repulsed,  and  led  in  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  emperor, 
one  case  to  the  imprisonment  for  two  years  in  who  is  said  to  be  a  young  man  of  great  intel- 
Japan  of  the  Russian  captain  Golownin  and  sev-  ligence  and  of  liberal  political  and  CAimmercial 
eralofhiscompanions.  In  1852  the  United  States  opinions.  The  latest  intelligence  from  Japan 
government,  in  consequence  of  complaints  made  states  that  a  magnificent  embassy  from  the  em- 
to  it  that  American  seamen  wrecked  on  the  peror  to  the  government  of  the  United  Statea 
coast  of  Japan  had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  was  to  embark  at  Yeddo  on  Feb.  22,  1860. — 
authorities  of  that  country,  despatched  an  ex-  The  principal  writers  on  Japan  are :  Kainpfer, 
pedition  under  the  command  of  Commodore  M.  "  History  of  Japan''  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1727); 
C.  Perry,  who  was  instructed  to  demand  pro-  Golownin,  "  Memoirs  of  Coptivity  in  Japan, *^ 
tection  for  American  seamen  and  ships  wrecked  translated  from  the  Russian  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
on  the  coast,  and  to  negotiate  if  possible  a  treaty  don,  1824);  Moylan,  Japun^  toorgestild  im 
by  which  American  vessels  should  be  allowed  aehetsen  (Amsterdam,  1880) ;  Doe  If,  Jlerinne- 
to  enter  one  or  more  ports  to.  obtain  supplies  rungen  vit  Japan  (Haarlem,  188.));  Titi^intrh, 
and  for  purposes  of  trade.  In  Feb.  1854,  Annates  dcs  empereur$  de  Japan  (V&rif^  1S;U>; 
Commodore  Perry,  with  a  squadron  of  7  ships  Siebold,  Nippon  (20  vols.,  Leyden,  1832-'5l); 
of  war,  entered  the  bay  of  Yeddo  and  came  to  Mrs.  Busk,  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jai>- 
anchor  within  a  few  miles  of  that  capital.  Dur-  anese,"  compiled  and  translated  from  Siebold 
inp  tlie  previous  year  he  had  entercil  the  same  and  other  Dutch  authorities  (London  and  New 
bay  and  delivered  to  the  Japanese  a  letter  to  the  York,  1841);  Charles  MacFarlane,  **  Japan'' 
emperor  from  the  president  of  the  United  States.  (Louden  and  New  York,  1852);  Richard  Ilil- 
On  March  81,  1854,  after  much  difficult  nego-  dreth,  ^' Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is"(Boaton,  1855;; 
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Franob  Hawks,  ^^  Narrative  of  the  Japan  Ez-  Eosavo),  king  of  Pe-tsi  (Taknsai,  in  Corea), 
pedition^^  (3  vols.  4to.,  Washington,  1866) ;  Capt  sent  Wang-jin  (Jap.  Vonin),  in  A.  D.  285,  to  Ja- 
Sherard  Chbom,  *^  A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters**  pan,  to  introduce  there  the  TBhin-Ue  (Jap.  Sinzi^ 
(Edinburgh,  1859);  Lawrence  Oliphant,  *^Nar-  China  letters),  which  were  afterward  named 
rative  of  Lord  Elgin^s  Embassy  to  China  and  Hdn-Ui  (Jap.  Kami),  From  that  time  both  the 
Japan"  (2  vols.,  London,  1859).  IV^in-tte  and  the  Chinese  language  became  com- 
JAPAN,  Lakouagb  of.  Though  the  Jap-  monin  Japan;  although  the  former  are  peculiar- 
anese  are  of  a  Mongolic  type,  and  though  their  \j  pronounced,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  examples 
language  is  gnurimatically  analogous  both  to  within  parentheses  below.  This  divergence 
those  of  the  Mongolo-Tartaric  and  Mantchn-  is,  however,  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the 
Tunffusic  families,  it  Offers  radically  from  them.  Chinese  dialects  from  the  Mandarin  idiom.  The 
Its  claim  to  be  tikm  to  the  Chinese  is  invalidated  sinograms  of  the  learned  are  called  Tqfoxiii  Sfo. 
by  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Niphonese  With  the  varieties  of  sounds  there  are  about 
tongue,  which  differs  from  the  Chinese  as  to  the  880'Japanized  sinograms,  beside  the  unaltered 
etymio  import  of  its  elements  and  in  its  polysyl-  TV^in-tse.  The  former  are  explained  by  the 
labism.  The  genuine  portion  of  the  former  is  Kata-hana  (see  below);  thus:  iekko,  beautiful, 
called  Fomt,  while  the  Chinese  superfetation  goes  by  the  Jap.  hirei;  meirfit  (celebrated  pencil), 
under  the  name  of  iTo^tf.  This  may  clearly  be  ao-  fine  writing,  by  no-tioy  &c.  Sinograms  are 
counted  for  by  Chinese  settlements  in  Japan  in  sometimes  pronounced  very  differently  from 
the  8d  century  B.  C,  and  by  the  prolonged  in-  their  proper  sounds;  thus:  ye  (the  27th  Chi- 
tercourse  with  China,  to  which  Japan  owes  its  nese  syllable),  river,  from  the  sinographio  «if»- 
civUization  and  graphic  systems.  Siebold  en-  Iciang ;  ms  (17th  Chinese  syllable),  woman, 
deavors  to  establish  genetic  connections  of  the  sinogr.  nii2.  Synonymes  are  often  written 
Japanese  with  various  other  languages,  as  for  with  the  same  sinograms.  Prefaces  of  books 
instance  with  that  of  the  Ainos  inhabiting  the  are  commonly  written  in  sinograms.  II.  As 
N.  part  of  die  island  of  Yesso  and  the  S.  point  these  did  not  altogether  snit  the  peculiarities 
of  Saghalien  (Tarakai) ;  with  that  in  Santam  of  Japanese  phonetism  and  grammar,  Eibi  or 
on  the  coast  of  Mantchuria,  S.  of  the  Amoor ;  Kibi-ko  (738),  who  had  been  educated  in  China, 
with  those  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Bo-  selected  47  sinograms,  and  simplified  them  into 
ohicas  of  New  Granada ;  with  that  of  the  Muis-  syllabic  signs,  in  analogy  with  their  original 
cas  of  Brazil,  &c.  Although  the  Corean  Ian-  sounds.  This  syllabary  was  named  I-ro-fa, 
guages  have  many  features  in  common  with  from  the  first  3  syllables,  just  as  our  aloha- 
the  Japanese,  their  divergence  is  radical ;  and  bet  is  named  from  the  first  2  letters.  This  I-ro- 
Klaproth's  opinion  that  the  Japanese  is  a  Joj  sumamed  KaUi-hana  (lialf  letters  or  signs), 
tongue  mi  generis  has  not  yet  been  refuted,  is  used  collaterally  with  sinograms,  explaining 
The  area  of  the  Japanese  comprehends  the  their  sounds,  and  serving  beside  for  the  indica- 
three  great  islands  with  some  parts  of  Yesso  tion  of  grammatical  particles ;  in  the  same  man- 
and  other  southern  Euriles,  of  S.  Saghalien,  ner  as  the  Mantchu  interlinear  or  marginal  let- 
and  also  the  Loo  Choo  (Lieu-Khieu)  group  of  ters  serve  in  Chinese  texts.  This  form  is  called 
islands,  where  a  dialect  or  closely  related  Ian-  sometimes  the  writing  of  men.  The  2d  Irofa, 
guage  is  spoken.  Tiie  vernacular  idiom  differs  surnamed  IHra-iana  (expanded  letters),  was 
remarkably  from  the  written,  by  peculiar  termi-  contrived  by  the  celebrated  bonzes  Comiu  and 
nations,  particles,  and  construction.  The  writ-  Kobo  (774-^5),  and  became  so  manifold  by  the 
ten  language  has  also  a  peculiar  style,  named  licenses  of  the  pencil  as  to  be  almost  illegible, 
naiden^  for  religious  and  mystical  subjects,  and  especially  owing  to  additions  by  a  third  bonze, 
anotlier,  called  gheden,  for  profane  composition.  Ziakuso,  who  added  a  48th  sign  for  a  nasal 
There  are  also  two  styles  of  allocution,  tlie  one  sound.  This  is  the  cursive  writing  for  daily  trans* 
of  etiquette,  the  other  vulgar.  The  speech  of  actions,  sometimes  called  the  writing  of  women, 
women  also  differs  in  some  particulars  from  that  The  8d  Irofa  is  Mun^o-hana  (myriad-leaves- 
of  men.  The  Yomi  is  sonorous,  soft,  and  agree-  letters,  so  called  from  the  poem  Mun-yosio  by 
able ;  almost  all  words  end  in  vowels,  which,  Tatsi-bana-no  Moroye,  about  the  middle  of  the 
however,  are  often  dropped,  and  in  m  and  n.  8th  century,  containing  10,000  verses),  and  is 
Some  sounds  are  of  difficult  pronunciation  to  us.  almost  a  sinogrammatic  prototype  of  all  the 
A  too  soft  utterance  of  consonants  produces  Irofas.  The  4th  is  the  Yamato-l-ana,  a  simple 
vagueness  between  the  sounds  of  p,  h^  /,  and  v  ;  cursive  script,  which  is  used  promiscuously  with 
between  $  and  the  English  s,  $h  and  the  French  all  the  others.  The  original  idea  of  the  Irofa  is 
j.  Although  there  are  no  decided  h  and  /,  some  Buddhistic  and  Indian.  The  varieties  of  form  in 
Europeans  fancy  they  hear  them,  while  better  all  the  Irofas  are  a  great  impediment  to  expedi- 
phonetic  authorities  credibly  assert  that  they  tious  reading,  the  d&culty  of  which  is  increased 
are  really  /  and  r  respectively.  The  initial  r  by  the  many  ligatures  between  the  letters.  Writ- 
sounds  almost  like  dr.  The  number  of  original  ing  and  reading  proceed  in  vertical  columns 
vocables  is  inconsiderable.  Technical  terms  downward  and  from  right  to  left.  There  are 
are  generally  Chinese,  and  often  much  altered,  also  some  other  diacritic  as  well  as  punctuating 
— ^Thece  are  two  graphic  systems.  I.  Sinogra-  signs.  The  former  are  two,  viz. :  the  nigori, 
phy,  somewhat  modified.  At  the  request  of  which  is  almost  like  our  quotation  mark  (^*),  and 
Ozinteno,  the  16th  Dalri,  Eiea-aa-wang  (Jap.  indleatas  that  the  hard  or  loo^  ioand  n  a  let- 
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ter  is  mollified,  so  as  to  canso  the  ho^/o,  tOy  ^dc^    prononns,  those  of  the  Ist  and  2tl  person 
to  be  pronoQDced  ffOj  ho^  do  ;  and  the  maru  (°),    to  have  been  loet  in  the  words  of  etiquette.    I, 
which  indicates  tenuification,  or  hardening,  for    to  equals  and  inferiors,  is  r<wi\  to  a  superior,  co- 
instance  of/o  into^.    The  marks  of  punctua-    iahisi;  we,  to  equals  or  inferiors,  tamrdemo^  to 
tion  denote  also  the  transposition,  repetition,    superiors,  tatakusi-^&mo.    There  are  more  than 
&o.,  of  syllables ;  they  also  separate  sinograms    12  ceremonious  quasd-pronouns  for  the  2d  per- 
from  Irofas.    The  order  of  syllables  is  as  fol-    son.    The  8d  is  ano  Jito,  this  man,  4cc.  (m  in 
lows:  i,  royfa^  ni^fo/ft^  ^  and  so  on,  without    Corean;  see  Chinese,  vol.  v.  p.  124).    Thera 
any  symmetry  or  analogy.    Properly  classed,    are  many  demonstratives.    Relatives  are  want- 
they  are:  the  6  Latin  vowels,  a,  «,  i,  o,  ti;  the    ing,  being  supplied  by  participles  or  understood 
labial /with  these  vowels  suffixed  (/a,/0,JS,/(7,  from  the  context  of  the  phrases,  thus:  roM^ 
fit) ;  the  guttural  it  with  the  same ;  the  m  with  miru  tto^  Lat.  mti  (mihi)  tisus  viV,  for  rtr  ^tc«» 
them ;  then  the  i  with  them  (and  modified  by  vidi;  but  tasiro  tiru  $tOy  me  tideru  cir,  for  rtr 
diacritics  into  e,  French  ^,  £ng.  9h) ;  then  y,  £,  qui  tnetidit, — Tlie  verb  is  the  most  perfect  pari 
r,  fi,  all  with  those  vowels  attached ;  lastly,  two  of  Japanese  speech.    Aru  (to  be,  or  to  act>,  unit- 
more,  nV,  nV.    The  t  is  sometimes  te,  <^f ,  &c  ed  with  nouns,  produces  many  compound  verba. 
The  transcription  by  Europeans   is  variable.  It  is  affected  by  many  moods,  voices,  and  other 
There  is,  beside,  a  kind  of  metaphony,  by  which  logical  categories,  as  in  the  Altai-Uralic  and  in 
fd  becomes  fan  and/afu;  rid^  riyau;   hto^  many  American  languages;  as  for  instance:  tata- 
kacaUy  tafaUy  &c.    This  is  similar  to  the  Latin  kti,  Lat.  fer^irt^  percut-ere ;  tata-ieru^  ftrirt 
Jato^  latatum  and  lautum^  latum ;  faeeo^fautumy  pone;  tata-kerareru^percutijuhere  ;  tata^ttoru^ 
fotum^  foBtus^  &c.    Dialectic  variations  depend  percutientem  eeee  ;  tata-kauy  $e  mutuo  /erire^ 
chiefly  on  mo<lifications  of  sounds ;  in  Yeddo,  for  pugnare  ;  tata-eashereau^  facere  ui  inter  m  pug^ 
instance,  r  predominates;  elsewhere  /  is  pro-  nenty  helium  ciere^  &o.,  to  a  greater  extent  Xhin 
nounced  v;/u  like  k,  &c. — In  the  grammar,  the  Semitic  ial^  piel^  nifalj  hifil^hiihpeuL    The 
there  is  no  gender ;  the  male  sex  is  indicated  by  suffixes  of  the  tenses  are :  present  rv,  past  /«, 
«o,  the  female  by  me.    Substantives  do  not  differ  future  o  ;  of  negation,  nt/,  tu.    Persons  and  the 
on  the  whole  from  adjectives.    The  latter  are  plural  are  indicated  by  pronouns.    The  theme 
often  replaced  by  qualitative  verbs  or  by  the  of  the  verb,  which  is  also  a  substantive  noon, 
particle  of  the  genitive,  and  are  euphonically  is  employed  without  alteration  if  othen  follow, 
varied,  according  to  their  position ;   thus,  for  and  receives  the  suffixes  only  when  it  is  not 
instance :  akaefana^  red  flower ;  <ikmhe  fanata,  followed  by  others,  or  when  it  is  the  last  word 
red  is  flower-the ;  dkoto  naru,  red  becomes  it  in  the  phrase.     Various  euphonic  modifications 
(as  in  Magyar  rdriseS  leez) ;  aka  ironofana,  ImL  take  place  in  such  n  coml^ination  with  the  suf- 
rubri  colorfa  floe.    There  is  no  proper  article,  fixes.    Certain  particles  denote  the  moods.    The 
but  the  suffix  ta  sometimes  determines  the  ac-  participle  is  of  very  extensive  a[>plication,  rival- 
ceptation,  or  shows  the  French  partitif;  and  ling  that  of  the  Greek.    Adverbs  are  like  uiljec- 
»ya  sifi:nifies  "as  regards."    Cases  are  indicated  tives,  as  in  certain  German  phrases.     The  i?yn- 
by  sntiixcs,  as  in  the  following  example:  tten^  tax  adheres  to  a  strict  onler,  which  is:   lirst 
OTsten-ray  I^it.  ccelum  ;  stcn-jio  (oWonuT  sten-ga^  the  subject  (nominative),  then  the  object,  atlri- 
as  \n  Corean),  rail  ;  9fm-nt\  ecph^  versus  and  ad  butes,  the   verb,  and   the   conjunction   last. — 
cesium  ;  tten-ye,  inealnm;  sten-to,  caelum,  ac-  Many  of  the  Firnplo  wonls  aluiund  in   ^!f;niti- 
cnsativo  (also  sffn-voha) ;   sten-iie^  r*eIo,  abla-  cations,  which  mnst  ho  dis<Tiniinatcd  by  sino- 
tive;  sten-yori,  ex  calo  ;  sten-kara,  de  ccclo,  per  grams.     Compounds  and  derivatives  arc  as  fro- 
ealum^  Ac.    The  i>luriil  is  formed  by  suffixes,  quent  andeasy  as  in  Greek  or  (ierinan.   Kxam- 
as  tatsi,  tlomo,  ra,  syo,  which  signify  all,  much,  pies  of  the  fonner  are:  htnt-mi,  Lnt.  corporis 
many ;  or  by  reduplication,  a^fito-hito^  men,  from  trunevs ;  kono-m /,  arl^oris/ruct us :  / wM- iu\  teles 
fito^  man,  with  altered  initial.     The  genitive  pagimr;  tsi'Siro^j>eeU>r in  liquor  {\Ai.HH\)\  y^im'i^ 
precedes :  ./?^o;io  yomi,  I-^t.  tiriarcus  ;  anagono  hato^  monntain  bird,  wild  |)igeon.     Derivatives 
fana,  mulieris  Jios,    The  numerals  are  various,  from  stnt,  under,  below,  inferior,  are :  sftifnu  hu- 
\ie  give  hero  tljc  Koye  in  the  first  place,  and  mility;  statno,  huniMo;  statui^  humbly ;  ^taU 
within  parentheses  the  Yomi  or  common  ones  riMAm/,  to  humble ;  «M^7i/n^rrti,  to  be  humbled; 
first,  and  atter  them  those  of  days,  viz.:  1,  itsi  stnt'tonarsu^  to  cause- humiliation,  &c.     CHher 
{fitots\  (nuifats);  2,  ni (fota(s\/utska);  S,  Sfin  derivatives  are:  yo/m*,  io  re.id,  yomi,  roadinj:, 
(mits\  miktt);  4,#i  {yots\  yokka);  5,  go  (itsots\  yomite^  reader;  i7<i//i*>,  to  afflict,  idtmi,  atlliotio!i; 
itska)\  Ciy  Tok' {moti*\  viuika)  \  7,  sifsi  {nanats\  orano^  to  hate,  orani,  hatreil ;  kako^  u^  writ*?, 
naTiuka)\  ^,  fats  (yatii\  y oka) \  ^^kCt  {kokonoU\  kakite,  writer,  &c.     The  f(»llowing   are   f»ara- 
kokonoka);    IM,   yo  (for(\   toroka)^  &c.      The  phrases  for  avoiding  ambiguity  :  y«ll-^>p|-yti»f«^^ 
ether  Koye  are:  11,  zyo-itsi  (10-}- 1);  12^  tyo-ni  lly-catch-spidcr,  for  kumo^  which  means  cloud 
(10+2).  tVc;    20,  «/-?yo  (2Xlo);   SO,  san-zyo  as  well  as  spider ;  in^-i<iri-.<;a /mi,  rye-cut-soy  the, 
(3XH»),  Arc;    \0i\ /yak ;  1,000,  sen;   10,(Mio,  for  kama,  scythe,  frog,  dish,  &c.'   Many  syno- 
man  ;  lo0,(>00,  rok  (and  raksya,  Sanscrit  lak-  nymes  neetl  explanation,  a»  given  in  Icxit^ni^ 
•A/j,  a  lao;  1,000,000,  teo  ;  10,ooo,(K»0,  kei  (kjtsi^  where  they  are  detennined  by  Muograins,  u  for 
Sanscrit  h'tti).     There  are  3  tjcts  of  figures  of  instance   kn-yari-bi,   fire-<lrive-irnats,    UvauM? 
numliers.     Many  particular  words  nre  also  used  each  of  the  three  words  has  ditferint  iiivanin^ ; 
io  the  sense  of  numerals,  as  in  Chinese. — Of  kami-fusuma^  a  paper  cloak,  because  kami  vig- 
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niilesptper,  god,  head,  aboTe ;  tinthdoim,  mind*  pentine,  and  before  this  is  quite  dry  the  gold  or 
poiaoo,  grief;  in^ikari,  rye-splendor,  lights  ailTer  leaf  b  laid  upon  it,  and  finally  aeoiu^  by 
ning ;  imrnn-bdn,  one-incb-bonze,  for  dwarf,  Aa  another  coat  of  Tarnish.  The  method  in  use  of 
The  following  are  examples  of  plorisignificants:  Imitating  this  lacquered  ware  does  not  differ 
tir-yeit,  oanse,  banquet;  idiiuy  to  inhabit,  to  from  the  preparation  of  similar  works  in  spirit 
leave  the  house ;  kanten,  heat  and  cold  (so  in  or  oil  vamishea,  except  that  every  coat  dT  color 
Latin,  aUui,  high  and  deep,  eaiitUu  and  geiir  or  varnish  is  dried  by  placing  the  object  in  a 
duMy  Eng.  coal  and  ew>l,  &c.>.  Many  Tomi  and  iapanner's  stove,  whidi  is  heated  by  fiues  to  as 
Koye  coincide,  others  diverge  altogether  in  sig-  high  a  temperature  as  the  articles  and  varnish 
nificadon ;  thus ;  ibAo^  Jap.  tool.  Chin,  cavalry;  can  bear  without  injury.  For  colored  grounds^ 
indo^f  Jap.  city-gate,  Chin,  joy,  anger,  &o, —  the  colors  in  ordinary  use,  as  Prussian  bine, 
Amouff  the  principal  authorities  on  the  Jap>  vermilion,  flake  white,  lampblack,  and  various 
anese  language  are :  Emanuel  Alvarez,  De  in-  others,  are  employed,  well  incorporated  with 
BtitMtione  Orammatica  Libri  III^  e  VenUms  linseea  oil  or  turpentine,  and  mixed  with  copal 
Jofoniea  (Amacusa,  1598) ;  Joam  Rodriguez,  or  anim^  varnish,  more  commonly  the  latter. 
Arte  de  la  lingoa  deJapam  (Nagasaki,  1 604) ;  Di-  For  black  Japanned  work,  the  application  is  of 
daoo  Collsdo,  Atm  GrammatiemJaponiea  (Rome,  ivory  black  mixed  with  dark-coloi^  anim^  var- 
1682),  and  Tkemuri  Lingum  Japoniea  Compete  nish.  After  thorough  drying  in  the  stove  the 
dium  (1688) ;  Melchiore  Oyanguren,  Arte  de  application  is  repeated ;  and  if  intended  to  be 
la  lengua  Japona  (Mexico,  1738) ;  O.  P.  Thui^-  finaUy  polished,  several  coatings  and  dryings  are 
berg,  Oheertationee  in  Linguam  Japonieam  requinnd  to  give  body  of  suflSdent  firmness  to 
(Ui^il,  1792);  Ph.  F.  de  Siebold,  Epitome  Linr  resist  the  rubbing  action.  After  the  general 
gum  Japoniem  (Hatavia,  1826) ;  J.  Klaproth,  color  of  the  ground  has  been  laid  on,  the  oma- 
Memoiree  eur  Vintroduetion  dee  earaeteret  CM'  mental  devices  are  pidnted  in  the  usual  manner. 
note  au  Japan,  et  $ur  Forigine  dee  eyllahairee  the  colors  being  dried  in  and  finally  protected 
(Paris,  1829) ;  L.  L.  de  Rosny,  Introduction  d  by  several  coats  of  varnish,  made  without  dry- 
V etude  de  la  langueJaponai9e(?9ix\&,\^^\,  Die-  ing  ingredients,  which  also  adds  to  their  bril- 
tionaries:  Medhurst,  ^*  Japanese-English  and  iianoy.  To  produce  a  gold  ground,  the  woric  is 
English-Japanese  Vocabulary"  (Batavia,  1880);  varnished  with  gold  nze,  upon  which,  when 
^\W}o\d,£inMootiling}ohhen:  Nimue  et  Auetue  partially  dried,  gold  dust  is  laid  with  a  piece 
Literarum  Ideographiearum  Theeaurue,  &c,  la-  of  wash  leather.  Subsequent  varnishing  gives 
pideexaratueaSineneiKo'tehing'dehangilS^),  great  brilliancy  to  this  coating.  Engraidnga, 
and  leagoge  (  Va  kan  ton  ieki,  1841) ;  Aug.  Pfiz-  espeoiaUy  prepared  for  the  purpose  upon  fine 
mayer,  Worterbueh  derJapaniechen  Spraehe  (Yi-  paper  washed  with  solution  of  isinglass  or  gum, 
enna,  1851),  from  several  Japanese  and  Dutch  are  sometimes  transferred  to  japan  work  with 
dictionaries,  including  one  by  Prince  Naka-tsu  beautiful  efiect. — ^It  is  apparent  that  wood  de- 
(Teddo,  1810) ;  De  Rosny,  Dietionnaire^Jty^O'  signed  for  japanning  must  be  thoroughly  dried, 
naie-Franfoie-Anglaie  (Paris,  1857).  There  so  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of  its  orackins, 
are  many  vocabularies  in  Latin  by  Jesuits,  and  shrinking,  or  warping  by  the  stove  heat  to  whidi 
others  elaborated  in  common  by  Japanese  and  it  is  to  be  exposeo.  Afier  undergoing  the  usual 
Dutch  authors.  process  of  seasoning,  it  is  therefore,  when  sawn 
JAPANNING,  the  process  of  ornamenting  mto  nearly  the  shapes  required,  baked  for  sev- 
wood,  leather,  paper,  or  metal  by  covering  it  eral  days  in  the  japanner's  stove ;  and  when 
with  a  brilliant  hiurd  varnish,  in  which  are  often  after  this  the  finished  shapes  are  given  to  the 
introduced  gilt  or  colored  designs.  ^  The  art  is  articles,  they  are  again  baked,  and  any  defiacts 
supposed  to  have  been  acquired  from  the  Jap-  that  anpear  are  remedied  by  the  application  of 
anese,  whence  its  name.  It  is  still  practised  white  lead  or  putty,  or  otherwise.  An  artificial 
by  them  and  the  Obineee  in  great  perfection,  ground,  prepared  by  a  priming  of  size  and  whit- 
and  ^>ecimens  of  it  are  seen  upon  the  fancy  ing  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  after  drying  a  day 
work  boxes,  tables,  and  otiier  small  articles  of  or  two  smoothed  down  with  rushes  and  a  wet 
furniture  imported  from  eastern  Asia.  The  ar-  doth,  is  sometimes  employed  by  jspanners;  but 
tides  thus  ornamented  are  first  made  perfectlv  it  is  objectionable  from  its  liability  to  crack. 
smooth,  and  primed  with  a  mixture  of  ox  gall  The  practice  of  japanning  has  been  greatly  ez- 
and  rotten  stone.  Being  then  again  smoothed,  tended  of  late  years  to  a  multiplicity  of  artidea, 
they  are  next  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  var-  especially  to  those  in  papier  maoh^  sheet  iron, 
nish,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  certain  trees,  and  leather.  Beside  the  introduction  of  the  or- 
which,  at  first  appearing  like  cream,  changes  by  dinary  colors  and  of  gold  leaf,  mother-of-pearl 
exposure  tb  the  air  to  a  deep  black.  Thb  beinff  .  is  often  profusely  scattered  through  the  work  in 
dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat  and  rubbe^  the  first  two  materials.  A  display  of  gandy 
another  coat  of  varnish  is  applied,  and  another  colors  appears  to  be  the  chief  object  aimed  at ; 
polishing  succeeds ;  and  thus  these  processes  and  as  works  of  taste  most  of  the  artides  of  this 
are  repeated,  it  may  be  18  times,  using  toward  sort  furnished  for  our  markets  are  far  inferior  to 
the  last  the  finest  quality  of  varnish,  until  a  per-  some  of  the  cheapest  productions  of  the  eastern 
fectly  smooth  and  brilliant  surface  is  obtained*  nations. — ^Tbe  japanning  of  leather  is  most  suo- 
The  ornamental  design  is  then  drawn  with  a  cessfully  conducted  by  the  French.  They  fur- 
pencil  dipped  in  vanuah  of  boiled  oil  and  tor-  nish  the  beat  of  the  highly  glaiad  brilliant  m*- 
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terial  known  as  patent  leather,  and  larse  qoan-  jnrogenitor  of  extensive  tribes  inhalntii^  the 
titles  are  also  produced  in  the  United  States,  northern  parts  of  the  Mosaic  world.  His  aoot 
espeddlj  at  Newark,  N.  J.  The  superior  ex-  (Qen,  x.  2)  were  Gomer,  Magos;  Madai,  J^ 
oellenco  of  the  French  is  owing  to  the  better  Tan,  Tnbal,  Meshech,  andllras.  Gomer  is  now 
quality  of  the  ealf  skins  they  employ,  rather  generally  identified  with  the  Oimmerians  of  the 
uian  to  any  difference  in  the  process  of  Japan-  andents ;  Magog  probably  represents  Tnnuiiaa 
Ding.  They  select  the  lightest  and  softest  skins,  Scytbs  about  the  Caucasus;  Madai  is  the  He- 
such  as  American  manu&cturers,  who  sell  their  brew  name  for  Media ;  Javan  for  Ionia  and 
leather  by  the  pound,  do  not  find  it  an  object  to  Greece ;  Tiras  probably  for  Thrace.  Meshech 
produce.  The  leather  used  at  Newark  is  cur-  and  Tubal,  who  in  the  Scriptures  always  ap- 
ried  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  particular  pear  coupled  together,  are  identified  with  the 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  As  free  as  possible  from  equally  associatcHl  Mosohi  and  Tibareni  of  the 
grease.  The  skins  are  then  tacked  on  frames  Greeks,  and  Muskai  and  Tuplai  of  the  Assyriaa 
and  coated  first  with  a  composition  of  linseed  inscriptions,  the  former  of  whom,  acoordiiig  to 
oil  and  umber,  in  the  proportion  of  18  gallons  Bawlinson  (Herodotus,  book  i.  essay  xi.),  ^  are 
of  the  former  to  5  oz.  of  the  latter,  boiled  till  regarded  on  very  suflicient  grounds  as  the 
nearly  solid,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  oil  and  ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who  built  Moscow, 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  proper  consistency ;  and  who  still  give  name  to  Russia  throu^ioiift 
lampblack  is  also  added  when  the  composition  the  East;  and  these  Muscovites  have  been  wely 
is  applied,  in  order  to  give  color  and  body,  recognized  as  belonging  to  ibe  Tchad  or  Fin- 
Erom  8  to  4  coats  of  this  are  necessary  to  form  nish  family,  which  £he  Slavonic  Russians  eon- 
a  surfiu^e  to  receive  the  varnish ;  they  are  laid  on  jQ^red,  and  which  is  a  known  Turanian  raoe." 
with  a  sort  of  knife  or  scraper.  To  render  the  This  statement  is  made  still  more  probable  by 
goods  soft  and  pliant,  each  coat  must  be  very  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  2,  8,  and 
Bght  and  thoroughly  dried  between  each  appli-  xxxix.  1,  which  connects  Meshech  and  Tubal 
nation.  A  thin  coat  is  afterward  applied  of  the  with  Rosh,  the  latter  word,  rendered  ^*  ehief  ** 
same  composition,  of  proper  consistence  to  be  in  the  English  version,  being  now  regarded  by 
put  on  with  a  brush,  and  with  sufficient  lamp-  the  most  competent  critics,  Gesenius  and  others, 
black  boiled  in  it  to  make  it  a  perfect  black,  as  a  proper  noun  corresponding  to  the  m  P«r  of 
When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  cut  down  with  a  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  PCtfiple  Rfls 
scraper  haviiig  a  turned  edge,  when  it  is  ready  (on  the  Volga)  of  the  Arabian  Ibn  F osUn,  uid 
to  varnish.  The  principal  varnish  used  is  made  thus  containing  Uie  earliest  historical  trace  of 
from  linseed  oil  and  Prussian  blue,  boiled  to  the  the  Russian  name.  The  rivers  Moskva  and 
thickness  of  printers'  ink.  It  is  reduced  with  Tobol  may  have  received  their  names  from  Tii- 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  suitable  consistence  to  ranian  dwellers  on  their  banks,  descendants  of 
work  with  a  bmsli,  and  is  then  applied  in  2  or  the  men  or  triUes  Meshech  and  Tubal.  Thus 
8  separate  coats,  which  ore  scrapea  and  pumiced  Japheth,  as  a  family  nome,  embraces  a  large 
until  the  leather  is  perfectly  filled  and  smooth,  number  of  primitive  nations,  in  modern  ethnol- 
The  finishing  coat  is  put  on  with  especial  care  ogy  generally  designated  as  Turanian  and  Indo- 
in  a  room  kept  closed  and  witli  the  tloor  wet  to  European.  This  agrees  with  the  traditions  of 
prevent  dust  The  frames  are  then  run  into  the  Arabians,  which  assigns  Japheth  11  8lm^ 
ovens  heated  to  about  176°.  In  preparing  this  progenitors  of  as  many  nations,  among  whom 
kind  of  leather  the  manufacturer  must  give  the  are  Djin  (the  Chinese),  Gomari  (Cimmerians  r^ 
skins  as  high  a  heat  as  they  can  bear  in  order  Turk  (Turks),  Khozar  (Kbazars),  and  K<n»  (Hn»- 
to  dry  the  composition  upon  the  surface  as  rap-  sians).  The  name  Japheth  has  been  varii>u>Iy 
idly  as  possible  without  absorption,  and  cau-  derived  from  Hebrew  roots  designating  **  beau- 
tiously  so  as  not  to  injure  the  fibre  of  the  leatlier.  tiful "  and  **  expansion,''  and  aL»o  compared  with 
— ^Patent  leather  ditters  from  enamelled  leather  the  Japetus  of  the  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of 
mainly  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  process  and  Uranus  and  Go^o,  and  father  of  Atlas,  Mencetius^ 
quantity  of  material  applied.  The  former  is  fin-  Prometheus,  and  Epimctheus.  Japhetic  is  often 
ished  full  and  smooth,  while  enamelled  leather  is  used  by  ethnologists,  instead  of  Indo-European, 
finished  with  as  little  composition  as  possible,  JAPURA,  Yupuka,  or  Hyapira,  a  river  of 
and  the  grain  is  formed  by  rolling  with  the  grain-  SouUi  America,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  It 
ing  board.  Instead  of  using  lamp  or  ivory  black  rises  in  New  Granada,  among  the  Andes,  in 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  varnish,  various  pigments  lat.  V  20'  N.,  long.  76*'  5U'  W.,  receiving  in  its 
may  be  introduced  to  give  any  desired  colors  to  upper  course  the  Mocoa,  which  iK>uni  into  it 
the  leather,  as,  for  blue,  ultramarine  or  Prus-  the  waters  of  a  number  of  hmall  streams,  and 
sian  blue  mixed  with  a  little  Krem's  white,  the  the  overflow  of  Lake  Lecueva.  It  is  known  at 
red  lakes  for  a  red  color,  the  ochres  for  their  pe-  first  as  the  Caaueta.  Its  general  direction  ii 
culior  colors,  ond  white  lead  for  white.  (See  S.8.  E.  and  S.  E.,  until,  having  crossed  the  S.  E. 
Lacqier,  and  Papier  MachL)  boundary  of  New  Granada  into  the  Hrarilian 
JAPHETH,  one  of  the  3  sons  of  Noah,  by  province  of  Alto  Amnzonas,  it  bends  suddenly 
most  critics  regarded  as  tlie  eldest.  It  is  said  toward  the  S.  and  joins  the  Amazim  in  lat.  3° 
of  him  ((ien.  ix.  27):  "God  shall  enlarge  Ja-  S.,  long.  05**  W.  Its  length  is  upward  of  1,000 
pheth,  and  ho  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem;  m.,  350  m.  of  which  is  in  Brazil.  Its  naviga- 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.^^    He  was  the  tion  is  interrupted  by  cataracts. 
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JARDIK,  Kasil  dtt.    Bee  DrJASDnr,  Eabu  second   series  of  ^^  Parisian   Sigbts"  (1856) ; 

JAROSLAV  (Roanan,  Yanmlavl),  a  gOTem-  ""Kiana,  a  Tradition  of  Hawaii'*  (1857);  and 
ment  of  European  Rnsda,  bounded  by  Not-  '^Confessions  of  an  Inquirer,  in  three  Parts, 
gorod,  Vologda.  Kostroma,  Vladimir,  and  Tver,  Part  I. :  Heart  Experience''  Boston,  (1857). 
and  trayeraed  by  the  Volga,  between  lat  66^  JARVIS,  Abrahjuc,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 
and  50^  N.,  and  long.  87^  and  42**  E. ;  pop.  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  diocese  of 
about  1,000,000.  The  sur&oe  is  generally  flat^  Oonnecticut,  born  in  Norwalk,  May  5,  1789, 
and  in  various  places  marshy,  "niere  are  sev-  died  May  8,  1818.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
eral  lakes,  the  li^vest  of  which  is  near  the  town  college  in  1761,  and  commenced  the  prepara- 
of  Rostov,  in  tlie  S.  E.  part.  The  principal  rivers  tory  studies  for  orders,  officiating  meanwhile  as 
beside  the  Volga  are  Uie  Mologa,  Sheksna,  and  lay  reader.  In  the  autumn  of  1768  he  sailed 
Kotorosl.  The  soil,  though  almost  everywhere  for  England,  arriving  in  London  in  Jan.  1764. 
arable,  is  not  very  fertile ;  the  chief  prodnctions  Here  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  February,  and 
are  grains,  hemp,  flax,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  priest  a  few  weeks  later.  He  left  England  in 
The  air  is  pure,  but  the  winters  are  long  and  April,  and  retuminff  home  was  settled  as  rector 
severe.  The  rivers  yield  fish  abundantly,  which  of  Clirist's  church,  Middletown,  Conn.  On  the 
form  Uie  principal  article  of  export.  The  man-  death  of  Bishop  Seabury,  be  was  unanimously 
nfacture  of  woollens,  Imen,  and  other  goods  is  elected  his  successor,  and  in  Oct  1797,  was 
carried  on  with  some  activity.  The  govern-  consecrated  at  New  Haven  by  Bishops  White, 
ment  is  divided  into  10  circles. — Jaboslav,  the  Provoost,  and  Bass.  In  1796  the  degree  m 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Koto-  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  college, 
rod  with  tho  Volga,  about  160  m.  N.  E.  from  — SAjfuxL  Fabmab,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
Moscow ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Mid- 
a  Greek  arohbishop,  and  is  tolerably  well  built,  dletown.  Conn.,  Jan.  20,  1786,  died  March  26, 
though  mostly  of  wood,  but  is  badly  paved.  It  1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
contains  a  great  number  of  churches,  the  spires  1805,  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  the 
of  which  give  the  city  a  striking  i^>pearance  at  Protestaht  Episcopal  church  in  March,  1810, 
a  distance.  There  are  various  schools,  among  and  in  April,  1811,  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
others  a  lyceum  richly  endowed  by  Prince  Demi-  hood.  He  then  took  charge  of  St.  Michael's 
dof^  and  possessed  of  valuable  scientific  ooUeo-  church,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1813  be- 
tions.  The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  came  rector  of  St.  James's  churcli,  which  was 
woollens,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  leatlier,  and  tin  near  by,  holding  the  associate  rectorship  <tf 
ware ;  the  trade  in  these  and  in  grains  is  ao-  those  parishes  until  May,  1819.  In  this  year 
tive.  The  city  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  he  held  the  post  of  professor  of  biblical  critt- 
Russia,  and  was  once  one  of  the  most  important,  cism  in  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
being  the  capital  of  the  great  principality  of  its  Episcopal  church.  The  university  of  Pennsyl- 
name.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  a  confiagra-  vania  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  DJ). 
Uon  in  1737. — Another  old  town  of  the  same  in  1819.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  rector 
name,  properly  Jaroslaw,  is  sitnated  on  the  San,  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston,  where  he  remain- 
in  Austrian  Galicia,  circle  of  Przemysl ;  pop.  ed  for  the  foUowing  6  years.  In  1826  he  re- 
about  7,000.  signed  his  parish,  and  went  to  Europe  for  the 

JARVES,  Jambs  Jackbox,  an  American  an-  purpose  of  pursuing  a  special  course  of  study 
thor,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1818.  He  connected  with  ecclesiastical  history.  He  spent 
received  hb  early  education  in  Boston,  but  on  the  following  9  years  in  visiting  the  principal 
account  of  weakness  of  his  eyes  abandoned  his  great  European  libraries,  and  in  researches  in 
college  studies.  In  1838,  in  consequence  of  ill  his  favorite  branch  of  learning,  6  years  being 
health,  he  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  passed  in  Italy.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
resided  for  several  years  in  Honolulu,  where  he  in  1835,  he  filled  for  two  years  the  professorship 
published  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  there,  of  oriental  literature  in  Washington  (now  Trin- 
called  the  ''Polynesian."  During  his  residence  ity)  college,  Hartford.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  the  Sandwich  islands,  he  traveUed  exten-  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1837  by  this  insd- 
sively  in  California,  Mexico,  and  Central  Aroer-  tution,  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  rector 
ica.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  of  Christ^s  church,  Middletown.  In  1838  he 
published  a  '*  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sand-  was  appointed  by  the  general  convention  his- 
wich  Islands*'  (8vo.,  Boston,  1843) ;  ""  Scenes  toriographer  of  the  church.  At  Easter,  184^ 
and  Scenery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands^  (12mo.,  he  resigned  his  rectorship,  and  thenceforward 
1844) ;  and  '*'  Scenes  and  Scenery  in  California'*  devoted  himself  to  his  historical  studies.  £e- 
(1844).  For  several  years  past  he  has  resided  side  contributions  to  the  ''  Church  Review,**  ser- 
in Europe,  chiefly  in  Florence,  devoted  to  the  mons,  and  occasional  addresses.  Dr.  Jarvis  was 
study  of  art,  and  engaged  in  making  a  collection  the  Author  of  a  '^  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of 
of  pictures  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  American  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Korth  America**  (8vo., 
gallery.  During  thb  period  he  has  published  New  York,  1820);  *^  Chronological  Introduction 
"^  Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles,**  &c  to  the  History  of  the  Church**  (8vo.,  New  York 
fl2mo.,  New  York,  1856);  "Art  Hmts"  (Svo.,  and  London,  1844);  "Reply  to  Dr.  Milner*s 
London,  and  12mo.,  New  York,  1855) ;  "  Italian  End  of  Controversy**  {12mo.,  New  York,  1847) ; 
Si^its.  and  Papd  Prinoiple8»'*  Ac  (1866);  a  and  the  "Church  of  the  Redeemed,  or  the  His- 
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tory  of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom'^  (8vo.,  vol.  i.,  months  later  he  was  apprentioed  to  a  barbtf 

Boston,  1850).    This  last  work  was  interrnpted  and  hair  dresser  in  Agen.    At  about  18  years 

by  the  author's  death.  of  age  be  was  married  and  set  np  in  badocfls 

JASHER,  Book  of,  a  work  cited  in  Joshna  for  himself.  His  leisure  boors  now,  as  doring 
z.  18  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  but  no  longer  extant,  bis  apprenticeship,  were  devoted  to  the  acqoisi- 
Tlieodoret  supposed  the  whole  book  of  Joshua  tion  of  knowledge ;  and  from  reading  plays  and 
to  be  an  extract  from  it;  Jerome  and  some  romances  be  took  to  verse  writing,  which  so 
other  authors,  that  it  was  identical  with  the  alarmed  bis  young  wife  that  she  persistently 
book  of  Genesis ;  Bishop  Lowth,  from  the  poeti-  removed  bis  pens  and  paper,  and  placed  other 
cal  character  of  the  citations  from  it,  that  it  was  obstacles  in  his  patb  to  authorship,  m  the  belief 
a  collection  of  national  songs ;  others,  that  it  that  a  close  attention  to  bis  business  was  the 
included  the  whole  Pentateuch,  that  it  was  a  best  means  of  preserving  the  family  from  its 
treatise  on  archery,  and  that  it  contained  a  se-  hereditary  misfortune.  Jasmin  obeyed  the  hint 
ries  of  biographies  of  just  men.  De  Wette  derives  so  far  as  to  stick  to  his  calling  which  be  has 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  late  composition  steadily  practised  down  to  the  present  time, 
of  the  book  of  Joshua,  from  its  citing  the  book  No  discouragement,  however,  could  induce  him 
of  Jasher,  which  points  to  the  time  of  David,  to  give  up  his  passion  for  reading  and  writing 
Dr.  Donaldson  regards  the  Old  Testament  as  a  verses ;  and  graduallv  his  rural  songs,  written 
careless  elaboration  of  materials  taken  from  the  in  the  langue  (T  Oc^  the  tongue  of  the  sontbem 
dismembered  book  of  Jasher,  which  he  attempts  troubadours,  and  still  the  language  of  the  pcas- 
to  restore  to  their  original  order.  One  reason  antry  of  southern  France,  found  warm  admirers 
of  the  interest  connected  with  the  book  is  that  among  his  friends  and  neighbors.  In  1825  be 
it  is  referred  to  (Josh.  x.  13)  as  the  authority  ventured  upon  the  publication  of  a  burlesque 
for  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon.  (See  poem,  I/m  chalibari  (^^  The  Charivari  '*),  in 
Donaldson,  Jasher^  Fragmenta  Arehetypa  Car-  which  he  showed  himself  a  master  of  easy  and 
minum  Hehraieomm  in  Ma9orethico  Veteru  natural  versification,  and  of  the  idiom  of  his 
Tettamenti  Textu  pamm  Tes^eUata,  1854.) — A  language.  During  the  next  10  years  he  pro- 
treatise  on  Jewish  laws  written  by  Rabbi  Tham  duced  a  variety  of  pieces,  many  of  which  were 
in  the  13th  century,  and  printed  at  Cracow  in  suggested  by  political  events,  and  local  tradition 
1617,  bears  the  title  of  "Book  of  Jasher."  An-  or  romance,  including  his  "Ode  to  Charity" 
other  mediajval  work  in  Hebrew  (Naples,  1626)  (1830),  "The  Third  of  May"  (1830),  SoubtHU 
bears  the  same  title,  and  claims  to  have  been  (1832),  and  "  Stanzas  to  the  Scattered  Remiuns 
discovered  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  of  the  Polish  Nation"  (1833).  These  were  col- 
possession  of  a  concealed  old  man,  and  to  have  lected  in  1835  and  published  in  2  vols,  under 
Deen  brought  thence  to  Spain,  and  preserved  at  the  title  of  Las  papilhtos  de  Ja*min  (*'The 
Seville.  In  1761  a  Bristol  type-founder,  named  Curl  Papers  of  Jasmin"),  in  appropriate  refer- 
Jacob  Hive,  published  a  forgery  entitled  the  ence  to  the  calling  of  the  poet.  His  next  piece, 
"Book  of  Jasher.  with  Testimonies  and  Notes  Vahuglo  de  C(nt(UCuiUe  (**The  Blind  (iiri  of 
Explanatory  of  tiio  Text ;  to  which  is  i)refixed  Castel  Cuille"),  founded  on  a  pathetic  i»ea$aot 
Various  Readings ;  translated  into  English  by  legend  of  Guienne,  is  perhaps  tiie  ina<tt  ]>opuIar 
Alcuin  of  Britain,  who  went  a  pilgrimage  into  of  all  he  has  written,  and  has  l)oen  frt.*<^uenlly 
the  Holy  Land."  This  clumsy  fraud  was  re-  recited  by  the  author  in  public  or  private  a>- 
vived  at  Bristol,  1827 ;  at  London,  1833,  edited  semblies.  During  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  only  one 
by  O.  R.  Bond;  and  at  New  York,  1840,  edited  he  ever  made,  he  repeated  the  re<'itatii»n  i»f  it 
by  M.  M,  Noah.  26  times  in  15  days,  on  the  last  ocoa.«»ion  in 

JASMIN",  Jacques,  a  French  provincial  poet,  presence  of  Louis  Pliilippe  and  the  royal  family 

often  called  the  barber  poet  and  the  last  of  the  at  Neuilly.     The  poem  is  familiar  to  En;rli-li 

troubadours,  born  in  Agen,  March  6,  1798.     lie  readers  through  the  translati<m  by  Longfellow, 

was  the  child  of  a  hnnclibacked  tailor  and  a  Frarifonette^  pro<lucod  in  1^0,  is  his  longest 

lame  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited   little  and  most  ambitious  piece.     Among  his  romain- 

besido  poverty,  and  the  prediction,  founded  on  ing  works  arc  a  second  series  of  the  Popilhjtty$ 

the  experience  of  many  generations,  that  the  (1848),  Zot/^J^M/z-ay*  ft^^aow*  (**  The  Two  Twin 

Jasmins  must  inevitably  die  in  the  alms  house.  Brothers,"  1847),  Maltro  Vinnouccnto  ("  Mad 

His  childhood,  the  events  of  which  are  described  Martha''),  and  many  minor  pieces.     The  lan- 

in  his  piece  entitled  Mons  ftouhcnis  (**  My  Sou-  guage  in  which  tlieso  works  are  written,  though 

venirs'").  was  one  of  privation  and  hunger ;  but  called  a  patois,  is  really  an  ancient  and  inde- 

these  he  miglit  have  endured  with  cheerfulness,  pendent   idiom,  differing  in   but  few  rtrsiK^rts 

of  which  ho  possessed  an  unfailing  supply,  had  from  the  language  once  common  to  the  whiJe 

he  not  been  tormented  with  an  eager  thirst  for  south  of  France,  and  at  the  present  day  is  the 

education,  which  the  limited  means  of  his  pa-  vernacular  tongue  of  a  considerable  iM.>rtion  of 

rents  did  not  admit  of  his  receiving.     At  about  tlie  French  population.   The  fact,  however,  that 

the  ago  of  12,  however,  ho  gained  admittance  it  is  not  the  French  of  tlie  metroix»lis,  and  that 

into  a  irriosts'  seminary,  where  for  2  J  years  he  all  Jasmin's  works  have  to  be  translatiHl  into 

made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.     At  the  end  ordinary  French  to  be  intelligible  U)  two  thinls 

of  that  i>eriod  an  act  of  youthful  indiscretion  of  the  i>cople,  has  detracted  from  the  popularity 

caused  his  dismissal  in  disgrace,  and  a  few  which  be  would  otherwiso  have  enjoyed.     In 
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the  soaUi  of  Franoe,  and  particularly  ia  Gaienne  orange  trees  from  Genoa  into  England.  The 
and  Gascon  J,  not  the  slightest  doabt  is  enter-  re  volute- flowered  jasmine  (JT,  rmolutum^  Eer) 
tained  that  the  ^*  barber  poet,''  as  he  is  affeo-  is  a  native  of  Hindostan  ana  of  Nepanl,  having 
tionatelj  called,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  shining  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  It 
names  in  literary  history ;  and  Jasmin  himself^  was  introduced  into  England  in  1812,  and  wa« 
with  a  frankness  quite  unaffected,  told  Mr.  at  first  treated  there  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but 
Reach,  who  records  the  conversation  in  his  book  has  since  been  considered  in  that  country  as  a 
entitled  *^  Olaret  and  Olives,  from  the  Garonne  wall  shrub,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  15 
to  the  Rhone,"  that  **God  only  made  four  feet  It  is  said  to  grow  finely  and  blossom  freely 
Frenchmen  poets,  and  their  names  are  Oomeille,  in  any  kind  of  sou.  The  sweetest  scented  sort 
La  Fontaine,  B^ranger,  and  Jasmin."  Jasmin  is  the  J,  odoratinimumy  from  Madeira,  having 
is  received  upon  his  annual  tours  through  the  yellow  flowers.  The  Azorean  jasmine  (J,  Amh- 
southern  provinces  with  fetes,  banquets,  and  a  rieum)  has  climbing  stems,  which  also  twine ; 
variety  of  ovations,  and  his  public  recitations  the  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  flowers  ar» 
of  his  poems  are  attended  by  enthusiastic  mul-  white.  A  species  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
titudes.  He  devotes  to  public  charitable  uses  is  known  as  the  glaucous  jasmme  (/.  glaueumyf 
the  large  sums  he  frequently  receives,  on  these  with  lanceolate  leaves  like  those  of  the  common 
occasions,  relying  chieflv  on  his  business  for  a  privet,  and  with  white  flowers  larger  than  those 
support.  It  was  doubtless  in  grateful  remem-  of  the  common  jasmine,  which  they  otherwise 
brance  of  this  trait  that  his  professional  breth-  resemble.  These  last  8  are  considered  to  be 
ren  in  Paris  honored  him  dunng  his  visit  to  that  only  half  hardy  even  in  England.  The  bloe- 
city  with  a  grand  banquet.  In  personal  ap-  soms  of  the  chumbelee  (J.  grandijhrum)  are 
pearance  he  is  well  built,  with  a  massive  head,  strung  upon  threads  and  worn  among  the  hair 
piercing  black  eyes,  and  swarthy  features,  which  by  the  native  women  of  those  parts  of  the  East 
would  be  heavy  but  for  the  over  varying  ex-  Indies  where  it  is  found  indigenous.  The  jaa- 
pressions  which  continually  play  over  them,  mines  are  all  twining  or  rambling  shrubs,  with 
In  his  shop  in  Agen,  on  the  frt>nt  of  which  is  a  simple  or  else  compound,  mostly  evergreen 
large  sign,  inscribed  Jasmin,  perrvquier  coif-  leaves,  and  with  white  or  yellow  highly  sc^ited 
four  dejeunes  gem,  he  is  generally  to  be  found  flowers.  They  are  readily  propagated  from 
busily  practising  his  trade.  Testimonies  of  ev-  cuttings,  and  may  be  trained  to  walls  or  fpown 
ery  description,  awarded  by  cities,  and  persons  in  pots,  the  latter  method  being  proper  »  our 
distinguished  in  literature  or  public  life,  are  northern  states.  The  jasmines  are  chiefly  in- 
scattered  about  in  profusion,  and  the  poet  wears  habitants  of  tropical  India,  abounding  in  all 
at  his  button  hole  the  red  ribbon  of  the  cross  of  parts  of  t^e  country.  Only  a  single  species  is 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  signs  himself  Jasmin,  mentioned  as  belonging  to  South  America,  but 
coxff\iTy  de  las  aeademios  d^Agen  et  de  Bordeou,  an  allied  genus,  Bolivaria,  represents  them  in 
JASMINE,  a  flowering  plant  of  several  spe-  at  least  8  species  on  that  continent.  A  fine 
cies,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  jasminaeea.  East  Indian  shrub  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
The  common  jasmine  (jasmintim  officinale,  order  is  the  nyctan<A««  ardor  triitif,  whose  short- 
Linn.)  is  an  elegant,  deciduous,  climbing  shrub,  lived  blossoms  of  a  few  hours'  duration  scent 
with  white  flowers  of  exquisite  odor.  It  has  the  garden  at  night  only,  with  an  exquisite  per- 
long  been  cultivated  in  the  garden,  but  the  time  fume. — ^The  genuine  oil  of  jasmine  of  the  shopa 
of  its  introduction  as  well  as  its  native  country  is  obtained  froip  the  common  jasmine  and  the 
is  unknown.  In  1597  Gerarde  mentions  it  as  great-flowered  jasmine,  but  a  similar  perfume 
in  common  use  in  England  for  covering  arbors,  is  derived  from  the  Sambac.  In  India  the  root 
The  name  of  jasmine  is  derived  from  another  of  J.  angustifolium,  which  is  extremely  bittern 
species,  the  /.  San^kic,  which  \s  the  yasmyn  of  is  used  as  an  external  application  to  cases  of 
the  Arabs.  This  species  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  ringworm.  Some  other  species  with  bitter 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  both  in  the  East  and  leaves  have  been  considered  as  stomachies  or 
Wtist  Indies.  At  one  time  the  only,  specimen  as  affording  ^eeable  cephalic  medieinesw 
known  in  Europe  grew  in  the  garden  of  the  JASON.  See  Aboonauts. 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Pisa,  where,  according  JASPER,  a  variety  of  the  quartz  famfly  o^ 
to  Evelyn,  the  plant  was  put  under  guard  so  thi£  curring  in  the  form  of  rocky  masses,  which  often 
no  cuttings  misht  be  purloined.  A  specimen  make  up  the  greater  portion  of  hiUs  of  consid- 
was  sent  to  Miller  in  1730,  by  which  means  the  erable  size.  It  is  of  various  trades  of  red,  yel- 
species  was  restored  to  cultivation  in  England^  low,  brown,  and  green,  the  colors  sometimea 
having  been  previously  lost  from  the  Hampton  arranged  in  stripes,  when  it  is  called  ribbon 
Court  garden,  where  it  grew  at  the  end  of  the  jasper.  The  hues  are  derived  mostly  from  iron 
17th  century.  It  is  now  a  common  greenhouse  in  different  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  the  stripes 
shrub ;  and  a  variety  of  it  is  known  with  double  are  sometimes  found  to  be  the  naarks  of  former 
flowers.  The  Italian  jasmine  {J.  humile)  has  stratification  of  the  rock,  which  are  retained  in 
yellow  blossoms,  which  are  also  very  odorifer-  the  metamorphic  product,  and  sometimes  pre- 
ous ;  in  Madeira,  where  it  grows  wUd,  it  is  an  sented  in  a  brecciated  app^urance  resulting  from 
erect  shrub  from  8  to  4  feet  high,  and  flowers  the  forcible  breaking  up  of  the  strata.  From 
from  June  to  September.  It  derives  its  trivial  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone  and  its  foa- 
name  from  being  annually  imported  with  dwarf  ceptibility  of  taking  a  h^  poliab,  it  ia  modi 
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used  for  ornamental  pnrpoeea,  having  similar  IIL  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  Texas,  boonded  W.  by  tbe 
Implications  to  porphyry.  Bloodstone  or  helio-  Neohes  river,  which  is  here  navi^Ue  by  ateam- 
trope  is  a  deep  green  variety  of  Jasper  with  boats,  and  drained  by  Angelina  river;  area,  918 
blood-red  spots.  Lydian  stone  or  touchstone  is  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  8,269,  of  whom  1,198 
a  velvet-black,  flinty  variety,  used  for  testing  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  ondolating  and 
the  purity  of  aUoys  of  gold.  The  alloy  is  rubbed  billy  and  well  timbered.  The  soil  ia  thin,  bat 
upon  the  stone  so  as  to  leave  upon  it  a  metallic  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  streams  very  fertile ; 
streak,  and  the  quality  is  estimated  by  the  color  a  large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The 
produced  on  applying  nitric  acid.  (See  Gold.)  productions  in  1850  were  44,498  bu&bds  of  Id- 
The  fitness  of  the  stone  for  this  use  arises  from  dian  com,  15,745  of  sweet  potatoea,  tad  859 
its  eamly  abrading  the  metal,  not  being  itself  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  saw  mUla,  1 
affected  by  the  acid,  and  presenting  a  dark  newspaper  office,  1  church,  and  140  pupils  at- 
smooth  ground  best  adapted  for  ^Lhibiting  tending  public  schools.  Value  of  lana  in  1858, 
shades  of  color.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  work  on  $278,920.  Capital,  Jasper.  IV.  A  N.  W.  co. 
''  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia"  (1858),  speaks  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  111.,  bounded  K.  by  Kan* 
of  tbe  jasper  in  the  upper  vaUeys  of  the  UraL  kakee  river;  area,  984  sq.  m.;  pop.  ia  1850, 
and  found  himself  some  beautiful  specimens  of  8,540.  The  surface  is  mostly  a  level  prairie, 
it  in  a  ravine  on  Uie  banks  of  the  river  Irtish,  diversified  with  tracts  of  timber,  and  composed 
some  of  the  rocks  there  being  jasper  of  a  dark  partly  of  the  Kankakee  marshes  or  wet  prairiesL 
reddish  brown  and  others  of  a  deep  purple.  He  The  soil  is  suitable  for  pasturage.  The  prodno- 
observedblocksof  a  beautiful  dark  green  jasper  tions  in  1850  were  250,895  bm^els  of  Indian 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mein,  in  the  neighborhood  com,  9,051  of  wheat,  27,876  of  oata,  8,82S  tons 
of  the  Tcheraey  (Black)  Beryl,  and  in  several  of  hay,  and  10,811  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  I 
other  localities ;  also  jasper  of  a  deep  red  color  in  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  2S8  pupils 
the  valley  of  the  Eremil.  The  principal  deposit  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Rensselaer, 
of  jasper  is  the  gorge  of  the  Eorgon.  The  labor  V.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  BL,  intersected  by  Embarras 
of  cutting  out  the  large  blocks  is  enormous ;  the  river;  area,  484  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,812. 
workmen  drill  holes  5  iuches  apart  the  whole  It  has  a  level  and  in  some  places  marshy  snr- 
length  of  the  block,  and  to  the  depth  required ;  face,  about  |  of  which  is  occupied  by  prairiesL 
into  these  they  drive  dry  birch-wo<Kl  pins,  which  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in 
they  keep  wet  till  they  swell  and  burst  off  the  1850  were  182,585  bushels  of  Indian  com.  S,540 
mass.  The  workmen  arrive  at  the  Korgon  in  of  wheat,  19,620  of  oats,  and  4,869  lbs.  oi  wool 
May,  and  remain  there  until  September,  when  There  were  2  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  7  dinrtchc«. 
they  return  to  their  homes,  some  of  which  are  and  180  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
at a  distance  of  400  to  500  m.  Small  stone  huts  tal,  Newton.  YI.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bonlcr- 
are  built  against  the  precipices  at  the  bottom  of  ing  on  Kansas,  and  drained  by  Spring  river ; 
the  ravine,  where  they  live,  stowed  away  in  area,  980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,5,228,  of  whom 
filth  and  wretchedness,  feeding  upon  black  bread  289  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  surface 
and  salt,  and  receiving  tlieir  poor  pittance  of  and  a  good  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
62i  cts.  a  month.  Several  cases  of  this  jasper  276,116  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  16,909  of  wheat, 
were  exhibited  in  the  London  crystal  palace  in  63,265  of  oats,  201  tons  of  hay,  and  11,775  lbs. 
1861,  and  a  medal  was  awarded  to  them.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mill8,'5  saw  mills 
JASPER,  the  name  of  7  counties  in  the  8  churches,  and  869  pupils  attending  public 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ga.,  bound-  schools.  Capital,  Carthage.  VII.  A  central 
ed  W.  by  the  Ocmnlgee  river ;  area,  480  sq.  co.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  Skunk  river  and  tlie 
m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  9,968,  of  whom  6,084  were  N.  fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  720  sq,  m. ;  pop. 
slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  in  1869,  9,196.  It  has  an  undulating  surface, 
moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  occupied  in  great  part  by  fertile  pnuries,  and 
were  460,680  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  62,898  of  thinly  timbered.  Coal  is  abundant  The  pro- 
oats,  78,734  of  sweet  potatoes,  9,899  bales  of  ductions  in  1859  wore  609,156  bushels  of  Indian 
cotton,  and  8,420  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  5  com,  16,991  of  wheat,  10,199  of  oats,  80,694  of 
grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  27  churches,  and  213  potatoes,  18,672  lbs.  of  wool,  132, (^  of  butter, 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Gold,  iron,  8,646  tons  of  hay,  and  18,713  galls,  of  molasses^ 
granite,  jasper,  and  garnets  are  found  in  the  Capital,  Newton. 

county.  Value  of  land  in  1856,  $1,568,605.  JASPER,  William,  an  American  revolution- 
Organized  in  1807,  and  named  in  honor  of  ary  w)ldier,  born  in  South  Carolina  about  1750, 
Serpeant  Jasper.  Capital,  Mont icello.  II.  A  killed  at  the  assault  on  Savannali,  Oct,  9,  ITTV. 
8.  E.  CO.  of  Miss.,  drained  by  Tallahonm  river  ;  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war 
area,  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  6,184,  of  whom  he  enlisted  in  the  2d  S.  C.  regiment,  in  which 
1,887  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  he  became  a  sergeant.  Subsequently,  in  tbe 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1868  were  attack  upon  Fort  Moultrie  by  a  British  fleet,  he 
209,091  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  78,946  of  sweet  distinguished  himself  by  leaping  through  an  tm- 
potatoes,  39,110  lbs,  of  rice,  and  1,442  bales  of  brasure  to  the  ground,  under  a  shower  of  can- 
cotton.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  non  balls,  and  recovering  the  flag  of  t>outh  C*ro- 
1  newspa|>er  oflice,  14  churches,  and  389  pupila  lina,  which  had  been  shot  off.  On  t}moccas(ii»n 
attending  public  schools.      Capital,  Paulding.  Gov.  BuUedge   presented  him  with  his  own 
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sword,  and  offered  bim  a  lieatenant's  oommis-  the  Tarki^  Umgoage  in  the  oriental  school  in 
sion ;  this,  however,  Jasper,  who  could  scarcely  Paris.  In  1802  he  accompanied  Col.  Sebastianl 
read  or  write,  refused,  saying:  *M  am  not  fit  to  in  his  mission  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Ionian 
keep  officers'  company ;  I  am  bnt  a  sergeant"  islands.  Attached  in  1804  to  the  embassy  of 
His  commander,  Col.  Moultrie,  appreciating  his  Qen.  Brone  at  Constantinople,  he  aided  in  ob- 
bravery  and  coolness,  gave  him  a  roving  com-  taining  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Porte  of 
mission  to  scour  the  country  with  a  few  men,  Napoleon  as  emperor  of  the  French.  In  1806 
and  surprise  and  capture  the  enemy's  outposts,  he  started  on  a  mission  to  Persia,  was  stppped 
His  achievements  in  this  capacity  seem  to  be-  on  his  way  by  the  pasha  of  Bayazid,  who  want- 
lone  to  romance  rather  than  history,  and  in  ed  to  appropriate  the  splendid  presents  sent  to 
boidness  equal  any  recorded  in  the  revolution-  the  shah,  and  was  for  nearly  4  months  incarcer- 
ary  annals  of  the  southern  states.  Prominent  ated  in  a  cistern.  Released  from  his  prison  by 
among  them  was  the  rescue  by  himself  and  a  the  death  of  his  persecutor,  he  reached  the  resi- 
single  comrade  of  some  American  captives  from  dence  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  who  received  him 
a  party  of  British  soldiers,  whom  he  overpow-  with  distinction.  On  his  return.  Napoleon 
ered  and  made  prisoners.  At  the  assault  upon  granted  him  a  pension  and  several  offices  and 
Savannah  he  was  in  the  column  which  under  honorary  rewards,  and  finally  appointed  him 
D^Estaing  and  Lincoln  attacked  the  Spring  Hill  charge  d'affaires  to  Constantinople.  In  1818 
redoubt,  and  received  his  death  wound  while  he  travelled  again  through  the  East,  and 
fastening  to  the  parapet  the  standard  which  had  brought  to  France  a  herd  of  those  Thibetan 
been  presented  to  his  regiment  by  Mrs.  Elliott  goats  whose  hair  b  used  in  the  manu&cture 
His  hold,  however,  never  relaxed,  and  he  bore  of  shawls.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  ex- 
the  colors  to  a  place  of  safety  before  he  died,  dusively  engaged  in  his  duties  as  a  professor 
His  last  words  were :  *^  Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost  and  translator  of  the  oriental  languages.  He 
my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
our  r^ment'*  A  county  of  Georgia  and  a  tions  in  1830,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  w'as 
square  in  Savannah  have  been  named  after  hiuL  promoted  to  a  peerage,  to  the  professorship  of 
JASST,  the  capita]  of  Moldavia,  in  European  the  Persian  language  at  the  college  of  Fnmoe, 
Turkey,  on  the  Baglui,  a  tributary  of  the  Pruth,  and  the  directorship  of  the  oriented  school.  life 
lat.  47"*  8'  N.,  long.  27**  80'  E. ;  pop.  about  60,000.  most  important  of  his  publications  are :  Voyage 
It  is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  valley ;  en  ArmenU  $t  en  Peree  (8vo.,  Paris,  1821) ;  jSU- 
and  as  many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  ments  de  la  grammaire  Turaue  (4to.,  1828) ;  and 
gardens,  it  covers  a  comparatively  large  space,  a  French  translation  of  Earisi^s  Arabian  geog- 
It  has  few  spacious  streets,  but  a  great  nuro-  raphy  (2  vols.  4to.,  1887-41). 
ber  of  churches  and  convents,  among  which  JAUNDICE  (Fr.  jaunitee^  from  jaune^  yel- 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St  Nicholas  and  the  low),  a  diseascknown  by  the  yellowness  of  the 
church  of  Three  Saints  are  particularly  remark-  eyes,  skin,  and  urine,  the  color  of  the  skin  some- 
able.  There  are  also  sevend  palaces  belonging  times  becoming  yellowish  green  or  brown,  the 
to  distinguished  boyar  families,  and  in  the  vicin-  stools  being  usually  whitish,  and  the  course  of 
ity  of  the  city  the  princely  summer  residence  the  bile  obstructed.  Epidemics  of  jaundice 
Copola  attracts  the  attention  of  travellers,  have  been  observed,  especiidly  during  and 
There  are  various  schools,  a  large  bazaar,  and  after  military  campaigns,  during  sieges,  &c. ; 
public  baths.  The  trader  of  the  city  is  in  great  and  the  disease  is  sometimes  endemic,  as  in 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form  a  con-  damp  localities  exposed  to  high  temperatures, 
siderable  part  of  the  population.  The  manufac-  The  attack  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
tures  are  unimportant.  Jassy  is  the  Jamorum  disorder  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  such 
Munieipium  of  the  Romans,  so  called  from  the  as  loss  of  appetite,  irreguSir  bowel^  or  con- 
Jassii,  a  people  of  Dacia.  Trajan  built  here  a  stipation,  colic  pains,  nausea,  headache,  languor: 
residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ana 
last  century.  Confiagrations  frequently  visit  liver;  thirst,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
the  city ;  one  of  the  most  disastrous  happened  tongue  loaded  at  the  base ;  feeling  of  sinking, 
in  1822.  A  peace  was  concluded  here  in  1792  &c.  Sooner  or  later  the  yellowness  of  surface 
between  the  Russiana  and  Turks.  In  the  wars  appears ;  sometimes  tills  is  the  first  symptom, 
of  these  nations,  including  the  last,  Jassy  was  and  it  usually  takes  in  order  the  eye,  the  face, 
often  the  headquarters  of  the  oonUbnding  armies,  neck,  chest,  and  then  the  whole  body.  At  first 
JAUBERT,  PiEBRB  Aif£DE£  £milien  Pbobk,  a  light  yellow,  it  deepens  to  a  golden  or  orange 
chevalier,  a  French  orientalist,  born  in  Aix,  hue,  sometimes  greenish.  The  color  may  ap- 
June,  8,  1779,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1847.  A  pear  in  ports  of  the  surface  only,  in  a  palsied 
graduate  of  the  school  for  the  oriental  Ian-  side,  the  face,  or  a  single  eye ;  or  while  yellow 
guages,  he  was  in  1798  appointed  assistant  in-  in  some  parts,  it  may  be  freen  or  almost  black 
terpreter  in  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  others,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 
was  of  great  service  to  Boqaparte  in' his  inter-  black  jaundice.  The  yellow  tinge  of  visible 
course  with  the  people  of  Syria,  and  accompa-  obects,.  showing  that  the  coloring  matter  has 
nied  him  on  his  return  to  France.  After  the  diffused  itself  through  the  humors  of  the  eye, 
*  18th  Brumaire  he  was  appointed  secretary  in-  undoubtedly  occurs,  but  is  somewhat  rare.  The 
terpreter  of  the  government,  and  profeasor  of  perspiration  is  yellowish.    Feyer,  with  quiok 
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or  hard  and  fall  pnlse,  appears  in  cases  of  ao-  ly  on  the  S.  sidcL  whera  there  are  but  two  porta, 
tive  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  liver ;  Pachitan  and  Chalachap.  On  the  N.  coast  the 
in  others,  the  poise  maj  be  natural  or  irregnlar.  best  harbor  is  that  of  Surabaya,  bat  there  are 
From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  many  open  roadsteads  with  good  anchorage,  and 
hue,  however,  many  ofthe  preliminary  symptoms  the  want  of  landlocked  harbors  is  little  felt  in 
may  diminish.  The  attack  is  often  sadden ;  when  the  calm  waters  of  the  Java  sea,  where  hnni- 
following  violent  emotion,  almost  instantaneous,  canes  are  unknown,  and  storms  occur  only  at 
The  coarse  and  duration  are  various,  the  disease  the  change  of  the  monsoons.  On  the  8.  side 
disappearing  or  proving  fatal  as  early  as  the  4th  there  is  no  safe  anchorage,  the  coast  being  bold 
day,  or  lasting  for  months  or  years.  The  darker  and  the  ocean  very  deep,  while  a  heavy  and 
forms  are  most  rapid  and  oftenest  fatal.  Fa-  dangerous  surf  rolls  continually  on  the  shore. — 
vorable  crises  occur  in  the  form  of  bilious  di-  The  geological  formation  of  Java  is  biffhly  vol- 
arrhoea,  profuse  perspiration,  hemorrhage,  or  caaic.  A  rang^  of  mountains  runa  m>m  one 
menorrhagia  ;  or  improvement  begins  more  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  through  the  oen- 
quietly,  the  color  fading  from  the  surface  in  the  tre,  with  peaks  varying  in  height  from  4,000  to 
reverse  of  the  order  of  its  appearance.  Severe  12,000  feet.  Among  these  peaks  are  46  vol- 
complications  and  seauels  are  liable  to  appear ;  canoes,  20  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity. 
among  these  are  diarrhoea,  cutaneous  eruptions,  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Tenger 
inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  liver,  disease  of  mountain  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island.  It 
the  spleen  or  pancreas,  general  dropsy,  dysen-  rises  from  a  very  larse  base  in  a  K<KDtle  slcwe 
tery,  coma,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  inflamma-  with  graduidly  extending  ridges.  The  summiti 
tion  of  the  brdn.  A  fatal  termination  is  very  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  less  conical  thaa 
liable  to  be  preceded  by  these  complications,  or  that  of  the  other  volcanoes,  and  is  about  8,000 
it  is  ushered  in  by  despondency  and  sinking,  feet  high.  The  crater  is  more  than  1,000  feet 
by  ascites  or  hydrothorax,  by  loss  of  assimila-  below  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  It  is 
tive  power,  emaciation,  and  hectic ;  death  with  the  largest  crater  on  the  globe,  with  peiiuM 
coma  or  other  cerebral  symptoms,  due  to  reten-  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Kilauea  in  m 
tion  of  bile  in  the  circulation,  and  its  action  as  Sandwich  islanos.  Its  diameter  is  8  mika,  vad 
a  poison  upon  the  nervous  system,  is  frequent ;  it  forms  an  immense  gulf  with  a  level  bottom 
and  this  result  is  more  likely  to  occur  to  those  covered  with  sand.  From  its  centre  rise  3 
whose  nervous  energies  are  broken  by  over-  cohes  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  one  of 
work  or  excesses.  Authors  distinguish,  as  forms  which,  called  Brahma,  is  in  almost  constant 
of  the  disease,  the  idiopathic  and  symptomatic ;  activity.  South  of  the  great  central  range  is 
continued  and  recurrent ;  febrile  and  non-fe-  another  range  of  mountains  about  8^000  feet  in 
brile ;  inflammatory,  plethoric,  and  nervous ;  height,  which  skirts  the  S.  coast.  It  is  com- 
sporaidic,  endemic,  and  epidemic ;  mild  and  posed  of  volcanic  materials,  chiefly  basalt,  and 
malignant. — The  obvious  indications  as  to  treat-  is  called  by  the  Javanese  Kandang^  or  **  war 
ment  are  to  promote  secretion  of  the  bile,  and  drums,"  from  the  peculiar  columnar  form  of  its 
to  favor  its  removal.  In  ordinary  cases  a  strong  rocks.  The  S.  shore  of  the  island  is  frequently 
infusion  of  the  bitter- root  taken  freely,  so  as  to  bounded  by  steep  piles  of  trap.  Low  ranges  of 
keep  up  a  laxative  action,  but  not  so  as  to  purge  limestone  are  seen  in  the  eastern  part,  and  in 
actively  or  to  vomit,  with  a  daily  application  the  extreme  west  a  few  granite  bowlders  are 
of  the  dripping-sheet  for  about  one  minute,  free  occasionally  found.  Hot  springs  are  numerous 
ventilation,  a  very  spare,  simple  diet  until  the  at  the  bases  of  the  volcanoes,  and  some  of  them 
symptoms  mend,  and  hot  fomentations  twice  a  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
day  for  half  an  hour  over  the  liver  in  cases  of  In  the  lowlands  there  are  mud  volcanoes,  which 
torpor  or  obstruction,  or  cold  cloths  in  case  of  furnish  muriate  of  soda.  There  are  7  great  plains 
excessive  production  of  bile,  will  usually  effect  in  Java :  those  of  Bandawasa  and  F^gar  in  the 
a  sure  and  oflen  a  speedy  return  to  health.  E.  section ;  those  of  Surakarta,  Madiyun,  Ka- 
Gencrally,  in  the  active  stages,  much  prudence  din,  and  Malang  in  the  middle  section ;  and 
is  rc(|uired  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  in  the  W.  that  of  Bandong.  These  plains  are 
increasing  vascular  excitement,  and  on  the  fertile  and  well  watered  by  streams  from  the 
other,  against  augmenting  the  vital  depression,  mountains,  which  afford  an  abundant  supply  for 
JAVA,  a  Dutch  colony,  the  third  island  in  irrigation.  There  is  also  'a  long  alluvial  tract 
size,  and  the  first  in  political  and  commercial  im-  running  along  tlie  N.  side  of  the  island,  which 
portance,  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  between  lat.  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  plain,  and 
6°  62'  and  8°  40'  S.,  and  long.  106*  12'  and  114°  many  of  the  mountain  valleys  are  also  spacious 
4'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  sea  of  Java,  which  and  fertile. — There  are  a  few  small  and  bcsauti- 
separates  it  from  Borneo ;  E.  by  a  strait  2  m.  ful  lakes  among  the  mountains,  and  some  ex- 
wide,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Bali;  tensive  marshes,  which  in  the  rainy  season  be- 
8.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  W.  by  the  strait  of  come  lakes,  and  are  navigated.  The  largest  of 
Sunda,  which  separates  it  from  Sumatra.  Its  these  is  in  the  province  of  Banumas,  and  is  cIom 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  606  m.,  and  its  breadth  to  the  S.  shore.  The  rivers  on  the  N.  sido  of 
varies  from  86  to  126  m. ;  orca,  60,000  sq.  m.  The  the  island  are  very  numerous,  but  are  all  short, 
coast  line  of  the  island  is  about  1,400  m.  in  extent,  and  none  of  them  navigable  for  large  vejsels, 
and  is  remarkably  destitute  of  harbors,  especial-  being  all  more  or  less  obstructed  by  bars  of  mod 
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or  sand  at  their  montlifl.  They  are,  however,  Still  higher  the  fig  trees  are  mingled  with  gigan- 
of  great  use  for  irrigation,  and  contribate  large-  tic  raamalas  or  liqaidiunber  trees  with  white 
\y  to  the  immense  agricoltoral  capacity  of  the  trunks.  Above  the  region  of  fiss  and  rasimalas 
island.  The  largest  river  in  Java  is  Uie  Solo,  is  that  of  oaks  and  laurels,  with  abundant  me- 
which  rises  in  one  of  the  low  ranges  on  the  S.  lastomas  and  orchideous  plants.  At  the  height 
side  of  the  island,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  6,000  feet  the  tropical  character  of  the  vege- 
of  400  m.  empties  by  two  mouths  into  the  tation  disappears  ana  is  succeeded  by  rufna^a^ 
narrow  strait  which  separates  Java  from  the  heaths^  coniferous  and  other  plants  familiar  to 
W.  end  of  the  island  of  Madura.  This  river  is  countries  beyend  the  tropics.  Cryptoffamous 
navigable  all  the  year  by  small  boats,  and  by  plants  are  extensively  multiplied ;  mushrooms 
large  ones  in  all  the  months  except  Aogust.  are  abundant,  and  mosses  cover  the  ground  and 
September,  and  October,  the-  last  8  months  of  invest  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  The 
the  dry  season.  The  second  river  in  size  is  ferns  are  smaller  in  size  than  those  below,  and 
called  by  the  natives  the  Brantas,  but  usually  constitute  the  mass  of  the  vegetation. — The 
by  Europeans  the  river  of  Surabaya.  It  rises  animal  life  of  Java  is  as  varied  and  abundant 
like  the  bolo  in  the  low  southern  range  of  moun-  as  its  vegetation.  Of  mammiferous  animals 
tains,  receives  many  affluents,  and  empties  also  alone  it  is  said  to  have  100  species,  several  of 
by  two  mouths  into  the  Madera  strait,  after  pass-  them  peculiar  to  the  island.  Tnere  are  4  species 
ing  by  the  city  of  Surabaya  and  contributing  of  monkey,  a  species  of  sloth  not  found  else- 
to  form  its  harbor. — The  seasons  in  Java  are  where,  and  numerous  species  of  bats,  one  of 
divided  into  the  wet  season  or  summer,  which  which  called  halutia  is  remarkable  for  its  size 
begins  with  October  and  ends  with  March,  and  and  nnmbers.  Wild  feline  animals  are  very 
the  dry  season  or  winter,  which  includes  the  numerous.  The  tiger,  similar  to  that  of  Bengal, 
rest  of  the  year.  The  monsoons  or  periodical  Infests  all  the  forests,  and  there  are  one  large 
winds  from  the  N.  W.  and  S.  £.  are  those  and  two  smaU  kinds  of  leopard,  and  also  two 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Their  setting  in  species  of  wild  dogs,  and  two  of  wild  hogs, 
is  irregular,  and  even  during  their  prevalence  There  is  a  species  of  rhinoceros  peculiar  to  Java, 
there  is  sometimes  dry  weather  in  the  wet  sea-  which  is  easily  tamed  and  rendered  very  gentle, 
son  and  wet  weather  in  the  dry.  At  the  equi-  The  buffido  and  the  ox  exist  in  a  wild  state  in 
noxes  the  weather  is  generally  tempestuous,  the  forests,  and  there  are  6  different  species  of 
and  thunderstorms  at  that  period  are  frequent  deer.  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  tne  ox,  the 
and  sometimes  destructive.  The  temperature  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  goat,  and  a  few  sheep.  Of 
of  the  island  is  equable,  the  thermometer  in  birds  176  species  have  been  enumerated,  among 
the  lowlands  seldom  riang  above  90^  or  falling  them  the  peacock,  partridge,  quiul,  10  different 
below  70^.  Snow  never  falls  even  on  the  high-  species  of  pigeon,  11  species  of  heron,  and  2  of 
est  mountain  peaks,  but  in  midwinter  ice  a  few .  cuckoo.  The  minor  bird,  so  apt  in  learning  to 
lines  thick  is  sometimes  seen  at  great  elevations,  mimic  human  speech,  is  common,  and  the  Java 
and  the  thermometer  fi&Us  to  27^  At  the  height  i|)arrow  is  too  plentiful  for  the  safety  of  the 
of  4,000  feet  in  the  mountain  valleys  there  is  a  rice  crop  which  affords  its  favorite  food.  Birds 
delightful  climate,  healthful  to  the  European  of  prey  are  numerous^  including  8  species  of 
constitution,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  eagles  and  7  of  owls.  Fish  are  plentiftd  along 
northern  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  general  the  coast,  but  those  of  the  rivers  are  of  inferior 
climate  of  the  island  is  in  point  of  siuubrity  quality  as  food.  Excellent  oysters  are  abundant 
equal  to  that  of  any  tropical  country ;  and  in  on  the  N.  coast,  and  prawns,  from  which  a  con- 
places  where  malaria  hfA  formerly  prevailed,  as  diment  called  tra»i  is  prepared  and  largely  con- 
in  Batavia  and  Cheribon,  the  evil  has  been  sumed  by  the  natives. — Though  in  reality  Java 
clearly  traced  to  the  neglect  of  water  courses,  is  wholly  possessed  by^  the  Dutch,  two  native 
and  bias  been  ameUorated  by  proper  attention  to  kingdoms,  comprising  'together  not  more  than 
drainage. — ^The  metals  found  in  Java  are  incon-  y'^  of  the  islana,  have  been  suffered  to  retain 
siderable  in  quantity  and  value,  and  no  veins  a  nominal  existence,  under  the  control  of  the 
are  worked.  The  botany  of  the  island  is  very  Dutch  officials.  These  are  the  dominions  of  the 
rich.  It  is  covered  at  aU  seasons  with  luxuriant  9enaan  or  emperor  of  Surakarta,  and  the  sultan 
verdure,  which  spreads  over  the  whole  land,  of  Jol^okarta.  Therest  of  the  island  b  divided 
wilh  the  exception  of  a  few  mountain  peaks  of  into  20  provinces,  called  residencies,  each  •  of 
lava  and  some  small  patches  of  sandy  shore,  them  being  governed  by  a  Datch  official  called 
The  chief  variety  in  the  vegetation  is  caused  by  a  resident.  Six  of  these  belong  to  the  country 
the  difference  of  the  elevation.  On  the  low  of  the  Sundese,  and  14  to  that  of  the  Java- 
coast  are  found  superb  palms,  bananasj  aroids,  nese.  The  principal  cities  are  Batavia,  the  cap- 
amaranihaee4B^  poisonous  euph&rbiaeemy  and  pa- '  ital  of  the  islana.  Bantam,  Oheribon,  Sama- 
pilionaceous  legumes.  At  the  hf^ijrht  of  1,000  rang,  Surabaya,  Surakarta,  and  Jokjokarta. — 
feet  ferns  preponderate,  and  magnificent  forests  The  native  population  of  Java  comprises  two 
•f  slender  bamboos  grow  spontaneously.  At  a  distinct  nations,  the  Sundese  and  the  Java- 
greater  height  are  forests  of  fig  trees,  with  tall  nese.  The  Sundese  occupy  the  W.  end  of  the 
trunks,  spreading  branches,  and  thick  foliage,  island,  and  are  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the 
and  the  ferns  here  increase  in  number  and  size,  Javanese,  and  less  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  often  grow  to  the  hei^t  of  several  feet.  They  tpeak  a  distinct  language.    Both  nations 
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are  of  the  Malayan  race.  Thej  are  generallj  oopperamith,  the  ffoldsmith^  and  the  potter, 
about  two  inches  shorter  than  the  men  of  the  Bricks  and  tiles  are  largely  made.  The  carpes- 
Mongolian  and  Caucasian  races,  with  round  tors  are  skilful  in  house  and  boat  bnildins.  Thej 
faces,  wide  mouths,  high  cheek  bones,  short  make  Teasels  of  all  sizes  from  50  tooa  down  to 
and  small  noses,  and  small,  black,  deep^- seated  fishing  canoes,  and  under  European  auperin* 
eyes.  The  complexion  is  brown  with  a  shade  tendenoe  build  large  ships.  The  ordinarr  d  weD- 
of  yellow,  and  is  never  black.  The  hair  of  the  ings  of  the  people  are  built  of  a  roo^  frame 
head  is  thick,  black,  lank,  and  harsh,  and  is  of  timber,  thatched  with  grass  or  palm  leavea, 
either  scanty  or  altogether  wanting  on  other  and  with  walls  and  partitions  of  split  bamboa 
parts  of  the  body.  A  few  short,  straggling  The  Javanese  excel  all  other  nations  of  the 
fuurs  compose  the  beard.  The  people  are  not  Malay  archipelago  in  the  working  of  metah. 
active,  and  make  but  poor  runners  or  wrestlers.  They  are  especially  skilful  in  the  mannfactore 
They  are  described  as  a  peaceable,  docile,  sober,  of  the  national  weapon,  the  kris  or  dagger, 
simple,  and  industrious  people.  Mr.  Crawford,  which  is  worn  by  every  man  and  boy  above  14 
author  of  **  A  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  years  as  part  of  his  ordinary  costume,  and  by 
Indian  Islands,'*  who  lived  several  years  in  many  ladies  of  high  rank.  They  make  also 
Java,  says :  "  From  my  own  experience  of  them,  excellent  gongs  of  brass,  and  these  with  other 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  them  the  musical  instruments  of  the  same  metal  have 
most  straightforward  and  truthful  Asiatic  peo-  long  been  exported  to  the  neighboring  oonntriea. 
pie  that  I  have  met  with.  The  practice  of  The  only  native  textile  material  woven  by  the 
running  a  muck,  so  frequent  with  the  other  cul-  Javanese  is  cotton,  of  which  they  make  cSnly  a 
tivated  nations  of  the  archipelago,  is  of  very  stout  durable  calico,*  and  this  is  purely  a  d<»net- 
rare  occurrence  with  them.''  Java  is  one  of  tic  manufacture,  carried  on  exclusively  by  the 
the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  the  world,  women.  From  raw  silk  imported  fh>m  China, 
the  population  by  the  census  of  1856  amount-  tJ^e  silkworm  not  behig  reared  in  Java^a  coane 
ing  to  11,116,680,  of  whom  7,850,250  were  cloth  is  woven  also  by  the  women.  Paper  of 
Javanese,  2,950,145  Sundese,  195,260  Chinese,  the  nature  of  the  ancient  papyrus  is  a  roann£MD- 
76,125  Malays,  15,250  Arabs,  and  11,500  Bugi-  ture  peculiar  to  the  Javanese.  In  science  the 
nese  from  Celeb^.  The  Europeans,  who  are  people  have  made  little  progress,  possessing  only 
mostly  Dutch,  the  ruling  class  in  the  island,  a  rude  notion  of  astronomy  and  a  slight  knowl- 
numbered  18,150,  including  soldiers  and  half-  edge  of  arithmetic  Their  architecture  at  the 
breeds.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  present  day  hardly  deserves  the  name,  thouf^ 
square  mile  on  the  whole  island  is  222,  but  in  the  country  abounds  with  remarkable  remains 
some  of  the  provinces  the  average  is  about  600.  of  temples  built  many  centuries  ago  by  the  an- 
— ^The*  Javanese  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in  cestors  of  the  present  inhabitants.  Of  the  other 
agricaltare.  There  is  a  small  class  of  fishermen  fine  arts,  music  is  the  one  in  which  they  have 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  a  few  artisans  in  the  towns,  made  the  greatest  progress.  They  are  passion- 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  live  directly  ately  fond  of  it,  and  have  generally  fine  musical 
or  indirectly  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  ears.  ^ Their  melodies  are  wild,  plaintive,  and 
which  they  have  made  greater  progress  than  interesting,  and  more  pleasing  to  tlie  European 
any  other  Asiatic  nation  except  the  Chinese  and  ear  than  any  other  Asiatic  music.  They  have 
Japanese.  The  chief  crop  is  rice,  of  which  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  but  their  best 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  industriously  and  al-  and  most  common  instruments  are  drums  and 
most  universally  applied,  two  crops  are  raised  gongs.  In  religion  the  Javanese  are  Mobam- 
in  a  year.  Lands  that  cannot  be  irrigated  are  medans,  which  faith  was  established  bv  Arab 
used  for  growing  pulses,  oil-giving  plants,  cot-  conquerors  in  the  15th  century,  and  has  almost 
ton,  sugarcane,  and  tobacco;  anddn  the  monn-  entirely  displaced  Brahminism  and  Buddhism, 
tain  slopes,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  or  8,000  the  ancient  religions  of  the  country. — Tlie  com- 
feet,  coffee  is  cultivated.  "  In  the  most  fertile  merce  of  Java  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the 
parts  of  Java,"  says  Crawfurd,  "  and  these  from  ports  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya.  The 
the  neighborhood  of  the  high  mountains  are  princip:il  exports,  with  their  respective  values  in 
usually  also  the  most  picturesque,  the  scenery  1856,  are  stated  officially  as  follows:  Coffee,  $13,- 
is  at  once  agreeable  and  magnificent,  and  cer-  510,000;  sugar,  $8,500,000 ;  rice,  $2,250,000 ;  in- 
tainly  for  grandeur  and  beauty  excels  all  that  digo,  $1,720,000;  spices,  $525,000;  tin,  $2,110, 
I  have  seen  even  in  Italy,  that  country  which  000;  pepper.  $210,000;  India  rubber.  $195,000; 
in  summer  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  birds' nests,  $250,000 ;  totil,  $29,260,000.  Beside 
Java.  In  such  situations  wo  have  mountains  these  articles,  cinnamon,  tea,  camphor,  ratans, 
10,000  feet  high,  cultivated  to  holf  their  height,  and  other  products  are  exported  in  considemUe 
the  valleys  below  having  all  the  appearance  of  quantities.  The  tea  crop  in  1859  amounted  to 
a  well  watered  garden,  in  which  the  fruit  trees  1,841,182  lbs. — ^The  most  important  feature  of 
are  so  abundant  as  to  conceal  the  closely  packed  Javanese  society  is  the  village,  which  forms  a 
villages."  The  mechanic  arts  among  the  Java-  complete  body  politic,  with  considerable  powert 
nese  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  their  agriculture,  of  self-government.  Its  officers  are  elected  by 
About  80  crafts  are  practised  among  them,  of  the  people,  and  are  charged  with  the  collection 
which  the  principal  are  those  of  the  blacksmith  of  the  taxes  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
or  cutler,  the  carpenter,  the  sheath  maker,  the  The  general  government  of  Uie  island  is  intrust- 
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ed  to  a  goTernor-general,  appointed  bj  the  king  Jara^  (2  vola.  4to.,  London,  1817^  is  a  standard 

of  Holland.    He  is  oommander-in-chief  of  the  work.    The  natural  history  of  Java  has  been 

armj  and  navj,  and  possesses  nearly  absolute  treated  by  0.  L.  Blame,  Flora  Janm  necnan  In- 

power.    Justice  is  administered  to  the  European  ntlarum  Adjaeentium  (8  vols,  fol.,  Brussels, 

mhabitants  by  a  supreme  court  at  Batavia,  and  1826-^86),  and  by  Dr.  T.  Hor^eld  in  his  '^  2^oo- 

by  8  provincial  courts  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  logical  Researches  in  Java  and  the  Neighboring 

and  Surabaya.    There  are  beside  these  other  lands'*  (London,  1824).    The  German  naturd- 

courts  for  the  Asiotio  population.     There  are  ist  and  explorer  Junghuhn  is  the  author  of  sev- 

two  newspapers,  both  subjected  to  a  strict  cen-  eral  works  on  the  natural  history  and  geography 

sorship. — ^The  history  of  Java  previous  to  the  of  Java,  the  most  important  of  which  was  pub- 

11th  century  of  our  era  is  involved  in  fable  and  lished  in  Amsterdam  in  1860  (8d  Germ,  ed., 

obscurity.    It  is  only  certain  that  long  before  Leipsio,  1852). 

that  period  the  Javanese  had  acquired  a  consid-  JAVA,  Lanoxtaob  and  LrrsRATUBE  of.  It 
erable  degree  of  civilization.  About  the  11th  is  not  certain  whether  the  name  of  Java  be 
century,  or,  according  to  some  conjectures,  as  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  Javana  and  Yavana, 
early  as  the  6th,  Java  was  visited  by  the  Hin-  both  of  which,  beside  being  related  to  Imma  aa 
doos,  either  as  emigrants  or  conquerors,  who  names  of  Greece,  also  signify  (especially  the 
founded  kingdoms  and  converted  the  natives  to  latter)  Bactria,  Arabia,  ana  other  foreign  coon* 
Brabminisro.  The  Hindoos  and  their  religion  tries,  and,  moreover,  swift,  horse,  oo. ;  or 
remained  dominant  in  the  island  from  the  end  whether  its  etymon  be  of  a  different  origin.  As 
of  the  18th  to  that  of  the  15th  century,  when  regards  the  affinities  of  the  Javanese  language, 
Mohammedanism,  which  had  for  a  century  or  Roorda  considers  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Malay, 
two  been  zealously  propagated  by  Arabs,  Per*  Orawfard  derives  it  from  the  vernacular  of  the 
sians,  Malays,  and  Efindoo  Mohammedans,  who  aborigines,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  primitive 
came  as  merchants  or  settlers,  gained  a  complete  culture  of  the  Malayan  islands.  Domeny  de 
ascendency  over  Brahminism.  Bantam,  the  last  Rienzi  supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  Ian- 
of  the  Hindoo  states,  was  conquered  in  1480.  guage  of  the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  by  an  admixture 
In  about  a  century  after  this  event,  Java  was  of  Malay  and  Sanscrit.  W.  von  Humboldt  con- 
divided  into  many  independent  states.  About  nects  it,  both  as  to  words  and  grammar,  with 
1578  an  ambitious  chief  raised  himself  to  su-  the  Tagala,  the  most  developed  Malayan  tongue 
preme  power  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  of  the  Pliilippine  islands,  as  well  as  with  other 
founded  a  dynasty  which  still  exists  in  the  small  Malay  idioms  and  with  Sanscrit.  Others  see  in 
kingdoms  which  are  permitted  by  the  Dutch  to  it  a  type  of  the  unmixed  tribes  of  Oceania.  It 
remain  in  nominal  independence.  The  Portu-  certainly  shows  all  these  affinities,  and  contains 
guese  visited  Java  in  1579,  and  entered  into  also  some  Arabic  elements.  The  Javanese  is 
commercial  negotiations  with  the  natives.  The  the  most  cultivated  of  all  Polynesian  languages, 
Dutch  first  came  to  Java  in  1596  as  traders.  In  owing  to  the  very  early  intercourse  of  the  island 
1610  they  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort  with  the  continent  of  India,  whose  Aryan  as 
near  the  site  ofthe  present  city  of  Batavia.  They  well  as  Dravidan  influence  SA  attested  by  the 
soon  became  involved  in  war  with  the  native  presence  of  Malabario  words  along  with  those 
rulers,  and  in  1677  obtained  a  considerable  ter-  mm  the  Sanscrit,  not  only  in  Javanese,  but 
ritory.  From  that  period  to  1880  they  carried  also  in  the  idioms  of  Sumatra,  Madagascar,  &a 
on  4  great  wars  with  the  natives,  the  first  of  Both  religious  and  political  revolutions  have 
which  lasted  for  84  years ;  the  second,  which  be-  served  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  languages, 
gan  in  1 71 8,  lasted  for  5  years ; .  the  thi  rd,  which  — There  are  four  dialects,  according  to  Raffles,  on 
began  in  1740,  for  15  years;  and  the  fourth,  the  three  islands  which  form  the  linguistic  group 
which  began  in  1825,  for  5  years.  The  third  in  question,  viz. :  1.  The  tongue  of  the  moun- 
was  begun  Sept  26,  1740,  by  a  dreadful  massa-  taineers  of  Sunda,  in  the  W.  part  of  Java,  £.  of 
ere  of  the  Ohinese  settlers  at  Batavia,  of  whom  Tagal,  probably  vernacular  throuffh  this  wh<^e 
10,000  were  killed  in  twodavs.  In  1811  the  region  before  the  introduction  of  Mohammedan- 
British,  being  at  war  with  Holland,  then  a  por-  ism.  now  spoken  by  about  ^  of  the  populatiim 
tion  of  the  iVench  empire,  sent  a  fieet  and  army  of  the  island ;  it  contains  many  Malay  and  some 
against  Java,  which  was  conquered  without  Sanscrit  words,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
much  opposition  and  held  till  1816,  when  it  tlie  principal  language  as  the  Welsh  does  to  the 
was  restored  to  Holland.  Of  late  years  the  English,  and  is  best  spoken  at  Bantam,  (dug- 
island  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population  and  gishly  at  Bogor  and  Ohianjore,  and  verging  to 
prosperity,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  flour-  the  Javanese  at  Gheribon.  2.  The  Javanese 
ishing  of  European  dblonies.  By  a  decree  of  proper.  E.  of  the  last  named  city,  extending 
the  Dutch  government,  slavery  was  totally  throngn  the  rest  of  the  island,  especially  along 
abolished  on  Sept.  20, 1869,  in  all  their  colonies  its  N.  shore ;  its  words  are  long  at  Tagal, 
in  India.  It  had  never  prevailed  among  the  shorter  at  Samarang,  full,  short,  and  strong  at 
native  Javanese,  and  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  courts  of  Surakarta  in  the  centre,  and  Jok- 
the  i^and  amounted  only  to  a  few  thousands,  jokarta  in  the  south ;  it  approaches  the  Madu- 
mostly  natives  of  other  islands  of  the  archipel-  rese  at  Surabaya,  and  the  Balian  at  Banyit- 
ago  and  of  Africa,  and  held  by  European  mas-  Yangi.  8.  The  dialect  of  Madura  and  Sumar 
ters. — Sir  T.  Stamford  Ri^es's  ^  History  d  nap,  which  has  many  Sunda  words,  with  more 
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of  Malay,  and  with  pecnliar  endings.    4.  That  to  dwell,  fVom  griya^  hoiue.    The  insertion  of 

of  Bali,  little  different  from  the  general  Java-  in  is  the  sign  of  the  passive  voice.    Sabstantives 

nese.    This  island  preserves  the  ancient  letters  are  also  made  by  prefixing  ji^m  (jpen^  pf\  deootr 

■8  well  as  Brahminism,  both  expelled  from  Java  ing  an  agent ;  thns :  pem-pehto^  carrier,  from 

in  the  16th  century  A.  D.    A  sort  of  jargon,  pekto^  to  carry ;  pen-dahar^  eater,  Ac. ;  by  pre- 

aniUogous-  to  the  lingua  franca^  is  spoken  at  fixing  hi,  a  sign  of  the  past  participle :  ka-bekU^ 

B&tavia,  being  a  medley  of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Lat.  allatum;  bv  suffixing  n  (en^  an)  :  bakt-en^ 

Javanese,  and  Malay.    Along  with  the  preced-  the  carrying,  dahar^n^  Lat  cibtu;  and  by  both 

ing  there  are  also  peculiar  styles  or  idioms  of  prefix  and  suffix :  ha-dahar-an^  eatable.     Arti- 

speech,  varying  in  accordance  with  social  posi-  cles,  gender,  and  the  dual  number  are  wanting, 

tion  and  age,  as  the  madhjo  (intermediate),  be-  In  the  plural,  cases  are  denoted  bv  particles,  and 

tween  equals ;  the  hdsa  or  hoho%(hngoko  (Ian-  also  by  reduplication,  as  in  the  Japanese.     The 

cnage  popular),  to  inferiors ;  the  hdsti-hramo  genitive  relation  is  shown  by  the  precedence  of 

/language  superior),  urbane,  court  idiom,  about  the  noun  or  by  inserting  ing.    The  other  rela- 

\  of  it  Sanscrit,  nsed  by  poets  as  the  speech  of  tions  of  case  are  indicated  by  means  of  verbs. 

i;ods,  heroes,  and  ghosts.    As  to  locality,  there  The  adjective  is  unchanged  after  the  sobstan- 

are  also  two  vernacular  idioms,  viz. :  the  hdio^  tive.    Pronominal  forms  are  fewer  than  in  Ma- 

<2afomof  the  interior,  and  the  5^M-2uar,  spoken  lay:  hita^  we  in  Malay,  meons  I  in  Javanese. 

along  the  shores. — The  Eavi  (learned,  wise,  The  numerals  are :  1,  tidshi;  2,  t4>ro;  8,  telu; 

poet)  is  the  ancient  sacred  language  of  Java,  4,  papat;  5,  limo  ;  6,  nem;  7,  pitu;  8,  ti>lu; 

and  consists  of  about  6  parts  of  Sanscrit,  less  9,  $angngo;  10,  $epuluh;  11,  9atdas;  12,  toloM, 

altered  than  in  the  Pali,  to  4  of  Javano-Malay.  &o.    Ordinals  are  formed  by  prefixing  jnn^  or 

It  owes  its  origin  to  Brahminic  immigration,  leaping.    The  figures  of  numbers  are  modified 

about  the  beginning  of  our  era.    It  is  to  the  letters.    The  person,  number,  tense,  mood,  and 

Javanese  what  Sanscrit  is  to  the  Hindostanee,  voice  of  verbs  are  indicated  by  certain  partides. 

and  Pali  to  the  Indo-Chinese  languages.    De-  Many  verbs  and  nouns  are  expressed  by  the 

dining  in  the  14th  century,  it  took  refuge  in  same  word,  others  are  distinguished  as  stated 

Bali,  and  was  imperfectly  known  by  the  Pa-  above.    The  suffixes  of  the  Snperative  are  *, 

nambahan  at  Sumanap  at  the  time  when  Raf-  cno^  en,  enno.    The  following  are  examples  of 

iies  was  in  Java.    Passages  in  the  Eavi  are  a  verb  in  various  forms :  ningngalli,  to  see ; 

sometimes  quoted  on  peculiar  occasions,  as  for  passive,  dhipun  tingngalli,   katingallan^  ^. ; 

instance  in  fables  and  dramas ;  the  term  itself  hula  tingngalli,  I  have  seen ;  hadi  hula  ting- 

is  employed  as  a  title  of  works,  &c.,  such  ngalli,  I  shall  see ;  tinningngallam^  to  see  one 

as  Sekar-ham^  flowers  of  poetry,  whence  Seha--  another ;  Mmpeyan  tingngalli^  see ;  hula  ting- 

rini,  a  Eavi  meter ;  Bama-hati^  the  Javanese  ngallana^  that  I  may  see,  &c.    The  constmction 

Ramayana ;  Katindhra^  principal  singer  or  poet  is  as  follows : 

<nam^  tno-i-afAd,  narrator  in  Tagala).    A  few  j^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^„^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

specimens  of  words  may  snow  the  relation  of  Father  our       who    art         in    heaven,  cjun«  thj         bo 

the  Javanese  to  the  common  Malay,  where  the  eiaoi^no. 

difference,  if  not  especially  noted,  is  sometimes  ^^o''®*^ 

more  in  the  accent  than  otherwise  :  langit^  As  regards  the  shape  and  employment  of  letters 
heaven ;  tanah,  earth  (Mai.  also  benua,  region) ;  the  graphic  system  is  derived  from  the  Devana- 
ayer  (Jar.  also  hanyu\  water ;  laut  (Jav.  la-  gari,  but  not  as  regards  their  order,  which  is  as 
hut)^  sea;  dhina  (Mai.  Adri),  day;  ^en^i  (Mai.  follows:  'An,  n^i,  tcha^ra^  ha,  da^  to,  #a,  ra^  la^ 
mdlam\  night ;  vulan  (Mai.  hulan),  tnoon  ;  pa^  da,  dja^  ya,  nya,  ma^  ga^  ba,  ta^  ng*a.  Those 
(tfran^  (Mai.  fran^),  light;  mati^  to  die;  lulat  20  AJahara  (letters)  are  consonants  with  an 
(Mai.  kdnh)^  to  love ;  dara,  virgin  ;  dheta  (Mai.  adherent  a  in  the  general  language,  or  &  at  the 
Uihan\  god,  lord;  mangan  (Mai.  mdlcan^  san-  courts  of  princes,  which,  when  not  suppressed, 
tap),  to  eat ;  hdpa^pak  (Mai.  /wi,  politely  ayah\  gives  to  the  syllabarium  the  epithet  of  lagana, 
father;  mo,  boh  (Mai.  md,  amd,  politely  ibu^  As  many  P<m/i n(7an  (consonants)  are  vowelless, 
honda),  mother,  &c.  Compounds  and  deriva-  8  of  them  are  annexed,  the  others  subscribed 
tives  abound,  but  the  latter  are  more  frequently  to  other  letters.  This  peculiar  succeesion  of 
formed  by  suffixes  than  by  prefixes,  in  which  letters  must  have  originated  prior  to  that  of 
the  Tagala  is  very  rich.  There  are  many  con-  the  organic  scheme  of  the  Devanagari,  and  it  is 
tractions  into  fr,  ngl,  ngr^  with  the  dropping  explained  by  its  signifying:  "There  were  two 
of  short  vowels,  together  with  the  alteration  of  messengers,  disputing,  equally  courageous,  till 
the  initial  sound  (similarly  to  the  Celtic),  and  both  died.''  The  Ahhara-Jiuddha,  being  an- 
other variations  which  obscure  the  etymicorigin,  cient,  differ  in  form  from  the  later  Ak*hara-ged^, 
thus  :  Sans,  ndtha^  master,  lord,  becomes  tata^  Some  Kavi  letters  are  almost  like  thoiie  of  the 
order,  to  reign ;  Jav.  neda,  to  ent,  Uda,  food ;  Sanscrit,  while  the  more  recent  resemble  the 
nulU,  to  write,  tulU,  scripture;  nitik^  to  prove,  square  Pali.  The  vowels  are  called  Sandang^an 
titik,  proof.  The  prefix  n  denotes  verbs,  t  sub-  (connection),  viz. :  a,  t,  v,  ?,  I  (almost  French 
stantives;  other  changes  are:  nyatur^  to  tell,  cha-  muet\  o,  either  used  as  initiah^  or  (except  a)  at- 
twr,  tale ;  nyerrat,  to  write,  terrat,  writing,  &c.  tached  to  the  consonants  instead  of  the  inherent 
The  doubling  of  the  first  syllable  makes  verbs,  a.  The  diacritic  signs  are  analogous  to  those  of 
as  tutulung^  to  help,  from  tulung,  aid ;  gagriya^  the  Devanagari.    There  are  also  characters  for 
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the  qoasi- vowels  le  and  re.    The  writing  rnoi  den  der  Jawtamehs  Tool,  hertMens  Leer-  en  Lee$- 

from  left  to  right,  each  letter  being  connected  boel^  met  eene  Woordenlyst  (Batavia,  1831-40) ; 

with  the  others  in  words,  and  these  following  A.  D.  Comet  de  Groot,  Joftaaneeh  Spraalckun$t 

one  another  without  any  space  left  between  (Batavia,  1883) ;  P.  P.  Roorda,  Algemene  Jo- 

them.    Tradition  assigns  the  introduction  of  voaiueA  en  NederduyUeh  en  Nederduyteeh-Ja- 

wnting  as  well  as  of  Brahminism  and  political  vaanech  Woordenboek  (Kampen,  1834) ;  Roorda 

institations  to  Aji  Saya  Baya. — ^Palasographj  van  Egsinga,  Jatctanedi  Spraakkunet^  to  egelieht 

finds  a  rich  harvest  in  Java,  its  subjects  be-  doarautographieehe  T€^feien(AmBierdtm^l9S6); 

ing  distributed  in  four  classes :  1,  inscriptions  W.  von  Humboldt,  U^er  die  Kati-Spraehe  f  voL 

in  ancient  Devanagari  near  the  ruins  of  Bram-  iii.,  Berlin,  1886-'0);  A,deW\\deyNederlana»ch- 

banan  and  Sinagasari ;  2,  those  in  squai^  Kavi  Maleieeh  en  Soendaech  Woordenboek  {Arngterdajn^ 

letters,  from  which  the  cursive  are  derived,  1841) ;  £.  Dulaurier.  Memoiree,  lettree,  Sca,^  re- 

mostly  on  stone  and  metal;  8,  those  in  a  dialect  lottifi  au  eour$  dee  languee  Malaie  et  Javanaiee 

resembling  the  language  of  8unda;  4,  the  Ch^i-  (Paris,  1843);  J.  T.  Orawfurd,  in  the  *^  Asiatic 

dra-Sangkala  (li^^^  ^  royal  times  or  datesl  Researches**  (vol.  xiii.,  Calcutta), 

which  consist  in  selecting  such  words,  sytnbohe  JAXARTES,  Sraox,  Sir,  or  Sib-Dasijl,  a 

of  numbers,  as  may  also  express  a  fact  that  is  to  river  of  Asia,  forming  in  the  latter  part  of 

be  recorded.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  date  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Independent 

the  destruction  of  Mi^apahit,  a  fact  most  impor-  Tartary  and  western  8iberia.%  It  is  formed  by 

tant  in  Javanese  history,  is  thus  inscribed  (1400,  a  number  of  head  streams  on  the  borders  of 

reading  from  right  to  left) :  Turkestan,  its  two  principal  constituent  branches 

_,      ,„  „       /Av  1.  -,   ^     /A                 I r  Ai\  rising  one  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Kinder-tan,  or 

£rJ3  ta^iS?  ^X%^  rf  tb.)  tSh  ?iLd.)  W.  continnation  of  the  Alak-Ugh,  in  lat.  42«  21' 

mi    J  .     ^     _^  .    1                     .  -r.      •!_  N.,  long.  70**  E.,  the  other  on  the  crest  of  the 

The  date  of  certam  long  graves  at  Gresik^  near  5^1^^"^  ^he  stream  flows  W.,  N.,  and  N.  W., 

the  tomb  of  the  pnnoess  of  Chermai  (1318),  is  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^hokan  and  Kir^heez  dominions, 

thus  wntten :  nearly  parallel  to  the  Jihoon  or  Oxus,  whose 

STcS^tha^tiSSS  ^*^  prints?  SlS^  «>""®  "  »^°^  ^^  ™-  ®-  ^^  ^®  Jaxartes,  both 

rivers  falling  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  Jihoon  at 

— ^The  literature,  which  is  in  Eavi,  dates  from  its  8.  eztremitv  and  the  Jaxartes  at  the  N.    The 

aboutthecommencementof  ourera,  and  isrich,  Jaxartes  receives  numerous  tributaries.     Its 

especially  in  legends  concerning  cosmogony,  length  is  about  900.  m. ;  its  banks  are  low  and 

The  subjects  of  Uie  works  are  mostly  either  of  subject  to  inundation,  and  it  is  broad  and  deep, 

a  mythical  or  ethical  character.     Prominent  but  after  entering  the  desert  of  Aral  it  gradu* 

among  the  former  are :  the  Kdnda  (8ans.  Kha/n-'  ally  diminishes  m  bulk.     A  deltoid  branch 

data^  fragment,  section)  Pepakem  (book\  or  which  it  sends  off,  known  as  the  Kuwan-Daria, 

Sejarah  (history) ;  ManeJD-MayOy  a  mythical  gen-  is  generally  absorbed  by  the  arid  sands. 

esis,  in  which  Buddhbm  predominates ;  FteoAo-  JAY,  the  popular  name  of  many  oonirostral 

Kavi  (matrimonial  poem),  about  a  Beuakea  (evil  birds  of  the  crow  family,  and  sub-family  garrti^ 

spirit)  who  courts  a  Vidaduri  (nymph) ;  Bama-  linOj  inhabiting  Europe,  Asia  and  its  archipel- 

Kaviy  the  Javanese  Ramayana;  Parikeipit^  '*Ar-  ago,  and  America.    One  of  the  handsomest  of 

Juna^s  Grandson;*'  Mintaraga^  a  poem  on  Aiju-  the  genera  is  eyanur%i$  TSwains.),  of  which  tlie 

na  in  the  Indra  mountain.  This  kind  of  compoei-  type  is  the  blue  lay,  ana  all  the  species,  about 

tions  comes  down  to  the  time  of  Aji  8aya  Baya.  80  in  number,  belong  to  America ;  in  this  genus 

Of  the  ethical  order  are  the  Niti  Saetra  KaU^  in  the  head  is  crested,  the  bill  rather  slender  and 

the  purest  style,  of  about  Uie  18th  century ;  and  curved  at  the  tip,  which  is  slightly  notched,  the 

SrUti,  which  alreadv  alludes  to  Islam.    But  the  wings  and  tail  blue  with  transverse  black  bars ; 

BrtUa-  Yudha  (**  Holy  War")  is  an  epos  mostly  on  the  circular  nostrils  are  concealed  by  bristles ; 

the  deeds  of  Arjuna;  being  an  episode  of  the  JCa-  the  wings  are  rounded,  with  the  4th,  5th,  and 

habharata,  in  712  stanzas,  with  varying  rhymes.  6th  quilb  the  longest;  tiul  about  as  Ions  as  the 

The  Soitra  Menava  is  a  Javanese  imitation  of  wings,  lengthened,  and  graduated ;   the  toea 

the  ordinances  of  the  Indian  Menu.    Indeed,  strong,  with  the  hind  daw  large  and  longer 

most  of  the  Kavi  works  are  such  imitations,  than  the  toe.     The  blue  jay  (C.  erutaiue, 

Whether  mere  versions  of  Sanscrit  works  have  8wains.)  is  too  well  known  to  neea  description^ 

been  made  or  still  exist  is  not  precisely  known ;  it  will  be  suflicient  to  say  that  the  general  color 

but  there  are  many  Javanese  versions  from  the  above  is  light  purplish  blue,  with  tibe  wings  and 

Eavi.    Javanese  literature  abounds  in  romantic  tail  ultramarine ;  the  under  parts  are  whitish. 

compositions,  mostly  of  an  elegiac  form.  Among  with  a  black  crescent  connected  with  a  half 

these,  the  adventures  of  the  popular  hero  Pandji  collar  on  the  neck  above;   beside  the  black 

are  most  prominent.    Dramas,  and  especially  bands  on  the  wings  and  tail,  the  lateral  feathers 

puppet  shows,  called  tayang  (shadows),  and  of  the  latter  are  tipped  with  white.    This  lively, 

with  figures  of  either  leather  or  wood  personat-  impertinent,  and  noisy  bird  is  one  of  the  most 

ing  heroes,  are  popular. — 8ee  (yottl.  BrQckner,  graceful  and  bN^ntiful  inhabitants  of  our  woods ; 

Proece  eener  Jatcuinsche  SpraakkunMt  (8eram-  it  is  found  all  over  the  United  States,  as  far 

pore,  1830) ;  Sir  T.  8.  Raffles,  ^*  History  of  Java*^  west  as  the  Missouri,  and  as  far  north  as  Can- 

(London,  1880) ;  J.  F.  C.  Qerioke,  JBenU  Orai^  ada,  remaining  often  tbrooi^  the  winter  in 
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UTew  England.    It  has  a  yerv  mischieyons  difl*  which  maj  oome  to  its  ean.    The  egg%  from 

Kition,  robbing  the  fanners  com  crib,  snck-  6  to  7.  are  IjXt  inch^  pale  bluish  green,  with 
eggs  of  other  birds,  and  tearins  the  young  faint  freckles  of  porplisn  and  yellowbh  brown, 
to  pieces ;  it  possesses  considerable  imitative  JAY,  an  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohio^ 
power,  and  seems  to  take  delight  in  uttering  the  and  drained  bj  the  head  waters  of  Salamonie 
cry  of  the  sparrow  hawk  to  terrify  the  small  and  Wabash  rivers ;  area,  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
birds  and  make  them  rush  to  cover;  it  is  very  1850,  7,047.  The  surface  is  undulatinc,  and 
quarrelsome,  and  in  an  aviary  will  soon  destroy  the  soil  of  various  qualities,  but  mostly  fertile. 
other  birds  of  its  size.  When  eggs  and  tender  The  productions  in  1850  were  170,465  bushels 
birds  fail,  they  eat  nuts,  fruits,  grain,  and  in-  of  Indian  com,  47,290  of  wheat,  40,193  of  oats, 
sects ;  they  breed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  and  16,925  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  5  grist 
States,  though  in  Florida  tliey  are  in  a  sreat  mills,  8  saw  mills,  9  churches,  and  810  pupiU 
measure  replaced  by  the  cyanoeitta  Floridana.  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Portland. 
Their  usual  note  is  a  harsh  scream,  uttered  by  all  JAY,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
in  the  neighborhood  at  the  approach  of  any  ra-  the  first  chief  justice  of  fbe  United  States^  bom 
pacious  bird  or  quadruped  or  human  enemy,  and  in  New  York  city,  Deo.  12^  1746,  died  in  Bed- 
on  this  account  a  jay  is  often  a  nuisance  to  the  ford,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  Mi^^  17, 18^9.  Be 
qwrtsman  in  quest  of  nobler  game.  The  length  was  descended  from  Augustus  Jay,  a  Bugnenot 
is  about  12  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  14.  merchant  of  Rochelle  in  France,  of  the  Poitien 
In  C,  Stelleri  (Swains.),  of  the  Pacific  coast  branch  of  the  Jay  family,  who  after  the  revo- 
cf  North  America,  the  bill  is  longer,  the  body  cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1686  emigrated 
blue,  with  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  back  to  America,  and  settled  first  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
dull  sooty  black ;  occipital  crest  rather  short,  and  afterward  in  New  York.  Peter  Jaj,  the 
and  with  no  white  about  the  eyes. — ^The  genus  father  of  John,  was  a  merchant,  and  Mary  Jay, 
^anoeitta  (Swains.)  includes  the  jays  without  a  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Jacobna  Van  Cort- 
crest,  with  no  bands  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and  landt,  was  descend^  through  lier  grandftther 
with  shorter  wings.  In  the  C.  Calif omica  Frederic  Philipse  from  a  Bohemian  fiunily 
(Btrickl.)  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  are  whom  religious  persecution  had  driven  firom 
dull  white ;  in  C.  Floridana  (Bonap.)  the  belly  home  to  seek  refuge  in  Bolland  and  afterward 
is  brownish  ash ;  in  C.  ttUramarina  (Strickl.)  in  America.  WhUe  still  an  infant  John  Jmj 
the  blue  color  is  very  rich,  with  the  under  tail  was  removed  with  the  rest  of  the  family  to  a 
ooverts  white.  The  prevailing  color  is  blue  in  country  seat  which  his  father  had  purchased  at 
all  tliese  jays.  The  Canada  jay  (peruareui  Rye  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  sound.  Be 
OanadensU,  Bonap.)  is  about  an  inch  less  than  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
^e  blue  jay,  of  a  general  cinereous  color  above,  school  of  New  Rochelle,  and  at  King's  (now 
smoky  gray  below,  with  a  whitish  breast  and  Columbia)  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
neck  and  brown  nucleol  patch.  It  is  found  1764.  Two  weeks  after  leaving  college  he  began 
throughout  the  northern  parts  of  America,  even  to  study  Inw  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Kissam. 
into  New  York  and  New  England.  The  habits  Lindley  Murray,  the  celebrated  grammarian, 
are  much  the  same  as  the  blue  jay,  its  common  was  at  the  same  time  studying  in  Mr.  Kis&an/s 
name  of  carrion  bird  indicating  its  carnivorous  office,  and  in  his  autobiography  thus  describes 
propensities;  the  young  are  sooty  brown,  and  his  fellow  student:  *^IIis  talents  and  virtues 
are  often  called  "  whiskey -jacks."  The  jay  of  gave,  at  that  period,  pleasing  indications  of  fu- 
Europe  (garrulu$  glandariuSy  Linn.)  is  a  hand-  ture  eminence ;  he  was  remarkable  for  strong 
some  bird,  about  as  long  but  not  so  thick  as  a  reasoning  powers,  comprehensive  views,  inde- 
pigeon,  of  a  light  reddish  brown  color,  the  fore  fatigable  application,  and  uncommon  firmness 
part  of  the  head  whitish  with  black  spots,  and  of  mind."  In  1768  Jay  was  admitted  to  the 
the  feathers  elongated  so  as  to  form  on  erectile  bar,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Robert  R. 
crest ;  the  blue  wing  coverts  are  banded  with  Livingston,  afterward  chanceUor  of  the  state 
block ;  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  of  New  York.  In  Moy,  1774,  he  was  married 
broad  band  from  the  base  of  the  bill  under  the  to  Sally  Livingston,  daughter  of  William  Liv- 
eye,  black ;  the  female  differs  but  little  from  ingston,  afterward  for  many  years  governor  of 
the  male.  It  is  common  in  England,  southern  New  Jersey.  About  the  same  time,  while  in  the 
Scotland,  and  temperate  Europe ;  shy  and  sus-  full  tide  of  practice  as  a  successful  and  po[)nlar 
picious  like  all  the  crow  family,  it  frequents  lawyer,  the  revolutionary  movement  ogain^n  the 
wooded  districts,  feeding  principally  on  nuts,  aggressionsof  the  British  government  called  him 
worms,  and  insects,  in  summer  visiting  gardens  actively  into  the  field  of  politics.  Though  an 
for  the  sake  of  their  fruits  and  leguminous  vege-  ardent  and  infiexible  patriot,  he  was  opposed 
tables ;  it  also  plunders  the  nests  of  other  spe-  to  precipitate  measures.  While  deeming  the 
cies,  and  sometimes  pounces  on  field  mice  and  course  of  the  British  ministry  unconstitutional 
small  birds.  The  flight  is  direct  and  quick,  and  and  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  hi* 
perfonned  with  great  dexterity  through  the  countrymen,  his  sentiments  as  to  the  mode  of 
thickets  ;  the  ordinary  notes  are  harsh  and  resistance  and  redress  were  of  the  nio!*t  m<Mlor- 
loud ;  its  power  of  imitation,  especially  in  cap-  ate  tone.  "When  intelligence  of  the  j>assagv  of 
tivity,  is  considerable,  embracing  the  sounds  of  the  Boston  port  bill  reochetl  New  York,  a  luwi- 
birds,  of  domestic  mammals,  and  of  any  noise  ing  of  the  citizens  was  held.  May  16,  1774,  and 
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aoommittee  of  51  formed  to  correspond  with  the  British  America  drawn  up  hy  Richard  Henrj 
Other  colonies.  Jaj  was  appointed  a  memher  Lee;  and  after  a  bnsj  session  of  8  weeks  the 
of  this  committee,  and  at  tneir  first  meeting,  congress  adjourned,  Oct.  26.  To  the  second 
Maj  28,  a  sab-committee  of  4  was  nominated  to  continental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
draft  an  answer  to  the  Boston  committee,  who  Maj  10, 1775,  Jaj  was  also  a  delegate.  He  was 
had  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  a  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  draw 
non-imfmrtation  and  non-exportation  agreement  np  an  address  to  the  people  of  Cfanada  soliciting 
nntil  the  act  for  blocking  np  their  harbor  was  their  cooperation  in  the  contest  which  had  now 
repealed.  He  was  a  member  also  of  this  sab-  become  ineyitable,  and  the  eloquent  and  forci- 
committee,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ble  paper  reported  by  the  committee  was  from 
author  of  the  reply  to  the  Boston  address,  in  his  pen.  He  also  wroto  an  addre&s  to  the  peo- 
which  the  proposition  to  enter  into  an  agree-  pie  of  Ireland  for  his  father-in-law.  Gov.  Living- 
ment  of  non-intorcoarse  was  pronounced  pre-  ston,  chairman  of  the  committee  histructod  to 
mature  and  inexpedient,  and  a  general  congress  prepare  it,  of  which  committee,  however,  Jaj 
of  the  colonies  recommended.  Though  the  was  not  a  member.  On  Sept.  22  he  was  ap- 
.moderation  of  this  document  gave  much  offence  pointed  on  a  committee  wiUi  Franklin,  Bntr 
to  the  more  ardent  patriots,  the  suggestion  of  a  ledge,  Randolph,  and  others,  to  consider  the 
congress  was  concurred  in,  and  Philip  Living-  state  of  the  trade  of  America.  Their  report 
ston,  Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  and- John  Jay  were  led  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Jay  ad- 
unanimously  elected  delegates  to  it,  and  were  vocated  the  policy  of  continuing  the  trade  with 
soon  afterward  adopted  as  their  delegates  by  Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies  from 
the  city  of  Albany  and  by  some  towna  m  West-  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in 
Chester  and  Dutohess  counties.  The  congress  opposition  to  those  who  maintained  that,  as  the 
met  on  Monday,  Sept  5, 1774,  at  the  Oarpen-  rest  of  the  colonies  had  been  excluded  from 
tors*  hall  in  Philadelphia.  Jay,  though  the  this  trade  by  the  *^  restrainiog  act*'  of  parlia- 
youngest  member  but  one,  took  a  leading  part  ment,  the  three  colonies  excepted  should  volun- 
in  its  proceedings.  He  was  at  this  time  strong-  terily  relinquish  it.  Upon  the  question  respect- 
ly  opposed  to  any  attempt  at  independence,  bat  ing  the  appointment  of  field  officers  for  the 
desired  to  see  the  difficulties  between  the  colo-  troops  to  be  raised  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  ear- 
nies  and  the  mother  country  a^usted  on  terms  nestly  in  favor  of  retaining  the  appointment  in 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  on  a  basis  that  the  hands  of  congress,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
might  preclude  future  difficulties.  When  con-  the  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey.  The 
vinced,  however,  by  the  course  of  events,  that  union,  he  said,  depended  much  upon  breaking 
independence  had  become  a  necessity,  he  em-  down  provincial  conventions.  On  Dec.  4,  Jay, 
braced  the  measure  with  zeal  and  lent  it  hearty  Dickinson,  and  Wythe  were  appointed  a  com- 
and  efficient  support  He  participated  in  most  mittee  to  confer  with  the  assembly  of  New 
of  tho  debates  that  arose,  and  made  his  first  Jersey,  then  in  session  at  Burlington,  and  en- 
speech  upon  the  question  of  the  mode  of  voting  deavor  to  dissuade  that  body  from  sending  a 
in  the  congp-ess,  the  settlement  of  which  upon  a  petition  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  a  dan- 
satisfactory  basis  was  exceedingly  difficult.  The  geronsly  discouraging  step  to  the  cause  of  free- 
proposition  that  measures  should  be  determined  dom,  wliich  the  assembly  had  already  determin- 
by  the  majority  of  votes  given  by  individual  mem-  ed  upon  taking.  In  his  address  to  the  house 
hers  was  met  by  the  ol^ection  that  some  of  the  Jay  said  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
colonies  had  sent  more  than  their  proportion  of  mercy  or  Justice  of  Britain ;  that  petitions  were 
delegates,  while  others  had  sent  less.  To  vote  by  not  now  the  means  to  be  used,  but  vigor  and 
colonies  was  to  give  the  5  small  colonies  more  unanimity  were  the  only  means.  The  petition 
power  than  the  4  large  ones  of  Massachusetts,  -of  united  America,  presented  by  congress,  ought 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  which  to  be  relied  on  as  sufficient,  and  no  other  was 
contained  8  times  as  many  inhabitants.  This  necessary.  The  remonstrances  of  the  congrea- 
latter  proposition  received  Jay's  support  and  it  sional  committee  prevailed  with  the  assembly, 
was  finally  decided  that  each  colony  should  have  and  the  design  of  petitioning  the  king  was  abao- 
one  voice.  On  the  same  day,  Sept.  6,  it  was  doned.  As  the  revolutionary  war  advanced, 
agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  of  congress  began  to  look  abroad  for  allies,  and 
two  from  each  colony  to  state  the  rights  of  the  on  Nov.  29, 1775,  it  appointed  Harrison,  Frank- 
colonies  in  general,  the  violations  of  those  rights,  lin,  Johnson,  Dickinson,  and  Jay  a  committee 
and  the  proper  mode  of  redress.  Jay  was  one  to  correspond  with  the  European  friends  of 
of  the  members  from  New  York.  On  Oct  11  American  liberty.  A  secret  agent  of  the  French 
he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three  government  had  shortly  before  given  to  a  corn- 
to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British  mittee,  consisting  of  Jay,  Franklin,  and  Jeffer- 
America  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  son,  certain  indirect  assurances  that  the  revolt- 
Britain.  The  latter  document,  written  by  Jay,  ed  colonies  might  rely  on  receiving  aid  from 
w^  universally  admired  for  its  grave,  manly,  France.  The  committee  of  correspondence  at 
yet  fervid  doquence,  and  it  iminediatoly  gave  once  entered  into  negotiations  with  friends  of 
its  anthor  a  great  reputation  throughout  the  the  American  cause  m  England,  France,  and 
country.  The  address  was  adopted,  Oct  21,  Holland,  the  result  of  whidi  was  that  in  the 
together  with  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  spring  of  1776  Silas  Deane  was  privately  sent 
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bj  them  fts  a  political  agent  of  America  to  the  work.  The  conyentioii,  Jnat  beforo  its  dtaKlii- 
ooart  of  France.  His  letters  from  Paris  were  tion,  Haj  18,  appointed  a  coaooil  of  safety,  con- 
addressed  to  Jay,  and  to  prevent  exposure  in  the  sisting  of  15  members,  of  whom  Jay  was  one. 
event  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  £ng-  This  council  was  invested  with  dictatorial  pow- 
lish,  they  were  written  in  invisible  ink  which  era,  such  as  were  demanded  bv  the  perilous  ooo- 
was  made  legible  by  some  chemical  application,  dition  of  the  state,  of  which  the  whole  spathem 
—In  addition  to  his  labora  in  coDgresni,  Jay  was  part  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  while  Bvr- 
at  this  time  much  occupied  with  the  affisiirs  of  goyne  with  a  large  army  was  invading  it  fhjm 
New  Turk,  which  were  in  a  confused  and  nn-  the  north.  The  convention  also  iq>p<Nnted  Jay 
satisfactory  condition,  the  tories  being  numer-  chief  justice  of  the  state  nntil  the  legiaLatnre 
ous,  and  the  provincial  congress  suspected  of  should  meet,  and  the  constitutional  power  of 
being  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  appointment  be  organized.  The  supreme  oomt 
tory  newspaper,  Rivington's  **  Gazette,'*  was  the  held  its  first  term  at  Kingston,  Sept.  9.  The 
cause  of  much  mischief  and  more  annoyance  to  chief  justice  presided,  and  delivered  a  chai^  in 
the  patriots ;  and  on  Nov.  28,  1775,  its  types  which  he  eloquently  depicted  the  character  of 
were  carried  off  by  a  mob  of  troops  from  Con-  the  contest  in  which  the  state  was  engaged.  On  • 
necticut.    Jay  was  si  ways  opposed  to  lawless  the  next  day  the  legislature  met,  and  Jay 


violence,  and  wrote  to  the  New  York  congress :  duly  reappointed  chief  Justice  under  the  conati- 
**  I  don^t  approve  of  the  feat,  and  I  thmk  it  tution.  No  account  has  been  preserved  of  the 
neither  argues  much  wisdom  nor  much  bravery ;  nature  of  the  causes  that  came  before  his  court, 
at  any  rate,  if  it  was  to  have  been  done,  I  wish  nor  of  his  decisions.  In  a  letter  written  from 
our  own  people  and  not  strangera  had  taken  Albany  in  the  spring  of  1778  he  says :  ^*  I  am 
the  liberty  of  doing  it.''  It  was  difBcult  at  this  now  engaged  in  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
thne  to  induce  men  of  standing  and  character  to  my  duty,  trying  criminals!  They  multiply  ex- 
accept  commissions  in  the  militia  of  the  state,  ceedingly.  Robberies  become  frequent ;  the 
Jay,  as  an  example  to  others,  allowed  himself  woods  afford  them  shelter,  and  the  tones  food, 
to  be  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  second  re-  Punishments  must  of  course  become  certain, 
ffiment  of  foot  in  the  city  of  New  York,  though  and  mercy  dormant — a  harsh  system,  repugnant 
his  duties  in  congress  kept  him  from  the  field,  to  my  feelings,  but  nevertheless  necessary.  In 
In  April,  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  such  circumstances  lenity  would  be  cruelty,  and 
provincial  congress  of  New  York,  and  at  the  severity  is  found  on  the  side  of  humanity." — On 
special  request  of  that  body  he  returned  from  Nov.  4  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  dele- 
Philadelphia  to  assist  in  its  deliberations.  He  gate  to  tlie  national  congress,  on  the  ground 
was  thus  prevented  from  becoming  a  signer  of  that  the  withdrawal  of  Vermont  frt>m  the  jnris- 
the  declaration  of  independence,  which  passed  diction  of  New  York  furnished  a  special  occa- 
the  continental  congress  while  he  was  serving  sion  for  requiring  his  services  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  congress  of  New  York.  Ho  however  He  took  his  seat,  Dec.  7, 1778.  Three  days  later 
gave  that  great  measure  his  cordial  approval,  he  was  elected  president  of  congress,  Laurens, 
and  ever  earnestly  and  steadily  supported  it.  theformerpresident,  having  resigned  the  day  be- 
Of  the  next  New  York  congress,  or  convention  fore.  Jay  filled  this  important  post  in  a  manner 
as  it  was  called,  ho  was  a  member,  and  took  that  won  universal  esteem  for  his  moderation. 
ttiroughout  a  leading  part.  He  served  on  the  prudence,  and  impartiality.  On  Sept.  27, 1779, 
most  important  committees,  and  was  actively  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  conse- 
engogcd  in  taking  measures  to  repel  the  incur-  ouently  resigned  the  presidency  of  congress  ami 
sions  of  the  enemy  up  the  Hudson,  and  to  sup-  tne  chief  justiceship  of  New  York,  which  until 
press  the  conspiracies  of  the  tories,  who  were  then  he  had  retained.  He  embarked,  Oct  26, 
numerous  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  in  the  frigate  Confederacy,  which  was  obliged 
who  were  greatly  encouroged  by  the  disastrous  by  stress  of  weather  to  make  for  Martinique  in 
aspect  of  affairs  on  the  American  side.  He  dis-  the  West  Indies,  whence  he  soiled  in  the  French 
played  in  this  crisis  eminent  vigor,  energy,  and  frigate  Aurora,  and  reached  Cadiz  Jan.  22, 1780, 
firmness.  To  arouse  the  people  from  the  gloom  and  Madrid  on  April  4.  His  mission  had  two 
occasioned  by  the  reverses  of  the  army,  he  drew  objects,  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $5,000,000,  and  to 
up  an  address  which  was  issued  by  the  conven-  secure  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
tion,  Dec.  23, 1776.  This  admirable  document,  sissippi.  The  Spanish  court  received  him  coldly, 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  his  pen,  was  and  many  months  passed  in  fruitless  negotia- 
deemed  of  such  importance  that  the  continental  tions.  Congress,  without  waiting  to  hear  even 
congress  specially  recommended  it  to  the  perusal  of  his  arrival  in  Spain,  had,  in  des[>erate  want 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  order-  of  money,  directed  its  treasurer  to  draw  on  Lim 
ed  it  to  be  trimslated  into  German  and  printed  at  Madrid  for  $500,000.  When  these  bills  ar- 
and  circulated  at  the  national  expense.  When  rived,  rather  tlian  let  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
thc  convention  undertook,  in  A uj:^.  1776,  to  form  try  be  damaged  by  their  going  to  protest,  he 
a  government  for  the  state  of  New  York,  he  was  accepted  them  at  his  own  risk.  He  aAeriv^ard 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  fr^me  a  con-  was  enabled  to  meet  them  when  due,  partly  by 
stitution  and  bill  of  riglits.  The  report  of  the  remittances  from  Franklin  at  Paris,  and  partlr 
committee,  made  March  12,  1777,  was  written  by  some  smaller  sums  reluctantly  given  by  the 
by  him,  and  the  constitution  was  chiefly  his  Spanish  government,  which  paltered  and  vacil- 
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lated  thronghont  the  whole  affair  in  a  way  that  ter  of  one  great  nation,  whose  territory  is 
greatly  displeased  the  straightforward  Ameri-  di^ded  into  different  states  merely  for  more 
can.  ^*  The  conduct  of  this  court  hears  few  convenient  govemment  and  the  more  easy  and 
marks  of  wisdom,"  he  wrote  to  Franklin ;  ^'  the  prompt  administration  of  justice,  just  as  our 
fact  is,  they  have  little  money,  less  credit,  and  several  states  are  divided  into  counties  and 
very  moderate  talents."  He  quitted  Madrid,  townships  for  the  like  purposes."  When  the 
May  20,  1782,  and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  assist  constitution  was  formed,  however,  he  urged  its 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  adoption  with  earnestness  and  ability.  He 
Great  Britain,  congress  in  1781  having  appoint-  wrote  in  its  defence  in  *^The  Federalist,"  in 
ed  him  a  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  together  ooi^junction  with  Hamilton  and  Madison.  In 
with  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Laurens.  April,  1788,  occurred  the  riot  in  New  York, 
He  arrived  in  Paris,  June  28.  Of  his  colleagues,  known  as  the  doctors'  mob,  occasioned  by  vio- 
Franklin  alone  was  there,  Jefferson  being  de-  lationsof  the  grave  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
tained  in  America  by  the  delicate  health  of  hia  subjects  for  dissection.  Several  phyacians  had 
wife,  Laurens  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Lon-  been  lodged  in  prison  to  protect  them  from  the 
don,  and  Adams  in  Holland  negotiating  a  loan,  popular  fury.  The  mob  attempted  to  force  the 
On  Franklin  and  Jay  therefore  the  primary  for-  prison,  and  were  resisted  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
mation  of  the  treaty  devolved.  Jay's  share  in  a  body  of  citizens.  In  the  conflict  that  ensued 
these  negotiations  was  marked  by  a  resolute  Jay  received  a  deep  and  dangerous  wound  in 
vigilance  in  maintaining  the  honor  and  interests  the  temple,  which  confined  him  for  some  time 
of  his  country,  and  by  an  astute  suspicion  of  to  his  bed  and  interrupted  his  contributions  to 
the  intentions  of  the  French  court  in  regard  to  '^  The  Federalist."  About  the  same  time  he 
the  fisheries  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Unit-  was  elected  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  a  dele- 
ed  States,  which  led  him  to  resist  with  firmness  gate  to  the  New  York  state  convention  called 
every  attempt  to  induce  the  commissioners  to  to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  federal  constitu- 
accept  terms  less  favorable  to  America  than  tion.  The  convention  assembled  at  Pough- 
those  finally  agreed  upon.  To  the  value  of  his  keepsie,  June  17,  1788.  Of  its  57  members,  46 
services  in  this  important  negotiation  we  have  were  opposed  to  the  constitution ;  but  its  adop- 
the  testimony  of  Adams,  who  says  that  all  his  tion  was  advocated  with  eminent  ability  by 
oolleagues  were  very  able  and  attentive,  **espe-  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and 
cially  Mr.  Jay,  to  whom  the  French,  if  they  after  a  warm  debate  of  more  than  5  weeks,  New 
knew  as  much  of  his  negotiations  as  they  do  York  gave  her  assent  to  the  Union  by  a  vote  of 
of  mine,  would  very  jusUy  give  the  title  with  80  to  27.  Washington  was  inaugurated  presi- 
which  they  have  inconsiderately  decorated  me,  dent,  April  80, 1789,  but  it  was  not  till  Septem- 
that  of  U  Wathington  ds  la  negoeiatum;  a  very  her  that  the  acts  of  congress  necessary  to  oon- 
fiattering  compliment  indeed,  to  which  I  have  stitute  the  executive  and  judicial  departments 
not  ari^t,but  sincerely  think  it  belongs  to  Mr.  of  the  government  were  passed.  Washington 
Jay."  Lord  St.  Helen's,  one  of  the  English  ne-  manifested  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  Jay's 
gotiators,  sdd  long  afterward,  speaking  of  John  character  and  abilities  by  tendering  him  a  choice 
Jay :  ^*  It  was  not  only  chiefiy,  but  solely  through  of  the  offices  in  his  gift.  He  preferred  the  chief 
his  means  that  the  negotiations  of  that  period  justiceship  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  was 
between  England  and  the  United  States  were  therefore  nominated,  and  confirmed  by  the 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion." — Jay  quit-  senate,  Sept.  26,  1789.  The  first  term  of  the 
ted  Paris  in  May,  1784,  and  arrived  in  his  native  court  was  held  at  New  York  in  Feb.  1790.  His 
city,  July  24,  after  an  absence  from  it  of  8  decisions,  says  'Mr.  Flanders  in  his  '^  Lives  and 
years.  He  was  received  by  his  fellow  citizens  Times  of  the  Ohief  Justices,"  ^^  do  not  enable 
with  tokens  of  esteem  and  admiration.  The  us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  juridical  ac- 
freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him  in  a  quirements ;  nevertheless  they  evince  a  juridi- 
gold  box,  with  an  address  by  the  corporation,  oal  faculty,  a  power  of  analysis,  an  aptitude  for 
He  intended  on  leaving  Europe  to  resume  the  logical  processes,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  on  reaching  New  principles."  In  1792,  at  the  April  election, 
York  he  learned  that  congress  had  appointed  Jay  was  the  federal  candidate  for  governor  of 
him  secretary  for  foreign  sSTairs.  He  was  also.  New  York,  in  opposition  to  George  Clinton,  the 
in  the  succeeding  autumn,  elected  by  the  state  democratic  canaidate.  The  contest  was  con- 
legislature  a  delegate  to  congress.  He  took  his  ducted  with  zeal  and  bitterness.  Jay  received 
seat  in  congress,  Dec.  6,  and  held  it  till  Dec  a  m^ority  of  the  votes,  but  Clinton  was  declared 
21,  when,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted  the  elected,  the  legislative  committee  who  count- 
secretaryship  for  foreign  affiurs,  and  performed  ed  the  votes  rejecting  on  frivolous  technical 
its  duties  for  6  years,  till  the  adoption  of  the  grounds  the  returns  of  three  counties  where 
federal  constitution  in  1789.  In  the  conflict  of  Jay  had  large  minorities.  The  federalists  were 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  constitution  that  greatiy  exasperated,  and  at  many  public  meet- 
should  be  formed.  Jay  shared  in  Hamilton's  bgs  Jay  was  declared  to  be  the  rightful  gov- 
preference  for  a  strong  central  government,  emor  of  the  state,  and  numbers  were  ready  to 
His  first  wish,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  John  Lowell  assert  his  claims  by  force.  He  himself,  as  usual, 
of  Massachusetts,  May  16,  1785,  was  *^to  see  counselled  moderation  and  forbearance  and  sub- 
the  United  States  aasame  and  merit  the  obarao-  miasion  to  the  letter  of  the  law.    To  hia  wife 
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he  wrote  :  '*  A  few  jeara  will  put  as  all  in  the  domestic  ooneerna  and  oomfbrts.**  He  emlNrt- 
diiBt,  and  then  it  will  be  of  more  importance  to  ed  at  New  York,  May  12,  and  reached  LoodoD 
me  to  have  governed  mjself  than  to  have  gov-  Jane  15.  He  was  received  with  diadngnished 
emed  the  state.*^ — ^In  1794  the  difficulties  be-  courtesy,  and  immediately -entered  into  ncgo- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  tiations  with  Lord  Grenville,  the  minuter  for 
growing  out  of  unsettled  boundaries  and  the  foreign  afifairs,  and  a  treatr  was  agreed  upon, 
attacks  of  the  latter  power  on  American  com-  Nov.  19,  1794.  It  provided  for  eonstitiitinf 
merce,  became  so  serious  that  war  was  immi-  three  boards  of  commissioners :  one  to  deter- 
nent.  To  avoid  this  calamity  President  Wash-  mine  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  Statea, 
ington  resolved  to  send  a  special  minister  to  by  fixing  on  the  river  intended  by  the  treaty  of 
London  in  hopes  of  bringing  to  an  amicable  1788  as  the  St.  Oroiz ;  another  to  ascertain  tbe 
arrangement  the  existing  points  of  dispute.  He  amount  of  losses  experienced  by  Bm^sh  Bot^fecta 
wish^  to  appoint  Hamilton  to  this  important  in  consequence  of  fe^  impediments  to  tlie  re- 
office,  but  su(m  was  the  animosity  against  him  covery  of  pre-revolutionary  debts,  that  amoont, 
in  the  senate  that  his  confirmation  seemed  du-  when  ascertained,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
bious,  and  any  treaty  formed  through  his  agency  States;  and  a  third  to  estimate  the  losses  aos- 
would  be  received  with  jealousy  and  disfavor,  tained  by  Americans  from  iUegal  captores  by 
Under  these  circumstances  Washington  conclud-  British  cruisers,  those  losses  to  be  paid  by  the 
ed  to  nominate  Jay.  **  In  point  of  revolutionary  British  government.  The  amount  snbseqnently 
aervices,"  says  Hildreth,  **on]y  the  president  recovered  by  Americans  under  this  clause  was 
himself  stood  upon  higher  ground;  nor  could  $10,845,000.  The  western  posts  occupied  by 
any  person  except  the  vice-president  (Adams)  the  British  were  to  be  surrendered  on  Jone  1, 
nretend  to  a  place  upon  the  same  level.  In  1796.  There  was  to  be  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
lofty  disinterestedness,  in  unyielding  integrity,  land  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  North 
in  superiority  to  the  illusions  of  passion,  no  one  American  territories  of  the  two  nations,  indnd- 
of  the  great  men  of  the  revolution  approached  ing  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  British 
so  near  to  Washington.  Profound  knowledge  also  to  be  admitted  into  all  American  harbonk 
of  the  law,  infiexible  sense  of  Justice,  and  solid*  *  with  the  right  to  ascend  all  rivers  to  the  hif^iest 
ity  of  judgment,  had  especially  marked  him  out  port  of  entry ;  but  this  reciprocity  did  not  extend 
for  the  office  which  he  held.  Having  played  a  to  the  admission  of  American  vesBcla  into  British 
very  active  part  in  a  state,  the  seat  of  hostilities  North  American  harbors  or  rivers.  These  arti- 
during  the  whole  struggle  of  the  revolution,  he  des  were  declared  to  be  perpetual ;  the  foUow- 
knew  what  war  was,  and  dreaded  it  accordingly,  ing  were  limited  to  two  years  after  the  terrain* 
One  of  the  ministers  who  negotiated  the  treaty  tion  of  the  war  in  Europe :  American  veesds 
of  peace,  and  afterward  secretary  of  foreign  were  to  be  admitted  into  British  ports  in  Europe 
affairs,  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  and  the  East  Indies  on  terms  of  equality  with 
grounds  ofcontroversy  between  the  two  nations.  British  vessels ;  Americans  might  trade  to  the 
Though  on  questions  of  principle  perfectly  un-  British  West  Indies  in  vessels  not  exceeding  70 
vielding,  in  matters  of  interest  and  expediency  tons  burden,  but  without  tbe  right  to  transport 
he  know  tbe  wisdom  of  giving  up  a  part  rather  from  America  to  Europe  any  of  the  principal 
than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole.  The  only  colonial  products ;  British  vessels  were  to  be 
serious  objection  to  his  appointment  was  his  admitted  into  American  ports  on  the  same 
judicial  station ;  but  even  that  gave  an  addi-  terms  as  tlio  most  favored  nation.  Privateers 
tional  dignity  to  the  mission,  and  in  a  crisis  so  were  to  give  bonds  to  respond  in  any  damagea 
important  the  objection  lost  much  of  its  weight."  they  might  commit  against  neutrals.  The  list 
Jay's  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  of  articles  contraband  of  war  was  to  ioclude, 
by  18  votes  to  8,  the  opposition  being  from  the  beside  ammunition  and  warlike  implements,  all 
war  party.  He  accepted  the  commission  with  articles  serving  directly  for  the  equipment  of 
reluctance  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  He  was  vessels,  except  unwrought  iron  and  fir  plank, 
fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  negotiating  a  No  vessel  entering  a  blockaded  port  was  to  be 
treaty  that  would  satisfy  all  parties,  and  knew  captured  unless  she  had  first  been  informed  of 
that  if  in  the  heated  state  of  the  public  mind  the  blockade  and  turned  away.  Neither  nation 
he  consented  to  any  practicable  arrangement  of  was  to  allow  enlistments  within  its  tfrritories 
the  difficulties  witli  Great  Britain,  he  ran  the  by  any  third  nation  at  war  with  the  other ;  nor 
most  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  popularity  at  were  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  to  bo 
home  and  of  becoming  the  mark  for  unmeasured  allowed  to  accept  commis>ions  from  such  third 
denunciation.  The  office  of  chief  justice  was  nation,  or  to  enlist  in  its  service.  The  rest  of  the 
exactly  suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  he  articles  were  similar  to  these,  and  were  intend- 
was  not  desirous  of  exchanging  it  for  tlie  diffi-  ed  to  preserve  neutrality  upon  the  ocean,  and 
cult  embassy  to  England.  **  No  appointment,"  its  observance  In  the  American  ports,  so  that 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "ever  operated  more  un-  neither  French  nor  British  privateers  shouM  he 
plciisiintly  upon  me;  but  the  public  considera-  exclusively  favored  or  supplied.  A  provision 
tions  which  were  ursjed,  and  the  manner  in  was  made  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fujjiiives 
which  it  was  presse<l,  strongly  impressed  me  from  justice  charged  with  murder  or  forgery, 
with  the  conviction  that  to  refuse  it  would  be  Jay  returned  to  New  York,  May  28,  1795,  and 
to  desert  my  duty  for  the  sake  of  my  ease  and  was  received  on  landing  by  a  great  concourse 
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of  people,  who  esoorted  him  to  his  dwelling  him  in  nomination  as  candidate  for  governor 
amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  of  New  York,  without  his  knowlege  or  consent 
The  treaty  was  submitted  to  tbe  senate  on  June  He  was  elected  bj  a  large  majority,  and  the  re- 
8.  and  on  the  24th  that  body  advised  the  pree-  suit  was  officially  declared  two  days  before  be 
ident  to  ratify  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  reached  New  York.  The  term  of  service  being 
artides  relating  to  tbe  West  India  trade.  It  was  then  8  years,  his  administration,  by  reflection, 
published  in  Phihidelphia  on  July  2,  and  caused  lasted  6  years,  during  which  time  he  dismimed 
a  prodigious  storm  of  popular  excitement,  ola-  no  one  from  office  on  account  of  his  political 
mor,  and  misrepresentation.  The  outcry  had  opinions.  On  one  occasion  he  was  urged  to 
begun  even  before  its  publication,  on  the  basb  remove  a  member  of  his  own  party  who  had  no 
of  imperfect  abstracts  of  its  contents.  It  was  influence,  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  opposite 
vehemently  denounced  as  a  pusillanimous  sur-  party  who  had  much  influence,  and,  if  appointed 
render  of  American  rights,  and  a  shameful  to  the  office  in  question,  would  exert  himself  in 
breach  of  our  obligations  to  France.  Great  Jay's  behalf.  *^  And  do  you,  sir,'*  said  the  gov- 
meetings  were  held  against  it  in  all  the  prinoi-  ernor  to  the  person  who  proposed  this,  ^^  advise 
p^  cities.  Copies  of  it  were  publicly  burned  roe  to  sell  a  friend  that  I  may  buy  an  enemy  f 
by  mobs  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charles-  In  1799  tbe  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the 
ton,  and  other  places.  An  attempt  was  made  gradual  abolition  of  slavery^  a  measure  which 
at  Philadelphia  to  burn  Jay  in  et^gy  on  the  4rth  Jay  had  much  at  heart  He  had  strenuously 
of  July,  which  came  near  producing  a  serious  uigedin  1777,  upon  the  convention  which  form- 
riot.  Washington,  unmoved  by  all  this  damor.  ed  the  constitution  of  New  York,  the  insertion 
though,  as  he  wrote  to  Randolph,  he  considered  of  an  article  recommending  the  future  legislature 
the  crisis  the  most  important  and  dangerous  to  take  effectual  measures  to  abolish  slavery, 
that  had  yet  occurred  in  his  administration,  '^  so  that  in  future  ages  every  human  being  who 
ratified  the  treaty  on  Aug.  14.  This,  however,  breathes  the  air  of  this  state  shall  enijoy  the  privi- 
did  not  quiet  the  agitation.  Some  of  the  Boston  leges  of  a  freeman."  .  In  a  letter  written  while 
democrats  paraded  the  streets  of  that  town  with  in  Spain  in  1780  to  Egbert  Benson  of  New 
an  effigy  ofJay,  which  they  finally  burned.  They  York,  he  said:  ^*An  excellent  law  might  be 
also  attacked  the  house  of  a  federalist  editor,  made  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  one  for  the  grad* 
but  were  fired  on  and  repulsed.  On  the  other  ual  abolition  of  slavery.  Till  America  comes 
hand,  the  treaty.  Jay's  treaty  as  it  was  farail-  into  this  measure,  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for 
iarly  called,  was  defended  with  energy  by  the  liberty  will  be  impious.  This  Is  a  strong  ex- 
federalists.  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  new^xapers  pression,  but  it  is  just.  Were  I  in  your  Tegis- 
a  series  of  articles  in  its  vindication,  whose  do-  lature,  I  would  prepare  a  bill  for  the  purpoee 
quent  ability  commanded  the  admiration  even  with  great  care,  and  I  would  never  cease  mov- 
of  his  enemies.  Many  public  meetings  also  ing  it  till  it  became  a  law,  or  I  ceased  to  be  a 
were  held  in  support  of  the  ratification  of  the  member.  I  believe  Grod  governs  the  world,  and 
treaty,  and  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce  I  believe  it  to  be  a  maxim  in  his,  as  in  our  court, 

Sassed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  it,  with  only  one  that  those  who  ask  for  equity  ought  to  do  it." 
issenting  voice,  while  a  memorial  taking  the  In  1785  he  became  the  president  of  a  society 
same  ground  was  numerously  signed  by  the  formed  in  New  York  *^  for  promoting  the  mann* 
merchants  of  Phihidelphia.  In  the  house  of  mission  of  slaves,  and  protecting  such  of  them 
representatives  Fisher  Ames  made  his  greatest  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated."  He  contin- 
speech  in  defence  of  the  treaty,  and  in  favor  of  ued  at  the  head  of  this  society  till  he  became 
passing  the  laws  necessary  to  give  it  effect  He  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  when,  think- 
said:  *^The  honor  of  the  United  States  was  ing  it  possible  that  questions  might  be  brought 
saved,  not  forfeited,  by  treating.  The  treaty  before  him  in  which  the  society  was  interested, 
itself,  by  its  stipulations  for  the  posts,  for  inr  he  deemed  it  proper  to  dissolve  his  official  oon- 
demnity,  and  for  a  due  observance  of  our  nen-  nection  with  it.  In  Nov.  1800,  as  the  end  of 
tral  rights,  has  justly  raised  the  character  of  his  second  term  approached,  he  was  solicited  to 
the  nation."  After  a  long  struggle  the  resolution  become  a  candidate  for  reflection.  He  declined, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  declaring  that  he  had  determined  to  renounce 
for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  was  agreed  to  public  employment  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
by  a  vote  of  58  to  61,  only  4  New  England  mem-  days  in  retirement.  A  little  more  than  a  monUi 
bers  voting  against  it,  and  from  the  states  south  later,  in  December,  he  was  nominated  by.  the 
of  the  Potomac  only  4  for  it.  Jay  himself,  president  and  connrmed  by  the  senate  to  his 
amid  all  this  excitemeut  and  obloquy,  preserved  former  favorite  office,  the  chief  justiceship  of 
Iiis  equanimity,  and  relied  upon  the  ultimate  the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
j  udgroent  of  his  countrymen.  He  wrote  to  the  tion  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  on  account  of  ill  heuth. 
Kev.  Dr.  Thacher:  *^  The  approbation  of  one  He  firmly  declined  the  honor,  and  at  the  age 
iudicious  and  virtuous  man  relative  to  the  con-  of  56  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  public  life.  He 
dact  of  the  negotiations  in  which  I  was  lately  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  at  Bedford,  corn- 
engaged,  affords  me  more  satisfaction  than  all  prising  800  acres  in  a  secluded  part  of  West- 
the  clamors  raised  on  that  subject  by  intrigue  Chester  co.,  50  miles  from  New  York.  Here  he 
and  passion  have  given  me  concern." — Dur-  lived  for  29  years  in  the  serene  enjoyment  of 
ing  Ins  absence  in  ^gland  his  firiends  had  pot  domestio  and  rural  poTBoitfl^  intermpted  only  by 
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the  death  of  Mrs.  Jay  in  1802.  ''  He  was  very  June  16,  1779,  died  at  Bedford,  K.  T^  Oct.  14, 
regular  and  exact  in  all  his  bahits,''  says  Mr.  1858.  He  received  his  early  edncation  at  Al- 
ilanders.  *^He  rose  with  the  sun,  had  his  bany,  and  was  graduated  at  Tale  ocdlege  in 
meals  served  with  punctuality,  and  passed  most  1807.  He  studied  hiw  at  Albany,  bat  having 
of  tlie  day  in  the  open  air  and  on  horseback,  iigured  his  eyes  by  intense  study  was  ooiDpei- 
Family  worship  was  regularly  observed,  mom-  led  to  relinquish  tlie  practice  of  the  profesaioo 
ing  and  evening,  and  was  neither  postponed  nor  and  to  retire  to  Beoford,  where  he  aansted 
suspended  from  the  presence  of  company.  He  in  the  management  of  the  large  landed  estate, 
usually  retired  to  rest  about  ten.^'  Jay  himself  which  descended  to  him  on  the  death  of  his 
writiog  to  a  friend,  says:  ^^  I  attend  every  elec-  father  in  1829.  In  1815  he  began  that  active 
tion  even  for  town  officers,  and,  having  deliv-  career  of  philanthropic  effort  in  which  be  ooo- 
ered  my  ballot,  return  home  without  having  tinned  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
mi  ogled  in  the  crowd  or  participated  in  their  oipal  founders  of  the  American  Bible  society, 
altercations.  The  fact  is,  that  I  live  very  much  and  was  its  recognized  champion  against  the 
as  I  have  loog  wished  to  do.  I  have  a  pleasant  attacks  of  Bishop  Hobart  and  other  memben 
situation  and  very  good  neighbors.  I  enjoy  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which  Jay  himself 
peace  and  a  competency  proportionate  to  my  belonged,  during  a  controversy  which  lasted 
comforts  and  moderate  desires ;  with  such  a  many  years,  and  excited  a  wide  interest.  As 
residue  of  health  as,  while  it  constantly  whis-  president  of  the  Westchester  Bible  society  he 
pers  memento  mori,  still  permits  me  to  see  my  delivered  a  long  series  of  annual  addressee.  He 
friends  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure.*^  He  was  an  early  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  t»n- 
took  great  interest  in  the  religious  movements  perance  reform,  for  the  promotion  of  which  be 
of  his  day,  and  was  president  of  several  religious  organized  a  society  in  1815.  He  idso  took  an 
societies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  active  part  in  the  tract,  missionarj,  and  edoca- 
church,  but  when  applied  to  readily  contribut-  tional  movements  of  the  day,  and  was  frequent- 
ed to  the  erection  of  churches  of  other  denom-  ly  president  of  the  8unday  school  and  agricnl- 
Inations.  In  1827  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  tnral  societies  of  his  county.  In  1818  be  was 
illness,  and,  after  two  years  of  weakness  and  appointedajudgeof  the  court  of  common  plesfl, 
suffering,  was  struck  with  palsy,  May  14,  1829,  and  in  1820  was  made  the  first  judge  of  West- 
and  died  8  days  afterward.  He  is  thus  describ-  Chester  co.,  which  office  he  held  till  1842,  when 
ed  by  Mr.  Sullivan  as  he  appeared  at  the  age  of  he  was  superseded  on  account  of  his  anti- 
44:  *^His  height  was  a  little  less  than  6  feet;  slavery  opinions.  His  opinions  in  relation  to 
his  person  rather  thin,  but  well  formed.  His  duelling,  intemperance,  prize  fighting,  and  the 
complexion  was  without  color,  his  eyes  black  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York,  were  freely 
and  penetrating,  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  chin  expressed  in  his  judicial  charges;  and  in  1835, 
pointed.  His  hair  came  over  his  forehead,  was  when  the  legislature  had  in  contemplation  a 
tied  behind,  and  lightly  ])owdered.  His  dress  law  restricting  freedom  of  speech  on  the  subject 
block.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  exceed-  of  slavery,  he  advised  the  grand  jury  that  it 
ingly  amiable.  When  standing,  he  was  a  little  would  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  resist 
inclined  forward,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  such  a  law  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
students  long  accustomed  to  bend  over  a  table.  In  1835  Judge  Jay,  oil  behalf  of  the  executive 
His  manner  was  very  gentle  and  unassuming."  committee  of  the  American  anti-slavery  s<x?iety. 
This  description  is  said  to  be  accurate,  with  the  prepared  in  reply  to  the  current  charges  against 
exception  that  his  eyes  were  blue  instead  of  the  abolitionists  a  vindication  of  their  prin- 
black.  In  character  Jay  was  eminent  for  the  ciples,  in  which  he  said :  "  Wo  have  uniformly 
elevation  and  purity  of  his  principles  and  con-  deprecated  all  forcible  attempts  on  the  part  of 
duct  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  He  was  the  slaves  to  recover  their  liberty  ;*'  denied 
modest,  claimed  no  merit,  assumed  no  impor-  that  they  had  employed  agents  in  the  South,  and 
tance,  and  seldom  alluded  to  the  great  events  disclaimed  all  wish  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
of  his  life.  lie  hod  a  high  sense  of  justice  and  Union.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  work 
of  humanity,  and  a  profound  feeling  of  religion,  entitled  **  An  Inquiry  mto  the  Character  of  the 
He  was  tenacious  in  his  friendships  and  in  his  American  Colonization  and  Anti-SIaverr  S<>- 
convictions.  Having  once  had  good  cause  to  cieties,"  which  passed  through  several  editions 
doubt  a  man's  integrity,  he  never  after  trusted  in  this  country,  and  was  republished  in  Eog- 
hiiu.  Ilis  dis|)Osition  was  cheerful,  and  his  con-  land  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison, 
versation  instructive  and  entertaining.  His  mind  In  1888  he  published  **A  View  of  the  Action 
was  vigorous,  exact,  and  logical,  and  character-  of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  Slav- 
izedrutherby  judgment  and  discrimination  than  ery."  His  opposition  to  slavery  was  strongly 
by  brilliancy.  The  Bible  was  his  constant  study,  manifested  throughout  his  life,  and  by  his  will  he 
and  Cicero  his  favorite  author.  His  public  rep-  left  a  special  bequest  of  $1,000  for  **  promoting 
utaiion  as  a  patriot  and  statesman  of  the  revo-  the  safety  and  comfort  of  fugitive  slaves."  In 
luiion  was  second  only  to  that  of  Washington,  1843-4  he  visited  Euroi)e,  and  proceeded  thence 
and  his  private  character  as  a  man  and  a  Chris-  to  Egypt,  where  ho  made  the  acquaintance  of 
tian  is  singularly  free  from  stain  or  blemish. —  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  conjunction  with 
\\  iLUAM,  an  American  jurist  and  philanthro-  whom  he  investigated  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
pist,  son  of  the  preceding,  boru  in  New  York,  slavery.    Judge  Jay  was  for  some  years  pres- 
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ident  of  the  Amerioan  peace  aodety,  and  in  of  pastoral  drama,  in  whioh  the  loves  of  the  god 
1848  publie^ed  a  Tolame  entitled  ''War  and  ana  his  inamorata  R4dha  are  described  in  verr 
Peace:  the  Evils  of  the  First,  withaPian  for  impassioned  language.  There  is  an  English 
soppressing  the  Last,"  which  was  reprinted  by  translation  of  it  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  London  peace  society.  Hb  plan  oonnsted  JAZIKOFF  (properly  Tazikoff),  Niooi^  a 
in  treaty  stipulations  lor  the  settlement  of  dif*  Russian  poet,  bom  m  Simbirsk  about  1806,  died 
ferences  by  arbitration.  The  committee  on  in  Moscow,  Jan.  7,  1847.  He  studied  at  Dor- 
foreign  relations  of  the  U.S.  senate,  to  whom  a  plit,  established  himself  at  Moscow  as  teacher 
memorial  on  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  in  1823,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  public 
in  favor  of  his  plan ;  and  Mr.  Gobden  wrote  to  survey  office  of  the  latter  city.  Having  re- 
him :  '^  If  your  government  is  prepared  to  in*  signed  his  situation,  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
sert  an  arbitration  clause  in  the  pending  trea-  his  native  town,  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
ties,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  accepted  life  in  Germany.  Among  his  best  productions 
by  our  negotiators.''  His  publications  on  all  are  the  ^'Glow-bird,"  the  ^^ Earthquake,*'  and 
subjects  were  43  in  number,  many  of  which  various  **  Psalms.'' 

were  widely  circulated,  and  exercised  much  in*  JAZTGES,  or  Iaztoxb,  a  tribe  belonging  to 
fiuenoe  on  public  opinion.  His  largest  work  the  numerous  nationalities  comprehended  our- 
was  the  ^*Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay"  (2  ing  the  earlier  period  of  the  Roman  empire  under 
vol^.  8va,  New  York,  1888).  ^'In  his  private  the  name  of  Sarmatians,  dwelt  originallv  on  the 
character,"  said  the  New  York  **  Evening  Post"  northern  shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  sea  of 
in  noticing  his  death,  ^^  Mr.  Jay  was  an  example  Azof.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
worthy  of  all  imitation — a  model  of  personal  they  emigrated  westward  and  established  them- 
excellence.  In  public  life  he  was  one  of  the  s^ves  in  Dada  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Qua- 
purest  and  most  conscientious  men  of  the  conn-  dl,  with  whom  they  formed  an  alliance,  and  to- 
try,  abhorring  the  very  shadow  of  indirection,  gether  with  whom  they  frequentiy  attacked  the 
He  was  an  able  Judge,  and  as  a  controversialist  Roman  provinces  on  tiie  Danube.  In  the  6th 
he  showed  a  riciU  which  made  it  unpleasant  to  century  they  were  conquered  by  the  GK>ths,  and 
measure  weapons  with  him."  A  memoir  of  him  subsequentiy  disapneared  as  a  people,  being  lost 
is  in  preparation  (1860)  by  his  son,  John  Jay.  chiefly  among  the  Magyars,  the  new  conquerors 

JA I ,  WiLLiiJc,  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting  Of  their  western  home.  They,  however,  reap- 
divine  and  writer,  bom  in  Tisbury,  Wiltshire^  peared  as  a  Magyarized  tribe  (Hun.  Jduoh)  at 
May  8, 1760,  died  m  Bath,  Dec.  27, 1858.  The  a  later  period,  when  their  possessions  between 
son  of  a  stone-cutter,  he  began  life  as  his  father's  the  Danube  and  Theiss  formed  a  separate  oen* 
apprentice,  and  was  employed  in  building  Beck-  tral  district  of  Hungair  under  the  name  of  Ja^- 
ford^s  mansion  at  FonthilL  His  talents  attracted  gia  (Jdszsdg),  This  fertile  region  was  united 
the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter  of  with  Onmania,  and  was,  down  to  1849,  under 
Marlborough  (dissenting)  academy,  under  whose  the  special  administration  of  the  palatine,  who 
protection  and  direction  he  prepared  for  the  s\ao  bore  the  titie  of  captain  of  the  Jaxyges  and 
Congregational  ministry.  His  first  important  Cumanians.  It  now  belongs  to  the  circle  of 
sphere  of  labor  was  at  Hope  chapel,  near  JSristol.  Peeth ;  capital,  Jtober^ny. 
From  thence  he  removed  in  1789  to  Argyle  JEAN  DE  MONTFORT.  See  Montport. 
chapel  in  Bath,  where  be  officiated  till  1852.  JEAN  SANS  PEUR  See  Bubgundt. 
As  a  preacher  he  not  only  enjoyed  a  high  celeb-  JEBAIL,  Djkbail,  or  Djdbl,  a  town  of 
rity  in  his  own  denomination,  but  won  the  Syria,  built  on  an  eminence  near  the  Mediter- 
applause  of  critics  like  John  Foster,  Sheridan,  ranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lebanon ;  pop.  about 
and  Beckford.  His  published  sermons  are  600.  It  is  walled  on  the  land  side,  contains 
esteemed  as  weU  for  their  catholic  spirit  as  large  gardens,  a  strongly  built  castle,  an  old 
their  practical  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  Mtfonite  church,  and  a  mosque.  It  is  supposed 
style.  They  have  passed  through  several  edi*  to  be  the  Byblus  of  the  andents,  often  men- 
tions, and  beside  toem  he  wrote  an  **  Essay  on  tioned  as  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  between  TripoUs 
Marriage,"  ^Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  C<»melius  and Berytus,  the  modem Tarablus  and Beyroot 
Winter,"  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  dark,"  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called  Gebal,  a  word  sig- 
**  Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Characters"  nifying  mountain.  Its  territory  is  caJled  the  land 
(1854),  ^  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises"  (4  of  the  Giblites  (Josh.  ziii.  5) ;  and  its  inhabi- 
vols.,  1854).  His  earlier  works  were  collected  tants  are  mentioned  among  the  builders  of  the 
in  12  vols.  (Bath,  1845-'9 ;  republished  in  8  vols.,  PhoBuician  king  Hiram,  who  assisted  King  Solo- 
New  York).  In  1841,  at  the  Jubilee  of  his  set-  mon  in  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In 
Uement  in  Bath,  a  salver  and  £650  were  pre-  the  English  Bible  they  are  spoken  of  as  stone 
sented  to  him.  His  autobiography,  drawn  up  squarers  (1  Kings  v.  18).  Its  elders  and  wise 
for  his  children  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  with  men  are  mentioned  as  calkers  of  Tyre,  in  the 
a  supplement  by  the  editors,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Red-  time  of  its  glory  (Ezek.  zxviL  9).  It  is  said  to 
ford  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  appeared  in  1854.  be  the  birthplace  of  Adonis.    The  harbor  of 

JAYADEVA,    a  Hindoo  poet,  who  lived  Jebail  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the 

about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.    The  crusaders,  who  captured  the  town  and  kept  it 

only  poem  of  his  extant  is  that  in  honor  of  the  as  long  as  they  msintained  their  power  in  Syria. 

Hindoo  deity  Qovind%  or  Krishna.  Itiaaq^edea  ^Another  GkS)aliiiii6ntioiied  in  the  Soriptoreii 
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a  moantainoQfl  region  S.  of  the  Dead  sea,  the  tions  in  1860  were  276,477  hiuhek  of  Indiaa 
EjebUof  theAra^  theGlebaleDeof  theGreeka,  com,  74,288  of  sweet  potatoes,  116  bhda.  of 
andprobablj  the  Syria  Sabal  of  the  crusaders,  sugar,  and  66,206  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  1 
JEDDO.    8ee  Ybddo.  gnst  mills,  8  saw  mills,  15  oharchea,  and  172 
JEFFERSON,  the  name  of  19  conn  ties  in  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.    CaDital,  Moo- 
United  States.    I.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  T.,  bor-  ticello.    YI.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  arained  bj 
dering  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Law-  Black  Warrior  and  Gahawba  rivers;  area^  1,040 
rence ;  area,  1,868  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 66,420.  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1850,  8,089,  of  whom  2,267 
Tlie  land  rises  gradually  from  the  lake  to  a  height  were  slaves.    It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  feitUe 
of  1,000  feet.    There  are  low  ridges  in  the  N.  soil.  Goal,  iron,  and  timber  are  abondant.  The 
£.  pfu^el  with  the  St  Lawrence,  and  marshes  productions  in  1850  were  842,743  bushels  of 
]R  the  S.  W.    The  soU  is  mostly  very  fertile.  Indian  com,  46,022  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  2,451 
The  productions  in  1855  were  821,779  bushels  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  18  churchea,  and 
of  Indian  com,  498,669  of  wheat,  466,281  of  860  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 
oats,  99,891  of  rye,  892,684  of  bariey,  289.081  Elyton.    YII.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Idas.,  separated 
of  potatoes,  28,995  lbs.  of  hops,  8,949,608  of  out-  from  La.  by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area,  630  sq. 
ter,  2,819,459  of  cheese,  and  98,676  tons  of  hay.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,193,  of  whom  10,493  were 
Tliere  were  48  grist  mills,  101  saw  mills,  10  fur-  slaves.    It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  £.  part  is 
naces,  19  tanneries,  873  school  houses,  4  news-  occupied  by  pine  woods.    The  productions  ia 
paper  offices,  and  127  churches.    Iron  ore,  lead,  1860  were  417,746  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14^- 
and  copper  are  found  in  the  county.     Value  036  of  oats,  77,129  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  16,- 
of  real  estate  in  1858,  $18,047,672.    GapitaL  193  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  2  newspap^ 
Watertown.    II.  A  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained  offices,  14  churches,  and  181  pupils  attending 
by  Mahoning  and  Red  Bank  creeks;  area,  950  public  schools.  Gapital, Fayette.   VlII.  A&£ 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  13,518.    The  surface  is  parish  of  La.,  extending  from  Lake  Pontchar- 
huly  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  generally  train  to  Barataria  bay,  and  crossed  by  the  Mis- 
fertile.    Iron  ore  and  anthracite  coal  are  abun-  sissippi ;  area,  384  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 14,162, 
dant.    The  productions  in  1850  were  63,877  of  whom  4,107  were  slaves.  Tne  surface  is  level 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,999  of  wheat,  146,828  and  partly  occupied  by  marshes  and  lakes.  The 
of  oats,  9,116  tons  of  hay,  and  147,816  lbs.  of  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1856  were 
butter.  There  were 76  sawmills,  18  grist  mills,  23,400  bushels  of  Indian  com,  7,496  bbls.  of 
8  iron  founderies,  37  timber  yards,  2  newspaper  molasses,  and  8,347  hhds.  of  sugar.     Value  of 
offices,  18  churches,  and  2,837  pupils  attending  real   estate,   $7,679,502.     Gapital,  Lafayette. 
public  schools.    Gapital,  Brookville.    III.  A  K  IX.  An  E.  co.  of  Tex.,  separated  from  La.  by 
E.  CO.  of  Va.,  separated  from  Md.  by  the  Poto-  Sabine  river,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Xeches,  and 
mac  river,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Opequan  creek,  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  1,481  sq.  m. ; 
and  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah;  area,  260  pop.  in  1858,  1,816,  of  whom  351  were  slaves, 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,357,  of  whom  4,341  The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  vast  savannas, 
were  slaves.    It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fer-  which  pasture  large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle, 
tile  soil  resting  on  a  bed  of  limestone.     The  The  productions  m  1850  were  16,545  bushels 
BlueRidgeliesontheS.E.  border  of  the  county,  of  Indian  com,  9,758  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
The  productions  in  1860  were  287,395  bushels  18,900  lbs.  of  rice.     Stock  raising  is  the  prin- 
of  Indian  corn,  472,008  of  wheat,  5,558  tons  cipal  employment  of  the  population.     Capita^ 
of  hay,  and  130,198  lbs.  of  butter.     There  were  Beaumont.     X.  A  central  co.  of  Ark.,  traversed 
23  grist  mills,  7  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  by  Arkansas  river,  which   is  here  navigable 
20  churches,   and  1,000  pupils  attending  pub-  by  steamboats;   area,   1,260  sq.  m. ;   pop.    in 
lie  schools.     The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  1854,  6,879,  of  whom  8,334  were  slaves.     The 
Winchester  and  Potomac  railroads  pass  through  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro- 
the  county.   Gapital,  Gharlostown.    IV.  An  £.  ductions  in  1854  were  244,263  bushels  of  Indian 
CO.  of  Ga.,  intersected  by  Ogeechee  river  and  corn,  879  of  wheat,  3,400  of  oats,  and  12,130 
Brier  creek;  area,  634  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  bales  of  cotton.    Capitol,  Pine  Blufu     XI.  An 
9,279,  of  whom  6,084  were  slaves.     It  has  a  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  N.  W.   by  HoUton 
level  surface,  and  contains  buhrstone,  agates,  river  and  drained  by  the  French  Broad ;  area, 
chalcedony,  and  camelian.     The  soil  was  origi-  856  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,204,  of  whom  1,628 
nally  fertile.    The  productions  in   1850  were  were  slaves.    It  has  a  hilly  and  well  wooded 
554,836  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  61,841  of  sweet  surface,  and  contains  iron  ore.     The  soil  is  fer- 
potatoes,  and  10,441  bales  of  cotton.    There  tile.     The  productions  in  1850  were   659,187 
were  20  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  15  churches,  bushelsof  Indian  corn,  192,469  of  oaus  40,426  of 
and  196  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  wheat,  and  101,632  lbs.  of  butter.     There  were 
of  land  in  1856,  $1,522,892.     The  central  rail-  50  grist  mills,  11  saw  milU,  22  churches,  snd 
road  passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Louis-  8,000  pupils  attending  public  schools.     The  E. 
ville.     V.  A  N.  CO.  of  Flo.,  bordering  on  Go.  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad  passes  through 
and  Appalachee  bay,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  the  county.    Capital,  Dandridge.     XII.  A  N. 
Gcilla  river;  area,  702  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  co.  of  Ky.,  separated  from  IndL  by  tlie  Ohio 
7,718,  of  whom  4,938  were  slaves,     llie  surface  river;  area,  SdOsq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,59,629, 
ia  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  produo-  of  whom  10,911  were  slaves.    The  surface  is 
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highly  diversified  and  the  Boil  yeiy  fertile.  Th«  wheat,  117,894  of  oats,  00,922  of  potatoes,  14,- 

Srodactions  in  1850  were  988,429  bushels  of  In-  296  tons  of  hay,  and  190,820  lbs.  of  batter, 

ian  corn,  92,809  of  wheat,  128,522  of  oata,  and  There  were  6  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  2  newspa- 

120  tons  of  hemp.    There  were  17  ehnrches,  per  offices,  18  churches,  and  8,111  pnpils  attend- 

and  2,789  pnpils  attending  poblio  schools.  Cap-  ing  pablio  schools.    Capital,  Jefierson.    XIX. 

ital,  Lonisville.    XIII.  An  £.  co.  of  Ohio,  sepa-  A  W.  co.  of  Washington  territory,  bounded  £. 

rated  from  Va.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  896  sq.  by  Pnget  sound  and  N.  by  the  strait  of  Juan  de 

m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  29,182.    The  surface  ia  un-  Fuca;  area,  about  2,400  sq.  m.    The  W.  part  is 

even,  the  soil  extremely  rich,  and  coal  abundant  mountainous,  Mt.  Olympus  lying  on  the  bound- 

The  productions  in  1850  were  582,844  bushels  ary line;  the  £.  consists  chieflyof  a  Itfge  island 

of  I{)dian  corn,  411,905  of  wheat,  869,240  of  formed  by  Puget  sound  and  Hood^s  canal,  and 

oats,  and  15,495  tons  of  hay.    There  were  6  deeply  indented  by  numerous  inlets.    Capital, 

newspaper  offices,  67  churches,  and  2,645  pupils  Port  Townsend. 

attending  public  schools.  The  Cleveland  and  JEFFER80N,  Thomas,  8d  prerident  of  the 
Pittsburg  and  the  8teubenville  and  Indiana  rail-  United  States,  bom  at  8hadwelJ,  Albemarle  co., 
roads  pass  through  the  countv.  Capital,  Steuben-  Va.,  April  2,  1748,  died  at  Monticello,  July  4, 
ville.  XIV.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  separated  from  1826.  His  father  was  Col.  Peter  Jefferson,  a 
Ey.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  862  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  planter  of  great  force  of  character  and  h\^  po- 
1850,  28,916.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  a  sition ;  his  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  daughter  of 
rich  soil.  The  productionsin  1850  were 549,471  Isham  Randolph  of  Dungeonees  in  Goochland, 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  58,659  of  wheat,  98,664  At  5  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  an  English 
of  oats,  and  8,944  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  school,  and  at  9  commencea  the  study  of  Greek, 
newspaper  offices,  79  churches,  and  4,679  pupils  Latin,  and  French  under  Mr.  Douglass,  a  Scot- 
attending  public  schools.  The  Madison  and  In-  tish  clergyman.  Upon  his  father's  death  in 
dianapolis  raih-oad  passes  through  the  county.  1757,  he  was  sent  to  the  classical  school  of  the 
Capital,  Madison.  XV.  A  S.  co.  of  111.,  drained  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  where  he  continued  for  two 
by  the  head  streams  of  Big  Muddy  river ;  area,  years^  passing  thence  at  the  age  of  17  to  the 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  10,258.  The  sur&ce  college  of  William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg, 
is  diversified  by  prdries  and  tracts  of  timber,  It  was  on  his  way  thither,  in  the  spring  of 
and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  produo-  I76O,  that  he  met  at  the  house  of  CoL  Dan- 
tions  in  1850  were  302,944  bushels  of  Indian  dridge,in  Hanover,  a  bankmpt  merchant  whose 
corn,  88,707  of  oats,  8,965  of  wheat,  78,448  lbs.  "passion  was  fiddling,  dancing,  and  pleasantry.*^ 
of  butter,  and  14,027  of  wool.  There  were  14  Thus  commenced  uie  acquaintance  between 
grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  21  churches,  and  2,274  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  were 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Mount  to  afford  each  other  such  effident  aid  in  the 
Vernon.  XVI.  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  great  stmggle  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of 
from  111.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained  burgesses.  The  young  man  soon  became  popu- 
by  Big  river ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  lar  with  his  companions  and  Uie  college  pro- 
8,507,  of  whom  452  were  slaves.  The  surface  feesors,  from  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  of  his 
is  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  of  various  qualities,  manners.  He  is  described  at  this  time  as  ar- 
Rich  mines  of  lead  are  worked,  and  copper  and  dent  and  impulsive  in  demeanor,  with  a  tall, 
cobalt  are  also  found.  The  productions  m  1850  thin,  and  angular  person,  ruddy  complexion, 
were  289,116  bushels  of  Indian  com,  17,822  of  red  hair,  and  bright  gray  eyes  fleck^  with 
wheat,  85,441  of  oats,  and  751  tons  of  hay.  hazel.  Among  the  friends  whom  he  made  were 
There  were  9  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  5  churches,  Francis  Fauquier,  the  popular  governor  of  the 
and  281  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  colony,  and  Dr.  William  Small,  the  learned  and 
St  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  railroad  passes  vurtuous  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Hillsborough,  lege.  To  these  was  afterward  added  George 
XVII.  A  S.  E.  00.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  Skunk  Wythe,  an  eminent  counsellor,  and  the  4  per- 
river  and  Big  Cedar  creek ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  sons  made  a  partie  quarries  we  are  told,  at  the 

Eop.  in  1859,  14,478.    The  surface  is  occupied  governor's  taole.    The  society  of  these  distin- 

y  rich  rolling  prairies  and  forests  of  oak,  a^,  guished  gentlemen  exerted  a  powerful  influende 

hickory,  maple,  &c.    The  productions  in  1859  upon  the  mind  and  opinions  of  the  youth.    His 

were  515,679  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  22,618  of  subsequent  scepticism  was  supposed  to  have 

wheat,  4,118  of  oats,  18,672  of  potatoes,  21,810  originated  from  his  intimate  association  with 

tons  of  hay,  242,042  lbs.  of  butter,  80^587  of  the  accomplished  free-thinker  Fauquier.     He 

wool,  and  6,692  galls,  of  molasses.    Capital,  was  equalfv  welcome  elsewhere  in  the  polite 

Fairfield.    XVIII.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Wis.,  drained  circles  of  Williamsburg,  then  noted  for  its  brfl- 

by  Rock,  Crawfish,  and  Bark  rivers,  and  by  liant  society ;  and  his  early  letters  describe  in 

Koshkonong  lake,  an  expansion  of  Rock  river ;  entertaining  terms  a  love  disappointment  with 

area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855.  26,869.    The  one  of  the  younff  ladies  of  the  place.    These 

surface  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  and  ia  pursuits  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his  mind 

well  timbered,  particularly  in  the  £.  pftrt.    The  from  study.    He  was  far  from  idle.    For  a  por- 

soil  is  good^  the  valley  of  Rock  river  being  of  tion  of  the  time,  a^  least,  he  studied  not  less 

remarkable  fertilitv.    The  productions  in  1850  than  15  hours  a  day,  hia  only  relaxation  being  a 

were  81,079  bnshcia  oMndian  00m,  182,545  of  qniet  walk  at  twilight    The  foadiw  whkh  he 
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acqaired  at  this  period  for  the  Latin,  Greek,  gessesoooasioiied  their  diasolntion  by  Lord  Bole- 
ana  Italian  daflsics  dung  to  him  thronghont  tonrt;  bot  the  members,  meeting  in  the  ^  A p<^ 
life.  He  read  few  Tolnmea  of  poetry  or  fiction ;  room'*  of  the  Raleigh  tavern,  oppooed  to  the 
bat  Macpherson'fl  Osnan,  then  recently  pnb-  diasolntion  a  non-importation  agreement  which 
lisbed,  became  a  great  favorite  with  him.  His  was  signed  by  all  present,  indnding  Jeff^rsoa. 
admiration  for  the  "  rude  bard  of  the  noHh''  At  this  his  first  session  he  introdnoeid  a  bill  em- 
led  him  to  send  to  Europe  for  a  (Gaelic  grammar  powering  the  owners  of  slaves  to  mannmit  them 
and  dictionary,  that  he  might  read  in  the  ori-  If  they  thought  proper.  The  bill  was  however 
ginal  the  works  of  *^  the  greatest  poet  that  had  defeated,  and  its  policy  not  folly  embraced  notQ 
ever  existed.*^  As  late  as  1782  he  and  the  mar-  1782.  Jefferson  retnmed  to  his  praetioe,  and  in 
qais  de  Chastellax.  with  a  punch  bowl  betwftn  the  following  year  removed  from  Shadwell  to  a 
them  at  Monticello,  contended  which  should  new  residence  bat  partially  finished,  which  af- 
repeat  to  the  oUier  his  favorite  passages.  He  terward  became  famous  as  ^^Mooticella.^'  On 
continued  two  years  at  college,  and  then  com-  Jan.  1,  1772,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Hartha 
menoed  the  study  of  law  in  the  ofiice  of  Georae  Skelton,  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  and  dan^ 
Wythe.  In  May,  1765,  whUe  still  a  student,  he  ter  of  John  Wajles,  an  influential  lawyer  of 
was  present  in  the  house  of  burgesses  when  Charles  City.  This  lady,  then  28  years  of  age,  and 
Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  person  uid  the 
in  opposition  to  tlie  stamp  act,  the  debate  upon  grace  of  her  manners,  brought  him  a  very  con- 
which  he  declares  to  have  been  "  most  blooey."  riderable  fortune.  8he  had  inherited  185  slaves 
In  1767,  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  and  and  40,000  acres  of  land^  the  valoe  of  the  whole 
instructor  Mr.  Wythe,  he  commenced  the  prac-  being  about  e<]ual,  we  are  informed,  to  Jeffer 
tioe  of  law  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court  He  son's  own  patnmony.  The  two  combined  fbrm- 
attended  also  the  county  courts  of  his  district  ed  an  ample  estate,  and  Jefferson^  practice 
The  extent  of  his  legal  attainments  at  this  time  added  lareely  to  his  income.  He  continued  to 
has  never  been  deany  ascertained.  He  is  said  labor  at  his  profession,  and  to  represent  hb 
to  have  been  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  county  in  the  house,  the  country  remaining  dor- 
practice  of  the  profession,  and  an  infy^uent  mant  in  political  affiurs  until  the  spring  of  1778. 
speaker.  His  subsequent  career,  however,  aa  a  At  this  session  the  house  of  burgessea  appointed 
legator  and  reviser,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  the  celebrated  *^  committee  of  correepoodeDce 
broad  and  firm  foundation,  early  laid,  in  the  and  inquiry  for  the  dissemination  of  intelli|ence 
theory  and  spirit  of  the  sdence.  His  success  was  between  the  colonies."  Massadmsetta  had  al- 
grati^ing.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  ready  appointed  a  similar  body  to  oorre«<poDd 
practice  he  was  employed  in  about  200  suits,  his  with  the  counties  and  townships  of  that  colon  v ; 
fees  amounting  to  at  least  £600,  at  a  time  when  but  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  Virginia  ccxd- 
fces  were  very  moderate.  The  record  of  the  mittee  was  the  first  intrusted  with  the  dntj  of 
two  succeeding  years  shows  a  regular  increase,  communicating  with  the  provinces  generillv. 
and  in  1771  his  rank  at  the  bar  is  suflSciently  This  powerful  political  engine  was  devised  bv 
established  by  tlie  fact  that  Robert  Carter  Patrick  Henry,  the  two  Lees,  Dabney  Carr.  and 
Nicholas,  an  eminent  lawyer,  intrusted  to  him  Jefferson,  at  a  private  meeting  in  the  Raleich 
all  of  his  unfinished  business. — But  the  courts  tavern.  There  is  some  ground  to  suppose  that 
were  not  to  monopolize  his  talents.  He  was  Jefferson  conceived  the  plan,  from  tlie  fact  that 
soon  called  upon  to  enter  the  public  service;  his  associates,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  power?  m 
and  on  the  political  arena  he  continued  with  a  speaker,  and  their  own  distinction,  aj»poinrel 
intervals  for  about  40  years.  In  1769,  at  the  him  to  move  the  resolutions  in  the  hocso.  lie 
age  of  26,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  however  declined  in  favour  of  his  young  breath- 
county  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  The  period  er-in-law,  Carr.  The  resolutions  wore  pa>s^\l, 
was  a  critical  one.  Henry's  grand  oratory  4  and  Jefferson  was  placed  upon  the  committer, 
years  before  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  I^rd  Dunmore,  who  had  succeeded  the  amia\»1e 
to  the  nature  of  the  crisis  in  public  affairs ;  and  Botetourt  in  the  preceding  year,  immediately 
though  the  stamp  act  had  been  repealed  in  the  dissolved  the  body ;  but  they  wereunaniiiu^usly 
succeeding  year,  the  general  agitation  had  not  reelected  by  the  people,  and  resumed  their  s«^>au 
subsided.  In  1767  the  act  imposing  duties  upon  in  the  spring  of  1774.  Jefferson  was  at  biii 
tea,  glass,  paper,  and  other  articles  imported  post,  ana  assumed  his  place  among  the  leading 
into  the  colonies,  had  excited  renewed  opposi-  men.  An  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  ten>- 
tion,  and  this  spirit  grew  every  day  more  deter-  per  of  the  boay  soon  occurred.  News  arrived 
mined.  Fauquier  had  been  succeeded  by  Lord  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill,  closinc 
Botetourt,  and  the  assembly  of  17G9  was  the  Boston  harbor  on  June  1,  as  a  pniii>hinont  !'"r 
first  which  he  had  summoned.  Jefferson  draft-  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the  prci*eding  IK- 
ed  the  resolutions  to  be  used  as  heads  in  fram-  cember.  Jefferson  and  a  few  aspociate<i  mvt 
ing  a  reply  to  the  governor's  address ;  nnd  the  privately  in  the  council  chaml>er,  and  draflo*!  a 
house  then  proceeded  to  pass  other  resolutions  resolution  proposing  Uiat  June  1  should  be  ob- 
in  opposition  to  taxation  without  representation  served  throughout  the  colony  as  **a  day  of  fa>t- 
in  parliament,  to  the  transportation  over  seas  of  ing,  humiliation,  and  prayer.''  The  burgervse* 
persons  accused  in  the  colonies,  and  to  other  promptly  passed  the  resoiution ;  the  governor 
wrongs  and  grievances    This  action  of  the  bur-  as  promptly  dinolved  them ;  and  they  **  retired 
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to  the  Apollo  as  before.''  The  result  of  the  determined  resolaUon.*'  The  paper  was  offer- 
meeting  exhibited  the  advance  in  pablio  opinion,  ed,  but  did  not  pass  the  house,  being  re^rded 
The  counties  were  recommended  to  elect  dep-  as  too  mach  in  advance  of  public  sentiment, 
uties  to  assemble  in  convention  on  Aug.  1,  and  That  the  action  of  the  burgesses  was  prudent, 
the  committee  of  corre^ndence  was  directed  Jefferson  himself  afterward  acknowledged.  Ho 
to  propose  to  all  the  colonies  a  "ffeneral  con-  sajs  that  in  the  great  army  of  patriots  it  was 
gress'^  to  meet  annually  and  consult  upon  the  difficult  ^*  to  keep  front  and  rear  together." 
public  wel&re.  June  1  was  observed  through-  "  Tamer  sentiments  were  preferred,**  he  adds, 
out  the  colony,  the  people  attending  church  in  *^  and  I  believe  wisely  preferred."  Of  Uils  there 
mourning,  and  listening  to  patriotic  sermons,  can  be  little  doubt  The  people  were  not  yet  ripe 
The  deputies  were  also  elected  for  the  conven-  for  resistance  by  forocj  and  even  the  leaders  were 
tion  in  August,  and  Jefferson  was  chosen  from  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  renewing  the  old 
his  county,  but  was  taken  sick  just  before  the  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain.  Such  a 
assembling  of  the  body,  and  could  not  attend,  restoration  of  good  feeling  was  warmly  hoped 
He  had  however  drawn  up  a  paper  to  serve  for  for  by  the  planters  generally.  They  were  men 
instructions  to  the  delegates  who  were  to  be  of  wealth  and  ease,  members  of  the  English  es- 
appointed  to  the  congress,  and  this  he  sent  to  tablish'ment,  with  a  multitude  of  ties  of  blood 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  president  of  the  conven-  and  feeling  drawing  them  toward  the  mother 
tion.  The  document  was  afterward  ordered  country.  They  cheerfully  acknowledged  their 
by  the  burgesses  to  be  printed  under  the  title  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  had  parliament  re- 
of  *^  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  Brit-  linquished  the  attempt  to  legislate  upon  Ameri- 
ish  America,"  and,  as  Jefferson  believed^  pro-  can  affairs,  the  rupture  between  the  two  oonn- 
cured  the  enrolment  of  hb  name  on  a  bill  for  tries  would  not  then  have  taken  place.  A 
treason  brougljt  into  parliament.  It  was  a  bold,  ^  redress  of  grievances"  was  all  that  the  fore- 
elaborate,  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  right  most  leaders  aimed  at  thus  early.  The  tone  of 
of  the  colonies  to  resist  taxation,  and  con-  the  appeal  for  redress  was  the  point  at  issue, 
tained  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  declaration  The  miyority  advocated  respectful  petitions, 
of  independence.  It  is  worthy,  from  this  fkot,  protests,  and  memorials,  to  king,  narliament, 
of  some  attention.  The  king  must  be  informed,  and  people.  The  minority  ^>provea  of  a  bold- 
it  declares,  that  the  colonies  demand  rights  in-  er  form  of  address — of  demanding  as  a  n^t 
stead  of  asking  favors.  The  monarch  is  "  no  what  had  so  long  been  asked  as  a  favor,  "nie 
more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people,"  and  minority  slowly  came  to  the  minority.  "  Front 
government  was  ^^  erected  for  their  use,  and  and  rear"  were  kept  together  by  the  moderation 
consequently  subject  to  their  superintendence."  of  the  other  great  leaders,  Pendleton,  Nicholas, 
The  Americans  had  *^ departed  from  a  soil  in  Peyton  Randolph,  and  the  rest;  thus  the  col- 
which  chance,  not  choice,  had  placed  them,"  umn  of  resistance  advanced  regularly,  without 
and  had  establishecl  new  societies  *^  at  the  ex-  break  in  the  ranks.     The  "  Summary  View" 

Sense  of  individuals  and  not  of  the  British  pub-  was  printed  in  England  as  well  as  in  Virginia, 
c."  In  spite  of  this,  the  country  had  been  and  extensively  made  use  of  by  opposition 
partitioned  out  to  worthless  &vorites,  and  bur-  speakers  in  parliament  Thus  the  paper  was 
dened  with  oppressions  by  a  tyrannical  parlia-  not  without  direct  influence  on  the  general  as- 
ment  which  had  no  color  of  right  to  impose  pect  of  aflQurs.  It  was  the  outrooken  protest  of 
taxes  upon  them.  In  relation  to  the  act  for  amanof  America,  if  not  of  any  legUdative  body ; 
transporting  accused  persons  to  England,  the  its  cogent  reasoning  was  suppoited  and  oppos- 
writer  exclaims :  '*  The  cowards  who  would  ed,  and  visited  with  mingled  denunciation  and 
suffer  a  countryman  to  be  torn  from  the  bowels  applause.  Its  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
of  their  society,  in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a  Jefferson  was  marked.  It  placed  him  before  the 
sacrifice  to  parliamentary  tyranny,  would  merit  public  as  a  courageous  and  uncompromising  ad- 
that  everlasting  in&my  now  fixed  on  the  au-  vocate  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  above  all 
thors  of  the  act."  Against  this  and  all  other  as  a  most  accomplished  and  eloquent  writer, 
acts  of  oppression  "  we  do,  on  behalf  of  the  The  effect  of  this  latter  reputation  will  soon  be 
inhabitants  of  British  America,  enter  this  our  seen.  The  convention  renewed  the  non-im- 
solemn  and  determined  protest  .  .  .  They  portation  agreements  and  after  appointing  dele- 
know  and  will  therefore  say  that  kings  are  the  gates  to  the  general  congress  in  Philadelphia 
servants,  not  the  proprietors  of  the  people.  .  .  .  adjourned.  The  congress  met,  but  acyoumed 
The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  without  decisive  action.  The  day  of  respectful 
art  of  being  honest  .  .  .  This,  sire,  is  the  ad-  protests  and  humble  memorials  had  not  yet  pass- 
vice  of  your  great  American  council,  on  the  ed  away.  With  the  spring  of  1775,  however, 
observance  of  which  may  perhaps  depend  your  many  circumstances  indicted  the  approaching 
felicity  and  future  &me,  and  the  preservation  conflict  The  second  Virginia  convention  met 
of  that  harmony  which  alone  can  continue  both  in  March  at  St  John's  dinrch  in  Bidimond. 
to  Great  Britain  and  America  the  reciprocal  John  Walker  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  dele- 
advantages  of  their  connection.  .  .  .  The  God  gates  from  Albemarle  county.  The  great  inci- 
who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  aent  of  this  convention  was  the  speech  of  Pat- 
time :  the  hand  of  foroe  may  destroy  but  can-  rick  Henry  upon  arming  and  embodying  the 
not  di^jdn  them.    Tliis,  nre,  is  our  last,  our  militia.    The  measure  was  opposed  by  many  of 
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the  members,  but  Heniy^s  i>888ionate  ezdama-  upon  all  hope  of  ayoiding  formal  hoslflitiea  md 

tion  :  *^  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  t  ^  an  open  war.    It  had  indeed  appeared  illogieal 

•till  rang  in  every  ear,  and  his  proposition  was  and  absurd  to  be  in  arms  agamst  the  mother 

triumphantly  pa^ed.    Jefferson  fully  approved  country  and  yet  look  forwa^  to  a  renewal  of 

it,  ana  was  placed  upon  the  committee  to  report  the  old  connection.    But  the  people  generaDy, 

a  plan  of  oefence,  which  was  soon  drawn  up.  and  even  the  most  resolute  leaders,  were  loth 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  elect  dele-  to  burst  asunder  the  familiar  tie.    No  election 

gates  to  congress,  and  Jefferson  was  chosen  as  was  now  left ;  and  yet  congress  and  the  legts- 

the  alternate  of  reyton  Randolph,  who  might  latures  of  5  colonies  hesitated.    Not  to  decide 

be  retained  by  his  office  of  president  of  the  house  at  once,  and  definitively,  upon  independence, 

in  Virginia.    This  became  the  case  when  Dun-  would  encourage  the  enemy  and  all  who  wa- 

more  summoned  the  burgesses  to  meet  on  June  vered,  discouraging  equally  the  hearts  of  the 

1.    Jefferson  was  present,  and  at  the  request  of  patriots,  but  the  decision  was  none  the  leas  se- 

his  associates  drew  up  before  leaving  Williams-  rious.  Finally  the  country  spoke — ^North  Caro* 

burg  the  reply  of  the  Virginia  asserablyto  Lord  lina  in  April,  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  in  May. 

North's  "  conciliatory  proposition. ''    This  bold  On  May  15,  Virginia  instructed  her  del^atea 

and  forcible  paper  he  carried  with  him  to  Phila-  to  propose  a  declaration  of  the  indepenoenoe 

delphia  soon  afterward. — Great  events  of  recent  of  the  colonies;   and  congress  now  solenmly 

occurrence  made  the  action  of  this  congress  a  approached  that  great  event    Early  in  June  a 


anbject  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  the  utmost  committee  to  draw  up  the  declaration  was  ^ 
importance.  The  royal  governors  had  in  April  pointed,  with  Jefferson  for  its  chiurman.  He 
by  a  concerted  movement  removed  the  powder  was  **  unanimously  pressed  to  undertake  the 
ci  the  ccdonies  from  the  public  masazines.  The  draft*'  by  his  associates  of  the  committee,  and 
result  in  Virginia  was  the  march  of  Patrick  did  so,  Franklin  and  Adams  only  making  two 
Henry  upon  Williamsburg  at  the  head  of  an  or  three  verbal  alterations  in  it  It  was  laid 
armed  force,  which  compelled  the  restitution  of  before  congress  on  June  28.  On  July  2  the 
the  stores ;  in  Massachusetts,  the  battles  of  Lex*  resolution  to  declare  the  colonies  independent, 
ington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  hill.  Eight  days  which  had  been  introduced  by  Richard  Henry 
before  the  arrival  of  Jefferson,  Washington  had  Lee,  in  accordance  with  the  Virginia  instmo- 
been  appointed  by  congress  commander-in-chief  tions,  passed  the  body,  and  the  draft  of  the  de- 
of  the  armies  of  the  colonies.  America  was  thus  claration  was  taken  up.  The  debate  upon  the 
in  open  resistance  against  the  crown.  Such  was  paper,  as  to  its  tone,  its  statements,  and  the 
tlie  moment  when  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  con-  propriety  of  adopting  at  that  time  a  measure  so 
gress.  His  arrival  was  anxiously  expected,  as  extreme,  lasted  for  nearly  three  days,  and  was 
he  was  known  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  reply  of  very  hot.  It  was  so  powerfully  opposed  by  some 
Virginia  to  Lord  North's  proposal.  The  atti-  of  the  members,  that  Jefferson  compared  the 
tude  assumed  by  the  great  province  of  the  South  opposition  to  *'  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity, 
was  a  subject  of  intense  interest ;  and  when  the  weighing  upon  us  by  night  and  by  day/*  I'u 
reply  was  delivered  to  congress,  it  met  with  supporters,  however,  were  the  leading  miDd^ 
the  warmest  approbation.  As  the  author  of  the  and  urged  its  adoption  with  masterly  eloquence 
paper,  and  of  the  "  Summary  View"  in  the  pre-  and  ability.  John  Adams,  Jefferson  declares 
ceding  year,  Jefferson  took  his  position  among  was  **the  colossus  in  that  debate/*  and  '*  fought 
the  leaders  of  the  body.  He  had  "  tlie  repota-  fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it.**  Tlie  bond 
tion  of  a  masterly  pen,"  says  John  Adams,  and  which  was  formed  between  the  two  great  men 
"  writings  of  his  were  handed  about,  remark-  on  this  occasion  seems  never  to  have  been  corn- 
able  for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  expression."  He  pletely  severed.  On  July  4  the  declaration 
was  silent  upon  the  floor,  but  in  committee  was  with  the  amendments  was  agreed  to;  and  thus 
80  "  prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  decisive,"  says  commenced  the  republic  of  the  United  Slates  of 
the  same  authority,  that  he  won  the  cordial  re-  America.  Of  the  declaration  as  a  state  paper 
gard  as  well  as  respect  of  his  associates.  He  was  or  a  literary  composition  it  is  not  necessary 
at  once  placed  upon  the  committee  to  draw  up  particularly  to  speak.  As  the  great  American 
the  declaration  of  the  cause  of  taking  up  arms,  charter  of  human  freedom  it  has  sunk  into  and 
and  aided  John  Dickinson  in  drafting  the  paper,  become  a  portion  of  the  minds  and  heart:^  of 
of  which  congress  approved.  The  body  tnen  three  generations  of  the  people.  It  is  read  with 
proceeded  to  act  upon  Lord  North's  proposi-  eoual  admiration  by  the  learned  and  the  unletter- 
tion;  and  Jefferson,  as  author  of  the  answer  of  ed;  by  the  accomplished  scholar  and  the  igno- 
Virginia,  was  requested  by  the  committee,  of  rant  artisan,  ifany  one  can  be  considered  i^rnorant 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  prepare  it.  Ho  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  its  teachinjrs.  As 
did  so,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  former  pa-  an  indictment  against  tlio  crown,  it  was  conci^ei, 
per.  Congress  adopted  it,  and  then  adjourned ;  comprehensive,  and  couched  in  terms  of  dignity 
and  Jefferson  returned  to  Virginia  with  a  repu-  such  as  became  a  great  people  setting  forth  tlie 
tation  extended  and  increased.  In  the  autumn  grounds  upon  which  they  went  to  war.  The 
he  again  repaired  to  congress,  and  in  November  paper  has  iustly  secured  a  renown  more  ox- 
the  news  arrived  of  the  rejection  of  the  last  pe-  tended  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  state 
tition.  This  should  have  been  the  turning  point  paper  in  existence,  and  will  remain  tlio  monu- 
of  the  Btrngi^e,  for  it  really  closed  the  door  mental  glory  of  its  author.    Two  questicoa 
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hAT6  however  trisen  as  to  its  originiilitj :  the  horing  oar,'*  he  wrote,  was  at  home  in  YirginiA. 
first  a  general  one  upon  the  substance  of  the  His  aim  now  was  to  cany  oat  radical  changes 
docoment;  the  secona  in  r^^vd  to  its  phrase-  in  the  laws  of  his  native  state.  The  new  era 
ologj,  in  connection  with  the  alleged  l^ecklen-  could  not  commence  there  until  fundamental 
burg  declaration  of  Maj,  1775.  It  is  more  than  reforms  had  taken  place,  and  the  practicability 
probable  that  Jefferson  made  use  of  some  of  the  of  such  reforms  had  long  engaged  his  attention, 
ideas  expre^ed  in  newspapers,  conversation,  The  first  movement  in  the  proposed  direction 
and  by  public  speakers  at  the  time ;  and  that  had  been  the  formation  by  the  convention  of  a 
his  study  of  the  great  K"^i»h  writers  upon  con-  constitution  for  the  commonwealth.  Just  be- 
stitutional  freedom  was  of  service  to  him.  But  fore  the  composition  of  the  declaration,  Jeffer- 
an  impartial  criticism  will  not  base  upon  the  son  had  drawn  up  a  preamble  and  outline  sketch 
fact  a  charge  of  want  of  originality.  It  should  of  the  proposed  instrument,  and  sent  it  to  £d- 
rather  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  mund  Kandolpb,  president  of  the  convention 
writer  that  he  thus  collected  and  embodied  the  then  sitting.  Qeorge  Mason  had  however  fram- 
condusions  upon  government  of  the  leading  ed  a  constitution  upon  which  the  final  vote  was 
thinkers  of  the  age  in  Europe  and  America,  re-  about  to  be  taken.  Jefferson's  draft  was  not 
jecting  what  was  fidse,  and  combining  his  ma-  proposed,  but  his  preamble  was  '^  tacked  to  the 
terial  into  a  production  of  so  much  eloquence  work''  of  Mason.  The  great  reforms  in  the 
and  dignity.  The  ^*  Summary  View"  of  1774  organic  law^  were  still  unattained,  however,  and 
will  however  be  found  to  contain  the  complete  to  these  Jefferson  ardently  addressed  himseUl 
germ  of  the  ^*  Declaration ;"  and  as  the  original-  He  was  elected  to  represent  his  county,  and  de- 
ity of  the  former  has  not  been  impeached,  the  clining  the  appointment  by  congress  to  become 
merit  of  the  latter  is  in  every  fair  sense  due  to  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  now 
Jefferson.  The  second  charge,  that  he  made  important  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance 
use  of  the  aUeged  Mecklenburg  paper,  has  ex-  with  France,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  YirgL'ia 
cited  volumes  of  controversy.  Jefferson  dis*  house  in  Oct.  1770.  He  commence  at  onoe 
tinctly  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  it  at  the  by  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  bills  for  cutting 
time,  and  John  Adams  declared  that  he  had  not  off  entails,  and  for  a  genenu  revision  of  the  laws 
himself  met  with  it  It  is  thus  impossible  to  of  the  commonwealth.  A  committee  of  revisioD 
support  the  charge  without  fixins  upon  Jeffer-  was  appointed,  and  Jefferson  placed  at  the  head 
son  an  accusation  of  deliberate  £E&ehood.    The  of  it,  with  Edmund  Pendleton  and  other  dia- 

Srobability  of  this,  his  general  character  must  tinguished  lawyers  for  colleagues.  The  work 
etermine.  Many  of  the  most  learned  investi-  employed  the  committee  for  S^  years,  and  was 
gators  of  our  history,  however,  declare  that  no  arduous  in  the  extreme.  To  Jefferson  were  al- 
such  document  as  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  lotted  the  common  law  and  statutes  to  the  4Eth 
then  existed.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  vexed  of  James  I. ;  and  he  applied  himself  with  xeal 
historical  question ;  and  only  add  that  the  pla-  to  the  revision.  To  Uie  more  important  bills 
giarism,  if  made,  embraced,  as  both  sides  ad-  which  he  brought  in,  the  oppodtion  was  resolute 
mit,  but  two  or  three  phrases,  which  still  leaves  and  bitter.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may 
to  Jefferson  all  the  rest.  When  congress  thus  be  found  in  a  few  sentences  of  his  memoir.  ^^  I 
authoritatively  announced  that  America  was  considered  four  of  these  bills,"  he  says, '*  passed 
free  and  independent,  it  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  or  reported,  as  forming  a  system  by  which 
speech  to  say  that  the  old  world  had  passed  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or 
away,  and  that  the  new  was  bom.  It  might  future  aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  repeal  of  Uie  laws 
be  strangled  in  the  cradle,  but  it  had  at  l^st  of  entail  would  prevent  the  accumulation  and 
entered  unon  life ;  and  the  appearance  of  no  perpetuation  of  wealth  in  select  families.  .  .  . 
louff  hoped-for  heir  of  royalty  ever  occasioned  The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  equal  parti- 
such  general  rejoicing.  It  was  received  by  the  tion  of  inheritances,  removed  the  feudal  and  un- 
patriots  throughout  the  land  with  a  feeling  natural  distinctions,  which  made  one  member 
whidi  partook  of  enthusiasm.  They  regarded  of  every  family  rich  and  all  the  rest  poor.  .  .  • 
it  as  the  noble  performance  of  an  act  which  The  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  re- 
had  become  inevitable ;  and  the  paper  itself  as  lieved  the  people  from  taxation  for  the  support 
the  complete  vindication  of  America  before  the  of  a  religion  not  theirs,  for  the  establishment 
bar  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world,  was  truly  the  religion  of  the  rtdi."  The  latter 
When  it  was  read  by  the  magistrates  and  oth-  reference  is  to  the  bill  ^*  for  establishing  reUgiooi 
er  functionaries,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  freedom."  On  the  adoption  of  this,  and  the  pro- 
the  whole  nation,  it  was  greeted  with  shouts,  position  to  cut  off  entails  and  abolish  the  ngfat 
bonfires,  and  processions.  It  was  read  to  the  of  primogeniture,  took  place  the  determined 
troops,  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  to  the  con-  stand  which  has  been  mentioned.  From  tha 
gregations  in  churches  by  ministera  fh>m  the  pecidiar  character  of  Virginia  society  at  the  pe- 
pulpit  The  tory  element  of  the  country  was  riod,  no  measures  could  have  been  more  revcdn- 
completely  silenced,  and  the  inhabitants  every-  tionary.  They  proposed  nothing  less  than  an 
where,  as  the  signera  had  done,  pledged  to  it  overUirow  of  the  very  foundations  of  tiie  old  so- 
th«r  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  hon-  cial  edifice.  The  dominant  class  was  eaaentiaUy 
or.— Jefferson  was  rechosen  a  delegate  to  ccn-  aristocratic,  and  almost  nnivenally  attadied  to 
bat  resigned  the  appoistaMiil.  ^Ilie  la-  the  eatahHshnient.    Tha  refiMnna  ■nggmtad  hf 
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Jeffenon  thna  struck  at  their  most  cherished  the  bnmt,  unsupported.  The  sootheni  esmpalgB 
sentiments  and  convictions,  in  politics  and  reli-  hegan  in  Georgia  and  Cardina,  and  the  resoaress 
gion.  The  hiw  of  primogeniture,  as  the  comer-  of  the  colonies  were  laid  under  a  hearj  Xmx  for 
stone  of  a  time-honored  83r8tem  derived  from  rainng  supplies.  Virginia  was  so  profoae  In 
their  English  fore&thers,  represented  their  de-  eontrihntions  of  men,  arms,  horses,  and  proria- 
liherate  views  of  social  order.  The  establish-  ions,  that  she  was  soon  completely  exhmosted. 
ment  was  dear  to  them  as  the  church  of  their  The  letters  of  Jefferson  to  Washington,  and  to 
ancestors  for  many  generations,  and  as  the  bol-  Generals  Gates  and  Stevens,  exhibit  this  pros- 
wark  of  Protestant  Ghristianity  against  heresy  tration  of  the  resonroes  of  the  commonweahh 
andP  superstition.  The  contest  was  prolonged  in  a  very  strong  light  The  genend  oaoae  had 
for  years,  and  enlisted  all  the  ability  of  the  impoverished  and  enfeebled  her  to  an  extent 
commonwealth.  The  advocates  and  opponents  which  can  at  this  day  scarcely  be  realised.  Her 
of  the  measures  fonght  with  the  desperation  extendedcoast  and  the  banks  of  her  great  rivers 
of  men  who  were  contending  for  the  dearest  were  wholly  unfortified.  Afewsmallveaaelsand 
prizes  of  existence.  It  was  the  old  world  stmg-  gun  boats,  imperfectly  manned  and  equipped, 
gling  mortally  with  the  new.  The  new  con-  were  all  that  she  could  oppose  to  the  approttdi 
qnered.  The  bills  all  finally  passed,  and  the  of  an  enemy's  fleet  The  defenceless  oondition 
reorganization  was  complete.  The  property  of  of  the  coast  was  soon  proved  by  the  appear- 
every  man  became  subject  to  the  ij&jnient  of  ance  of  Gen.  Leslie,  who  easily  took  poasesfiioB 
his  debts ;  the  children  of  the  same  parents  of  Hampton  and  Portsmouth ;  hot  more  than  all 
shared  equally  the  patrimony ;  and  the  various  by  Arnold's  ascent  of  James  river  almost  unr»- 
denominations  were  placed  upon  a  footing  of  dated  with  less  than  2,000  men.  He  entered 
perfect  equality  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli-  Richmond,  which  had  recently  become  the  capi- 
gious  conWctions.  Jefferson  was  jusUy  proud  tal,  on  Jan.  6, 1781.  The  public  ftanctionaries, 
of  his  work.  When  he  drew  up  the  epitaph  to  including  the  governor,  retired  before  the  ene- 
be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  he  added  to  the  my ;  but  Jefferson  remained  until  Uiey  entered 
words,  **  author  of  the  declaration  of  indepen-  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  then  a  mere  tillage, 
dence,'^  those  others,  "and  of  the  statute  of  and  afterward  busied  himself  in  their  immediate 
Virginia  for  religious  freedom."  It  is  notice-  vicinitv  in  attempts  to  protect  the  puUie  stores, 
able  that  the  confiscation  of  the  glebe  lands  was  Arnold  ravaged  the  place,  burned  some  build- 
not  a  portion  of  his  policy.  It  was  reserved  for  ings,  and  then  dropped  down  the  river  again, 
the  opponents  of  the  Episcopal  church  to  secure  In  April  Gen.  Phillips  ascended  the  river  and 
the  passage  of  that  law  in  1802,  by  an  unyield-  threatened  Richmond ;  but  receiving  orders  from 
ing  and  bitter  enmity  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  Comwallis,  who  had  entered  Virginia  from  the 
a  century.  In  addition  to  these  radical  meas-  south,  he  joined  the  main  army,  then  adranc- 
ures,  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  others  of  im-  ing  in  pursuit  of  Lafayette  toward  the  Rapi- 

E>rtance,  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  dan.    Lafayette  escaped,  and  Comwallis  deter- 

w,  and  a  comploto  system  of  elementary  and  mined  to  capture  or  disperse  the  lep^lature, 

collegiate  education.    He  continued  to  sit  in  whicli  had  adjourned  to  meet  in  Charlottesville, 

the  house  in  1777  and  1778.    In  tlie  former  Torleton  was  despatched  upon  this  enterprise, 

year  ho  strongly  opposed  the  alleged  scheme  for  and  by  a  forced  march,  as  usual  with  him,  be 

appointing  Patrick  Henry  dictator — the  occa-  fell  upon  tlie  body  almost  before  they  knew  of 

sion  on  which  Cary  of  Ampthill  sent  Henry  his  approach.    They  wore  obliged  to  disperse, 

word  that  if  he  was  appointed  he  should  find  a  which  was  effected  without  any  capture? ;  and 

"  dagger  in  his  heart  before  the  sunset  of  that  Torleton  detached  several  of  his  troop  to  take 

day."    In  the  latter  year  he  propose<l  and  pro-  the  governor  prisoner  at  Monticello,  which  was 

cured  the  passage  of  a  bill  forbidding  the  future  in  sight  of  the  town.    Jefferson  received  intel- 

importation  of  slaves. — In  the  spring  of  1779  ligence  of  their  approach,  and  hastily  sent  off 

he  was  busily  employed  in  ameliorating  the  his  family  in  the  carriage  to  a  neiglibor*s  at 

condition  of  the  British  prisoners  at  Charlottes-  some  distance.    Having  secured  his  more  im- 

ville,  which  afterward  procured  for  him  in  £u-  portant  papers,  he  followed  on  horseback,  just 

rope  the  warmest  reception  by  these  officers,  in  time  to  escape  the  party  sent  to  take  him. 

On  Juno  1  in  the  same  year  ho  was  elected  gov-  Tarleton  rejoined  Comwallis,  burning  and  rav- 

ernor  of  Virginia.    Ho  entered  upon  ofiice  at  a  aging  on  his  way.    Among  otlier  estates  laid 

floomy  period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  waste  was  Elk  Hill,  belonging  to  Jefferson, 

'he  last  campaign  had  not  been  encouraging  to  Here  a  large  amount  of  property  was  wantonly 

the  American  arms,  and  the  enemy  were  about  destroyed,  the  throats  of  horses  were  cut.  and 

to  carry  the  war  into  the  South.    Virginia  was  80  of  the  slaves  were  carried  away,  29  of  whom 

to  become,  after  the  subjugation  of  Georgia  and  afterward  died  from  camp  fever  or  exfxosuro. 

Carolina,  the  decisive  battle  ground,  and  Jeffer-  Yorktown  was  the  final  result  of  the  campaign, 

son  found  the  commonwealth  almost  defenceless,  however,  of  whose  details  it  is  not  here  nc««s- 

Virginia  had  nearly  10,000  troops  in  the  army  sary  to  speak  further.    The  events  attending 

of  the  United  States,  and  the  steady  drain  upon  this  inroad  of  the  enemy  formed  subse«)oently 

her  other  resources  had  so  greatly  enfeebled  her  the  basis  of  violent  diatribes  against  Jefferson, 

that  tliere  was  little  prospect  of  her  being  able  who  was  declared  to  have  received  warning  of 

to  resist  an  enemy.    She  was  however  to  bear  the  danger  from  Gen.  Washington,  but  to  have 
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wantonly  disregarded  it,  and  negleoted  to  put  the  the  plenipoteDtiaries  to  England,  to  negotiate 
ttate  in  a  poetore  of  defence.  Additional  cliargea  the  ternia  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  hasineas 
were  maue,  discrediting  his  personal  oonragCL  was  so  far  advanced  before  he  was  ready  to  sail 
on  the  ground  of  his  withdrawal  from  Richmond  that  congress  recalled  the  appointment;  bat 
and  Monticello  before  the  enemy,  thns  leaving  taking  hbseat  in  that  body  in  the  winter  session 
the  oommnnity  without  a  guiding  head.  The  in-  of  1783,  he  reported,  as  diairman  of  the  com- 
justice  of  both  accusations  has  b«en  established,  mittee  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  the  defini- 
That  he  had  the  continued  approbation  of  Gen.  Uye  treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Providence 
Wa^ington  in  exhausting  Virginia  for  the  ben-  thus  decreed  that  the  same  person  who  had 
efit  of  the  general  cause  is  certain;  that  the  drawn  up  the  declaration  of  independence  should 
commonwealth,  thus  drained  of  her  resources,  officially  announce,  as  it  were,  the  triumph  of 
could  have  been  defended,  is  at  least  doubtfuL  the  struggle  which  it  had  inaugurated,  and  the 
The  circumstances  of  his  withdrawal  from  Rich-  freedom  ci  his  country.  At  the  succeeding  ses- 
mond  and  Monticello  do  not  support  the  acca-  sion  of  congress  Jefferson  proposed  and  secured 
sation  of  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  the  latter  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  United 
especially  was  deliberate,  and  what  a  good  sol-  States  coinage— doing  away  for  ever  with  the 
dier  would  certainly  have  done.  The  real  blame,  old  £.  $.  cLy  and  substituting  the  dollar  and  its 
if  there  be  such,  must  attach  to  his  neglect  of  subdivisions,  down  to  the  hundredth  part,  to 
the  letter  of  Washington  on  Dec.  9,  informing  which,  in  order  to  describe  its  value,  he  gave 
him  that  an  erabarluition  was  about  to  take  the  present  name  of  cent.  At  the  same  session 
place  in  New  York,  *^  supposed  to  be  destined  he  drafted  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 
for  the  South.'*  This  communication  is  said,  ed  to  *^  prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  ffov- 
however,  to  have  been  a  general  circular,  very  emment  of  the  western  territory.^*  Virginia 
similar  to  many  others,  which  had  never  been  held  this  great  extent  of  country  under  charter 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  An  from  James  I.,  and  though  the  limits  of  the 
error  of  judgment  is  thus  all  which  seems  to  be  grant  were  afterward  largely  contracted,  what 
justly  chargeable  upon  the  governor.  His  term  remained  was  an  imperial  domain ;  and  this  she 
of  office  had  expired  two  days  before  Tarleton  possessed  on  July  4,  1776,  when  like  her  sister 
entered  Oharlottesville,  and  in  his  memoir  he  colonies  she  became  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
says  that  he  had  determined  to  decline  a  re-  pendent  state.  In  1780  she  ceded  to  the  con- 
election,  **  from  a  belief  that  under  the  pressure  federation  the  whole  territory  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio, 
of  the  invasion,  under  which  we  were  then  1&-  but  the  cession  was  not  then  formally  oonsum- 
boring,  the  public  would  have  more  confidence  mated.  Jefferson's  plan  of  a  government  for 
in  a  military  chief."  At  the  next  session  of  the  this  territory  was  adopted  with  a  few  amend- 
house  a  young  member  demanded  an  inquiry  ments.  These  consisted  of  an  omisdon  of  the 
into  his  conduct;  but  it  never  was  made,  though  names  suggested  for  the  districts,  and  of  the 
Jefferson^  who  had  gone  to  the  assembly  to  clause  providing  **that  after  the  year  1800  of 
meet  it,  rose  in  his  place  and  demanded  it  On  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  bo  neither  slavery 
the  contrary,  the  house  resolved  ^*  that  the  sin-  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
cere  thanks  of  the  general  assembly  be  given  to  states,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes; 
our  former  governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  his  whereof  the  party  shall  be  duly  convicted  to 
impartial,  upright,  and  attentive  administration  have  been  personally  ffuilty."  The  cession  was 
while  in  office.  The  assembly  wish  in  the  finally  consummated  in  1788,  and  Uius  passed 
strongest  manner  to  declare  the  high  opinion  from  the  possession  of  Virginia  a  territory  of 
they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  abUity,  recti-  vast  extent,  and  incalculable  fertility  and  yalue, 
tude,  and  integrity  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  where  teeming  millions  are  now  founding  great 
oommonweall£,  and  mean  by  thus  publicly  cities,  and  erecting  new  commonwealths  under 
avowing  their  opinion  to  obviate  and  to  remove  the  banner  of  the  federal  union. — In  May,  1784, 
all  unmerited  censure."  The  charges  against  Jefferson  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
his  administration  wounded  him  deeply,  and  he  tiary  to  Europe  to  assist  John  Adams  and  Dr. 
did  not  appear  in  the  spring  session  of  1782.  In  Franklin  in  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce, 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  he  describes  the  shock  In  July  he  sailed  with  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
which  he  felt  upon  hearing  of  the  motion  for  an  arrived  safely  in  Paris,  where  he  was  joined  br 
inquiry  in  the  assembly.  **I  had  been  sua-  his  associates.  They  addressed  themselves  with 
pected,"  he  says,  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  zeal  to  their  ministerial  duties,  and  succeeded 
without  the  least  hint  then  or  afterward  being  in  negotiating  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Mo* 
made  public,  which  might  restrain  them  fh>m  rooeo,  the^ships  of  which  latter  government  bad 
supposing  that  I  stood  amdgned  for  treason  of  made  depredations  on  American  commerce.  By 
the  heart,  and  not  merely  weakness  of  the  mind;  Uie  treaties  blockades  were  abolished,  the  flag 
and  I  felt  that  these  injuries,  for  such  they  hare  covered  the  cai^go.  and  contrabands  were  ex- 
been  since  acknowledged,  had  infiicted  a  womid  empted  from  confiscation.  With  England  all 
on  my  spirit  which  will  only  be  cnred  by  the  negotiations  failed.  That  power  was  still  sore 
all-hmiling  grave." — ^From  his  retirement  at  firom  the  result  of  the  war  in  America.  At  this 
Monticello,  which  had  been  recently  rendered  time  Jefferk>n  printed  and  distributed  among 
doubly  gloomy  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jefferson,  hia  friends  a  small  edition  of  his  **  Notes  on  Vir- 
be  was  aommoned  by  ooogreas  to  aot  as  one  of  ginia."    The  aabstance  of  this  work  bad  been 
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Later  in  the  same  year  he  condacted  an  im-  oesBary  for  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  inhabitants. 

E)rtant  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ilammond,  the  would  be  an  ii^jorj,  and  would  entide  the  United 
ritish  minister,  in  relation  to  alleged  Tiolations  States  to  demand  redress.  Jefferson  proposed, 
of  die  treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Jefferson  as  the  basis  of  a  commercial  treaty,  to  excnange 
compldned  of  non-compliance  with  that  arti*  between  the  two  conntries  the  rights  of  native 
de  of  the  treaty  which  contidned  stipulations  citizens ;  to  surrender  fugitives  charged  with 
agMnst  carrying  away  negroes  or  destroying  murder,  but  not  with  treason  or  other  offences ; 
property,  and  provided  for  the  evacuation  by.  and  to  make  other  crimes  punishable  by  the  tribn« 
Great  Britain  of  all  posts  within  the  limits  of  nals  of  the  nation  where  the  criminal  was  found, 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hammond  replied  that  As  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Spain  with 
his  government  had  suspended  the  execution  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  it  would  under  no  oir- 
the  article  in  question  from  the  non-compliance  cnmstances  be  tolerated  by  the  American  gov- 
of  the  United  States  with  her  engagements  to  emment  ^*  If  Spain  chooses  to  consider  our 
secure  the  debts  of  British  creditors,  and  arrest  self-defence  against  savage  butdiery  as  a  cause 
confiscations  and  prosecutions  sgainst  British  of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her  also  in  war 
subjects.  Jefferson  acknowledged  the  state  of  with  regret,  but  without  fear;  and  we  shall  be 
facts  complained  of^  but  defended  his  govern-  happier  to  the  last  moment  to  repair  with  her  to 
ment  In  relation  to  exile  and  confiscation,  the  tribunal  of  peace  and  reason/'  The  nego- 
congress,  he  declared,  had  only  stipulated  to  re-  tiations  were  indefinitelv  protracted,  and  it  was 
commend  it  to  the  different  states,  which  recom-  not  until  many  years  afterward  that  they  were 
mendation  had  been  fiuthfully  made ;  and  that  even  partially  successful. — ^In  the  spring  of  1798 
the  British  infractions  had  preceded  and  occa-  arose  the  paramount  question  of  the  neutral 
sioned  the  acts  complained  of  as  obstacles  to  the  policy  and  rights  of  the  United  States,  in  view 
recovery  of  the  debts,  thereby  justifying  retalia-  of  the  declaration  of  war  just  made  by  France 
tion.  The  acts  had  however  been  repealed  against  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  Upon  this 
throughout  the  Union,  from  a  conviction  on  the  question  was  put  forth  the  entire  strength  of  the 
part  of  the  states  that  they  were  controlled  by  two  great  leaders  of  the  federal  and  republican 
the  treaty ;  and  the  claim  made  for  interest  on  parties  in  the  cabinet  The  republican  party  was 
their  debts  by  the  creditors  would  be  left  to  the  enthusiastic  in  its  sympathy  for  France  in  the 
decision  of  the  legal  tribunals.  The  controversy  struggle  with  her  great  enemies,  and  a  dispoai- 
here  ended,  Mr.  Hammond  not  having  replied  t\on  was  immediately  shown  to  fit  out  priva- 
to  Jefferson's  last  communication ;  and  the  ques-  teers  in  American  ports  to  cruise  against  £ng- 
tions  were  not  reopened  for  discussion  until  lish  vessels.  This  was  energetically  opposed  by 
the  more  important  differences  occurred  which  the  federal  leaders,  who  were  anxious  that  no 
were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  17(^. — ^In  the  cause  of  hostilities  should  be  given  to  England, 
spring  of  1792  Jefferson  drew  up  an  elaborate  and  held  that  the  true  policy  of  America  was  to 
report  upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  naUons, 
with  Spain.  These  were  complicated  and  deli-  but  form  entangling  alliances  with  none.  The 
cate.  The  Spanish  government  had  long  con-  president,  who  had  just  entered  upon  his  second 
templated  with  jealous  apprehension  the  in-  term,  therefore  promptly  issued  his  proclama- 
creasing  power  of  the  United  States,  and  had  tion  warning  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
sought  to  restrict  its  extent  in  the  south-west  against  carrying  to  the  hostile  powers  any  articles 
The  points  which  now  arose  between  the  two  deemed  contraband  of  war,  or  performing  other 
governments  were  the  determination  of  our  acts  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly 
boundaries,  the  exclusion  of  American  citizens  nation.  This  was  advised  by  Jefferson,  as  by  hia 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  below  colleagues.  He  however  advocated  the  propriety 
our  limits,  interference  with  the  Indian  tribes,  of  receiving  a  minister  from  the  French  repnUiC| 
the  restitution  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  of  which  was  determined  upon.  This  was  follow- 
property  carried  off,  and  the  terms  of  a  com-  ed  by  the  appearance  of  Citizen  Genest  as  min- 
mercial  treaty.  Jefferson  dearly  exhibited  the  ister,  to  succeed  the  former  royal  functionary, 
absurdity  of  the  Spanish  daims  to  possessions  in  who  had  been  recalled,  Genest  authorized  the 
Georgia,  on  the  pretence  that  they  had  been  res-  fitting  out  and  arming  of  privateers,  and  em- 
cued  from  the  Bntish  during  the  war,  and  showed  powered  the  French  consuls  throughout  the 
that  the  boundary  must  remain  unchanged.  As  United  States  to  erect  courts  of  admiralty  to 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  he  demon-  try  and  condemn  prizes  brought  into  American 
strated  that  this  was  a  right  under  the  old  trea-  ports.  The  presiaent  ordered  that  his  priva- 
tes, and  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The  teers  should  leave  the  ports  immediately,  not- 
ocean  was  free  to  all  men,  and  every  river  to  the  withstanding  which  he  armed  a  prize  and  or- 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  it  dered  her  to  sail  as  a  privateer.  (See  Gkhut.) 
passed  by  the  common  consent  of  all  political  so-  A  hot  and  violent  debate  took  place  in  the 
cieties;  and  were  the  Mississippi,  where  it  passes  cabinet  in  Washington's  absence.  Hamilton, 
through  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  exclusive  supported  by  Knox,  advocated  the  erection  of 
rigtit  of  Spun,  it  would  still  be  a  natural  ri^ht  a  battery  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  sailing,  and 
in  those  above  to  navigate  it,  though  one  which  denounced  Genest  as  an  agent  sent  to  embroil 
the  convenience  of  Spain  might  modify.  To  America  with  England.  Jefferson  opposed  the 
sbaekle  it  BevcarthdesB  with  xegoktioiia  not  ne-  sohflme  of  a  battery,  on  the  groond  that  the 
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yessel  would  not  8^  and  that  the  matter  was  — On  Dec  81, 1708,  Jeffenon  resigned  his  plaee 
too  trifling  to  cause  hostilities  with  France,  in  the  cahinet  His  career  in  office  bad  eom- 
Washington  arrived,  and  addressed  a  heated  menced  at  an  exciting  period,  and  he  bad  laid 
note  to  Jefferson;  but  explanations  were  made,  the  foundation  of  that  strong  partisan  enmitj 
In  spite  of  all,  the  vessel  sailed.  Genest  then  which  accompanied  him  afterward  tbroogbout 
grew  so  clamorous  and  insolent  that  the  ques-  life.  But  the  country  at  laree  did  full  Justice 
tion  arose  whether  he  should  not  be  oroered  to  his  public  services.  Judge  Marebidl,  a  atroog 
out  of  the  country.  It  was  determined,  how-  federalist,  but  an  imnartial  historian^  says : 
ever,  to  request  his  recall.  Jefferson  says  that  '*  This  gentleman  witharew  from  political  sta- 
he  was  in  favor  of  **  expressing  that  desire  tion  at  a  moment  when  he  stood  particularly 
with  great  delicacy  ;'*  but  that  **  the  oUiers  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His  de- 
were  for  peremptory  terms."  He  was  finally  termined  opposition  to  the  financial  schemes 
recalled,  and  this  agitating  affair  terminated,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  secretary  of 
It  had  aroused  to  tlie  utmost  extent  all  the  the  treasury,  and  approved  by  the  k^gislative 
bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  great  rivals,  and  executive  parts  of  the  government ;  his 
and  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  were  stormy,  ardent  and  undisguised  attachment  to  the  revo- 
Even  Washington  himself  was  stirred  to  Uie  lutionory  portv  in  France;  the  dispoeitioos 
depths  of  his  great  soul.  The  insolence  of  which  he  was  declared  to  possess  in  re^rard  to 
Genest  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  were  Great  Britain ;  and  the  popularity  of  bis  opin- 
exciting ;  but  a  still  more  bitter  pill  was  the  ions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  United 
retention  by  Jefferson,  as  translating  clerk  in  States,  had  devoted  to  him  that  immense  party 
his  office,  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  violent  oppo-  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to  comport 
nent  of  the  federal  party,  and  editor  of  a  paper  with  his  own  on  most  or  all  of  these  intere^ing 
which  teemed  with  personal  attacks  on  the  subjects.  To  the  opposite  party  he  had  of  counie 
president.  Jefferson  tells  us  that  at  one  of  the  become  particularly  unacceptable.  But  the  pub- 
meetings  of  the  cabinet  Washinffton  fell  into  lication  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Genest 
one  of  his  infrequent  but  terrible  fits  of  passion,  dissipated  much  of  the  preiudice  which  had 
declaring  that  the  "rascal  Freneau"  had  sent  been  excited  against  him.  He  had  in  that  cor- 
him  three  of  his  papers  daily,  full  of  abuse  and  respondence  maintained  with  great  ability  the 
insults ;  and  that  ne  would  rather  be  in  his  opinions  embraced  by  the  federalists  on  those 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation.    The  great  points  of  difference  which  had  arisen  between 

chief  was  too  proud,  however,  to  even  suggest    the  two  republics The  hostility  of  his 

the  dismissal  of  Freneau,  and,  though  "  sore  and  enemies,  therefore,  was  for  a  time  considerably 
warm,"^id  that  he  "  despised  their  attacks  on  lessened,  without  a  corresponding  diminution 
him  personally."  Jefferson  based  his  retention  of  the  attachment  of  his  friends."  Jefferson  re- 
of  this  person  on  the  grounds  that  no  one  should  turned  to  Monticello,  free  once  more  fn>m  the 
be  ostracized  for  his  political  opinions,  or  for  turmoil  and  anxiety  of  public  life,  and  bent  on 
freedom  of  speech,  and  that  his  pu|>er  had  addressing  himself  to  his  private  affairs.  He 
"saved  our  constitution."  It  may  have  been  was  soon  afterward  visited  by  the  duke  de 
sound  reasoning;  but  the  result  of  it  is  unfor-  Liancourt,  who  wrote :  "His  conversation  is  of 
tunate  for  his  memory.  Between  "  the  foremost  the  most  agreeable  kind,  and  lie  |H>ssessi»s  a  8tock 
man  of  all  this  world,"  and  the  violent  partisan  of  information  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
of  a  day,  the  people  will  never  hesitate  upon  man.  In  Europe  he  would  hold  a  distin^it^hed 
whom  to  bestow  their  sympathy. — The  last  act  rank  among  men  of  letters,  and  as  such  he  has 
of  Jefferson  as  secretary  of  state  was  an  elaborate  already  appeared  there.  At  present  he  is  employ- 
report  on  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  ed  with  activity  and  iKjrseverance  in  the  man* 
nations,  with  the  measures  necessary  for  regu-  agement  of  his  farms  and  buildings;  and  he  or- 
lating  and  improving  it.  In  this  famous  state  ders,  directs,  and  pursues,  in  the  minutest  detail, 
paper  he  first  enumerates  the  articles  of  export,  every  branch  of  business  relating  to  them.  The 
with  their  value,  and  then  states  the  various  author  of  this  sketch  found  him  m  the  midi^  of 
restrictions  imposed  upon  them,  calling  atten-  harvest,  from  which  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
tion  to  the  best  method  of  modifying  or  re-  sun  does  not  prevent  his  attendance.  ....  In 
moving  them.  The  preference  is  given  to  a  fine,  his  superior  mind  directs  the  management 
policy  of  friendly  arrangement  with  the  nations  of  his  domestic  concerns  with  the  same  abiliticis 
as  to  which  these  restrictions  exist,  relieving  activity,  and  regularity,  which  ho  evinced  in  the 
commerce  from  its  shackles  every  where,  instead  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  wliich  he  is  calcu- 
of  embarrassing  it.  Against  such  nations  as  con-  lated  to  display  in  every  situation  of  life."  At 
tinned  the  system  of  regulations  or  prohibitions,  this  time  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Amor- 
the  United  States  might  enact  counter  prohibi-  ican  philosophical  society,  in  which  he  alway* 
tions;  but  it  was  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  took  a  deep  interest. — In  1790  his  whole  mind 
friendly  arrangements  might  be  consummated  was  again  drawn  toward  public  affaim.  In 
with  every  power.  This  report  pave  rise  to  September  of  that  year  Wasliington  declared 
long  and  animated  discussions,  and  the  measures  that  ho  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reOleciion, 
secured  the  favor  of  a  great  majority  of  the  na-  and  the  two  great  parties  fixed  ujwn  John 
tional  legislature;  but  a  vote  was  not  immedi-  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  their  notniDcea. 
ately  taken,  and  the  subject  was  lost  sight  o£  In  Feb.  1797,  the  votes  were  opened  andcoont- 
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ed  in  preaenoe  of  both  houses ;  and  the  highest  revolation  in  pnblio  a£GEiin ;  and  a  few  months 
nomber  appearing  in  fayor  of  Adams,  with  the  afterward  he  passed  awav  firom  the  arena  of  his 
next  in  fayor  of  Jefferson,  the  former  was  de-  straggles  and  his  glory,  be  did  not  liye  to  look 
olared.  in  accordance  with  law,  president  of  the  npon  the  new  order  of  things,  in  which  his  oppo- 
United  States,  and  the  latter  vice-president  nents,  after  long  waiting,  were  to  triaraph.  The 
On  March  4,  1797,  Jefferson  took  the  chair  as  momentary  pause  in  political  strife  which  sno- 
president  of  the  senate,  and  deliyered  a  short  oeeded  the  mtelligence  of  his  death,  was  fol- 
address,  in  which  he  expressed  his  attachment  lowed  bj  more  violent  commotions  than  before, 
to  the  laws,  and  his  anxious  wish  to  properly  The  elections  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
fulfil  his  duties.  The  greater  part  of  the  next  4  1800  were  bitterly  contested,  but  terminated  in 
years  was  spent  at  Monticello,  hut  Jefferson  was  a  republican  triumph  which  extended  through- 
a  dose  observer  of  public  events,  and  largely  out  the  Union.  The  result  was  largely  attribn- 
partidpated  in  affaira,  through  his  wide  corre-  table  to  the  masterly  intrigues  of  Aaron  Burr, 
spondenoe.  The  reaction  of  public  feeling,  re-  who  became  the  republican  candidate  for  vice- 
suiting  from  the  excesses  of  the  reign  of  terror,  president,  and  Jefferson  for  president.  The 
had  almost  overwhelmed  the  American  sympa-  federalists  supported  Adams  and  Pinckney. 
thizers  with  France,  ^e  aggressions  of  the  When  the  votes  were  opened,  it  was  found  that 
French  directory,  and  the  insulting  reception  of  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  elected,  but  by  an  equal 
our  envoys,  were  now  destined  to  still  further  number  of  voices.  The  dilemma  was  serious,  as 
paralyze  the  enemies  of  the  federalists.  The  the  constitution  did  not  require  the  specification 
^*  war  message*'  of  Adams  in  the  spring  of  1797  of  the  office  to  which  each  was  elected,  and  the 
threw  the  country  into  unheard  of  agitation,  decision  devolved  npon  the  house.of  repreeent- 
The  general  indignation  against  France  was  so  atives.  Many  weeks  of  violent  struggles  on  the 
violent,  tiiat  it  swept  all  opposition  before  it  partofthe  supporters  ofthe  two  gentlemen  took 
Congress  declare  all  treaties  annulled  ;  mer-  place;  but  on  the  86th  ballot  Jefferson  was  elect- 
chant  vessels  were  authorized  to  resist  restraint  ed  president  and  Burr  became  vice-president — 
or  search ;  large  suras  were  voted  for  defence;  Jefferson  took  his  seat,  March  4, 1801,  at  Wash- 
and  these  active  measurtes  were  soon  followed  ington,  to  which  the  capital  had  been  removed 
by  others  still  more  energetic.  The  alien  and  some  months  before,  and  ddivered  an  inaugural 
sedition  Laws  were  passed ;  the  former  empow-  address  which  is  unsurpassed  among  his  many 
ered  the  president  to  order  out  of  the  country  great  state  papers.  It  summed  up  in  lucid  and 
such  aliens  as  he  considered  dangerous,  on  pain  eloquent  woras  the  principles  of  republican 
of  heavy  penalties ;  the  latter  declared  that  government,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of  the  moat 
printing  or  uttering  false  and  malicious  charges  enlarged  patriotism,  and  tiie  warmest  devotion 
against  the  president  or  congress,  in  order  to  to  the  public  eood.  Jefferson  had  come  in  upon 
defame  them,  or  excite  hatred  against  them,  a  swelling  tide  of  popularity,  and  he  carefully 
should  be  deemed  sedition,  and  be  punishable  avoided  ^1  acts  which  would  tend  to  diminish  it 
with  fine  and  imprisonment  These  violent  and  Few  removals  were  made,  and  these  chiefly  of 
unconstitutional  measures  were  vainly  opposed  those  who  were  appointed  by  Adams  in  the  last 
by  the  republican  party,  who  were  completely  hours  of  his  administration.  A  general  amnesty 
silenced  by  the  general  turmoil.  The  whole  was  granted  to  the  federalists,  and  they  seemed 
nation  was  hot  K>r  war,  and  even  Washinffton  to  gradually  become  merged  in  the  masses, 
issued  from  his  retirement,  and  affain  buckled  which  every  day  grew  more  **  republican.''  The 
on  his  long  disused  sword,  to  take  his  place  old  regime  appeiS^d  to  have  suddenly  passed 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Nothing  was  left  for  away.  A  change  in  dress  and  manners  followed 
the  republicans  but  to  make  an  issue  on  the  the  political  success  of  the  republicans.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  reaction  against  the  stately  dignity  and  ceremo- 
and  even  this  was  impossible  in  congress,  ny  of  Washington's  era  was  headed  by  the  new 
*^  Finding  themselves  of  no  use  there,"  thoy  de-  president,  who  would  have  no  formal  address 
terminedto  resort  to  the  state  arenas;  and  the  m>m  congress,  and  sent  in  his  message  by  a 
result  was  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  "  resolu-  conmion  messenger.  Everywhere  the  new  phi- 
tions  of  '98."  The  former  state  was  dosely  con-  losophy  of  life  was  received  with  acclamations 
nected  with  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  drafted  the  which  swelled  still  higher  the  flood  of  Jeffer- 
*^  Kentucky  resolutions,"  denouncing  the  obnox-  son's  popularity.  The  public  events  of  his  ad- 
ieus laws,  and  intimating  a  determination  on  ministration  were  such  as  to  increase  rather 
the  part  of  the  states  to  proceed  to  armed  resist-  than  diminish  the  ovation.  In  1800  Louisiana 
ance.  They  were  followed  in  Virginia  by  sim-  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and  in  1802 
ilar  resolves,  drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  op-  the  president  opened  a  private  correspondence 
posing  the  consolidation  measures  of  the  fedend  with  the  French  government,  which  resulted  in 
party,  and  calling  on  the  states  to  maintain  the  succeeding  year  in  the  purchase  ofthe  entire 
their  liberties  inviolate.  The  spring  of  1799  territonr  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  $15,000,- 
brought  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  the  republicans.  000.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
Adams  sent  envoys  to  France ;  Washington,  that  measure  was  evaded,  and  so  great  was  the 
^^horror-struck,"  retired  a^in  to  Mount  Ver-  advantage  which  it  secured,  that  all  opposition 
non;  and  the  war  spirit  rapidly  subsided.  This  soon  disappeared.  In  1804  Captains  Lewis  and 
was  the  last  ^>peara&ce  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Olark,  under  the  auspioea  of  Jeffisrson,  set  oat 
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to  explore  the  cofntinent  to  the  Paotfio,  with  in-  Berlin  decree  do^ng  the  harbors  of  TB^gliMl, 

stnictionsdrawD  op  by  the  president's  own  hand.  The  crowning  grievance  was  the  **  right  of 

The  expedition  retorned  two  years  afterward  search"  asserted  by  Great  Britain,  under  color 

with  a  mass  of  valoable  information,  which  ex-  of  which  American  yeesels  were  boarded,  and 

hibited  the  skill  of  their  instructions.    In  1808  her  sailors  impressed  as  subjects  of  the  king, 

the  administration  ei^oyed  a  portion  of  the  This  croel  wrong  had  been  persistenUy  opposed, 

credit  secured  for  Commodore  Preble  by  his  hot  the  claim  never  relinquished.     An  event 

prompt  vindication  of  American  rights  in  the  now  occurred  which  brought  things  to  an  issoe. 

Mediterranean  against  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  In  June,  1807,  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 

The  Tripolitans  also  were  compelled  to  sue  for  which  had  just  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean, 

peace ;  and  the  people  of  America  were  thrilled  was  stopped  by  the  Leopard,  a  British  ship  of 

oy  Uie  daring  and  glorious  exploit  of  Stephen  war,  and,  on  her  commander^s  refusal  to  submit 

IJecatur,  who  in  a  small  schooner  entered  the  to  a  search,  was  fired  upon  and  forced  to  sor- 

harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  burned  the  Philadelphia  render  four  of  her  crew.    She  had  no  means  of 

frigate,  under  the  ffuns  of  the  enemy,  returning  resisting  this  dcraand^and  returned  immediately 

without  the  loss  of  a  man.    The  acquisition  oi  to  Hampton  Roads.   The  country  was  in  a  flame 

Louisiana,  the  naval  victories,  and  the  general  at  the  intelligence,  and  the  president  issoed  his 

prosperity  throughout  the  nation,  greatly  in-  proclamation,  interdicting  the  entrance  of  Brit- 

ereased  Uie  popularity  of  the  administration ;  ish  armed  vessels  into  the  ports  or  waters  of 

and  Jefferson  was  rejected,  with  George  Clin-  the  United  States.    The  outrage  was  disavowed 

ton  of  New  York  for  vice-president,  for  the  by  the  English  government,  and  two  of  the  men 

.  term  commencing  March  4, 1805,  by  a  minority  sent  back  to  America ;  but  the  orders  in  oonn- 

of  148  out  of  176  votes.    In  1806  he  was  called  cil  against  neutrals  were  continued  in  fall  foree, 

upon  to  arrest  for  treason  the  predecessor  of  and  a  new  decree  of  the  French  emperor  fol- 

Ciinton  in  the  chair  of  vice-president.    Aaron  lowed.    In  consequence  of  this  hostile  policy 

Burr  had  in  1804  slain  Alexander  Hamilton  congress  in  December  passed  an  act  laying  an 

in  a  duel,  and,  finding  himself  thereafter  Ihe  embargo  upon  American  vessels^  which  were 

mark  of  general  odium,  had  striven  to  retrieve  forbidden  to  leave  any  port  of  the  United  States, 

his  desperate  fortunes  by  a  scheme  of  equal  This  law  was  violently  opposed  by  the  federal 

extent  and  audacity.    This  was  to  raise  a  large  party,  who  denounced  it  as  an  unnecessary  and 

force  in  the  western  and  south-western  stat^  ruinous  measure.    It  was,  however,  regarded 

and  either  separate  those  states  from  the  Union,  as  wise  and  judicious  by  Napoleon ;   and  the 

fbrming   another    confederacy,    of   which  he  American  minister  in  England  wrote  that  its 

should  be  president,  or  carry  his  expedition  repeal  would  be  *^  fatal  to  us.*^    It  was  declared 

thence  affninst  Mexico.  Which  of  these  projects  by  the  friends  of  the  president  to  be  intended 

he  had  definitely  determined  upon  is  not  accu-  as  only  temporary;  and  in  Feb.  1809,  congress 

rately  known.     He  proceeded  to  make  levies  repealed  it  from  and  after  the  4th  of  tlie  ensu- 

on  the  Ohio,  and  throughout  the  West;   but  ing  March,  Bubstituting  an  act  of  non-intcr- 

the  expedition  was  frustrated  by  the  president's  course  with  France  and  England. — At  this  point 

proclamation,  and  the  arrest  of  its  author.     He  in  the  history  of  the  country,  Jefferson  retired 

was  brought  to  Richmond,   where  an   indict-  from  office,  and  terminated  his  political  career, 

ment  was  found  npainst  him  for  treason.     But  lie  had  taken  leave  of  congress  in  his  last  me*- 

Judge  Marshall,  w-ho  presided,  did  not  regard  sage,  which  thanked  them  and  the  citizens  at 

the  evidence  as  sufficient  for  his  commitment  large  for  their  long  confidence ;  asserted   the 

on  this  charge,  and  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  purity  of  his  motives  in  the  administration  of 

for  a  high   misdemeanor,  in    setting  on  foot  public  affairs ;  and  declared  his  conviction  that 

within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  an  ex-  Heaven  had  in  store  **  for  our  beloved  country 

pedition  against  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  long  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and  happiness." 

Spain,  a  friendly  power.    The  former  position  Two  days  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 

of  the  accused,  and  his  prominence  before  the  wrote  to  his  friend   the  duke   do   yemi>urs : 

countr}',  rendered  the  trial  one  of  deep  interest.  **  Within  a  few  days,  I  retire  to  my  family,  my 

It  soon  took  a  political  complexion,  and  the  op-  books,  and  farms ;  and  having  gained  the  har- 

ponents  of  the  administration  bitterly  inveighed  bor  myself,  I  shall  Kwk  on  my  friends  still  bof- 

against  the  anxiety  displayed  by  the  president  feting  the  storm  with  anxiety  indeetl,  but  not 

to  procure   a  conviction.     Such  a  desire  was  with  envy.     Never  did  a  prisoner  released  fn>m 

undoubtedly    displayed ;    but    Burr   was    dis-  his  chains  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  in  shaking 

charged  for  want  of  legal  evidence  establishing  off  the  shackles  of  power."     Addresses   were 

his  guilt.     At  the  same  time  occurred  an  event  passed  in  numer(»us  places  bearinfr  hiph  to«»ti- 

which  powerfully  aroused  the  indignation   of  mony  to  the  character  <»f  liis  public  services, 

the   country.     For  many  years  the  American  That  from  the  general  assembly  of   Virpinia 

ships  had  profited  by  the  general  destruction  was  warm  and  eloquent,  and  must  have  stirrctl 

of  commerce   attending   the  wars  of  Europe,  his  pulses.     He  was  i>resent  at  the  inauguration 

and  as  neutrals  had  entered   every   port.     In  of  Madison,  his  succ^ss*^r,  and  then  retumeil  to 

1806,  however,  England   issued  her  orders  in  Monticello  in  his  native  county,  whose  inhabit- 

council  blockading  the  ports  of  Franco  and  her  ants  receive<l  him  with  a  conpratulntory  address, 

allies ;  and  theso  were  followed  by  Napoleon's  He  remained  in  retirement  ever  afterward,  em- 
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plojing  his  time  in  the  perfonnanoe  of  his  Tari-  derelopment  and  exercise  of  hmnan  power,  so 
oas  duties  as  the  head  of  a  large  establishment.  &r  as  was  oonsbtent  with  the  good  oraer  of  so- 
lo 1817  ho  took  an  actire  part  in  the  measures  cietj,  and  a  jealous  advocate  of  individualism, 
then  set  on  foot  to  establish  the  **  central  col-  This  £M:t  colored  and  shaped  his  whole  political 
lege"  near  Gharlottesville,  now  the  nniversitj  theorj.  The  strength  of  his  convictions  is  ob- 
of  Virginia.  In  1819  he  superintended  the  erec-  vious  in  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  he 
tion  of  the  building,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  in  Virginia  law.  His  aim  was  to  over- 
diosen  rector.  The  leading  part  which  he  took  throw  the  old  domination  of  the  ruling  dasseSi 
in  founding  this  great  institution  was  a  subject  and  raise  the  people.  He  carried  the  same  prin- 
of  peculiar  pride  with  him,  and  he  directed  eiples  to  the  studj  of  the  federal  compact  Onoe 
^*  Father  of  the  universitj  of  Virginia"  to  be  convinced  that  the  state  rights  doctrine  of  re- 
inscribed  upon  his  tombstone.  In  the  spring  striction  was  the  true  theorj  of  the  government, 
of  1826,  his  fortunes  having  become  greatly  he  fought  for  it  with  persistent  energy.  Thus 
embarrassed  by  the  generous  scale  of  his  ex-  conunenced,  on  the  threshold  ofhis  entrance  into 
penditures  and  the  profuse  hospitality  at  Monti-  the  cabinet,  the  long  struggle  against  Hamilton, 
cello,  he  was  empowered  by  the  legislature  to  the  federal  champion.  The  first  measure  of  that 
dispose  of  his  estates  by  lottery,  with  a  view  to  great  leader,  the  funding  law,  had  passed ;  and  it 
the  discharge  of  his  liabilities.  But  the  project  was  followed  by  the  assumption  of  state  debts, 
was  suspended,  and  ^en  abandoned.  His  health  and  by  the  U.  S.  bank,  in  spite  of  JefTerson'a 
had  long  been  failing,  and  in  June  he  rapidly  protest  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  mea»- 
declined.  As  midnight  approached  on  July  8,  ure.  He  did  not  waver,  however,  and  he  was 
he  was  evidently  dying,  but  retained  his  mem-  rewarded.  The  republican  party,  long  suffer- 
ory,  and  muttered :  *^  This  is  the  4th  of  July."  ing  a  series  of  defeats,  never  found  its  leader 
He  lived  until  past  noon  on  the  succeeding  day,  wanting,  and  grew  finally  into  that  great  flood 
July  4,  1826,  when  he  expired — a  few  hours  in  1801,  which  bore  Jefferson  triumphantly 
before  John  Adams,  whose  dying  words  were :  into  the  presidency.  In  this  passionate  strog- 
*^ Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives!"  On  the  gle  he  was  often  blinded  and  carried  away  by 
same  day  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  just  half  the  mere  force  of  his  own  convictions.  His 
a  century  before,  these  two  great  men  had  at-  devotion  to  state  rights  was  so  ardent  that 
tached  their  signatures  to  the  declaration  of  it  led  him  to  regard  Shays's  insurrection  as  a 
independence ;  and  the  singular  fact  made  a  mere  trifle,  which  the  government  made  itself 
deep  impression  on  the  country. — ^The  character  ridiculous  by  opposing.  In  the  same  manner 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  a  man  and  statesman,  he  had  written :  '*  The  late  rebeUion  in  Masaa- 
is  easily  deduced  fit>m  the  events  attending  chusetts  has  given  more  alarm  than  I  think  it 
his  career.  He  was  an  original  thinker  in  ev-  should  have  done.  Calculate  that  one  rebellion 
ery  department  of  human  concern,  and  easen-  in  18  states,  in  the  course  of  11  years,  is  bat 
tiaJly  a  reformer.  In  this  will  be  found  the  one  for  each  state  in  a  century  and  a  h^  No 
explanation  of  his  life.  He  had  no  re^)ect  for  country  should  be  so  long  without  one."  He 
claims  of  right  founded  only  upon  prescription,  could  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Hamilton 
and  attached  no  decisive  weight  to  authority,  wished  to  create  a  monarchy  in  America.  The 
In  the  old  house  of  burgesses  he  opposed  parlia-  party  which  supported  the  federal  construction 
ment  upon  abstract  grounds  which  were  cleariy  was  ^*  aristocratic  and  monarchical,"  denrona 
defined,  and  which  became  the  bases  of  the  to  "draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  have 
subsequent  struggle,  inaugurated  by  the  formal  already  drawn  the  forma,  of  the  British  govern- 
exposition  of  the  same  principles  in  the  declara-  ment"  Such  was  Jefferson  as  a  statesman  and 
tion  of  independence.  In  the  general  assembly,  leader  of  a  party  under  the  old  regime,  which 
under  the  commonwealth,  he  attacked  the  time-  was  ruled  by  his  enemies.  Under  the  new  or- 
honored  system  of  aristocratic  and  religious  in-  der  of  things,  with  his  own  party  in  power,  the 
tolerance,  as  in  open  conflict  with  natural  right,  case  was  altered.  The  force  of  his  opinions  of 
and  for  that  reason  wrongful,  however  folly  the  rights  of  individuals  suffered  a  marked  dimi- 
acquiesced  in  and  respected  by  preceding  gen-  nution  when  Aaron  Burr  openly  bearded  hk 
orations.  This  want  of  reverence  for  king,  par-  authority.  He  threw  the  wei^t  of  his  great 
liament,  nobility,  and  aristocracy,  accompanied  office  against  Burr,  and  advised  Uiat  one  <^  hia 
him  to  the  cabinet,  and  dictated  his  opposition  counsel.  Lather  Martin,  should  be  indicted  as  an 
to  England.  He  carried  the  rule  of  subjecting  aooomplioe,  in  order  to  "  put  down  this  impo- 
every  thing  to  the  test  of  abstract  reason  into  dent  and  unprincipled  federal  bulldog."  In  the 
matters  of  religion.  Discarding  faith  as  un-  same  manner,  his  state  rights  doctrines  be^pnie 
philosophical,  he  became  an  infidel — thus  pre-  modified.  Once  hdding  the  rmns  of  aapreme 
senting  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  man  of  authority,  he  found  the  di^culty  attending  an 
poweifiil  mind  and  amiable  disposition,  deeply  administration  of  the  government  upon  the  al>- 
venerating  the  moral  character  of  the  Saviour  of  stract  theories  which  he  had  so  long  advocated, 
the  world,  but  refusing  belief  in  his  divine  mis-  The  executive  authoritr  had  to  be  stretched  un- 
sion.  In  politics,  Jefferson,  from  native  bent  of  til  it  cracked,  to  cover  the  purchase  of  Lcwisiana; 
intellect,  was  an  opponent  of  strong  government,  and  he  became  convinced  on  other  occasions  that 
ana  always  nuuntamed  that  the  world  was  gov-  the  federal  government,  to  use  his  own  exprea- 
emed  too  nmch.    He  was  in  favor  of  the  free  sioo,  moat  "show  its  teeth."    This  change  of 
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ground  might  be  fhrther  established  by  ioDmner-  fenon  to  the  people.    Tbej  were  supported  bj 

able  events  of  the  president's  career ;  bot  this  consummate  partisan  ability.    He  never  made 

is  unnecessary.    It  would  only  prove  what  hat  a  formal  public  speech,  but  his  adroitness  in 

never  been  doubted,  that  Jefferson  was  a  strong  politics  was  unsurpassed  and  his  management 

partisan,  as  well  as  a  conscientious  administrator  of  persons  and  events  for  the  aocompltthment 

of  public  affairs. — ^A  few  additional  points  of  his  of  the  ends  which  he  aimed  at  was  masterly, 

character  still  remain  to  be  noticed.    In  social  The  objects  which  he  had  in  view  were  in  a  large 

life  he  faithfully  carried  out  his  democratic  measure  attained  by  his  elaborate  correspond* 

principles.    Bom  in  a  class  which  then  enjoy*  ence.    Few  human  beings  have  written  more 

ed  a  prestige  and  authority  resembling  that  of  letters  during  their  lives.  Monticello  became  the 

the  higher  castes  of  India,  he  discarded  every  centro  as  it  were  of  a  vast  system  of  political 

advantage  which  his  birthright  gave  him,  and  nerves,  extending  their  ramifications  throughout 

mingled  familiarly  with  the  common  people,  as  the  nation.  In  his  retirement  Jefferson  was  thus 

their  equal  and  no  more.    His  enemies  charged  as  powerful  as  in  office.  His  hand  was  often  feh 

him,  in  this,  with  courting  popular  favor  and  as  decbively,  and  his  opinions,  mstilled  into 

applause ;  but  the  accusation  is  not  wholly  sua-  active  minds  holding  high  podtiona,  became  not 

tained.    He  was  naturally  a  democrat,  and  held  seldom  the  ruling  influences  in  public  affairs. 

as  a  radical  doctrine  of  his  philosophy  the  prin-  The  great  system  of  opinions  which  he  early 

ciple  that  one  man  is  no  better  than  another,  embrmced,  and  mainly  afterward  clung  to,  has 

He  was  thus  easily  approached,  and  the  natural  been  sufficiently  noticed.  On  the  question  of  slav- 

bonhomie  and  amiability  of  his  character  ron-  ery,  which  arose  two  or  three  times  during  his 

dered  his  society  delightful  to  all  classes,  how-  career,  his  views  are  well  known.    He  regarded 

ever  humble.    This  trait  made  him  distasteful  the  institution  as  a  moral  and  political  evil :  as 

to  John  Randolph  and  other  lovers  of  the  old  a  moral  evil,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  his 

aristocratic  system,  and  they  declared  that  his  cherished  convictions  of  the  eoual  rights  of  man ; 

^^  levelling  doctrines**  would  result  in  the  mar-  and  as  a  political  evil,  from  the  assistance  it  af- 

riage  of  Uie  daughters  of  gentlemen  to  "  over-  forded  to  the  old  feudal  system  of  aristocracy, 

seers,**  then  the  coarsest  class.    But  the  people  which  he  opposed,  and  would  have  struck  almost 

at  large  hailed  his  principles  as  the  true  rule  of  mortally  in  abolishing  the  institution.    In  thus 

life,  and  •the  triumph  of  just  reasoning.    His  opposing  it  he  did  not  advocate  a  change  in  the 

dislike  of  all  the  trappings  of  authority  was  ex*  agricultural  character  of  the  South.    lie  wrote 

cessive.  Whatever  even  recalled  tlie  old  system  that  the  people  would  ^*  remain  virtuous  as  long 

of  prescription  and  prestige  assumed  a  porten-  as  agriculture  is  our  principal  object,  which  wifi 

tons  and  disproportioned  importance  in  his  eyes,  be  the  case  while  there  remain  vacant  lands  in 

Not  content  with  eradicating  all  traces  of  past  America.  When  we  get  piled  upon  one  another 

authority  and  influence,  ho  inaugurated  a  crusade  in  largo  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become 

against  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies  which  had  corrupt  as  in  Europe,  and  go  to  eatii}<;  one 

accompanied  it.    Washington  had  held  levees,  another  as  they  do  there." — It  only  remains  to 

and  awaited  the  two  housefs  standing  calm  and  speak  briefly  of  JeflTerson  in  his  ciioractcr  of  a 

stately,  in  full  dress,  to  receive  them.   Jefferson  country  gentleman.   As  such  he  apiniars  to  very 

abolished  tlic  practice,  and  sent  his  first  message  great  advantage.     Ho  was  a  tcmicr  hn>band 

by  an  unoiiicial  hand  to  avoid  the  address  which  and  father,  a  mild  master,  a  warm  friend,  and 

was  customary.     A  committee  had  been  usually  a  delightful  host.     His  knowledge  ot*  life,  ex- 

api)oiiitcd  to  inform  the  i)rcsident  of  his  dec-  tensive  travels,  and  long  familiarity  with  grt-at 

tion  ;  but  JotFerson  declared  it  was  more  in  con-  events  and  distingtiislied  men,  rendcreil  his  ci>n- 

sonanoo  with  the  simplicity  of  republican  insti-  versation  highly  attractive  to  mere  t^oc'ui]  vi.Mt- 

tutions  to  communicnte  the  intelligence  through  ors.    His  scientific  acquisitions,  and  the  deep 

the  common  post  office.    To  all  titles  of  honor  interest  which  he  took  in  all  branches  of  uatu- 

he  was  strongly  opposed.  "Excellency,"  "Hon-  ral  history,  made  his  society  equally  agreeable 

orablo,"  and  even    "  Mr.,"  were  distasteful  to  to  men  of  leaniing.    Many  such  \'i>ited  him, 

him.    He  could  wish,  ho  declared,  that  tlie  last,  and  were  impressed  as  deeply  by  his  geni-ral 

too,  might  disappear.     It  was  always  **  Thomas  knowledge,  as  they  were  charmed  by  the  c*»ur- 

Jeffer34)n,"  or  *'  T.  J.,"  not  *'  Mr.  Jctferson,"  who  tesy  of  his  demeanor.    l)e  Chastelhix,  Do  Lian- 

presented  his  resfKicts  to  "tlie  president,"  not  court,  and  other  noblemen  and  forvi^jners  of 

'*  your  excellenry."  These  apparent  trifles  were  distinction,  came  away  from  MontictUo  with  an 

in  reality  strong  indications  of  tlio  character  enthusiastic  opinion  of  tluir  host,  and  informed 

of  #ie  man,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  his  all  Europe  that  the  country  gentleman  of  Vir- 

popularity  with  the  people.     Ho  was  regarded  ginia  was  the  most  accomplishe^l  man  of  his 

as  the  epitome  and  incarnation  of  democracy,  as  epoch.     In  entertaining  this  diver>e  M.cicty,  in 

oppose<l  to  the  old  world  of  aristocracy.    In  the  reading,  writing,  riding,  and   attending  to  his 

plain  gO(Ml-humorcd  man,  whom  all  might  ap-  fanns,  passed  the  intervals  of  his  al>st'n<e  fn  rn 

proftch,  clad  in  every-day  garments,  and  scarce-  public  affairs,  and  the  long  period  of  roiireriit'i.t 

ly  distinguislmble  from  an  honest  yeoman,  the  which  extended   from  the  tennination   <»f  his 

mas-iOH  discovered  a  delightful  contrast  to  tho  presidency  to  his  death.     His  career  had  ^i-n 

powdered  and   stately  **  nah(»bs"  of  the  past.  agitate<l,  but  splendid,  and  in  the  mnin  happy, 

buch  were  the  social  traits  which  endeared  Jef-  Ho  had  bitter  enemies^  but  doubtless  pt-rsuuded 
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bimflelf  that  snoh  was  tho  inevitable  resait  of  fenon.    The  leaves,  which  are  only  two  and 

the  great  part  which  he  had  played  during  a  bipartite,  rise  immediately  from  a  horizontal 

peri^  of  violent  party  conflict.    He  had  thou-  rootstooK  borne  upon  long  petioles,  and  enfolding 

sands  of  devoted  and  admiring  friends,  and  these  a  handsome  white  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 

oonsoled  him  for  the  enmity  of  others.    In  the  not  unlike  that  of  the  blood  root,  and  appearing 

enjoyment  of  the  immense  fame  attaching  to  his  in  April  and  May.  The  calycine  leaves  are  either 

'name  as  the  writer  of  the  declaration  of  inde-  8  or  6,  the  petsJs  often  amounting  to  9  in  num- 

nendence,  and  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  ber.    Some  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves 

rounder  of  the  oonauering  Uieorv  of  democracy,  have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 

he  thus  passed  the  long  years  of  his  retirement,  establish  two  distinct  varieties ;  in  one  the  leaf- 

and  finuly  expired,  with  a  sort  of  poetic  jus-  lets  are  nearly  entire,  or  at  least  only  ol»curely 

tice,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  act  which  sinuate ;  in  the  other,  the  leaflets  are  inoisely 

constituted  his  chief  glory,  near  tiie  spot  where  from  5  to  7  lobed.    The  common  name  of  the 

he  had  drawn  his  first  breath,  and  surrounded  plant  is  twin-leaf^  and  in  some  places  rheum»- 

by  a  family  and  friends  equally  loving  and  ad-  tism  root.    The  root  is  said  to  be  stimulant,  diar 

miring  him. — The  latest  and  most  complete  phoretic,  and  antispasmodic.    It  is  sometimes 

biography  of  Jefferson  is  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  employed  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
Hub.  (8  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1858).    His       JErFERSONVILLE,acityof  01arkco.,Ind^ 

*^  Memoirs,  Gorrespondence,  and  Private  Pa-  situated  at  the  head  of  the  falls  on  the  Ohio 

Sers''  were  published  by  his  grandson,  Thomas  river,  nearly  opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  40 
efferson  Randolph  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Charlottes-  m.  below  Madison ;  pop.  in  1859,  8,50Q.  It  is 
ville,  Ya.,  1829 ;  reprinted  in  London,  Boston,  built  on  high  ground  on  the  site  of  old  FcHrt 
and  New  York).  Biographies  of  him  have  also  Steuben,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of . 
been  written  by  Oeorge  Tucker  (2  vols.  8vo.,  the  river  and  of  Louisville.  The  streets  are 
Philadelphia,  1887),  B.  L.  Rayner  (12mo.,  Bos-  wide,  well  paved,  and  laid  out  at  right  andes 
ton,  1884),  and  W.  Linn  (12mo.,  Ithaca,  1884).  with  one  another.  The  Jeffersonville  and  In- 
His  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  congress  dianapoUs  railroad  has  its  8.  terminus  here, 
in  1848,  and  published  under  the  title,  *^  The  The  Ohio  is  1  m.  wide  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  being  his  Auto-  and  in  a  distance  of  2  m.  has  a  fail  of  22  feet, 
biography.  Correspondence,  Reports,  Messages,  which  affords  unrivalled  motive  power.  Little 
Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  Official  and  Pri-  use  has  been  made  of  this  adv^tage,  however, 
vate,"  ^.  (9  vols.  8vo.,  Washington,  1858-^5).  until  within  the  last  8  or  4  years.  The  depth 
edited  by  H.  A.  Washington.  Many  editions  ot  of  water  is  sufficient  at  all  seasons  for  craft  of 
his  ^^  Notes  on  Yirffinia''  have  been  printed,  the  large  size,  and  steamboat  building  is  an  impor- 
last  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  1858,  from  the  author's  tant  branch  of  industry.  The  city  has  2  mann- 
annotated  copy.  His  "Manual  of  Parliamentary  factories  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of  car- 
Practice"  is  still  in  use  by  congress  and  Amen-  riages,  1  of  steam  engines,  2  steam  saw  mills,  a 
can  legislative  bodies  generally.  large  flouring  mill,  an  iron  foundery  and  machine 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  the  capital  of  Missouri  shop,  a  brass  foundery,  2  weekly  newspapers, 

and  seat  of  instice  of  Cole  co.,  situated  on  the  and  a  working  men^s  ubrary.    It  is  the  seat  of 

S.  or  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  148  m.  the  state  prison,,  with  an  average  number  of  276 

above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  prisoners.    During  the  year  1857  the  excess  of 

opposite  the  mouth  of  Cedar  creek,  and  125  m.  the  receipts  of  thu  institution  over  its  ezpendi- 

W.  from  St.  Louis,  with  which  it  is  connected  tnres  was  $4,819.88.. 

by  the  Pacific  railroad;  pop.  in  1850,  about  JEFFREY.  Fbakois,  a  Scottish  judge,  critic, 
1,600 ;  in  1856,  1,924;  in  1859,  8,500.  It  is  and  essayist,  bom  in  Edmburgh,  Oct.  23,  1778, 
built  on  elevated  and  uneven  ^und,  conmiand-  died  in  Craigcrook,.  Jan.  26, 1850.  The  eldest 
ing  a  fine  view  of  the  beautitul  scenery  on  the  son  of  a  depute  derk  in  the  court  of  session,  he 
N.  bank  of  the  river.  The  principal  public  was  educated  at  Uie  hi^  sdiool  of  Edinburgh 
edifices  are  the  state  house,  a  handsome  build-  (1781-^7),  the  university  of  Glasgow  (1787-'9X 
ing  of  stone,  the  governor's  residence,  the  state  and  Queen's  ooUe^^,  Oxford  (1791-2).  He  was 
penitentiary,  several  hotels,  and  churches  of  remembered  by  his  associates  at  the  high  school 
various  denominations.  The  city  has  a  bank,  as  a  little,  dever,^  ai^^ious^  dark,  and  vigorous 
beside  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Mis-  boy,  always  near  the  top  of  the  class,  and  never 
aouri,  2  weekly  newspapers,  flour  mills,  and  losing  a  place  without  shedding  tears.  AtGlas^ 
manufactories  of  wooden  and  iron  ware,  car-  gow  he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
riages,  furniture,  &o.  A  great  impetus  has  been  most  acute  and  fluent  speakers  in  the  debating 
nven  to  its  trade  bv  the  construction  of  the  society,  and  formed  the  habit  of  ^stematically 
Pacific  railroad,  which  will  extend  when  finish-  accompanying  all  his  studies  by  collateral  corn- 
ed from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  It  is  now  poation.  There  remain  81  manuscript  essava 
(Jan.  1860)  in  running  order  from  the  former  on  literary  and  philosophical  subjects  which  ne 
place  to  a  point  48  m.  W.  from  Jefferson  City,  wrote  in  the  interval  that  he  passed  in  Edin- 

JEFFERSOKIA  (Barton),  a  vernal  pknt  of  burgh  before  going  to  Oxford.    He  took  little 

the  natural  order  berberidaeea^  occurring  in  ridi  pleasure  in  his  brief  residence  at  Oxford,  dedar- 

woods  from  western  New  York  to  Wisconsin  mg  in  his  letters  that  there  is  nothing  "  so  md- 

and  southward,  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  J^-  ax^dy  as  a  company  of  young  men  without 
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rose  to  the  higfaeat  eminence  as  a  pleader,  was  cretly  for  coort  favor,  and  was  made  solicitor  to 
elected  in  1821  lord  rector  of  the  nniversitj  of  the  dnke  of  York,  Sept.  14, 1677,  and  knitted. 
Glasgow,  and  in  1829  dean  of  the  facolty  of  This  startled  his  associates,  but  he  insisted  that 
advocatcHi,  was  appointed  lord  advocate  in  1830,  the  office  was  strictly  professional  in  its  char- 
entered  the  house  of  oommooa  in  1881,  and  was  aoter,  and  in  1678  men  of  both  parties  united 
elevated  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  1884.  He  took  to  elect  him  recorder  of  London.  He  then  went 
part  in  the  reform  debates  in  parliament,  bnt  boldly  over  to  the  court  party,  and  for  the  rest 
md  not  maintain  in  that  arena  the  reputation  of  his  life  so  acted  as  to  aeserve  th6  title  of  the 
fat  eloquence  which  he  e^oyed  at  the  W.  As  worst  tool  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  firee- 
a  judge  he  was  a  model  of  courtesy  and  patience,  dom  by  the  house  of  Stuartw  In  the  days  of 
and  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  his  decisions  the  popish  plot  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  the  vivacity  and  clearness  of  his  statements,  against  the  accused  parties,  acting  both  as  judge 
He  was  most  highly  esteemed  in  private  life,  md  as  counsel,  in  different  courts ;  and  it  was 
and  as  a  brilliant  converser,  abounding  in  wit,  by  his  advice  that  the  government  placed  itself 
fimcy,  and  an^billty.  All  his  writings  dis-  at  th^  head  of  the  patrons  of  the  plot,  where- 
play  a  rapid,  versatile,  and  delicate  rather  than  by  its  inventors  were  prevented  from  turning 
profound  intellect.  **  With  little  imagination,"  it  to  the  profit  they  had  expected.  He  was 
says  Talfourd,  "little  genuine  wit,  and  no  dear  appointed  chief  justice  of  Chester,  and  made 
view  of  any  great  and  central  principles  of  criti-  kmg^s  serseant,  m  April,  1680,  and  created  a 
dsm,  he  has  contrived  to  dazzle,  to  astonish,  baronet  He  offended  the  house  of  commons, 
and  occasionally  to  delight  multitudes  of  read-  and  was  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The  office 
ers^  and,  at  one  period,  to  hold  the  temporary  of  recorder  he  ^ve  up  Dec.  2,  1680.  When 
&te  of  authors  at  his  wilL  Without  deep  feel-  the  Oxford  parliament  was  dissolved,  in  1681, 
ing,  which  few  can  understand,  he  has  a  aui<^  and  Charles  II.  resolved  to  destroy  the  whigs. 
sensibility,  with  which  all  sympathize ;  without  Jeffreys  became  the  most  efficient  agent  of 
a  command  of  imases,  he  has  a  glittering  radi-  government.  He  labored  against  the  city  of 
ance  of  words  whidi  the  most  superficial  may  London,  which  had  been  his  first  patron,  and 
admire ;  neither  too  hard-hearted  always  to  re-  helped  to  extinguish  its  liberties.  He  was  of 
fbse  his  admiration,  nor  too  kindly  to  suppress  counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Bus- 
a  sneer,  he  has  been  enabled  to  appear  most  sell  and  bore  himself  so  viUanously  that  he  waa 
witty,  most  wise,  and  most  eloquent  to  those  made  chief  justice  of  England,  in  order  tiiat  hns 
who  have  chosen  him  for  their  oracle.*'  His  might  effect  the  destruction  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
biography  was  written  by  Lord  Cockbum,  wiUi  He  was  deeply  concerned  in  several  other  mur- 
a  selection  from  his  correspondence  (Edinburgh,  ders  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  assaults  on 
1852 ;  repriuted  in  Philadelphia).  the  municipal  corporations.  He  presided  at 
JEFFREYS,  Gboros,  lord,  an  English  judge,  the  trial  of  Gates,  and  at  that  of  Baxter.  On 
bom  in  Acton,  Denbighshire  (Wales),  in  1648,  May  15,  1685,  James  II.  mtfie  him  a  peer,  by 
died  in  the  tower  of  London,  April  19,  1689.  the  title  of  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem.  He  was 
His  family  was  good,  though  not  rich.  He  was  the  second  chief  justice  ennobled  in  England, 
educated  at  Shrewsbury,  at  St.  PanPs  school,  Hubert  de.  Burgh  being  the  first.  In  the  sum- 
London,  and  at  Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  mer  of  that  year  he  was  placed  at  tJbe  head 
Busby ;  and  he  early  gave  indication  of  high  of  a  q>ecial  commission  to  try  persons  accused 
talents.  His  father  was  unable  to  send  him  to  of  having  taken  part  in  Monmouth*s  rebellkm, 
the  university,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  in  the  counties  composing  the  western  circuit. 
Inner  Temple,  May  19,  1668.  Of  his  boyhood  Of  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  820  were 
and  youth  but  little  is  known,  and  that  is  not  hanged,  and  841  ordered  to  be  transported  and 
to  his  credit.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov.  sold  into  the  slavery  of  the  tropics.  Others 
22,  1668,  having,  18  months  before,  married  were  most  barbarously  punished  with  scourg- 
Mary  Nesham,  dsnghter  of*  a  clergyman,  under  ings,  imprisonment,  dec.  Jeffreys  boasted  that 
circumstances  of  a  romantic  character.  On  the  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  ^an  all  his  pre* 
death  of  this  lady,  in  1678,  he  married  Anne,  decessors  since  the  conquest  His  cruelty  waa 
widow  of  6ir  John  Jones,  who  had  been  lord  all  the  more  offensive  b^ause  he  traded  in  par- 
mayor  of  London.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid,  dons,  and  in  that  wav  rich  offenders  escaped, 
but  his  practice  was  in  the  Old  Bailey  and  other  That  his  aim  was  to  please  James  II.  admits  of 
London  courts,  always  beneath  the  other  tribu-  no  doubt,  though  in  i2fter  days  the  king  declared 
nals  in  conduct,  and  in  that  age  scarcely  better  that  Jeffreys  exceed^  his  instructiona,  while 
than  dens  of  torture  and  murder.  In  such  a  the  judge  asserted  that  he  gave  offence  by  being 
school  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temperament  too  merciful.  The  king  <^led  his  judge's  do- 
was  rapidly  developed,  and  he  soon  exhibited  ings  ^  the  chief  justice^s  campugn  in  the  west" 
that  brutality  which  has  won  him  infamy  He  rewarded  J^reys  by  making  him  lord  hl^ 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  So  quickly  did  chancellor  of  En^^nd,  Sept.  28,  1685,  which 
he  rise,  that  in  March,  1671,  he  became  com-  oflSce  he  held  until  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts, 
mon  sergeant  of  the  city  of  London.  At  that  three  years  later.  In  the  house  of  peers  he  made 
time  he  belonged  to  the  "country  party,"  and  a  bad  ficrure.  Attempting  to  bully  the  peers, 
l«d  the  foundationsofhis  fortune  by  affecting  to  he  was  firmly  met,  and  so  humiliated  that  he 
^  a  patriot  and  a  Puritan;  but  he  intrigued  se-  wept    The  court  of  hi^  oommia^on  having 
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any  feeling,  yiTacilT,  or  pasflioDf^  and  that,  **ez-  ed;  at  the  lasae  of  the  8d  ninnber  the  r^ 

cept  praying  and  drinking,  he  saw  nothing  elae  nhir  sale  was  2,600  copies,  and  in  1818  it  ez- 

poesible  to  aoqnire  in  this  place."    He  nafised  ceeded  12,000.    Jeffiney  continned  to  edit  it  lor 

one  session  there,  solitary  and  dispirited,  and  26  yean,  dnring  which  period  he  was  its  most 

then  retomed  to  nis  friends  at  Edinburgh,  and  popolar  and  effective  contribotor ;  and  he  wrote 

began  to  prepare  for  the  Scotch  bar.    He  at-  for  it  at  long  intervals  till  near  the  time  of  his 

tended  the  law  classes  at  the  nniyersity,  was  at  death.    The  whole  nnmber  of  his  contributions 

the  same  time  busy  with  literatnre  and  poetry,  is  200,  of  which  79  were  selected  for  repnbUca- 

and  was  admitted,  Dec  11, 1792,  into  the  speo-  tion  (4  vols.,  London,  1848 ;  8d  ed.,  1  toL, 

nlative  society,  the  distingnished  names  con-  1858).    Inthelargerpartof  them  he  appears  ss 

nected  with  which  have  made  it  historical,  and  literary  critic,  but  several  are  devoted  to  meta- 

in  which  for  nearly  10  years  he  trainea  his  physics  and  to  politics.    It  was  hb  aim,  as  hs 

Sowers  of  speaking  and  writing,  having  among  said,  "  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  sense  of 
is  competitors  Wdter  Scott^Lord  Henry  Petty  the  close  connection  between  sound  inteDectod 
4 marquis  of  Lansdowne),  Henry  Brougham,  attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  dnty 
'rancis  Homer,  John  A.  Murray,  James  Hon-  and  enjoyment,  and  of  the  just  and  ultimate 
crie£^  and  Henry  Oockbum.  It  was  affirmed  subordination  of  the  latter  to  the  former  i"  and 
that  neither  he,  Homer,  nor  Brougham  ever  the  thoroughness  and  ability  with  which  be 
spoke  better  than  in  the  Tuesday  evening  de-  analyzed  literary  productions,  pointed  out  their 
bates  of  this  society.  He  was  admitted  to  prae-  beauties,  and  chastised  thdr  deflects,  was  unpre- 
tice  at  the  bar,  Dec.  16,  1794,  but  suffer^  cedentea  in  periodicals.  Flushed  with  Baoccas, 
under  the  disadvantages  of  being  as  devoted  it  was  quite  as  much  his  object  to  be  startling 
to  literature  as  to  law,  and  of  having  proclaimed  as  to  be  just,  and  his  judgments  on  many  con- 
Mmself  a  whig  in  politics,  while  the  effect  of  temporary  poets  have  been  reversed  by  time, 
the  revolutionarr  excesses  of  France  not  only  His  attack  on  the  **  Odes  and  Episti^**  of  Moore 
debarred  {Scottish  whigs  from  hope  of  prefer-  (1^^)  led  to  a  duel  with  that  poet,  which  was 
ment^  but  almost  placed  them  under  a  social  interrapted  by  the  police,  and  the  parties  after- 
ban.  The  party  included  but  few  eminent  and  ward  confessed  that  they  took  a  fancy  to  each 
powerful  men,  but  its  strength  was  gradually  other  from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting  on 
mcreased  by  the  accession  of  young  lawyers  of  the  field.  Against  Wordsworth,  Sontiiey,  and 
remarkable  abi^ty,  who  amid  the  prevalent  die-  Coleridge  he  waged  a  long  war,  with  a  severity 
cussion  of  principles  boldly  staked  their  fortunes  which  Le  subseauentiy  admitted  to  be  uiuusti- 
on  the  liberal  side.  Of  these  Jeffrey  was  one  flable,  acknowleaging  in  a  note  to  his  eoilect- 
of  the  leaders  in  the  speculative  society,  but  ed  essays  that  the  poets  had  triumphed  over 
made  so  litUe  progress  at  the  bar  that  in  1801  the  critic  He  was  perpetually  attacked  in  turn 
his  professional  income  had  amounted  in  no  one  in  ^  Blackwood^s  Magazine,"  witii  Uie  princi- 
year  tb  £100.  In  that  year  he  married,  with  pal  writers  for  which  ho  was  on  friendly  terms. 
"  all  the  recommendations  of  poverty,"  and  Sonthey  pronounced  him  **  a  bad  politician,  a 
took  up  his  residence  in  a  third  story  in  Buo-  wor8o  moralist,  and  a  critic,  in  matters  of  tsj^t^. 
cleugh  place.  There  several  of  bis  young  whig  equally  incompetent  and  ni\jnst  ;**  and  Words- 
associates,  prominent  among  whom  were  Sydney  worth  classed  him  with  Robespierre  and  Bona- 
Smitli,  Brougham,  and  Homer,  were  wont  to  parte  as  the  three  mo^t  formidable  enemies 
visit  him,  and  it  was  at  these  social  meetings  of  mankind  that  had  appeared  in  his  remem- 
tiiat  tlio  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  which  first  open-  brance.  Yet  even  in  his  harshest  critiques  it 
ed  a  career  to  him,  was  suggested  and  planned,  was  his  custom  to  select  the  finest  passages  for 
From  the  beginning  he  seems  to  have  been  quotation.  A  review  of  Alison's  *'E>NaTs  on 
their  principal  reliance,  since  he  had  not  only  Taste"  (1811)  was  the  basis  of  the  article  on 
engaged  more  largely  than  the  others  in  critical  beauty  whicli  ho  furnished  in  1824  to  the  **  En- 
studies,  but  hod  already  had  several  papers  pub-  cvclopssdia  Britannica."  In  ISlS.aftor  being  a 
lishcd  in  existing  periodicals ;  and  after  the  first  widower  8  years,  he  visited  New  York  to  marry 
8  numbers  of  the  review  he  became  its  official  Miss  Charlotte  Wilkes  of  that  city,  a  grand- 
editor.  The  first  number  appeared  Oct.  10,  niece  of  the  celebrated  politician  John  Wilkes. 
1802,  containing  beside  -otliers  7  articles  by  In  1815  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Craigcrook, 
Sydney  Smith,  4  by  Horner,  4  by  Brougham,  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  passed  hi* 
and  6  by  Jeffrey.  The  learning,  talent,  spirit,  summers  until  the  year  of  his  death.  Tlu-re  lie 
and  eloquence  which  marked  it  caused  it  to  be  hospitably  entertained  his  numerous  |H»lit)i:iI 
hailed  at  once  by  the  liberal  party  as  the  dawn  and  profession^  friends,  and  I^ord  Ovkburn 
of  a  brighter  day,  and  by  thoughtful  men,  in-  affirms  that  "  no  unofficial  houso  in  Sootlar.d 
different  to  party,  as  an  organ  of  the  highest  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  literarv  and  jh^- 
order  for  the  able  and  fearless  discussion  of  litical  opinion.''  His  expressive  and  variaMt? 
every  matter  worthy  of  inquiry.  One  portion  features,  which  made  it  almost  iinpos>il.to  for 
of  the  public  charged  it  with  scandalous  sever-  an  artist  to  paint  his  portrait^  his  courtesy  an^l 
ity  ;  others  expressed  their  pleasure  at  seeing  love  of  children,  and  his  slirill  voice,  imprt-^ive 
the  laws  of  the  republic  of  letters  enforced  evenwhenscarcely  raised  above  a  whisper,  i*  ore 
with  unaccustomed  rigor.  A  first  and  a  second  among  its  attractions.  His  reputation  at  U»o  Uit 
impression  of  750  copies  were  rapidly  exhaust-  increMed  with  hb  success  as  a  reviewer.    He 
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rose  to  the  hi^ert  eminmioe  as  a  pleader,  was  cretihr  for  oourt  fkTor,  and  was  made  solicitor  to 
elected  in  1821  lord  rector  oi  the  nniyersitj  of  the  duke  of  York,  Sept.  14, 1677,  and  knighted. 
Glai^w,  and  in  1888  dean  of  the  ftcolty  of  This  startled  his  associates,  hot  he  insisted  that 
advocates,  was  appointed  lord  advocate  in  1830,  the  office  was  strictlj  professional  in  its  char- 
entered  the  honse  of  commons  in  1881,  and  was  aoter,  and  in  1678  men  of  both  parties  miited 
elevated  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  1884.  He  took  to  elect  him  recorder  of  London.  He  then  went 

Sart  in  the  reform  debates  in  parliament,  bat  bddlj  over  to  the  conrt  party,  and  for  the  rest 

id  not  nuuntain  in  that  arena  the  repntation  of  his  life  so  acted  as  to  deserve  th6  title  of  the 

for  eloqnence  which  he  eqjoyed  at  the  W.   At  worst  tool  ever  nsed  for  the  destruction  of  firee- 

ajadge  he  was  a  model  of  coartesy  and  patience,  dom  bj  the  honse  of  Stoart    In  the  days  ni 

and  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  his  decinons  the  popish  plot  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 

and  the  vivacity  and  clearness  of  his  statements,  against  the  accused  narties,  acting  both  as  Judge 

He  was  most  highly  esteemed  in  private  life,  and  as  counsel,  in  different  courts;  and  it  waa 

and  as  a  brilliant  converser,  abounding  in  wit,  by  his  advice  that  the  government  placed  itself 

fancy,  and  an^ability.     All  his  writings  dis-  at  the  head  of  the  patrons  of  the  plot,  where- 

play  a  nq>id,  versatile,  and  delicate  rather  than  by  its  inventors  were  prevented  from  turning 

profound  intellect    ^With  little  imaffination,**  it  to  the  profit  they  had  expected.    He  waa 

says  Talfonrd,  'kittle  genuine  wit,  and  no  clear  appointed  chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  made 

view  of  any  great  and  central  prindples  of  criti-  king^s  servant,  m  April,  1680,  and  created  a 

eism,  he  has  contrived  to  dazzle,  to  astonish,  baronet.    He  offended  the  house  of  commons, 

and  occasionally  to  delist  multitudes  of  read-  and  was  reprimanded  on  his  knees.    The  office 

ers,  and,  at  one  period,  to  bold  the  temporary  of  recorder  he  pve  up  Dec.  8,  1680.    Whem 

fiite  of  authors  at  his  wilL    Without  deep  feel-  the  Oxford  parliament  was  dissolved,  in  1681, 

ing,  which  few  can  understand,  he  has  a  ouidc  and  Charles  XL  resolved  to  destroy  the  whigs. 

sensibility,  with  which  aU  sympathize ;  witnout  Jeffreys  became  the  most  efficient  agent  of 

a  command  of  images,  he  has  a  glittering  radi-  government.    He  labored  against  the  city  of 

ance  of  words  whidi  the  most  superfici^  may  London,  which  had  been  his  first  patron,  and 

admire;  neither  too  hard-hearted  always  to  re-  helped  to  extinguish  its  liberties.    He  was  ni 

fuse  his  admiration,  nor  too  kindly  to  suppress  counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Bus- 

a  sneer,  he  has  been  enabled  to  appear  most  sell,  and  bore  himself  so  villanoudy  that  he  waa 

witty,  most  wise,  and  most  ekxpient  to  those  made  chief  justice  of  England,  in  order  that  ha 

who  have  chosen  him  for  their  orade.^^    His  might  effect  the  destruction  of  Algernon  Sidney, 

biography  was  written  by  Lord  Cockbum,  wiUi  He  was  deeply  concerned  in  several  other  mmv 

a  selection  from  his  correspondence  (Edinburgh,  ders  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  assaults  on 

1852 ;  reprinted  in  Philadelphia).  the  municipal  corporations.    He  presided  at 

JEFFREYS,  Gbokge,  lord,  an  English  judge,  the  trial  of  Gates,  and  at  that  of  Baxter.    On 

bom  in  Acton,  Denbighshire  (Wales),  in  1648,  May  15,  1685,  James  H.  mi(^e  him  a  peer,  by 

died  in  the  tower  of  London,  April  19,  1689.  the  title  of  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem.    He  was 

His  family  was  good,  though  not  rich.    He  was  the  second  chief  justice  ennobled  in  England, 

educated  at  Shrewsbury,  at  St.  Paulas  school,  Hubert  de  Burgh  being  the  first.    In  the  som- 

London,  and  at  Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  mer  of  that  year  he  was  placed  at  the  head 

Busby ;  and  he  early  gave  indication  of  high  of  a  q>ecial  commission  to  try  persons  accosed 

talents.    His  father  was  unable  to  send  him  to  of  having  taken  part  in  Monmonth's  rebellion, 

the  university,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  in  the  counties  composing  the  western  circuit. 

Liner  Temple,  May  19,  1668.    Of  his  boyhood  Of  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  820  were 

and  youth  but  little  is  known,  and  that  is  not  hanged,  and  841  ordered  to  be  transported  and 

to  his  credit.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov.  sold  into  the  slavery  of  Uie  tropics.     Others 

23,  1668,  having,  18  months  before,  married  were  most  barbarously  punished  with  scourg> 

Mary  Nesham,  cUuighter  of*  a  clergyman,  under  ings,  imprisonment,  he,    Jeftrejs  boasted  thit 

circumstances  of  a  romantic  character.    On  the  he  bad  hanged  more  traitors  dian  all  bis  pre* 

death  of  this  lady,  in  1678,  he  married  Annei  decessors  ance  the  conquest    His  cruelty  waa 

widow  of  Sir  John  Jones,  who  had  been  lord  aU  the  more  offensive  b^use  he  traded  in  par* 

mayor  of  London.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid,  dona,  and  in  that  wav  rich  offenders  escaped. 

but  his  practice  was  in  the  Old  Bailey  and  oUier  That  his  aim  was  to  please  James  U.  admits  oi 

London  courts,  always  beneath  the  other  tribu-  no  doubt,  though  in  aifter  days  the  king  dedared 

nals  in  conduct,  and  in  that  age  scarcely  better  that  Jeffireys  exceeded  hb  instruetiona,  while 

than  dens  of  torture  and  murder.    In  such  a  the  judge  asserted  that  he  gave  offence  by  being 

school  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temperament  too  merciful.    The  king  odled  his  judge^s  do* 

was  rapidly  developed,  and  he  soon  exhibited  ings  ^the  chief  justice's  campaign  in  the  wesl*' 

that   brutality  which   has  won  him   infamy  He  rewarded  Jeffireys  by  making  him  lord  hi^ 

throughout  the  civilized  worid.    So  quickly  did  diancdlor  of  En|[^d,  Se^  28,  1685,  which 

he  rise,  that  in  March,  1671,  he  became  com-  office  he  held  until  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts, 

mon  sergeant  of  the  city  of  London.    At  that  three  years  later.   In  the  bouse  of  peers  he  made 

time  he  belonged  to  the  *' country  party,'Vand  a  bad  fisure.    Attempting  to  bully  the  peers, 

hud  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  by  affecting  to  he  was  firmly  met,  and  so  humilisied  that  he 

4>e  a  patriot  and  a  Puritan;  but  he  intrigued  ae-  wept    The  court  of  hi^  oommlmoD  having 
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been  revived,  Jeffirejs  was  appointed  its  presi-  and  justice.''    In  spite  of  these  enlogieo,  lev 

dent,  and  took  part  in  its  worst  acts.    It  was  persons  will  dissent  from  the  declaration  of  Mr. 

bj  his  advice  that  the  7  bishops  were  imprisoned  Jnstioe  Foster,  that  he  was  **the  rerj  wont 

and  tried.    In  1688  the  universitj  of  Oxford  re-  j^adge  that  ever  disgraced  Westminster  hall.^ 

fbsed  to  elect  him  their  chancellor.    There  was  Though  Jeffirejs  was  the  father  of  12  children, 

not  one  of  the  deeds  of  foUy  and  crime  that  his  familv  became  extinct  at  an  earlj  dav,  and 

caused  the  overthrow  of  James  11.  to  which  his  tiUedisappeared  from  the  peerage  in  ITOS. 

Jeffreys  was  not  a  partj ;  and  when  the  king  JEFFRIEo,  Johx,  an  American  phvsician, 

was  frightened  into  a  change  of  policy,  Jeffreys  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5.  1744,  died  there; 

became  his  agent  for  good  purposes:  He  carried  Sept.  16, 1819.    He  was  graauated  at  Harvard 

back  its  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  and  was  college  in  1763,  and  subsequently  studied  med- 

hooted  by  the  people.  When  the  king  fled  from  icine,  and  was  admitted  to  practice.     With  a 

London,  he  took  the  great  seal  from  Jeffreys,  view  to  a  more  thorough  professional  edncatioo, 

and  threw  it  into  the  Thames.    The  ex-chan-  he  attended  the  medical  schools  of  London,  and 

oellor  disguised  himself,  and  madeArrange(pents  in  1769  received  from  the  university  of  Aber- 

to  sail  for  Hamburg.    He  might  have  escaped,  deen  the  degree  of  MJ).     Returning  shortly 

had  he  not  returned  to  land  for  the  indulgence  after  to  Boston,  he  entered  upon  a  lucrative 

<tf  drunkenness,  whidi  led  to  his  being  recog-  practice,   which  continued  untU  the  evacua- 

nized  and  seized.    The  mob  wished  to  tear  him  tion  of  the  town  by  the  British  troops,  whom 

in  pieces,  but  the  authorities  succeeded  in  plac-  he  accompanied  to  Halifiix.    After  serving  as 

ing  him  m  the  tower.  Dec.  12,  1688.    There  he  surgeon-general  of  the  troops  in  Halifax,  he 

remained  for  upward  of  4  months,  when  he  died  was  appointed  in  1779  surgeon  major  of  the 

of  the  stone,  having  much  aggravated  his  disease  forces  in  America,  and  was  present  for  a  short 

by  his  indulgence  in  drinking.    Even  to  the  last  time  with  the  army  in  Savannah.     In  the  soe- 

he  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  his  ceeding  year  he  established  himself  in  London 

conduct  on  the  western  circuit  was  bad,  and,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  with  so 

tried  by  the  standard  of  his  time,  it  was  not  so  much  success  that  he  declined  the  offer  of  the 

heinous  as  it  appears  to  us.    He  was  the  worst  lucrative  post  of  surgeon^neral  to  the  forces 

man  of  a  hard  and  ferocious  age,  and  differed  in  India.    He  also  occupied  himself  much  with 

only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  many  of  his  con-  scientific  studies,  and  in  the  prosecotion  of  his 

temporaries.    Suffering  constantly  from  disease  experiments  in  atmospheric  temperature  under- 

peculiarlv  trying  to  the  mind,  and  an  habitual  took,  Jan.  7,  1785,  a  remarkable  voyase  in  a 

drunkard,  his  actions  were  the  consequence  of  balloon  from  Dover  cliflb  across  the^Sritish 

infirmities  and  failings;  and  the  chief  fault  was  channel,  landing  in  the  forest  of  Guiennes  in 

to  be  found  in  the  kings  who  placed  him  in  posi-  France.    This  was  the  first  successful  attempt  at 

tions  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act  aerostation  on  an  extended  scale,  and  Dr.  Jcf- 

otherwise  than  as  a  beast  of  prey.   It  is  asserted  fries  in  consequence  received  many  attentions 

that  James  11.  was  so  well  pleased  with  him,  from  the  loamod  and  scientific  societie?  of  Paris 

that  if  the  revolution  had  not  occurred  he  was  and  from  various  eminent  personage?.     He  f^ub- 

to  have  received  promotion  in  tlie  peera^,  by  sequently  read  an  account  of  hia  cxperiinena 

the  title  of  earl  of  Flint.    Lord  Campbell  says  before  the  royal  society  of  Ix>ndon.     In  17**y  he 

that  "  as  a  civil  judge  he  was  by  no  means  with-  returned  to  lk)ston,  where  lie  practisetl  his  pru- 

out  high  qualificatiuns ;  and  in  the  absence  of  fession  until  the  close  of  his  life.     He  had  a 

any  motive  to  do  wrong,  he  was  willing  to  do  tasto  for  anatomy,  and  announced  a  cv^urse  of 

right;"  and  that  ''  when  quite  sober  he  was  par-  lectures  in  Boston  on  the  subjei^t.     Such,  how- 

ticularly  good  as  a  nisi  prius  judge."      Lord  ever,  was  the  prejudice  against  the  practice  of 

Macaulay,  who  has  dealt  with  his  memory  with  dissecting,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  5<:\x»nd 

almost  as  much  severity  as  Jeffreys  dealt  with  lecture  a  mob  broke  into  his  anatomical  nx»m, 

tlie  western  whigs,  says:  "His  enemies  could  and  bore  away  the  subject,  the  body  of  an  exe- 

not  deny  that  he  possessed  some  of  the  qualities  cuted  felon  presented  to  hira  by  the  governor, 

of  a  great  judge.     His  legal  knowledge,  indeed.  The  course  thus  interrupted  was  never  pe*nmed, 

was  merely  such  as  he  had  picked  up  in  practice  and  the  single  lecture  delivered  by  I>r.  Jeffrie* 

of  no  very  high  kind.     But  he  had  one  of  those  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  public  one  on  anai- 

happily  constituted  intellects  which,  across  laby-  omy  given  in  New  England. 

rintLs  of  sophistry,  and  through  masses  of  im-  JEHOVAH,  the  Hebn*w  name  of  the  Sc- 

material  facts,  go  straight  to  tlie  true  point."  preine  Ik^np.    l^>th  tlie  pn>nunciation  and  etj- 

His  biographer,  Mr.  Woolrych,  who  has  done  mological  derivation  of  this  name  are  ni.itters 

all  that  can  be  done  to  place  him  well  before  of  critical  controversy.     The  Jews  of  later  pe- 

men,  says:  *' His  bright  sterling  talents  must  be  riods  from  religious  awe  abstained  fn."»m  prc^ 

acknowledged ;  that  intuitive  perception  which  nouncing  it,  and,  wherever  it  occurred  in  n*ad- 

led  him  to  penetrate  in  a  moment  the  thin  veil  ing,  sulwtituted  the  word  Adonai  (my  Lc^rd); 

of  hyp<x;risy,  and  show  things  as  they  were,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  *nb- 

must  have  its  meed.     Like  Thurlow,  he  had  the  linear  vowel  signs  attached  to  the  Hebrew  tctra- 

esi>ecial  gift  of  fastening  on  the  tnio  genius  of  graniinaton   Jhvh    belong    to   the    substituted 

the  cause,  eliciting  its  nice  point,  and  forming  a  word.     Many  believe  Jahveh  to  In?  the  oripnal 

prompt  decision  on  the  right  bases  of  e<]uity  pronunciation.    The  name  is  derived  by  {K>m« 
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disk ;  others,  like  the  Portngnese  man-of-war  eareM  stady,  from  their  stmctore,  mode  of  re- 
(phpmlia),  have  a  large  veside  which  snpporta  prodaction,  and  relations  to  other  animals.  For 
the  whole  community  at  the  surface  of  the  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  eggs  remain 
ocean,  motion  heing  effected  hy  the  numerous  toipid,  then  a  polyp-like  vegetation  arises,  with 
contractile  tentacles  and  the  contractions  of  the  huos  which  flower-like  become  rapidly  develop- 
air  bladder  {itfihofiophara) ;  others  (the  etefUh  ed  into  more  highly  organized  free  jelly  fishes ; 
phora  or  beroid  medussd)  move  by  means  of  these  animal  flowers,  as  they  have  been  called, 
vertiod  series  of  swimming  appendages  resem-  are  so  sensitive  that  they  are  instanUy  killed  by 
bling  the  fins  of  a  crab.  This  class  presents  a  change  from  salt  to  fresh  water.  They  are 
the  curious  phenomena  of  alternate  generation,  very  voracious,  feeding  upon  minute  fishes,  cruS' 
illustrated  by  Steenstrup,  Sars,  and  others,  no-  taceana,  almost  any  small  marine  creatures,  de- 
ticed  also  in  other  classes  of  the  animal  kmg-  caying  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  even 
dom,  eqiecially  the  helminths  or  entozoa.  The  their  own  species;  they  move  with  the  rapidity 
tulndaria^  common  in  pools  left  by  the  tide,  a  and  elegance  of  birds  of  prey,  securing  thcdr 
hydroid  growing  in  tufts  like  small  shrubs,  hangs  victims  with  precision  by  means  of  their  nettle- 
like A  flowerfrom  a  dender  tube,  with  the  armed  tentacles,  and  performing  these  acts  in  a 
mouth  surrounded  by  tentacles,  each  animal  roanner  which  would  hardly  be  expected  in  a 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  transparent  mass  of  Jelly.  A  nervous  system  is 
each  mouth  receiving  nutriment  for  the  whole;  present;  and  the  form  is  in  many  capable  of 
the  young  of  this  hydroid  do  not  resemble  the  remarkable  changes.  For  details  on  their  struo- 
parent,  but  are  little,  delicate,  translucent  JeUy  ture,  see  Forbes^s  work  on  the  British  naked- 
fishes,  like  tiny  cups  from  which  hang  down  4  eyed  medusie ;  two  piq)ers  bjr  Prot  Agassi g,  in 
long  th^f^ii,  and  a  proboscis  at  whose  end  is  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
the  mouth;  beside  the  buds  which  branch  out  Arts  and  Sciences.'^  voL  iv.  part  2, 1850;  and 
from  the  parent  are  hanging  bunches  of  Uttle  voL  iiL  of  Agassix^s  "  Contributions  to  the  Nat- 
spheres  from  which  the  jelly  fishes  are  pro-  nral  History  of  the  United  States^*  (4to.,  Boston, 
dnced;  idong  the  proboscis  of  the  floating  cup  I860).  The  weU  known  phosphorescence  (tf  the 
are  other  spheres  or  eggs,  from  which  are  pro-  ocean  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  light  emit- 
duced  little  pear-shi^ed  bodies,  which  become  ted  by  jelly  fishes,  shining  like  globes  of  fire, 
attached  ana  grow  into  the  first  mentioned  qiarkUn^  like  stars,  or  diffusing  a  pale  luminous- 
branching  hydroid.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ness ;  this  is  most  remarkable  when  the  water  is 
the  gran£:hild  resembles  the  grandparent,  and  agitated  by  a  vessePs  ked,  and  on  the  coast  line 
the  hydroid  is  reproduced  through  a  generation  or  amid  breakers,  where  these  creatures  often 
of  jeUy  fishes  into  a  hydroid  again ;  if  the  first  serve  to  mark  the  course  of  the  mariner.  The 
be  a  e^ryne^  the  jelly  fish  would  be  a  $ar9ia,  number  of  these  jelly  fishes,  often  very  minute, 
The  name  of  jellyfish  is  here  applied  like  those  is  beyond  calculation  or  expres^on,  e^eciaUy 
of  star  fidi,  shell  fish,  Ssc^  merely  implying  that  in  northern  waters,  where  they  form  the  food 
it  dwells  in  the  water,  without  being  in  any  of  the  small  crustaceans  and  other  animals  upon 
way  connected  with  vertebrate  fishes.  Some  which  the  right  whales  feed,  and  are  also  ^em- 
small  single  hydroids,  not  more  than  ^  inch  high,  selves  devoured  in  immense  numbers  by  these 
produce  some  of  the  largest  jeUy  fishes ;  as  the  huge  cetaceans. 

one  which  by  subdivision  into  saucer-like  con-  JEMMAPES,  or  Gsxappi,  a  village  of  Bel- 
tractions  forms  the  ^Aym,  with  a  marginal  gium^  in  the  province  of  Hainant,  situated  on 
fringe  of  tentadea.  In  our  common  white  sun  tiie  nver  Haine  and  on  the  canal  from  ICons  to 
fish,  the  4  cresoentic  roqr  figures,  forming  a  Cond6,  8  m.  W.  from  Mens ;  pop.  4,670.  It  is 
cross  by  their  union  in  the  centre,  are  aocumu-  noted  for  a  battle,  Nov.  6, 1793,  between  the 
lations  of  eggs.  Some  of  the  jelly  fishes  in  our  French  under  Dumonriez  and  the  Austrians  mi- 
waters  fbrmed  from  these  self-dividing  hydroids  der  the  ardiduke  Albert  The  republican  fbroea 
are  as  large  as  the  laigest  wash  tub,  with  tenta-  numbered  about  40,000 ;  the  Austrian  army 
des  extemling  20  or  30  feet;  these  are  of  adeep  was  equally  strong,  but  It  was  so  posted  that 
claret  color,  ^id  possess  in  a  remarkable  d^^ree  only  its  centre,  consisting  of  18^000  men,  poold 
the  sdnginff  or  nettling  property  which  has  given  be  brought  into  action.  These  troops  were 
the  scientific  name  to  the  dau.  In  the  Porto-  intrenched,  however,  bebweoi  Jemmi^Me  and 
guese  mAo-of-war,  some  of  the  community  move  Mons,  and  their  position  was  defended  by  14  re- 
the  whole  establidiment,  some  secure  prey  with  doubts,  mounting  nceriy  100  pieces  oi  artiDery* 
their  lasso  cells  and  eat  and  digest  for  the  £un-  The  battle  began  at  daybreak  with  an  attack  if 
ily,  and  some  produce  the  buds  from  which  the  a  I^ench  column  under  G^en.  BeurnonvUle^  who 
young  jelly  fishes  arise ;  and  none  of  these  take  snooeeded  after  a  violent  struggle  in  turning 
up  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  others,  the  Austrian  fiank  and  carrying  the  redoobtf 
In  the  same  way  the  hydroid  eanmanularia  on  the  left  of  the  line,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
produoes  the  jeDy  fish  tiaropiU,  with  its  edge  ment  Dumouriez  led  Ws  centre  against  the  vil- 
beantifully  fringed.  Some  very  handsome  jelly  lege  of  Jemmapes.  Here  they  were  thrown 
fishes  do  not  originate  from  anv  hydroid,  but  into  confusion  by  some  squadrons  ci  the  im- 
leprodnce  themsdves  in  the  usual  way  by  eoss^  Pf^^  horse,  but  the  heroism  ci  a  valet  of 
the  children  resembling  the  parent  These  £li-  Dumonriez  named  Baptiste,  and  of  the  young 
cate  and  transparent  creatures  are  worthy  of  duke  of  Chartr^  (afterward  King  Looia  Phi- 
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gression.  A  committee  was  at  oDoe  sent  to  Yi-  gelatine.  The  effect  of  the  sugar  in  the  former  is 
enna  to  protest  fidelity,  and  request  for  Jella-  to  give  the  jaice  a  more  gelatinons  consistence^ 
chich  the  title  of  ban.  The  court  granted  the  an  agreeable  sweetness,  and  render  it  less  liable 
request,  and  Jellachich  became  ban,  adding  to  to  change.  Isinglass  is  also  sometimes  nscd  to 
this  l^e  title  of  privy  councillor  and  general  com*  increase  the  stiffiiess  of  the  JeU  j.  The  product 
mander-in-chief  of  the  districts  of  the  Banat,  differs  from  animd  JeUj  (see  GxuiTnn)  in 
Warasdin,  and  Carlstadt  But  many  Croats  saw  containiuff  no  nitrogen,  and  it  is  not  esteemed 
with  discontent  this  addition  to  Austrian  power,  particularly  nutritious ;  but  it  forms  a  pleasant 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  ban  to  confirm  article  of  diet,  and  to  the  sick  a  coolmg  and 
his  authority  by  strong  means,  in  some  instances  grateful  refreshment.  Jams  are  also  preserres 
in  fact  by  the  strong  hand,  as  he  is  said  in  break-  of  fruit  with  sugar.  They  differ  from  jellies  in 
ing  up  a  political  meeting  of  malcontents  to  have  containing  the  pulp  and  sometimes  seeds  as  well 
knocied  down  with  his  fist  one  whom  he  found  as  the  juice.  The  insoluble  and  indigesdbk 
haranguing  against  him.  He  had  consolidated  ligneous  matters  of  the  fruits  render  them  less 
the  southern  Slavic  tribes,  and  was  endeavoring  suitable  for  the  sick,  but  in  a  healthy  state  <^  the 
to  loin  to  their  interests  those  of  the  Cechs  of  system  these  matters  no  doubt  promote  the  ac- 
Bohemia.  The  Hungarian  cabinet  now  demand-  tion  of  the  bowels  by  their  mechanical  stimulus, 
ed  of  the  government  that  the  ban  should  be  Yegetable^elly  consists  chiefly  of  the  acid  called 
deprived  of  his  titles.  The  court  began  to  play  pcctio,  which  is  produced  by  the  change  effected 
a  double  game,  wishing  on  the  one  hand  to  npon  the  chemical  principle  pectine  of  Bracon- 
flatter  Hungary,  and  on  the  other  to  retain  the  not,  so  named  by  nim  from  Uie  Greek  vifcrof, 
aid  of  the  Croatians.  Jelladiich  was  nominally  con^aled,  in  reference  to  its  property  of  gelat- 
degraded  and  ordered  to  relinquish  holding  a  inizmg.  Pectio  acid  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
diet,  and  then  appear  and  account  for  his  con-  water,  and  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water  il 
duct.  Without  paying  attention  to  the  com-  coagulates  on  cooling.  Long  continued  boiling, 
mand,  he  went  to  Innspruck  after  holding  the  however,  deprives  it  of  this  quaJity,  and  the 
diet  and  having  himseli  consecrated  ban  by  the  product  is  mucilaginous.  Hence  in  making  cnr- 
l^ishop.  He  now  visited  the  archduke  Charles  rant  or  other  jelly,  the  boiling  is  not  extended 
and  the  archduchess  Sophia,  by  whom  he  was  beyond  20  minutes.  Sufficient  sugar  must  be 
heartily  welcomed,  nothing  being  said  of  the  used  to  absorb  the  water,  so  that  longer  boiling 
degradation  or  attaint  of  treason.  At  Inns-  than  this  is  not  required  to  evaporate  it. 
pruck,  before  the  emperor  and  imperial  famUy,  JELLY  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  the  aca- 
*'this  darling  rebel,"  as  the  archduchess  Sophia  lephan  class  of  radiateu  animals,  or  meduMfy 
termed  him,  delivered  a  louff  oration,  declaring  including  the  orders  iiphoncfhortf^  ditcppk^rm^ 
the  readiness  of  himself  and  people  to  die  for  and  ctenophoro.  The  body  is  transparvnt  and 
Austria.  This  was  the  heaviest  blow  struck  at  jelly-like,  disk-shaped,  with  the  mouth  down- 
Hungary,  and  the  ban  returned  in  triumph.  He  ward  and  in  the  centre  of  the  enc]oM>d  cavity, 
now  crossed  theDrave  and  advanced  against  the  from  which  bang  down  appendages  varriug  in 
Hungarians  as  far  as  Stuhlweissenbnrg,  but  was  number,  length,  and  purpose.  In  the  genuine 
repelled,  fled  toward  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  medusa},  of  which  the  sun  ^aIi  (aurelia  i,  so 
joined  the  forces  of  Windischgrutz,  who  was  common  on  our  beaches  after  storms  or  fioating 
besieging  Vienna,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  in-  in  our  waters  in  the  summer,  is  a  good  exauiplc, 
surgents.  Ho  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  the  body  is  so  largely  made  up  of  water  that  on 
Hungarians  at  the  battle  of  Swechat  (Oct.  80),  drying  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  film  of  dkmii- 
as  well  as  to  tlio  conquest  of  Vienna.  He  now  brano ;  they  would  hardly  be  set?n  in  the  water, 
cooperated  with  Windischgrutz  in  the  invasion  were  it  not  for  their  beautiful  culors.  Thu 
of  Hungary,  surprised  and  dispersed  the  retreat-  digestive  cavity  is  more  complex  than  in  the 
ing  army  of  Perczel  at  Moor  (Dec.  2 OX  and  took  polyps,  being  excavated  in  the  subhtance  of  the 
port  in  the  indecisive  campaign  of  Feb.  1849.  body  with  branches  ramifying  in  various  direo- 
But  in  the  following  April,  the  Hunpirians  com-  tions ;  the  6toma(*h  seems  to  perform  tlie  office 
manded  by  Gorgey  defeated  the  Austro-Croat  of  a  heart,  distributing  the  products  of  «lig«»- 
army  under  the  chief  command  of  Windisch-  tion  over  the  system,  and  the  food,  arriving  at 
grutz ;  and  on  July  14  the  ban,  who  subsequent-  the  periphery,  escapes  by  as  many  openinp^  as 
ly  operated  in  the  south  of  Hungary,  was  com-  there  are  traversing  tubi's;  on  the  free  margin 
pletely  beaten  at  Kis  Ilegyes.  While  reorgan-  are  generally  numerous  minute  tentacles,  form- 
izing  his  troops,  Haynau  and  Paskevitch  finally  ing  beautifiilly  delicate  appendages,  whiih  al»- 
snbducd  the  Magyars.  During  this  campaign  sorb  water  into  the  marginal  canal  in  ctuiiait 
Jellachich  was  in  fact  more  distinguished  for  with  the  food ;  diicestiou  is  rapidly  pertorinoi : 
policy  and  tact  than  military  talent.  In  1853  the  circulation  of  tlie  digested  materials  is  irre^-- 
ho  commanded  an  army  of  observation  on  the  ular,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sonietiii.i> 
borders  of  Bosnia.  Ilis  Gedichtf,  or  "Poems,"  in  another.  The  bunches  of  colore<l  egp»  gxn- 
were  published  at  Vienna  in  1850,  and  las  sol-  erully  hang  outside  the  tentacles  which  sunx-uiiii 
dier  songs  are  popular  in  the  army.  the  mouth ;  in  some,  red  specks  between  ll.»> 
JEJ^LY,  the  juice  of  certain  fruits  or  voge-  tentacle  have  been  conjectured  to  l»e  t\i>. 
table  roots  Innled  down  with  about  its  own  Tlie  common  jelly  fishes  move  by  Uie  alteriiutc 
weight  of  sugar,  or  a  preparation  of  animal  contractions  and  dilatatioua  of  the  gelutiuuua 
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disk ;  others,  like  the  Portngnese  man-of-war  eareM  stady,  from  their  stmcture,  mode  of  re- 
(phpmlia\  have  a  large  veside  which  snpporta  production,  and  relations  to  other  animals.  For 
the  whole  community  at  the  surface  of  the  the  greater  part  of  the  year  Uie  eggs  remain 
ocean,  motion  heing  effected  hy  the  numerous  torpid,  then  a  polyp-like  vegetation  arises,  with 
contractile  tentacles  and  the  contractions  of  the  huds  which  flower-like  hecome  rapidly  develop- 
air  bladder  (tiphanophara) ;  others  (the  ete/uh  ed  into  more  highly  organized  free  ielly  fi^es ; 
phora  or  beroid  medussd)  move  by  means  of  these  animal  flowers,  as  they  have  been  called, 
vertiod  series  of  swimming  appendages  resem-  are  so  sensitive  that  they  are  instanUy  killed  by 
bling  the  fins  of  a  crab.  This  class  presents  a  change  from  salt  to  fresh  water.  They  are 
the  curious  phenomena  of  alternate  generation,  very  voracious,  feeding  upon  minute  fishes,  crus« 
illustrated  by  Steenstrup,  Bars,  and  others,  no-  taceana,  almost  any  small  marine  creatures,  de- 
ticed  also  in  other  classes  of  the  animal  king-  caying  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  even 
dom,  especially  the  helminths  or  entozoa.  The  their  own  species ;  they  move  with  the  rapidity 
UdmUiria^  common  in  pools  left  by  the  tide,  a  and  elegance  of  birds  of  prey,  securing  their 
hydroid  growing  in  tufts  like  small  shrubs,  hangs  victims  with  precision  by  means  of  their  nettle- 
like A  flower  fh>m  a  dender  tube,  with  the  armed  tentacles,  and  performing  these  acts  in  a 
mouth  surrounded  by  tentacles,  each  animal  roanner  which  would  hardly  be  expected  in  a 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  transparent  mass  of  Jelly.  A  nervous  system  is 
each  mouth  reoeiving  nutriment  for  the  wnole;  present;  and  the  form  is  in  many  capable  of 
the  young  of  this  hydroid  do  not  resemble  the  remarkable  changes.  For  details  on  their  stmo- 
parent,  but  are  little,  delicate,  translucent  JeUy  ture,  see  Forbes^s  work  on  the  British  naked- 
fishes,  like  tiny  cups  from  which  hang  down  4  eyed  medusie ;  two  papers  bjr  Prot  Agassiz,  in 
long  threads,  and  a  proboscis  at  whose  end  is  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
the  mouth;  beside  the  buds  which  branch  out  Arts  and  Sciences."  vol.  iv.  part  2, 1850;  and 
from  the  parent  are  hanging  bunches  of  little  vol.  iiL  of  Agassiz^s  *'  Contributions  to  the  Nat- 
spheres  from  which  the  jelly  fishes  are  pro-  oral  History  of  the  United  States"  (4to.,  Boston, 
dnced;  idongthe  proboscis  of  the  floating  cup  I860).  The  weU  known  phosphorescence  of  l^e 
are  other  spheres  or  eggs,  from  which  are  pro-  ocean  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  light  emit- 
duced  little  pear-shaped  bodies,  which  become  ted  by  jelly  fishes,  shining  like  globes  of  fire, 
attached  ana  grow  into  the  first  mentioned  sparklinff  like  stars,  or  diffuinng  a  pale! uminona- 
branching  hydroid.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ness ;  this  is  most  remarkable  when  the  water  is 
the  gran£:hild  resembles  the  grandparent,  and  agitated  by  a  vessePs  ked,  and  on  the  coast  line 
the  hydroid  is  reproduced  through  a  ^^eneration  or  amid  breakers,  where  these  creatures  often 
of  jeUy  fishes  into  a  hydroid  again ;  if  the  first  serve  to  mark  the  course  of  the  mariner.  The 
be  a  wrym^  the  jelly  fish  would  be  a  $ar9ia,  number  of  these  jelly  fishes,  often  very  minute, 
The  name  of  jellyfish  is  here  applied  like  those  is  beyond  calculation  or  ezpresdon,  e^eciaUy 
of  star  fidi,  shell  fish,  &o.,  merely  implying  that  in  northern  waters,  where  tbey  form  the  food 
it  dwells  in  the  water,  without  being  in  any  of  the  small  crustaceans  and  other  animals  upon 
way  connected  with  vertebrate  fishes.  Some  which  the  right  whales  feed,  and  are  also  jbhem- 
small  single  hydrcuds,  not  more  than  i  inch  high,  selves  devoured  in  immense  numbers  by  these 
produce  some  of  the  largest  jelly  fishes ;  as  Uie  huge  cetaceans. 

one  which  by  snbdivinon  into  saucer-like  con-  JEMMAPES,  or  Gkxappk,  a  village  of  Bel- 
tractions  forms  the  ^Aym,  with  a  marginal  gium.  in  the  province  of  Haioant,  situated  on 
fringe  of  tentacles.  In  our  oommon  white  sun  tiie  nver  Haine  and  on  the  canal  from  ICons  to 
fish,  the  4  cresoentio  roqr  figures,  forming  a  Cond6,  8  m.  W.  from  Mons ;  pop.  4,670.  It  is 
cross  by  their  union  in  the  centre,  are  aocumu-  noted  for  a  battle,  Nov.  6, 1793,  between  the 
lations  of  egn.  Some  of  the  jelly  fishes  in  our  French  under  Dumouriez  and  the  Austrians  un- 
waters  foruMd  from  these  self-dividing  hydroids  der  the  ardiduke  Albert  The  republican  foroea 
are  as  large  as  the  largest  wash  tub,  with  tenta-  numbered  about  40,000 ;  the  Austrian  army 
cles  extending  20  or  80  feet ;  these  are  of  a  deep  was  equally  strong,  but  it  was  so  posted  that 
claret  color,  ^id  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  only  its  centre,  consisting  of  18^000  men,  .could 
the  stinginff  or  nettling  property  which  has  given  be  brought  into  action.  These  troops  were 
the  scientific  name  to  the  class.  In  the  Portn-  intrenched,  however,  betweoi  Jemmapes  and 
guese  man-of-war,  some  of  the  community  move  Mona,  and  their  position  was  defended  by  14  re- 
the  whole  establishment,  some  secure  prey  with  doubts,  mounting  nearly  100  pieces  of  artillery* 
their  lasso  cells  and  eat  and  digest  for  the  £un-  The  battle  began  at  daybreak  with  an  attack  by 
ily,  and  some  produce  the  buds  from  which  the  a  French  column  under  Gen.  Beumonville,  who 
young  jelly  fishes  arise:  and  none  of  these  take  succeeded  after  a  violent  struggle  in  turning 
up  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  tbe  others,  the  Austriim  flank  and  carrying  the  redoubts 
In  the  same  way  the  hydroid  eampanularia  on  the  left  of  the  line,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
produces  the  jelly  flsh  tiaropiU,  with  its  edge  ment  Dumouriez  led  his  centre  against  the  vil- 
beautifully  fringed.  Some  very  handsome  jelly  lage  of  Jemmapes.  Here  tbey  were  thrown 
fishes  do  not  originate  from  anv  hydroid,  but  into  confusion  by  some  squadrons  of  the  im- 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  usual  way  by  egsa,  perial  horse,  but  tiie  heroism  of  a  valet  of 
the  children  resembling  the  parent  These  ^i-  Dumouriez  named  Baptiste,  and  of  the  young 
cate  ttid  transparent  creatures  are  worthy  of  duke  of  Chartr^  (afterward  King  Loola  Phi- 
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lippo),  rallied  the  discomfited  troops,  and  drove  ling,  and  Ilegel  were  all  connected  with  Jena. 

the  Austrians  from  the  field.  Dumouriez  mean-  Schiller's  favorite  resort  while  professor  of  his- 

while  hastened  to  the  ri^ht,  where  Beomonf  torj  there  was  the  garden  in  which  the  ohscr- 

'^e^s  column  was  heginnmg  to  waver,  and  in-  vatorj  now  stands.    Among  the  other  eminent 

m>ired  Uie  soldiers  with  snch  enthosiasm  that,  scholars  and  poets  who  have  held  oflioe  in  the 

shooting  the  Marseillaise,  the^r  rushed  upon  the  university  were  Yoss  and  the  brothers  Schlegel ; 

redoubts  and  completed  the  victory.    The  Aus-  among  naturalists,  Oken ;  in  chemistry,  Gott- 

trian  loss  was  about  5,000,  the  French  6,000 ;  ling  and  Dobereiner ;  in  theology,  Danov,  Grie»* 

but  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  the  first  reg-  badi,  Eichhom,  and  Paulus ;  in  Jnrispradenoe, 

nlar  engagement  won  by  the  republican  forces,  Feuerbach,  Thibaut,  &c.    In  the  middle  of  the 

were  very  important  to  both  parties.    Most  of  18th  century  the  attendance  of  students  floc- 

the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  surrendered  to  the  tuated  between  2,000  and  3,000;  at  the  end  of 

victors  without  opposition,  and  when  Belgium  that  century  there  were  still  about  1,000.    The 

was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  French  em-  student  associations  (Bunehenichqften)  andpo- 

pire  Jcmmapes  gave  its  name  to  a  province  litical  agitations  in  1815-19,  as  well  as  the  net 

comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  Hainaut.  that  the  student  Sand  happened  to  be  at  Jeoa 

JENA,  a  German  town,  situated  on  the  Saale,  shortly  before  his  assasw nation  of  Kotzebne,  and 

in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  the  competition  of  the  new  univenstiee,  greatly 

partly  surrounded  oy  steep  barren  mountains,  injured  the  prosperity  of  Jena,  and  the  attend- 

and  consisting  of  Uie  town  proper,  through  ance  has  since  declined  to  about  500,  althou^ 

which  flows  the  little  river  Leutra,  and  several  the  different  duchies  which  support  it  have  in- 

auburbs ;  pop.  about  6,000.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  creased  in  their  solicitude  for  its  welfare.    The 

supreme  court  for  the  grand  duchy,  and  for  sev-  number  of  professors  is  now  about  50,  among 

eral  neighboring  du(£ie8,  and  contains  a  ducal  whom  are  many  men  of  great  learning,  as 

pdace,  8  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  Droysen,  Grimm,  Ease,  Wackenroder,  ^bc    The 

church,  8  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  &c    The  first  literary  periodical  in  Germany  was  estab- 

country  around  Jena  is  so  beautiful  that  Charles  lished  in  *Jena  in  1785.    After  its  remoTsl  to 

y.  is  said  to  have  placed  it  in  that  respect  next  Halle,  it  was  followed  firom  1804  to  1842  by  the 

to  Florence.    The  foundation  of  its  celebrated  Jenaisehs  LiUraturzeitung^  and  since  by  the 

university  was  laid  by  the  elector  John  Frederic  Neue  JenaUehe  Literatuneitung^  published  by 

the  Generous  in  1547,  when  as  a  prisoner  of  Brockhaus  in  Leipsio  with  the  ooOperatioii  of 

Charles  Y.  ho  was  removed  to  Jena,  where  he  the  faculty.    Jena  has  several  other  private  ed- 

was  to  meet  with  his  three  sons.    The  univer-  ucational  institutions,  a  muacal  nnion,  and  a 

sity  of  Wittenberg  having  been  wrested  from  society  for  the  study  of  Thuringian  history  and 

him,  his  object  was  to  establish  in  its  stead  a  archaeology  founded  in  1852. — A  memorable 

seat  of  learning  at  Jona  which  should  become  a  battle  was  fought  near  Jena,  Oct.   14,   1806, 

nursery  of  science  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  between   the  Prussian   and  Saxon  army  and 

reformation.    Among  the  first  professors  who  the  French.     Napoleon^s  victory  at  Jena,  says 

lectured  at  Jena  were  Stigel  the  philologist,  Bchlosser,  destroyed  one  half  of  the  Prussian 

Striegel  the  theologian,  and  SchrOter  Uie  physi-  army,  while  Davoust  gained  a  much  moru  glo- 

cian.    The  latter  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  I.  rious  victory  over    the    other   at    AuerstLic. 

to  give  his  sanction  to  the  institution  (Aug.  15,  This  double  defeat  brought  about  the  complete 

1557) ;  it  was  inaugurated  Feb.  2, 1558,  and  the  humiliation  of  Prussia. 

800th  anniversary  was  celebrated  Aug.  15-17,        JENNEIl,  Edwakd,  an  English  physician  and 

1858,  on  which  occasion  a  statue  of  the  found-  surgeon,  celebrated  for  his  discovery  of  vacciiia- 

er  John  Frederic  was  placed  in  the  market  tion,  bom  in  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  Mar  17, 

square.     In  connection  with  the  university  are  1749,  died  there,  Jan.  26, 1828.    lie  was  the  3d 

a  philological  and  theological  seminary,  a  cli-  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  vicar  of  Berke- 

nique,  an  anatomical  theatre,  an  obstetric  and  ley,  and,  having  evinced  a  taste  for  the  btudy 

pharmaceutical  establishment,  an  institution  for  of  natural  history  and  medicine,  he  was  apprvn- 

natural  and  mathematical  sciences,  one  for  agri-  ticed  at  the  ago  of  14,  in  accordance  with  the 

cultural  science,  and  another  founded  in  1849  practice  of  the  time,  to  a  surgeon  in  Sudbury. 

for  political  science,  a  botanical  garden,  an  ob-  near  Bristol,  with  \s'hoin  he  remained  7  >eur^. 

aervatory,  a  museum  of  mineralogy,  natural  At  the  ago  of  21  ho  went  to  London  and  be<*aiiie 

curiosities,  archaeology,  and  oriental  coins,  and  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  then  rising  into  emi- 

a  library  with  150,000  vols,  (removed  in  1858  nence  as  a  surgeon  and  physiologist,  with  whom 

to  a  new  and  stately  building).    Jena  holds  a  ho  remained  2  years,  and  between  whom  and 

high   position  in  Gennan  literature,   particu-  himself  a  lasting  friendship  w:ls  establis^hed.    In 

larly  in  philosophy.     Keinhold,  "Wieland's  son-  the  interval  ho  was  employed,  at  the  reoom- 

in-law,  a  disciple  of  Kant,  was  called  in  1787  mendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  arrani^>  the 

to  Jena,  where  he  opened  hb  lectures  on  the  specimens  of  natural  history  brought  bai^k  by 

new  i)hilosophy,  which   were  attended  by  an  Cant.  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  (»f  dist^uvory ; 

unprecedented  concourse  of  students.     From  and  so  satisfactorily  did  he  discharge  thi**  duty 

that  time  this  university  became  tho  source  that  ho  received  the  appointment  of  naturaU>t 

whence  philosophy,  a>stlietics,  and  biblical  crit-  to  tho  ex])edition  which  sailed  in  1772.     Prv- 

idsm  flowed  over  all  Germany.    Fichte,  Schel-  ferring  tho  profession  for  which  he  had  been 
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specially  educated,  he  declined  this  offer,  as  well  he  pursued  the  subject  with  great  patience  and 
as  others  equally  flattering  and  lucrative  snbse-  sagacity  for  many  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
guently  made  to  him,  and  in  1778  returned  to  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  various  forms 
Berkeley,  where  he  established  himself  in  prao-  of  varioloid  eruptions  and  their  distingui^ing 
tice  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  In  1792  he  characteristics.  It  was  not  until  after  frequent 
procured  from  the  Scottish  university  of  St.  experiments  that  he  ascertained  that  only  one 
Andre w^s  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  thenceforth  form  of  the  eruption  on  the  cow's  udder  had  the 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  property  of  protecting  from  the  small  pox,  and 
medicine.  In  the  intervals  of  his  professional  such  was  his  faith  in  his  discovery  that  several 
labors  he  occupied  himself  with  vanous  scienti-  of  these  experiments  wore  made  upon  his  own 
fie  researches,  and  derived  much  pleasure  from  son,  a  boy  under  6  years  of  age.  During  all 
music,  literature,  and  the  recreations  of  society,  this  time  he  made  no  secret  of  the  investigations 
The  versatility  of  his  genius  is  seen  in  his  cor*  he  was  conducting,  but  met  with  little  sympa- 
respondence  with  John  Hunter,  whose  commu-  thy  or  encouragement  from  his  professional 
nications  to  the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions^'  brethren ;  and  so  distasteful  did  his  speculations 
gave  frequent  evidence  of  his  pupiPs  researches  prove  to  the  members  of  one  of  the  medical 
mto  the  economy  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  societies  to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  was  for- 
kingdoms.  His  paper  on  the  cuckoo  communi-  bidden  to  indulge  in  them  at  their  regular  meet- 
cated  to  Hunter,  and  by  him  published  in  the  ings  under  penalty  of  expulsion.  Having  satis- 
^^  Transactions,"  i^^  considered  a  masterly  per-  fied  himself  of  the  efficacy  of  inoculation  with 
formance,  on  account  of  the  many  new  fBCts  the  virus  of  the  cow  pox  to  prevent  the  small 
with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  bird  which  it  pox,  he  next  ascertained  with  equal  certainty 
disclosed,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  author's  that  the  former  disease  could  be  communicated 
election  to  the  fellowship  of  the  royal  society,  from  one  human  bein^  to  another,  without  hav- 
Geology,  pharmaceutical  and  agricultural  chem-  ing  recourse  to  the  original  vaccine  matter.  He 
istry,  and  various  organic  diseases  of  the  human  was  the  more  willing  to  accept  this  condusioD, 
body,  also  afforded  him  subjects  for  investiga-  from  the  fact  that  frequently  for  years  together 
tion,  and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  im-  the  disease  disappeared  from  the  cattle ;  so  that 
portant  original  papers  to  two  medical  clubs  unless  the  virus  could  be  communicated  directly 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  pro-  from  one  individual  to  another,  the  difficultyi 
fessional  information  and  of  cultivating  friendly  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  it  from 
intercourse.  Amid  these  diverse  occupations  the  cow's  udder,  would  ffr^tly  impair  the  value 
he*  steadily  developed  the  idea  of  the  great  dis-  of  his  discovery.  On  Slay  14,  1796,  an  anni- 
covery  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  asso-  versary  still  celebrated  in  several  parts  of  £u- 
elated.  As  early  as  during  his  apprenticeship  rope,  he  vaccinated  James  Phipps,  a  boy  B  years 
at  Sudbury  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  of  age,  with  virus  taken  from  a  pustule  on  the 
the  subject  of  a  preventive  of  small  pox,  by  hand  of  a  milkmaid,  who  had  been  infected  by 
hearing  a  young  countrywoman,  who  had  cpme  her  master's  cow.  On  July  1  the  boy  was  in- 
to his  master's  surgery  for  advice,  say  that  she  oculated  for  the  small  pox,  and,  as  Jenner  had 
could  not  take  that  disease  because  she  had  predicted,  without  the  slightest  effect ;  and  he 
already  had  the  cow  pox.  Upon  inquiry  he  lived  to  be  inoculated  20  times  for  the  small 
ascertained  that  in  Gloucestershire  persons  en-  pox,  with  the  same  result  in  each  case.  For 
gaged  in  milking  cows  frequently  had  the  cow  two  years  afterward  he  continued  his  experi- 
pox,  a  mild  disorder  of  the  eruptive  kind  ap-  ments  in  this  direction,  and  in  1798  went  to 
pearing  on  the  udder  of  the  animal,  and  com*  London  to  communicate  the  process  to  the  pro- 
municated  in  a  similar  form  to  their  hands ;  that  fession,  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  its  g^ieral 
it  had  never  been  known  to  prove  fatal  when  adoption.  His  reception  was  disheartening  in 
thus  communicated ;  and  that  the  belief  was  the  extreme.  Not  only  did  the  doctors  nivmp 
common  among  the  agricultural  classes  that  who-  to  make  trial  of  the  process,  but  the  discoverer 
ever  had  taken  the  disease  was  secure  against  was  accused  of  an  attempt  to  ^*  bestialixe''  his 
the  infection  of  small  pox.  Far  from  treating  species  by  introducing  into  their  system  diseased 
this  popular  notion  as  a  vulgar  error,  founded  matter  firom  a  cow's  udder;  vaccination  was 
upon  superstition  or  credulity,  he  immediately  denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  *' diabolical;"  and 
commenced  a  serious  examination  of  it,  and  was  the  most  monstrous  statements  respecting  lis 
soon  led  to  coi\jecture  that  cow  pox,  as  the  effects  upon  the  human  svstem  were  dissemi- 
milder  disease,  might  advantageously  supersede  nated  and  believed.  At  the  end  of  3  months  he 
the  inoculated  smail  pox,  which  had  been  intro-  returned  to  Berkley ;  but,  undiBConniged  by  the 
duced  about  50  years  previous ;  and  that  as  the  popular  prejudice  against  vaccination,  he  pub- 
latter  is  rendered  less  virulent  by  inoculation^  lished  in  Uie  same  year  his  *^  Inquiry  into  the 
so  the  former,  introduced  in  the  same  way.  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolas  Vaccinie,"  in 
might  be  milder  than  the  casual  complaint,  and  which  he  gave  the  details  of  16  cases  of  the 
yet  retain  its  protecting  power.  Upon  going  to  casual  and  7  of  the  inoculated  disease.  In  this 
London  in  1770  he  communicated  this  conjee-  work  he  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
ture  to  Hunter,  who  made  public  mention  of  it  disease  in  the  horse's  heel  known  as  the  grease 
in  his  lectures,. but  advised  his  pupil  **not  to  was  identical  with  the  cow  pox.  The  ** Inquiry'' 
think,  but  try."    Upon  returning  to  Berkeley  did  not  fail  to  challenge  attention,  as  the  fiicto 
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described  in  it  wore  incontrorertible ;  bat  the  the  effect  and  force  <tf  real  {Miasporta.  His  mott 
first  impalse  toward  the  adoption  of  the  new  prominent  moral  characteristic  was  his  benoTo- 
practice  was  given  by  the  saooessfol  vaccination  lence,  which  was  the  chief  incentive  to  his  dis- 
of  several  persons  in  London  by  Mr.  Cline,  a  covery,  and  which  presided  over  every  promi- 
snrgeon,  with  whom  Jenner  on  his  retnm  to  nent  act  of  his  life.  In  none  of  them  was  it 
Berkeley  had  left  some  vaccine  lymph ;  and  so  more  conspionons  than  in  his  voluitary  promol- 
sudden  was  the  reaction  in  f&vor  of  Jenner,  that  gation  of  the  method  and  the  advantages  of 
in  less  than  a  year  after  his  departure  from  vaccination,  which  he  might  have  made  the 
London  a  manifesto  expressive  of  confidence  in  source  of  large  professional  emolument  had  his 
his  discovery  was  signed  by  78  of  the  most  emi-  philanthropy  been  less  active.  In  all  the  rela- 
nent  practitioners  of  the  metropolis.  Several  tionsof  life  he  manifested  a  sincere  and  nnosten- 
of  his  medical  brethren  even  undertook  to  rob  tations  piety,  a  genial  temper,  much  warmth  of 
him  of  the  merit  of  his  discovery ;  and  one  of  affection,  and  a  charm  of  manner  and  ooaversa- 
these,  a  Dr.  Pearson,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  tion  which  made  him  the  delight  of  the  social 
'Woodville,  physician  to  the  small  pox  hospital,  circle.  His  intellectual  powers  are  abundantly 
brought  vaccination  into  temporary  disrepute  shown  in  the  account  of  his  great  discovery,  of 
by  using  and  distributing  matter  from  persons  which  Cuvier  has  said :  *^  If  vaccination  were 
who  had  been  inoculated  with  small  pox  a  few  the  only  discovery  of  the  epoch,  it  would  serve 
days  after  vaccination,  and  before  the  vaccine  to  render  it  illustrious  for  ever.^^  Two  attempts 
matter  had  taken  a  sufKcient  hold.  Jenner  have  been  made  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  by 
promptly  exposed  this  mistake  in  his  "  Contin-  public  subscription,  the  former  of  which  par- 
nation  of  Facts  and  Observations  relating  to  the  •  tially  succeeded.  On  the  latter  occasion  the 
Yariohe  Vaccina)"  (1800).  In  180O-U  the  *4n-  warmest  interest  was  manifested  in  the  United 
quiry"  was  translated  into  the  principal  conti-  States.  His  statue  was  placed  in  Trafalgar 
nental  languages,  and  within  the  next  5  years  square,  London,  in  1858.  His  life  by  Dr.  John 
flattering  testimonials  from  crowned  heads  and  Baron,  with  his  correspondence,  .was  published 
acientifio  bodies  poured  in  upon  him  in  abun-  in  1827~'88  (2  vols.  8vo.). 
dance,  and  his  discovery  was  hailed  as  an  in-  JENNINGS,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  druned  by 
calculable  benefit  to  the  human  race.  In  1802,  tributaries  of  Muscatatuck  river;  area,  375  sq. 
not  without  considerable  opposition,  a  parHa-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,096.  The  surface  is  diver- 
mentary  grant  of  £10,000  was  voted  to  him;  sificd,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The 
and  so  encouraging  did  his  prospects  appear  productions  in  1850  were  516,063  bushels  of 
that  in  1803  he  took  a  house  in  London,  With  a  Indian  com,  62,843  of  wheat,  78,274  of  oals, 
view  of  commencing  practice  there.  He  was  and  5,701  tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  gris^t 
however  deceived  in  his  expectations,  and  re-  mills,  27  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  30 
turned  in  the  succeeding  year  to  Berkeley,  where  churches,  and  1,857  pupils  attending  public 
he  continued  as  before  to  vaccinate  gratuitously  schools.  The  Madison  and  Indlana[K)lis  an<l 
all  poor  persons  who  applied  to  him  on  stated  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroads  intcTMH^t  tuch 
days.  In  1803  the  royal  Jenncrian  society  for  other  at  Vernon,  the  capital, 
the  encouragement  of  vaccination  was  estab-  JENNINGS,  William,  an  Engli>h  iuimt, 
lished,  with  himself  as  president,  bnt  was  sub-  born  in  1701,  died  in  1797.  He  was  of  a  re- 
sequently  by  his  advice  merged  in  ,the  national  spectable  family,  his  father  having  bct-n  an 
vaccine  establislimeut,  which  still  exists.  So  in-  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
adequate  had  been  the  pariiamentary  grant  to  on  tenus  of  intimacy  with  William  III.,  who 
compensate  him  for  his  outlays  and  sacrifices  in  officiated  on  godfather  at  the  baptism  of  the  x>n. 
the  prosecution  of  his  discovery,  that  in  1807  In  early  life  William  Jennings  was  a  pa^'e  to 
a  further  grant  of  £20,000  was  voted  him,  and  George  I.,  but  upon  attaining  hU  majority  ho 
he  subsequently  received  between  £7,000  and  retired  to  a  magnificent  country  seat  in  Suffolk 
£8,000  from  India.  The  latter  vears  of  his  life  which  had  l>een  left  unfinished  bv  bis  fatbt-r, 
were  passed  in  Berkeley  in  professional  pursuits  where  lie  posseil  the  greater  jmrt  of  hi?*  life, 
and  scientific  researches ;  and  he  (^so  labored  un-  Ho  never  attempted  to  complete  the  build inir, 
remittingly  and  successfuUy  to  diflTuse  the  bless-  but  lived  in  apartments  on  the  bosvinent  fii^T 
ings  of  his  discovery  over  the  civilized  world,  in  a  style  of  penury  rivalling  that  of  hif  noi^b- 
His  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  bor  John  Elwes,  ctjually  celebrated  for  his  par- 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Few  persons  have  been  simony.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devwtotl 
more  willingly  or  universally  recognized  as  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  and  at  his  dvath 
benefactors  of  their  kind;  and  so  {>otent  was  he  jK)i»sessi'd  in  real  and  personal  pr«»iH>rty  up- 
the  influence  of  his  name,  that  on  several  occa-  ward  of  £1,00<>,(HH).  Like  Elwes  he  aK»  fro- 
sloiis  his  personal  application  to  the  em])cror  quented  Brookes's  and  otlier  gambling  c\n\t^  in 
NaiK)leon  was  efiicooious  to  procure  the  release  London,  but  less  for  the  purpose  of  j»lay  thai*  to 
of  English  prisoners,  when  uiplomatic  negotia-  lend  money  to  the  ualucky,  from  whom  ho  tx- 
tions  would  probably  have  faile<l.  In  the  same  tortinl  an  enormous  interest ;  and  so  protitaMo 
manner  he  interceded  successfully  with  the  did  this  business  prove  that,  until  bo  wa.**  inoa- 
Bpanihh  and  Austrian  governments.  It  is  even  pa<'itated  by  iKKlily  infinnitios  froiu  pup-uiug 
said  that  certificates  sijined  by  him  in  the  hands  it,  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  >fHndiiig 
of  Englishmen  travelling  on  the  continent  had  tlie  fashionable  season  in  Loudon.    He  died  a 
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bachelor,  leaving  a  will  sealed  but  not  exeoni-  ken  6  inches  long.    In  external  conformation 

ed ;  and  the  disposition  of  his  immense  proper^,  it  somewhat  resembles  the  kangaroo,  having 

now  said  to  amount  to  £2,000,000,  has  anring  an  eloogated  body  thickest  behind,  the  paste- 

the  last  60  years  formed  a  frnitfnl  sobjeot  of  rior  limbs  very  mach  larger  than  the  anterior ; 

inquiry  to  persons  in  England  and  the  United  the  neck  is  very  short,  and  tiie  6  lower  xerte- 

States  claiming  to  be  his  legal  heirs.  bne  are  frequently  found  united  together ;  the 

JENTNS,  BoAMS,  an  English  author,  bom  metatarsus  consists  of  a  single  bone ;  there  are 

in  Loqdon  in  1704,  died  there,  Dec.  18,  1787.  5  toes  on  the  short  fore  fee^  and  8  on  the  pos- 

He  finished  his  education  at  Cambridge.    His  terior,  armed  with  obtuse  claws;  the  tau  is 

first  production  was  a  poem  on  the  ^^  Art  of  long,  with  hairs  set  in  two  rows,  and  tufted  at 

Dancing,"  which  appeared  in  1730.    From  that  the  end ;  it  is  not,  however,  thick  at  the  baae, 

period  he    occasionally    indulged   in   literary  as  in  the  kangaroo,  though  it  is  used  to  sustain 

composition,  until  in  1742  he  was  returned  to  ^e  body  in  the>  act  of  leaping,  its  usual  mode 

parliament  as  member  for  Cambridgeshire.    In  of  progression.    The  body  is  about  as  large  as 

1755  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissSon-  a  rat's,  of  a  fawn  color  above  and  white  below, 

ers  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations.    In  the  black  tuft  of  the  tail  white-tipped.    From 

1757  he  published  his  *^  Free  Inquiry  into  the  its  generic  name,  which  signifies  two-footed,  it 

Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,^'  which  elicited  has  been  supposed  that  the  Jerboa  walks  entire- 

from  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  "  Literary  Magazine,"  ly  on  the  hind  feet ;  but  the  animal  walks  upon  4 

one  of  his  severeat  criticisms.    In  1767  he  is-  feet,  resorting  to  its  prodigious  leaps  only  whoi 

sued  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Thoughts  on  the  alarmed ;  when  about  to  spring,  it  raises  itself 

Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Prraent  Hi^  on  the  end  of  the  hind  feet,  with  the  sxKppoti 

Price  of  Provisions ;"  and  in  1776  Uie  most  im-  of  the  tail,  the  fore  feet  close  to  the  breast ;  the 

portant  of  all  his  works,  **  A  View  of  the  Inter-  body  comes  down  on  the  fore  feet,  but  is  ele- 

nal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in  vated  again  so  quickly  that  it  appears  constantly 

which  h4  avowed  his  early  scepticism  and  pe-  inthe  air.    All  the  species  are  claviculated,  and 

cent  conversion.    As  a  prose  writer  Jenyns  was  carry  their  food  to  the  mouth  with  the  fore 

remarkable  for  the  purity  and  grace  of  his  style,  paws ;  they  pass  the  winter  in  burrows  in  a 

His  poems  found  adn^ion  into  the  later  edi-  state  of  lethargy ;  they  are  difiScult  to  keep  in 

tions  of  Johnson^s  *^  Poets."   A  complete  edition  captivity,  even  in  their  own  climates ;  the  £»- 

of  his  works  was  published  in  1790  (4  vols,  males  are  generally  the  largest,  and  have  6  or  8 

8vo.,  London).  young.  The  Egyptian  species  lives  in  troops  in 

JEPHTHAH,  the  9th  judge  of  Israel,  natural  northern  Africa,  most  abundantly  in  the  sandy 
son  of  Gilead,  was  after  the  death  of  his  father  regions  and  ruined  places  of  Egypt ;  it  eztencfs 
exiled  by  his  half  brothers,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  as  far  north  as  the  Ca^ian  sea,  and  into  Syria 
of  Tob.  There  he  gained  renown  for  his  ex-  and  Arabia ;  it  is  restless  and  timid,  and  can  be 
ploits  as  a  leader  of  a  band  of  border  rovers,  and  taken  only  by  surprise.  The  Arabians  take  jer- 
was  at  length  chosen  by  his  countrymen  the  boas  alive  in  their  burrows;  their  flesh  is  eaten 
Gileadites  to  be  their  commander  in  a  defensive  by  the  E^ptiana,  and  their  soft  and  shining  fur 
war  against  the  Anunonitea.  He,  however,  is  valued  by  them ;  their  food  is  exdosively  ve- 
chose  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  country,  getable,  and  they  are  said  never  to  drink.  The 
Before  he  took  the  field,  he  made  an  oath  that  2>.  Bogitta  (Gmel.X  found  between  the  Don  and 
if  he  were  victorious  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  Volga.  Js  by  some  considered  a  variety  of  the 
Lord  whatsoever  should  first  come  forth  fi-om  common  species.  The  largest  species  is  the 
his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  He  con-  »eirteU$  jaeului  (Wagn.X  about  9  inches  long; 
qnered  the  Ammonites,  and,  having  returned,  found  in  the  steppc&s  between  the  Donetz  and  the 
his  daughter,  an  only  child,  issued  from  his  Don  and  in  the  Crimea ;  this  is  the  al4ik-4aaffka 
house  to  greet  him  with  timbreb  and  with  of  the  Mongols.  It  has  one  more  upper  molar 
dances.  It  is  stated  that  at  her  own  reouest  on  each  side,  and  all  are  rather  more  eom^ez 
"  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow,"  but  in  structure ;  the  hind  feet  are  5-toed,  the  2  kt- 
some  commentators  suppo»8  that  he  only  oon-  end  ones  small,  and  the  tail  and  ears  are  longer, 
secrated  her  to  perpetual  virginity.  Jephthah  The  fur  is  soft,  yellowish  &wn  varied  with  gray- 
ruled  Israel  for  6  years.  The  sacrifice  of  his  ish  brown  above ;  the  under  parts^  interior  of 
daughter  is  the  subiect  of  oratorios  by  Handel  limba,  end  of  nose,  and  creacent  on  the  nates 
(1751)  and  Beinthaler  (1855).  are  white.    The  gencnd  appearance  and  habita 

JERBOA,  the  principal  old  world  represen-  are  as  in  the  common  species;  they  become 
tative  of  the  rodent  sub-family  dioodiwB^  char-  lethargic  both  under  slight  cold  and  great  heat ; 
acterized  by  greatly  developed  hind  legs  for  the  f(M)d  consists  of  succulent  plants,  roota. 
taking  long  leaps,  diminutive  fore  legs,  long  fimits,  insects,  and,  it  is  said,  of  small  birds  i|Dd 
hairy  tail,  and  large  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  of  each  other ;  they  dig  very  rapidly  into  the 
best  known  species  is  the  Egyptian  jerboa  (dijnu  earth,  and  live  in  burrows  with  many  openings ; 
./E(;yptiui,  Licht).  The  incisora  are  slender  and  their  swiftness  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
sharp,  the  upper  ones  grooved,  2  above  and  2  take  them  even  on  horseback ;  their  fl^  is  also 
below ;  the  molars,  Izp  are  complex,  furnished  esteemed  as  food.  Other  spedes  are  found  in 
with  roots;  the  h^A  is  large,  with  prominent  the  steppes  around  the  sea  of  Aral  and  the  £• 
tj^  moderate  pointed  ears^  and  aitkni  whia-  ooaat  of  the  Oaqpiaiw— -To  this  fionfly  abo  be- 
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long  otiicr  jumping  rodents,  ofton  called  jerbou. 
Among  ibota  is  tlie  jampuig  bara  of  8.  Africa 
(jiaUtrt  Caftr,  Dlig.),  with  molars  fzt  witbout 
rooU,  lonfT  curs,  6  toea  on  the  fore  feet  nod  4 
OQ  tlie  libd,  with  long  claws;  tlio  posterior 
limbs  and  tail  ore  long,  the  latter  tutted.  It 
moves  bv  great  lenps,  oud  Bleeps  by  daj;  it  ia 
as  large  as  a  rabbit,  of  a  fawn  color,  with  the 
end  of  the  tail  blnck.  In  North  America  ie  tho 
jampiag  moaso  {jiicuUi*  Hvdtoniut,  Zimm.X 
a^out  10  inches  lony,  of  vlilch  tlie  tui!  ia  more 
than  half;  the  color  is  red-brown,  darker  on 
the  bock,  the  sides  and  UDdcriparts  n-hite.  It 
b  found  as  far  north  oa  the  Great  Slave  lake. 
The  iiioUh  ar«  Jr  J ;  tlie  hand  has  4  fingers  with 
arudimcQtary  tlmmb,  hind  feet  u-tocd,  hind  lega 
and  toil  verj-  long,  the  latler  tliinly  liaired ;  the 
nppcr  incixora  grooved  longitiidinally  in  front. 
For  full  details  on  this  germs,  seo  vol,  viii.  of 
the  reports  of  the  Pacific  railroad  Survej-. 

JEKDAN,  WiLLUM.  a  Britisli  journalist,  bom 
at  Kelso.  Kosburgliflhire,  Scotland,  AprU  IB, 
1783.  lie  ac<]uired  a  tolerable  education  at  va- 
rious public  and  private  schools,  and,  after  being 
unsuccessful Ir  engaged  as  a  merchant's  clerk 
and  as  a  student  of  law,  succeeded  in  ISOj  in 
gettingemplovment  in  the  staff  of  the  ''Aurora" 
newspaper.  During  the  next  12  years  he  waa 
actively  emplojed  by  a  number  of  metropnlitan 
and  provincial  Journals,  and  for  several  years 
edit«a  the  "Suu."  In  July,  1817,  6  months 
after  the  c!>tablishmeut  by  Mr.  Colburn  of  the 
"Litcmry  Gazette,"  Mr.  Jerdon  became  its  ed- 
itor, and  altimately  sole  proprietor,  a  position 
which  be  orrupied  imlil  16G0,  when  pecuniary 
emliurrassinentd  led  to  his  witlidrawal.  Under 
bis  control  the  ''(iaxvtie'*eai[uirvd  a  reputntinn 
fur  the  iitigiurtiulity  and  intelligL-nce  nf  it:i  liter- 
ary  criticisinti.  AfWr  his  ri-tiretuvnt  he  received 
tii'ia  theadministntionof  the  curl  of  Aberdeen 
a  pvnrtion  of  i:HiO  in  Hcktionledciiient  of  his 
literary  iiervices,  and  a  Inrj^  subscriplion  wiis 
raised  fur  Lim,  lie  ia  ihe  author  of  tltv  Mo;;- 
ruii!iii.-s  in  Fisher's  "  National  Portrait  (ialierv."' 
and  ill  l>*52-'3  publislud  Wa  "AuttibiotTapby,"' 
in  4  vol^.,  on  interesting  record  of  his  lilemry. 
political,  and  imcial  runiinisi'cnce!;  during  a  |ie- 
rio.1  of  nearly  .'lO  years.  Mr,  Jcnlan  was  instru- 
mental in  devthipiri);  the  noecicul  genius  and 
eriiitnl  abilities  of  Hiss  ].andon,  for  many  vean 
his  ciillalHiratcir  in  tho  "  Literary  (iarA-tti.'' 

JEKEMIAII  (raided  op  by  (iod|.  the  Sd  of 
the  (.Teat  Hebrew  prophet^  son  of  llilkiah,  one 
of  the  priests  of  Auutliuth,  prol'liesii-tl  iithIci 
the  rt.-i;.iis  of  Jusiah.  Jchootiaz,  Jehoiukim,  Je 
lioia<>liiri.  and  Zeilekiali.  and  aller  the  (-•.ii.[ueKt 
of  JiTiisntem  bv  ihe  Itabyloiiians,  from  about 
628  t.i  070  H.  C.  He  wuh  hut  a youib  wli>n  ho 
rccviviil  the  divtiK-  aiiiiointinent  in  his  ii.itivo 
city.  The  per-vcutions  of  his  townsmen  drovo 
liini  ti>  Jt-rusali'in,  where,  in  spite  of  ojiiHisitiou 
and  iitipriwmiiteut,  lie  reuiainvil  true  to  his  inis- 
si<>ii.  keeping  firmly  in  view  the  rt'ligiou^  and 
pulilical  i-cctituile  of  iIm-  stutc.  After  tlu-  dialh 
of  .Ti»iali  he  was  a»-uiled  by  jiriesta  and  proph- 
ets, and  ^avcd  his  life ociiy  to  l>o cast  iutu  ]>ri!jvn. 


vhere  he  wrote  some  o 
■were  read  to  the  oascm! 
but  burned  by  King  Jchi 
tnre  of  Jemsalcra  by  - 
spared  by  the  conqncmi 
having  advocated  volni 
rule  of  Babylon,  and  h( 
and  afterward  to  Zgypt- 
diiions  concerning  his  h 
A  grotto  is  still  pointed 
lie  is  said  to  have  comi; 
and  liis  grave  is  showi 
writings,  all  of  which  ai 
ter,  embrace  the  book  co 
and.  according  to  gene 
boot  of  Lamentations, 
of  King  Josiah,  ascribed 
tho  more  recent  conn 
are  llitzigd^ipsic,  l!fi4] 
1843),  and  Neumann  (L 
an  English  translation  ai 
ney  (Uiford,  1784;  nei 
and  bv  Prof.  G.  It.  Soy. 
JEftEUlE,  Sib  Jon 
Judge,  born  in  Guems< 
in  i'ort  Lago.  Sierra  ] 
llaving  comjiteted  his 
France,  be  studied  la' 
practice  in  his  native  it 
was  appointed  chief  ju! 
Indies,  and  in  1838  wi 
odvDcatc-gcneral  of  Mai 
of  the  colonv,  having  I 
tlie  office  filled  by  a  me 
munity.  were  to  liostile  1 
orderi'd  Lim  to  leave  I 
England.  Unt  on  liis 
homo  govemnU'iit  st'nt 
ftdeiinate  to  uphold  his 
tained  his  piisitioQ  lliei 
opinion,  till  \>*:'ii>. 


,  III. 


rank  ut'  pui 


liukim,  Je-    tliin  in  bis 


■Ion,  wliieh  < 
He  had  been  in  early  Hi 
eniuucipation,  but  his  o 
the  Vi'<t»t  Indies  had  m.i 
tionist ;  and  in  1640.  f 
ttinelitiraling  the  c<iiidii 
became  governor  <)f  Si 
iienileneie]),  receiving  at 
of  knighth.M-1.  lie  wn 
EsKiTSon  Coloniid  Slat 
JKlMCHAr,  A.,  a  1 
Copenha; 


.t  h^'i 


I^tne.  where  ho  ri 


Ak-iiuuk-r  and  l;..iari,i. 
the  roynl  i>ahi.vs  in  ( 
griiup  (if  llereuli's  and 
marble  of  I'e!nl<ipe ;  " 
a  l.ii.!iess  whow  \Vl,el] 
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bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1820,  a  pupil  of  the  JEROME,  a  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Latin 

academy  at  Dtlsseldori^  has  gained  considerable  chnrcb,  born  in  Stridoninm,  on  the  confines  of 

eminence  as  a  painter  of  genre,  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  about  842,  died  Sept. 

JERICHO,  a  flourishing  commercial  city  of  80,  420.  He  was  the  son  of  wealthy  Chris- 
ancient  Palestine,  in  the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  on  tian  parents,  who  gave  him  a  good  education, 
the  W.  side  of  that  river,  near  its  entrance  into  About  868  he  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  for 
the  Dead  sea.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  several  years  under  the  grammarian  and  com- 
richest  cities  of  Canaan,  surrounded  by  groves  mentator  Donatus  and  the  rhetorician  Yictori- 
of  palms  and  balsam  trees.  It  was  conquered  nus,  displaying  great  aptitude  for  learning.  He 
ana  destroyed  by  Joshua  on  his  entrance  into  receivea  baptism  here,  but  his  thoughts  were 
the  promised  land,'and  a  curse  pronounced  upon  bent  more  upon  secular  than  religious  aims, 
whomsoever  should  rebuild  it,  its  territory  be-  He  pleaded  at  the  bar  for  a  while,  and  then 
ing  fdlotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  sought  to  improve  his  mind  by  travel,  visiting 
however  restored,  became  the  centre  of  the  the  chief  cities  of  Gaul,  passing,  it  has  been 
trade  between  Arabia  and  Palestine,  was  for-  supposed,  into  Britain,  and  studying  for  some 
tified  by  King  Ahab,  and  became  the  seat  of  time  at  Aqnileia.  At  Treves,  about  870,  he 
a  school  of  prophets.  Mark  Antony  presented  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  Grod^  and  took 
its  plain  of  palm  trees  to  Cleopatra.  It  was  ^  vow  of  perpetual  continence.  Wishing  for  a 
embellished  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  built  there  complete  retirement  in  some  distant  country,  he 
one  of  his  residences ;  under  Vespasian  it  was  attached  himself  after  his  return  to  Rome  to  the 
destroyed,  and  under  Hadrian  rebuilt ;  it  was  eastern  priest  Evagrius,  and,  in  company  with  8 
overtiirown  during  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  other  persons  of  similar  dispositions,  followed 
revived  under  the  Saracens,  and  completely  de-  him  to  Antioch,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of 
stroyed  during  the  crusades.  The  village  of  ApoUinaris,  who  had  not  then  promulgated  his 
Rioha,  which  occupies  its  site,  consists  o^y  of  heresy.  From  Antioch  he  withdrew  in  872  to  a 
a  few  huts  and  a  Saracenic  tower.  desert  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  where 
JERICHO,  RosB  OF  {anastatica  Hierochut^  he  spent  4  years  in  the  exercises  of  a  cenobitical 
tinoy  Linn.),  a  climbing  shrub,  with  a  fragrant,  life,  dividing  his  time  between  the  severest prao- 
singularly  shaped,  greenish  yellow  blossom.  Ao-  iices  of  self-mortification  and  the  study  or  He- 
cording  to  a  legend,  it  grew  in  the  desert  in  brew  and  the  classics.  Two  of  his  companions 
the  places  which  the  Virgin  Maiy  touched  on  died  here ;  Heliodorus,  the  third,  returned  to  the 
her  night  into  Egypt  When  dried,  its  leaves  West ;  and  Jerome  himself^  broken  in  health  by 
and  blossoms  fold  together  upward,  but  open  his  penances,  returned  to  Antioch  in  876.  Pan- 
again  when  placed  in  water,  and  this  process  linus,  Meletius,  and  Vitalis  each  claimed  to  be 
can  be  many  times  repeated;  whence  its  ge-  bishop  of  this  see.  Jerome,  having  consulted 
neric  name,  from  Gr.  avatnxurtty  resurrection.  It  Pope  Damasus,  acknowledged  the  first  and  was 
is  fabled  to  blossom  only  on  the  great  festivals,  ordained  priest  by  him  in  the  following  year, 
especially  on  Christmas.  It  is  indigenous  in  Dbtressed  by  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  was  probably  brought  Arians  and  Sabellians,  he  1^  Antioch  for  Pal- 
to  Europe  by  the  crnsaders.  estine,  visiting  all  the  holy  places,  but  making 

JEROBOAM  I.,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Bethlehem  his  usual  residence.  About  880  he 
Israel,  son  of  Nebat,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim^  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  studied  the 
became  king  in  975,  died  in  954  B.  C.  He  was  Holy  Scriptures  under  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
selected  by  Solomon  to  be  a  superintendent  of  In  881  he  returned  to  Palestine,  and  the  same 
the  public  works  which  he  was  carrying  on  at  year  accompanied  Paulinus  and  St.  Epiphanius 
Jerusalem.  Informed  by  the  prophet  Ah\jah  to  the  council  held  at  Rome  concerning  the 
that  he  was  to  rule  the  10  tribes  which  should  schism  of  Antioch.  He  remained  at  Rome  as 
revolt  from  the  house  of  David,  he  immediately  secretary  to  Pope  Damasus,  and  at  the  same 
engaged  in  plots  against  Solomon,  and  fled  to  time  directed  the  studies  and  devotions  of  a 
the  court  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  to  escape  number  of  noble  ladies.  His  severity  in  re- 
punishment  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  he  re-  proving  the  reigning  vices  of  the  day  raised  him 
turned  from  Egypt,  headed  the  deputation  of  up  many  enemies,  whose  persecutions  after  the 
the  chiefs  of  tribes  which  met  Rehoboam  at  death  ofDamasus  drove  him  back  to  the  East  in 
Shechem  and  whose  demands  were  rejected^  885.  He  visited  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alex- 
and  was  then  elected  bv  10  of  the  tnb^  to  andria  in  Egypt,  and  finally  retired  to  Bethle- 
reign  over  them,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Is-  hem,  where  St  Paula,  who  had  followed  him 
rael,  Judah  and  Beniamin  alone  remaining  to  from  Rome,  built  for  him  a  monastery,  and  put 
Rehoboam.  He  resided  at  Shechem,  which  he  under  his  charge  a  community  of  nuns  which 
fortified,  built  temples  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  where  she  had  also  founded.  St.  Jerome  added  to  his 
golden  calves  were  made  the  symbols  of  the  Di-  monastery  an  asylum  for  the  entertainment  of 
vinity,  to  which  his  subjects  might  resort  rather  pilgrims.  In  417,  after  the  council  of  Diospolis, 
than  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  generally  successful  the  Pelagians  sent  to  Bethlehem  troops  of  armed 
in  his  wars  against  Judah.  Uiough  he  was  de-  men,  who  killed  a  deacon,  assaulted  the  monks 
feated  in  a  great  battle  by  Abgah.  The  leading  and  nuns,  and  reduced  the  convents  to  ashes, 
aim  of  his  government  was  to  raise  a  barrier  Jerome  barely  escaped  by  flight — The  writings 
against  any  reunion  of  the  tribes.  of  St  Jerome  comprise  a  *'  Dialogue  against  the 
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Laciferians  ;^'  a  work  agidiist  Helvidios  *^0n  oondoct  were  ftmuahed  him.  An  equiToeal 
the  Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  answer  being  given,  he  prei>ared  to  retnra  to 
Mary ;"  2  books  on  virginity  against  Jovinian ;  Prague,  but  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  prince 
an  ^^  Apology  to  Pammachius,"  and  a  reply  to  of  Snlzbach,  and  delivered  over  by  him  to  the 
Vigilantius,  both  on  the  same  subject;  a  con-  council,  May  28,  1416.  He  was  several  times 
troversy  on  Origenism,  with  his  friend  Rufinos,  brought  to  trial,  but  his  learning  and  well  prao- 
who  had  translated  some  of  Origen's  works;  Used  power  of  debate  enabled  him  to  answer 
and  2  books  against  Pelagianism.  The  dispute  all  arguments  urged  against  him.  But  on  his 
on  the  doctrines  of  Origen  led  to  a  quarrel  with  third  examination,  Sept  11, 1415,  he  made  a 
RufinuB.  but  the  two  friends  were  afterward  re-  qualified  recantation  of  his  views  as  to  the  aac- 
conciled.  St  Jerome  owes  his  eminence  among  rament  After  being  imprisoned  for  several 
the  fathers  of  the  church  chiefly  to  his  Latin  Inonths,  he  was  again  brought  before  the  conn- 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  the  basis  ciL  May  26,  1416,  and  solenmly  retracted  his 
of  the  present  Vulgate.  (See  Bible,  vol.  iil  lafe  admission  of  error.  This  hastened  his  con- 
p.  282.;  ^*  Nothing,"  says  Alban  Butler,  *^  has  demnation,  and  on  May  80  he  was  burned  at  the 
rendered  St  Jerome  so  famous  as  his  critical  la-  stake,  meeting  his  fate  with  courage.  His  life 
bors  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  this  the  church  has  been  written  by  Heller  (Ttlbingen,  1835,i, 
acknowledges  him  to  have  been  raised  by  God  and  by  Becker  (NOrdlingen,  1858). 
through  a  special  providence,  and  particularly  JERROLD,  Douolas  Wiluui,  an  English 
assisted  from  above,  and  she  styles  him  the  author,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  8, 1808,  died  tbere^, 
greatest  of  all  her  doctors  in  expounding  the  June  8,  1857.  His  fiother  was  manager  of  a 
divine  oracles."  The  principal  editions  of  St  theatre  in  Sbeemesa,  Kent,  but  Jerrold  himself 
Jerome^s  works  are  the  eaitio  princep$  (foL,  manifested  from  boyhood  a  dislike  for  the  sta^ 
Rome,  1467),  containing  only  a  few  minor  trea-  and  being  attracted' to  the  sea,  obtained  in  1813 
tises  and  letters ;  the  Tractatxu  et  Eputola  (2  a  commission  as  midshipman.  The  hard  life  in 
vols.  foL,  Rome,  1468) ;  an  edition  by  Erasmus  the  service,  and  the  position  of  '*  something  be- 
(9  vols,  fol.,  Basel,  1516),  the  first  complete  col-  tween  a  gentleman  and  a  foot  boy/*  did  not  suit 
lection ;  that  of  the  Benedictines  (5  vols.,  Paris,  him;  and  when  paid  off,  Oct  21.  1815,  he  did 
1698-1706);  and  the  excellent  edition  of  Val^  not  attempt  to  reOnter  the  navy.  His  father 
hursi  (11  vols,  fol.,  Verona,  1784-^42).  had  been  ruined  as  manager,  and  the  famiW 
JEROME  OF  Pbagub,  a  Bohemian  religious  went  to  London,  where  in  1816  the  bov  wm 
reformer,  born  in  Prague  about  1378,  burned  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  devoted  his  feisure 
at  Constance,  May  80,  1416.  His  family  name  to  study  and  reading.  His  first  literary  effort 
was  Faulflsch.  After  graduating  at  Prague  he  was  a  comedy,  ^*  More  Frightened  than' Hurt" 
visited  the  universities  of  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  written  when  only  15  years  old ;  it  was  sent  to 
Paris,  and  Oxford,  at  which  last  ho  is  said  to  a  London  theatre,  where  it  remainetl  unread  for 
have  imbibed  liberal  doctrines  while  copying  two  years,  hut  met  with  great  success  when 
the  works  of  Wycliffe.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  broujrht  out  at  StuUer's  Wells  in  1821.  I  hiring 
distinguished  himself  by  preaching  boldly  in  fa-  this  time  he  piibliisbcd  some  lyrics  in  **  Arii?s's 
'Vorof  reforms  in  the  cburch,  defending  his  views  Magazine."  Ixrcaiiie  intiniaro  with  l^iinan  lllan- 
with  great  ability  in  a  dii^putaiion  held  with  chanl,  liis  follow  workman,  and  apj-i  .irs  to  Lave 
Gcrson,  chancellor  of  the  university.  Ilis  ex-  6tea«lily  qualitied  liimstlf  fur  the  «!utios  of  j.»cr- 
tensive  learning,  and  esi)eoialIy  his  acquaintance  nalism.  Having  bad  an  order  to  sco  tlio  new 
with  scholastic  logic,  gained  for  him  a  high  opera  of  iy^rr /V^iVAm^^,  Jerrold.  much  exrited 
reputation,  and  vast  audiences  wherever  ho  by  its  wild,  romantic  spirit,  passe<l  the  ni;rK:  fa 
lectured.  He  was  employed  by  Ladislas  II.  of  writing  a  criticism  on  it,  and  in  t?ie  mf>mir.g 
Poland  to  organize  the  university  of  Cracow,  dropped  it  into  the  o<litor's  box  oi  the  new-»- 
and  received  marks  of  honor  and  respect  from  paper  ('*  The  Monitor")  fi»r  which  he  workc-«l  as 
several  monarchs.  About  14r»2  Jerome  began  printer.  It  attracted  much  attention,  and  when 
to  secretly  disseminate  tlio  doctrines  of  Wyclitte  JerroM  announred  himself  a<  its  anthor  he  was 
in  I^hemia,  and  in  1408  he  openly  identified  at  once  engaged  as  a  writer  fcr  the  paper.  The 
his  views  with  those  of  Huss.  In  the  political  success  of  his  comedy  j>rtHMired  him  orili-rs  f  »r 
and  religious  tumult  which  followed  the  fir-^t  much  dramatic  work,  ami  the  year  l^-J'i  !"fur.d 
debates  and  interdicts  of  this  time,  Jerome  dis-  him  marrie<l  and  writing  fur  a  w^t^k\v  ■?a]ary 
tinguishcd  himself  by  bold  and  sometimes  rash  farces  show  pieces,  and  s«]uil»s  of  evvry  kind  l«»r 
attacks  on  the  church,  whicli  soon  involved  Jiim  the  Coburg  tlu-atre.  In  Ih-20.  liavir.;:  tii::irre!!cd 
in  difiicnities.  At  Vienna  he  was  imprisoned,  and  with  the  manager  of  tlii**  establishment,  "n  nc- 
only  rele.'u*ed  through  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  count  of  a  play,  **  Hlaok-Kyc-^l  Susan. '^  just  writ- 
Bohemian  friends.  When  IIiisswiLsin)]>risoncd  ten.  as  usual  to  order,  Jerrold  left  hi^  ^itIl;ltio^.. 
in  Constance  in  1415,  Jerome  went  thither  in  and  went  with  the  MS.  to  Mr.  Kirwtnn  at  tie 
a«*cordance  with  a  previous  promise  to  defend  Surrey  theatre.  It  had  a  rnnof  over3iM»  ni»:ht\ 
him  before  the  council.  On  orriving  ho  was  and  brought  in  many  thousands  for  the  in.HR- 
ahirmed  at  the  rumor  that  Huss  wouM  onlv  be  aL'cr.  though  the  author  only  roceivrd  :ii-'tit 
trietl  to  1)0  executed,  and  he  accordingly  lletl  to  i!7<».  Tlio  reputation  which  he  acijuirid  wa«, 
Uberlingen,  whence  he  intimated  his  willing-  however,  a  partial  equivalent  f«T  the  m«  r.oy 
ness  to  appear  before  the  council  if  a  safe-  which  he  should  have  had.    In  18du  tho^uccl'a• 
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of  a  new  play,  "The  DeriPs  Daeat,^  at  the  8.  is  in  gen^^  hM  and  predpitona.    The  smv 
Adelphi  th^tre,  introdnoed  him  to  Drary  Lanei  face  is  an  alternation  of  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
where  he  prodaced  "  Hie  Bride  of  Ltidgate''  Tallejs.    The  highlands  in  the  N.  consist  chiefly 
and  *^  The  Rent  Day  ;^*  the  latter,  founded  npon  of  ^p-anite,  and  the  reddish  white  sienitic  granite 
two  pictures  by  Wilkiei  was  also  strikingly  soc-  which  forms  the  clifEs  on  the  N.  coast  is  qnar- 
cessful.    At  this  time  Jerrold  began  to  nnmber  ried  extensively  for  exportation.    In  the  S. 
among  his  intimates  many  eminent  writers,  one  schist  is  fbond  overlying  the  granite  formation* 
of  whom  was  WiUiam  Godwin.    From  1881  to  The  island  contdns  neitiier  limestone,  chalk. 
1886  he  wrote  ^  Nell  Gwynne,""The  House-  marl,  nor  gravel.    The  climate  is  mild  i^ 
keeper*^  "The  Wedding  Gown,^^  and  "Beau  healthfol.    Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  defeo- 
Nash,''  all  of  which  were  successful.    In  1886  tive  state,  in  consequeoce  of  the  minqte  subdl- 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Strand  rision  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  capital    The 
theatre,  with  his  brother-in-law,  but  ultimately  only  manure  used  is  vratc,  a  species  of  sea  weed, 
failed  in  the  speculation,  and  returned  to  Uter-  which  is  gathered  at  certain  seasons,  and  ap- 
ary  pursuits.    He  had  already  produced  many  plied  to  the  soil  either  in  its  natural  state  or  af- 
striking  pieces  in  diflTerent  magazines,  "stories  ter  being  burned.    An  excellent  breed  of  oowi^ 
chiefly  with  the  silken  thread  of  philosophy  small  sturdy  horses,  sheep  chiefly  of  the  South- 
woven  throuffh  tliem.*'    Those  contributed  to  down  stock,  and  a  few  varieties  of  feathered 
"Blackwood^'  and  the  "New  Monthly^'  were  game  are  the  most  important  animal  prodno- 
republished  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Men  tions.    Nearly  all  forest  trees  common  to  this 
of  Character.**     Jerrold  was  in  Paris  when  latitude  are  found  to  thrive;  wheat,  potatoes^ 
•'^  Punch'^  was  started,  in  1841,  but  on  returning  parsnips,  and  lucem  are  cultivated,  and  mnoii 
he  became  one  of  its  most  popular  contributors,  attention  is  devoted  to  apple  orchards,  for  whidi 
His  ^  Q,^'  papers,  "Story  of  a  Feather,"  and  the  the  soil  and  climate  are  particulary  favorable ; 
^Caudle  Lectures."  made   his   name  widely  asmany  as  80,000  hhds.  of  cider  have  been  made 
known.    In  1848  he  started  the  "  Illuminated  in  good  years.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
Hagazine,"  discontinued  after  two  years,  and  ducts  of  Jersev  is  its  Ghaumontelle  pears,  a  sin- 
followed  by  his  "^  Shilling  MagazincL"  which  gle  one  of  wnich  firequently  weighs  a  ponnd. 
was  also  a  failure.     More  successful  was  his  The  most  important  manufactures  are  shoes  and 
connection  with  "  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,"  hosiery ;  ships  are  abo  bmlt.    The  chief  exports 
which  at  the  time  of  hb  death  had  reached  a  are  c^e,  potatoes,  and  ojratera,  great  quantities 
circulation  of  182,000  copies.     Few  men  of  (tf  which  are  taken  off  the  coast;  the  principal 
letters  were  more  celebrated  than  Jerrold  for  imports  are  woollens,  hardware,  soap,  ^ass, 
witty  conversation  or  satirical  retort,  and  the  earthenware,  and  ooaL    The  oyster  trade  em- 
innumerable  anecdotes  of  his  personal  peculiari-  ploys  about  8,000  persons  and  400  or  500  ves- 
ties  and  conversation  caused  him  to  be  better  sels.    The  principal  beds  are  on  the  £.  side  of 
known  to  the  public  as  an  individual  than  the  island,  the  best  being,  nearer  to  the  French 
almost  any  other  contemporary  writer.    Not-  coaist  than  to  Jersey.  By  the  terms  of  a  conven- 
withstanding  the  severity  and  harshness  of  much  tion  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  Aug. 
of  his  repartee,  he  is  said  by  those  who  knew  1889,  the  oyster  fineries  are  to  be  f^ee  to  boats 
him  best  to  have  been  a  sensitive  man,  of  kind  of  both  nations  except  within  t  m,  oi  shore. 
feeliDga,  fond  of  children,  and  devoted  to  his  Between  the  months  of  February  and  May  about 
friends  to  such  a  degree  that  his  most  serious  £6,000  worth  of  oysters  are  sent  from  the  Jer- 
troubles  arose  from  this  source. — See  the  "  Life  sey  beds  to  England,  where  most  of  them  are 
and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold,"  and  "  Doug-  deposited  in  "  parks"  along  the  coast  of  Essex 
las  Jerrold^s  Wit  and  Humoi\"  both  by  his  scm,  and  the  Thames,  to  be  withdrawn  according  to 
WiUiam  Blanchard  Jerrold  (London,  1858).  the  demand  of  tibe  London  market.    The  haroor 
•  JERSEY,  a  W.  co.  of  Dl.,  bounded  W.  by  H-  of  Gorey  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  island  k  the 
linois  river,  and  separated  firom  Mo.  on  the  S.  principal  rendezvous  for  the  vessels.  — Jersey 
by  the  Mississippi ;  area,  852  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  nas  a  le^slature  of  its  own,  called  the  "states,^ 
1855,  8,771.    Tlie  surface  is  diversified  with  or  insular  parliament    It  consists  of  the  gOT- 
prairies  and  woodlands,  and  the  soil  is  generally  emor  and  tne  baily  of  the  royal  court,  who  are 
fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  759,580  appointed  by  the  crown ;  the  12  judges  of  the 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  154,127  of  wheat,  96,758  royal  court,  who  are  chosen  for  life  by  the  rate 
of  oats,  and  11,681  lbs.  of  wool    There  were  payers;   the  rectors  of  parishes,  who  are  ap- 
18  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  pointed  to  their  livings  by  the  governor ;  and  12 
10  churches,  and  968  pupils  attending  public  constables  (one  from  each  ^rish),  elected  for  8 
schools.     The  St  Loui&  Alton,  and  Chicago  years  by  the  inhabitants.    The  tieamU^  or  high 
railroad  passes  through  JerseyviUe,  the  capitid.  sheriff,  and  the  two  denoneiateun,  or  under 
J£RS£  Y,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  sheriffs,  occupy  seats  aa  officers  of  the  assembly, 
the  Channel  islands,  lying  in  the  English  chan-  The  crown  officers  may  take  part  in  the  debates, 
nel,  and  belonging  to  Great  Britain.    It  is  about  but  not  vote.     The  governor  in  n>ecial  cases 
12  m.  long  from  £.  to  W.,  and  7  m.  wide,  and  may  confirm  or  annul  the  decrees  or  the  states, 
contains  an  area  of  about  40,000  acres ;  pop.  in  The  royal  court  is  the  supreme  tribunal  in  civil 
1851,  57,155.    The  coast  is  indented  with  nu-  and  criminal  cases  ;  impeal  lies  from  it  to  the 
merous  excellent  harborS|  and  save  toward  the  Bovereign  in  ooonciL    The  language  of  the  up- 
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per  daues  la  genenllj  French,  bat  the  mMaec 
still  q>eak  a  dialect  of  the  old  NoimAn  and  piv 
MTTe  a  anmber  of  Norman  fendol  cnstonu. 
Capital,  Bt.  Holier. 

JERSEY  CITTf.  a  dtj  of  Hndson  co.,  N.  J^ 
ritnated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hailson,  at  its 
entranoe  into  New  Tork  bay,  opposite  the  oitj 
of  Now  York,  from  which  it  ia  abont  one  mile 
distant;  pop.  in  I8G0,  11,487;  in  1854,  80,689; 
In  ISflO,  aboat  80,000.  AlthoQgh  the  peninsola 
upon  whidi  it  staiida  was  granted  by  letters  pa- 
tent from  Sir  William  Kiefl,  director-general  of 
the  Datoh  West  India  corapaoj,  ia  the  year 
163S,  it  was  naed  for  fanning  purpoees  solely  for 
more  than  ISO  years,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  oentarj  that  it  began 
to  be  settled.  In  1802  the  whole  popolatioD  of 
the  place,  then  .called  Paalaa  Eool^  connsted 
of  18  pcrsoDS,  occupying  bat  one  house  and  oot 
bnildlnga.  Like  Brooklyn  and  Williamshnrg,  it 
la  an  outgrowth  of  New  York.  In  1801  the 
"assooiates  of  the  Jersey  company"  were  char- 
tered by  the  lej^lature  of  New  Jersey,  and  lud 
oat  the  whole  of  Paolns  Hook  into  blooka  and 
ibeots.  la  1620  "  the  city  of  Jersey"  was  in- 
oorporated  with  a  board  or  selectmen ;  '-  ' """ 


mayor  (who  is  elected  annually) 
coQQoil.  The  city  is  well  lud  out,  with  broad 
right-angled  streets  find  spscions  public  groanda. 
Hany  of  the  private  residences  in  Washington, 
Essex,  and  other  streets  are  eqnal  to  any  in  Fifth 
Kvenue,  Now  York.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
■applied  with  pura  water,  which  is  pamped  up 
from  thePassaioriveratB«Ueville,  Smiles  above 
Newark,  and  conducted  in  pipes  all  over  the 
dty.  The  coqwrate  limits  of  the  city  include 
an  area  of  about  1,000  acres,  with  a  water  front 
of  8,000  feet.  There  ore  no  striking  jiubUo  build- 
ings save  the  spacious  railroad  dvpot  recently 
erected.  Tiiis  is  one  of  ttio  most  important 
railway  stations  in  the  United  State:*,  100  freight 
and  possenf^L-r  trains  arriving  and  departing 
daily.  Ia  and  about  this  edifice  are  the  tcnnini 
of  the  Now  Jersey  railroad  and  transportation 
line,  connecting  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
the  Morris  and  Essci  railroad,  connecting  New 
York  with  Uackettstown ;  the  New  York  and 
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